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 ENCYCLOPA DIA: 


CLE: 
NICERO, (Marcus Tullius) the celebrated Roman 
orator, was born in the year of Rome 647, about 


107 years before Chriſt. His father Marcus Tullius, 
who was of the equeſtrian order, took great care of his 


education, which was directed particularly with a view 


to the bar. Young Tully, at his firſt appearance in 
public, declaimed with ſuch vehemence againſt Sylla's 
party, that it became expedient for him to retire into 
Greece; where he heard the Athenian orators and 
philoſophers, and greatly improved both in eloquence 
and knowledge. Here he met with T. Pomponius, who 
had been his ſchool-fellow ; and who, from his love to 
Athens, and ſpending a great part of his days in it, 
obtained the ſurname of Atticus; and here they revived 
and confirmed that noted friendſhip which ſubſiſted be- 
tween them through life with ſo celebrated a conſtancy 
and affection. From Athens he paſſed into Aſia ; and 
after an excurſion of two years came back again into 
Italy. 2 | 

- = was now arrived at Rome ; and, after one 


year more ſpent at the bar, obtained, in the next place, 


the dignity of quæſtor. Among the cauſes which he 
pleaded before his quæſtorſhip, was that of the famous 
comedian Roſcius, whom a ſingular merit in his art 
had recommended to the familiarity and friendſhip of 
the greateſt men in Rome. The quæſtors were the 
general receivers or treaſurers of the republic, and 
were ſent annually into the provinces diſtributed to 
them, as they always were, by lot. The iſland of 
Sicily happened to fall to Cicero's ſhare ; and that 
part of it, for it was conſiderable enough to be di- 
vided into two provinces, which was called Lihbæum. 
This office he received, not as a gift, but a truſt ; and 
he acquitted himſelf fo well in it, that he gained the 
love and admiration of all the Sicilians. Before he 
left Sicily, he made the tour of the iſland, to ſee every 
thing that was curious, and eſpecially the city of Sy- 
racuſe; where he diſcovered the tomb of Archimedes 
to the magiſtrates who were ſhowing him the curioſi - 
ties of the place, but who, to his ſurpriſe, knew no- 
thing of any ſuch tomb. 5 1 
We have no account of the preciſe time of Cicero's 
marriage with Terentia ; but it is ſuppoſed to have 
been celebrated immediately after his return from his 
travels to Italy, when he was about 30 years old. He 
was now diſengaged from his quæſtorſhip in Sicily, by 
which firſt ſtep, in the legal gradation and aſcent of 
public honours, he gained an immediate right to the 
ſenate, and an actual admiſſion into it during life; 
and ſettled again in Rome, where he employed him- 
{elf conſtantly in defending the perſons and properties 
. — — 
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of its citizens, and was indeed a general patron. Five Cicero. 
years were almoſt clapſed ſince Cicero's election to ther. 
gquæſtorſhip, which was the proper interval preſcribed 


by law before he could hold the next office of ædile; 
to which he was now, in his 37th year, clected by the 
unanimous ſuffrages of all the tribes, and preferably to 
all his competitors. After Cicero's election to the 
dileſhip, but before his entrance upon the oflice, he 
undertook the famed proſecution of C. Verres, the late 
prætor of Sicily; who was charged with many flagrant 
acts of injuſtice, rapine, and cruelty, during his tri- 
ennial government of that iſland, I his was one of the 
moſt memorable tranſactions of his life; for which lie 
was greatly and juſtly cclebrated by antiquity, and for 
which he will, in all ages, be admired and eſteemed by 


the friends of mankind. The reſvlt was, that, by his 


diligence and addreſs, he ſo confounded Hortenſius, 
though the reigning orator at the bar, and uſually 
ſtyled the king of the forum, that he had nothing to ſay 
for his client, Verres, deſpairing of all defence, ſub- 
mitted immediately, without expecting the ſentence, 
to a voluntary exile ; where he lived many years, for- 
gotten and deſerted by all his friends, Fe is ſaid to 
have been relieved in this miſcrable ſituation by the ge- 


neroſity of Cicero; yet was proſcribed and murdered 


after all by Mark Antony, for the ſake of thoſe fine 
ſtatues and Corinthian veſſels of which he had plun- 
dured the Sicilians. 5 ; 

After the uſual interval of two years from the time 
of his being choſen xdile, Cicero offered himſelf a can- 
didate for the pretorſhip; and, in three difiexent aſ- 
ſemblies convened for the choice of pretors, two of 


which were diſſolved without effect, he was declared 


every time the firſt prætor by the ſuffrages of all the 
centuries He was now in the career of his fortunes ; 
and in ſight, as it were, of the conſulſhip, the grand 


object of his ambition: and therefore, when his præ- 


torſhip was at an end, he would not accept any forcign 
province, the uſual reward of that magiſtracy, and 
the chief fruit which the generality propoſed from it. 
He had no particular love for money, nor genius for 
arms; ſo that thoſe governments had no charms for 
him: the glory which he purſued was to ſhine in the 
eyes of the city as the guardian of its laws; and to 
teach the magiſtrates how to exccute, the citizens how 
to obey them, | 

Being now in his 43d year, the proper age required 
by law, he declared himſelf a candidate for the con- 
ſulſhip along with fix competitors, L. Sculpicius Gal- 
ba, L. Sergius Catilina, C. Antonius, L. Caſſius Lon- 
ginus, Q. Cornificius, and C. Licinius Sacerdos. The 

eee — twẽo 
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imported the public honours into their familics : Ci- 
cero was the only new mar, as he was called, among 
them, or one of equeſtrian rank. Thete were the 
competitors ; and an this competition the practice of 
bribing was carricd on as openly and as ſhamefully by 
Antonius and Catiline as it vſually is at the elections 
in Britain, However, as the ejection approached, 
Cicero's intereſt appeared to be ſuperior to that of all 
the candidates : for the nobles themſelves, though al- 
ways envious and deſirous to depreſe him, yet out of 
regard to the dangers which threatened the city from 


many quarters, and ſeemed ready to burſt out into a 


flame, began to think him the only man qualified to 
preſerve & republic, and break the cabals of the de- 
ſperate by the vigour and prudence of his adminiſtra- 
tion. The method of chooting confuls was not by an 
open vote ; but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of 
wood diſtributed to the citizens, with the names of 
the ſeveral candidates inſcribed upon each: but in Ci- 
cero's caſe the people were not content with this ſecret 
and ſilent way; but, before they came to any ſcrutiny, 
loudly and univerſally proclaimed Cicero the firſt con- 
ſul ; fo that, as he himſelf ſays, “ he was not choſen 
by the votes of particular citizens, but the common 
ſuffrage of the city; nor declared by the voice of the 
crier, but of the whole Roman people.“ 
Cicero had no ſooner entered upon his office than 
he had occaſion to exert himſelf againſt P. Servilius 
Rullus, one of the new tribunes, who had been alarm- 
ing the ſenate with the promulgation of an Agrarian 
law ; the purpoſe of which was to create a decemvi- 
rate, or ten commiſſioners, with abſolute power for 
five years over all the revenues of the republic, to di- 
{tribute them at pleaſure to the citizens, &c. Theſe 


laws uſed to be pgreedily received by the populace, 


and were propoſed therefore by factions magiſtrates 
as oft as they had any point to carry with the multi- 
tude againſt the public good; ſo that Cicero's firſt bu- 
ſinels was to quiet the apprehenſions of the city, and 
to baffle, if poſſible, the intrigues of the tribune. Ac- 
cordingly, in an artful and elegant ſpeech from the 
roſtra, he gave ſuch a turn to the inclination of the 
people, that they rejected this law with as much cager- 
neſs as they had ever received one. But the grand 
affair of all, which conſtituted the glory of his conſul- 
Mip, and has tranſmitted his name with ſuch luſtre to 
poltcrity, was the ſkill he ſhowed, and the unwearied 


pains he took, in ſuppreſſing that horrid conſpiracy 


which was formed by Catiline and his accomplices for 
the ſubverſion of the commonwealth. For this great 
ſervice he was honoured with the glorious title of pater, 
patriæ, © the father of his country, which he retain- 
cd for a long time after. oy 
Cicero's adminiſtration was now at an end ; but he 
| had no ſooner quitted his office, than he began to feel 
the weight of that envy which is the certain fruit of 
illuſtrious merit. He was now, therefare, the com- 
mon mark, not only of all the factious, againſt whom 
he had de-lared perpetnal war, but of another party 
not leſs dangerous, the envious too: whoſe united 
ſpleen never left him from this moment till they had 
iven him out of that city which he had ſo lately pre- 
ſerved. Cicero, upon the expiration of his conſul- 


: 1 
£.cro, two firſt were patricians ; the two kext plebeinns, yet 
S——  oble; the two laſt the ſons of fathers who had tirit 
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ſhip, took care to ſend a particular account of his 


Cicers. 


whoic adminiſtration to Pompey, Who was finiſhing S—-— 


the Mithridatic war in Aſia; in hopes to prevent any 
virong impreſſions there from the calumnics of his 
encmics, and to draw from him ſome public declara- 
tion in praiſe of what he had been doing. But Pom- 
pey being informed by Metellus and Cæſar of the ill 
humour that was riling againſt Cicero in Rome, an- 
fwered him with great coldneſs ; and inſtead of pay- 
ing him any compliment, took no notice at all of 
what had paſſed in the affair of Catiline ; upon which 
Cicero expoſtulates with him in a letter which is {till 
extant. | | 
About this time Cicero bought a houſe of M. Craſſus 
on the Palatine-hill, adjoining to that in which he had 
always lived with his father, and which he is now ſpp- 
poſed to have given up to his brother Quintus. The 
houſe coſt him ncar L. 30, ooo, and ſeems to have 
been one of the nobleſt in Rome. It was built about 


30 years before by the famous tribune M. Livius Dru- 
ſus: on which occaſion we are told, that when the ar- 


chitect promiſed to build it for him in ſuch a manner 
that none of his neighbours ſhould overlock him; 
But it you have any ſkill (replied Druſus), contrive 


it rather ſo that all the world may {ce what I am 
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doing.“ The purchaſe of ſo cxpenſive a houſe raiſed 
ſome cenſure on his vanity ; and eſpecially as it was 
made with borrowed money. This circumſtance he 
himſelf docs not diſiemble; but ſays merrily upon it, 
that © he was now plunged ſo deeply in debt, as to be 
ready for a plot, only that the conſpirators ſhould not 
truſt him.“ | | | 

The moſt remarkable event that happened in this 
year, which was the 45th of Cicero's life, was the 
pollution of the myſteries of the 4ona dea by P. Clo- 
dius: which, by an unhappy train of conſequences, 
involved Cicero in a great and unexpected calamity. 
Clodius had an intrigue with Cæſar's wife Pom- 
peia, who, according to annual cuſtom, was now ce- 


lebrating in her houſe thoſe awful ſacrifices of the 


goddeſs, to which no male creature ever was admitted, 
and where every thing maſculme was fo ſcrupulouſly 
excluded, that cven pictures of that ſort were covered 
during the ceremony. It flattered Clodius's imagina- 
tion greatly to gain acceſs to his miſtreſs in the midſt 


of her holy miniſtry ; and with this view he dreſſed 


himſelf in a woman's habit, that by the benefit of 
his ſmooth face, and the introduction of one of the 
maids, he might paſs without diſcovery : but by ſome 
miſtake between him and his guide, he loſt his way 
when he came within the houſe, and fell in unluckily 
among the other female ſervants. Here he was detcc- 
ted by his voice, and the ſervants alarmed the whole 


company by their ſhrieks, to the great amazement of 
the matrons, who threw a viel over their ſacred myf- 
The 


teries, while Clodius found means to eſcape. 
ſtory was preſently ſpread abroad, and raifed a general 
ſcandal and horror thronghout the city. The whole 
defence which Clodius made when, by order of the ſe- 
nate, he was hrought to a trial, was to prove himſclf 
abſent at the time of the fact; for which parpoſe he 
produced two men to {wear that he was then at Inter- 
amna, about two or three days journey from the city. 
But Cicero being called upon to give his teſtimony, de- 
poſed, that Clodius had been with him that very morn- 
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Cieero. ing at his houſe in Nome. Irritated by this, Clodius 
—— formed a ſcheme of revenge. This was to get himſelf 


choſen tribune, and in that office to drive Cicero out 
of the city, by the publication of a law, which, by 
{ome ſtratagem or other, he hoped to obtrude upon 
the people, But as all patriciaus were incapable of the 
tribunate by its original inſtitution, fo his firſt ſtep 
was to make himſelt a plebian, by the pretence of an 
adoption into a plebian houſe, which could not yet 
be done without the ſuffrage of the people. The firſt 
triumvirate was now rm! ; which vas nothing elſe in 
_ reality but a traiterous conſpiracy of three of the moſt 
powerful citizens of Rome, to extort trom their coun- 
try by violence what they could not obtain by law. 
Pompey's chief motive was to get his acts confirmed 
by Cæ ſar in his confulſhip, which was now coming on; 
Cæſar, by giving way to Pompey's glory, to advance 
his own ; and Craſſus, to gain that aſcendence by the 
authority of Pompey and Cæſar, which he could not 
ſuſtain alone. Cicero might have made what terms he 
pleaſed with the triumvirate; and been admitted even 


a partner of their power, and a fourth in their league: 


but he would not enter into any engagements with the 
three whoſe union he and all the friends of the republic 
abhorred. Clodius, in the mean time, had been puſh- 
ing on the buſineſs of his adoption : which at laſt he ef- 


fected; and began ſoon after to threaten Cicero with 
all the terrors of his tribunate, to which he was now 


advanced without any oppoſition. Both Cæſar and 
Pompey ſecretly favoured his ſcheme : not that they 
intended to ruin Cicero, but only to keep him under 
the laſh; and if they could not draw him into their 
meaſures, or make him at leaſt keep quiet, to let Clo- 
dins looſe upon him. Cæſar, in particular, wanted 
to diſtreſs him ſo far as to force him to a dependence 
on himſelf: for which end, while he was privately en- 
couraging Clodius to purſue him, he was propoling ex- 


pedients to Cicero for his ſecurity, But though his 


fortunes ſeemed now to be in a tottering condition, 
and his enemies to gain ground daily upon him; yet 
he was unwilling to owe the obligation of his ſafety to 
any man, far leſs to Cæſar, whoſe deſigns he always 
ſuſpected, and whoſe ſchemes he never approved. This 
ſtiffneſs in Cicero ſo exaſperated Cæſar, that he reſolved 
immediately to aſſiſt Clodius with all his power to op- 
preſs him ; while Pompey was all the while giving him 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that there was no danger, and 
that he would ſooner be killed himſelf than ſuffer him 
to be hurt. 5 ER 
Clodias, in the mean time, was obliging the people 
with ſeveral new laws, contrived chiefly for their ad- 
vantage ; the deſign of all which was only to intro- 
dice, with a better grace, the ground-plot of the play, 
the baniſhment of Cicero. In ſhort, having canſed a 


law to be enacted, importing, that any who had con- 


demned a Roman citizen unheard ſhould himſclf be 
baaithed, he ſoon after impeached Cicero upon it. It 
was in vain that this great man went up and down 
the city ſoliciting his canſe in the habit 0 


whom he had taught the rules of eloquence ; thoſe 
powers of ſpeaking which had ſo often becn ſucceſs- 
ful in defending the canſe of others, ſeemed totally to 
forſake his own : he was baniſhed by the votes of the 

people 300 miles from Italy; his houſes were ordered 


1 
to be demoliſhed, and his goods ſet up to ſale. It can - Cicero. 
not be denied, that in this great calamity he did not | 


a ſuppliant, 
and attended by many of the firſt young noblemen 
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behave himſelf with that firmneſs which might reaſon- 


ably be expected from one who had borne fo glorious a 


part in the republic; conſcious of his integrity, and 
ſuttering in the cauſe of his country: for his letters are 
generally filled with ſach lamentable expreſlions of 
grief and deſpair, that his beſt friends, and even his 
wife, were forced ſometimes to admoniſh him to rouſe 
his courage, and remember his former character. At- 
ticus was conſtantly putting him in mind of it; and 
ſent him word of a report that was brought to Rome 
by one of Caſltus's freed-men, that his ailliction had 
diſordered his ſenſes. He was now indeed attacked 


in his weakeſt part; the only place in which he was 


vulnerable. To have been as great in afiliction as he 
was in proſperity, would have been a perfection not 

iven to man: yet this very weakneſs tlowed from a 
onrce which rendered him the more amiable in all the 
other parts of his life; and the ſame tenderneſs of diſ- 
poſition which made him love his friends, his children, 
and his country, more paſſionately than other men, 
made him feel the loſs of them more ſenſibly. When 


he had been gone a little more than two months, a 


motion was made in the ſenate by one of the tribunes, 


who was his friend, to recal him, and repeal the laws 


of Clodius ; to which the whole houſe readily agreed. 
Many obſtructions, as may be eaſily imagined, were 
given to it by the Clodian faction; but this made the 
{ſenate only more reſolute to effect it. They paſſed 
a vote, therefore, that no other buſineſs ſhould be done 
till Cicero's return was carried: which at laſt it was: 


and in fo ſplendid and triumphant a manner, that he 


had reaſon, he ſays, to fear, leſt people ſhould imagine 


that he himſelf had contrived his late flight for the ſake 


of ſo glorious a reſtoration. 
Cicero, now in his Soth year, was reſtored to his 


former dignity, and ſoon after to his former fortunes; 


ſatis faction being made to him for the ruin of his eſtates 


and honſes; which laſt were built up again by him- 


ſelf with more magnificence than before, But he had 


_ domeſtic grievances about this time which touched 
him very nearly; and which, as he ſignifies obſcurely 


to Atticus, were of too delicate a nature to be expreſ- 
ſed in a letter: They aroſe chiefly from the petulant 
humour of his wife, which began to give him frequent 
occaſions of chagrin; and, by a ſeries of repeated pro- 
vocations, confirmed in him that ſettled diſguſt which 
at laſt ended in a divorce, 

In the 56th year of his age, he was made procon- 
ſul of Cilicia; and his adminiſtration there gained 
him great honour. About this time the expectation 
of a — between Cæſar and Pompey engaged the 
general attention. Craſſus had been deſtroyed with 
his army ſome years before in the war with the Par- 


-thians ; and Julia the daughter of Cæſar, whom Pom- 
pcy married, and who, while ſhe. lived, was the ce- 
ment of their union, was alſo dead in child-bed. C- 


ſar had put an cud to the Gallic war, and reduced 
the whole province to the Roman yoke : bat though 
his coinmiſſion was near expiring, he ſcemed to have 
no thoughts of giving it vp and returning to the con- 
dition of a private ſubject. He pretended that he 
could not poſſibly be ſafe if he parted with his army ; 
efpecially while Pompey held the province of Spain 
— 


2 — prolonged 


Cicero, prolonged to him for five years, 
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This diſpoſition to 
a breach Cicero ſoon learned from his friends, as he 
was returning from his province of Cilicia, But as he 
foreſaw the conſequences of a war more clearly and 
fully than any of them, ſo his firſt reſolution was to 
_ apply all his endeavours and authority to the mediation 
of a peace; though, in the event of a breach, he was 
determined within himſelf to follow Pompey. He 
cicarly foreſaw, what he declared without ſcruple to 
his friends, that which fide ſocver got the better, the 
war maſt neceſiaril/ end in a tyranny, The only dif- 
ference, he ſaid, was, that if their enemies conquered, 
they ſhould be proſcribed ; if their friends, they would 
bc thves, | | 
He no ſooner arrived at the city, however, than 
he fell, as he tells us, into the very flame of civil diſ- 
cord, and found the war in effect proclaimed : for the 
ſenate had juſt voted a decree, that Cæſar ſhould diſ- 
band his army by a certain day, or be declared an 
enemy; and Cæſar's ſadden march towards Rome 
effectually confirmed it. In the midſt of all this hurry 
and confuſion, Cæſar was extremely ſolicitous about 
Cicero; not ſo much to gain him, for that was not to 
be expected, as to prevail with him to ſtand neuter, 
He wrote to him ſeveral times to that effect; and 
employed all their common friends to preſs him with 
letters on that ſubjcct: all which was donc; but in 
vain, for Cicero was impatient to be gone to Pompey. 
In the mean time, theſe letters give us a moſt ſen- 
ſible proof of the high eſteem and credit in which Ci- 
ccro tlourithed at this time in Rome: when, in a con- 
teſt ſor empire, which force alone was to decide, we 
ſee the chiefs on both fides ſo ſolicitous to gain a man 
to their party, who had no peculiar ſkill in arms or 
talents ff war. Purſuing, however, the reſult of all 
his deliberations, he embarked at lengrh to follow 
Pompey, who had been obliged to quit Italy ſome 
time before, and was then at Dyrrachium; and ar- 
rived ſaſely in his camp with his ſon, his brother, and 
his nephew, committing the fortunes of the whole 
ſamily to the iſſne af that cauſe, After the battle of 
Pharlalia, in which Pompey was defeated, Cicero re- 
turned into Italy, ard was afterwards received into 
great favour by Cæſar, who was now declared dicta- 
tor the ſecond time, and Mark Antony his maſter of 
horſe, We may caſily imagine, what we find indeed 
from hiz letters, that he was not a little diſcompoſed 
at the thoughts of an interview with Ceſar, and the 
indignity of offering himſelf to a conqueror againſt 
whom he had been in arms : for though upon many ac- 
counts he had reaſon to expect a kind reception from 


Cæſir, yet he hardly thought his life, he ſays, worth 


beyzing; ſince what was given by a maſter might al- 
ways be taken away again at pleaſure, But at their 
meeting he had no occaſion to {ay or do any thing that 
was below his dignity : for Ceſar no ſooner ſaw him than 
he alizhted, ran to embrace him; and walked with him 
alone, converſing very familiarly, for ſeveral furlongs. 

Cicero was now in his 61ſt year, and forced at laſt 
to part with his wife Terentia; whoſe hamour and 
conduct had been long uncaſy to him. She was a 
woman of an imperious and turbulent ſpirit: and 


though he had borne her perverſcneſs in the vigour of 


health, and flouriſhing ſtate of his fortunes ; yet, ina 
decliuing life, ſoured hy a continual ſucceſſion of mor- 


3 
tiſications from abroad, the want of eaſe and quict at Cicero, 
home was no longer tolerable to him. 
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But he was 
immediately oppreſled by a new and moſt cruel af- 
fliction, the death of his beloved daughter Tullia, who 
died in child-bed ſoon after her divorce from her 
third huſband Dolabella. She was about 32 years 
old at the time of her death; and, by the few hints 
which are left of her character, appears to have been 
an excellent and admirable woman. she was moſt 
affectionately and piouſly obſervant of her father; 
and, to the uſual graces of her ſex, having added the 
more ſolid accompliſhments of knowledge and polite 
letters, was qualified to be the companion and delight 
of his age; and was juſtly eſteemed not only as one 
of the beſt, but the moſt learned, of the Romen ladies. 
His affliction for the death of this daughter was fo 

reat, that, to ſhun all company as much as he could, 
bo removed to Atticus's houſe, where he lived chiefly 
in his library, turning over every book he could meet 


with on the ſubject of moderating grief. But finding 


his reſidence here too public, and a greater reſort to 
him than he could bear, he retired to Aſturia, one of 
his ſeats near Antium; a little iſland on the Latian 
ſhore, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, cover- 
ed with woods and groves cut into ſhady walks; a 
ſcene of all others the fitteſt toindulge melancholy, and 
where he could give a free courſe to his grief.“ Here 
(ſays he to Atticus) I live without the ſpeech of man; 
every morning early I hide myſelf in the thickeſt of 
the wood, and never come out till the evening. Next 
to yourſelf, nothing is ſo dear to me as this ſolitude ; 
and iny whole converſation is with my books.“ In- 
deed his whole time was employed in little elſe than 
reading and writing during Cæſar's adminiſtration, 
which he could never chearfully ſumbit to; and it was 
within this period that he drew up one of the graveſt 
of thoſe philoſophical pieces which are ſtill extant in 
his works. 1 
UD pon the death of Cæſar, Octavius his nephew and 
heir coming into Italy, was preſented to Cicero by 
Hirtius _ Panſa, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions on 
the part of the young man that he would be governed 
entirely by his direction. Indeed Cicero thought it 
neceſſary to cheriſh and encourage Octavius, if for no- 
thing elſe yet to kcep him at a diſtance from Antony; 
but could not yet be perſuaded to enter heartily into his 
affairs. He ſuſpected his youth and want of experi- 
ence; and that he had not ſtrength enough to deal 
with Antony; and, above all, that he had no good diſ- 
poſition towards the conſpirators. He thought it im- 
poſſible he ſhould ever be a friend to them; and was 
perſuaded rather, that if ever he got the upper hand, 
his uncle's acts would be more violently enforced, and 
his death more cruclly revenged, than by Antony him- 
ſelf. And when Cicero did conſent at laſt to unite 
himſelf to Octavius's intereſts, it was with no other 
view but to arm him with a power ſufficient to oppreſs 
Antony; yet ſo checked and limited, that he ſhould 
not be able to oppreſs the republic. 

In the hurry of all theſe politics, he was till proſe- 
cuting his ſtudies with his uſual application ; and, be- 
ſides ſome philoſophical pieces, now tiniſhed his book of 
offices, or the duties of man, for the uſe of his ſon: A 
work admired by all ſucceeding ages as the moſt per- 
feat ſyſtem of Heathen morality, and the nobleſt etiort 


and 


through life with innocence and happineſs. 


1e 
and ſpecimen of what reaſon could do in guiding man 
How- 
ever, he paid a conſtant attention to public affairs; 
miſſed no opportunities, but did every thing that hu- 
man prudence could do for the recovery of the repub- 
lic: for all that vigour with which it was making this 
laſt effort for itſelf, was entirely owing to his counſels 
and authority. This appears from thoſe memorable 
Philippics which from time to time he publithed againſt 
Antony, as well as from other monuments of antiquity, 
But all was in vain: for though Antony's army was 
entirely defcated at the ſiege of Modena, which made 
many people imagine that the war was at an end, and 
the liberty of Rome eſtabliſhed ; yet the death of the 
conſuls Panſa and Hirtius in that action gave the fatal 
blow to all Cicero's ſchemes, and was the immediate 
cauſe of the ruin of the republic, | 
Octavius having ſubdued the ſenate to his mind, 
marched towards Gaul to meet Antony and Lepi- 
dus; who had already paſſed the Alps, and brought 
their armies into Italy, in order to have a perſonal 
interview with him ; which had been privately con- 
certed for ſettling the terms of a triple league, and 
dividing the power and provinces of Italy among 
themſelves. The place appointed for this interview 


Was a ſmall iſland about two miles from Bononia, form- 


cd by the river Rhenus which runs near that city. 
Here they met, and ſpent three days in a cloſe con- 
ference to adjuſt the plan of their accommodation : 
and the laſt thing they adjuſted was the liſt of a pro- 
ſcription which they were determined to make of 
their enemies. This, as the writers tell us, occaſioned 


much difficulty and warm conteſts among them; till 


each in his turn conſented to ſacrifice ſome of his beſt 


friends to the revenge and reſentment of his col- 


leagues, Cicero Was at his Tuſculan villa, when he 


firſt received the news of the proſcription, and of his 
being included in it. It was the deſign of the trium- 
virate to keep it a ſecret, if poſſible, to the moment 
of execution; in order to ſurpriſe thoſe whom they 

had deſtined to deſtruction, before they were aware of 
their danger, or had time to make their eſcape. But 
ſome of Cicero's friends found means to give him car] 
notice of it; upon which he ſet forward to the ſea- ſide, 
with a defign to tranſport himſelf out of the reach of 
his enemies. There, finding a veſſel ready, he preſently 
embarked ; but the winds being adverſe, and the ſea 
uncaſy to him, after he had failed about two leagues 
along the coaſt, he was obliged to land, and ſpend the 
night on ſhore. From thence he was forced, by the 


importunity of his ſervants, on board again; but was 


ſoon afterwards obliged to land at a country-ſeat of his 
a mile from the ſhoye, weary of life, and declaring he 
was reſolved to die in that country which he had fo 
often ſaved. Here he ſlept ſoundly for ſome time, till 
his ſcrvants once more forced him away in a litter to- 
wards the ſhip, having heard that he was purſued by 
Antony's aſſaſſins. They were ſcarce departed when 
the aſlaſlins arrived at his houſe ; and, perceiving him 
to be fled, purſued him immediately towards the ſea, 
and overtook him in a wood that was near the ſhore, 
Their leader was one Popilias Lenas, a tribune of the 
army, whoſe life Cicero had formerly defended and 
ſaved. As ſoon as the ſoldiers appeared, the ſervants 
prepared to defend their maſter's life at the hazard of 
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completely duped. 


1e 


E- 


their own ; but Cicero commanded them to ſet him Cicero. 


down and make no reſiſtance. 
head and his hands, returning with them to Rome as 
the moſt agreeable preſent to their cruel] employer. 


Antony, who was than at Rome, received them with 


extreme. joy, rewarding the murderer with a large ſum 
of money, and ordering the head to be fixed upon the 
roſtra between the two hands: a fad ſpectacle to the 
city ; and what drew tears from every eye, to ſee thoſe 
mangled members which uſed to exert themſelves fo 


gloriouſly from that place in defence of the lives, the 


fortunes, and the liberties of the Roman. people, ſo 
lamentably expoſed to the ſcorn of ſycophants and 
traitors. The deaths of the reſt, ſays an hiſtorian 
of that age, cauſed only a private and particular ſor- 
row ; but Cicero's an univerſal one, It was a triumph 
over the republic itſelf ; and ſeemed to confirm and 
cſtabliſh the perpetual ſlavery of Rome. 


A modern writer,“ however, is of opinion, that * Sin- 


They ſoon cut off hi 


ce poſterity has been too much ſeduced by the name of burne, T. ra- 
Cicero, and that better citizens were ſacrificed to the vs in Sici- 


jealouſy of the triumvirs without exciting ſo much in- 
dignation. If we take an impartial ſurvey of Cicero's 
conduct and principles, avowed in his own epiſtolary 
correſpondence, and trace him through all the laby- 


rinths of his contradictory letters, we {hall find more 


to blame than to admire ; and diſcover, that the deſire 
of advancing his fortunes, and making himſelf a name, 


were, from his outſet in life, the only objects he had 
in view. The good of his country, and the dictates 
of ſtern ſteady virtue, were nor, as in Brutus and Cato, 


the conſtant ſprings of his actions. The misfortunes 
that befel him after his conſulſhip, developed his cha- 
racter, and ſhowed him in his true colours; from that 
time to his death, puſillanimity, irreſolution, and un- 
worthy repining, tainted his jadgment, and perplexed 
every ſtep he wiſhed to take. He flattercd Pompey 
and cringed to Cæſar, while in his private letters he 


abuſed. them both alternately. He acknowledges in a 


letter to his friend, the time-ſerving Atticus, that, al- 


though he was at preſent determined to ſupport the 


cauſe of Rome and liberty, and to bear misfortune like 


y a philoſopher, there was one thing, which would gain 


him over to the triamvirs, and that was their procu- 
ring for him the vacant angurſhip ; ſo pitiſul was the 
bribe to which he would have facrified his honour, 


his opinion, and the commonwealth. By his wayer- 


ing imprudent conduct, he contributed greatly towards 
its deſtruction, After reproaching the conſpirators 


for leaving him out of the ſecret, and loading them 


with themoſt flattering compliments on their delivering 


Rome from Cæſar's tyranny, he calls Caſca an aſſaſſin, 


to pay his court to the boy Octavius, by whom he was 
His praiſes of this triumvir are in 
the higheſt ſtrain of. panegyric. Mark Antony well 
knew, that the virulent abuſe which Cicero was con- 


tinnally pouring out againſt him, was not an effuſion 


of patriotic zeal or virtuous indignation, but merely 
the cbullitions of perſonal hatred. He therefore cauſed 
Cicero to be Killed, as an angry man that has been 
ſtung ſtamps on a venomous animal that comes within 
reach of his foot, The cloak he threw over the body 
of Brutus, and the ſpeech he pronounced at the fight 
of that hero when dead, differ widely from the threat- 
ment he gave the remains of Cicero; and ſhow, that he 


ly, vol. it. 
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Cicero, made 2 diſtinction between a Roman who oppoſed him 
Cichoriwm. from political motives, and one whoſe enmity aroſe 
rom private m_ | 


Cicero's death happened on the 7th of December, in 
the 64th year of his age, about ten days from the ſettle- 
ment of the firit triumvirate ; and with him expired the 
ſhort empire of eloquence among the Romans. As an 
orator he is thus characteriſed by Dr Blair. © In all his 
orations his art is conſpicuous. He begins commonly 
with a regular exordium ; and with much addreſs pt c- 
poſſeſſes the hearers, and ſtudies to gain their affections. 
His method is clear, and his arguments are arranged 
with exact propricty. In a ſuperior clearneſs of me- 
thod, he has an advantage over Demoſthenes. Every 
thing appears in its proper place, He never tries to 


move till he has attempted to convince ; and in moving, 


particularly the ſofter paſſions, he is highly ſucceſsful. 
No one ever knew the force of words better than Cice- 
He rolls them along with the greateſt beauty and 
magnificence ; and in the ſtructure of his ſentences is 
eminemly curious and exact. He is always full and 
ſlowing, never abrupt. He amplifies every thing ; yet 


though his manner is generally diffuſe, it is often hap · 


pily varied and accommodated to the ſubject. When 
an important public object rouſed his mind, and de- 


manded indignation and force, he departs conſiderably 


from that looſe and declamatory manner to which he 
at other times is addicted, and becomes very forcibleand 
vehement. This great orator, however, is not without 
his deſects. In moſt of his orations there is too much 
art, even carried to a degree of oſtentation. He ſeems 
often deſirous of obtaining admiration rather than of 
operating conviction, e 1s ſometimes, therefore, 
ſhowy rather than ſolid, and diffuſe where he ought 
to have been urgent. His ſentences are always round 
and ſonorous. They cannot be accuſed of monotony, 
ſince they poſleſs variety of cadence; but from too 
great a fondneſs for magnificence, he is on ſome 
occaſions deficient in ſtrength. Though the ſervices 
which he had performed to his country were very con- 
ſiderable, yet he is too much his own panegyriſt. An- 
cient manuers, which impoſed fewer reſtraints on the 
ſide of decorum, may in ſome degree excuſe, but can- 
not entirely juſtify, his vanity.” in 

__ CICHORIUM, s$vccory : A genus of the poly- 
gamia æqualis order, belonging to rhe * claſs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 49th order, Compoſita, The receptacle is a little 
palcaccous; the calyx calyculated; the pappus almoſt 
quinquedentated, and indiſtinctly hairy. 

Species. 1. The intybus, or wild ſuccory, grows 
naturally by the ſides of roads, and in ſhady lanes, in 
many places of Britain. It ſends out long leaves from 
the roots, from between which the ſtalks ariſe, grow- 
ing to the height of three or four feet, and branching 
out into ſmaller ones. The flowers come out from 
the ſides of the ſtalks, and are of a fine blue colour, 


They are ſacceeded by oblong ſeeds covered, incloſed 


in a down. 2. The ſpinoſum, with a prickly forked 
ſtalk, grows naturally on the ſea-coaſts in Sicily, and 
the itiands of the Archipelago. This {ends out from 


the root many long leaves which are indented on their 
edges, and ſpread flat on the ground; from between 
theſe ariſe the ſtalks, which have very few leaves, 
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and thoſe are ſmall and entire: theſe Ralks arc di- Cichorium. 
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vided in forks upward, and from between them come 
out the flowers, which arc of a pale blue colour, and are 
ſucceeded by ſceds ſbaped like thoſe of the common 
ſorts, The cuds of the ſmaller branches are termina- 
ted by ſtar like ſpines which are very ſharp. 3. 1 he 
cndivia, or ſuccory, with broad crenated Icaves, ditiers 
from the wild fort in its duration, being only annual, 
whereas the wild fort is perennial, 

Culture, &c. The lait ſpecies may be conſidered 
both as an annual and bicumal plant. It fown early 
in the ſpring, or cven any time before the beginning 
of June, the plants very commonly ny up to iced the 
ſame ſummer, and periſh in autumn. If town in June 


and July, they acquire perfection in autumn, conti- 
nue till the next ſpring, then ſhoot up ſtalks for flower 


and ſeed, and ſoon atter periſh. ihe inner leaves 
are the uſeful parts. Theſe when blanched white to 
render them criſp and tender, and reduce them from 
their natural ſtrong taſte to an agreeably bitter one, 
are then fit for uſe. They are valued chiefly as in- 
gredients in autumn and winter falads, and tor ſome 
culinary uſes. The principal ſeaſon of them is from 
the latter end of Augult till Chriſtmas or longer, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the ſcaſon; though the 
curled kinds generally reſiſt the froſts of our ordinary 
winters, and remain in tolcrable perfection till March 
or April. They are propagated by ſeeds ſown in an 

open ſpot of ground, from which the plants are to be 
removed into open beds or borders, where they may 
remain to grow to full ſize, The ſeaſon for tg. 
theſe ſeeds is from the beginning of June to the en 

of July; and to have a regular ſupply of plants, it is 
proper to perform three different ſowiugs at about 
three weeks or a month's interval. The great excel- 
lence of endive is to have its inner leaves finely whi- 
tened or blanched, They naturally incline to white- 
neſs of themſelves; but this may be greatly improved 
by art when the plants are arrived at full growth. 


Different methods are practiſed for this purpoſe, ſuch 


as tying the leaves ap. 11-70 ; or taking up the plants, 
and replanting them directly, almoſt to their tops, in 
ridges of dry carth, laying boards or tiles flat-ways 
on the top of the plants ; but the firſt 1s found to an- 


ſwer the purpoſe moſt effectuallßy. The proper time 


for beginning this work is, when the leaves are al- 
moſt fall grown; that is, when they are fo far ad- 
vanced that the leaves of the different plants interfere 
with one another, and their hearts are full and buſhy : 
but they are not all to be tied up at once, only a duc 
ſupply of the largeſt and forwardeſt plants, once cye- 
ry ten or twelve days according to the demand; for 
the blanching takes up about three weeks. Blanch- 
ing in ridges of carth, however, is ſometimes prac- 
file in winter when a ſevere froſt is ſetting in; for 
by burying them in the earth almoſt to their tops, 
they are more out of the power of the cold. In No- 
vember, or December, when hard weather is ap- 
proaching, let a piece of light ground, that lies warin, 
be trenched up in one or more ſharp ridges, two or 
three feet wide at bottom, and near as much in 
height, ſideways to the ſun, making the ſides as ſteep 
as poſſible, that the wer may run quickly off; then, 
in a dry day, take np a quantity of your ſull grown 

; plants, 
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wcindeh, plants, with their roots entire, and diveſting them of live under ground; and arc, as well as the perfect in - CiciBes 
damaged leaves, gather each plant cloſe in your hand, ſects, tigers in their nature, attacking and deſtroying h 
placing them horizontally an the ſunny fide of the all they can overcome. | -- 


orders. 


ridge of earth almoſt to their tops, and about fix or 
cight inches each way diſtant. In ſevere froſt, it 
will be proper to beſtow ſome covering on the plants. 
[A:dicinal uſes. The roots and leaves of the wild 
ſuccory, and ſeeds of the endive, are articles of the 
materia medica. The firſt has a moderately bitter 
taſte, with ſome degree of roughneſs ; the leaves are 
ſomewhar leſs bitter; and the darker coloured and 
more deeply jagged they are, the bitterer is their taſte. 
Wild ſuccory is an uſetul detergent, aperient, and at- 
tennating medicine, acting without much 1rritation, 
tending rather to cool than to heat the body ; and, at 


the ſame time, corroborating the tone of the inteſtines. 


All the parts of the plant, when wounded, yield a 
milky ſaponaceous juice. This, when taken in large 
quantities, ſo as to keep up-a gentle diarrhoea, and 
continued for ſome weeks, has been found to produce 
excellent effects in ſcorbmic and other chronical diſ- 


leſler cold ones. | 
CICINDELA, the SPARKLER, in Zoolopy, a genus 
of inſects belonging to the order of colcoptera. The 


antennæ are ſetaccous; the jaws are prominent; and fur- 


niſhed with teeth; the eyes are a little prominent; and 
the breaſt is roundiſh and marginated. 


There are 14 


and that one is broader, and tolcrably round; laſtly, 
There is alſo 
fometimes ſcen a black ſpot on the middle of each ely- 
trum, oppolite to the ſecond white ſpot. The upper lip 


a fixth, at the extremit/ of the clytra. 


is alſo white, as is the upper ſide of the jaws, which are 


very prominent and ſharp. This inſect runs with 


great ſwiftneſs, and flics eaſily. It is found in dry 
ſandy places, eſpecially in the beginning of ſpring. 


In the fame places its larva is met with, which reſem- 
bles a long, ſoft, whnith worm, armed with fix legs, 
and a brown ſcaly head. It makes a perpendicular 


round hole in the ground, and keeps its head at the 
entrance of the hole to catch the inſects that fall into 
it; a ſpot of ground is fometimes entirely perforated 
in this manner. The inſects belonging to this genus 
are generally very beautiful, and merit the attention 


of the curious in their microſcopic obſcrvations; ſome 


are minute, though not inferior in ſplendor, therefore 
beſt ſured for the amuſement. Living fubjects are 
everpreicrable to dead ones, The larvæ of all this genus 


The qualities of the endive are ncarly of the 
ſame kind. The feeds are ranked among the four 


CICISBEO, anltalian term, which in its etymolo- 

y ſignifies a whiſperer ; which has been beſtowed in 
Traly both on lovers, and on thoſe who to outward ap- 
pearance act as ſuch, attending on married ladies with 
as much attention and reſpect as if they were their lo- 
vers. This Italian cuſtom has been ſpoken of very re- 
proachfully by ſome writers: Mr Baretti has taken 
great pains to vindicate it. He aſcribes it to a ſpirit 
of gallantry, derived from the ages of chivalry, and 
much heightened and refined by the revival of the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy in Italy, about the thirteenth century ; 
and by the verſes of Petrarch in compliment to the 


| beautiful Laura, and his numerous imitators. 


_CICLUT, or CicLuch, a ſtrong frontier town of 
Dalmatia, ſituated on the river Norentha, in E. Long. 
I7. 40. N. Lat. 45. 20. Itis ſurrounded with walls 
built in the ancient manner, and was taken by the Ve- 
netians from the Turks m 1694. : 

CICONES, a people of Thrace near the Hebrus. 
Ulyſles at his return from Troy conquered them, and 
plundered their chief city Iſmarus. They tore to 
pieces Orpheus for his obſcene indulgencies. | 

CICUTA, properly ſignifies an hollow intercepted. 
between two knots, of the ſtalks or reeds of which 
the ancient ſhepherds nſed to make their pipes. It is. 
now, however, generally uſed to ſignify the water hem- 


5 ſpecies. The campeſtris, or field-ſparker, is one of lock, and alſo the common fort ; but Linnæus has de- 
Plate the moſt beautiful of the genus. The upper part of its ſcribed the latter under the old name of Cox iu. 
XXVII. body is of a fine green colour, rough, and rather blu- See that article. | 1 5 

iſn. The under ſide, as alſo the legs and antennæ, are There are three fpecies of water-hemlock ; the viroſa, 
of a ſhot colour, gold and red, of a copperiſh caſt. the bulbifera, and the maculata. Of theſe the firſt is 
The eyes are very prominent, and give the head a the only one remarkable, and that for the poiſonous 
broad appearance. The thorax is angular, and nar- qualities of its roots, which have been often known to 
rower than the head; which conſtitutes the charater deſtroy children who eat them for parſnips. 
of the cicindelæ. It is rough, and of a green colour CicuTAa is alſo ufed, chiefly among the ancients, 
_ tinged with gold, as well as the head. The elytra are for the juice or liquor exprefled from the above plant, 
delicately and irregularly dotted. Each of them has ſix being the common poiſon wherewuh the ſtate crimi- 
white ſpots, viz. one on the top of the elytrum, at its nals at Athens were put to death: Though ſome have 
> outward angle: three more along the outward edge, ſuggeſted, that the poiſonous dranght to which the 
| Burlut's Of which the middlemoſt forms a kind of lunula; a Athenians doomed their criminals was an infpiſſated 
Toſcts, fiſth, on the middle of the elytra, oppoſite the lunula; juice compounded of the juice of cicuta and ſome 


other corroſive herbs. | | 

Socrates drank the cicuta,—Plato, in his dialogue 
on the immortality of the ſoul, obſerves, that“ The 
execationer adviſed Socrates not to talk, for fear of 
cauſing the cicuta to operate too lowly.” M. Petit 
in his 0b/ervationes Miſcellanez, remarks, that this ad- 
vertiſement was not given by the executioner ont of 
humanity, but to ſave the cicuta for he was only al- 
lowed ſo much poiſon per ann, which, if he exceeded, 
he was to furniſh at his own expence. This con- 


ſtruction is confirmed by a paſſage in Plutarch: the 


executioner who adminiſtered the cicuta to Phocion 
not having enough, Phocion gave him money to buy 
more; obſerving by the way, ** that it was odd enough, 
that at Athens a man muſt pay for every thing, even 
his own death.“ | 
Cl (Roderigo Dias le), a Caſtilian officer, who 
was very ſucceſsful againſt the Moors, under Ferdi- 
nand II. king of Caſtile; but whoſe name would hard- 
ly have been remembered, if Corneille had not _— 
| his 
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Cidaris his paſſion for Chimene the ſubject of an admired tra- ing a dialect of that tongue. We find no mention of Cilicia. 
gedy, founded on a ſimple but affecting incident. The the Kings of Cilicia after the ſettlement in that coun W 
\ Cilicis, Cid is deſperately in love with Chimene, daughter try, till the time of Cyrus, to whom they voluntarily 
of the Count de Gomes : but he is at variance with ſubmitted, continuing ſubje& to the Perſians till the 
the Count; and being challenged by him, kills him overthrow of that empire; but governed to the time 
in a duel, The conflict between love and honour in of Artaxerxes Mnemon, by kings of their own na- 
the breaſt of Chimene, who at m_ pardons and tion. After the downfal of the Perſian empire, Cili- 
marries the Cid, forms the beauty of the picce, He cia became a province of that of Macedon ; and, on 
died in 1093, the death of Alexander, fell to the ſhare of Scleucus, 
CIDARIS, in antiquity, the mitre uſed by the Jew- and continued under his deſcendents till it was reduced 
iſh high prieſts. The Rabbins ſay, that the bonnet to a Roman province by Pompey. As a proconſular 
_ uſed by prieſts in general was made of a piece of linen province, it was firſt governed by Appius Claudius 
cloth 16 yards long, which covered their heads like a Pulcher ; and after him by Cicero, who reduced ſcve- 
helmet or turban : and they allow no other difference ral ſtrong holds on mount Amanus, in which ſome C1- 
between the high-prieſt's bonnet and that of other licians had fortified themſelves, and held out againſt 
prieſts, than that the one is flatter, and more in the his predeceſſor. It was on this occaſion that the di- 
form of a turban ; whereas that worn by ordinary viſion, formerly mentioned, into Trachza and Cam- 
= prieſts roſe ſomething more in a point. peſtris, took place. The latter became a Roman pro- 
* _ CIGNAMNI, (Carlo) an Italian painter, was born at vince ; but the former was governed by kings appoint- 
Bologna in 1623 ; and was the diſciple of Albani. He ed by the Romans, till the reign of Veſpaſian, When 
was eſteemed by pope Clement XI. who nominated the family of Tracondementus being extinct, this part 
him prince of the academy of Bologna, and loaded him alſo made a province of the empire, and the whole di- 
with favours, Cignani died at the Forli 1719. The vided into Cilicia Prima, Cilicia Secunda, and Iſauria; 
capola of la Madona del Fuoco at Forli, in which he the firſt took in all Cilicia Campeſtris, the ſecond the 
repreſented Paradiſe, is an admirable work. His prin- coaſt of Cilicia Trachza, and the laſt the inland parts 
cipal pictures are at Rome, Bologna, and Forli. of the ſame diviſion, It is now a province of Aſiatic 
CIGOLI, or C1vor 1, the painter. See Civort. Turkey; and is called Caramania, having been the 
CILIA, the Evg-LasHEs. Sce ANaTOMY,P. 766. laſt province of the Caramanian Kingdom which held 
col. i. | | out againſt the Ottoman race. | | 
_ . CILIATED TLEar, among botanical writers, one That part of Cilicia called by the ancients Cilicia 
ſarrounded with parallel filaments ſomewhat like the Campeſiris, was, if we believe Ammianus Marcellinzs, 
hairs of the eye-lids. | one of the molt fruitful countries of Aſia ; but the 
CILICIA, an ancient kingdom of Aſia, lying be- weſtern part equally barren, though famous, even io 
tween the 36th and goth degree of north latitude: this day for an excellent breed of horſes, of which 
bounded on the caſt by Syria, or rather by Mount 600 are yearly ſent to Conſtantinople for the ſpecial 
Amanus, which ſeparates it from that . ; by uſe of the Grand Signior. The air in the inland parts 
Pamphylia, on the weſt ; by Iſauria, Cappadocia, and is reckoned wholeſome ; but that on the ſea-coaſt very 
Armenia Minor, on the north; and by the Mediter- dangerous, cſpecially to ſtrangers. _ 
rancan ſea, on the ſouth, It is ſo ſurrounded by ſteep The rivers of any note are the Pyramus, which riſes 
and craggy mountains, chiefly the Taurus and Amanus, on the north fide of mount Taurus, and empties itſelf 
that it may be defended by a handfal of reſolute men into the Mediterranean between Iſſus and Magaraſius; 
againſt a numerous army, there being but three nar- and the Cydnus, which 18 from the Antitaurus, 
row paſles leading into it, commonly called Fylæ Ci- paſſes through Tarſus, and diſembogues itſelf into the 
liciæ, or the gates of Cilicia ; one on the ſide of Cap- Mediterranean, This laſt is famous for the rapidity of 
padocia, called the Paſs of Mount Taurus; and the its ſtream, and the coldnefs of its waters, which proy- 
other two called the Paſs of Mount Amanus, and the ed very dangerous to Alexander the Great, 
Paſs of Syria. The whole country was divided by the The Cicilians, if we believe the Greck and Roman 
ancients into Cilicia Aſpera, and Cilicia Campeſtris; hiſtorians, were a rough unpoliſhed race of people, un- 
the former called by the Greeks Trachaa or Stony, fair in their dealings, crucl, and liars even to a proverb. 
from its abounding ſo with ſtones ; and to this day the In the Roman times, they became greatly addicted to 
Whole province is called by the Turks, Tas Wileteth, piracy, They firſt began, in the time of the Mithri- 
or the Stony Province. datic war, to infeſt the neighbouring provinces along 
According to Joſephus, Cilicia was firſt peopled by with the Pamphylians ; and, being emboldened with 
Tarſhiſh the ſon of Javan, and his deſcendents, whence ſucceſs, they ſoon ventured as far as the coaſts of 
the whole country was named Tarſus, The ancient Greece and Italy, where they took a vaſt number of 
inhabitants were in proceſs of time driven out by a flaves, whom they fold to the Cypriots and the kings 
| colony of Phoenicians, who, under the conduct of Ci- of Egypt and Syria, They were, however, at laſt 1 
lix, firſt ſettled in the iſland of Cyprus, and from defeated and entirely ſuppreſſed by Pompey the Great. 9 
thence paſſed into the country which, from the leader, See (Hiſlory of ) Rowe. 3 | = 
they called Cilicia, Afterwards, ſeveral other colo- CILIA Terra, in the natural hiſtory of the anci- 228, 
| nies from different nations ſettled iu this kingdom, ents, a bituminous ſubſtance improperly called an carth, =_ 
| particularly from Syria and Greece; whence the Cili- which, by boiling, became tough like bird-lime, and 5 
cians in ſome places uſed the Greek tongue, in others was ufed inſtead of that ſubſtance to cover the ſtocks 
| the Syriac ; but the former greatly corrupted by the of the vines for preſerving them from the Worins. 
Es Perſian, the predominant language of the country be- It probably ſerved in this office in a ſort of double ca- 
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Cilicium pacity, driving away theſe animals by its nauſeous 


{mell, and entangling them if they chanced to get a- 


Cimbri. mongſt it. 


Cambden. 


Cymatium, or OGEE. 


CILICIUM, in Hebrew antiquity, a ſort of habit 
made of coarſe ſtuff, formerly in uſe among the Jes 
in times of mourning and diſtreſs. It is the ſame with 
what the Septnagiut and Hebrew verſions call ſackcloth. 

CILLEY, an ancient and famous town of Germa- 
ny, in the circle Auſtria, and in Upper Carniola. 
It is the capital of a county of the ſame name, and is 


ſituated on the river Saan, in E. Long. 15. 45. N. Lat. 


36. 28. 4 8 Ls 
_ CILURNUM, (Notitia;) a town of Britain: 


thought to be Collerton, or Collerford, in Northum- 


berland ; but Walwic, or Sciliccſter, according to 
CIMA, or S1ma, in architecture, the ſame with 
CIMABUE, (Giovani) a renowned painter, born 
at Florence in 1240, and the firſt who revived the art 
of painting in Italy. He painted, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, in freſco and in diſtemper; 
colours in oil not being then found out. He excelled 
in architecture as well as in painting; and was con- 
cerned in the fabric of Sancta Maria del Fior at Flo- 
rence : during Weich employment he died at the age 
of 60, and left many diſciples. 
CIMBRI, an ancient Celtic nation, inhabiting the 


uorthern parts of Germany. They are ſaid to have 
been deſcended from the Aſiatic Cimmerians, and to 


have taken the name of Cimbri when they changed 
their old habitations. When they firſt became re- 
markable, they inhabited chiefly the peninſula now 


called Jutland, and by the ancients Cimbrica Cherſ0- 


neſus. About 113 years before Chriſt, they left their 


_ peninſula with their wives and children; and joining 
the Teutones, a neighbouring nation, took their jour- 


ney ſouthward in queſt of a better country. They 


firſt fell upon the Boii, a Gauliſh nation ſituated near 
| Here they were repulſed, and 
obliged to move nearer the Roman provinces. 


the Hercynian foreſt. 


The 
republic being then alarmed at the approach of ſuch 


_ multitudes of barbarians, ſent an army againſt them 


under the conſul Papirius Carbo. On the approach 
of the Roman army, the Cimbri made propoſals of 
peace. The conſul pretended to accept it ; but ha- 
ving thrown them into a diſadvantageous ſituation, 
treacherouſly attacked their camp. His perfidy was 
rewarded as it deſerved ; the Cimbri ran to arms, and 
not only repulſed the Romans, hut, attacking them 


In their turn, utterly defeated them, and obliged the 
| ſhattered remains of their forces to conceal themſclves 


in the neighbouring foreſts. - After this victory the 
Cimbri entered Tranſalpine Ganl, which they quickly 
filled with fla1ghter and deſolation. Here they con- 
tinned five or fix years, when another Roman army 
under the conſul Silanus marched againſt them. This 
general met with no better ſucceſs than Carbo had 
done, His army was routed at the firſt onſet; in 
conſequence of which, all Narbonne Gaul was expoſed 


at once to the ravages of theſe barbarians. | 


About 105 years before Chriſt, the Cimbri began 


to threaren the Roman empire itſelf with deſtruction, 
The Ganls marched from all parts with a deſign to 


9 ] 


threw into the Rhone 
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join them, and to invade Italy. The Konan army Cmbil. 
was commanded by the proconſul Cæ pio, and the con- 


fil Mallius ; but as theſe two commanders could not 
agree, they were adviſcd to ſeparate, and divide thcir 
forces. This advice proved the ruin of the whole 
army. The Cimbri immediately fell upon a ſtrong 
detachment of the conſular army commanded by M. 
Aurclins Scaurus, which they cut oft to a man, and 
made Scaurus himſelf priſoner. Mallius being greatly 
imimidated by this defeat, deſired a reconciliation Vitk 
Czpio, but was haughtily refuſed, He moved near- 
cr the conſul, however, with his army, that the enemy 
might not be defeated without his having a ſhare in 
the action. The Cimbri, by this movement, imagin- 
ing the commanders had made up their quarrel, ſent 


ambaſſadors to Mallius with propoſals of peace. As 


they could not help going through Cæpio's camp, he 


ordered them to be brought before him ; but finding 


they were empowered to treat only with Mallius, he 
could ſcarce be reſtrained from putting them to death, 
His troops, however, forced him to confer with Mal- 
lius about the propoſals ſent by the barbarians : but 
as Cæpio went to the conſuls tent againſt his will, fo 


he oppoſed him. in every thing; contradicted with 
great obſtinacy, and inſulted him in the groſſeſt man- 


ner. The deputies on their return acquainted their 


countrymen that the miſunderſtanding between the Ro- 


man commanders ſtill ſubſiſted; upon which the Cim- 
bri attacked the camp of Cæ pio, and the Gauls that 
of Mallius. Both were forced, and the Romans ſlaugh- 
tered without mercy. Eiphty thouſand citizens and 
allies of Rome, with 40,000 ſervants and ſutlers, pe- 
riſhed on that fatal day. In ſhort, of the two Roman 


armies only 10 men, with the two generals, eſcaped to 


carry the news of ſo dreadful a defeat The conquer- 
ors wa an all the ſpoil, purſuant to a vow they had 
made before the battle. The gold and filver they 


taken, and put to death all the priſoners. 7 
The Romans were thrown into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation on the news of ſo terrible an overthrow., They 
ſaw themſelves threatened with a deluge of Cimbri 
and Gauls, numerous enongh to over-run the whole 
country. They did not, however, deſpair. A new 
army was raiſed with incredible expedition; no citi- 
zen whatever who was fit to bear arms being exempt- 
ed. On this occaſion alſo, fencing-maſters were firſt 


Introduced into the Roman camp; by which means the 


ſoldiers were ſoon rendered in a manner invincible. 
Marius, who was at that time in high reputation on 
account of his victories in Africa, was choſen com- 


mander, and waited for the Cimbri in Tranſalpine 


Gaul: but they had reſolved to enter Italy by two 
different ways; the Cimbri over the eaſtern, and the 
Teutones and other allies over the weſtern Alps. The 
Roman general therefore marched to oppoſe the lat- 
ter, and defeated the Ambrones and Jeutones with 
great ſlaughter“. 


drowned the horſes they had 


The Cimbri, in the mean time, » 


Sec An- 


entered Italy, and ſtruck the whole country with ter- brones and 
ror. Catullus and Sylla attempted to oppoſe them; Tellanei. 
but their ſoldiers were ſo intimidated by the fierce 
countenances and terrible appearance of theſe barba- 
rians, that nothing could prevent their flying before 
Jefence- 
* 


them. The city of Rome was now totally 


* 


Cimbri, 
Eimer. 


The 
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leſs; and, had the Cimbri only marched briſkly for- 
wards, they had undoubtedly become maſters of it; 
but they waited in expectation of being joined by their 
allics the Ambrones and Teutones, not having heard 
of their defeat by Marins, till the ſenate had time to 
recal him to the defence of his country. By their or- 
der he joined his army to that of Catullus and Sylla ; 
and upon that union was declared commander in chief. 
man army conliſted of 52,300 men. The ca- 
valry of the Cimbri were no more than 15,000, but 
their foot ſeemed innumerable; for, being drawn up 
in a ſquare, they are ſaid to have covered 30 furlongs. 
The Cimbri attacked the Romans with the utmoſt 
fury; but, being unaccuſtomed to bear the heats of 
Italy, they ſoon began to loſe their ſtrength, and were 


caſily overcome. But they had put it out of their 
power to fly; for, that they might Keep their ranks 


day employed only in the moſt terrible butchery 


the hetter, they had, like true barbarians, tied them- 
ſelves together with cords faſtenened to their belts, ſo 
that the Romans made a moſt terrible havock of them. 
The battle was therefore ſoon over, and the whole 
An 
hundred and twenty thouſand were Killed on the field 
of battle, and 60,000 taken priſoners, The victorious 
Romans then marched to the enemy's camp ; where 
they had a new battle to fight with the women, whom 


they found more fierce than cven their huſband's had 


multitude was deſtroyed. 


been. From their carts and waggons, which formed 
a kind of fortification, they diſcharged ſhowers of 
darts aud arrows on friends and foes without diſtinc- 
tion. Then they firſt ſuffocated their children in their 
arms, and then they put an end to their own lives, 
The greateſt part of them hanged themſclves on trees. 
One was found hanging at a cart with two of her chil- 
dren at her heels. Many of the men, for want of 
trees and ſtakes, tied ſtrings in running knots about 
their necks, and faſtened them to the tails of their 


horſes, and the horns and feet of their oxen, in order 


to ſtrangle themſelves that way; and thus the whole 


The country of the Cimbri, which, after this ter- 
rible cataſtrophe, was left a mere deſart, was again 
peopled by the Scythians; who, being driven by Pom- 
pey out of that vaſt ſpace between the Euxine and the 


Caſpian ſea, marched towards the north and weſt of 


Europe, ſabduing all the nations they met with in their 


way. They conquered Ruſſia, Saxony, Weſtphalia, 


and other countries as far as Finland, Norway, and 


Sweden. It is pretended that Wodin their leader tra- 
verſed ſo many countries, and endeavoured to ſubdue 


them, only with a view to excite the people againſt 


Plate 
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the Romans ; and that the ſpirit of animoſity which 
he had excited operated ſo powerfully after his death, 
that the northern nations combined to attack it, and 
never ceaſed their incurſions till it was totally ſub- 
verted. | 

CIMEX, or Bvus, in zoology, a genus of inſects 
belonging to the order of hemiptera. The roſtrum is 
inflected. The antennz are longer than the thorax. 


The wings are folded together croſs-wiſe; the upper 


ones are coriaceous from their baſe towards their mid- 
dle. The back is flat; the thorax margined. The 
feet are formed for running. | 

This genus is divided into different ſeQions, as fol- 
lows: 1. Thoſe without wings. 2. Thoſe in which the 


lo J 


too little acquainted, in 
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eſcutcheon is extended ſo far as to cover the abdomen Cimesz. 
3. The colcoptrati, whoſe elytra are. 


and the wings. 
wholly coriaccous. 4. Thoſe whoſe clytra are mem- 
branaceous ; theſe are very much depreſſed like a leaf, 
5. In which the thorax is armed on each ſide with a 
ſpine, 6. Thoſe which are of an oval form, without 
{pines on the thorax, 7. In which the antennæ be- 
come ſetaceous towards their point. 8, Thoſe of an 
oblong form. 9. Thoſe whole antennæ are ſetaceous, 
and as long as the body. 10. Thoſe which have 
their thighs armed with ſpines. 11. Thoſe whoſe bo- 
dies are long and narrow. Linnæus cnumerates no 
tewer than 121 ſpecics, to which ſeveral have been 
added by other naturaliſts. A very peculiar ſpecies 
was diſcovered by Dr Sparman at the cape, which 
he has named Cimex and arora He obſcryed it as at 
noon-tide he ſought for ſhelter among the branches of 
a ſhrub from the intolerable heat of the ſun. Tho' 
the air (ſays he) was extremely ſtill and calm, ſo as 
hardly to have ſhaken an aſpen leaf, yet I thought I 
ſaw a little withered, pale, crumpled leaf, caten as it 
were by caterpillars, flittering from the tree. This 
appeared to me ſo very extraordinary, that I thought 
it worth my while ſuddenly to quit my verdant bower 
in order to contemplate it; and I could ſcarcely be- 
lieve my eyes, when I ſaw a live inſect, in ſhape and 
colour reſembling the fragment of a withered leaf, with 
the edges ae up and eaten away, as it were, b 
caterpillars, and at the ſame time all over beſet with 
prickles. Nature, by this peculiar form, has certain- 
ly extremely well defended and concealed, as it were 
in a maſk, this inſet from birds and its other dimi- 
nutive foes: in all probability with a view to preſerve 
it, and employ it for ſome important office in the ſy- 
ſtem of her economy ; a ſyſtem with which we are 
eneral too little inveſti- 
gate, and, in every part of it, can never ſufficiently 
admire with that reſpe& and veneration which we 
owe to the great Author of nature and Ruler of the 
univerſe,” | 3 

The larvæ of bugs only differ from the perfect in- 
ſect by the want of wings; they run over plants; 
grow and change to chryſalids, without appearing to 
undergo any material difference. They bave only ru- 


diments of wings, which the laſt transformation un- 


folds, and the inſect is then perfect. In the two firſt 
ſtages bar are unable to propagate their ſpecies. In 
their pefect ſtate, the female, fecundated, lays a 
great number of eggs, which are often found upon 
plants, placed one by the ſide of another; many of 
which, viewed through a glaſs, preſent ſingular va- 
rieties of configuration. Some are crowned with a 
row of {mall hairs, others have a circular fillet; and 


moſt have a piece which forms a cap; this piece the 


larva puſhes off when it forces open the egg. Releaſed 


by nature from their priſon, they overſpread the plant 


on Which they feed, extracting, by the help of the 
roſtrum, the juices appropriated for their nouriſhment ; 
even in this ſtate, the larvæ are not all ſo peaceably in- 
clined ; ſome are voracious in an eminent degree, and 
ſpare ncither ſex nor ſpecies they can conquer, In 


their perfect ſtate they are mere cannibals, glutting 
themſelves with the blood of animals; they deſtroy 
caterpillars, flies, and even the coleopterous tribe, whoſe 
hardneſs of elytra one would imagine was proof a- 

; | gainſt 
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Cimiciſuga gainſt their attacks, have fallen an eaſy prey to the 


ſharp piercing nature of the roſtrum of the bug, and 


Cimolia. the uncantious naturaliſt may experience a feeling ſe- 


in their ſeveral countries. 


coaſt of Italy. 


dorn appellation Crim. 


never ſaw the light of the ſun (Homer). 


verity of its nature. The cimex lectularius or houſe- 
bag, is particularly acceptable to the palate of ſpiders 
in general, and is even ſought after by wood-bugs ; 
which is not indeed ſurprizing, when the general vo- 
racity of this genus is conſidered. | 

The methods of expelling houſe-bugs are various, as 
oil of turpentine, the ſmoke of corn-mint, of narrow- 
leaved wild crefs, of herb-robert, of the reddiſh agaric, 
of muſtard, Guinea pepper, pcats or turf, Cc. (Sec 
alſo Bug and CIMICIF VGA). 

CIMICIFUGA, in botany : A genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants. 


The male calyx is almoſt pentaphyllous; there is no co- 


rolla ; the ſtamina are 20 in number ; the female calyx 


is al moſt pentaphyllous ; no corolla; the ſtamina 20, and 


barren ; the capſules from 4 to 7, polyſpermous. Meſ- 
ſerſchmidius, in the Iſis Siberica, gives it the follow- 
ing character and name: Cimiciſuga fatida, with the 
leaves of the herb Chriſtopher, bearing a thyrſis of 
yellow male flowers with a red villous ſeed, the ſeed- 


vellel in form of a horn. This whole plant fo reſembles 
the actea racemoſa, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 


them when not in flower; but in the fructification it 
greatly differs from it, the cimicifuga having ſour pi- 


ſtils, the actea but one. Jacquin ſays, that it is a 
native of the Carpathian mountains. It has obtained 


the name of cimicifuga, or bugbane, both in Siberia and 


Tartary, from its property of driving away thoſe in- 
ſccts; and the botaniſts of thoſe parts of Europe which 


are infeſted by them, have long deſired to naturaliſe it 
Gmelin mentions, that in 
Siberia the natives alſo uſe it as an evacuant in dropſy; 


and that its effects are violently emetic and draſtic. 


CIMMERII, anciently a people near the Palus 
Mzotis. They invaded Aſia Minor 1284 years before 
Chriſt, and ſeized upon the kingdom of Cyaxares. 
After they had been maſters of the country for 28 
years, they were driven back by Alyattes king of Ly- 
dia. The name alſo of another nation.on the weſtern 
The country which they inhabited 
was ſuppoſed to be ſo gloomy, that to expreſs a great 
obſcurity the expreſſion of Cimmerian darkneſs has pro- 
verbially been uſed ; and Homer, according to Plu- 


tarch, drew his images of hell and Pluto from the 


gloomy and diſmal country where they dwelt, 
CIMMERIUM, (anc. geog.) a town at the mouth 
of the Palus Mæotis; from which the Boſphorus Cim- 


merius is named; that ſtrait which joins the Euxine 


and the Palus Mæotis. Cimmerii was the name of the 
people, (Homer): and here ſtood the Promontorium 
Cimmerium, (Ptolemy) ; and hence probably the mo- 

CIMMERIUM, (anc. geog.) a place near Baiae, in 
Campania, where formerly ſtood the cave of the ſibyl. 
The people were called Cimmerii ; who living in ſuh- 


terraneous habitations, from which they iſſued in the 


night to commit robberies and other acts of violence, 
To give a 
natural account of his fable, Feſtus ſays, there was 
a valley ſurrounded with a pretty high ridge, which 


precluded the morning and evenin 


am | 
CIMOLIA TERRA, in natural hiſtory ; a name by 


- 
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which the ancients expreſſed a very valuable medici- Cimvlia 


which tobacco-pipes is made, 
characters are, that it is a denſe, compact, heavy 


to years of diſcretion, 
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nal earth ; but which latter ages have ſuppoſed to 


be on other than our tobacco-pipe clay and fuller's Cimon. 
earth, Pil * —ů — 


The cimolia terra of the ancients was found in ſe-— 


veral of the illands of the Archipelago; particularly 
in the iſland of Cimolus, from whence it has its name. 


It was uſed with great ſucceſs in the erylipelas, in- 
flammations, and the like, being applied by way of 
cataplaſm to the part. They alſo uſed, as we do, 


what we call ci7:0/74, or fuller's earth, for the cleanſing 


of clothes. This earth of the ancients, though ſo long 
diſregarded, and by many ſuppoſed to be loſt, is ycr 
very plentiful in Argentiere (the ancient Cimolus), 
Spanto, and many of thoſe iſlands. It is a marl of 
a lax and crumbly texture, and a pure bright white 
colour, very ſoft to the touch. It adheres firmly to 
the tongue; and, if thrown into water, raiſes a litile 
hilling and ebullition, and moulders to a fine powder. 
It . 45 a conſiderable efferveſcence with acids, and 
ſuffers no change of colour in the fire. Theſe are the 
characters of what the ancients called ſimply terra ci- 
mnolia : but beſides this, they had, from the ſame place, 
another earth which they called by the ſame general 
name, but diſtinguiſhed by the epithet purple, purpu- 
reſcens. This they deſcribed to be fattiſh, cold to the 


touch, of a mixed purple colour, and nearly as hard 


as a ſtone, And this was evidently the ſubſtance we 
call ſteatites, or the ſoap-rock ; common in Eglannd, 
and alſo in the iſland of Argentiere, or Cimolus. | 

Cola Alba, the officinal name of the earth of 
Its diſtinguiſhing 


earth, of a dull white colour, and very cloſe texture ; 
it will not caſily break between the fingers, and ſlight- 
ly ſtains the ſkin in handling. It adheres firmly to the 
tongue; melts very ſlowly in the mouth, and is not 


readily diffuſible in water. It is found in many places. 


That of the iſle of Wight is much eſteemed for its co- 
lour. Great plenty of it is found near Pole in Dorſet- 
ſhire and Wedenſbury in Staffordſhire, England. 

. Cimolia Nigra, is of a dark lead colour, hard, dry, 
and heavy; of a ſmooth compact texture, and not 
viſcid : it does not colour the hands; crumbles when 
dry; adheres to the tongue; diffuſes ſlowly in water; 
and it is not acted upon by acids. 
white, and acquires a conſiderable hardneſs. The chief 
pits for this clay, in Britain, are near Northampton, 
where it is uſed in the manufacture of tobacco- pipes. 
It is alſo mixed with the critche clay of Derbyſhire, in 
the 55 5-4 of one part to three, in the manufacture 
of the hard reddiſh brown ware. 


 CIMOLUS, (anc. geog.) one of the Cyclades, now 


called Argentiere. | 
CIMON, an Athenian, ſon of Miltiades and He- 
giſipyle. He was famous for his debaucheries in his 
youth, and the reformation of his morals when arrived 
He behaved with great cou- 
rage at the battle of Salamis, and rendered himſelf po- 
pular by his munificence and valour. He defeated 
the Perſian fleet, took 200 ſhips, and totally ronted 
their land army, the very ſame day, A. U. C. 284. 
The money that he obtained by his victories was not 
applicd for his own private uſe, but with it he fortified 
and embelliſhed the city, He ſome time after 2 
B 2 ts 


It burns perfectly 
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hi popularity, and was baniſhed by the Athenians, who 
declared war againſt the Lacedzmonians, He was re- 
called from his cxile ; and at his return he made a re- 
conciliation between Lacedæmon and his countrymen. 
He was afterwards appointed to carry on the war a- 
zainſt Perſia in Egypt and Cyprus, with a fleet of 200 
tips, and on the coaſt of Aſia he gave battle to the 
enemy, and totally ruined their flcet, A. U. C. 304. 
He died as he was beſicging the town of Citium in 
Cyprus, He may be called the laſt of the Greeks 
whoſe ſpirit and boldneſs defeated the armies of the 
barbarians, He was ſuch an inveterate enemy to the 
Perſian power, that he formed a plan of totally de- 
ſtroying it ; and in his wars he had fo reduced the 
Periians, that they promiſed in a treaty not to paſs 
the Chelidonian iflands with their fleet, or to approach 


within a day's journey of the Grecian ſeas. See Ar- 


1104. 

CINALOA, a province of Mexico in South A- 
merica, abounding in corn, cattle, and cotton; and 
rendered extremely pictureſque, by a number of beau- 
tiful caſcades of clear water that fall down from the 
mountains. It lis on the eaſtern coaſt of the ſea of Ca- 
li fornia, and has a town of the ſame name, ſituated in 
N. Lat. 260. | ee 

CINARA, in bctany, the ARTICHOKF. See Cy- 
ARA. | 

CINCHONA, in botany, a g:nus of the monogy- 


nia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; 


bilocular, with a parallel partition. 


and in the natural method ranking with theſe plants, 
the order of which is doubtful. The corolla is funnel- 
ſhaped, with a woolly ſummit ; the capſule inferior, 
Linnæus de- 
ſcribes tWo ſpecies: 1. The corymbifera, corymb- 
bearing cinchona, or white Pernvian bark, with ob- 
long lanceolate leaves and axillary corymbs; and, 2. 
The officinalis, or coloured Peruvian bark, with ellip- 


tic leaves, downy underncath, and the leaves of the co- 


ving fallen into it, taſted of cinchona; and its uſe in 


ro!la woolly. Both ſpecies are natives of Peru, where 
the trees attain the height of 15 to 20 feet, The for- 


mer particnlarly abounds in the hilly parts of Quito, 


growing promiſcuouſly in the foreſts, and is ſpontane- 
outly propagated from its ſeeds, Both forts have alſo 
been found in the province of Santa Fe. 

The bark has ſome odour, to moſt people not un- 
pleaſant, and very perceptible in the diſtilled water, in 
which floating globules, like effential oil, have been 
obſerved. Its taſte is bitter and aſtringent, accompa- 
nied with a degree of pungency, and leaving a conſi- 
derably laſting impreſſion on the tongue. 

According to ſome, the Peruvians learned the uſe 
of the bark by obſerving certain animals affected with 
intermittents inſt inctively led to it; while others ſay, 
that a Pernvian having an ague, was cured by hap- 
pening to drink of a pool which, from ſome trees ha- 


gangrene is ſaid to have originated from its curing one 
in an aguiſh patient. About the year 1640, the lady 
of the Spaniſh viccroy, the Comitiſſa del Cinchon, 
was cured by the bark, Which has therefore been call- 
ed Cortex or Pulvis Comitiſſe, Cinchina, Cinachina, or 
Chinchina, Kinakina or Kinkina, Quinaquina or Quin- 
quina ; and from the intereſt which the Cardinal de 
Lugo and the Jeſuit fathers took in its diſtribution, it 
has been called Cortex or Pulois Cardinalis de Lugo, Je- 


_ ſuiticus, Palrum, Tc, | 
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On its firſt introduction into Europe, it was reproba- Cinchona. 
ted by many eminent phyſicians ; and at different pcriods 


long after, it was conſidered a dangerous remedy ; but 
its character, in proceſs of time, became very univerſally 
eſtabliſhed. For a number of years, the bark which is 
rolled up into ſhort thick quills, with a rough coat, and 
a bright cinnamon colour in the inſide, which broke 
brittle, and was ſound, had an aromatic flavour, a bit- 
teriſh aſtringent taſte, with a degree of aromatic 
warmth, was eſteemed the beſt ; though ſome eſtec med 
the large pieces as of equal goodneſs, During the time 
of the late war, in the year 1779, the Huſlar frigate 
took a Spaniſh ſhip, loaded principally with Peruvian 
bark, which was much larger, thicker, and of a deeper 
reddiſh colour than the bark in common nſe. Soon af- 
ter it was brought to London, it was tried in St Bar- 
tholomew's Hoſpital, and in other hoſpitals about 
town, and was ſaid to be more efficacious than the 
quill bark. This put practitioners on examining in- 
to the hiſtory of the bark, on trying experiments 
with it, and on making comparative trials of its ef- 
fects with thoſe of the bark in common uſe on pa- 
tients labouring under intermittent complaints. In 
July 1782, Dr William Saunders publiſhed an account 
of this red bark; in which he ſays, that the ſinall quill 
bark uſed in England, is cither the bark of young 
trees, or of the twigs or branches of the old ones ; 
and that the large bark, called the red bark from the 
deep eolour, is the bark of the trunk of the old trees: 
and he mentions a Mr Arnot, who himſelf gathered 
the bark from the trees in Peru; and Monſ. Conda- 
mine, who gives an account of the tree in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris in the 
year 1738; who both ſay, that taking the bark from 
an old tree effectually kills it; but that the moſt of the 
dee trees which are barked, recover, and continue 
healthy ; and that for theſe reaſons the Spaniards now 
barked the younger trees for foreign markets, .though 
they ſtill imported into Spain ſome of the bark of the 


old trees, which they eſteemed to be much more effi- 


cacious than what was got from the young. From 
theſe accounts Dr Saunders concludes, that the large 
red bark brought to London in the year 1779 was of 
the ſame kind as that uſed by Sydenham and Morton, 
as it anſwers to the deſcription of the bark uſed in 
their time, which is given by Dale and other writers 
on the materia medica, who were their contempora- 
ries, Dr Saunders ſays, that it is not only ſtronger 
and more reſinous, but likewiſe more efficacious and 
certain in its effect, than the common bark, and had 


_ cured many agues after the other had failed. 


A ſpecies of cinchona has alſo been diſcovered in 
the Weſt India iſlands, particularly in Jamaica: It is 
accurately deſcribed by Dr Wright, under the title 
of Cinchona Jamaicenſis, in a paper publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, In Jamaica it 1s called 
the ſea- ſide beech, and grows from 20 to 40 feet high. 
The white, furrowed, thick outer bark is not uſed; 
the dark-brown inner bark has the common flayonr, 
with a mixed kind of a tafte, at firſt of horſe-radiſh 
and ginger, becoming at laſt bitter and aſtringent. It 
ſeems to give out more extractive matter than the cin- 
chona officinalis. Some of it was imported from St. 
Lucia, in conſequence of its having been uſed with ad- 
vantape in the army and navy during the laſt war; and 
it has lately been treated of at conſiderable length by 

Dr 


Cinchona. 
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Dr Kentiſh, under the title of S? Lacia bark. The freſh 
bark is found to be conſiderably emetic and cathartic, 
which properties it is ſaid to loſe on drying. 
The pale and the red are chiefly in uſe in Britain. 
The pale is brought there in pieces of different ſizes, 
either flat or quilled, and the powder is rather of a 
lizhter colour than that of cinnamon. The red is ge- 
nerally in much larger, thicker, flattiſh pieces, but 
ſometimes alſo in the form of quills, and its powder 1s 
reddiſh like that of Arinenian bole. As already ob- 
ſerved, it is much more reſinous, and poſleſles the ſen- 
ſible qualities of the cinchona in a much higher de- 
458 than the other ſorts; and the more nearly the other 


inds reſemble the red bark, the better they are now 


conſidered. The red bark is heavy, firm, found, and 
dry; friable between the teeth; does not ſeparate in- 
to fibres; and breaks, not ſhivery, but ſhort, cloſe, 


and ſmooth. It has three layers: the outer is thin, 


rugged, of a reddiſh brown colour, but frequently co- 
vered with moily matter: the middle is thicker, more 
compact, darker coloured, very reſinous, brittle, and 
yields firſt to the peſtle : the inmoſt is more woody, fi- 
brous, and of a brighter red. | | 
The Peruvian bark yields 1ts virtues both to cold 
and boiling water; but the decoction is thicker, gives 


out its taſte more readily, and forms an ink with a 


chalybeate more ſuddenly than the freſh cold infuſion, 


This infuſion, however, contains at leaſt as much ex- 
tractive matter, but more in a ſtate of ſolution ; and its 
colour, on ſtanding ſome time with the chalybeate, be- 
comes darker, while that of the decoction becomes 
more faint. When they are of a certain age, the addi- 
tion of a chalybeate renders them green ; and when 


this is the caſe, they are found to be in a ſtate of fer- 


mentation, and effete. Mild or cauſtic alkalics, or 
lime, precipitate the extractive matter, which in the 
caſe of the cauſtic alkali 1s rediflolved by a farther ad- 
dition of the alkali. Lime-water precipitates leſs from 


afreſh infuſion than from a freſh decoction ; and in the 


precipitate of this laſt ſome mild earth 1s perceptible. 
The infnſion is by age reduced to the ſame ſtate with 
the freſh decoction, and then they depoſite nearly an 
equal quantity of mild earth and extractive matter; fo 
that lime-water, as well as a chalybeate, may be uſed 


as a teſt of the relative ſtrength and periſhable nature 
of the different preparations, and of different barks. 


Accordingly cold infuſions are found by experiments 
to be leſs periſhable than decoctions; infuſions and de- 
coctions of the red bark than thoſe of the pale; thoſe 
of the red bark, however, are found by length of time 
to ſeparate more mild earth with the lime-water, and 
more extracted matter. Lime-water, as precipitating 


the extracted matter, appears an equally improper and 


difagreeable menſtruum. 

Water is found to ſuſpend the reſin by means of 
mach leſs gum than has been ſuppoſed. Rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine extracts a bitterneſs, but no aſtringency, 
from a reſiduum of 20 affuſtons of cold water; and 
water extracts aſtringency, but no bitternefs, from the 
reſiduum of as many affuſions of rectified ſpirit. The 
reſidua in both are inſipid. | 


From many ingenions experiments made on the Pe- 


ruvian bark by Dr Irvine, which are now pnbliſhed in 


a diflertation which gained the prize-medal given by 


the Haryeian Society of Edinburgh for 1783, the 
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power of different menſtrua, as acting upon Pcruviau Cinchona, 
bark, is aſcertained with greater accuracy than had be 
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fore been done: and it appears, that with reſpect to 
comparative power, the fluids after mentioned act in 
the order in which they are placed. 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol. 

Cauſtic ley. 

French brandy, 

Rheniſh wine. 

Soft water. 

Vinegar and water. 

Dulcified ſpirit of nitrc. 

Mild volatile alkali, 

Rectified ſpirit of wine. 

Mild vegetable alkali. 

Lime-water. | | 

The antiſeptic powers of vinegar and bark united 

are double the ſum of thoſe taken ſeparately. The a- 


{ſtringent power of the bark is increafed by acid of vi- 


trio] ; the bitter taſte is deſttoycd by it. | 
The officinal preparations of the bark are, 1. The 
powder: of this, the firſt parcel that paſſes the ſieve 
being the moſt reſinous and brittle layer, is the ſtrong- 
eſt. 2. The extract: the watery aud ſpirituous ex- 
tract conjoined form the moſt proper preparations of 
this kind. 3. The reſin: this caunot perhaps be ob- 
tained ſeparate from the gummy part, nor would it be 
deſirable. 4. Spiritnous tincture : this is beſt made 
with proot-ſpirit. 5. The decoction : this preparation, 
tho” frequently employed, is yet in many reſpects infe- 
rior even to a {imple watery infution. 
The beſt form is that of powder ; in which the 
conſtituent parts are in the moſt effectual proportion. 
The cold infuſion, which can be made in a few mi- 
nutes by agitation, the ſpirituous tincture, and the 
extract, are like wiſc proper in this reſpect For co- 
vering the taſte, different patients require different ve- 


hicles; liquorice, aromatics, acids, port-wine, ſmall 


beer, porter, milk, batter milk, &c. are frequently 
employed ; and thoſe who ditlike the taſte of the bark 
itſelf, vary in their accounts to which the preference is 
due; or it may be given in form of electuary with cur- 
rant-jelly, or with brandy or rum, 

Practitioners have diftered much with regard to the 
mode of operation of the Peruvian bark. Some have 
aſcribed its virtues entirely to a ſtimulant power, But 


_ while the ſtrongeſt and moſt permanent ſtimuli have 


by no means the ſame effect with bark in the cure of 
diſeaſes, the bark itſelf ſhows hardly any ſtimulant 
power, either from its action on the ſtomach, or on 
other ſenſible parts to which it is applied. From its 
action on dead animal fibres, there can be no doubt of 
its being a powerful aſtringent ; and from its good ef- 
fects in certain caſes of diſeaſe, there is reaſon to pre- 
ſame that ir is a ſtil] more powerful tonic, To this 
tonic power ſome think that its action as an antiſeptic 
1s to be entirely attributed : but that, independently 
of this, it has a very powerful effect in reſiſting the 
ſeptic proceſs to which animal ſubſtances are naturally 
ſubjected, appears beyond all diſpute, from its effects 
in reſiſting putrefaction, not only in dead animal ſo- 
lids, but even in animal fluids, when entirely detached 
ſrom the living body. Ee 

But although it be admitted that the Peruvian bark 
acts powertully as an aſtringent, as a tonic, and as an 
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Gnchona, antiſeptic; yet theſe principles will by no means ex- 
= plain all the effects derived from it in the cure of diſ- 


caſes, And accordingly, from no artificial combina- 
tion in which theſe powers are combined, or in which 
they cxiſt even in a higher degree, can the good con- 
ſequences reſulting from Peruvian bark he obtaincd. 
Many practitioners, therefore, arc diſpoſed to view it 
as a ſpecific, If by a ſpecific we mean an infallible re- 
medy, it cannot indeed be conſidered as intitled to 
that appellation ; but in as far as it is a very powerful 
remedy, of the operation of which no ſatisfactory cx- 
planation has yet been given, it may with great pro- 
pricty be denominated a ſpecific. But whatever its 
mode of operation may be, there can be no doubt that 
it is daily employed with ſucceſs in a great varicty of 
different diſcaſes. | | 

It was firſt introduced, as has already been ſaid, for 
the cure of intermittent fevers; and in theſe, when 
properly exhibited, it rarely fails of ſucceſs. Practi- 
tioners, however, have differed with regard to the beſt 
mode of exihibition; ſome prefer giving it juſt before 
the fit, ſome during the fit, others immediately after 
it, Some, again, order it in the quantity of an ounce, 
between the fits ; the doſe being the more frequent 
and larger according to the frequency of the fits ; and 
this mode of ders Feofery although it may perhaps 
ſometimes lead to the employment of more bark than 
is neceſſary, we conſider as upon the whole preferable, 
from being beſt ſuited to moſt ſtomachs. The requiſite 
quantity is very different in different caſes; and in 
many vernal intermittents it ſcems even hardly neceſ- 
ſary. Bo 

It often pakes or purges, and ſometimes oppreſles 
the ſtomach. Theſe, or any other effects that may 
take place, are to be counteracted by remedies parti- 
calarly appropriated to them. Thus, vomiting 1s of- 
ten reſtrained by exhibiting it in wine; looſeneſs by 


i it with opium; and oppreſſion at ſtomach, 


by the addition of an aromatic. 


But unleſs for obvia- 
ting particular occurrences, it is more ſucceſsful when 
exhibited in its ſimple ſtate than with any addition; 
and there ſeems to be little ground for believing that 
its powers are increaſed by crude ſal ammoniac, or 


any other additions which have frequently been made, 


It is now given, from the very commencement of 
the diſeaſe, without previous evacuations, which, with 


the delay of the bark, or under doſes of it, by retard- 


ing the cure, often ſeems to induce abdominal inflam- 
mation, ſcirrhus, jaundice, hectic, dropſy, &c. ſymp- 
toms formerly imputed to the premature or intempe- 
rate uſe of the "wu but which are beſt obviated by its 
carly and large uſe. It is to be continued not only till the 
paroxyſms ceaſe, but till the natural appetite, ſtrength, 

and complexion return. Its uſe is then to be gradually 
| left off, and repeated at proper intervals to fecure a- 
gun a relapſe; to which, however unaccountable, in- 
0 


ependently of the recovery of vigour, there often ſeems 


to be a peculiar diſpoſition; and eſpecially when the 
wind blows from the caſt. Although, however, moſt 


evacuants conjoined with the Peruvian bark in inter- 


mittents are rather prejudicial than otherwiſe, yet it is 
of advantage, previous to its uſe, to empty the ali- 
mentary canal, particularly the ſtomach ; and on this 
account good effects are often obtained from premiſing 
an emetic. 


14 J 


It is a meine which ſeems not only ſuited to both Cinchona, 
formed and latent intermittents, but to that ſtate of Cincinna- 


N 


fibre on which all rigidly periodical diſeaſes ſeem to 
depend; us periodical pain, inflammation, hemorrha- 
gy, ſpaſm, cough, loſs cf external ſenſe, &c, 

Bark is now uſed by ſome in all continued feyers : 
at the ſame time attention is paid to keep the bowels 
clean, and to promote when neceſlary the cvacuation 
of redundant bile ; always, howcyer, ſo as to weaken 
as little as poſſible. | 

In confluent {mall-pox, it promotes languid crup- 
tion and ſuppuration, diminiſhes the fever through the 
whole courte of it, and prevents or corrects putreſcence 
and gangrene. 

In gangrenons ſore throats it is much uſcd, as it 1s 
externally and internally in cvery ſpecies of gangrene. 


In contagious dyſentery, after due evacuation, it has 


been uſed by the mouth, and by injection with and 
without opium. | | | 
In all thoſe hemorrhagics called paſſive, and which 


it is allowed all hemorrhagies are very apt to become, 


and likewiſe in other increaſed diſcharges, it is much 
uſed ; and in certain undefined caſes of hæmoptyſis, 
ſome allege that it is remarkably effectual when joined 
with an abſorbent. 

It is uſed for obviating the diſpoſition to nervous and 
convulſive diſeaſes ; and ſome have great confidence in 
it joined with the acid of vitriol, in caſes of phthiſis, 
ſcrophula, ill- conditioned ulcers, rickets, ſcurvy, and 
in ſtates of convaleſcence. 

In theſe caſes in general, notwithſtanding the uſe 


of the acid, it is proper to conjoin it with a milk 
diet. | | 
In dropſy, not depending on any particular local 


affection, it is often alternatcd or conjoined with diu- 
retics, or other evacuants; and by its carly exhibition 
after the water is once drawn off, or even begins te 
be freely diſcharged, a freſh accumulation is prevent- 
ed, and a radical cure obtained. In obſtinate vene- 


real caſes, particularly thoſe which appear under the 


form of pains in the bones, the Peruvian bark is often 
ſucceſsfully ſubjoined to mercury, or even given in 
conjunction with it. | | 
CINCINNATUS, the Roman dictator, was taken 
from the plough, to be advanced to the dignity of 
conſul ; in which office he reſtored public tranquillity, 


and then returned to his rural employ ments. mne 


called forth a ſecond time to be dictator, he conquere 
the enemies of Rome, and, refuſing all rewards, re- 
tired to his farm again, after he had been dictator only 


16 days. The ſame circumſtance appeared once more 
in the goth year of his age. He died 376 years be- 
fore Chriſt. 


Order of Cixcixxarus, or the Cincinnati, a ſociety 
which was eſtabliſhed in America ſoon after the 
peace, and conſiſts of the generals and officers of the 
army and navy of the United States. 
tion, called after the name of the Roman dictator 
mentioned in the preceding article, was intended to 
perpetuate the memory of the revolution, the friend- 


ſhip of the officers, and the union of the ſtates ; and 


alſo to raiſe a fund for the relief of poor widows and 
orphans whoſe huſbands and fathers had fallen during 
the war, and for their deſcendants. The ſocicty was ſub- 
divided into ſtate ſocieties, which were to meet on the 


th 


This inſtitu- 


tus. 
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Cin Kure 4th of July, and with other buſineſs depute a number 


of their members to convene in ſtated general meet- 


Cinnabar. ings. The members of the inſtitution were to be di- 


ſtinguiſhed by wearing a medal, emblematical of the 
deſign of the ſociety ; and the honours and advantages 
were to be hereditary in the eldeſt male heirs, and, in 
default of male iſſue, in the collateral male heirs. Ho- 
norary members were to be admitted, but without the 
hereditary advantages of the ſociety, and provided 


their number ſhould never exceed the ratio of one to 


four of the officers or their deſcendants. Though the 


apparent deſigns of this ſociety were harmleſs and. 


honourable, it did not eſcape popular jealouſy, Views 
of a deeper nature were imputed to the framers ; and 
the inſtitution was cenſured and oppoſed as piving 


birth to a military nobility, of a dangerons ariſtocra- 
tic power, which might ultimately prove ruinous to 
the liberties of the new empire. 
| | Arcs of apprehenſion was the ſuppoſed right of in- 


But the principal 


critance connected with this honour to render it he- 
reditary ; which, however, by a new conſtitution, now 


under conſideration, is propoſed to be altered. 


CINCTURE, in architecture, a ring, liſt, or or- 


lo, at the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a column, 
ſeparating the ſhaft at one end from the baſe, and at 


the other from the capital. 

CINEAS, a Theſſalian, miniſter and friend to Pyr- 
rhus king of Epirus. He was ſent to Rome by his 
maſter to ſue for a peace, which he, however, could 
not obtain, He told Pyrrhus that the Roman ſenate 
was a venerable aſſembly of kings; and obſerved, that 
to fight with them was to fight againſt another Hy- 
dra. He was of ſuch a retentive memory, that the day 
after his arrival at Rome he could call every ſenator 
and knight by his name. 


CINERITIOUS, an appellation given to different 


ſubſtances, on account of their reſembling aſhes either 
in colour or conſiſtence; hence it is that the cortical 
part of the brain has ſometimes got this epithet, 


CINNA, (L. Corn.) a Roman who oppreſſed the 
republic with his cruelties. 


He was baniſhed by Oc- 
tavius for attempting to make the fugitive ſlaves free. 
He joined himſelf with Marius ; and with him at the 
head of the ſlaves he defeated his enemies, and made 
himſelf conſul even to a fourth time. 


ous ; and one of his officers aſſaſſinated him at Ancona, 
as he was preparing war againſt Sylla. 


 Cinna, (C. Helvius) a poet intimate with Cæſar. 


He went to attend the obſequies of Cæſar, and being 


miſtaken by the populace for the other Cinna, he was 


torn to 1 a grandſon of Pompey's. He 
conſpired againſt Auguſtus, who pardoned him, and 


made him one of his moſt intimate friends. He was 


conſul A. U. C. 758, and made Auguſtus his heir. 
CINNABAR, in natural hiſtory, is either native 


or factitious. 
- The native cinnabar is an ore of quickſilver, mode- 
rately compact, very heavy, and of an elegant ſtriated 
red colour, | | 
Factitious cinnabar is a mixture of mercury and ſul- 
phur ſublimed, and thus reduced into a fine red glebe. 
The beſt is of a high colour, and full of fibres like 
needles. See CHEMISTRY, no 1404. 


The chief uſe of cinnabar is for painting. Although 


1% 1 


He maſlacred 
ſo many citizens at Rome, that his name became odi- 


CIN 


the body is compoſed of ſulphur, which is of a light Cinnamos 


colour, and mercury which is white as ſilver, it is ne- 
vertheleſs of an exceeding ſtreng red colour. Lumps 
of it are of a deep brown red without brilliancy ; 
but when the too great intenſity of its colour 1s di- 
miniſhed by bruiſing and dividing it into ſmall parts, 
(which is a method generally uſed to leſſen the in- 
tenſity of all colours), the red of the cinnabar be- 
comes more and more exalted, flame coloured, and ex- 


ceedingly vivid and brilliant ; in this ſtate it is called 


vermillion. 

Cinnabar is often employed as an internal medicine. 
Hoffman greatly recommends it as a ſedative and an- 
tiſpaſmodic : and Stahl makes it an ingredient in his 
temperant powder. Other intelligent phyſicians deny 
that cinnabar taken internally has any medicinal qua- 
lity. Their opinion is grounded on the inſolubrity of 
this ſubſtance in any menſtruum. This queſtion con- 
cerning its internal utility cannot be decided without 


further reſearches and experiments; but cinnabar is 


certainly uſed with ſucceſs to procure a mercurial fu- 
migation, when that method of cure is proper in ve- 
nereal diſeaſes. For this purpoſe it is burnt in an open 
fire on red-hot coals, by which the mercury is diſen- 
gaged and forms vapours, which, being applied to the 
body of the diſeaſed perſon, penetrate through the 
pores of the ſkin, and produce effects ſimilar to thoſe 
of mercury adminiſtered by friction. 
CINNAMON, the bark of two ſpecies of laurus. 
The true cinnamon is from the Laurus cinnamomum; 
and the baſe cinnamon, which is often ſold for the 
true, is from the laurus caſſia. See LAuR us. 


_ Cinnamon-Water, is made by diſtilling the bark 
firſt infuſed in ſpirit of wine, brandy, or white- 


wine, „ | 

Clove-CINNAMON, is the bark of a tree growing in 

Brazil, which is often ſubſtituted for real cloves. 
White CI1NNAMoN, called alſo Winter's bark, is the 


bark of a tree frequent in the iſle of St Domingo, Gua- 


dalupe, Cc. of a ſharp biting taſte like pepper. 
Some uſe it inſtead of nutmeg ; and in medicine 1t is 
eſteeemed a ſtomachic and antiſcorbutic. See Ca- 
NELLA. | 
CINNAMUS, a Greek hiſtorian, wrote a hiſtory 
of the eaſtern empire, during the reigns of John and 
Manuel Commenes, from 1118 to 1143. 
reckoned the beſt of the modern Greek authors. He 
died after 1183. | 


CINNERETH, CiNnERETH, Chinnereth, (Moſes) ; 


or Genneſareth, (anc. geog.) a lake of the Lower Ga- 
lilee ; called the Sea of Galilee, (Matthew); of Tibe- 
rius, (John). Its name Genneſareth is from a ſmall 
cognominal diſtri& upon it. In breadth 40 ſtadia, in 
length 140. The water freſh and fit to drink, and 
abounding in fiſh, 

CINQUEFOIL, in botany, Sce PoTENTILLA. 

CINQUE-Po&rs, five havens that lie on the caſt 
part of England, towards France : thus called by way 
of eminence on account of their ſuperior importance, 
as having been thoaght by the kings to merit a parti- 
cular regard for their preſervation againſt invaſion. 
Hence they have a particular policy, andare governed 
by a keeper, with the title of Lord-warden of the 
Cinque-ports. | | 

Cambden tells us, that William the Conqueror firſt 


His ſtyle is 


Cinque. 


of Liſbon, 


temple of Jeruſalem, 
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John firſt granted them their privileges; and that up- 


2 condition they ſhould provide 80 ſhips at their 


own charge for 30 days, as often as the king ſhould 
have occaſion in the wars; he being then ſtraitencd 


for a navy to recover Normandy. 


The five ports are, Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, 
Dover, and Sandwich,— Thorn tells us, that Ha- 
ſtings provided 21 veſlels, and in each yelicl 21 men. 
To this port belong Scaford, Pevenſey, Hedney, 
Winchelſcy, Rye, Hamine, Wakeſbourn, Creneth, 
and Forthclipe, Romney provided five ſhips, and in 
each 24 men, To this belong Bromhal, Lyde, Oſ- 
warſtone, Dangemares, and Romenhal.—Hythe fur- 


niſhed five ſhips, and in each 21 ſcamen. Tothis belongs 


Weſtmeath, — Dover the ſame number as Haſtings. To 
this belong Folkſton, Feverſham, and Marge. —Laſft- 
ly, Sandwich furniſ:cd the ſame with Hythe. To 
this belong Fordiwic, Reculver, Serre, and Deal. 

The privileges granted to them in conſequence of 
theſe ſervices were very great. Among others, they 


were cach of them to ſend two barons to repreſent 
them in parliament ; their deputies were to bear the 


canopy over the King's head at the time of his coro- 
nation, and to dine at the uppermoſt table in the 

reat hall on his right hand; to be exempted from ſub- 
lidies and other . their heirs to be free from 


perſonal wardſhip, notwithſtanding any tenure; to be 
impleaded in their own towns, and not elſcwherc; 


not to be liable to tolls, & c. | . 
The Cinque-ports give the following titles: Ha- 
ſtings, a barony to the ancient family of Huntington: 
Romney, to the Marſhams : Dover, new barony, to a 
branch of the York family ; formerly a dukedom (now 
cxtinct) to the Queenſberry family: Sandwich, an 
earldom to a branch of the Montagnes. | 
CINTRA, a cape and mountain of Portugal, in 
the province of Eſtremadura, uſually called the Rock 
It lies on the north ſide of the entrance of 
the river Tajo ; and there is a town of the ſame name 
ſituated thereon, W. Long. 19. 15. N. Lat. 59. o. 
CINUS, or Cyxus, a famous civilian of Piſtoia in 
the 14th century. His commentary on the Code was 
finiſhed in 1313: he alſo wrote on ſome parts of the 
digeſt. He was no leſs famous for his Italian poems ; 
and is ranked among thoſe who firſt gave graces to the 
Tuſcan lyric poetry. 
CINYRA, in the Jewiſh antiquities, a muſical in- 
ftrament, Thisz and the Hebrew cinnor, which is ge- 
nerally tranſlated cithera, /yra, or pſalterium, are the 
ſame. It was made of wood, and was played on in the 
Joſephus ſays that the cinyra of 
the temple had ren ſtrings, and that it was touched 
with a bow. In another place he ſays that Solomon 
made a great number of them with a precious kind of 


metal called elefrum ; wherein he contradicts the ſcrip- 


tures, which inform us that Solomon's cinnors Were 
made of wood, | 

CINYRAS, (fab. hiſt.) a king of Cyprus, ſon of 
Paphus. He married Cenchreis, by whom he had a 
daughter called Myrrha. Myrrha fell in love with her 
ſather, and in the abſence of her mother ſhe introdu- 
ced herſelf into his bed by means of her nurſe. Ciny- 
ras had by her a ſon called Adonis; and when he knew 
the inceſt he had committed, he attempted to ſtab his 
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Cinque appointed a warden of the Cinque- ports: but K ing 


tombs, &c. 
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r 
daughter, who eſcaped his purſuit and fled to Arabia, 
where, after ſhe had brought forth, ſhe was changed 
into a tree which ſtill bears her name. Cinyras, ac- 
cording to ſome, ſtabbed himſelf. | 

CION, or Cyon, in pardcning, a young ſhoot, 
ſprout, or ſprig, put forth by a tree. Grefting is per- 


tormed by the application of the cion of one plant up- 


on the ſtock of another. To produce a ſtock of cions 
for grafting, planting, &c. the gardeners ſomctimes 
cut off the bodics of trees a little above the ground, 
and only leave a ſtump or root ſtanding : the redun- 
dant ſap will not fail next ſpring to put forth a great 
number of ſhoots. In dreſſing dwarf-trecs, a great ma- 
ny cions are to be cut off, e 

CIO TAT, a ſea- port town of Provence in France ; 
famous for Muſcadine wine. Itis ſeated on the bay of 


Laquea, between Marſeilles and Toulon; and the 


harbour is defended by a ſtrong fort. E. Long. 5. 30. 
N. Lat. 43. 10. 8 | 

CIPHER, or Cyrnxe, one of the Arabic charac- 
ters or figures uſed in computation, ſormed thus, o. 
Scc ARITHMETIC. | 

C1PHER is alſo a kind of enigmatic character, com. 
poſed of ſeveral letters interwoven, which are general- 
ly the initial letters of the perſons names for whom 
the ciphers are intended. Theſe are frequently uſcd 
on ſeals, coaches, and other moveables.—Ancient]y, 
merchants and tradeſmen were not allowed to bear 
arms: in lieu thereof, they bore their cyphers, or 
the initial letters of their names, artfully interwoven 
about a croſs ; of which we have divers inſtances on 
See DEVvISE. 
CIPHER, denotes likewiſe certain ſecret characters 


diſguiſed and varied, uſed in writing letters that con- 


tain ſome ſecret, not to be underſtood but by thoſe 

berween whom the cipher is agreed on. 7 
De la Guilletiere, in his Lacedæmon ancient and mo- 

dern, endcavours to make the ancient Spartans the in- 


ventors of the art of writing in cipher. Their ſcytala, 


according to him, was the firſt ſketch of this myſteri- 
ous art: theſe ſcytalæ were two rollers of wood, of 
equal length and thickneſs; one of them kept by the 
cphori; the other by the general of the army ſent on 
any expedition apainſt the encmy. Whenſoever thoſe 
magiſtrates would ſend any ſecret orders to the gene- 
ral, they took a flip of parchment, and rolled it very 
juſtly about the ſcytala which they had reſerved; and 
in this ſtate wrote their intentions, which appeared 


perfect and conſiſtent while the parchment continued 


on the roll: when taken off, the writing was 
maimed, and without connection: but was eally ro- 
tricved by the general, upon his applying it to bis 
ſcytalaa. 1 5 

Polybius ſays, that Aneas Tactitus, 2000 years ago, 
collected together 20 different manners of writing ſo 


as not to be underſtood by any but thoſe in the ſe- 


cret ; part whercof were invented by himſelf, and part 
nſed before his time.— Trithemius, Cap. Porta, Vige- 
nere, and P. Niceron, have written cxpreſsly on the 
ſubject of ciphers. | — 

As the writing in cipher is become an art; fo is the 
reading or unravelling thereof, called decifhering.— 
The rules of deciphering are different in different lan- 
guages. By obſerving the following, you will ſoon 
make out any common cipher written ia Engliſh. 


1, Obſerve 


Cicn 


Cipher. 
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C 1 CIP 


t. Obſerve the letters or characters that moſt fre- 


—— quently occur; and ſet them down for the ſix vowels, 


including y ; and of theſe the moſt frequent will gene- 
rally be e, and the leaſt frequent . 

2. The vowels that molt frequently come together 
are ea and ou. | 8 

3. The conſonant moſt common at the ends of words 
1s , and the next frequent r and 7. | 

4. When two ſimilar characters come together, they 
are moſt likely to be the conſonants 7, , or s, or the 
vowels e or 0. 3 

5. The letter that precedes or follows two ſimilar 
characters is either a vowel, or J, u, u, or r. 

6. In deciphering, begin wich the words that conſiſt 
of a ſingle letter, which will be either a, I, o, or &. 

7. Then take the words of two letters, one of which 


will be a vowel. Of theſe words the moſt frequent are, 


In 
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an, to, be, by, of, on, or, no, ſo, as, at, if, in, is, it, he, 


me, my, Us, We, am, | | 

8. In words of three letters there are moſt common- 
ly two conſonants. Of theſe words the moſt frequent 
are, the, and, not, but, yet, for, tho", how, why, all, you, 
ſhe, his, her, eur, who, may, can, did, was, are, has, 
had, let, one, two, ſix, ten, c. Some of theſe, or thoſe 
of two letters, will be found in every ſentence. 

9. The moſt common words of four letters are, this, 
that, then, thus, with, when, from, here, ſome, moſt, 
none, they, them, whom, mine, your, ſelf, muſt, will, 
have, been, were, four, five, nine, &c. l 

10. The moſt uſual words of five letters are, there, 
theſe, thoſe, which, were, while, ſince, their, ſhall, 
might, could, would, ought, three, ſeven, eight, &c. 

It. Words of two or more ſyllables frequently begin 
with double conſonants, or with a prepolit;on ; that is, 
a vowel joined with one or more conſonants. The moſt 
common double conſonants are 0%, br, dr, fl, fr, gl, gr, 
2h, pl, pr, ſh, ſb, ſp, ſt, th, tr, wh, wr, &c. and the moſt 
common prepoſitions are com, con, de, dis, ex, im, in, 
int, mis, per, pre, pro, re, ſub, ſup, un, &c. | 

12. The double conſonants moſt frequent at the end 
of long words are, ck, /d, if, mn, nd, ng, rl, rm, rn, rp, 
rt, ſm, ſt, xt, &c. and the moſt common terminations 
are ed, en, er, es, et, ing, ly, ſun, ſion, tion, able, ence, 
ent, ment, full, leſs, neſs, &c. Tn, 
© On Plate CXXXVIIL* fig. 7. is given an example 
of a cipher wrote in arbitrary characters as is common- 
ly practiſed. It will be eaſily deciphered by 1 


the rules: but when the characters are all place 


cloſe together, as in the example fig. 8. and as they al- 
ways ſhould be, the deciphering is much more difficult. 


To decipher a writing of this ſort, yon muſt firſt 
look for thoſe characters that moſt frequently occur, 


and ſet them down for vowels as before. Then ob- 


ſerve the ſimilar characters that come together; but 
you muſt remember that two ſuch characters may 
ere belong to two words. You are next to remember 


the combinations of two or three characters that are 


moſt frequent; which will be ſome of the words in 
the ſeyenth and eighth of the foregoing rules; and by 
obſerving the other rules, you will infallibly diſcover, 


with time and attention, any cipher wrote on theſe 


principles. 

When the words are wrote all cloſe together, if 
the key to the cipher were to he changed every 
word, according to a regular method agreed on be- 

Vol, V. 


tween the parties, as might be done by either of the Cipher. 
methods mentioned in Nꝰ II. below, with very little 
additional trouble, the writing would then be extreme- 
ly difficult to decipher. The longer any letter wrote 
in cipher is, the more eaſy it is to decipher, as then the 
repetitions of the characters and combinations are the 
more frequent, 

The following are the .contents of the two forego- 
ing ciphers ; in which we have inverted the order of 
the words and letters, that they who are deſirous of 
trying their talent at deciphering, may not, inadver- 
tently, read the explanation before the cipher. 

enil eno ton dna shtnom elohw eerht, suoidifrep 
dna leare o noituac & ecnedrup fo klat Iliw uoy : on, 


rotiart, tcelgen & ecnereffidni si ti. yltrohs rettel a em 


dnes ot snaem emoſ dnif rehtie, trach eht morf semoc 
ti taht ces em tel &, erom ecaf ym ces ot erad reven ro, 
eylewt fo ruoh cht ta thgin siht, ledatic eht fo etag 


cht erofeb elbmeſſa lliw sdneirf ruo la. ruoh cht ot 


lautcnup eb: deraperp New emoc dna, ytrebil ruoy 
niager ot, ylevarb cid ro, thgin eht si siht, su sekam 
rehtie taht, etiuq su seodnu ro. 

Contrivances ir communicating intelligence by Cy- 
HER. 

I. By means of a pack of cards, The parties muſt 
previouſly oh Shu LA the rd that be firſt 
placed, and then how they ſhall be ſnuffled. Thus ſup- 
poſe the cards are to be 3 in the order as here- 
after follows, and then ſhuffled by taking off 3 from the 
top, putting the next 2 over them, and the following 3 
under them,“ and fo alternately. Therefore the par- By ſhuf- 


ty who ſends the cipher firſt writes the contents of it fling the 


on a ſeparate paper, and then copies the firſt 32 letters cards iuthis 


on the cards, by writing one letter on eyery card ; he a gn 
then ſhuffles them, in the manner deſcribed, and writes main on- 


the ſecond 32 letters: he ſhnffles them a ſecond time, j, 2 to put 
and writes the third 32 letters, and ſo of the reſt. An under ut 
example will make this plain. Suppoſe the letter to laſt. 


be as follows: 


I am in full march to relieve you ; within| three days 
I ſhall be with you, J the ene|my in the mean time 
ould make an aſſaullt, remember what you owe to yo 
country, toyour family, aud yourſelf. Live with honour, 
or die with glory. | | 
Order of the cards before 
the 1ſt ſhuilte, 
Ace ſpade 
Ten diamonds 
Eight hearts 
King ſpades | 
Nine clubs 
Seven diamonds 
Nine diamonds 
Ace clubs 
Knave hearts 
Seven ſpades 
Ten clubs 
Ten hearts 
neen ſpades 
Eight diamonds 
Eight clubs 
Seven hearts 
Nieen clubs 
Nine ſpades 
King hearts 
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ucen diainonds js. 4. £04 
Eight ſpades „ 
Knave clubs * 
Seven clubs 1 
Ace hearts ** 
Nine hearts „ 
Ace diamonds „ ES OY 
Knave ſpades wi m4 / 
Ten ſpades 0 
King diamonds VVV 
Queen hearts „ h m m u 

ing clubs FVV 
Knave diamonds „„ #4 7.0 


The perſon that receives theſe cards firſt places them 
in the order agreed on, and tranſcribes the firſt letter 
on every card. He then ſhuffles them, according to 
order, and tranſcribes the ſecond letter on each card. 
He ſhuſfles them a ſecond time, and tranſcribes the 

third letters: and ſo of the reſt. | 

If the cards were to be ſhuffled the ſecond time by 
three and fours, the third time by two and fours, &c. 
it would make the cipher ſtill more difficult to diſ- 
cover: though as all ciphers depend on the combina- 
tion of letters, there are ſcarce any that may not be 


deciphered with time and pains ; as we ſhall thow fur- 


ther on, Thoſe ciphers are the beſt that are by their 
nature moſt free from ſuſpicion of being ciphers, as for 
2 if the letters were there wrote with ſympathe- 
tic ink, the cards might then paſs for a common pack. 

II. By a dial, On a piece of ſquare paſteboard 
ABCD, fig. 3. 4. draw the circle EFGH, and divide 
it into 26 equal parts, in each of which muſt be wrote 
oe of the letters of the alphabet. f 

On the inſide of this there muſt be another circle of 
p1ſteboard, ILMN, moveable round the centre O, and 
the extremity of this muſt be divided into the ſame 
number of equal parts as the other. On this alſo muſt 
be wrote the letters of the alphabet, which, however, 
need not be diſpoſed in the ſame order. The perſon 
with whom you correſpond muſt have a ſimilar dial, 
and at the beginning of your letter you muſt put any 
wo letters that anſwer to each other when you have 
hxed-the dial. | | | 

Exam. Suppoſe you would write as follows: “ If 
you will come over to us, you ſhall have a penſion, and 
you may {till make a ſham oppoſition.” You 2 2 
with the letters Ma, which ſhow how the dial is 
cd: then for Jf you, you write un juc, and ſo for the 
_ reſt, as you will ſee at fig. 6. 
The ſame intention may be anſwered by a ruler, the 
upper part of which is fixed and the lower part made 
to ſlide; but in this cafe the upper part muſt contain 
two alphabets in ſucceſſion, that ſome letter of that part 
may conſtantly correſpond to one in the lower part, 


The diviſions ſtanding directly over each other in a 


itraight line will be much more obvious than in the 
circumference of a circle, Or two ſtraight pieces of 
baſteboard regularly divided, the one containing a fin- 
gle and the other a double alphabet, wonld anſwer ex- 
actly the ſame purpoſe. In this caſe a blank ſpace may 


be left at cach end of the ſingle alphabet, and one or 
two weights being placed on both the pieces will keep 
the in ſteady, | 

WI. The correſpending ſpaces, Take two pieces of 


1 8 1 


| cipher is ſimilar to that of No II. 


CIP 
paſteboard or ſtiff paper, through which you muſt cut Cipher, 
long ſquares, at different diſtances, as you will ſee in Cippus. | 


the following example. One of theſe pieces you keep 
yourſelf, and the other you give to your correſpondent. 
When yon would ſend him any ſecret intelligence, you 
lay the paſteboard upon a paper of the ſame ze; and 
in the ſpaces cut out, you write what you would have 
underſtood by him only, and then fill up the interme- 
diate ſpaces with ſomewhat that makes with thoſe words 
a different ſenſe. 


[1 ſhall be] much obliged to you, as reading alone} 
engages my attention [at] preſent, if you will lend me 


any one of the [cight| volumes of the Spectator. I 
hope you will excuſe |rhis] freedom, but for a winter's 
[evening] I [don't] know a better entertainment, If I 
fail; to return it ſoon, never truſt me for the time 


ſto come. 


A paper of this ſort may be placed four different 
ways, either by putting the bottom at the top, or by 
turning it over; and by theſe means the ſuperfluous 
words may be the more caſily adapted to the ſenſe of 
the others. - * 

This is a very eligible cipher, as it is free from ſu- 


ſpicion, but it will do only for ſhort meſſages : for if 


the ſpaces be frequent, it will be very difficult to make 
the concealed and obyious meanings agree together : 
and if the ſcnſc be not clear, the writing will be liable 
to ſuſpicion, _ 15 - 
IV. The muſical cipher. The conſtruction of this 
The circle EFGH 
(fig. 3.) is to be divided into twenty-ſix equal parts, 
in each part there muſt be wrote one of the letters 
of the alphabet: and on the anterior circle ILMN, 
moveable round the centre O, there is to be the ſame 
number of diviſions : the circumference of the inner 
circle muſt be ruled in the manner of a muſic paper ; 
and in each diviſion there is to be placed a note, dif- 
fering either in figure or poſition. Laſtly, within the 
muſical lines place the three keys, and on the outer 
circle, the figures that are commonly uſed to denote 
the time, LE . 

Then provide yourſelf with a ruled paper, and place 
one of the keys, as ſuppoſe that of ge re ſol, againſt 
the time two-fourths at the beginning of the paper, 
which will inform your correſpondent how to fix his 
circle. You then copy the notes that anſwer to the 
ſeveral letters of the words you intend to write, in the 
manner expreſſed at fig. 5. Ts 

A cypher of this ſort may be made more difficult 
to diſcover by frequently changing the key, and that 
will not in the leaſt embarraſs the reader. Yon may 
likewiſe add the mark & or b to the note that be- 
gins a word, which will make it more caſy to read, 
and at the ſame time give the muſic a more natnral 


aſpect. This cipher is preferable to that of No II. 


above, as it may be incloſed in a letter about common 

affairs, and paſs unſuſpected. FOES 
CIPPUS, in antiquity, a low column, with an m- 

ſcription, erected on the high roads, or other places, 


to how the way to travellers ; to ſerve as a boun- 


dary ; to mark the graye of a deceaſed perſon, &c. 
1 — — — 


- 


- Eir 
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CIR 


CIR, (St) a village of France, two miles from Ver- 
ſailles, remarkable for a nunnery founded here by 


Circaſſia. Louis XIV. The nuns are obliged to take care of 


the education of 250 girls, who muſt prove their fa- 
milies to have been noble from the 4th generation on 
the father's ſide. They cannot enter before 7, nor 
after 12 years of age: and they continue there till 
they are 20 years and 3 months old. The houſe is a 


- moſt magnificent ſtructure, 


CIRCAA, ENCHANTER'SNIGHT-SHADE: A genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the diandria 
claſs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 48th order, Aggregate. The corolla is dipeta- 
lous ; the calyx diphyllous, ſuperior, with one bilocu- 
lar ſeed. There are two ſpecies, one of which is a 
native of Britain, and the other of Germany, They 
are low herbaceous plants with white flowers, and 
polleiied of no remarkable property. 

_ CIRCASSIA, a large country of Aſia, ſituated be- 
tween 45 and 50 degrees of north latitude, and be- 
tween 40 and 50 of caſt longitude. It is bounded by 
Ruſſia on the north; by Aſtracan and the Caſpian ſea 
on the eaſt; by Georgia and Dagiſtan on the ſouth ; 
and by the river Don, the Palus Meotis, and the Black 
Sea, on the weſt. This country has long been cele- 
brated for the extraordinary beauty of its women; and 


here it was that the practice of inoculating for the 


ſmall-pox firſt began. Terki, the principal city, 1s 


ſeated in a very ſpacious plain, very ſwampy, towards 


the ſea-ſide, in 43 deg. 23 min. north latitude : it is 


about three werſts in compaſs, well fortified with ram- 


parts and baſtions in the modern ſtyle, well ſtored with 


cannon, and has always a conſiderable garriſon in it, 


under the command of a governor. The Circaſſian 


prince who reſides here, is allowed five hundred Ruſ- 


ſians for his guard, but none of his own ſubjects are 


permitted to dwell within any part of the fortifications. 


Ever ſince the reduction of thoſe parts to the obedi- 
ence of Ruſſia, they have put in all places of ſtrength, 


not only Ruſſian garriſons and governors, but magi- 


ſtrates, and prieſts for the exercile of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion; yet the Circaſſian Tartars are governed by 
their own princes, lords, and judges; but theſe admini- 
ſter juſtice in the name of the emperor, and in matters 
of importance, not without the preſence of the Ruſſian 
governors, being all obliged to take the oath of alle- 
giance to his imperial majeſty. The apparel of the 
men of Circaſſia is much the ſame with that of the 
Nagayans ; only their caps are ſomething larger; and 
their cloaks being likewiſe of coarſe cloth or ſheep 
ſkins, are faſtened only at the neck with a ſtring, and 
as they are not large enough to cover the whole body, 
they turn them round according to the wind and wea- 
ther. The men here are much better favoured than 
thoſe of Nagaya, and the women extremely well ſha- 
ped, with exceeding fine features, ſmooth clear com- 
plexions, and beautiful black eyes, which, with their 
black hair hanging in two treſſes, one on each ſide the 
face, give them a moſt lovely appearance : they wear 
a black coif on their heads, covered with a fine white 
cloth tied under the chin. During the ſummer they 
all wear only a ſmock of divers colours, and that open 
ſo low before, that one may ſce below their navels: 
this, with their beautiful faces always uncovered (con- 
trary to the cuſtom of moſt of the other provinces in 


Bo. Bt 
theſe parts), their good humour and lively freedom in Circaffia, 
converſation, altogether render them very attracting:— 


CIR 


notwithſtanding which they have the reputation of bo- 
ing very chaſte, though they ſeldom want opportunity; 
for according to the accounts of a late traveller, it is an 
eſtabliſhed point of good manners among them, that as 
ſoon as any perſon comes in to ſpeak to the wife, the 
huſband goes out of the houſe, but whether this conti- 
nency of theirs proceeds from their own generoſity, to 
recompence their huſbands for the confidence they put 
in them, or has its foundation only in fame, he pretends 
not to determine, Their language they have in com- 
mon with the other neighbouring Tartars, although 


the chief people among them are allo not ignorant of 


the Ruſſian : their religion is Paganiſm ; for notwith- 
ſtanding they uſe circumciſion among them, they have 
neither prieſt, alcoran, or moſque, like other Mahome- 
tans. Every body here offers his own ſacrifice at plea- 


ſure; for which, however, they have certain days, eſta- 


bliſhed rather by cuſtom than any poſitive command : 


their moſt ſolemn f{acrifice is offered at the death of 


their neareſt friends : upon which occaſion both men 
and women meet in the field to be preſent at the offer- 
ing, which is an he goat; and having killed, they ſlay 


it, and ſtretch the {kin with the head and horns on, 


upon a croſs at the top of a long pole, placed common- 
ly in a quickſet hedge (to keep the cattle from it) ; 
and near the place the ſacrifice is oftered by boiling and 
roaſting the tleſh, which they afterwards cat. When 
the feaſt is over, the men riſe, and having paid their 
adoration to the ſkin, and muttered over ſome certain 
prayers, the women withdraw, and the men conclude 
the ceremony with drinking a great quantity of aqua- 
vitz ; and this generally ends in a quarrel before they 
part. The face of the country is pleaſantly diverſified 
with mountains, valleys, woods, lakes, and rivers; and 
though not much cultivated, is far from heing unfruit- 
ful. In ſummer the inhabitants quit the towns, and 
encamp in the fields like the neighbouring Tartars : 
occaſionally ſhifting their ſtations along with their 
flocks and herds, Beſides game, in which the coun- 
try greatly abounds, the Circaſſians eat beef and mut- 
ton ; but that which they prefer to all others is the 
fleſh of a young horſe. Their bread conſiſts of thin 
cakes of barley meal, baked upon the hearth, which 
they always cat new; and their uſual drink is water or 
mares milk; from the latter of which they diſtil a ſpi- 
rit, as moſt of the Tartar nations. They allot no fix- 
ed hours for the refreſhments of the table or ſleep, 
which they indulge irregularly, as inclination or con- 


venience dictates. When the men make excurſions into 


an enemy's country, they will paſs ſeveral days and nights 
ſucceſſively without (leeping ; but, at their return, de- 
vote as much time to repoſc as the ſpace in which they 
had before with-held from that gratification, When 
they cat, they ſit croſs-legged on the floor, the ſkin of 
ſome animal ſerving them inſtead of a carpet. In re- 
moving from one part of the country to another, the 
women and children are carried in waggons, which are 
a kind of travelling houſes, and crawn by oxen or ca- 
mels, they never uſing horſes for draught. Their 
breed of the latter, however, is reckoned exceeding 


good; and they are accuſtomed to ſwim almoſt any ri- 


ver on horſeback. The women and children ſmoke 
tobacco as well as the men; and this is the moſt accept- 
| CE able 


Circles. 


a CIR 
table commodity which a traveller can with him in- 
to the Tartar countrics, There are here no public inns, 
which indeed are unneceſſary; for ſo great is the hoſpi- 
tality of the people, that they will contend with each 
other who ſhall entertain any ſtranger that happens to 
come among them.— The principal branch of their 
traffic is their own children, eſpecially their daughters, 
whom they ſell for the uſe of the ſcraglios in Turke 
and Perſia, where they frequently marry to great ad- 
vantage, and make the fortune of their families. The 
merchants who come from Conſtantinople to purchaſe 
thoſe girls, arc generally Jews, who, as well as the mo- 
thers, arc ſaid to be extremely careful of preſerving the 
chaſtity of the young women, knowing the value rhat 
is ſet by the Turks upon the marks of virginity. The 
greater part of the Circaſſians are Chriſtians of the 
Greek church ; but there are alſo both Mahometans 
and Papans amongſt them. PTE 5 

CIRCE, (fab. hiſt.) a daughter of Sol and Perſeis, 
celebrated for her knowledge of magic and venomous 
herbs, She was ſiſter to Ates king of Colchis, and 
to Paſiphac the wifc of Minos. She married a Sarma- 
tian prince of Colchis, whom ſhe murdered to obtain 
the Kingdom. She was expelled by her ſubjects, and 
married by her father upon the coaſts of Italy in 
an iſland called A . Ulyſſes, at his return from the 


Trojan war, viſited her coaſts; and all his compa- 


nions, who ran headlong into pleaſure and voluptuouſ- 
neſs, were changed by Circe's potions imo filthy ſwine, 
Ulyſſes, who was fortified againſt all enchantments by 
an herb called »2o/y, which he had received from Mer- 
cury, went to Circe, and demanded ſword in hand the 


reſtoration of his companions to their former ſtate. She 


complied, and loaded the hero with pleaſures and ho- 


nours. In this voluptuous retreat Ulyſſes had by 
. Circc one ſon called Telegonus, or two, according to 
Heſiod, called Aprins and Latinus. For one whole 


year Ulyſſes forgot his glory in Circe's arms. At his 
departure the nymph adviſed him to deſcend to hell 
and to conſalt the manes of Tireſius concerning the 
fates that attended him. Circe ſhowed herſelf cruel to 
Scylla her rival, and to Picus. | 
 CIRCENSIAN Games, a general term under which 
was comprehended all combats exhibited in the Roman 
circus, in imitation of the Olympic games in Greece, 
Moſt of the feaſts of the Romans were accompanied 
with Circenſian games; and the magiſtrates, and other 
officers of the republic, frequently preſented the people 
with them, in order to procure their favour, The 
grand games were held five days, commencing on the 
15th of September, See CIRCUS. 1 
CIRCLE, in geometry, a plane figure comprehend- 
ed by a ſingle curve line, called its circumference, to 
which right lines drawn from a yy in the middle, 
called the centre, are equal to each other. See GEo- 
METRY. 


CIRCLES of the Sphere, are ſuch as cut the mundane 


ſphere, and have their periphery either on its move- 
able ſurface, or in another immovcable, conterminous, 
and equidiſtant ſur/ace, See SPHERE. Hence ariſe 
two kinds of circles, moveable and immoveable. The 
firſt, thoſe whoſe peripheries are in the moveable ſur- 
face, and which theretore revolve with its diurnal mo- 
tion; as, the meridians, &c. The latter having their 


( 20 } 
periphery in the immoveable ſurface, do not revolve; Circles. 
as the ecliptic, equator, and its parallels, &c. See Va 


CIR 


GEOGRAPHY. 

CIRCLES of Altitude, otherwiſc called almucantars, 
are circles parallel to the horizon, e Auge com- 
mon pole in the zenith, and ſtill diminiſhing as they 
approach the zenith, Sec ALMUCANTAR, 

Diurnal CIRCLES, are immoveable circles, ſuppoſed 
to be deſcribed by the ſeven ſlars, and other points 
of the hcavens, in their dinrnal rotation round the 


carth; or rather, in the rotation of the carth round 
Hs axis. The diurnal circles are all uncqual : the e- 


quator is the biggeſt. . 
Horary CIRCLES, in dialing, are the lines which 
ſhow the hours on dials ; though theſe be not drawn 
circular, but nearly ſtraight. See DIALIN G. 
Cinis of Latitude, or Secondaries of the Ecliptic, 


are great circles parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, 


paſſing through the poles thereof, and through every 
ſtar and planet. They are fo called, becauſe they 
ſerve to meaſure the latitude of the ſtars, which is no- 


thing but an arch of one of theſe circles intercepted 


between the ſtar and the ecliptic. Sec LatitTuDE. 
| CIRCLES of Longitude, are ſeveral leſſer circles, pa- 
rallel to the ecliptic ; ſtill diminiſhing, in proportion 


as they recede from jt. On the arches of theſe circles, 


the longitude of the ſtars is reckoned, _ 


| CIRCLE of perpetual Apparition, one of the lefler cir- 


cles, parallel to the equator ; deſcribed by any point 
of the ſphere tonching the northern point of the ho- 
rizon; and carried about with the diurnal motion. All 
the ſtars included within this circle never ſet, but are 
ever viſible above the horizon. | 

CIRCLE of perpetual Occultation, is another circle at a 
like diſtance from the equator; and contains all thoſe 
flars which never appear in our hemiſphere. The ſtars 
ſituated between theſe circles alternately rife and ſet 
at certain times. . 

Folar CIRCLES, are immoveable circles parallel to 
the cquator, and at a diſtance from the poles equal to 
the greateſt declination of the ecliptic. That next the 
northern pole is called the Axcric; and that next to 
the ſouthern one the ANTARCTIC. „ | 

Fairy-GIRCLE. Set FAIRY -CIRCLE. 


Druidical Cixcis, in Britiſh topography, a name 


given to certain ancient incloſures formed by rude 
ſtones circularly arranged, in the manner repreſented 


on Plate CXXX V.* Theſe, it is now generally agreed, . 1, 
were temples, and many writers think alſo places of vol. Iv. 


ſolemn aſlemblies for councils or elections, and ſeats of 
judgment. Mr Borlace is of this opinion. Inſtead 
therefore (ſays he), of detaining the reader with a 
diſpute, whether they were places of worſhip or coun- 
cil, it may with great probability be aſſerted, that they 
were uſed for both purpoſes ; and having for the moſt 
part been firſt dedicated to religion, naturally became 


afterwards the curiæ and foræ of the ſame communi- 


3” 


ly.” Theſe temples, though generally circular, oc- 
caſionally differ as well in figure as magnitude: with 
relation to the firſt, the moſt ſimple were compoſed of 
one circle: Stonchenge conliſted of two circles and 
two ovals, reſpectively concentric ; whilſt that at Bot- 
talch near St Juſt in Cornwall is formed by four in- 
terſecting circles, And the great temple at Abury in 

88 Wiltſhire, 


Circle, 


CIR 


W iltſhire, it is ſaid, deſcribed the figure of a ſe- 


Circoncel- raph or fiery flying ſerpent, repreſented by circles and 


lioues. 


right lines. Some betides circles have avenue of ſtone 
pillars. Moſt, if not all of them, have pillars or al- 
ters within their penctralia or centre, In the article 
of magnitude and number of ſtones, there is the great- 
eſt variety; ſome circles bcing ouly twelve | tect dia- 
meter and formed only of twelve (tones, whilſt others, 
ſach as Stonehenge and Abury, contained, the firſt 
one hundred and forty, the ſccond tix hundred and 
fifty two, and occupied many acres of ground, All 
theſe different numbers and meaſures and arrangements 
had their pretended reference; either to the aſtronomi- 
cal diviſions vf the year, or ſome myſteries of the drui- 
dical religion, Mr Borlace, however, ſuppoſes, that 
thoſe very ſmall circles, ſometimes formed of a low 
bank of carth, ſometimes of ſtones ere, and fre- 
quently of looſe ſinall ſtones thrown together in a cir- 
cular form, encloſing an area of about three yards 
diameter, without any larger circle round them, were 
originally places of burial. 
 CiRcLE, in logic, or Logical CIRCLE, is when the 
ſame terms are proved in orbem by the ſame terms; and 
the parts of the ſyllogiſm alternately by each other, both 
directly and indirectly. 
CIRCLES of the Empire, ſuch provinces and principa- 
lities of the German empire as have a right to be pre- 
fent at diets. Maximilian I. divided the empire into 
fix, and ſome years after into ten circles. This laſt di- 
viſion was confirmed by Charles V. The circles, as 
they ſtand in the Imperial Matricola, are as follow : 
Auſtria, Burgundy, the Lower Rhine, Bavaria, Up- 
per Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, Upper Rhine, Weit- 
phalia, and the Lower Saxony. 
CIRCONCELLIONES, a ſpecies of fanatics, ſo 
called becauſe they were contmually rambling round 
the houſes in the country. They took their rife among 
the donatiſts, in the reign of the emperor Conſtantine, 
It is incredible what ravages and cruelties theſe vaga- 
bonds committed in Africa through a long ſeries of 
years. 
underſtood only the Punic language. 
with a barbarions zeal, they renounced agriculture, 
profeſſed continence, and aſſumed the title of © Vindi- 
cators of juſtice, and Protectors of the oppreſt. To 
accompliſh their miſſion, they enfranchiſed ſlaves, 


ſconred the roads, forced maſters to alight from their 


chariors, and run before their ſlaves, whom they ob- 
liged to mount in their place; and diſcharged debtors, 
killing the creditors if they refuſed to cance] the bonds. 
But the chief objects of their cruelty were the catholics, 
and eſpecially thoſe who had renounced donatiſm. 
At firſt they ufed no ſwords, becauſe God had forbidden 
the uſe of one to Peter; but they were armed with 
clubs, which they called the cia, Iſrael! ; and which 
they handled in ſuch a manner as to break a man's 
bones without killing bim immediately, fo that he lan- 
gniſhed a long time and then died. When they took 

way a man's life at once, rhey looked upon it as a fa- 
your, They became leſs ſcrnpnlons afterwards, and 
made uſe of all forts of arms. Their ſhout was Praiſe 
be to God, Theſe words in their months were the ſig- 


nal of flanghter, more terrible than the roaring of a 


lion. They had invented an unheard of puniſhment ; 


which was to cover with lime dihited with vinegar, 


They were illiterate, ſavage peaſants, who 
Intoxicated 
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the eyes of thoſe unhappy wretches whom they had Circonee t 


" 


cruſhed with blows, and covered with wounds, and 
to abandon them in that condition, 
ſtronger proof what horrors ſuperſtition can beget in 
minds deſtitute of knowledge and humanity, Theſe 
brutes, who had made a vow of chaſtity, gave them- 
ſelves up to wine and all forts of impurities, running 
about with women and young girls as drunk as them- 
ſelves, whom they called facred virgins, and who of- 
ten carried proofs of their incontinence. Their chiefs. 
took the name of Chiefs of the Saints, After having 
glutted themſelyes with blopd, they turned their rage 
upon themſelves, and ſought death with the ſame fury 
with which they gave it to others, Some ſcrambled 
up to the tops of rocks, and caſt themſelves down 
headlong in multitudes ; others burned themſelves, or 
threw themſelves into' the ſea. Thoſe who propoſed 
to acquire the title of martyrs, publiſhed it long be- 
fore; upon which they were teaſted and fattened 
like oxen for the (laughter ; after theſe preparations 
they ſet out to be deſtroyed. Sometimes they gave 
money to thoſe whom they met, and e to 
murder them if they did not make them martyrs. 
Theodorat gives an account of a ſtout young man, 
who meeting with a troop of theſe fanatics, conſent- 
ed to kill them, provided he might bind them firſt ; 


and having by this means put 1t out of their power 


to defend themſelves, whipped them as long as he 
was able, and then left them tied in that manner, 
Their biſhops pretended to blame them, but in reali- 
ty made uſe of them to intimidate ſuch as might be 
tempted to forſake their ſet ; they even honoured 
them as ſaints. They were not, however, able to go- 
vern thoſe furious monſters ; and more than once 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of abaudoning them, 
and even of imploring the aſſiſtance of the ſecular 
power againſt them. The counts Urſacius and Tau-- © 
rinus were employed to quell them,; they deſtroyed 
a great number of them, of whom the donatiſts made- 
as many martyrs. Urſacins, who was a good ca- 
tholic and a religions man, having loſt his life in 
an engagement with the barbarians, the donatiſts 


did not fail ro triumph in his death, as an effect of 


the vengeance of heaven. Africa was the theatre of 
theſe bloody ſcenes during a great part of Conſtantine's 
life. | 

CIRCUIT, in law, ſignifies a longer courſe of 


Proceedings than is needful to recover the thing ſued: 


for. 

Cixcv1T, in England, alſo ſigniſies the journey or pro- 
greſs, which the judges take twice every year, thro' the 
ſeveral countries of England and Wales, to hold courts. 
and adminiſter juſtice, where recourſe cannot be had 
to the king's courts at Weſtminſter : hence England 
is divided into fix circuits, viz. the Home circuit; Nor- 
folk circuit; Midland circuit; Oxford circuit; Weſt- 
ern circuit, and Northern circuit. In Wales there 
are but two circuits, North and South Wales: two 
judges are aſſigned by the King's commiſſion to every 
circuit. 

In Scotland, the judges of the ſupreme criminal 
court, or court of juſticiary, are divided into three 
{ſeparate courts, conſiſting of two judges each ; and 
the kingdom into as many diſtricts. In certain bo- 
roughs of every diſtrict, cach of theſe courts by rota- 

LION: 


Never was a Circuit. 


Circuit 
' 
Circulation 
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tion arc obliged to hold two courts in the year, in 
ſpring and autumn; which are called circuit-courts, 

Electrical Cuxcutr, denotes the courſe of the electric 
fluid from the charged ſurface of an electric body, to 
the oppolite ſur face into which the diſcharge is made. 
Some of the firſt electricians apprehended, that the 
{ame particulars of the electric fluid, which were thrown 
on one ſide of the charged glaſs, actually made the 
whole circuit of the intervening conductors, and ar- 
rived at the oppolite fide : whereas Dr Franklin's 
theory only requires, that the redundancy of electric 
matter on the chart ſurface ſhonld paſs into the bo- 
dies which form that part of the circuit which is con- 
tiguous to it, driving forward that part of the fluid 
which they naturally poſſeſs ; and that the deficiency 
of the exhauſted ſurface ſhould be ſupplied by the 
neighbouring conductors, vhich form the laſt part of 
the circuit, On this ſuppolition, a vibrating motion 
is ſucceſſively communicated through the whole length 
of the circuit. This circuit is always formed of the 
beſt conductors, let the length of it be ever ſo great. 
Many attempts were made, both in France and Eng- 
land, at ancarly period in the hiſtory of electricity, 
to aſcertain the diſtance to which the electric ſhock 
might be carricd, and the velocity of its motion. The 


French philoſophers, at different times, made it to 
paſs through a cireut of goo toiſes, and of 2000 


toiſes, or about two Engliſh miles and a half: and 
they diſcharged the Leyden phial through a baſon of 


water, the ſurface of which was about an acre. And 


M. Mounier found, that, in paſſing through an iron 
wire of 950 toiſcs in length, it did not ſpend a quar- 
ter of a ſecond ; and that its motion was inſtantancous 
through a wire of 1319 feet. In 1747, Dr Watſon, 
and . Engliſh philoſophers, after many experiments 
of a ſimilar kind, conveyed the electric matter through 


aà circuit of four miles; and they concluded from this 


and another trial, that its vclocity is inſtantancous. 

CIRCULAR, in a general ſenſe, any thing that is 
deſcribed, or moved in a round, as the circumference 
of a circle, or ſurface of a globe. 

CrrcuLAaR Numbers, called alſo ſpherical ones, accor- 
ding to ſome, are ſuch whoſe powers terminate in the 
roots themſelves, Thus, for inſtance, 5 and 6, all 
whoſe powers do end in 5 and 6, as the ſquare of 5 


is 25 ; the ſquare of 6 is 36, Cc. 


CiRcuLAR Sailing, is the method of ſailing by the 
arch of a great circle, See NAviGaTION. 

CIRCULATION, the act of moving round, or in 
a circle; thus we ſay, the circulation of the blood, &c. 

CIRCULATION of the Blood, the natural motion of the 
blood in a living animal, whereby that fluid is alter- 
nately carried from the heart into all parts of the body, 
by the arteries, from whence it is brought back to the 
heart again by the veins. See An ATOM, n 125. 

In a foetus, the ee for the circulation of the 
blood is ſomewhat different from that in adults. The 
ſeptum, which ſeparates the two auricles of the heart, 
is pierced through with an aperture, called the fora- 
men ovale ; and the trunk of the pulmonary artery, a 
little after it has left the heart, ſends out a tube into 
the deſcending aorta, called the communicating canal. 
The foetus being born, the foramen ovale cloſes by 
degrees, and the canal of communication dries up, 
and becomes a ſimple ligament. | 
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As to the velocity of the circulating blood, and the Circulation 
time wherein the circulation is completed, ſeveral — ——— 
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computations have been made, By Dr Keil's account, 
the blood is driven out of the heart into the aorta with 
a velocity which would carry it twenty-five feet in a 
minute: but this velocity is continually abated in the 
progreſs of the blood, in the numerous ſeftions or 
branches of the arteries ;, ſo that before it arrive at 
the extremities of the body, its motion is greatly di- 
miniſhed. The ſpace of time wherein the whole maſs 
of blood ordinarily circulates, is variouſly determined. 
Some ſtate it thus: Suppoling the heart to make two 
thouſand pulſes in an hour, and that at every pulſe 
there is expelled an ounce of blood; as the whole maſs 
of blood is not ordinarily computed to exceed twenty - 
four pounds, it mult be circulated ſeven or eight times 
over in the ſpace of an hour. 


Ihe curious, in microſcopic obſervations, have found 
an eaſy method of ſeeing the circulation of the blood 


in the bodies of animals : for theſe inquires it is ne- 


ceſlary to chooſe ſuch animals as are ſmall, and caſily 


manageable, and which are either wholly or in part 
tranſparent. The obſervations made by this means 


are preferable to any others we can have recourſe to; 
ſince, in diſſections, the animal is in a ſtate of pain, 


or dying; whereas in animals ſmall enough io be thus 
viewed, all is left in its uſual courſe, and we ſee what 
nature does in her own undiſturbed method, In theſe 
creatures alſo, after viewing, as long as we pleaſe, the 
natural ſtate and current of the blood, we may, by 
preſſure, and ſeveral other ways, impede its courſe ; 
and by putting various mixtures into the creature's 
water, induce a morbid ſtate, and finally ſce the crea- 
ture dic, either by means of this or by any other me- 
thod ; and we may thus accurately obſerve all the 


changes it undergoes, and ſee what occaſions the 


trembling pulſe, &c. of dying people. 
The current of the blood in ſmall animals, that is, 


its paſſing on through the veſlels, either to or from 


the heart, is very eaſily ſcen by the microſcope ; but 
its circulation, that is its running to the extremitics 
of the parts, and thence returning, 1s more difficult ; 
becauſe the veſſels where this ſhould be ſcen are ſo ex- 
tremely minute, as not eaſily to come under obſerya- 
tion, The larger atteries are caſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the veins by the motion of the blood through 
them, which in the veins is always ſmooth and regu- 


lar: but in the arteries by ſeveral propulſions after the 


manner of pulſation. But this difference is not to be 
found in the more minute veſſels ; in all which, as well 
arteries as veins, the motion of the blood is even and 
regular. | | | 

The tranſparent membrane, or web between the 
toes of a frog's hinder foot, is a very proper object 
to obſerve the circulation of the blood in. The tails 
or fins of fiſhes are alſo very tine objects; and when 
the fiſh is very ſmall, theſe are manageable, and af- 
ford aview of a great number of veins and artcrics, 
with a very quick and beautiful ſucceſhon of blood 
through them. The tail of a flounder may be very 
conveniently placed before the donble microſcope on 
a plate of glaſs; and its body being ſupported by ſome- 
thing of equal height, the fiſh will lic ſtill, and the cir- 
culation may be ſeen very agreeably. In the minu- 
telt veſlels thus examined, the blood always appears 


pale 
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Gircutation pale or colourleſs, but in the large ones it is manifeſt- 
Circulus. |y red. The arterics uſaally branch out extremely 
—v— before they join the veins to carry the blood back to 


the heart: but this is not always the caſe; for Mr 
Lewenhocck has obſerved, that on cach fide of the 
little griſtles which give a ſtiffneſs to the tail of a 
flounder, there may be ſecn a very open communi- 
cation of the veins and arteries ; the blood running 
towards the extremities through arterics, and return- 
ing back again throngh veins, which were evidently 
2 continuation of thoſe arteries, and of the fame dia- 
meter with them. The whole fiſh on the tail of which 


this examination was made, was not more than half 


an inch in length, it is caſy to conceive, therefore, 
how ſmall the tail muſt be; and yet in it there were 
63 vellels which carried and returned the blood; 
and yet theſe veſlels were far from being the moſt 
minute of all. How inconceivably numerous then 
muſt the circulations in the whole human body be? 
Mr Lewenhoeck is of opinion, that a thouſand dif- 
ferent circulations are continually carried on in every 
part of a man's body in the breadth of a finger nail. 
The tail of a newt or water-lizard aftords alſo a ve- 


ry entertaining proſpect of the circulation of the blood 


through almoſt numberleſs ſmall veſſels; but no ob- 
jet ſhows it fo apgreeably as one of theſe animals 
while fo young as not to be above an inch long; for 
then the whole body is ſo very tranſparent, that the 
circulation may be ſeen in every part of it, as well as 
in the tail ; and, in theſe objects, nothing 1s more 
beautiful than the courſe of the blood into the toes 


and back again, where it may be traced all the way 


with great eaſe. Near the head there are alſo found 
three ſmall fins which afford a very delightful pro- 


ſpect : theſe are all divided like the leaves of polypo- 


y ; and in every one of the branches of theſe, the 
blood may be very accurately traced, running to the 
end through the artery, and there returning back 
again by a vein of the ſame ſize, and laid in the lame 


direction; and as the veſſels are very numerous and 


large in this part, and the third or fourth magnifier 
may be uſed, there are ſometimes ſeen 30 or 40 chan- 
nels of running blood at once; and this the more as 
the globules of blood in the newt are large, and are 
fewer in number, in proportion to the quantity of ſe- 
rum, than in any other animal : and their figure, as 
they are protraded throngh the veſlels, changes in a 
very ſurpriſing manner. The impetus occaſioning the 
circulation, is great enough in ſome animals to raiſe 


the blood ſix, ſeven, or eight feet high from rhe blood- 


veſſel it ſprings out at; which, however, is far exceed- 


ed by that of the ſap of a vine in bleeding time, which 


will ſometimes riſe forty feet high. | 
CIRCULATION of the ſap of Plants. See PlAurs, and 


Sap, 


CIRCULATION ef the Spirits, or Nervous Fluid. See 
ANATOMY n' 136. 1 
CIRCULATION, in chemiſtry, is an operation where- 


by the ſame vapour, raiſed by fire, falls back, to be 


returned and diſtilled ſeveral times. : 
CIRCULATION of Money. Sce CoMMEeRce, and 
Monty. 
Subterranean CIRCULATION, See SPRINGS, 
CIRCULUS, in chemiſtry, an iron inſtrument in 


form of a ring, which being heated red-hor, and ap- 
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plied to the necks of retorts and other glaſs veſſels till Cireomam- 
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they grow hot, a few drops of cold water thrown upon 


them, ora cold blaſt, will make the necks fly regularly 


and evenly off. 


Another method of doing this is, to tic a thread. 


firſt dipt in oil of turpentine, round the place where 
you would have it break ; and then ſetting fire to the 
thread, and afterwards ſprinkling the place with cold 


water, the plaſs will crack exactly where the thread 


was tied. e 
CIRCUMAMBIENT, an appellation given to a 
thing that ſurrounds another on all ſides; chiefly uſed 
in ſpeaking of the air. | 
CIRCUMCELLIONES. See CIkCONCELLIO- 
NES. | | 
CIRCUMCISION, the act of cutting. off the pre- 
puce ; a ceremony in the Jewiſh and Mahometan-re- 
ligions, wherein they cut off the foreſkin of their 
males, who are to profeſs the one or the other law. 
Circumciſion commenced in the time of Abraham ; 
and was, as it were, the ſeal of a covenant ſtipulated. 
between God and him. It was in the year of the 
world 2173, that Abraham, by divine appointment, 
circumciſed himſelf, and all the males of his family; 
from which time it became an hereditary practice a 
among his deſcendants. i 
The ceremony, however, was not confined to the 
Jews: Herodotus and Philo Judzus obſerve, that it 
obtained alſo among the Egyptians and Ethiopians. 
Herodotus ſays, chat the ' cuſtom was very ancient 
among each people; ſo that there was no determining 
which of them borrowed it from the other, The 
fame hiſtorian relates, that the inhabitants of Colchis 
alſo uſed circumciſion ; whence he concludes, that they 


were originally Egyptians. He adds, that the Phoe- 


nicians and Syrians were likewiſe circumciſed ; but 
that they borrowed the practice from the Egyptians. 
And laſtly, that a little before the time when he wrote, 
circumciſion had paſſed from Colchis, to the people in- 
habiting near Thermodoon and Parthenius. 

Marſbam is of opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed 
circumciſion from the Egyptians; and that God was. 
not the firſt author thereof; citing Diodorons Siculus, 
and Herodotus, as evidences on his ſide. This latter 
propoſition ſeems directly contrary to the teſtimony 
of Moles, who aſſures, Gen. xvii. that Abraham, tho” 
99 years of age, was not circumciſed till he had the 
expreſs command of God for it. But as to the for- 
mer poſition of Marſham, it will admit of more de- 
bate. The arguments on both ſides may be ſeen in 
one view in Spencer de Legibus Hebræorum, I. 2. c. 4. 

Be this as it will, it is certain the practice of cir- 
cumciſion among the Hebrews differed very conſide- 
rably from that of the Egyptians. Among the firſt it 
was a ceremony of religion, and was performed on the 
eighth day after the birth of the child. Among the 
latter, a point of mere decency and cleanlineſs ; and, 
as ſome will have it, of phyſical neceſlity ; and was not 
performed till the 13th year, and then on girls as well 
as boys. 

Among the Jews, the time for performing this rite 
was the eighth day, that is, ſix full days, after the child 
was born : the law of Moſes ky mie nothing with re- 
ſpe tothe perſon by whom, theinſtrumentwith which, 
or the manner how, the ceremony was to be perform- 
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Creumei- ed; the inftrument was generally a knife of ſtone. 
ion The child is uſually circumciſed at home, where the 
father, or godfather, holds him in his arms, while the 
Circumfe- operator takes hold of the prepuce with one hand, aud 
3 with the other cuts it oft; a third perſon holds a por- 
| ringer, with ſand in it, to catch the blood ; thaa the 
operator applies his moath to the part, and, having 
ſacked the blood, ſpits it intoa bowl of wine, and throws 
a ſtyptic powder upon the wound. This ceremony 
was uſually accompanied with great rejoicings and tealt- 
ing; and it was at this time that the child was named 
in preſence of the company. The Jews invented ſc- 
veral ſuperſtitious cuſtoms at this ceremony, ſuch as 
placing three ſtools, one for the circuinciſor, the ſc- 
cond or the perſon who holds the child, and the third 
for Elijah, who, they ſay, afliſts inviſibly at the cere- 
mony, Cc. | ; 8 
The Jews diſtinguiſnhed their proſelytes into two 
ſorts, according as they became circumciſed or not: 


thoſe. who ſubmitted to this rite were looked upon 


as children of Abraham, and. obliged to keep the 
laws of Moſes ; the uncircumciſed were only bound 
to obſerve the precepts of Noah, and were called z0a- 
ehide. | 
The Turks never circumciſe till the ſeventhor cighth 
year, as having no notion of its being neceſſary to ſal- 
vation, The Perſians circumciſe their boys at 13, and 
their girls from 9 to 15, Thoſe of Madagaſcar cut 
the fleſh at three ſeveral times; and the moſt zealous 
of the relations preſent, catches hold of the preputium 
and ſwallows it. 
Circumciſion is practiſed on women by cutting off 
the foreſkin of the clitoris, which bears a near reſem- 


blance and analogy to the preputium of the male pe- 


nis. We are told that the Egyptian captive-women 
were circumciſed ; and alſo the ſubjects of Preſter John. 
 Cincvuncis1lon is alſo the name of a feaſt, cele- 
brated on the firſt of January, in commemoration of the 
circumciſion of our Saviour. | | | 
_ CIRCUMDUCTION, in Scots law. When par- 
ties in a ſuit are allowed a proof of alledgeances ; af- 
ter the time limited by the judge for taking that proof 
is elapſed, either party may apply for circumduction 
of the time of proving ; the effect of which is, that 
no proof can afterwards be brought, and the cauſe 
miſt be determined as it ſtood when circumduction 
was obtained. ; 

CIRCUMFERENCE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
rhe line or lines hoanding a plane figure. However, 
it is generally uſed in a more limited ſenſe, for the 
curve line which bounds a circle, and otherwiſe called 
a periphery ; the boundary of a right-lined figure being 
expreſſed by the term perimeter. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inſtrument uſed by 

Plate ſurveyors for taking angles. | 
xxx. It conſiſts of a braſs index and circle, all of a piece. 
iu Vol. IV. The index is commonly about 14 inches long, and an 

inch and a half broad ; the diameter of the circle is 
about ſeven inches. On this circle is made a chart, 
whoſe meridian line anſwers to the middle of the 
breadth of the index, and is divided into 360 degrees. 
There is a braſs ring ſoldered on the circamference of 
the circle, on which ferews another ring, with a flat 
las init, ſo as to form a kind of box for the needle, 


ſuſpended on the pivot in the centre of the circle. Circumte- 
rentor 
down the index; as alfo a ſpangle and ſocket ſcrewed Circumflex 
on the back ſide of the circle tur putting the head of 


There are alſo two tights to {crew on, and flide up and 


the ſtaff In. 

How to obſcrve the Quantity of an Angle by the Cir- 
eumferentor, Let it be required to find the quantity 
of the angle LKG ; firſt place your inſtrument at K, 


with the flower-de-Juce ot the chart towards you; then 


direct your fights to E, and obfcrye what degrees are 
cut by the ſouth end of the needle, which let be 296 ; 
then, turying the inſtrument about, direct your ſights 
to C, noting then allo what degrees are cut by the 
ſouth end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 247. This 
done, always ſubtract the leiicr from the greater, as 
in this example, 247 from 296, the remainder is 
888 which is the true quantity of che angle 
EKG. | | | 

A circumferentor is made by Mr Jones of Holburn 


on an improved conſtruction. From a very {imple 


contrivance, it is rendered ſufficient to take angles with 
the accuracy of a common theodolite ; and by it angles 


of altitude and depreſſion may be obſerved as readily 


as horizontal ones, The improvement chiefly conſiſts in 


an arm or index (G), fo applied to the centreof the com- 


paſs box, and within it, that, at the time of obſerving, 
by only ſlipping a pin (p) out, the circle of degrees 
alone may move round, and leave the index (G) fixed. 
This index will remain ſtationary, from its being at- 
tached to the ſocket that ſcrews on the head of the 
ſtaffs. On the end of this index, next the degrees in 
the box, there is graduated a nonius ſcale, by which 
the circle of 360 degrees is ſubdivided into 5 minutes 
or leſs if deſired. To take angles of altitude or de- 
preſſions, the inſtrument is turned down on its ball and 


tocket into a perpendicular poſition, and adjuſted to 


its level by a plumb line (/), that is hung on a pin 


at the back of the box, and made to coincide with a 


mark made thereon. Then by looking through the 
ſmall tight holes 100 pur poſely made, the angles are 
ſhown on the circle of degrees by the nonius as be- 
fore, The arms (AA) of the inſtrument {lip off (at 
BB), and the whole packs into a caſe but 54 inches 
ſquare and 3 deep. | | 
CIRCUMFLEX, in grammer, an accent, ſerving 
to note or diſtinguiſh, a ſyllable of an intermediate 
ſound between acute and grave; and generally ſome- 
what long.— The Greeks had three accents, the a- 
cute, the grave, and the circumflex ; formed thus, 
„ „. In Latin, Engliſh, French, &c. the circum- 
flex is made thus. The Acute raiſes the voice, and 
the grave falls or lowers it: the circumflex is a kind 
of undulation, or wavering of the voice, between the 
two. It is ſeldom uſed among the moderns, unleſs to 
ſhow the omiſſion of a letter which made the ſyllable 


long and open; a thing much more frequent in the 


French than among ns : thns they write pate for paſte ; 
tte for teſie; flimes for fuſmes, &c. They alſo uſe the 
circamflex in the participles; ſome of their authors 
writing caunen, peu, others connd, ph, &c. Father 
Buffier is at a loſs for the reaſon of the circumflex on 
this occaſion, | 

The form of the Greek cireumfiex was anciently the 
fame with that of ours, viz. ©; being a compoſition of 


Ibid. 
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CIR 


Eircumgy- the other two accents 4 in one—But the copyiſts, chan- 


ration 


Circum- 
vallation. 


ging the form of the characters, and introducing the 
running-hand, changed alſo the form of the circum- 
flex accent; and inſtead of making a juſt angle, round- 


—— Ec it off, adding a daſh, through too much haſte ; and 


provided in honour of the dead. 


thus formed an 5, laid horizontally, which produced 
that figure, inſtead of this. 
CIRCUMGYRATION, denotes the whirling mo- 
tion of any body round a centre ; ſuch is that of the 
planets round the ſun, 1 
CIRCUMLOCU TION, an ambages, or tour of 
words, uſed either when a proper term is not at hand, 
to expreſs a thing naturally and immediately by; or 
when one chooſes not to do it, out of reſpect, or for 
ſome other reaſon. The word comes from circumlo- 
g3uor, “ ſpeak about.“ „ 
_ CrtxevMLoOcUTION, in oratory, is the avoiding of 
ſomething diſagreeable or inconvenient to be expreſs- 
ed in direct terms; by intimating the ſenſe thereof in 
a kind of paraphraſe, ſo conceived as to ſoften or 
break the force thereof. | ; 
Thus Cicero, unable to deny that Clodius was ſlain 


by Milo, owns it, with this circumlocution, © Milo's 


c ſervants being prevented from aſſiſting their maſter, 
«© who was reported to be killed by Clodius ; they, in 
c his abſence, and without his privity, or conſent, did 
c what ny body would expect from their own ſer- 
« yants on ſuch an occaſion,” e 

CIRCUMPOLARsTARS, an appellation given to 
thoſe ſtars, which, by reaſon of their vicinity to the 
pole, move round it without ſetting. | | 

CIRCUMPOTATIO, in antiquity, a funeral feaſt 
This was very fre- 
quent among the ancient Romans, as well as amon 
the Athenians, Solon at Athens, and the decemvir1 
at Rome, endeavoured to reform this cuſtom, thinking 
it abſurd that mirth and drunkenneſs ſhould mingle 
with ſorrow and grief. | 


CIRCUMSCRIBED, in geometry, is ſaid of a 


figure which is drawn round another figure, ſo that all 


its ſides or planes touch the inſcribed figure, 
CIRCUMSCRIPTION, in natural philoſophy, 
the termination, bounds, or limits, of any natural body. 
CIRCUMSTANCE, a particularity, which, tho” 
not eſſential to any action, yet doth ſome way af- 
fect it. | | | 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL Ev1DENCE, in law, or the 


_ doctrine of preſumption, takes place next to poſitive 


only to be relied on till the contrary be actually pro- 
ved. 


proof; circumſtances which either neceſſarily or uſual - 
ly attend facts of a particular nature, that cannot be 
emonſtratively evinced, are called preſumptions, and are 


CIRCUMSTANT IBUS, in law, a term uſed for 
ſupplying and making up the number of jurors (in 
caſe any impanelled appear not, or appcaring are chal- 
lenged by any party) „ by adding to them ſo many of 
the perſons preſent as will make up the number, in caſe 
they are properly qualified. 


CIRCUMVALLATION, or Line of Cincumat- 
LAT19N, in the art of war, is a trench bordered with 


a parapet, thrown up quite round the beſieger's camp, 
by way of ſecurity againſt any army that may at- 
tempt to relieve the place, as well as to preyent de- 


j 


ſertion. — 


err. 


25 ] | 
CIRCUMVOLUTION, in architecture, denotes Circumvo- 
the torus of the ſpiral line of the Ionic order. 


were thoſe of Auguſtus and Nero. 


CIR 


* 


lution 


- CIRCUS, in antiquity, a large building, either Circus. 


round or oyal, uſed for the exhibiting of ſhows to the 
people. Some derive the world from Circe, to whom 
Tertullian attributes the invention, Caſſiodorus ſays, 
Circus comes 4a circuity, The Romans, Servius ob- 
ſerves, at firſt had no other circus but that made by 
the Tiber on one ſide, and a paliſade of naked ſwords 
on the other. 
term /ud; circenſes, quaſi circum enſes. But Scaliger ri - 
dicules that ttymology. | 

The Roman circus was a large oblong edifice, arch - 
ed at one end; encompaſſed with porticos, and fur- 
niſhed with rows of ſeats, placed aſcending over each 
other. In the middle was a kind of foot-bank, or e- 
minence, With obeliſks, ſtatues, and poſts at each end. 
This ſerved them for the courſes of their big and qua- 
dridgæ. There were no leſs than ten circuſes a Rome: 
the largeſt was built by the elder Tarquin, called 
Circus Maximus, between the Ayentine and Palatine 
mounts, It was ſo called, either becauſe of its vaſt 


circumference, or becauſe the great games were cele- 


brated in it; or again, becauſe it was conſecrated to the 
great gods, viz, to Vertumnus, Neptune, Jupiter, Ju- 
no, Minerva, and the Dii Penates of Rome, Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſenſis ſays that it was three ſtadia and 
a half in length, and four jugera broad ; and theſe 


meaſures, according to Pliny, allowing to the Roman 
ſtadia 625 Roman feet, each of wh 
will give for the length 2187 Roman feet, or ſome- 


is 12 inches, 


what more than three Engliſh furlongs; and as to the 
breadth, allowing for each of the jugera 240 Roman 
feet, it will be 960 Roman feet. It was beautified 
and enlarged by the Roman emperors, ſo as to ſeat 
250,000 15 ectators. The moſt magnificent circuſes 


ſome remains of the circuſes at Rome, at Niſmes, and 
other places. The Romans were exceſſively fond of 
the games exhibited in the circus: witneſs that verſe 
in Juvenal, | 2 


Atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 
Panem & circenſes | 


The Games of the Cixcus, which Gong call Circenſiaa 


Games, were combats celebrated in the circus, in ho- 
nour of Conſus the god of councils; and thence alſo 


called Conſualia. They were alſo called Roman Cames, 
Ludi Romani, either on account of their antiquity, as 
being coeval with the Roman people, or becauſe eſta- 
bliſhed by the Romans : and the games held there, the 


great games, /udi magni, becauſe celebrated with more 


expence and magnificence than others; and becauſe 
held in honour of the great god Neptune, who was 
their Conſus.—Thoſe who ſay they were inſtituted in 


hononr of the ſun, confound the pompa circenſis, or 


proceſſion of the circus, with the games. | 
The games of the circus were inſtituted by Evan- 
der, an 


Roman games: after that prince had built the circus, 
they took their name therefrom ; as being conſtantly 
held there. 


D circus } 


Hence, according to Iſidore, came the 


There are ſtill 


re-eſtabliſhed by Romulus: the pomp, or 
proceſſion, was only a part of the games, making the 
prelude thereof, and conſiſting of a ſimple cavalcade of 
chariots. Till the time of the elder Tarquin, they 
were held in an iſland of the Tiber; and were called 


There were ſix kinds of exerciſes in the 


CIR 


Streneeſter circus : the firſt was wreſtling, and fighting with 


| 


ſwords, with ſtaves, and with pikes ; the ſecond was 


Cirrus. racing; the third, faltatio, dancing; the fourth, dif- 


to Totneſs in Devonſhire. 


ampton. 


ci, quoits, arrows, and ceſtus; all which were on 
foot : the fifth was horſe-courſing ; the ſixth, courſes 
of chariots, whether with two horſes or with four, 
In this laſt exerciſe, the combatants were at firſt di- 
vided into two ſquadrons or quadrils ; then into four; 
cach bearing the names of the colours they wore ; fac- 
tiv alba, ruſſea, &c. 
red ; then green was added, and blue, Domitian ad- 
ded two more colours, but they did not continue, 
It was Oenomaus who firſt invented this method of di- 
ſtinguiſhing the quadrils by colours. The green was 
for thoſe who repreſented the earth ; the blue for the 
ſea, &c. | 

. C IRENCESTER, an ancient town of Glouceſter- 
ſhire in England. It was ſtrongly fortified with walls 
and a caſtle in the time of the Romans, The ruins 
of the walls and ſtreet are, or were lately, to be ſeen 
in the adjacent meadows, where many Roman coins, 


_ chequered pavements, and inſcriptions on marble, have 
Two of the Roman conſular ways croſs 
cach other at this town, The foſle-way, which comes 


been foun . 
from Scotland, paiſes through this county and town 


ſtreet, comes from Glouceſter, and runs along to South- 
Not many years ago they diſcovered, b 

digging in a meadow near the town, an ancient build- 
| | An ground, 50 feet long, 40 broad, and 4 high, 


ing un 
and ſupported by two brick pillars, curiouſly inlaid 


with ſtones of various colours, ſuppoſed to have been 
a Roman bath, Cirenceſter has now but one church, 
in the windows of which are the remains of very va- 
luable painted glaſs. The town is governed by 2 high 
conſtables, and 14 wards-men, who govern 7 diſtinct 


Wards; and it ſends two members to parliament. It 


has a free ſchool, a charity ſchool, with ſeveral alms- 
houſes; and is ſeated on the river Churn, 36 miles 
north-eaſt of Briſtol, and 88 weſt by north of Lon- 
don. W. Long. o. 2. N. Lat. 51. 42. | 

 CIRENZA, a city of Naples, capital of the Baſi- 
licate, with an archbiſhop's ſce. It was formerly a 
conſiderable place, but is now of ſmall conſequence, 


It is ſeated on the river Brandano, at the foot of the 


Apennine mountains, in E. Long. 16. 44. N. Lat. 
40. 48. 

CIRO-TERRI, an excellent Italian painter and ar- 
chitect, was born at Rome in 1614, and was the diſ- 


ciple of Peter de Cortona, whoſe deſigns he imita- 
ted with ſuch exactneſs, that it is difficult to diſtin- 


guiſh them, He was eſteemed by pope Alexan- 
der VII. and his three ſucceſſors, and died at Rome 


in 1689, | 


CIRRUS, or CrrRHvs, in botany, a claſper or 
tendril ; that fine ſpiral ſtring or fibre put out from the 
foot-ſtalks, by which ſome plants, as the ivy and 


vine, faſten themſelves to walls, pales, or trees, for 


ſupport. The term is ſynonymons to the capreo- 
lus, clavicula, and viticulus of other botaniſts: and 
is ranked by Linnæus among the fulcra, or parts 
of plants that ſerve for protection, ſupport, and de- 
ſence. 18 

Tendrils are ſometimes placed oppoſite to the leaves, 
28 in the vine; ſometimes at the fide of the foot-ſtalk 


f. 426 


At firſt there was only white and 


The other, called Irmin- 


CIs 


of the leaf, as in paſſion-flower ; and ſometimes, as in Cirrus 


winged pea, piſum ochrus, they are emitted from the 


leaves themſelves. With reſpect to compoſition, they Ciſpadana. 


are either ſimple, that is, compoſed of one fibre or 
chord, as in the vetch ; or compound, that is, conſiſt 
of two, three, or more, as in the everlaſting pea, 
Bitter ſweet, ſolanum, dulcamara, bignonia, and ivy, 
ſend forth tendrils which plant themſclves like roots in 
the adjacent walls, or the bark of the neighbouring 
trees, Claſpers, ſays che ingenious Dr Grew, are like 
trunk-roots, a mean betwixt a root and a trunk, but a 
compound of both, as may be gathered from their cir- 
cumyolutions, in which they mutually aſcend and de- 
ſcend. In the mounting of the trunk, continnes the 
fame author, claſpers ſerve for ſupport. Thus in 
vines, the branches being very long, fragile, and ſlen- 
der, would be liable to frequent breaking, unleſs, by 
means of their claſpers, they were mutually contained 
together; ſo that the whole care is divided betwixt the 
gardener and nature: the former, with his ligaments 
of leather, ſecures the main branches; and nature, with 
thoſe of her own providing, ſecures the leſs. Their 
aptitude to this end is ſeen in their convolutions, a 
motion not proper to any other part : and alſo in their 


toughneſs, which is ſo much the more remarkable, as 


they are ſlenderer than the branches from which they 
procced. In the trailing of the trunk, tendrils ſerve 
for ſtabilement and ſhade : thus, in cucumbers, the 
trunk and branches being long and fragile, would be 
driven to and fro by the winds, to the great preju- 
dice both of themſelves and their tender fruits, were 


they not, by theſe ligaments, held faſt together, and 
preſerved in aſſociation and good feNowſhip. The ſame 


claſpers ſerve likewiſe for ſhade ſo that a natural ar- 
bour 1s formed by the branches of the cucumber, in the 
ſame manner as an artificial one is made by tangling 
together the twigs of trees ; for the branches, by the 
linking of their claſpers, being couched together, the 
tender fruits lie under the umbrage of a bower made 
of their own leaves. Moſt of the pea-bloom flowers 
have twining claſpers, that is, which wind to the right 
and back again. 

CIRRI, in ichthyology, certain oblong and foft 
appendages, not nnlike little worms, hanging from 
the under jaws or mouths of ſome fiſhes : theſe cirri, 
commonly tranſlated beards, afford marks to diſtin- 


guiſh the different ſpecies of the fiſhes on which they 


are found. | 


CIRTA, (anc. oog. the metropolis and royal 
reſidence, not far from the river Ampſaga, in the in- 


land parts of Numidia Propria. A colony, ſurnamed 


Colonia Sittianorum, very rich, when in the hands of 
Syphax. The colony was led by one P. Sittius, un- 
der the auſpices of Cæſar, and was ſurnamed Julia. 
Now called Conſlantina, in Algiers, E. Long. 7. o. 
Lat; . % 7 

CIS ALPINE, any thing on this ſide the Alps, 
The Romans divided Gaul and the conntry now called 
Lombardy, into Ciſalpine and Tranſalpine. That which 


was Cifalpine with regard to the Romans, is Tranſal- 


pine with regard tous. 
CISLEU, in Hebrew chronology, the ninth month 
of their eccleſiaſtical, and third of their civil, year, an- 


ſwering nearly to our November. 


CISPADANACAL III, (ane. geog. Ja diſtrict of Italy, 
10 


CIS 


= Giga. to the ſouth of the Po, occupied by the Gauls in the time 


of the kings of Rome, ſeparated from Liguria on the 


Ciſtercians. weſt, as is thought by the Iria, running from ſouth to 


der, Sarmentacee. 


north into the Po; bounded on the ſouth by the A- 


pennine, and on the caſt by the Adriatic. The term is 
formed analogically, there being much mention in Ci- 
cero, Tacitus, Suetonins, and ancient inſcriptions, 
made of the Tranſpadant ; which and Ciſpadani are 
terms uſed with reſpect to Rome. Ptolemy calls the 
Ciſpadaua peculiarly Callia Togata, extending be- 
tween the Po and Apennine, to the Sapis and Ru- 
bicon, 


Css, or C1ssvm, (anc. geog.) a town of the 


Hither Spain, in Lacetania, on the eaſt ſide of the I- 
berus, (thought to be Cuiſſona.) Where the Cartha- 
ginians were firſt defeated by Scipio. Another Ciſſa 
of Thrace, ſituated on the River A.gos Potamus, which 
Scylax ſeems to call Creſſa, or Criſſa,; ſo that the read- 


- Ing is doubtful. 


CISSAMPELOS, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nodelphia order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 11th or- 
The male calyx is tetraphyllous ; 
no corolla; the nectarium wheel-ſhaped ; foar ſtamina 
with their filaments grown together. The female ca- 
lyx is monophyllous and ligulated roundiſh, or like 
a piece of garter a little roundiſh, There is no 
corolla; three ſtyles, and a monoſpermous berry. 
There are two ſpecies, the pareira and caapeba, both 
natives of the warmeſt parts of America. The root 


of the ſecond, applied externally, is ſaid to be an an- 


tidote againſt the bites of venemous ſerpents. The 


plant being infuſed in water, quickly fills the liquor 


with a mucilaginous ſubſtance, which is as thick as 
jelly; whence the name of freezing-wyth, by which 
this genus of plants has been diſtinguiſhed by the Bra- 
Zilians. | | 

CISSOID, in geometry, a curve of the ſecond or- 
der, firſt 3 by Diocles, whence it is called the 
ciſſoid of Diocles, See FLUX1IONS. | ; | 

CISSUS, the wILD-GRAPE : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
46th order, Hederacea. The berry is monoſpermous, 


ſurrounded by the calyx, and a quadripartite corolla. 


There are four ſpecies, all of them natives of the 
illand of Jamaica, and ſome of the other iſlands in 
the warm parts of America, They ſend out flen- 


der branches, having tendrils at their joints, by which 


they faſten to the neighbouring trees, buſhes, and 
any other ſupport, mounting to a conſiderable height. 


The fruit of ſome of the ſpecies are eaten by the 


negroes. 
CISTERCIANS, in church-hiſtory, a religious or- 


der founded in the 11th century by St Robert, a Be- 
nedictine. They became ſo powerful, that they go- 


verned almoſt all Europe, both in ſpirituals and tem- 
porals. Cardinal de Vitri deſcribing their obſervan- 
ces, ſays, they neither wore ſkins nor ſhirts ; nor ever 
eat fleſh, except in ſickneſs ; and abſtained from fiſh, 
eggs, milk, and cheeſe : they lay upon ſtraw-beds, in 
tunics and cowls : they roſe at midnight to prayers ; 
they ſpent the day in labour, reading, and prayer : 
and in all their exerciſes obſerved a continual ſilence, 


The habit of the ciſtercian monks is a white robe, 


29:1 


in the nature of a caſſock, with a black ſcapulary Ciftern 


C.1.T 


and hood, and is girt with a woollen girdle. The 


nuns wear a white tunic, and a black ſcapulary and Citadella. 
— —-—- 


irdle. 


CISTERN, denotes a ſubterraneous reſervoir of 
rain-water; or a veſſel ſerving as a receptacle for 
rain or other water, for the neceſſary uſes of a fami- 
ly. There are likewiſe lead-ciſterns, jar-ciſterns, &c. 

Authors mention a ciſtern at Conſtantinople, the 
vaults of which are ſupported by two rows of pillars, 
212 in cach row, each pillar being two feet in diameter. 
They are planted circularly, and in radii tending to 
that of the centre. 5 | 

Anciently there were ciſterns all over the country in 
Paleſtine. There were ſome likewiſe in cities and pri- 
vate houſes, As the cities for the moſt part were 
built on mountains, and the rains fell regularly in Ju- 
dea at two ſcaſons in the year only, in ſpring and au- 


tumn, people were obliged to keep water in ciſterns in 


the country for the uſe of their cattle, and in cities for 
the conveniency of the inhabitants. There are ſtill 
ciſterns of very large dimenſions to be ſeen in Paleſtine, 
ſome whereof are 150 paces long, and 54 wide. 
There is one to be ſeen at Ramah of 32 paces in 
length, and 28 in breadth, Wells and ciſterns, ſprings 
and fountains, are generally confounded in ſcripturc- 
language, 
CISTUS, the Rock-rosE: A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
20th order, Rotacex. The corolla is pentapetalous ; 
the calyx pentaphyllons, with two of its leaves ſmaller 
than the reſt. The ſceds are contained in a capſule. 
There are 37 ſpecies, moſt of them natives of the ſou- 
thern parts of Europe, but hardy enough to bear the 
open air in England. They are beautiful ever- 
green ſhrubs, generally very branchy quite from the 
bottom, and forming diffuſed heads. They are very 
ornamental in gardens, not only as evergreens, ma- 
king a fine variety at all ſeaſons with their leaves 
of different figures, ſizes, and ſhades of green and 
white, but alſo as firſt-rate flowering ſhrubs, being 
very profuſe in moſt elegant flowers of white, purple, 


and yellow colours. Theſe flowers only laſt for one 


day ; but there is a continual ſucceſſion of new ones 

for a month or ſix weeks on the ſame plant; and when 
there are different ſpecics, they will exhibit a conſtant 

bloom for near three months, They are propagated 
either by ſeeds or cuttings, and thrive beſt in a dry 
ſoil. Their proper ſituation in ſhrabbery works ſhould 
be towards the front of the clumps and other compart- 
ments, in aſſemblage with the choiceſt ſhrubs of ſimi- 
lar growth, diſpoſing them ſo as to make a variety, 
and to have ſhelter from the other plants ; but they 


ought by no means to be crowded. Gum labdanum is 


found upon a ſpecies of ciſtus which grows naturally in 
the Levant, and is therefore called /adanifera. See 
LABDANUM. | | 5 
CITADEL, a place fortified with five or ſix ba- 
ſtions, built on a convenient ground near a city, that 
it may command it in caſe of a rebellion. 
CITADELLA, the capital town in the iſland of 
Minorca, in the Mediterrancan, with a new harbour, 
This, with the whole iſland, were taken by general 
Stanhope and the confederate fleet in 1908, and ceded 
D 2 | | to 


Ciradi- 
neſca 


Citium. 
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to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713: 


but it was taken by the French, aftcr a brave defence, 
in 1756 ; and reſtored by the pcacc. In 1722, it was 


taken by the Spaniards, and confirmed io them at 
the ſubſequent peace. It is 27 miles welt of Port- 
Mahon. E. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 39. 58. 


CITADINESCA, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by ſome writers to the Florcntinc-marble, which is 
ſuppoſed to repreſent towns, palaces, ruins, rivers, &c. 
Theſe delincations are merely accidental, and arc com- 
monly much aſſiſted by the imagination, though the 
natural lines of a ſtone may ſometimes Juckily enough 
repreſent the ruins of ſome ancient building, or the 
courſe of a river. In England there is a kind of ſep- 
taria, or ludus Helmontii, which has ſometimes pret- 
ty beautiful, though very irregular, delincations of this 


kind, The Florentine marble, as we ſce it wrought up 


in the ornaments of cabinets, &c. owes a great deal to 
the ſkill of the workmen, who always pick out the 
proper pieces from the maſs, and diſpoſe them 1n the 
work ſo as to repreſent what they pleaſe. 
CITATION, in cccleſiaſtical courts, is the fame 
with ſummons in civil courts. Sce SUMMONS, 
Cir AAo, is allo a quotation of ſome law, autho- 
rity, or pailape of a book. 5 
CITHARON, ou ee a mountain and foreſt of 
Bœotia, celebrated both in fable and ſong. To the weſt 
it ran obliquely, a little above the Sinus Criſlæus, taking 


its riſc contiguous to the mountains of Megara and At- 


tica; then levelled into plains, it terminates at Thebes, 
famous for the fate of Pentheus and Actzon ; the 
former torn by the Bacchz, the latter by the dogs ; as 
alſo for the orgia, or revels of Bacchus. 

CITHARA, in antiquity, a mulical inſtrument, the 
preciſe ſtructure of which is not Known ; ſome think 
it reſembled the Greek delta &; and others the ſhape 
of a half moon, Art firſt it had only 3 ſtrings, but 


the number was at different times increaſed to 8, to 


9, and laſtly to 24. It was uſcd in entertainments 
and private houſes, and played upon with a plectrum 
or quill, like the lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON, #1DDLE-wooD: A genus of 
the angioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia 
claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 4oth order, A poo The calyx is quin- 
quedentated, campanulated, wheel-ſhaped, andinclining 
to be fannel-ſhaped, with its ſegments villous on the 
upper fide, equal, The fruit a diſpermous berry ; 
the ſeeds bilocular. There are two ſpecics, both na- 


tives of the warm parts of America, where they grow 


to be large trecs, and are adorned with white flowers 
growing in ſpikes. In Britain they appear only as 


ſhrubs, and muſt be conſtantly retained in the ſtove, 
where they make a fine appearance, being beautiful 


cvergreens. They may be propagated cither by ſeeds 


or cuttings. | 

CITIUM, Czriun, or Cittium, (anc. geog.) a 
town of Cyprus, ſituated in the ſouth of the illand ; 
famous ſor the birth of Zeno, author of the ſect called 
Stoics ; diſtant two hundred ſtadia to the weſt of Sa- 
lamis (Diodorus Siculus). A colony of Phœnicians, 
called Chetim And hence it is that not only Cyprus, 
but the other iſlands and many maritime placcs, are 
called Chetim by the Hebrews ; now called Chiti. 


1 
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with the freedom and liberties of it. | 

A citizen of Rome was diſtinguiſhed from a ſtran- 
ger, becauſc he belonged to no certain commonwealth 
able to the Romans. A citizen is cither by birth 
or clection; and ſons may derive the right from their 
fathers, To make a good Roman citizen, it was ne- 
ccliary to be an inhabitant of Rome, to be inrolled in 
one ol the tribes, and to be capable of dignitics. Thoſe 
to whom were granted the rights and privileges of 
Roman citizens, were only honorary citizens, It was 
not lawful to ſcourge a citizen of Rome. 

CITRINUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a pe- 


CITIZEN, a native or inhabitant of a city, veſted Citizen 


culiar ſpecies of (pris cryſtal, which is of a beautiful 


yellow. Many of the common cryſtals, when in the 
neighbourhood of lead mines, arc liable to be acci- 
dentally tinged yellow, by an admixture of the par- 
ticles of that metal; and all theſe, whether fincr or 
coarſcr, have been too frequently confounded together 


under the name citrine but Dr Hill has aſcertained 
this to be a peculiar ſpecies of cryſtal different from 


all the others in form as well as in colour; and diſtin- 
guithed by the name of ellipomacroſtylum lucidum fi a- 
. e fpyramide brevi. It is never found colourleſs 
like the other cryſtals, but has great variety of ünges, 
from that of the deeper ochres to a pale lemon-colour. 


It is very plentiful in the Weſt Indies, and is ſome- 


times found in Bohemia. Our jewellers have learned 
from the French and Italians, who are yery fond of 
it, to call it citrine ; and often cut ſtones for rings out 


of it, particularly out of the pyramid, which is always 


ſiner than the column; and theſe, after they have 


paſied through two or three hands, are generally miſ- 
taken for topazes. | 


CITRON-TREE, in botany, See Citrus. 
Cirtron-Water, a well known ſtrong water or cor- 
dial, which may be thus made: Take of fine thin le- 
mon-peel, 18 ounces ; of orange-pecl, 9 ounces ; per- 
fect nutmegs, 4 ounces; the fineſt and beſt rectified 
ſpirit of wine, 2 gallons and a half. Digeſt in balneo 


mariz for one night: draw off with a ſlow fire; then 


add as much water as will juſt make the matter milky 
(which will be about 7 quarts or 2 pallons) ; and, 
laſtly, add 2 pounds of fine ſugar. This compoſition 
may be improved by freſh elder flowers, hung in a 


cloth in the head of the ſtill, ſprinkled with amber- 


greaſe in powder, or its efſence. 
Cirron-Word, the wood of an American tree, cal- 


led by the natives candle-wood ; becauſe, being cut 


into ſplinters, it burns like a candle. The tree is fre- 
quent in the Leeward Iſlands, and grows to a conſi- 
derable ſize: the leaves are like thoſe of the bay-tree, 


but of a finer green; the flower is ſweet, and much 
like thoſe of the orange; the fruit ſucceeding theſe is 


black, and of the ſize of a pepper-corn. The trunk 
is ſo like the yellow faunders in colour, that there was 
once an opinion that it was the ſame tree, and much 
of it was imported into Europe, and fold as ſuch : but 
they were ſoon found to be different; the ſaunders be- 
ing of a ſweet ſcent, and but moderately. heavy and 
reſinous; but the citron-wood conſiderably heavy, 


very ouly, and of a ſtrong ſmell, It is of no known - 


uſe in medicine ; but is uſcd in France and Germany 


by the turners, being a fme ſirm-graincd wood, and 


taking 


Citron, 
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Citrus. 
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raking a fine poliſh, and with age becoming of a very 


A pcautiful brown. 
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CITRUS, the CiTRON-TREE: A genus of the po- 
lyadelphia order, belonging to the icolandria clas of 
plants. The calyx 15 quinqucſid; the petals oblong, 
and five in number; the antheræ 20, with their fila- 
ments grown together ſo as to form various pencils, 
The fruit is an unilocular berry. 

Species. I. The Medica, or Citron-tree, hath an up- 
righ ſmooth trunk, divided at top into a branchy 
{trong-ſhooting, full head, from about 5 to 15 tect 
high, adorned with large, oval, ſpcar-ſhaped, thick 


| leaves, having linear fooi-ſtalks, aud numerous flowers 


from the ſides of the branches, ſuccecded by very 
large oblong oval, pointed, rough-rinded fruit. The 
varicties arc citron-tree with ſour fruit; with ſweet 


fruit; with long fruit; with warted fruit; With re- 


carved fruit ; and with blotched leaves. 

II. The Lima, or Lemon-tree, hath an upright 
fnooth trunk, divided upwards into a branchy regular 
head; from 12 to 15 fect high; large, oval, ipcar- 


fhaped, pointed, ſlightly ſawed leaves, on linear foot- 
' Rtalks; and many flowers from the ſides of the branches 
ſucceeded by large oval fruit prominent at the top, 


The varieties are, the Jemon-tree with four fruit; 


with ſweetiſh fruit; with very large fruit called upe- 


rial lemon; with pear-ſhaped fruit; with furrowed 
fruit ; with cluſtered fruit ; with childing fruit ; with 


whitiſh fruit; with tricolor ſtriped fruit; with ſilver 


ſtriped leaves; and with double flowers. 
III. The Aurantium, or Orange-trec, hath an up- 


right trunk dividing upward into a branchy, regular 
head, from 5 to 10 or 12 feet high; oval, ſpcar-ſnaped, 


entire leaves, having winged foot-ſtalks and numerous 
White flowers at the ſides of the branches, ſuccecded 


noted varieties are, 1. The Seville orange. This is a 
very handſome tree, and the hardicit of any; as in 
Britain it ſhoots freely, produces large and beautiful 
leaves, flowers ſtronger, &c, The fruit is large, rough, 
rinded, and ſour, of excellent quality for economical 
nſes. 2. The China orange. This trce has mode- 


rately ſized leaves, and a ſmooth, thin-rinded, ſweet 
fruit, of Which there are ſeveral varictics in warm 


countries, where they grow in the open ground. 


3. The great Shaddock orange, or pumplemocs, grows 


larger and ſtronger than the foregoing, with large, 
thick, and ſomewhat ſerrated leaves, and very large 
fruit, having a reddiſh pulp. 
Shaddock from one of that name that firit brought 
it from the Eaſt Indies. 4. The Forbidden-fruit-tree, 


in trunk, leaves, and flowers, 124 much reſembles the 


common orange-tree : but the fruit, when ripe, is 
larger and longer than the biggeſt orange. it has 
ſomewhat the raſte of a ſhaddock ; but far exceeds 


that, as well as the beſt orange, in its delicious 


taſte and flavour. 5. The Horned orange is a tree 


of moderate ſize, producing fruit which divide, and 


6. The 


the rind runs out into diviſions like horns, 
Hermaphrodite orange is a common ſized tree, pro- 
ducing fruit ſhaped partly like an orange and partly like 
a citron. 7. The Dwarf orange tree, or nutmeg 
orange, has a long ſtem and ſmall buſhy head, grow- 
ing two or three feet high; ſmall oyal leaves in cluſ- 
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the lower dark and herbaceous, 


It derives the name of 


+ 
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ters; and numerous flowers in cluſters, covering the Ci 
branches, ſucceeded by very ſmall fruit. Theſe are 


the molt remarkable varicties of the three foregoing 
ſpecies of citrus : but beſides theſe there are a great 
number of others; and indeed in thoſe countries where. 
they grow naturally, the varieties may be multiplied 
without end, like thoſe of our apples and pears. The 
flowers of all the ſpecies and varicties are formed each 
of five ſpreading petals appearing in Britain principal- 
ly in May and June ; and the fruit continue ſetting in 
June and July, and ripen the year following. | 
IV. The Trifoliata, or Japoneſe citron, is a thorny 
ſhrub growing naturally in Japan, where it is likewiſe 
known by the names of Gees, and Karatals banna. 
The trunk, we are told by Kæmpfer, acquires by age. 
and culture the thickneſs of a tree. The branches and 
ſhoots are unequal ; in ſome parts compreſſed, in others. 
Welling, eſpecially about the ſpines. Theſe proceed 
{ingly from the ſtem and branches; are ſtraight, run 
out from a broad baſe into a very ſharp point; and 
are protruded from the wood, with the common bark 
of which they are likewiſe inveſted. The wood is 
looſe and ſoft; the bark of a ſhining green, moiſt 
and caſily parting from the wood, The leaves are 
few in number, ſawed on the edges, veincd, placed 
without order, but generally growing under the ſpines. 
They grow by threes, like thoſe of trefoil, upon the 
extremity of a common foot-ſtalk which is furniſhed 
on each {ide with a membranaceous fringe or margin, 
ſomewhat reſembling the pedicles of the orange, The 
upper ſurface of the leayes is of a bright lucid green, 
The flowers, which 
reſemble thoſe of the medlar, proceed ſingly from the 
arm-pits of the leaves ; are white, poſſeſſed of no great 


_ degree of fragrance, and conſiſt of five petals. The 
by globular fruit compreſſed at both ends. The moſt | 


fruit is equally beautiful with a middle-ſized orange; 
their internal ſtructure is alſo pretty much the ſame ; 
only the pulp is glutinous, of an unpleaſant ſinell, and 
a harſh diſagreeable taſte, The ſecds have the ſame 
taſte with the pulp, and are ſhaped exactly like thoſe: 
of the orange. | 75 
Culture. The three firſt ſpecies merit particular at- 
tention. They are elegant evergreens, riling in 
Britain from about 5 10 10 feet in height; forming 
full and handſome heads, cloſcly garniſhed with beau- 
tiful large leayes all the year round, and putting forth 
a profuſion of ſwees flowers in ſpring and carly in ſum- 
mer ; which even in this climate are often ſucceeded 
by abundance of fruit that ſometimes arrive at tolc- 
rable perfection. Though all the varieties were ori- 
ginally obtained by ſecd, yet the only certain method 
of continuing the approved varieties is by budding or 
inarching them on ſtocks raiſcd from ſeed to a proper 
ſize. As the young frees, however, are brought in 
plenty from abroad, this method is ſeldom practiſed 
in Britain: but for curioſity, it may be done by 
thoſe who are ſo inclined, in the following manner: 
Early 1n the ſpring procure ſome kernels, which may 
be had in plenty from rotten fruits, or others that arc 
properly ripened, obſerving that for ſtocks the citron, 
lemon, and Seville-orange, as being the freeſt ſhooters, 
are to be preferred ; and of theſe the citron js the 
ſtrongeſt. Sow the Kernels in March, in pots of rich 
light earth half an inch deep, and plunge them in a: 


hot 


a 
| 
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Citrus. hot · bed under frames and glaſſes, Dung or ta 
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H be uſed, but the latter is preferable, giving air, and 


will be fit for budding, 


* See Ho- 


culation. 


houſe, or in a glaſs-caſe; or, where there is the con- 


frequent ſprinklings of water. In two or three Wecks, 


the plants will come up; and in ſix or eight wecks 


3 
n may dried fibres. Then they are to be planted in pots filled eltrus; 

with Ught rich earth; and plunged in a tan- bed, where 
they are to xemain for three or four months; after 
Which they are to be trained to the open air, but will 
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more, they will be advanced four or five inches or not bęar it longer than from the end of May till the 


more in height. You muſt now give them more air 


and water; and about the middle of June harden them 
to the full air, in which let them remain till October; 
then move them into the green houſe, to ſtand till the 


ſpring, and in March or April plant them ſingly in 


mall pots; being careful to ſhake them out of the ſced 


ts with their roots entire. They muſt be watered 


immediately after planting, and the watering muſt be 


occaſionally repeated. After this they are to be treat- 
ed as woody exotics of the green houſe; and in a 
year or two the Jargeſt of thoſe deſigned for ftocks 

The operation for budding is performed in the 
month of Auguſt, and is done in the common way“; 
only the buds muſt be taken from trees of a good kind 
that bear well. As ſoon as the operation is finiſhed, 
wk og with their plants muſt be placed in the green- 


venience of a ſpare bark pit, where the heat of the 
bark is almoſt exhauſted, the pots may beplunged there- 
in for two or three weeks. In either caſe, however, 


the air muſt be admitted freely by opening the front 


the bandages, that th 


t See In- 
erching, 


glaſſes; allowing alſo a ſlight ſhade of mats in the 
middle of hot ſunſhine days, and ſupplying them with 
water every two or three days during this kind of 
weather. 
united with the ſtock ; when it will be proper to looſen 


which is done in the common way + ; but the method 
of budding is found to produce much handſomer trees, 
and therefore is to be preferred. But the moſt cheap 
and expeditions method of procuring a collection of 


theſe kind of trees is by having recourſe to ſuch as 


are imported from Spain, Italy, and Portugal. Theſe 


come to Britain in cheſts, without any earth to their roots, 
having their roots and heads a little trimmed: they are 


commonly from one inch to two or three in diameter 


in the ſtem; from two to four or five feet in height: 
and by the aſſiſtance of a bark-bed they readily take 
root and grow freely; forming as good trees in two 
years, as could be raiſed there by inarching or budding 
in 15 or 20. They are ſold in the Italian warehouſes 


in London. Their price is from three ſhillings to a gunea 


each, according to their ſize ; and they are generally 


advertiſed as ſoon as they arrive, which is early in the 


ſpring, and the ſooner the better. In the choice of 
theſe trees, it muſt be obſerved, that they are com- 
monly budded at ſuch height in the ſtem, as to form 
heads from about two to four or five feet high; and as 


they are frequently furniſhed with two buds, one on 
each ſide of the ſtem, theſe ſhould be choſen prefer- 
ably to others ; as they will form the moſt regular 


heads. Preparatory to their planting they muſt be 


placed for a day or two in tubs of water to plump 
their bark and roots ; after this they muſt be waſhed and 


cleaned, their branches trimmed to half a foot long, and 
the roots freed from diſeaſed parts, and all the ſmall 


or tubs, arc planted in the full grou 


In three or four weeks the buds will be 


may have room to ſwell ; the 
buds, however, will all remain dormant till the next 
(pring. They may alſo be propagated by inarching, 


middle or end of October. | 

[Sometimes theſe trees, inſtead of beiny kept in pots 
r | and where 
this can be done, it is by far the moſt eligible method. 
Where this is intended, there muſt be frames erected 


for the ſupport of 5 and other covers, to defend 
c 


the plants during inclement weather; and in this ſitua- 
tion the trees gencrally ſhoot ſtrong, produce large 
fruit,” and may be trained cither as wall or ſtandard 
trees. A ſouth wall, in a dry ſituation, is proper for 
rang them as wall-trees ; againſt which may be 
cr a 1 

moveable, for the ſupport of glaſs frames for winter; 
likewiſe for the greater protection of the trees in ſe- 


vere froſts, there may be a fire- place with a flue or 


two carried alongſt a low wall in the fronts and ends. 
To have the trees as ſtandards, a more 5 and 
lofty glaſs-caſe ſhould be erected againſt the wall, in 
the manner of a hot - houſe, but higher; in this one or 


two rows of orange - trees may be planted, ſuffering them 


to run up as ſtandards with only ſome neceſſary pru- 
ning juſt to preſerve their regularity. In ſome places 
there are lofty moveable glaſs- caſcs, ſo that two or 


three rows of trees are planted in a conſpicuous part 


of the pleaſure-ground. In winter the frame is put 


over them, and in ſummer wholly taken away; ſo 
that they appear like a little orange-grove growing in 


the open ground. The flowering and fruit-ſetting 
ſeaſon of all the ſorts of citrus is in June and July. 


They are often, eſpecially the orange-trees, Fon 
loaded with bloſſoms; and when theſe ſtan 


thick, it is proper to thin them a little, taking off 
the ſmalleſt. Ir is alſo to be obſerved, that as the 
trees continue blowing and ſetting their fruit for 
three months, when a full crop of fruit is ſet, it is of 


benefit to the trees and fruit to gather off the ſu- 


perabundant bloſſoms as they are produced; though 
ſome permit them to remain on account of their ap- 
pearance. | 1 1 

Uſes. The fruits of the citron, lemon, and orange 


trees, yield very agreeable acid juices ; which, beſides 
the uſes to which they are commonly applied, anſwer 
conſiderable purpoſes in medicine. When Commodore 


Anſon ſailed round the world, his men were ſo ſur- 


priſingly recovered fromthe ſcurvy by the oranges which 


they found at the iſland of Tinian, that it was after- 
wards thonght worthy of the attention of government 
to inquire into the virtues of theſe fruits as an antiſcor- 
butic medicine. In Captain Cook's laſt voyage, he 


was ſnpplicd with a quantity of orange and lemon juice 
inſpiſlated to a rob; but his opinion of its efficacy is 


by no means great. The dearneſs of it is a great ob- 
jection; and, unleſs in conjunction with other things, 
he has not obſerved its good effects. Sir John Pringle, 
in his diſcourſe before the Royal Society, when Captain 


Cook was preſented with a medal by that reſpectable 
body, differs a little from the 2 opinion, and 


thinks that in the ſea-ſcurvy theſe fruits muſt neceſſarily 


be very efficacious. He approves, however, more of 


the 


wooden frame-Work gon, either fixed or 
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CIT 


Citrus the juices themſelves depurated, than the extract of 


| 
City. 


the 


them; as this cannot be prepared without diſſipating 
many of the finer parts. The juice of lemons is very 
frequently uſed for neutraliſing alkaline ſalts for ſaline 
draughts. The citron is {ſeldom uſed in Britain; 
though its peel, as well as that of the lemon, 1s can- 
died, and ſold as a ſweetmeat. The yellow peel of the 
lemon is an agreeable aromatic, as is alſo that of the 
orange; and in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions they 
prove excellent ſtomachics and carminatives, promoting 
appetite, warming the habit, and ſtrengthening the 
tone of the viſcera. Orange peel, however, is very con- 
tiderably warmer than that of lemons, and abounds more 
in eſſential oil: to this circumſtance, therefore due re- 
gard onght to be had in the uſe of theſe medicines. 
The flavour of orange-peel is likewiſe leſs periſhable 
than that of lemons. Both are ingredients in many 
officinal preparations. | 

The young fruit of the Seville orange dried are 
uſed in medicine under the name of aurantiacuraſlaven- 
tia, They are moderately warm bitteriſh aromatics, of 
2 ſufficiently agreeable flavour. The flowers of the 
orange- tree have been for ſome time paſt in great eſteem 


2s a perfume. They are highly odoriferous, of a ſome- 


what warm and bitter taſte, They yield their flavour 
by infuſion to rectified ſpirit, and in diſtillation both 
to ſpirit and water, The bitter matter is diſſolved in 


water, and on evaporating the decoction remains entire 


in the extract. The diſtilled water was formerly kept 
in the ſhops, but on account of the great ſcarcity of 
the flowers is now laid aſide : it is called by foreign 
writers aqua naphe. An oil diſtilled from theſe flowers 
is brought from Italy under the name of oleum, or eſſen- 
tia neroli. | „„ 

CITTERN, a muſical inſtrument much reſembling 
ittar, for which it has been frequently miſtaken. 
Anciently it was called the ciſtrum, and till lately was 
held in great contempt both in France and Britain, 
The dice on it being very caſy, it was formerly 
the amuſement and recreation of lewd women, and 


their viſitors ; inſomuch, that in many of the old Eng- 


liſh dramatic writers, it is made the ſymbol of a wo- 
man that lived by proſtitution. 
mon amuſement of 9 — 24 cuſtomers in barhers ſhops, 
as being the moſt caſy of all inſtruments to play on, 


and therefore it was thought that almoſt every body 


could make uſe of it. 
CITY, according to Cowel, is a town corporate 

which hath a biſhop and cathedral church ; and is call- 

ed civitas, oppidum, and urbs : civitas, in regard it is 


governed by juſtice and order of mapiſtracy ; oppi- 


dum, becauſe it contains a great number of inhabi- 
rants ; and wrbs, becauſe ut is in due form ſurrounded 
with walls. 0 

Kingdoms have been ſaid to contain as many cities 
as they have ſeats of archbiſhops and biſhops : but, ac- 
cording to Blount, city is a word that hath obtained 
fince the conqueſt ; for, in the time of the Saxons, 
there were no cities, but all the great towns were 
called burghs, and even London was then called Lon- 


donburg b, as the capital of Scotland is called Edinburgh. 


And long after the conqueſt the word city is uſed pro- 
miſcuouſſy with the burgh, as in the charter ef Leice- 
ſter, where it is both called civitas and burgus which 


ſaws that thoſe writers were miſtaken who tell us 


4 


It was alſo the com- 


G IT 


every city was, or is, a biſhop's ſee. And though the City. 


word city ſignifies in Britain ſuch a town corporate as 


hath uſually a biſhop and a cathedral church, yet it is 
not always ſo. 

As to the ancient ſtate of cities and villages, whilſt 
the feudal policy prevailed, they held of ſome great 
lord on whom they depended for protection, and were 
ſubject to his arbitrary juriſdiction, The inhabitants 
were deprived of the natural and moſt unalienable 


rights of humanity. They could not diſpoſe of the 


effects which their own induſtry had acquired, either 
by a latter-will or by any deed executed during their 


life. They had no right to appoint guardians for their 


children during their minority. They were not per- 


mitted to marry without purchaſing the conſent of the 
lord on whom they depended. If once they had com- 


menced a law-ſuit, =; 4 durſt not terminate it by an 
accommodation, becauſe that would have deprived the 
lord, in whoſe court they pleaded, of the perquilites 


due to him on paſſing his ſentence. Services of vari- pyterifon'r 


ous kinds no leſs diſgraceful than oppreſſive were ex- Cha 


acted from them without mercy or moderation, The 


ſpirit of induſtry was checked in ſome cities by abſurd 
regulations, and in others by unreaſonable exactions: 
nor would the narrow and oppreſſive maxims of a mjli- 


tary ariſtocracy have permitted it cver to riſe to any 
degree of height or vigour. 5 | 

The freedom of cities was firſt eſtabliſhed in Italy, 
owing principally to the introduction of commerce. 


As ſoon. as they began to turn their attention towards. 


this object, and to conceive ſome idea of the advan- 
tages they might derive from it, they became impa- 
tient to ſhake off the yoke of their inſolent lords, and 
to eſtabliſh among themſclves ſuch a free and equal 
e ee as would render property ſecure and in- 

uſtry flouriſhing. The German emperors, eſpecially 
thoſe of the Franconian and Suabian lines, as the ſcat 
of their government was far diſtant from Italy, poſſeſſed 
a feeble and imperfe& juriſdiction in that country. 


Their perpetual quarrels, either with the popes or their 


own turbulent vaſlals, diverted their attention from the 
interior police of Italy, and gave conſtant employment 
for their arms. Theſe circumſtances induced ſome of 
the Italian cities, towards the beginning, of the 11th 


century, to aſſume new privileges; to unite together 
more cloſcly ; and to form themſelves into bodies poli- 
tic, under the government of laws eſtabliſhed by com- 


mon conſent. The rights which many cities acquired 
by bold or fortunate uſurpations, others purchaſed from 
the emperors, who deemed themſelves gainers when 
they received large ſums for immunities which they 
were no longer able to with-hold ; and ſome cities ob- 
tained them. gratuitouſly from the e or generoſi- 
ty of the princes on whom they depended. The great 
increaſe of wealth which the cruſades brought into Italy, 
occaſioned a new kind of fermentation and activity in 
the minds of the people, and excited ſuch a general 
paſſion for liberty and independence, that, before the 
concluſion of the laſt cruſade, all the conſiderable cities 
in that country had either purchaſed or had extorted' 
large immunities from the emperors. 

This innovation was not 1-4" in Italy before 
it made its way into France, Louis the Groſs, in or- 
der to create ſome power that might counterbalance 


crown,, 


thoſe potent vaſſals who controlled or gavę law to the 
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crown, firſt adopted the plan of conferring new privi- 
leges on the towns ſituated within his own domaine. 
Theſe privileges were called charters of community, by 
which he cntranchiſed the inhabitants, aboliſhed all 
marks of ſervitude, and formed them into corporations 
or bodies politic, to be governed by a council and ma- 

iſtrates of their own nomination. "Theſe magiſtrates 
Fad the right of adminiſtering juſtice within their own 


precincts ; of levying taxes; of embodying and train- 


ing to arms the militia of the town, which took the 
field when requircd by the ſovereign, under the com- 
mand of officers appointed by the community. The 
great barons imitated the example of their monarch, 


and granted like immunities to the towns within their 


territories, They had waſtcd ſuch great ſums in their 
expeditions to the Holy Land, that they were eager to 
lay hold on this new expedient for railing money by the 


ſale of thoſe charters of liberty. Though the conſtitu- 


tion of communities was as repugnant to their maxims 


of policy as it was adyerſe to their power, they diſre- 
garded remote conſequences in order to obtain preſent. 


relief. In leſs than two centuries, ſervitude was aboliſh- 
ed in molt of the eitics of France, and they became free 


corporations, inſtead of dependent villages without ju- 


riſdiction or privileges. Much about the ſame period 


the preat cities of Germany began to acquire like im- 
munitics, and laid the foundations of their preſent li- 


berty and independence. The practice ſpread quickly 
over Europe, and was adopted in Spain, England, Scot- 
land, and all the other feudal Kingdoms. | 

The Spaniſh hiſtorians are almoſt entirely ſilent con- 


cerning the origin and progreſs of commnnities in that 


kingdom; ſo that it is impoſſible to fix with any degree 


of certainty the time and manner of their firſt intro- 
duction there. It appears, however, from Mariana, 


that in the year 1350 cighteen cities had obtained a 
ſcat in the Cortes of Caſtile, In Arragon, cities ſeem 


carly to have 1 extenſive immunities, together 


with a ſhare in the legiſlature, In the year 1118, the 
citizens of Saragoſſa had not only obtained political li- 
berty, but they were declared to be of equal rank with 
the nobles of the ſecond claſs; and many other immu- 
nities, unknown to perſons in their rank of life in other 
parts of Europe, were conferred upon them. In Eng- 


land, the eſtabliſhment of communities or corporations 


was poſterior to the conqueſt. The practice was bor- 
rowed from France, and the privileges granted by the 
crown were perfectly ſimilar to thoſe above enumerated, 
It is not improbable, that ſome of the towns in England 
were formed into corporations under the Saxon Kings ; 
and that the charters granted by the Kings of the Nor- 
man race were not charters of enfranchiſement from a 
ſtate of ſlavery, but a confirmation of privileges which 
they had already enjoyed. The Engliſh cities, how- 
ever, were very inconſiderable in the 12th century. A 


clear proof of this occurs in the hiſtory juſt referred 


to. Fitz-Stephen, a contemporary author, gives a de- 
ſcription of the city of London in the reign of Hen- 
ry II. and the terms in which ne ſpeaks of its trade, 
its wealth, and the number of its inhabitants, would 
ſuggeſt no inadequate idea of its ſtate at preſent, when 
it is the greateſt and moſt opulent city in Europe. 
But all ideas of grandeur and magnificence are merely 
comparative, It appears from Peter of Blois, arch- 


deacon of London, who flouriſhed in the ſame reign, 


.T 


11 


1 
and who had good opportunity of being informed, that 
this city, of which Fitz-Stephen gives ſuch a pompous 
account, contained no more than 30, coo inhabitants. 
The other cities were {mall in proportion, and in no 
condition to extort any extcnhive privileges. That 
the conſtitution of the boroughs of Scotland in many 
circumſtances reſembled that of the towns of France 
and England, is manitelt from the Leges Burgorum an- 
nexed to the Regiam Majeflatem. 

CIVET, a kind of perfume which bears the name 
of the animal it is taken from, and to which it is pecu- 
Har. Sec VIVERRA. . End 

Good civet is of a clear, yellowiſh, or browniſh co- 
lour ; not fluid nor hard, but about the conſiſtence of 
butter or honey, and uniform throughout; of a very 
ſtrong ſmell, quite offenſive when undiluted, but apree- 


able when only a ſmall portion of civet is mixed with 


a large one of other ſubſtances. It unites eaſily with 
oils both expreſſed and diſtilled, but not at all with wa- 


ter or ſpirit of wine : nor can it be rendered miſcible 


with water by the mediation of ſugar. The yolk of 
an egg ſcems to diſpoſe it to unite with water ; but in 
a very little while the civet ſeparates from the liquor, 


and falls to the bottom, though it does not prove of 


ſuch a reſinous tenacity as when treated with ſugar and 
ſpirit of wine. It communicates, however, ſome ſhare 


of its ſmell both to watery and ſpiritous liquors : hence 


a (mall portion of it is often added in odoriferous tinc- 
tures, and ſuſpended in the ſtill-head during the diſtil- 
lation of odoriferous waters and ſpirits, 
if ever employed for medicinal purpoſes. The Italians 
make it an ingredient in perfumed oils, and thus ob- 
tain the whole of its ſcent ; for oils wholly diſſolve the 


ſubſtance of it. It is very rare, however, to meet with 


civet unadulterated. "The ſubſtances uſually mixed with 
it arc lard and buttter; which agreeing with it in its 
general properties, render all criteria for diſtinguiſhing 
the adulteration impoſſible. A great trade of civet is 
carried on at Calicut, Baſſora, and other parts of the 
Indies, and in Africa, where the animal that produces 
the perfume is found. Live ciyet-cats are to be ſcen 
alſo in France and Holland. The French keep them 


only as a rarity ; but the Dutch, who keep a great num- 
It is moſtly 


ber, draw the civet from them for ſalc. 
uſed by confectioners and perfumers. ; 

kr. Cas, the oy name of the animal which 
produces the civet. Sec VIVERRA.. 


CIVIC crown, was a crown given by the ancient 


Romans to any ſoldicr who had ſaved the life of a ci- 


tizen in an engagement, 
The civic crown was reckoned more honourable 


than any other crown, though compoſed of no better 


materials than oak-boughs. Plutarch, in the life of 
C. M. Coriolanus, accounts as follows for uſing on 
this occaſion the branches of this tree before all others: 
becauſe, ſays he, the oaken wreath being ſacred to 


Jupiter, the great guardian of their city, they thovght 


it the moſt proper ornament for him who had pre- 
ſerved the life of a citizen, 


It is rarely 


Pliny,* ſpcak ing of the ; 


civoo 


Civic. 


Lib. xvi. 


honour and privileges conferred on thoſe who had cap. 4. 


merited this crown, ſays, “ They who had once ob- 


tained it, might wear it always. When they appeared 


at the public ſpectacles, the ſenate and people roſe to 
do them honour, and they took their {cats on theſe 


occaſions among the ſenators. They were not only 


per- 


e 
— 


CIV 


procured the ſame immunity for their father and grand- 
father by the ſather's ſide, | 


—— CIVIDAD.-pDE-LAs-PALMASs, the capital town of 


the iſland of Canary, with a biſhop's ſee, and a good 
harbour. The houſes are well built, two ſtories high, 
and flat-roofed. The cathedral is a very handſome 
ſtructure ; and the inhabitants are gay and rich. The 
air is remperate, and free from extremes of heat and 
cold. It is defended by a ſmall caſtle ſeated on a hill, 
W. Long. 14. 35. N. Lat. 28. o. 

Ci mab- Real, a town of Spain, in New Caſtile, and 
capital of La Mancha. The inhabitants are noted for 
dreſſing leather extremely well for gloves. W. Long. 
4. 15. N. Lat. 39. 2. | 

C iv1D4D- Roderigo, a ſtrong and conſiderable town 
of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, with a biſhop's ſce. 


It 3s ſeated in a fertile country, on the river Aquada, 
in W. Long. 6. 52. N. Lat. 40. 38. 


Cuab- di Friuli, a ſmall but ancient town of Italy, 


in Friuli, and in the territory of Venice; ſcated on the 
river Natiſona. E. Long. 13. 25. N. Lat. 46. 15. 
CIVIL, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that regards 


the policy, public goed, or peace, of the citizens or 
ſubjects of the ſtate ; in which ſenſe we ſay, civil go- 
vernment, civil law, civil right, civil war, &c. 

CI VI, in a popular ſenſe, is applied to a complai- 
fant and humane behaviour in the ordinary intercourſe 
of life. See CIviiiTy. | | 

Crvir, in a legal ſenſe, is alſo applied to the ordi- 
nary procedure in an action, relating to ſome pecunia- 
ry matter or intereſt ; in which ſenſe it is oppoſed to 
criminal, EE, TT 

Cl, Death, any thing that cuts off a man from 
civil ſociety ; as a condemnation to the galleys, perpe- 
tual baniſhment, condemnation to death, outlawry, and 


cex communication. 


CIull Law is properly the peculiar law of each ſtate, 


country, or city ; but what we uſually mean by the 
civil law, is a body of laws compoſed out of the beſt 
Roman and Grecian laws, compiled from the laws of 
nature and nations; and, for the moſt part, received 
and obſerved throughout all the Roman dominions for 
above 1200 years. See Law, Part I. no 43, 44. 

It was firſt brought over into England by Theobald 
a Norman abbot, who was clected to the ſee of Can- 
terbury in 1138; and he appointed a profeſſor, viz, 
Roger ſirnamed Vicarius, in the univerſity of Oxford, 
to reach it to the people of that country, Never- 
theleſs, it gained ground very ſlowly. King Ste- 
phen iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting the ſtudy 


of it. And though the clergy were attached to 


tion. However, the zeal and influence of the clergy 
prevailed ; and the civil law acquired great reputation 
from the reign of King Stephen to the reign of King 
Edward III. both incluſive. Many tranſcripts of Ju- 
ſtinian's Inſtitute are to be found in the writings of 
ancient authors, particularly of Bracton and Fleta ; 
and Judge Blackſtone obſerves, that the common law 


would have been loſt and over-run by the civil, had 


it not been for the incident of fixing the court of com- 
mon pleas in one certain ſpot, and the forming the 
profeition of the municipal law into an appregatc 
8 

— 


5 


Cividad perſonally excuſed from all troubleſome offices, but 


it, the laity rather wiſhed to preſerve the old conſtitu- 


CIV 


It is allowed, that the civil law contains all the prin- Civil 
ciples of natural equity; and that nothing can be bet- . 
ter calculated to form good ſenſe and ſound judgment. miez. 


Hence, though in ſeveral countries it has no other au- 
thority but that of reaſon and juſtice, it is every where 
referred to for authority. It is not received at this 


day in any nation without ſome alterations : and ſome- 


times the feudal law is mixcd with it, or general and 
particular cuſtoms ; and often ordinances and ſtatutes 
cut oft a great part of it. ? 

In Turkey, the Balilics are only uſed. In Italy, 
the canon law and cuſtoms have excluded a good part 


of it, In Venice, cuſtom hath almoſt an abſolute go- 


vernment. In the Milaneſe, the feudal law, and par- 
ticular cuſtoms, bear ſway. In Naples and Sicily, the 
conſtitutions and laws of the Lombards are ſaid to pre- 
vail, In Germany and Holland, the civil law 1s 
eſteemed to be the municipal law: but yet many parts 


of it are there grown obſolete; and others are altered, 


cither by the canon law or a different uſage. In 
Friezcland, it is obſerved with more ſtrictneſs; but in 


the nothern parts of Germany, the jus Saxonicum, 


Lubecenſe, or Culmenſe, is preferred before it. In 
Denmark and Sweden, it hath ſcarce any authority at 
all. In France, only a part of it is received, and that 
part is in ſome places as a cuſtomary law ; and in thoſe 
provinces neareſt to Italy it is received as a municipal 
written law, In criminal cauſes, the civil law is more 
regarded in France ; but the manner of trial is regula- 
ted by ordinances and edicts, In Spain and Portugal, 
the civil law is connected with the jus regium and cu- 
ſtom. In Scotland, the ſtatntes of the ſederunt, part 


of the regex majeſtatis, and their cuſtoms, controul the 


civil law. 
In Enpland, it is uſed in the eccleſiaſtical courts, in 


the high court of admiralty, in the court of chivalry, 


in the two univerſities, and in the courts of equity; 
yet in all theſe it is reſtrained and directed by the com- 
mon law. 

Cu Society. See Law, Part I. no 12. 

CIVIL State, in the Britiſh polity, one of the gene- 
ral diviſions of the LAIT V, comprehending all orders af 


men from the higheſt nobleman to the meaneſt peaſant 


that are not included under the MILITARY or Makrt- 
1IME ſtates : though it may ſometimes include indivi- 
duals of theſe as well as of the Cr.txGy ; ſince a noble- 
man, a knight, a gentleman, or a peaſant, may become 
cither a divine, a ſoldier, or a ſcaman. The diviſion 
of this ſtate is into NogILITY and CoMmoNnaALITY. 
See thele articles. | | 

Civil War, a war between people of the ſame ſtate, 
or the citizens of the ſame city. | 

CIVIL Year, is the legal ycar, or annual account of 
time, which every government appoints to be uſed 
within its own dominions ; and is ſo called in contra- 


diſtinction to the natural year, which is meaſured ex- 


actly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 
CIVILIAN, in general, denotes ſomething belong- 
ing to the civil law; but more eſpecially the doctors 
and profeſſors thereof are called cvilians. 
CIVILITY, a term uſed in common life as ſynony- 
mous with complaiſance or good- breeding. 
Civilityis juſtly inculcated by didactic writers as a dut 
of no ſlight conſideration. Without civility, or good- 


breeding, a court would be the ſeat of violence and de- 
5 W TOR ar ſolation, 


Civility. ſolation. 
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There, all the paſſions are in fermentation, 
becauſe all purſue what but few can obtain; there, if 
enemies did not embrace, they would ſtab; there, 
ſmiles are often put on to conceal tears; there, mutual 
ſervices are profeiled, while mutual injuries are intend- 
cd; and there, the guile of the ſerpent ſimulates the 
toro of the dove, To what a degree muſt good- 
breeding adorn the beauty of truth, when it can thus 
ſoften the deformity of falſchood On this ſubject we 
_ the following elegant obſcrvations in Knox's Eſ- 
lays, N' gs, 

(6 i. juſt the complaints of the miſery of 

life, yet great occaſions for the diſplay of benefi- 
cence and libcrality do not often occur, But there 1s 
an hourly ncceſſity for the little kind offices of mu- 
tual civility. At the ſame time that uy give pleaſure 
to others, they add to our own happineſs and improve- 
ment. Habitaal acts of kindneſs have a powerful ef- 
ſect in ſoftening the heart. An intercourſe with po- 
liſhed and humane company tends to improve the diſ- 
_ Poſition, becauſe it requires a conformity of manners, 
And it is certain, that a ſenſe of decorum, and of a 
proper external behaviour, will reſtrain thoſe whoſe 
natural temper would otherwiſe break out in acrimo- 
nious and petulant converſation, Even the affectation 
of philanthropy will in time contribute to realiſe it. 
The pleaſure reſulting from an act of kindneſs natu- 
rally excites a Wiſh to repeat it; and indeed the gene- 
ral eſteem which the character of benevolence procures, 
is ſuificient to induce thoſe to wiſh for it who act only 
from the mcan motives of ſelf-intereſt, . 
„ As we are placed in a world where natural evil 
abounds, we onght to render it ſupportable to each 
other as far as human endeavours can avail, All that 
can add a ſweet ingredient to the bitter cup muſt be 
infuſed, Amid the multitude of thorns, every flower 
that will grow muſt be cultivated with care. But nei- 
ther pomp nor power are of themſelves able to alleviate 
the load of life. The heart requires to be ſoothed by 
ſympathy. A thouſand little attentions from all around 
us are neceſlary to render our days agreeable. The 
appearance of neglect in any of thoſe with whom we 
are connected, chills our boſom with chagrin, or kindles 
the fire of reſentment. Nothing therefore ſeems fo 
likely to enſure happineſs as our mutual endeavours to 
promote it. Our lingle endeayours, originating and 
_ terminating in ourſelves, are nſually unſucceſsful. Pro- 
vidence has taken care to ſecure that intercourſe which 
is neceſlary to the exiſtence of ſociety, by rendering it 
the greateſt ſweetener of human life. 

« By reciprocal attentions we are enabled to become 
beneficent without expence, A ſmile, an affable ad- 
dreſs, a look of approbation, are often capable of gi- 


ving a greater pleaſure than pecuniary benefits can be- 


ſtow. The mere participation of the ſtudies and amuſe- 
ments of others, at the ſame time that it gratifies our- 
ſelves, is often an act of real humanity ; becauſe others 
would not enjoy them withont companions, A friendly 
viſit in a ſolitary hour, is often a greater act of kind- 
neſs than a valuable preſent. | 

«« It is really matter of ſurpriſe, that thoſe who are 
diſtinguiſhed by rank and opulence ſhould ever be un- 
popular in their neighbourhood, They muſt know the 
value of popalarity's and ſurely nothing is more eaſily 
obtained by a ſuperior, Their notice confers honour ; 
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and the aſpiring heart of man is always delighted with Civits. 


powerful city of Tarquinu once ſtood, 


to Corneto, 


in painting. 


CIV 


diſtinction, A gracious look from them diffuſes hap- 
pineſs on the lower ranks. But it uſually happens, 
that an overgrown rich man 1s not the favourite of a 
neighbouring country; and it is unfortunate, that pride 
or inadvertence often prevent men from acting the god- 
like part of making others happy, even when th 
might do it without inconvenience to themſcelves.“ 
CIVITA-p1-PENnN4, an ancient town of Italy in 
the kingdom of Naples, and ia the Farther Abruzzo, 
with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſituated near the river Sali- 
no, 25 miles north caſt of Aquila, E. Long. 13. 3. 
N. Lat. 42. 25. | 8 
CrviTA-Caſtellana, a town of Italy, in St Peter's 
patrimony, ſeated on a river, which, ſeven miles from 
thence, falls into the Tiber. E Long. 13. 5. N. Lat, 
2. $5. - Fn 
: Civira Turchino, a place in Italy, about two miles 
north of the town of Corneto in the patrimony of 
St Peter, It is an hill of an oblong form, the ſummit 
of which is almoſt one continued plain. From the 
quantity of medals, intaglios, fragments of inſcrip- 
tions, Cc. that are occaſionally found here, this is be- 
licved to be the very ſpot where the ancient and 
At preſent it 
is only one continued field of corn. On the ſouth» 
eaſt ſide of it runs the ridge of a hill which unites it 
This ridge is at leaſt three or four miles 
in length, and almoſt entirely covered with artificial 
hillocks, called by the inhabitants onti roi, About 
twelve of theſe hillocks have at different times been 
opened ; and in every one of them have bcen found 
ſeveral ſubterranean apartments cut out of the ſolid 
rock. Theſe apartments are of various forms and di- 
menſions; ſome conliſt of a large outer room, and a 
{mall one within ; others of a ſmall room at the firſt 
entrance, and a large one within: others are ſup- 
ported by a column of the ſolid rock left in the centre, 
with openings on every part. The entrance to them 
all is by a door about five feet high, by two and a 
half broad. Some of them have no light but from 
the door, while others ſeem to have had a ſmall light 
from above, through an hole of a pyramidal form. 
Many of theſe apartments have an elevated port that 
runs all around the wall, being a part of the rock left 
for that purpoſe. The moveables found in theſe apart- 
ments conſiſt chiefly of Etruſcan vaſes of various forms: 
in ſome indeed have been found ſome plain ſacrophagi 
of ſtone, with bones in them, The whole of theſe 
apartments are ſtuccoed, and ornamented in various 
manners: ſome indeed are plain; but others, particu- 
larly three, are richly adorned, having a double row 
of Etruſcan inſcriptions running ronnd the upper part 
of the walls, and under them a kind of frieze of fi- 
. in painting: ſome nave an ornament under the 
gures, which ſcems to ſupply the place of an archi- 
trave. The paintings ſeem to be in freſco; and in 
general reſemble thoſe which are uſually ſeen upon 
Etruſcan vaſes ; though ſome of them are perhaps 
ſuperior to any thing as yet ſeen of the * art 
In general they are ſlight, but well con- 
ceived ; and prove, that the artiſt was capable of pro- 
ducing things more ſtudied and better finiſhed ; though 
in ſuch a ſubterraneous ſituation, the delicacy of a fi- 
niſhed work would in a great mcaſure have been 
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Civita thrown away. Ir is probable, however, that among 


_ arſenal. 


the immenſe number of theſe apartments that yet re- 


Claget. main to be opened, many paintings and inſcriptions 


may be found ſufficient to form a very uſeful and en- 
tertaining work. At preſent this great ſcene of anti- 
quities is almoſt entirely unknown, even in Rome. Mr 
Jenkins, reſident at Rome, was the firſt Engliſhman 
who viſited it. 
Curl. Vecchia, a ſea-port town of Italy in the 
patrimony of St Peter, with a good harbour and an 
Here the pope's galleys are ſtationed, and it 
has lately been made a free port; but the air is very 
unwholeſome. E. Long. 12. 31. N. Lat. 45. 5. 
CIVOLI, or C1601, (Lewis), an Italian painter, 
whoſe family-name was Cardi, was born at the caſtle 
of Cigoli, in Tuſcany, in the year 1559. His ecce homo, 
which he performed as a trial of {kill with Barochio 
and Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, was judged better 
than thoſe executed by them. He excelled in de- 
ſigning, and was employed by the popes and princes of 
his time. He dicd at Rome in 1613. 
Clos, (anc. geog.) a town and river of Bithynia, 
which gave name to the Sinus Cianus. The town was 
afterwards called Pruſia, Cius having been deſtroyed 


by Philip father of Perſeus, and rebnilt by Pruſias 


king of Bithynia, In the river, Hylas, the favourite 


boy of Herculus, was drowned; (Apollonius Rhodius). 


CLAC, among countrymen. To clack wool, is to 


cut off the ſheep's mark, which makes the weight leſs, 


and yields leſs cuſtom to the king. 

CLACK MANNAN, the name of a ſmall ſhire in 
Scotland, not exceeding eight miles in length and five 
in breadth. It is bounded on the ſouth by the frith 
of Forth; on the north and weſt by Perthſhire; and 
on the caſt by Fife. 
towards the frich, producing corn and paſture in abun- 
dance. It likewiſe yiclds great quantities of excellent 
coal, which is exported to England, France, and Hol- 
land. It is watered by the rivers Forth and Devan, 
and joins the ſhire of Kinroſs in ſending a member al- 


_ ternately to parliament. 


CLACKMANNAN, a {mall town of Scotland, and ca- 


pital of the county of that name, is ſituated on the 
northern ſhore of the Forth, in W. Long. 3. 40. 


N. Lat. 56. 15. It ſtands on a hill, on the top of which 
is the caſtle, commanding a noble proſpect. It was 
long the ſeat of the chief of the Bruces, who was here- 


ditary ſheriff of the county before the juriſdictions were 


aboliſhed. The large ſquare tower is called after the 
name of Robert Bruce ; whoſe great {word and caſque 
are ſtill preſerved here. The hill is prettily wooded ; 
and, with the tower, forms a pictureſque object. Clack- 
mannan 1s ſtill the ſeat of the Bruces of Kennet. 

_ CLAGENFURT, a ſtrong town of Germany, and 


capital of Carinthia, ſituated in E. Long. 13. 56. 


N. Lat. 46. 50. = 7 
CLAGET, (William) an eminent and learncd di- 
vine, born in 1646. He was preacher to the ſociety 


of Gray's Inn; which employment he exerciſed until 


he died in 1688, being then alſo one of the king's 
chaplains. Archbiſhop Sharp gives him an excellent 
character ; and biſhop Burnet has ranked him among 
thoſe worthy men whole lives and labours contributed 
to reſcue the church from the reproaches which the 
follics of others had drawn upon it. Dr Claget pu- 
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The country is plain and fertile 
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bliſhed ſeveral things; but his principal work is his Claim 


« Diſcourſe concerning the Operations of the Holy 
Spirit:“ nor muſt jt be forgotten that he was one of 
thoſe excellent divines who made a noble ſtand againſt 
the deſigns of James II. to introduce popery. Four 
volumes of his ſermons were publiſhed after his death 
by his brother Nicholas Claget, archdeacon of Sud- 
bury, father of Nicholas Claget afterwards biſhop” of 
Exeter. . 
CLAIM, in law, a challenge of intereſt in any 


thing that is in the poſſeſſion of another, 


_ CLAIR, obſcure. See CLAaRo-Obſcuro.” 
CLAIRAULT, (ALex1s) of the French acade- 

my of ſciences, was one of the moſt illuſtrious mathe- 

maticians in Europe. He read to the academy in 


1726, when he was not 13 years old, “ a memoir 


upon four new geometrical curves of his own inven- 
tion;“ and ſupported the character he thus laid a 
foundation for by various publications from time to 


time. He publiſhed, Elémens de Geometrie, 1741, in 


8vo; Elumen d' Algebre, 1746, in 8vo; Theorie de la 
Figure de la Terre, 1743, in 8vo; Tables de la Lune 


1754, in 8vo, He was concerned alſo in the Journal 
des Sgavans, which he furniſhed with many excellent 
extracts. He died in 1765. He was one of the aca- 
demicians who were ſent into the north to determine 
the figure of the carth. 
CLAM, in zoology, a ſhell-fiſh. See VEnus. 
CLAMP, a piece of wood joined to another. 
CrAur is likewiſe the term for a pile of unburnt 


bricks built up for burning. Theſe clamps are built 


much after the ſame manner as arches are built in kilns, 
VIZ. with a vacuity betwixt cach brick's breadth for the 
fire to aſcend by ; but with this difference, that in- 


ſtead of arching, they truſs over, or over-ſpan ; that is, 
the end of one brick is laid about half way over the 


end of another, and ſo till both ſides meet within half 


a brick's length, and then a binding brick at the top 


finiſhes the arch. 

Lau in a ſhip, denotes a piece of timber applied to 
a malt or yard to prevent the wood from burſting ; and 
alſo a thick plank lying fore and aft under the beams 
of the firſt orlop, or ſecond deck, and is the ſame that 
the riſing timbers are to the deck. 755 

CLaup-MNails, ſuch nails as are uſed to faſten on 
clamps in the building or repairing of ſhips. _ 

CLAMPETIA, (anc. geog.) a town of the Brutii, 
one of thoſe which revolted from Hannibal, (Livy) ; 
called Lampetia by Polybius. Now Amantia, or Mau- 


tia a town of Calabria Ultra, near the bay of Eupbe- 


mia. E. Long. 16. 20. N. Lat. 39. 15. 


CLAMPING, in joinery, is the fitting a piece of 
board with the grain to another piece of 


ard croſs 
the grain, Thus the ends of tables are commonly 
clamped, to preveut their warping. Eat + 

CLANDESTINE, any thing done without the 
knowledge of the parties concerned, or without the 
proper ſolemnities. Thus a marriage is ſaid to be 
clandeſtine when performed without the publication of 
bans, the conſent of parents, &c, 

CLANS, in hiſtory, and particularly in that of Scot- 
land. The nations which over-ran Europe were ori- 
ginally divided into many ſmall tribes ; and when the 
came to parcel out the lands which they had Soba: the 
it was natural for every chieſtain to beſtow a portion, 

ara „ | in 


Clans. 
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Robert/un'; 


Hiſtory of 
Yetland. 


Bj UN 
in the firſt place, upon thoſe of his own tribe or fa- 


mily. Theſe all held their lands of him; and as rhe 


ſafety of each individual depended on the general 
anion, theſe ſmall ſocictics clung together, and were 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome common appellations, either pa- 
tronymical or local, long before the introduction of 
ſurnames or enſigns armorial, But when theſe be- 
came common, the deſcendants and relations of every 
chieftain aſlumed the ſame name and arms with him; 
other vaſlals were proud to imitate their example ; 
and by degrees they were communicated to all thoſe 
who held of the ſame ſuperior, Thus clanſhips were 
formed; and, in a generation or two, that conſangui- 


nity, Which was at firſt in a great meaſure imaginary, 


was believed to be real. An artificial union was con- 
verted into a natural one : men willingly followed a 
leader, whom they regarded both as the ſuperior of 
their lands and the chief of their blood; and ſerved 
him not only with the fidelity of vaſlals, but the affec- 
tion of friends. In the other feudal kingdoms, we 


may obſerve ſuch unions as we have deſcribed, im- 


perfectly formed; but in Scotland, whether they were 
the production of chance, or the effect of policy, or 
ſtrengthened by their preſerving their genealogies 
both genuine and fabulous, clanſhips were univerſal. 
Such a confederacy might be overcome ; it could not 
be broken; and no change of manners or povern- 
ment has been able, in ſome parts of the Kingdom, to 
diſſolye aſſociations which are founded upon prejudices 
ſo natural to the human mind. How formidable were 
nobles at the head of followers, who, counting that 
cauſe juſt and honourable which their chief approved, 


were ever ready to take the field at his command, 


and to ſacrifice their lives in defence of his perſon or 


of his fame! Againſt ſuch men a King contended with 


great diſadvantage ; and that cold ſervice which money 
purchaſes, or authority extorts, was not an equal match 


tor their ardour and zeal. | | 


Some imagine the word clau to be only a corruption 
of the Roman co/onia ; but Mr Whittaker aſlerts it to 


be purely Britiſh, and to ſignify a family. 


CLAP, in medicine, the firſt ſtage of the venereal 
diſeaſe, more uſually called a GoNORRHOEA. 

Cray-Net, in birding, a ſort of net contrived for 
the taking of larks with the looking-glaſs, by the me- 
thod called daring or wakes, The nets are ſpread 
over an even piece of ground, and the larks are inv1- 
ted to the place by other larks faſtened down, and by 
a look ing glaſs compoſed of five pieces, and fixed in a 
frame ſo that it is turned ronnd very ſwiftly back- 
wards and forwards, by means of a cord pulled by a 


perſon at a conſiderable diſtance behind a hedge. See 


DoRIS G. | | 
CLAR, or CTAER, in metallurgy, bone-aſhes per- 
fectly calcined, and finely powdered, kept purpoſely 
ſor covering the inſides of Copps 15. 
CLARAMONT- POWDER, a kind of earth, called 
terra de Baira, from the place where it is found; it 
is famous at Venice, for its efficacy in ſtopping hemor- 
rhages of all kinds, and in curing malignant fevers. 
PrkEctrr of CLARE consTaAT, in Scots law, the 
warrant of a ſuperior for entering and infefting theheir 
of his former vaſſal, without the interpoſition of an in- 
> 
e Ct CLare, were founded at Aſſiſa in Italy, 
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ſouth-roy, in contradiſtinction to 2orraqy. 


CA 
about the 1212. Theſe nuns obſerved the rule of St 
Francis, and wore habits of the ſame colour with thoſe 
of the Franciſcan friars: and hence were called Me- 
noreſſes ; and their houſe, without Aldgate, the Mino- 
rics, where they were {ſettled when firſt brought over 
into England, about the year 1293. They had only 
three houſcs beſides this. | 

CLARE, a market-town of Suffolk, 13 miles ſouth 
of Bury. E. Long. o. 35. N. Lat. 52. 15. It gives the 
title of Earl to the duke of Newcaltle, | 

CLARE is allo the capital of a country of the ſame 
name in the provigce of Connaught, in Ireland, ſitua- 
ted about 17 miles north-weſt of Limerick. W. Long. 
9. o. N. Lat. 52. 40. : 

CLARENCEIUSX, the ſecond king at arms, fo 


called from the duke of Clarence, to whom it firſt be- 


longed : for Lionel, 3d fon to Edward III. having by 
his wife the honour of Clare in the county of Tho- 


Clare 


l 
Clarifica- 
tion. 
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mond, was afterwards declared duke of Clarence; 


which dukedom afterwards eſcheating to Edward IV. 
he made this carl a king at arms. His office is to 
marſhal and diſpoſc of the funcrals of all the lower no- 
bility, as baronets, Knights, eſquires, on the ſouth ſide 
of the Trent; whence he is ſometimes called /urroy or 
_ CLARENDON, (Conſtitutions of) certain conſti 
tutions made in the reign of Henry II. A. D. 1164, in 
a parliament held at Clarendon ; whereby the king 
checked the power of the Pope and his clergy, and 
greatly narrowed the total exemption they claimed from 
{ſecular juriſdiction. 
CLARENDON, (Earl of.) Sce Hype. 
CLARENNA, Tabulae, (anc. geog.): a town of 
Vindelicia, at the confluence of the Lycus and Danube. 


Now Main, a town of Bayaria, on the ſouth ſide of the 


Danube, at the confluence of the Lech. 
11. O0. N. Lat. 38. 45. 

CLARENZ A, the capital of a duchy of the ſame 
name in the Morea; it is a ſca- port town, ſituated on 
the Mediterranean. E. Long. 21. 40. N. Lat. 37. 30. 

CLARET, a name given by the French to ſuch of 
their red wines as arc not of a deep or high colour. 
Sce WINE. | | 

CLARICHORD, or Max1cnokp, a mulical inſtru- 
ment in form of a ſpinet. 

It has 49 or 50 ſtops, and 70 ſtrings, which bear 
on five bridges; the firſt whereof is the higheſt, thereſt 
diminiſhing in proportion. Some of the ſtrings are 
in uniſon, their number being greater than that of the 
ſtops. There are ſeveral little mortoiſes for paſſing 
the jacks, armed with braſs-hooks, which ſtop and raiſe 
the chords inſtead of the feather uſed in virginals and 


E. Long. 


ſpinets : but what diſtinguiſhes it moſt is, that the 


chords are covered with picces of cloth, which render 
the ſound ſweeter, and deaden it fo that it cannot be 
heard at any conſiderable diſtance : whence it comes to 
be particularly in uſe among the nuns, who learn to 


play, and are unwilling to diſturb the ſilence of the 


dormitory. | 

CLARIFICATION, the act of cleaning or fining 
any fluid from all heterogeneous matter or fecu- 
lencies. - 

The ſubſtances uſually employed for clarifying li- 
quors, are whites of eggs, blood, and iſinglaſs. The 


two firſt are uſed for ſuch liquors as are clarified whilſt 


boiling 


GLA 


Clarigatie boiling hot; the laſt for thoſe which are clarified 


in the cold, ſach as wines, &c. The whites of eggs 


Clariſſes are beat up into a froth, and mixed with the liquor, 


upon which they unite with and entangle the impure 
matters that floated in it: and preſently growing 
hard by the heat, carry them up to the ſurface in 
form of a ſcum no longer diſſoluble in the liquid. 
Blood operates in the ſame manner, and is chiefly uſed 
in — the brine from which ſalt is made. Great 
quantities of iſinglaſs are conſumed for ſining turbid 
wines. For this purpoſe ſome throw an entire piece, 
abont a quarter of an ounce, into a wine caſk ; by de- 
grees the glue diſſolves, and forms a ſkin upon the ſur- 
face, which at length ſubſiding, carries down with it 
the feculent matter which floatedin the wine. Others 


previouſly diſſolve the iſinglaſs; and having boiled it 


down to a flimy conſiſtence, mix it with the liquor, 
roll the caſk ſtrongly about, and them ſuffer it to ſtand 
to ſettle. Neuman queſtions the wholeſomeneſs of 
wines thus purified ; and aſſures us that he himſelf, 
after drinking only a few ounces of ſack thus clarified, 
but not ſettled quite fine, was ſeized with ſickneſs and 
vomiting, followed by ſuch a vertigo, that he could not 
ſtaad upright for a minute together. The giddineſs 
continued with a nauſea and want of appetite for ſe- 
veral days, 
CLARIGATIO, in Roman antiquity, a ceremony 
that always preceded a formal declaration of war. It 
was performed in this manner : firſt four heralds 
crowned with vervain, were ſent to demand fatisfac- 
tion for the injuries done the Roman ſtate. Theſe 
heralds taking the gods to witneſs that their demands 
were juſt, one of them, with a clear voice, de- 


manded reſtitution within a limited time, commonly 


33 days; which being expired without reſtitution 
made, then the pater patratus, or prince of the heralds, 
proceeded to the enemies frontiers, and declared 
war. 5 5 
CLARII Arorrinis FAN UM, (Strabo, Pliny) a 
temple and prove of Apollo, ſituated between Colophon 


and Lebedos, in Ionia; called Claras (Thucydides, 


Ovid). The name alſo of a town and mountain there 
(Nicander); andof a fountain (Clemens Alexandrinus); 
the waters of which inſpired with prophetic fury. Cla- 


_ rius the epithet of Apollo (Strabo). 


CLARION, a kind of trampet, whoſe tube is nar- 
rower and its tone acuter and ſhriller than that of the 
common trumpet. It is ſaid that the clarion, now uſed 
among the Moors and Portugneſe, who borrowed it 
from the Moors, ſerved anciently for a treble to ſe- 
veral trumpets, which ſounded tenor and baſs. 

CLARISSES, an order of nuns ſo called from their 
founder St Clara or St Clare, (See St CLakt). She 
was in the town of Aſſiſa in Italy; and having re- 
nounced the world to dedicate herſelf to religion, gave 
birth to this order in the year 1212; which compre- 
hends not only thoſe nuns that follow the rule of St 
Francis, according to the ſtrict letter, and without 
any mitigation, but thoſe likewiſe who follow the ſame 
rule ſoftened and mitigated by ſeveral popes. It is at 
preſent one of the moſt flouriſhing orders of nuns in 
Europe. After Ferdinand Cortez had conquered Mexi- 
co for the king of Spain, Iſabella of Portugal, wife 
of the emperor Charles V. ſent thither ſome nuns of 


the order of St Clara, who made ſeyeral ſettlements 


there, Near their monaſteries were founded commu- Clarke. 
nities of Indian young women, to be inſtructed by the . 
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clariſſes in religion, and ſuch works as were ſuitablc to 
perſons of their ſex. Theſe communities are ſo con- 
7 that they uſually conſiſt of four or five hun- 
red. 
CLARKE, (Dr Samuel) a preacher and writer of 
conſiderable note in the reign of Charles II. was, 
during the inter-regnum, and at the time of the ejec- 
tion, miniſter of St Bennet Fink in London. In No- 
vember 1660, he, in the name of the Preſbyterian 
miniſters, preſented an addreſs of thanks to the king 
for his declaration of liberty of conſcience. He was 
one of the commiſſioners of the Savoy; and behaved 
on that occaſion / ith great prudence and moderation. 
He ſometimes attended the church as an hearer and 
communicant ; and was much eſteemed by all that 
knew him, for his great probity and induſtry. The 
moſt valuable of his numerous works are ſaid to be 


his Lives of the Puritan Divines and other perſons of 


note, 22 of which are printed in his martyrology : the 
reſt are in his Lives of ſundry Eminent Perſons in this 
latter Age, folio ; and in his Marrow of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, in folio and quarto. He died in 1680. 
CLARKE, (Samuel) the ſon of the former, was fcl- 
low of Pembroke-hall in Cambridge: but was ej ected 
from his fellowſhip for refuſing to take the engage- 
ments, as he was alſo afterwards from his rectory of 
Grendon in Buckinghamſhire, He applied himſelf 
early to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures ; and his annota- 
tions on the Bible, printed together with the ſacred 
text, is highly commended by Dr Owen, Mr Baxter 
and Dr Calamy, He died in 1701, aged 75. | 
CLaRKe, (Dr Samuel) a very celebrated Engliſh 
divine, was the ſon of Edward Clarke, Eſq; alderman 
of Norwhich, and one of its repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment for ſeyeral years; and born there October 11, 
1675. He was inſtructed in claſſical learning at the 
free-{chool of that town; and in 1691 removed thence 
to Caius college in Cambridge, where his uncommon 
abilities ſoon began to diſplay themſelves. Though 
the philoſophy of Des Cartes was at that time - x 
eſtabliſhed philoſophy of the univerſity, yet Clarke 
eaſily maſtered the new ſyſtem of Newton ; and in or- 
der to his firſt degree of arts, performed a public ex- 
crciſe in the ſchools upon a queſtion taken from it. 
He greatly contributed to the eftabliſhment of the 
Newtonian philoſophy by an excellent tranſlation of, 
and notes upon, Rohault's © Phyſics,” which he fi- 
niſhed before he was 22 years of age. The ſyſtem of 
natural philoſophy then generally taught in the univer- 
ſity was that written by Rohault, founded altogether 
upon Carteſian principles, and very ill tranſlated into 
Latin. Clarke gave a new tranſlation, and added to 
it ſuch notes as might lead ſtudents inſenſibly and by 
degrees to other and truer notions than could be found 
there. © And this certainly (ſays Biſhop Hoad- 
ly) was a more prudent method of introdacing truth 
unknown before, than to attempt to throw aſide this 
treatiſe entirely, and write a new one inſtead of it, 
The ſucceſs anſwered exceedingly well to his hopes; 
and he may juſtly be ſtyled a great benefactor to the 
nniverſity in this attempt. For by this means the true 
philoſophy has, without any noiſe, prevailed; and to 
this day his tranſlation of Rohault is, generally ſpeak- 
mg, 
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Clarke. ing, the ſtanding text for lectures, and his notes the 
fit direction to thoſe who are willing to receive the 


reality and truth of things in the place of invention 
and romance. This tranſlation of Rohault was firſt 
printed in 1697, 8vo. There have been four editions 
of it, in every one of which improvements have 
been made; eſpecially in the laſt in 1719. Dr John 
Clarke, late dean of Sarum, and our author's brother, 
tranſlated this work into Engliſh, and publiſhed it in 
2 vols g vo. | | 
Afterwards he turned his thonghts to divinity ; and 
in order to fit himſelf for the ſacred function, he ſtudied 
the Old Teſtament in the original Hebrew, the New 


in the als no Greek, and the primitive Chriſtian 


Writers. Having taken holy orders, he became chap- 
lain to Moore bi ſhop of Norwich, who was ever after 
his conſtant friend and patron. In 1699 he publiſhed 
two treatiſes : one intitled Three practical Eſſays on 
Baptiſm, Confirmation, and Repentance;“ the other, 
« Some Reflections on that part of a book called 
Amyntor, or a Defence of Milton's Life, which re- 
lates to the Writings of the Primitive Fathers, and the 
Canon of the New Teſtament.” In 1701 he publiſhed 
«& A Paraphraſe upon the Goſpel of St Matthew ;” 
which was followed in 1702 by the © Paraphraſes up- 
on the Goſpels of St Mark and St Luke,”” and ſoon 
after by a third volume „“ npon St John.“ They were 
afterwards printed together in 2 vols Byo ; and have 
ſince undergone ſeveral editions. He intended to have 


gone through the remaining books of the New Teſta- 


ment, but ſomething accidentally interrupted the exe- 
cution. 

Mean while Biſhop Moore gave him the reQory of 
Drayton near Norwich, and procured for him a pariſh 
in that city; and theſe he ſerved himſelf in that ſea- 
ſon when the biſhop reſided at Norwich. In 1704 
he was appointed to preach Boyle's lecture; and the 
ſabje& he choſe was, „ The being and attributes of 
God.” He ſucceceded fo well in this, and gave ſuch 
high ſatisfaction, that he was appointed to preach the 
ſame lecture the next year ; when he choſe for his ſub- 


ject © The evidences of natural and revealed religion.“ 
Theſe ſermons were firſt printed in two diſtin& vo- 


lumes; the former in 1705, the latter in 1706. They 
have ſince been printed in one volume, under the ge- 


neral title of“ A Diſcourſe concerning the Being and 


Attributes of God, the Obligations of natural Rcli- 


gion, and the Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian 


Reyclation, in anſwer to Hobbes, Spinoza, the Au- 

thor of the Oracles of Reaſon, and other Deniers of 

natural and revealed Religion.“ Clarke having endea- 

voured in the firſt part of this work to ſhow, that the 

being of a God may be demonſtrated by arguments 

a priori, is unluckily involved in the cenſure which Pope 

has paſſed upon this method of reaſoning in the fol- 

lowing lines. They are put into the mouth of one of 

his dunces, addreſſing himſelf to the goddeſs Dulneſs: 
« Let others creep by timid ſteps and flow, 

On plain experience lay foundations low, 

4 By common ſenſe to common knowledge bred, 

And loſt to nature's cauſe through nature led. 

« All ſeeing in thy mifts, we want no guide, 

++ Mother of arrogance, and ſource of pride! 

We nobly take the high priori road, 

« And reaſon downward, till we doubt of God,” 

gg WI Dunciad, b. 4. 1. 455. 
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Upon which we have the following note: © Thoſe who, Clarke. 
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from the effects in this viſible world, deduce the eter- 
nal power and Godhead of the firſt cauſe, though they 
cannot attain to an adequate idea of the Deity, yct 
diſcover ſo much of him as enables them to ſee the 
end of their creation and the means of their happi- 
neſs : whereas they who take this high priori road, 
as Hobbes, Spinoſa, Des Cartes, and ſome better rea- 
ſoners, for one that goes right, ten loſe themſelves in 


miſts, or ramble after viſions, which deprive them of 


all ſight of their end, and miſlead them in the choice 
of wrong means.“ Clarke, it is probable, would not 
have denied this; and the poet perhaps would have 
ſpared his better reaſoners, and not have joined them 
with ſuch company, had he recolleQed our author's 
apology for uſing the argument a priori. Undoubtedly, 


as the preſent editor of Biographia Britannica ob- 


ſerves, the grand, the proper, the deciſive proof of 


the exiſtence, prefections, and providence of the Deity, 


muſt be drawn from his works. On this proof, as be- 
ing equally ſatisfactory to the profoundeſt philoſopher 
and the meaneſt peaſant, the cauſe of religion will 


ever ſtand ſecure. Nevertheleſs, if there be ſuch a 


thing as an argument 4 priori, why may not ſpecula- 


tive men be employcd in its cxamination ? Several able 
divines and philoſophers have thought, and ſtill think, 


that this argument for the being and attributes of God, 
will ſtand the teſt of the ſevereſt ſcrutiny ; and there- 
fore they cannot be blamed for endeavouring to ſet it 
in a convincing light to others. As to the merit, in- 
deed, of the whole work under conſideration, including 
the evidences of natural and revealed religion, it is un- 
doubtedly of the firſt order. Difficulties may be raiſed 
on particular points, and the ableſt and moſt candid 
inquirers may ſometimes ſee cauſe to heſitate with re- 
gard to the validity of the reaſoning : but ſtill, in ge- 
neral, the books reflects honour on the age as well as 
the author that produced it, and will deſcend, with 
diſtinguiſhed reputation, to a late poſterity. The de- 


fence, in particular, of the ſacred original and autho- 


rity of Chriſtianity, is admirably conducted. 
In 1706 he publiſhed © A Letter to Mr Dodwell;“ 
wherein all the arguments in his epiſtolary diſcourſe 


againſt the immortality of the ſoul are particularly an- 
ſwered, and the judgment of the fathers, to whom 


Mr Dodwell had appealed concerning that matter, 


truly repreſented. Biſhop Hoadly obſerves, that in 


this letter he anſwered Mr Dodwell in fo excellent a 
manner, both with regard to the philoſophical part, 


and to the opinions of ſome of the primitive writers, 
upon whom theſe doctrines were fixed; that it gave 


univerſal ſatisfaction. But this controverſy did not ſtop 
here; for the celebrated Collins, coming in as a ſe- 
cond to Dodwell, went much farther into the philoſo- 
phy of the diſpute, and indeed ſeemed to produce all 
that could poſſibly be ſaid againſt the immateriality of 
the ſoul, as well as the liberty of human actions. This 


_ enlarged the ſcene of the diſpute ; into which our au- 
thor entered, and wrote With ſuch a ſpirit of clear- 


neſs and demonſtration, as at once thowed him preat- 


1y ſaperior to his adverſaries in metaphyſical and phy- 


ſical knowledge; and made every intelligent reader re- 
Joice, that ſuch an incident had happened to provoke 
and extort from him that plenty of ſtrong reaſoning 
and perſpicuity of exprefiion, which were indeed ray 
muc 
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as what he has writ in this controverſy comprehends 
the little that the ancients had ſaid well, and adds ſtill 


more evidence than ever clearly appeared before, and 


all in words that have a meaning to them, it will re- 
main the ſtandard of good ſenſe on that fide of the 
queſtion, on which he ſpent ſo many of his thoughts, 
as upon one of his fayourite points. Clarke's letter 


to Dodwell was ſoon followed by four defences of it, 


in four ſeveral letters to the author of A Letter to 
the learned Mr Henry Dodwell ; containing ſome Re- 
marks on a pretended Demonſtration of the Immate- 
riality and natural Immortality of the Soul, in Mr 
Clarke's Anſwer to his late Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, &c.“ 
They were afterwards all printed together ; and the 
« Anſwer to Toland's Amytor”” added to them. 
In the midſt of all theſe labours, he found time to 
ſhow his regard to mathematical and phyſical ſtudies, 
and exact knowledge and ſkill in them. And his na- 


_ tural affection and capacity for theſe ſtudies were not 


a little improved by the friendſhip of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton ; at whoſe requeſt he tranſlated his © Optics“ in- 
to Latin in 1706. With this verſion Sir Iſaac was ſo 
highly pleaſed, that he preſented him with the ſum of 
L. 500, or L. 100 for cach child, Clarke having then 
five children. | 

This year alſo, biſhop Moore, who had long form- 
ed a delign of fixing him more conſpicuouſly, procu- 
red for him the rectory of St Bennet's, Paul's Wharf, 
in London ; and ſoon after carried him to court, and 
recommended him to the favour of queen Anne. She 


appointed him one of her chaplains in ordinary; and, 
in conſideration of his great merit, and at the requeſt 


of the biſhop, preſented him to the rectory of St 


James's Weſtminſter, when it became vacant in 1709. 


Upon his advancement to this ſtation, he took the 
degree of D. D. when the public exerciſe which he 


performed for it at Cambridge was prodigiouſly admi- 


red. The queſtions which he maintained were theſe ; 
I. © Nullum fidei Chriſtianæ dogma. in ſacris ſcrip- 
turis traditum, eſt rectæ rationi diſlentaneum :** that 
is, © No article of the Chriſtian faith, delivered in the 


holy Scriptures, is diſagreeable to right reaſon.” 2. 


«« Sine actionum humanarum libertate nulla poteſt eſſe 
religio:“ that is, Without the liberty of human ac- 
tions there can be no religion.“ His theſis was upon 
the firſt of theſe queſtions ; which being thoroughly 


ſifted by that moſt acute diſputant profeſſor James, 
he made an extempore reply, in a continued diſcourſe. 


for near half an hour, with ſo little heſitation, that 
many of the auditors declared themſelves aſtoniſhed ; 
and owned, that if they had not been within ſight of 


him®they would have ſuppoſed him to have read every 


word of it from a paper. After this, throngh the 
courſe of the ſyllogiſtical diſputation, he guarded ſo 


well againſt the arts which the profeſſor was a com- 
plete maſter of; replied ſo readily to the greateſt dif- 


ticulties ſach an objector could propoſe ; and preſſed 
him ſo cloſe and hard with clear and intelligible an- 
ſwers, that perhaps there never was ſuch a conflict 
heard in thoſe ſchools. The profeſſor, who was a man 
of humour as well as learning, ſaid to him at the end 
of the diſputation, © Profecto, me probe exercuiſti; 
that is, “ On my word, you have worked me ſuſſi- 


( 39 ] 


Clarke. h wanted upon this intricate and obſcure ſubject. 
— « And I am * (continues the biſhop), that 
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ciently ;* 


even of Clarkes's abilities, after an abſence of ſo ma- 
ny years, and a long courſe of buſineſs of quite ano- 
ther nature, ſhould acquit himſelf in ſuch a manner, as 
if this ſort of academical exerciſe had been his conſtant 
employment ; and with ſuch fluency and purity of ex- 
preiſion, as if he had been accuſtomed to no other lan- 
guage in converſation but Latin. The ſame year, 
I 709, he reviſed and corrected Whiſton's tranſlation 
of the“ Apoſtolical Conſtitutions”? into Engliſh. 
W hijton tells us, that his own ſtudies having been chiefly 
upon other things, and having rendered him incapable 
of being alſo a critic in words and languages, he deſi- 
red his great friend and great critic Dr Clarke to re- 
viſe that tranſlation : which he was ſo kind as to agree 
to, | 

In 1712 he, publiſhed a moſt beautiful and pom 
pous edition of Cæſar's commentaries, adorned with 
elegant ſculptures. It is intitled, “ C. Julii Cæſaris 
quæ extant, accuratiſſime cum libris editis & mſſ. opti- 
mis collata, recognita, & correcta; acceſſerunt annota- 
tiones Samuelis Clarke, S T. P. item indices locorum, 
rerumque & verborum, utiliſſimæ.“ It was printed in 
1712, folio: and afterwards in 1720, 8 vo. It was de- 
dicated to the great duke of Marlborough, « ata time, 
ſays Biſhop Hoadly, © when his unequalled victories 
and ſucceſſes had raiſed his glory to the higheſt pitch 
abroad, and leſſened his intereſt and favour at home.“ 
In the publication of this book, the doctor took par- 
ticular care of the punctuation, In the annotations, 
he ſelected what appeared the beſt and moſt judicious 
in former editions, with ſome corrections and emenda- 
tions of his own interſperſed. Mr Addiſon has ſpoken 
of this folio edition of Cæſar's commentaries in the fol- 
lowing words: “ The new edition, which is given us 
of Cæſar's commentaries, has already been taken notice 
of in foreign gazzettes, and is a work that does ho- 
nour to the Engliſh preſs. It is no wonder that an 
edition ſhould be very correct, which has paſſed thro' the 
hands of one of the moſt accurate, learned, and judicious 
writers this age has produced. The beauty of the pa- 
per, of the pear? and of the ſeveral cuts with 
which this noble work is illuſtrated, makes it the fi- 
neſt book that I have ever ſeen ; and is a true inſtance 


of the Engliſh genius, which, though it does not come 


the firſt into any art, generally carries it to great- 
er heights than any other country in the world.“ This 
noble work has riſen in value from that time to the pre- 
ſent. A copy of this edition in large paper, moſt 
ſplendidly bound in morocco, was ſold at the Hon. 
Mr Beauclerk's ſale for forty-four pounds; and it was 
ſaid to be purchaſed by the Duke of Grafton. To 
a prince or a nobleman (ſays Dr Harwood), it was a 
cheap purchaſe ; for it was the moſt magnificent book 1 
ever beheld, The binding coſt Mr Beauclerk five guineas. 

The fame year, 1712, he publiſhed his celebrated 


book intitled, © The Scripture Doctrine of the Tri- 


nity, &c.“ Which is divided into three parts. The 
firſt is, a collection and explication of all the texts in 


the © New Teſtament,” relating to the doctrine of the 


Trinity : in the ſecond, the foregoing doctrine is ſet 
forth at large, and explained in particular and diſtin& 

ropoſitions; and in the third, the principal paſſages 
in the liturgy of the church of England, relating — 


and the members of the univerſuy went Clarke. 
away, admiring, as indeed they well might, that a man 
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Clarke. the doctrine of the Trinity, are conſidered. Biſhop 
——— Hoadly applauds our author's method of proceeding, 


in forming his ſentiments upon ſo important a point: 
« He knew (ſays he), and all men agreed, that it was a 
matter of mere revelation. He did not therefore retire 
into his cloſet, and ſet himſelf to invent and forge a plau- 
ſible hy potheſis, which might fit eaſily upon his mind. 


He had not recourſe to abſtract and metaphyſical rea- 


ſonings to cover or patronize any ſyſtem he might have 
embraced before, But, as a Chriſtian, he laid open the 


New Teſtament before him. He ſearched out every. 


text in which mention was made of three perſons, 
or any one of them, He accnrately examined the 
meaning of the words uſcd about every one of them ; 
and by the beſt rules of grammar and critique, and 
by his ſkill in language, he endeavonred to fix plainly 
what was declared about every perſon, and what was 
not. And what he thought to be the truth, he pub- 
liſhed under the title of The Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity.” “ am far (ſays the Biſhop) from 
taking upon me to determine, in ſo difficult a queſtion 


between him and thoſe who made replies to him; but 
this I hope I may be allowed to ſay, that every 


Chriſtian divine and layman ought to pay his thanks 
to Dr Clarke for the method into which he bronght 
this diſpute; and for that collection of texts of the 
New Teſtament, by which at laſt it muſt be decided, 
on which ſide ſocver the truth may be ſuppoſed to lie.“ 
Whiſton informs us, that ſome time before the publi- 
cation of this book, there was a neſſage ſent to him 
ſrom lord Godolphin, and others of queen Anne's mi- 
niſters, importing, “ That the affairs of the public 


were with difficulty then kept in the hands of thoſe 
that were for liberty; that it was therefore an unreaſon- 


able time for the publication of a book that would 


make a great noiſe and diſturbance ; and that there- 


fore they deſired him to forbear till a fitter oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer itſelf :*” which meſſage (ſays he) 
the doctor had no regard to, but went on according 
to the dictates of his own conſcience with the publi- 
cation of his book. The miniſters, however, were 
very right in their conjectures; for the work madenoiſe 
and diſturbance enough, and occaſioned a great number 
of books and pamphlets, written by himſelf and others. 

Books nid” pamphlets, however, were not all which 
the © Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity“ occaſioned : 
it made its author obnoxious to the power eccleſiaſtical, 
and his book to be complained of by the Lower Houſe 
of convention. The Doctor drew up a preface, and af- 
terwards gave in ſeveral explanations, which ſeemed to 
ſatisfy the Upper Houſe ; at leaſt the affair was not 


brought to any iffue, the members appearing deſirous 


to prevent difſenſions and diviſions. 

In 1715 and 1716, he had a diſpute with the cele- 
brated Leibnitz, relating to the principles of natural 
philoſophy and religion; and a collection of the pa- 
pers which paſſed between them was publiſhed in 
1717. This performance of the doQor's is inſcribed 
to her late majeſty queen Caroline, then princeſs of 
Wales, who was pleaſed to have the controverſy paſs 
through her hands. It related chiefly to the import- 
ant and difficult ſubjects of liberty and neceſſity. _ 


In 1718, Dr Clarke made an alteration in the forms - 


of doxolopy in the finging pſalms, which produced no 


t ao | CL A 


ſmall noiſe and diſturbance, and occaſioned ſome pam- Clarke. 


phlets to be written. The alteration was this: 


To God, through Chriſt, his only Son, 
Immortal glory be, &c. 
And, 
To God, through Chriſt, his Son, our Lord, 
All glory be therefore, &c. 


A conſiderable number of theſe ſelect pſalms and 
hymns having been diſperſed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Chriſtian Knowledge, before the alteration of 
the doxologies was taken notice of, he was charged 
with a deſign of impoling upon the ſociety ; whereas, 


in truth, the edition of them had been prepared by 


him for the uſe of his own pariſh only, before the ſo- 
cicty had thoughts of purchaſing any of the copies: 
and as the uſual forms of doxology are not. eſtabliſhed 
by any legal authority, eccleſiaſtical or civil, in this 
he had not offended. _ | 
About this time he was preſented by the lord Lech- 


mere, the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, to the 


maſterſhip of Wigſton's hoſpital in Leiceſter. In 1724, 
he publiſhed 17 ſermons preached on ſeveral occaſions, 
11 of which were never before printed; and the year 
following, a ſermon, preached at the pariſh-church of 
St James's upon the erecting a charity- ſchool for the 


education of women ſervants. In 1727, upon the 


death of Sir Iſaac Newton, he was offered by the court 
the place of maſter of the Mint, worth communibus an- 
uis 1200 or 1500]. a year, But to this ſecular prefer- 


ment he could not reconcile himſelf ; and theretore ab- 
ſolutely refuſcd it. Whiſton ſeems to wonder, that 


Clarke's clogiſts ſhould Jay ſo little ſtreſs upon this re- 
fufal, asto mention it not at all, or at leaſt very negli- 
gently ; while “ he takes it,“ he ſays, © tobe one of 
the moſt plorious actions of his life, and to afford un- 
deniable conviction, that he was in carneſt in his re- 
ligion.” In 1728, was publiſhed, “ A Letter from 
Dr Clarke to Mr Benjamin Hoadly, F. R. S. occa- 


ſioned by the Controverſy, relating to the Proportion 


of Velocity and Force in Bodies in Motion ;** and 
printed in the“ Philoſophical Tranſactions, no 401. 
In 1729, he publiſhed the 12 firſt books of Ho- 


mer's Iliad. This edition was printed in 3to, and. 
dedicated to the duke of Cumberland. The Latin 


verſion is almoſt entirely new; and annotations are 
added to the bottom of the pages. Homer, Biſhop 
Hoadly tells, was Clarke's admired author, cven to a 
degree of ſomething like enthuſiaſm, hardly natural to 
his temper ; and that in this he went a little beyond 
the bounds of Horace's judgement, and was ſo unwil- 
ling to allow the favourite poet ever to nod, that he 
has taken remarkable pains to find out, and pive a 
reaſon for every paſſage, word, and title, that could 


create any ſuſpicion. «The tranſlation,” adds the 
Biſhop, * with his corrections, may now be ſtyled acu- 


rate : and his notes, as far as they po, are indeed a 
treaſury of grammatical and critical knowledge. He 
was called to his taſk by royal command; and he has per- 
formed it in ſuch a manner, as to be worthy of the 
young prince, for whom it was laboured.”” The year 
of its publication was the laſt of this great man's life. 
Though not robuſt, he had always enjoyed a firm ſtate 
of health, without any indiſpoſition bad enough to 
confine him, except the ſmall-pox in his youth; till, 
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Clarke. on Sunday May 11, 1729, going out in the morning 
- to preach before the judges at Serjeant's-inn, he was 


there ſeized with a pain in his tide, which made it 
impoſſible for him to perform the office he was called 
to; and quickly became fo violent, that ke was obliged 
to be carried home. He went to bed, and thought 
himſelf ſo much better in the afternoon, that he would 
not ſuffer himſelf to be blooded ; againſt which reme- 


dy, it is remarkable that he had entertained ſtrong 


prejudices. But the pain returning violently about 


two the next morning, made bleeding abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary; he appeared to be out of danger, and conti- 
nued to think himſelf ſo, till the Saturday morning 
following; when, to the inexpreſſible ſurpriſe of all 
about him, the pain removed from his fide to his 
head ; and, after a very ſhort complaint, took away 
his ſenſes ſo, as they never returned any more, He 


continued breathing till between ſeven and eight of the 


evening of that day, which was May 17, 1729 ; and 
then died, in his 54th year. MD 

Soon after his death were publiſhed, from his ori- 
ginal manuſcripts, by his brother Dr John Clarke, dean 
of Sarum, «An Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm, 
and ten volumes of ſermons, in 8yo. His“ Expoſi- 
tion” is made up of thoſe lectures he read every 


Thurſday morning for ſome months in the year, at St 


James's church. In the latter part of his time he re- 


viſed them with great care, and left them completely 


prepared for the preſs. As to the ſermons, few diſ- 
courſes in the Engliſh language are more judicious, 


and fewer {till are equally inſtructive. The reaſoning 


and the practical parts are excellent, and the explana- 
tions of ſcripture are uncommonly valuable. Though 


Dr Clarke had not the turn of mind which qualified 


him for moving the paſſions, and indeed did not make 


it his object, his ſentiments, nevertheleſs, arc frequent- 


ly expreſſed with ſuch a clearneſs of conception and 


ſuch a force of language, as to produce in well diſpo- 


ſed readers all the effect of the pathetic. Several vo- 
lumes of ſermons have been publiſhed ſince his times 
which are far ſaperior in point of elegance and beauty, 
and we have the hipheſt ſenſe of their merit. But ſtill, 
if we were called upon to recommend diſcourſes, which 
abound with the moſt ſolid inſtruction, and promiſc 
the moſt laſting improvement, we ſhould never forget 


a Clarke and of eg Three years after the Doctor's 


death, appeared alſo the Twelve Laſt Books of the 
Iliad, publiſhed in 4to by his fon, Mr Samuel Clarke, 
who informs us, in the preface, that his father had fi- 
niſhed the annotations to the three firſt of thoſe books, 
and as far as the 559th verſe of the fourth, and had 
reviſed the text and veriion as far as verſe 510 of the 
fame book. Dr Clarke married Catharine, the daugh- 


ter of the Rev. Mr Lockwood, rector of Little Miſ- 


ſingham in Norfolk; in whoſe good ſenſe and un- 
blamcable behaviour he was happy to his death. By 
her he had ſeven children, two of whom died before him, 
and one a few weeks after him. 


Of the charatter of this great divine, the following 


Hort delincation appeared ſome years ſince in the Gen- 

rieman's Magazine: „ Samuel Clarke, D. D. rector 

of St James's Weſtminſter : in each ſeveral part of 

uſeful knowledge and critical learning, perhaps with 

vat a ſaperior ; in all united, certainly without an 

equa] : in his works, the beſt defender of religion; in 
Vor, Vs | 


55 
his practice, che greateſt ornament to it: in his con- Clarke. 
ver{ation communicative, and in an uncommon man- 


purſuits and courſe of life, ſedately replied, t 


Dr Clarke valued himſelf for his agility, and frequent- 
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ner inſtructive; in his preaching and writings, ſtrong, 
clear, and calm; in his life, high in the eſteem of the 
wiſc, the good, and the great; in his death, lamented 
by every triend to learning, truth, and virtuc.““ In 
the ſame publication ſome not incurious anecdotes 
concerning him are printed, collected by the Rey. Mr 
Jones of Welwyn. We learn from them, that Dr 
Clarke was of a very humane and tender diſpoſition. 
When his young children amuſed themſelves with tor- 
menting and killing flies upon the windows, he not on- 
ly forbad ſuch practices, but calmly reaſoned with 
them, in ſuch a familiar manner, as was calculated to 
make a powerful impreſſion upon their minds. He 
was very ready and condeſcendimg in an{wering appli- 


ations to bim with reſpect to ſcruples; numberlets 


inſtances of which occurred in the courſe of his life, 


One thing of which Dr Clarke was peculiarly cautious, 
was not to loſe the leaſt minute of his time, He al- 


ways carricd ſome book about with him, which he 
would read Whilſt riding in a coach, or walking inthe 
fields, or if he had any leiſure moments free from 


company or his other ſtudies. Nay he would read 


even in company itſelf, where be might take ſuch a li- 
berty without offence to good manners. His memory was 
remarkably ſtrong, He told Mr Pylcof Lyn, that he 
never forgot any thing which he had once thoroughly ap- 
prehended and underſtood. The Doctor, with his in- 
timate friends, was perfectly free and caſy ; but if 
ſtrangers were introduced, be behaved wuh much cir- 
cumſpection, converſing only upon common topics. 
When he viſited Dr Sykes, his uſual way was to fit 
with him upon a couch, and, reclining upon his bo- 
ſom, to diſcourſe with him, in the moſt familiar man- 
ner, upon ſuch ſubjects as were agrecable to the taſte 
and judgment of both, When Sir John Germaine lay 
upon his death-bed, and was in great confuſion and 
trouble of mind, he ſent for Dr Clarke, and requeſt- 
ed to know of him whether he ſhould receive the ſa- 
crament, and what he ſhould do in his ſad condition. 
The Doctor, who was well acquainted NET Td 
at he 

could not adviſe him to receive the ſacrament, and 
that he did not think it likely to be of any avail to him 
with reſpect to his final welfare. Having ſaid this, he 
departed without adminiſtering the communion, having 
firſt recommended the dying man to the mercy of God. 
Dr Clarke was of a cheerful, and even playful diſ- 
poſition. An intimate friend of his, the late Rey. Mr 
Bott, uſed to relate, that once when he called upon 
him, he found him ſwimming upon a table. At ano— 
ther time, when the two Dr Clarkes, Mr Bott, and 
ſcyeral men of ability and learning were together, and 
amuſing themſelves with diverting tricks, Dr Samuel 
Clarke, looking ont of the window, ſaw a grave 


| blockhead approaching to the houſe; upon Which he 


cried ont, © Boys, boys, be wiſe, here comes a fool.“ 
This turn of his mind hath ſince heeen confirmed by Dr 
Warton, who, in his obſervations on the following line 
of Mr Pope, | PR 

« Unthought of ſrailties cheat us in the wiſe,” 
ſays, © Who could imagine that Locke was fond of 
romances ; that Newton once ſtudied aſtrology ; that 


ly 


bb 1-2. 


Cate. ly amuſed limfelf, in a private room of his houſe, in 
——— lcaping over the tables and chairs; and that our author 


himfſclt was a grcat cpicure?“ With reſpect to what 
is here recorded of Dr Clarke, we can ſcarcely per- 
ſuade ourſclves to conſider it as a frailty, To be poſ- 
ſeſled of ſuch a temper as his was, mult have been no 
ſmall degree of happineſs ; as it probably enabled hin 
to purſue his important and ſerious ſtudics with great- 
er vivacity and vigour. Jo be capable of deriving 
amuſement from trivial circumſtances, indicates a heart 
at caſc, and may generally be regarded as the concomi- 
tant of virtuc. is 
Crakke, (William) an Englith divine, was born at 
Haighmon-abbey in Shropſhire, 1696; and after a 
grammar-cducation at Shrewſbury ſchool, was ſent to 
St ſohn's college Cambridge, of which he was elected 


fellow, Jan. 17, 1716; B. A. 1731, M. A. 1735. He 


was preiented by archbiſhop Wake in 1724 to the rec- 
tory of Buxted in Suſſex, at the particular recommen- 
dation of Dr Wotton, whoſe daughter he married. 
In 1738, he was made prebendary and reſidentiary of 
the cathedral church of Chiceſter. Some years before 
this he had given to the public a ſpecimen of his lite- 
rary abilitics, in a preface to his father-in-law Dr Wot- 
ton's Lepes Walliz Eccleſiaſtice et Civiles Heli Boni, et 
aliorum Walliz Principum; or, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil 
Laws of Howel, D Da, and other princes of Wales. 
There is reaſon likewiſe to ſurmiſe, that an excellent 


Diſcourſe on the Commerce of the Romans, which 


was highly cxtolled by Dr Taylor in his Elements of 
the Civil Law, might have been written by our author. 
It came cither from his hand or from that of his friend 


Mr Bowyer, and is reprinted in that gentleman's Miſ- 
_ cellancous Tracts, But Mr Clarke's chief work was, 


The Connection of the Roman, Saxon, and Engliſh 
Coins; deducing the Antiquities, Cuſtoms, and Man- 
ners of cach people to modern times ; particularly the 


Origin of Feudal Tenures, and of Parliaments : Illu- 


ſtrated throughout with critical and hiſtorical Re- 


marks on various Authors, both ſacred and profane. 


This work was publiſhed, in one volume quarto, in 
1767; and its appearance from the preſs was owing to 
the diſcovery made by Martin Folkes, Eſq; of the old 
Saxon pound. It was dedicated to the duke of New- 


caſtle, whoſe beneficent diſpoſition is celebrated for 


having conferred obligations upon the author, which 
were not the effects of importunity, MrClarke's per- 
formance. was peruſed in manuſcript by Arthur On- 
flow, Eſq ; ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, who ho- 
noured him with ſome uſeful hints and obſervations : 
but he was chiefly indebted to Mr Bowyer, who took 
upon him all the care of the publication, drew up ſe— 
veral of the notes, wrote part of the diſſertation on the 
Roman ſeſterce, and formed an admirable index to the 
whole. By this work our author acquired a great 
and juſt reputation. Indeed, it reflects honour upon 
the country by which it is produced ; for there are 
few performances that arc more replete with profound 
and curious learning. Mr Clarke's laſt promotions 
were the eee of the church of Chicheſter, 
and the vicarage of Amport, which were beſtowed 
apon him in 1770. Theſe preferments he did not 
long live to enjoy, departing this life on the 21ſt of 
October, in the following year. He had reſigned, in 


1768, the reQory of Buxted to his ſon Edward. In 


genuine unaffected piety.” 


Mr Nichols's Anecdotcs of Bowyer, there are ſcycral Clarke 
letters and extracts of letters, written to that learned Clarkſon. 
printer by Mr Clarke, which diſplay him to great 


advantage as a man of picty, a friend, and a ſcho- 
lar. | | 

In a ſketch of his character in the Bizgraphia Bri- 
tannica, furniſhed by Mr Hayley, who was his inti- 
mate acquaintance, he is repreſented as not only a man 
of extcnhive crudition, but as polieticd of the plcaſing 


talent of communicating his various knowledge in fa- 


miliar converſation, without any appearance of pedan- 


try or preſumption. Antiquities were the favourite - 


ſtudy ot Mr Clarke, as his publications ſuſliciently 
ſhow ; but he was a ſccret, and by no means an unfuc- 
ceſsful, votary of the muics. Ke wrote Englith verſe 


with caſe, clegance, and ſpirit. Perhaps there arc fe 


better epigrams in our [al guage than the following, 
which he compoſed on ſecing the words Lomus ultima 
inſcribed on the vault belonging to the dukes of Rich» 
mond in the cathedral of Chicheſter. | 


Did he, who thus inſcrib'd the wall, 
Not read, or not believe St Paul, 
Who ſays there is, where'er it ſtands, 
Another houſe not made with hands ? 
Or, may we gather from theſe words, 


'That houſe is not a houſe of Lords? 


Among the happier little pieces of his ſportive 


poctry, there were ſome animated ſtanzas, deſcribing 
the character of the twelve Engliſh poets, whoſe por- 
traits, engraved by Vertue, were the favourite orna- 


ment of his parlour : but he ſet ſo modeſt and humble 


a value on his poetical compoſitions, that they were ſel- 
dom committed to paper, and are therefore very im- 


perfectly preſerved in the memory of thoſe to whom 


he ſometimes recited them. His taſte and judgment 


in poetry appears very ſtriking in many paris of his 


learned and elaborate Connexion of Coins. His il- 


luſtration of Neſtor's cup, in particular, may be eſteem- 


ed as one of the happieſt examples of that light and 
beauty which the learning and ſpirit of an elegant an- 
tiquarian may throw on a cloudy and miſtaken paſſage 
of an ancicnt poet. In ſtrict attention to all the du- 
ties of his ſtation, in the moſt active and unwearied 
charity, he might be regarded as a model to the mini- 
ſters of God. Though his income was never large, it 
was his cuſtom to devote a ſhilling in every guinea that 
he reccived to the ſervice of the poor. As a maſter, 
as a huſband, and a father, his conduct was amiable 
and endearing ; and to cloſe this imperfect ſketch of 
him with his moſt ſtriking feature, he was a man of 

CLARKSON, (David) B. D. an eminent non-con- 
formiſt divine, born in February 1621—2 at Pradford 


in Yorkſhire, He was admitted fellow of Clare-Fall, 


Cambridge, in 1643 in the place of Doctor Peter Gun- 
ning, afterwards biſhop of Ely, who was «jected by 
the parliament, On the 28th of April 1647, Mr John 
Tillotſon, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, be- 
mg admitted a penſioner in the ſame college, was pla- 
ced under his tuition ; and ſo continued until the year 
1651, when he reſigned his fellowſhip, and put his 
pupils under the care of Mr Tillotſon, who became 
his ſucceſſor. He, with Dr John Owen, Dr Thomas. 
| Dr William Bates, Dr James Collings, Mr 
cter Vinke, John Howe, and Benjamin Alſop, In 
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june 1692, undertook to finiſh the Engliſh annotations 
of the Holy Scriptures, in 2. vol. folio, which were 
begun by Matthew Poole, and carried on by him to 
the 52th chapter of Iſaiah. Dr Bates, in his funeral 
ſermon, gives him the character of a man of ſincere 
godlineſs and true holineſs: humility and modeſty 
were his diſtinctive characters; and his learning was 
ſuperior to molt of his time, as appears by his Treatiſe 
of Liturgies, his Primitive Epiſcopacy, his practical 
divinity of Papiſts deſtructive to men's fouls, and his 
volume of ſermons, printed after his death, He was 
ſometime miniſter of Mortlack in Surry, but after his 
ejectment (in 1671), he gave himſelf up to reading and 
meditations, ſhifting from one place of obſcurity to an- 


other, till the times ſuffered him to come into light; 


he was then choſen ſucceſſor to the reverend Dr John 
Owen, in the paſtoral office to his congregation. Mr 
Baxter, ſays he was a divine of extraordinary worth 
for ſolid judgment ; of healing, moderate principles ; 
of great acquaintance with the fathers ; of great mini- 
ſterial abilities, and of a godly upright life. Great 
was his ſolemnity and reverence in prayer; and the 


method of his ſermons was clear, deep and inſtructive. 


His death was unexpected ; but, as he declared, it 


was no ſurprize to him, for he was entirely reſigned 


to the will of God, and deſired to live no longer than 
to be ſerviceable. 
like holy Simeon, had Chriſt in his arms, and depart- 


ed in peace to ſee the ſalvation of God above, in the 


66th year of his age. 
rention was paid to his memory by the appointment of 
his ſon Matthew Clarkſon to the office of Secretary of 


the Province of New-York, where he died of a peſti- 
lential diſorder in the year 1703. 


CLARO-osscuRo, or CLAIR-OBSCURE, in paint- 
ing, the art of diſtributing to advantage the lights and 
ſhadows of a piece, both with reſpect to the eaſing of 
the eye and the effect of the whole piece, Sce 


_ PAINTING. 


tened up by white. 


Cr aro9-Obſcuro, or Chiaro-ſcuro, is alſo uſed to ſig- 


nify a deſign conſiſting only of two colours, moſt uſu- 


ally black and white, but ſometimes black and yellow; 


or it is a deſign waſhed only with one colour, the 


ſhadows being of a duſky brown, and the lights heigh- 
The word is alſo applied to prints of two colours 
taken off at twice : whereof there are volumes in the 


cabinets of thoſe who are curious in prints. 


CLARUS, or CrLaros, (anc. geog.) a town of 
Tonia, famous for an oracle of Apollo. It was built 


by Manto, daughter of Tireſias, who fled from Thebes 


aſter it had been deſtroyed by the Epigoni. She was 
ſoaMictted with her misfortunes, that a lake was formed 
with her tears, where ſhe firſt founded the oracle. 
Apollo was from thence firnamed Clarins, Alſo an 
iſland of the Agean, Between Tenedos and Scios. 
CLARY, in botany, See SALVIA. | 
CrAarr-Water, is compoſed of brandy, ſagar, clary- 
flowers, and cinnamon, with a little ambergris diſſolved 
init. It helps digeſtion, and is cardiac. This water 


is rendered either purgative or emetic, by adding reſin 


of jalap and ſcammony, or crocus metallorum. Some 


make clary-water of brandy, juice of cherries, ſtraw- 


berries, and gooſcherrics, ſugar, claves, white pepper, 
and coriander feeds ; infuſed, ſagared, and ſtrained, 
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This good man, (ſays Dr Bates) 


Soon after the revolution, at- 


it is thinner and ſofter. 


C1 A 
CLASMIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of follils, of the claſs of the gypſums ; the cha- 
racters of which are, that they are of a ſoft texture, 
and of a dull opaque look, being compoſed, as all the 
other gypſums, of irregularly arranged flat particles. 
The word is derived from the Greek #aacu©., a 
fragment or ſmall particle ; from the flaky ſmall par- 
ticles of which theſe bodies are compoſed. Of this 


Claſmium 


Clavaria, 
0 


genus there is only one known ſpecics: this is of a2 


tolerably regular and even ſtructure ; though very 
coarſe and harſh to the touch. It is of a very lively 
and beautiful red in colour ; and 1s found in thick 


roundiſh maſſes, which, when broken, are to be ſeen 
compoſed of irregular arrangements of flat particles ; 


and emulate a ſtriated texture, It will neither give 
fire with ſtecl nor ferment with acids; but calcines 
very freely and caſily, and affords a very valuable 
plaſter of Paris as do all the purer gypſums. It is 
common in Italy, and is greatly eſteemed there; it is 


alſo found in ſome parts of England, particularly Der- 


byſhire, but there it is not much regarded. 
CLASPERS, or TENDRILs. Sce CIRRHUS, 
CLASS, an appellation given to the moſt general 

ſubdiviſions of any thing: thus, animal is ſubdivided 


into the claſſes quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, &c. which 


are again ſubdivided in ſericſes or orders; and theſe 
laſt into genera, See BorAN V and ZooLocy. 
CL1.ass, is alſo uſed in ſchools, in a ſynonymous ſenſe 


with form, for a number of boys all learning the ſame 


thing, RE | 
CLASSIC, or CLASSICAL, an epithet, chiefly ap- 

plicd to authors read in the claſſes at ſchools. 

This term ſeems to owe its origin to Tullius Ser- 

vius, who, in order to make an eſtimate of every per- 


ſon's eſtate, divided the Roman people into ſix bands, 
which he called claſſes. 
was not to be under 2001. and theſe by way of emi- 


The cſtate of the firſt claſs 


nence were called c/afſici, © claſſics”: hence authors of 
the firſt rank came to be called claſſics, all the reſt being 


ſaid to be infra claſſem : thus Ariſtotle is a claſſic 


author in philoſophy ; Aquinas in ſchool divinity, &c, 
CLASSICUM was the alarm for battle, given by 
the Roman generals; and ſounded by trumpets and 


other martial muſic throughout the army. 


CLATHRI, in antiquity, bars of wood or iron, 


uſed in ſecuring doors and windows. There was a 


goddeſs called Clathra, that preſided over the clathri. 


CLAVARIA, cLus-Torp : A genus belonging to 


the cryptogamia claſs of plants, and of the order of 
fungi ; the 58th in the natural method, The fungus 


is ſmooth and oblong. The hemotades, or oak leather 


club-top, exactly reſembles tanned leather, except that 
It is of no determined form. 
It grows in the clifts and hollows of old oaks, and 
ſometimes on aſh in Ireland and ſome places of Eng- 
land, &c. In Ireland it is uſed to dreſs ulcers, and in 
Virginia to ſpread plaſters upon, inſtead of leather, 
The militaris, and one or two other ſpecies, are re- 
markable for growing only on the head of a dead in- 
ſect in the nympha ſtate. | 


A modern writer on natural Jiſtory (Mr Miller), 


has aſſerted the whole genus of clavaria to belong io 


the tribe of 209phytes, that is, to the animal and not to 
the vegetable kingdom. According to his method, he 


_ ranks them among the Vermes, under a ſubdiviſion 
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Clavarium, Which he terms Fungiſa oſculis atomiferis ; thereby un- 


derſtanding them to be compound animals with many 


Claude. grifices on their ſurface, from which arc protruded 


atoms or animalcules which have a vilible ſpontaneous 


motion, ſomething ſimilar to what is now acknow- 


ledged to be a fact with regard to a numerous claſs of 


marine bodics termed corallimes, This motion, how- 


ever, has not been obſcrved by other naturaliſts, 
Schoeffer has figured the ſceds of ſeveral clavariæ as 
they appeared to him through the microſcope ; and 
none ol theſe fungi, when burnt, cmit the ſtrong diſa- 
greeable ſinell peculiar to animal ſubſtances, 
CLAVARIUM, in antiquity, an allowance the Ro- 
man ſoldiers had for furniſhing nails to ſecure their 


ſhocs with. They raiſed frequent mutinies, demand- 


ing largeſlcs of the emperors under this pretence. 
CLAVATA vesTIMENTA, in antiquity, habits 
adorned with purple clavi, which were either broad 


or narrow. SceCravus. 3 5 


CLAUBERGE, (John) a learned profeſſor of phi- 


loſophy and divinity at Duiſburg, was born at Solin- 


gen in 1622, He travelled into Holland, France, and 
England, and in cach country obtained the eſteem of 
the learned. The Elector of Brandenburg gave him 
public teſtimonies of his eſteem, He died in 1665. 
His works were printed at Amſterdam in 2 yols 4to. 
The molt celebrated of theſe is his treatiſe, entitled 
Logica vetus et nova, &. | | | 
CLAUDE of Lokt&kaix, or Claude Celee, a cele- 


brated landſcape painter, and a ſtriking example of the 


efficacy of induſtry to ſupply, or at leaſt to call forth, 
genius. Claude was born in 1600; and being dull 
and heavy at. ſchool, was put apprentice to a paſtry- 
cook: he afterwards rambled to Rome to ſeek a live- 


lihood ; but being very ill-bred, and unacquainted 


with the language, no body cared to employ him. 
Chance threw him at laſt in the way of Auguſtino 
Traſſo, who hired him to grind his colours, and to do 
all his houſchold drudgery, as he kept no other ſer- 
vant, His maſter hoping to make him ſerviceable to 


him in ſome of his greateſt works, taught him by de- 
prees the rules of perſpective and the elements of de- 


ſign, Claude at firſt did not know what to make of 


thoſe principles of art; but being encouraged, and not 


failing in application, he came at length to underſtand 
them. Then his ſoul enlarged itſelf apace, and cul- 
tivated the art with wonderful cagerneſs. He exerted 
his utmoſt induſtry to explore the true principles of 
painting by an inceſſant examination of nature, that 


genuine ſource of excellence; for which purpoſe, he 
made his ſtudies in the open fields; where he very fre- 
quently continued from ſun riſe till the duſk of the 


evening compelled him to withdraw himſelf from his 
contemplations. It was his cuſtom to ſketch whatever 


he i beautiful or ſtriking; and every curious 


tinge of light, on all kinds of objects, he marked in his 
ſketches with a ſimilar colour ; from which he perfect- 


cd his landſcapes with ſuch a look of real nature, and 


gave them ſuch an appearance of truth, as proved ſu- 
perior to any artiſt that ever painted in that ſtyle. 
The beauties of his paintings are derived from na- 
tare herſelf, which he examined with uncommon aſ- 
ſiduity; and Sandrat relates, that Claude uſed to ex- 
plain to him, as they walked through the fields, the 


cauſes of the difterent appearances of the ſame proſpect 


[ 44 J 
at diffcrent hours of the day, from the reflections or Claude, 
refractions of light, from dews or vapours, in the eyen- Claudia. 
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ing or morning, with all the preciſion of a philoſopher. 
He worked on his pictures with great care, endeayour- 
ing to bring them to perfection, by touching them fre- 
quently over again; and if any performance did not an- 
{wer his idea, it was cuſtomery with him to alter, to 
deface, and repaint it again ſeveral times over, till it 
correſponded with that image pictured in his mind. 
But whatever ſtruck his imagination, while he obſerved 
nature abroad, it was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on his me- 


mory, that on his return to his work, he never failed 


to make the happieſt uſe of it. 


His ſkies are warm and full of luſtre, and every ob- 


ject is properly illumincd. His diſtances are admira- 
ble, and in every part a delightful union and harmony 
not only excite our applauſc but our admiration. His 
invention is pleaſing, his colouring delicate, and his 
tints have ſuch an agreeable ſweetneſs and variety, 
as have been but imperfectly imitated by the beſt ſub- 
{cquent artiſts, but were never equalled. He frequent- 
ly gave an uncommon tenderneſs to his finiſhed trees 
by glazing ; and in his large compoſitions which he 


painted in freſco, he was ſo exact that the diſtinct ſpe - 


cies of every tree might readily be diſtinguiſhed, As 
to his figures, if he painted them bimſclf, they are very 
indifferent; and he was ſo conſcious of his deficiency 


in this reſpect, that he uſually engaged other artiſts 


ho were eminent to paint them for him; of which 


number were Courtois and Philippo Laura. His pic- 


tures are now very rare, eſpecially ſuch as are unda- 
maged ; and thoſe are at this time ſo valued, that no 
price, however great, is thought to be ſuperior to their 


merit. In order to avoid a repetition of the ſame ſub- 
ject, and alſo to detect ſuch copics of his works as 


might be injurious to his fame, by being ſold for ori- 


ginals, it was his cuſtom to draw (in a paper-book pre- 
pared for this purpoſe) the deſigns of all thoſe pictures 
which were tranſmitted to different countries; and on 
the back of the drawings, he wrote the name of the 
perſon who had been the purchaſer, That beok, 


which he intitled Libro di Verma, is now in the poſici- 
ſion of the duke of Devonſhire. 
CLauDE, (John) a Proteſtant divine, born in the 
province of Angenois in 1619. Meſſ. de Port Royal 
uſing their utmoſt endeayours to convert M. de Tu- 
renne to the catholic faith, preſented him with a piece 
calculated to that end, which his lady engaged Mr 


Claude to anſwer ; and his performance pave riſe to 


the moſt famous controverſy that was ever carried on 
in France between the Roman Catholics and the Prote- 
ſtants. On the revocation of the edict of Nantz, he 
retired to Holland, where he met with a kind recep- 
tion, and was honoured with a conſiderable penſion by 
the prince of Orange, He died in 1687 ; and leſt a 


ſon Iſaac Claude, whom he lived to ſee miniſter of the 


Walloon church at the Hague, and who publiſhed ſe- 
ſeyeral excellent works of his deceaſed father. 


CLAUDIA, a veſtal virgin at Rome, who being 


ſuſpected of unchaſtity, is ſaid to have been cleared 
from that imputation in the following manner : the 
image of Cybele being brought out of Phrygia to 
Rome in a barge, and it happening to ſlick ſo faſt in 
the river Tyber that it could not be moved, ſhe tying 
her girdle, the badge of chaſtity, to the barge, drew 
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Claudia. it along to the city, which a thouſand men were unable nor do we know any further particulars of his life than Claudius, 
Claudianus. to do. what are to be collected from his works, and which Clauſen- 


—— Cav Aqua, braces. water conveyedto Rome 


by a canal or aquedudt of eleven miles in length, the 
contrivance of Appius Claudius the cenſor, and the 
firſt ſtructure of the kind, in the year of Rome 441. 
Called alſo Aqua Appia 
CLD Copia, (Inſcriptions) a name of Lugdunum, 


or Lyons in France; the birth-place of the emperor 


Claudius: A Roman colony, called Claudia; from its 
benefactor the emperor ; and Copia, from its plenty of 


all neceſſaries, eſpecially corn. See LucDpuNnUun. 


CLAUDIA, or Clodia Via, (Ovid) was that road 


which, beginning at the Pons Milvius, joined the Fla- 


minia, paſling through Etruria, on the ſouth fide of the 
Lacus Sabatinus, and ſtriking off from the Caſſia, 
and leading to Luca (Antonine) : large remains of it 
are to be ſcen above Bracciano nai ck 
CLaupia Lex, de Comitiis, was enacted by M. Cl. 
Marcellus in the year of Rome 702. It ordained, that 
at public elections of magiſtrates no notice ſhould be 


taken of the votes of ſuch as were abſent. Another, 
de Uſura, which forbad people tolend money tominors, 


on condition of payment after the deccaſe of their 
parents. Another, de Negotiatione, by Q. Claudius the 


tribune, 535. It forbad any ſenator, or father of a 


ſenator, to have any veſſel containing above 300 ampho- 
ræ, for fear of their engaging themſclves iu commercial 
ſchemes. The ſame law allo forbad the fame thing to 
the ſcribes and the attendants of the queitors, as it 
was naturally ſuppoſed that people who had any com- 
mercial connections could not be faithful to their truſt 
nor promote the intereſt of the ſtate. Another, 
576, to permit the allies to return to their reſpective 
cities, after their names were enrolled. Liv. 4r, 
c. 9, Another, to take away the freedom of the 
city of Rome from the coloniſts which Cæſar had 
carried to Novicomum. Fe | 

CLAUDIANUS, (Claudius) a Latin poet, flou- 


riſned in the 4th century, under the emperor Theo- 


doſis, and under his ſons Arcadius and Honorius. It 


is not agreed of what country he was a native; but 


he came to Rome in the year of Chriſt 395, when he 


was about 30 years old; and there inſinuated himſelf 
Into Stilicho's favour ; who being a perſon of great 
abilities both for civil and military affairs, though a 


Goth by birth, was ſo conliderable a perſon under Ho- 
norius, that he may be ſaid for many years to have 
governed the weſtern empire. Stilicho afterwards fell 
into diſgrace, and was put to death; and it is more 
than probable that the poet was involved in the mis- 
fortunes of his patron, and ſevercly perſecuted in his 
perſon and fortunes by Hadrian, an Egyptian by birth, 
who was captain of the guards to Honorius, and ſuc- 


cceded Stilicho, There is reaſon, however, to think 


that he roſe afterwards to great favour ; and obtained 
ſeveral honours both civil and military. The princeſs 
Serena had a great eſteem for Claudian, and recom- 


mended and married him to a lady of preat quality 


and fortune in Libya. There are a few little poems 
on ſacred ſubjects, which through miſtake have been 
aſcribed by ſome critics to Claudian ; and fo have made 
him be thought a Chriſtian, But St Auſtin, who was 


cotemporary with him, expreſsly ſays that he was a 
_ Heathen, The time of Claudian's death is uncertain, 


Knights or ſenators ; only, for di 


we have already related above, He 1s thought to 
have more of Virgil in his ſtyle than all che other imi- 
tators of him. 


burg 
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CLauDivs I. Roman emperor, A. D. 41. The be- 


ginning of his reign was very promiſing; but it was 


ſoon diſcovered that little better than an ideot filled 


the throne, who might eatily be made a tyrant : ac- 
cordingly he became a very cruel one, through the in- 
fluence of his empreſs, the infamous Meſſalina: after 
her death, he marricd his niece Agrippina, who cauſed 
him to be poiſoned to make way for Nero, A. D. 54. 
See ( Hiſtory f) ROME. 3 
Craupius II. (Aurelius), ſurnamed Cothicus, ſig- 
nalized himſelf by his courage and prudence under the 
reigns of Valerian and Julian ; and on the death of the 
latter was declared emperor in 268. He put to death 
Aureolus, the murderer of Galienns ; defeated the 
Germans: and in 269 marched againſt the Goths, who 
ravaged the empire with an army of 300,coo men, 
which he at firſt haraſſed, and the next year entirely 
defeated : but a contagious diſeaſe, which had ſpread 
through that vaſt army, was caught by the Romans ; 


and the emperor himſclf died of it a ſhort time after, 


aged 56, Pollio ſays, that this prince had the mo- 


deration of Auguſtus, the virtue of Trajan, and the 


piety of Antoninus, 


CLAVES In$SUL#, a term uſed in the iſle of Man ; 


where all weighty and ambiguous cauſes are referred 


to a jury of twelve, who are called c/aves inſulæ, the 
Keys of the iſland, e 
CLAVICHORD, and CLAVICITHRERIUM, twomu- 


ſical inſtrument uſed in the 16th century. They were 


of the nature of the ſpinet, but of an oblong figure. 
The firſt is ſtill uſed by the nuns in convents ; and 
that the practitioners may not deſturb the ſiſters in the 
_ dormitory, the ſtrings are muffled with ſmall bits of 
fine wollen cloth, Es | 


CLAVICLE. Sec Anatomy, no 46. 


CLAVICYMBALUM, in antiquity, a muſical in- 


ſtrument with 3o ſtrings. Modern writers apply the 


name to our harpſichords. 


CLAVI vesTiun, were flowers or ſtuds of purple 


interwoven with or ſewed "Ati garments of 
d 


uſed them narrow, the latter broad. 

CLAVIS properly ſignifies a KEY ; and is ſome- 
times uſed in Engliſh to denote an explanation of ſome 
ob{cure patlages of any book or writing. 

CLAVIUS, (Chriſtopher) a German Jeſuit born at 
Bamberg, excelled in the knowledge of the mathe- 


matics, and was one of the chief perſons employed to 
rectify the kalendar; the defence of which he alſo. 
undertook apainſt thoſe who cenſured it, eſpecially 
Scaliger. He died at Rome in 1612, aged 75, His 


works have been printedin five volumes folio ; the 


principal of which is his commentary on Euclid's ele- 


ments 

CLAUSE, in grammar, denotes a member of a pe- 
riod or ſentence. | | | 

CLavst ſignifies alſo an article or particular ſtipu- 
lation in a contract, a charge or condition in a teſta- 
ment, &c. 

CLAUSEN BURG, a. large city of Tranſilvania, 


ſituated 


nction, the former 


Clarus 


Clay. 
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ſituated on the river Samos, in E. Long. 20. 50. 
N. Lat. 47. 10. | | 
_ CLAVUS, in antiquity, an ornament upon the robes 
of the Roman ſenators and knights; which was more 
or leſs broad, according to the dignity of the perſon : 
hence the diſtinction of tunica anguſti-clavia and lati- 
clavia. | 

CLavvus, in medicine and ſurgery, is uſed in ſcve- 
ral ſignifications: 1. Clavus hyſtericus, is a ſhooting 
pain in the head, between the pcricranium and cra- 
nium, which affects ſuch as have the pgreen-ſickneſs. 


2. Clavus oculorum, according to Celſus, is a callous 


tubercle on the white of the eye, taking its denomi- 
nation, from its figure, 3. Clavus imports indurated 
tubercles of the uterus. 4. It alſo imports a chi- 
rurgical inſtrument of gold, mentioned by Amatus 
Luſitanus, deſigned to be introduced into an exul- 
ccrated palate, for the better articulation of the 


voice, And, 5. It ſignifies a callus, or corn on the foot. 


Clarus Annalis, in antiquity. So rude and igno- 
rant were the Romans towards the riſe of their ſtate, 
that the driving or fixing a nail was the only method 
they had of keeping a regiſter of time; for which 
reaſon it was called clavus annalis, There was an an- 


_ cjent law, ordaining the chief prator to fix a nail 


every ycar on the Ides of September; it was driven 


into the right ſide of the temple of Jupiter Opt. Max. 
towards Minerva's temple. This cuſtom of Keeping 
an account of time by means of fixing nails, was not 
peculiar to the Romans ; for the Etrurians uſed like- 
wiſe to drive nails into the temple of their goddeſs 
Nortia with the ſame view. 5 


CLAW, among zoologiſts, denotes the ſharp- pointed 


nails with which the feet of certain quadrupeds and 
birds are furniſhed. : 

CLAY, in natural hiſtory, a genus of earth, the 
characters of which are theſe : They are firmly cohe- 
rent, weighty, and compact; ſtiff, viſcid, and ductile 
to a great degree, while moiſt, ſmooth to the touch : 
not eaſily breaking between the fingers, nor readily 


diffuſible in water; and, when mixed, not readily ſub- 


part in 18 while drying; but, when mixed with twice 


ſiding, from it. Sce CHEMISTRY, N? 647, &c, 
Clay ſhrinks remarkably when drying ; in ſo much 


that Dr Lewis obſerves, the purity of it may be known 
by the degree to which it ſhrinks. He made experi- 


ments on it pare, and when mixed with various 
proportions of ſand; Pure clay he found ſhrunk one 


its weight of ſand, only one part in 30. 3 

The common clays are never free from ſiliceous 
carth : the beſt method of obtaining the argillaceous 
carth in perfect purity is, by diſſolving Roman alum 
in water, filtering the ſolution, and precipitating it by 
mild volatile alkali, When procured by this method, 


its ſpecific gravity is about 1305; it is ſoluble in acids 


with a little efferveſcence ; it forms alum with the vi- 
triolic acid; and deliqueſcent ſalts with the nitrous 
and marine. When dry it abſorbs water greedily, 
att becomes ſoft, and acquires fuch a tenacity that it 
may be moulded at pleaſure; it contracts, however, 
greatly in the fire, by which numerous cracks are oc- 
caſioned. With a certain degrec of heat it becomes 
ſo hard as to flrike fire with ſteel, and by thus burn- 
ing it looſes its tenacity, the water being excluded by 
the approach of its particles towards cach other, Af- 


ſilbe in a crucible of chalk, though not in one of clay. 


this earth; ſuppoſing the baſis of alum, or pure argil- 


on it as was more than ſufficient for ſaturation, The 


mark of ſolution on the ſiliccous carth. 


ter having this property, it cannot be made to aſ- Clay. 
ſume it again without being diſſolved in an acid, and 
then precipitated from it. Fixed alkalies alſo diſſolve 
it in the dry way, as acids do in the moiſt ; but of 
theſe laſt the vitriolic is the moſt proper, as it may be 
moſt caſily concentrated. | 
ne fog to Mr Kirwan, the ſpecific gravity of 
this earth, when pure, docs not exceed 2000. It is 
exccedingly diffuſible in water, though ſcarcely more 
ſoluble than magneſia. It is combinable with acids, 
from whence it may be ſeparated like magneſia, but 
can ſcarce be precipitated by the vitriolic acid, with 
which it forms alum, a falt that always contains an 
exceſs of acid, and has an aſtringent taſte, When in = | 
combination with any of theſe acids, it cannot be pre- | 


cipitated by acid of ſugar ; a criterion by which it is —_— 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other earths; every one of * 
which (terra ponderoſa alone excepted, which wen | 
united to the vitriolic acid, is not affected by any o- 1 
ther excepting that of fluor) is precipitated from the E | 
vitriolic, nitrous and marine acids, by that of ſugar. 4 


The precipitation of theſe earths, however, does not 
take place if there be an exceſs of the mineral acids, 
nor does it always appear before the liquors are eva- 
porated. Though clay is hardened by a very ſtrong 
heat, it cannot be made thereby to aſſume the proper- 
ties of lime. By a mixture with calcareous earth it 
readily melts ; and hence M. Gerhard has found it fu- 


Its fuſion is not promoted by fixed alkali, but borax 
and microcoſmic ſalt diſſolve it; the former with a very 
ſlight efferveſcence, but the latter with a more per- 
ceptible one. It is leſs affected by calces of lead than 
the calcareous earths are. = | 

M. Beaume has formed a new hypotheſis concerning = | 


laceous earth, to be nothing elſe than flint; and com- 
mon clay to be ſiliceous carth combined with a little 
vitriolic acid. This opinion has been examined by 
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Mr Scheele, who began by trying, in the following =_ 
manner, whether the ſiliceous earth be in reality ſo- Eo 
luble in vitriolic acid. He took an ounce of moun- = 


tain cryſtal reduced to powder, and mixing it with 
three ounces of ſalt of tartar, melted the whole by a 
ſtrong fire. The maſs was then diſſolved in 20 ounces | 
of water, and as much diluted vitriolic acid poured up- 
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liquor being then filtered and evaporated, yiclded a = 
drachm and an half of alum, beſides a quantity of ſub- E 1 
acid vitriolated tartar, It now remained therefore = | 
to determine whether the precipitated ſiliceous earth, - 
by a repetition of the ſame proceſs, would {till continue E 1 
to yield alum. The operation was therefore repeated - 
ſeven times, and a quantity of alum procured at each 
operation. But when our author was about to be con- 
firmed in his opinion that Mr. Beaume was in the right, 
he happened to inſpect his crucibles, and perceived 
them to be full of little cavities, and every where rough 
and uneven on the inſide. Thus he began to ſuſpect 
that the alkali had diſſolved part of the clay of his 
crucibles, by which means the alum had been produ- 
ced ; and this ſuppoſition was verified by his after- 
wards uſing a crucible of iron, when he could not ob- 
tain a ſingle particle of alum, nor perceive the ſmalleſt 
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M. Beaume alſo pretends that clay contains a little 


3 yitriolic acid, and is therefore ſoluble in a large quan- 


tity of boiling water. Mr Scheele likewiſe tried this 
experiment; but found, that of ſeveral kinds of argil- 
laccous earth not the ſmalleſt quantity was diſſolved; 
and he likewiſe made ſeveral experiments in order to 
obtain vitriolic acid from pure clay, but without ſuc- 
ceſs : neither was he able to obtain any hepar either 
by means of alkali of tartar or with charcoal ; nor 
could he obtain with clay a vitriolic neutral ſalt from the 
reſiduum of the diſtillation of muriatic and nitrous acid. 

The contraction of clay by heat has attorded Mr 
Wedgewood an opportunity of conſtructing by its 
means an inſtrument for meaſuring thoſe degrees 


of heat which are above the reach of the ſcale of 
common therinometers, as deſcribed under the article 
THERMOMETER, 


Mr Schecle has made ſeveral experiments to diſco- 
ver the propertics of alum when mixed with other 
ſubſtances. A ſolution of alum, he finds, is decom- 
poſed by lime-water ; and if no more of the water be 
added than is exactly requiſite for the precipitation, 
the carth of alum forms a tranſparent precipitate like 


boiled ſtarch; and if the clear water be filtered, it is 
found to be a ſolution of gypſum. On adding more 
lime-water than is neceſſary tor precipitation, the pre- 
cipitated matter is deſtitute of the gelatinous appear- 


ance juſt mentioned. If the whole be allowed to ſtand 
for a quarter of an hour, and frequently agitated du- 
ring this time, no gypſum, nor even lime, is found in 
the filtered liquor, unleſs too much lime - water has been 
uſed. On examining the precipitate in this caſe, our 
author found it to conſiſt of earth of alum, ſelenite, 
and lime. This was diſcovered firſt by treating it with 
muriatic acid, which diſſolved the aluminous carth, 


leaving the gypſum behind. The addition of cauſtic 
volatile alkali threw down a tranſparent gelatinous 


maſs, which was the carth of alum ; and on ſtraining 


it again, and then adding a fixed alkaline lixivium, 


the lime was thrown down; whence it appeared, that 


and united with the carth of alum. 
To underſtand the reaſon of this uncon:mon preci- 


the lime and gypſum had ſeparated from the water, 


pitation, Mr Scheele next poured into a ſolution of 


alum a quantity of cauſtic volatile alkali more than ſuf- 
ficient to ſaturate the acid, in order to be certain of 
having it all taken off. The precipitated carth was 


then edulcorated, and mixed with a ſolution of gypſum, 


that he might obſerve whether the gypſum would ſe- 
parate from the water, and precipitate with the carth 
of alum ; which, however, did not take place, On 
mixing lime-water with the precipitate, he found that 
the former very ſoon loſt its cauſtic taſte, and that the 


earth of alum became opaque, Some part of the wa- 


rer was ſtrained, and lixivium tartari dropped into 
it ; but it remained clear, nor was any precipitate 
formed by a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate. He after- 
wards added muriatic acid to the laſt precipitate, which 
it diſſolved entirely without leaving any gypfum be- 
hind ; whence our author concludes, that the earth of 
alum had united with the lime into a peculiar kind of 
compound, _ 
Laſtly, he now imagined, that this compound of 
earth of alum and lime might be capable of ſeparating 
gypſum from water, To try this, he prepared a large 
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quantity of the compound earth, mixed it with a ſolu- 
tion of gypſum, and let it reſt for a quarter of an hour; 
when he found, to his ſurpriſe, that the gypſum ſtill 
remained ſuſpended in the water, and that the preci- 
pitate was entirely ſoluble in muriatic acid. He now 
mixed a ſolution of gypſum with lime-water, adding 
earth of alum at the ſame time; when he found, that 
the whole was precipitated as before, the lime and alu- 


minous carth having fallen to the bottom along with 


the gypſum, leaving the water pure, On the whole, 
our author concludes, 1. That the vitriolic acid in 
gypſum is capable of combining with more lime than 
is neceſſary to an exact ſaturation, 2. That calcareous 
earth is capable of forming an union with the carth of 
alum. 3. That gypſum cannot combine with the 
earth of alum ; but that if a ſuperfluous quantity of 
lime be united with vitriolic acid, it will then ſerve as 
a bond of union to combine gypſum with the earth of 
alum, and thus form a new compound conſiſting of 
three earths. Pure clay has no effect upon limewater. 


Cronſtedt is of opinion, that common clay, eſpecially 


the blue, grey, and red kinds, may derive their origin 
from mud; and as the mud proceeds from vegetables, 
it will thence follow, that the varieties of clay juſt 
mentioned are nothing elſe but the common mould al- 
tered, after a length of time, by means of water. 
This opinion, he thinks, receives conſiderable ſtrength 
from the following circumſtances ; viz. that a great 
quantity of ſea-plants rot every year in the lakes, and 


are changed into mud; very little of which, however, 


is ſeen upon the ſhores after the water is dried in the 
ſummer-rtime ; and that the clay begins where the mud 
ceaſes. Profeſſor Bergman has likewiſe hinted, that pure 
clay may be a calcareous earth combined with ſome 
acid not yet diſcoyered ; “ but (ſays he) compoſitions 
of this kind ought to be conſidered as primitive ſub- 
{tances, with reſpect to our knowledge of them, till 


they ſhall be experimentally decompoſed : for no {ound 
knowledge in natural philoſophy can be obtained from 


the confideration of mere poſlibilitics ; ſince daily ex- 
perience ſhows, that even the moſt probable ſuppoſi- 


tions have proved falſe, when the means of putting 


them to the teſt have afterwards been found out,” — 
Now, therefore, (ſays M. Magellan), that the ar- 
gillaceous is acknowledged tobe a ſimple primitive earth, 
which cannot be decompoſed into any other principles, 
nor formed by the combination of any other ſimple 
ſubſtances we know, we ought to reſt ſatisfied at pre- 
ſent without endeavouring to account for its formation.“ 

The principal ſpecies of the argillaceous earths or 
clays are, „ | 

1. The argilla aerata, or lac lunæ. It is generally 
found in ſmall cakes of the hardneſs of chalk ; like 
which, alſo, it marks white. Its hardneſs is nearly like 


that of the ſteatites, and it feels leſs fat than clays com- 


monly do. It is of a ſnow- White colonr, and about the 
ſpecitic gravity of 1.669. When examined with a mi- 
croſcope, it is found to conſiſt of {mall tranſparent cry- 


ſtals; and, from Mr Schreber's experiments, appears 


to be an argillaceous carth ſaturated with fixed air, in 
conſequence of which it efferveſces with acids. It 
contains alſo a ſmall quantity of calcareous earth, and 
ſometimes of gypſum, with ſome ſlight traces of iron, 
It is found at Halles. 


2. The argilla apyra, porcelain clay, the kaolin of 
e 


Clay. 
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ther than to acquire a tenacious ſoftneſs without loſing 
its form. When broken, it has then a dim ſhining 
appearance, and is of a ſolid texture; ſtrikes fire with 
ſteel ; and has conſequently the beſt chemical proper- 
ties of any ſubſtance whereof veſlels can be made. It 
is found of an excellent quality in Japan, and likewiſe 
in different parts of Europe. In Sweden it is met 
with in coal-pits between the ſtrata of coal. Cronſtedt 
informs us, that he has ſeen the root of a tree entirely 
changed into this kind of earth. 

M. Magellan remarks, that we muſt be careful to diſtin- 
guiſh between the pipe-clay of which there is plenty in 
Devonſhire in England, and that uſed in the porcelain 
manufactures, The former, in a ſtrong fire, burns to 
a bluiſh grey or pigeon colour, the latter remains 
white. The porcelain clay, according to our author, 
ſeems to be only a decayed feldt-ſpar ; and, conſe- 

quently, according to Mr Bergman, contains magneſia. 
_ Britiſh porcelain clay contains likcwiſc quartz, cryſtals, 
and mica, parts of the granite which it originally com- 


the uprightucis of his behaviour, has obtained the ho- 
nourable appellation of J-an de Bien. At preſent it is 
only found in ſeparate maſſes; but M. Magellan is of 
opinion, that ſome conſiderable ſtrata of it might be 
met with, if properly ſcarched for on the ſpot, by dig- 
ging the ground to a conſiderable depth. 

10 this ſpecies alſo belongs the yellowiſh-brown 
carth called terra /emmia ; which is of a ſhining texture, 
and falls to pieces in water with a crackling noiſe, Ac- 
cording to Mr Bergman, this is a compound of the 
argillaceous, ſiliceous, and magneſian earths. Its com- 
ponent parts are the ſame as thoſe of the talc, but 
looſer, and in different proportions. M. Cronſtedt 
remarks, that © the terra lemnia cannot properly be 
called a fuller's earth, as it is never uſed in the fulling 
buſineſs, nor is likely to be applicable to it, as being 
beſides very ſcarce. The true tuller's earth of England 


agrees entirely with the deſcription of the ſtone-mar- 


row already given, andin colour and texture reſembles 
that from Sweden, which is compoſed of coarſe par- 


poſed. Before it is uſed, the quartz muſt be ſeparated, ticles. The Hampſhire fuller's earth is of a duſky * 
but the mica remains, | Tn brown, inclining to green, with veins of a faint yel- TT 

3. Combined with phlogiſton, and including the low; and contains a ſmall portion of muriatic acid, 5 
white tobacco- pipe clay, with others of a grey, black, and of a yellow oily matter. Every fine clay that does 5 
or violet colour. Mr Kirwan obſerves, that many of not communicate a colour, is in general fit for the bu- 5 
the white clays become grey in a low degree of heat, ſineſs of fulling ; even the excrements of hogs, mixed 77 


becauſe the mineral oil with which they are mixed 
burns to a kind of coal, and tinges them; but this be- 
ing conſumed in a ſtronger heat, they again become 
white. The other clays cvidently contain phlogiſton; 
in conſequence of which, they become quite black 
internally on being expoſed to a quick and ſtrong fire, 
aſſuming the appearance of common flints both in co- 
lour and hardneſs; but if heated by degrees, they arc 
firſt white, and afterwards of a pearl colour. They 
contain a larger quantity of the inflammable principle 
in whe aobonBg their apparent fatneſs; which may be 
Judged of both by their ſmoothneſs and unctuoſity, 
Ay by their ſhining when ſcraped with the nail.“ It 
is difficult (ſays M. Magellan) to determine whether 
this ſtrongly adherent phlogiſton is the cauſe of the 
abovementioned pearl colour, or prevents them from 
being burned white in a ſtrong fire; yet no heterogene- 
ons ſubſtance can be extracted from them except ſand, 
which may be ſeparated from ſome by means of water, 
but does not form any conſtituent part of clay. If they 
be boiled in aqua-repgis in order to extract their iron, 
they loſe their viſcoſity.“ In the leſs unctuous clays, 
our author has found pure quartz in greater and ſmaller 
grains, and he has likcwiſe found that clays of this kind 
ſometimes attract phlogiſton in the fire, 

4. The lithomarga, or ſtone-marrow, when dry, feels 
as flat and fAippery as ſoap, but is not wholly diffuſible 
» water. When mixed with this fluid, it falls to pie- 
ces either in larger or ſmaller maſles, fo as to aſlume 
the appearance of curds. In the fire it readily melts 
into a white or reddiſh frothy flag ; which, in conſe— 
quence of 1s internal vacuities, is then of a larger vo- 


lame than it formerly was. In the maſs it breaks in- Chalk, 5.4 37 88 5 
to irregular ſcaly picces. This Kind is called fuller's Magneſia, 6.2 945 0.7 5 
earth (watlera) in Sweden. In Crim Tartary it is Arpilla, 19.0 11.1 25. 5 
called kefekil; and is ſaid to be uſed there inſtead of | Calx of iron, 5.4 4.7 3.5 55 
ſoap, for waſhing. It is found alſo in the Auſtrian Water or yola- *% 
Flanders in the barony of Hierges, near Niverle, be- tile matter, 17.0 18.0 15.5 7 
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with human urine, are uſed tor this purpoſe in various 
woollen manufactures. The properties required in 4 
good fuller's carth are, that it ſhall carry oft the oily 


impurities of the woollen cloth, and at the ſame time 


thicken it by cauſing the hairs or fibres to curl up. 


The belt is compoſed of fine ſiliccous earth with argil- 
la, and a little calcarcous earth without vitriolic acid; 


a little martial calx, however, is not hurtful, if unat» 
tended with any active menſtruum. 

The terra lemnia is fo called from the iſland of 
Lemnos, now Statimanc, in the A-gean Sea, from 
whence it is procured, It is likewiſe called the Turk; 
earth, on account of its being impreſſed with the ſeal 
of the Grand Signior. | 

The Swediſh fuller's earth is found in a mountain 
named C/mnd at Ratwick in Eaſt Dalecarlia, The 
ſtratum is three feet thick, and the mountain itſelf is 
chiefly calcarcous, It is of an aſh colour; harder, and 
of finer particles than the Lemnian earth. 

« All thefe ſubſtances (the fuller's earths),” ſays 
M. Magellan, “ are akin to zeolites, and likewiſe re- 
ſemble fome marles. But in the Oſmundian earths, the 
connection of the parts is not merely mechanical, as in 


marles ; which on that account efferveſce ſtrongly with 


acids, though they often contain a ſmaller quantity of 

calcareous carth or magneſia than the litho marga.“ 
The following table ſhows the proportion of ingre- 

dients in each of the fuller's carth. : 


Oftmund Hamp- 
fuller's earth. ſhire do. 


| Siliceous carth, 47.0 60.0 51.8 


Terra lemnia. 
Io parts 
contain 
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5. Bolus, bole, or iron clay, is a fine and deuſe 


ay of various colours, containing a large quantity of 


iron, ſo that it is very difficult, or even impoſſible, to 
know the natural and ſpecific qualitics of the bole itſelf. 
It is not ſo caſily ſoftened in water when indurated 2s 
the porcelain and common clays ; but either falls to 
pieces in the form of {mall grains, or repels the Wa- 
ter, and cannot be made ductile. In the fire it 
grows black, and is then attracted by the loadſtonc. 
M. Kirwan thinks the term bo/e a word of ſuch un- 


certain ſignification, that it ought to be baniſhed from 
common uſe, or at leaſt from every mineralogical trea- 


tiſc. © Some (ſays he) beſtow this name upon very 
ſmooth compact clays, conſiſting of the fineſt par- 
ticles : others require beſides, that their colour ſhould 
be red, yellow, or brown, and that they ſhould con- 
tain iron.“ The red generally blacken in the fire; but 
according to Rinman, without becoming magnetic. 


The yellow, when heated, become firſt red; and, ina 


ſtrong heat, brown or black. What the Italians call 
Calamita Bianca, according to Ferber, 1s a white bole 
{triated like aſbeſtos. The true ſigillata rubra con- 
tains calcareous earth; and, according to Rinman, be— 
comes magnetic after torrefaction. The yellow, red, 
and brown clays contain moſt iron, ſometimes diſper— 
ſed through their ſubſtance, and ſometimes united to 
the ſiliceous part: in this caſe they are fuſible with 
greater difficulty. The yellow calx of iron is more de- 
phlogiſticated than the red, and the red than the 
brown. Theſe clays do not become magnetic after 


calcination, unleſs they contain 14 or 15 per cent. of 


iron. | ; | 

The ſoft boles are of various colours, as red, yellow, 
green, grey, and bluiſh grey. The red kind is that 
uſed in medicine under the name of Armenian bole ; an 
indurated kind of which affords the matcrial for the red 
pencils, Formerly, when the terre ſigillatæ were 
ecſtcemed in medicine, the druggiſts endeavoured to 


have them of all different colours; for which reaſon they 


not only ſealed up all the natural ſorts of clay, but 
ſuch as had been mixed and coloured artificially ; 
whence the claſs; of boles was ſuppoſed to be much 
more numerous than it really is. Cronſtedt concludes, 
that © ſince the greateſt part of theſe terre ſigillatæ 
contain iron, the bole muſt be a martial clay; and as 
ſuch it ſeems to be more fit for medical uſes than o- 
ther clays, if any dead carth muſt be uſed inter- 
nally, when there is ſuch an abundance of finer ſub 
ſtances. | 

The indurated bole or flate is of a reddiſh brown 
or grey colour, and is found in moſt coalleries between 
the ſeams of coal. It is met with frequently in pieces 
like nuts of various ſizes; which, when broken, ex- 
hibit impretſions of plants, as the nodules of copper 
ſlate from Ilmenaus contain fiſh. | 

6. With ſcaly particles, the horn-b/eud: of the 


Swedes, This 1s called hsrn rock-ſtone oy Wallerius, 


who places it among the apyrous ſtones ; but Lin- 
nzus has put it among the calcareous ſtones by the 
name of horn flug, talcum corneum. It is named falcum 
Priatum by Rinman, and has the following properties - 
r. Its ſpecific gravity is never leſs than 2.660, and 
frequently riſes to 3.880. 2. It has a ſtrong earthy 


ſmell, which is particularly ſenſible on breathing upon 
it, or pouring hot water on it. 
Vor. V. | | 
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3. A toughneſs or 


„„ 

viſcidity is perceived on pounding it in a mortar, as is 
the caie wich mica and horn ; from which laſt it de- 
rives its name. 4. When pounded it aſtords a green— 
iſh-grey powder. F. It is ſaid to be fuſible per /e ; 
though Mr Kirwan informs us, that he could never 
melt this ſtone cven by the alliſtance of a blow-pipe. 
This ſtone is frequently mixed with pyrites. It is di- 
ſtinguihed from the martial glimmer or mica by the 
ſcales being leis ſnining, thicker, and rectangular. It 
is of two kinds, black, and greeniſh, The former, 
when rubbed fine, affords a green powder. It is the 


corneum nitzns of Wallerius, and is either of a lamel- 


lated or granular texture; the former being ſometimes 
ſo ſoft as to be ſcraped with the nail, and its ſurface 
frequently as gloſſy as if it had been preaſed ; the 
ſpecitic gravity being from 3600 to 3880. It does 
not detonate with nitre, but becomes of a ſnuff. colon 
when heated, and then {lightly efferveſces with diluted 
nitrous acid; the ſolution afluming a greeniſh colour. 
In order to diſcover the principal on which the ſmell 


of this ſtone depends, Mr Kirwan boiled its powder in 


water; but could not diſcover, either by the taſte or 
by any other method, that any thing had been com- 


municatcd to the fluid. An hundred parts of the la- 


mellar ſort contain 37 of filiceous earth, 22 of pure 


argillaccous earth, 16 of magneſia, and two of calca- 


reous earth, both in a mild ſtate, together with 23 of 
calx of iron not much deplopiſticated, 


gravity of a ſpecimen examined by Mr Kirwan was 
2683. The common pale, greeniiſh-grey whetſtone 


ſeems to belong to this ſpecies. | 


7. The zeolite was firſt diſcovered by Cronſtedt, 


and by him reckoned a genus diſtinct from every o 
ther ; but on a proper chemical analyſis, both Kir- 


wan and Bergman have reckoned them among the 
argillaccous earths; and here M. Magellan obſcrves, 
that, “it is not ſo much the quantity as the inten- 
ſity or predominancy of property that ſhould in ge- 
neral direct us in the claſſification of mineral bodies; 
not to mention, that if the rule reſpecting quantity were 
rigorouſly adhered to, the two primitive carths, mag- 
neſia and argill, would not be found among the earths ; 
which would doubtleſs be an abſurdity, as Bergman 


has rightly obſerved.“ 


The properties of zeolite are, 1. It is a little harder 
than the fluors, and other calcareons ſpars, but is 
ſcratched by ſtecl, and does not ſtrike tire with it, 


2. It melts eaſily in the fire, with an ebullition like 


borax, into a white ſorthy flag, which cannot, without 


_ great difficulty, be brought into a ſolid tranſparent 


ſtare, 3. It diflolves more readily in the fire by the 
hclp of mineral alkali, than that of borax or micro- 
coſmic ſalt. 4. It docs not ferment with the latter as 
lime does, nor with the former as thoſe of the gyp- 
ſcous kind. 5. It diffolves very ſlowly, and without 
efterveſcence, in acids, as oil of vitriol, and ſpirit of 
nitre. With the former a great heat ariſes, and the 
powder unites into a maſs. By diſlillation with ni- 
trons acid, ſome fixed and dephlopiiticated airs art 
procured, Some forts of zcolite, however, found in 
Sweden, do not melt by themſelves in the fire, but are 
readily diſſolved by the acid of nitre into a kind of 
jelly. 7. The fulible kinds, in the very moment of 
fuſion, emit a phoſphoric light. 
e — With 


The grceniſh 
Kind is of a granular texture, or ſtriated ; the ſpecific 
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1.36 1 E 
Clay, Wich regard to the component parts of zeolite, M. ter have been completely formed before theſe volcanic Cley. 
—— — Bayecn is of opinion that it conſiſts of equal parts of ſi- maſſes were produced by ſubterrancous fires. W Aapoed 


liccous and argillaccous carths, which is alſo confirm- 
cd by M. Guettard; but according to Mr Bergman's 
analyſis, the red zeolite of Adelfores contains 80 per 
cent, of ſiliccous earth ; 9.5 of argillaceous; 6.5 of 
pure calcarcous earth ; and four of water, The white, 


oval, radiated Zeolite of Feroe in Iceland, contains, 


according to M. Pelletier, 50 of filex ; 20 of argilla- 
ccons carth ; 8 of pure calcareous earth; and 22 of 
water, Accroding to Mr Mayer's analyſis, a radiated 


zeolite yielded 58.33 per cent, of ſilex: 17.5 of ar- 


gill ; 6.66 of lime; and 17.5 of water. In genera] 
the cryſtallized kind contain more water than the o- 
ther, At any rate, though the proportions of in- 


gredients are various, ſilex always ſcems to predomi- 


nate, 5 | 
In general the zeolites are of a cryſtalline form, 


compoled of imperfect pyramids turned towards a 


common centre; their form is ſometimes globular, 
but ſeldom priſmatic. Mefirs Faujas and Rome de 


Ville mention zeolites, of cubic and other forms, 


found in Iceland, the Cyclops Iflands near Etna in 
Sicily, the iſland of Bourbon, &c. their ſpecific gra- 


vity is from 2.100 to 3.150 ; but this laſt is very rare. 
Fabroni mentions a ſemitranſparent zeolite from Gar- 


phyttan in Sweden, which has an electric power. To 


the ſpecies of zeolite alſo belongs the lapis lazuli, from 


which ultramarine 1s made. 
ULTRAMARINE. | | 
The ſparry zeolite reſembles a calcareous ſpar ; but 
is of a more irregular figure, as well as more brit- 
tle, It is found in Sweden of a light red or orange 


The cryſtallized zeolites are met with in greater 


Scc Lapis Lazuli, and 


plenty than the other kinds; and are found in Sweden 


of various ſorms and colours. Brunich informs us, that 
in the north, the countries of the zeolites and of the 
chalcedony and caſholong, pieces are ſhown as cu- 


rioſities, in which the zeolite is incloſed in the chalce- 


dony ; but this is not ſufficient to prove that the one 
was produced from the other, | 

Cronſtedt obſerves, that the zeolites have nearly 
the ſame qualities in the fire as the boles. 
perty of ſwelling in the fire, like borax, is peculiar to 
the cryſtallized kind ; the others riſe only in ſome 
ſmall bliſters, which are of a white colour attheir edges, 
and inſtantly cover themſclves with a white glaſly ſkin, 
after which they become quite refractory. According 
to Bergman they have a great affinity to the ſchoerls ; 
but their component parts are not ſo ſtrongly connec- 
ted as to hinder the action of acids, which can deftroy 
their combination, without being previouſly treated 
with fixed alkali ; this laſt being a neceſſary requitite 
for analyſing ſchoerls. Mr Pazumot is of opinion 
that the zeolites cannot be a volcanic production, but 
only a ſecondary one formed by the decompoſition of 
volcanic carths. Pure baſaltes and volcanic lavas have 
indeed the ſame component parts with rhe zeolites : 
and theſe laſt have not yet been found but among vol- 
cauic matters: but, as M. Faujas obſerves, there are 
many inſtances of true zeolites being quite buried 


within the bodies of ſolid baſaltes, ſome being only 


fragments, and others complete zeolites; © which, 


(Gays M. Magellan), undeniably proves, that the lat- 


rcous carth, in which caſe it is called MARLE. 


The pro- 


8. Tripoli uſed in polithing hard ſubſtances. See TRI- 
POLI, | e 

9. The common or brick clay, has the following 
properties, 1. It acquires a red colour, more or leis 
deep, in the fire, 2. It melts pretty eaſily into a 
greeniſh glaſs, 3. It conſiſts of a mixture of pure 
clay, ſiliccous and martial earth, containing alſo a 
ſmall quantity of vitriolic acid. It is found in a ſtate of 
purity of various colours, as red, pale-red, grey, and blue. 
in ſome provinces of Sweden a white kind is met with, 
often in a ſlaty form, with fine ſand between its ſtrata; 
which when burnt is of a paler colour than any of the 
preceding, and does not cake well in the fire; it is al- 
to more tuſible than any of them. In this country al- 
ſo is found a ſpecies called, by Cronſtedt, fermenting 
clay, argilla intumeſcens. It is very like the preceding 
as to the external appearance and other qualities : but, 
when both are found in the ſame place, they ſeem to 
be different in regard to the fermenting property of 
this variety. © This fermentation (ſays our _— 
cannot be the effect of the ſand mixed with it, becauſe 
ſand is found in them both: and beſides, this kind 
ferments in the ſame manner when it 1s mixed with 
gravel or ſtones ; and then it ferments later in the ſpring 
than the other, ſince by the ſtones, perhaps, the froſt 
is longer retained in it. 

This kind of clay is alſo found mixed with calca- 
It 1s 
alſo found in an indurated ſtate, and that either pure 
or mixed with phlogiſton and a large quantity of vi- 
triolic acid ; in which caſe it conſtitutes the ores of a- 
lum. It is alſo found in this ſtate mixed with calca- 
reous earth, forming ſtone marle, | 

10. Argillaceous foſſile ſlones. The moſt remarkable 
of theſe are, 1. The ſchiſlus regularis, or common 
houſe-fjate, It is of a bluiſh purple colour, does not 
{trike fire with ſtcel, and may be llightly ſcraped with 
the nail. It is very brittle, of a lamellar texture, and 
of the ſpecific gravity 2.376 ; giving a clear ſound 


hen in pieces of half an inch thick. It is never tranſ- 


parent, but has a moderately fine grain, efferveſcing 
ſlightly with acids when powdered, but not other- 
wiſe, In the fire it loſes upwards of 2 per cent. of its 
weight; detonates ſlightly with nitre, and then aſ- 
ſumes a browniſh red colour; however, it is not ren- 
dered magnetic by calcination. By a vehement heat 
it is fuſible per /e, and melts into a black ſcoria. It 
melts with difficulty in the dry way with mineral alka- 
li, but more caſily with borax, and microcoſmic ſalt, 
with little efferveſcence; and it melts with equal caſe 
in chalk or clay veſſels. By digeſtion for two months 
in dephlogiſticated ſpirit of nitre, the menſtruum aſ- 
ſumes a green colour, According to Mr Kirwan, it 
contains 26 parts of arpillaceons carth; 46 of ſili- 
ceous; 8 of magneſia; 4 of calcareons carth ; and 14 
of iron. Part of the iron ſeems to be phlopiſticated 
by a mineral oil nnited with it ; and part dephlogiſti- 
cated, or in a red calx, This laſt is united to the ar- 
gillaccous part as well as to the ſiliceous, and cannot be 


ſeparated without great diſficulty. The colour of this 


flate varies to the pale, to the ſlightly purple, and to 
the bluiſh. The laminæ of the laſt are thicker, their 
texture coarſer, and they contain more ſiliccous carth 
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and leſs iron than the foregoing. Other ſtones are alſo 


- made uſe of for covering houſes ; but their laminæ are 


+41 


much thicker, their ſurface more ancven, and their 
texture coarſer. They belong chiefly to the ſand-ſtones, 
o to the calcareous kinds, Ihe dark blue /chiftus ſerip- 

, contains more megnelia and leis iron than the 
t;regolng, and therefore efferveſces more briſkly with 
ecids. Its ſpecific gravity is 2.701. . 2. The pyrita- 
cb ſehiſtus, to which alſo belongs that from which 
is made, is of a grey, blue, brown, or black colour; 
4114 13 more or leſs decompoſable by its expoſure to air, 
2ccording to the quantity of the pyrites, and the ſlate of 
the iron init. When the iron is ina ſemiphlogiſticated 
{t:tc, the ſchiſtus will be caſily decompoſed ; but much 
one lowly, ifat all, when the clax is much dephlogiſti- 


calcd, z. Fhe bituminous ſchiſius is generally black, of 


2 nt lar texture, and various degrees of hardneſs. It 


never gives fire with ſteel, but emits a ſtrong ſmell 


when heated, and ſometimes without being heated. 
When ſcraped it does not produce any white mark 
like the other ſchiſtus. M. Magellan mentions a ſpe- 


cimen found in Yorkthire which burned like coal, with 


a ſtrong ſmell of bitumen. 


There are various other ſpecies of argillaceous 


_ earths, as the flag-ſtone, ſand or free ſtone, toad- 


ſtone, &c. for a deſcription of which ſee theſe ar- 
ticles. 4: . 


Clays are of very extenſive uſe in common life. 


Some varieties of the porcelain clay become perſectly 
white in the fire; and it is not to be doubted but theſe 
are uſed in the porcelain manufactories. The indu- 
rated porcelain clay, however, cannot be eaſily heat- 
ed without cracking, and therefore we can go no great 
length in hardening it. The boles have almoſt loſt 
their value as medicines ; but are {till employed to 
make bricks, potter's ware, &c. Tripoli is of indiſ- 
penſable nſe in the buſineſs of poliſhing, and is like- 
wiſe, on many occaſions, uſed for making moulds to caſt 
metals 1n. 2 | | 

In agriculture, clay is indiſpenſably neceſſary ; ex- 
cepting, however, according to Cronſtedt, the white 
and fermenting clays abovementioned, for which no 
uſe has yet been diſcovered. By its coherency clay 


retains hamidity ; on which perhaps its chicf power of 


promoting vegetation depends, Dirk F 
Dr Black obſerves, that clay, when mixed with a 


large proportion of water, and kneaded a little, be- 


comes a remarkable ductile adheſive maſs, which is not 
caſily diſſolved in more water, and to render it thin 
and fluid requires great trouble. Hence it is employ- 
ed for confining large quantities of water, as in making 
canals and dykes : but the foil muſt either contain a 
great quantity of clay naturally, or ſome quantity of 


it muſt be ſpread on the bottom ; or the water itſelf 


muſt depoſit a quantity of clay ſufficient to render it 
tight. Hence alſo we ſee the bad effects of allowing 
cattle to tread much in clay-grounds when wet ; for 
the clay is reduced to ſuch an adheſive maſs as not to 
admit the roots to penctrate the ſoil, or the water to 
enter to the roots. 5 
Clay is uſed in the refining of ſugar; for which no 
other property is requiſite than that it may not dry too 
ſoon: but that ſpecies uſed in falling muſt, if we 
were to judge a priori, beſides the finencſs of its par- 
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ticles, be of a dry nature, or ſech as attracts oils ; tho” 
this quality perhaps may not be found in all thoſe clays 
that are now employed in the buſineſs, According to 
Fabroni, the pure white clay being calcined in a ſtrong 
heat, acquires a phoſphoreſcent quality. 

CLay, a town of Norfolk in England, ſeated on 
an arm of the ſea between two rivers, in E. Long. 
©. 30. N. Lat. 47. 29. 

Crav-Lands, thoſe abounding with clay, whether 
black, blue, yellow, white, &c. of which the black and 
the yellow are the belt for corn. 

All clay-ſoils are apt to chill the plants growing on 
them in moiſt ſeaſons, as they retain too much water: 
in dry.ſeaſons, on the contrary, they turn hard and 
choke the plants. Their natural produce is weeds, 


gooſe- graſs, large daiſies, thiſtles, docks, poppics, &c. 
Some clay-ſoils will bear clover and rye-graſs ; and, if 


well manured, will produce the belt grain : they hold 
manure the beſt of all lands; and the moſt proper for 
them fare horſe-dung, pigeons dung, ſome kinds of 


marle, folding of ſheep, malt-duſt, athes, chalk, lime, 


ſoot, &c. | 

CLAY TON, (Dr Robert) a prelate of great learn- 
ing, of diſtinguiſhed worth and probity, and a reſpec- 
table member of the royal and Antiquarian Societics 
at London, was advanced to the biſhopric of Killala, 


Jan. 23, 1729 ; tranſlated to the ſee of Cork, Dec. 19, 


1735; to that of Clogher, Aug. 26, 1745 : and died 
much lamented, Feb. 25, 8758. His publications 
are, 1. A Letter in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
no 461, p. 813. giving an account of a Frenchman 70 
years old (at Iniſhanan, in his dioceſe of Cork), who 
ſaid he gave ſuck to a child. —2, The Chronology 
of the Hebrew Bible vindicated, &c. 1751, 4to.— 
3. An impartial Inquiry into the Time of the Co- 
ming of the Meiltah ; 1751, 8vo.— 4. An Effay on 
Spirit, 1751, 8y0.—5. A Vindication of the Hiſtorics 


of the Old and New Teſtament, in Anſwer to the Ob- 
jections of the late lord Bolingbroke : in Two Letters 


to a young Nobleman, 1752, 8vo, reprinted in 1753. 
—6. A defence of the Eſſay on Spirit, with Re- 
marks on the ſeveral pretended Anſwers ; and which 
may ſerve as an Antidote againſt all that ſhall ever ap- 
pear againſt it, 1753, 8yo. 7. A Journal from Grand 
Cairo to Mount Sinai, and bac 
from a Manuſcript written by the Prefetto of E- 
gypt, in Company with ſome Miſſionaries de propa- 
ganda fide at Grand Cairo ; to which are added, Re- 
marks on the Origin of Hieroglyphics, and the My- 
thology of the ancient Heathens, 1753, 8vo, two e- 
ditions 4to and 8yo, It was ſoon after this publica- 


tion that his Lordſhip became (in March 1754) 


a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries.—8. Some 
Thoughts on Self-love, Innate Ideas, Free-will, Taſte, 
Sentiments, Liberty, and Neceſſity, &c. occaſioned 
by reading Mr Humc's Works, and the ſhort Trea- 
tiſe written in French by Lord Bolingbroke on Com- 
paſſion, 


dorned with ſeveral Explanatory Cuts, 1754, 8vo.— 
10, Letters between the biſhop of Clogher and Mr 
William Penn, concerning Baptiſm,. 1755, 8vo.— 


11. A Speech made in the Houſe of Lords in Ire- 


land, on Monday, Feb. 2, 1756, for omitting the the Ni- 
"A cene 


again, tranſlated 


1754, 8vo.— 9. A Vindication of the His, 
ſtorics of the Old and New Teſtament, Part IT. A- 


C'aytonia 


| 
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cene and Athanahan Creeds ont of the Liturgy, &c. 
1756, By9,—12. A Vindication, part III. 1758, 8vo. 
The three parts of the Vindication, with the Eſſay 
on Spirit, were reprinted by Mr Bowyer, in one vol. 


3vo, 1759 ; with ſome additional notes, and an index 


of rexts of ſcripture illuſtrated or explained, 
CLAYTONIA, in botany: A genus of the mo- 


nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 


plants ; and in the natural] method rauking under the 
13th order, Succulenta, Ihe clayx is bivalved ; the 
corolla pentapetalous ; the ſtigma trifid ; the capſule tri- 
valved, unilocular, and triſpermous. There are two 
ſpecies, natives of America, They are very low herba- 


ccous plants, with white flowers, and are poſſeſſed of 


no remarkable property. _ | 
CLAZOMEN/ arun, (Herodotus, Strabo, Vel- 
leius, Pliny); Clazomena, are, (Mela); one of the 
twelve ancient cities of Ionia. The country of An- 
axagoras; ſituated in the neighbourhood of Colophon. 
The city was ſmall, its port on the N. N. W. ſide 
of the itland. Traces of the walls, Dr Chandler in- 
torms us, are found by the ſea, and in a hill are veſti- 


ges of a theatre. Three or four trees grow on it; and 


gale refuſes to ſing in a cape. 


by one is a cave hen in the rock, andaffording water. 
A vaulted room with a chimney at one end, and a ho- 
vel or two made with ſtones piled, are all the preſent 
ſtructures ; and theſe are chietly frequented by fiſher- 
men, and by perſons employed to watch and to drive 
away birds when the grain ripens. Referring to this 
confined ſituation of Clazomenæ, a famous ſophiſt, 
when importuned to adorn his native city by reft- 
ding in it rather than at Smyrna, replied, The nightin- 


CLEANTHES, a ſtoic philoſopher, diſciple of 


Zeno, flouriſhed 240 years before Chriſt, He main- 


tained himſelf in the day by working in the night: be- 


ing queſtioned by the magiſtrates how he ſubſiſted, he 
brought a woman for whom he kneaded bread, and a 
gardener for whom he drew water ; and refuſed a pre- 
{lent from them, He compoſed ſeveral works, of 
which there are now only a tew fragments remaining, 

CLEAR, as a naval term, 1s variouſly applied to 
the weather, the ſea-coaſts, cordage, navigation, &c. 
The weather is ſaid to be clear when it is fair and 


open, as oppoſed to cloudy or foggy. The ſea-coaſt is 


theſe ſenſes. 


called clear when the navigation is not interrupted, or 
rendered dangerous by rocks, ſands, or breakers, &c. 
It is expreſled of cordage, cables, &c. when they are 


unembarraſſed or gr gn! Ae ſo as to be ready for 


immediate ſervice. It is uſually oppoſed to %, in all 
CLEARCHUS, a tyrant of Heraclea in Pontus, 
who was killed by Chion and Leonidas, Plato's pu- 
pils, during the celebration of the feſtivals of Bacchus. 
He had enjoyed the ſovereign power during 12 years. 
A Lacedaemonian ſent to quiet the Byzantines. He 
was recalled, but refuſed to obey, and fled to Cyrus 
the younger, who made him captain of 13,c00 Greek 
ſoldiers. He obtained a victory over Artaxerxes; who 
was ſo enraged at the defeat, that when Clearchus fell 
into his hands by the treachery of Tiflaphernes, he put 
him immediately to death. 
CLEATS, in naval affairs, pieces of wood having 
one or two projecting ends whereby to faſten the 


_ ropes : ſome of them are faſtened to the ſhrouds below 
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the clef of ui, &c. 


CLE 
for this 
of the ſhip's deck or ſides. 


| 
CLECHE, in heraldry, a kind of croſs, charged Elcf. 


with another croſs of the ſame figure, but of the colour 
of the field, 


CLEDGE, among miners, denotes the upper ſtra- 
tum of fuller's earth, | 

CLEDONISM, CLepoxrsmus, a kind of divina- 
tion, in uſe among the ancients. The word is formed 
from «>»der, Which ſignifies two things, rumor, a 
report,” and avis, „a bird.“ In the firſt ſenſe, cle- 
doniſm ſhould denote a kind of divination drawn from 
words occaſionally uttered. Cicero obſerves, that the 
Pythagoreans made obſer vation not only of the words 
of the gods, but of thoſe of men ; and accordingly be- 
lieved the pronouncing of certain words, v. g. incen- 
dium, at a meal, very unhappy. Thus, inſtead of 
priſon, they uſed the word demicilium; and to avoid 
erinnys, furies, ſaid eumenides. In the ſecond ſenſe, 
cl:doniſm ſhould ſeem a divination drawn from birds; 
the ſame with ornithomantia. . 

CLEEVERS. See CIIVERsò. 

CLEF, or CL1yy, in muſic, derived from the La- 
tin word clavis, a key ; becauſe by it is expreſſed the 
fundamental found in the diatonic ſcale, which re- 
quires a determined ſuceeſſion of tones or ſemitones, 
whether major or minor, peculiar to the note from 
whence we et out, and reſulting from its poſition in 
the ſcale, Hence, as it opens a way to this ſucceſ- 
ſion, and diſcovers it, the technical term #ey is uſed 
with great propriety. But clefs rather point out 
the poſition of different muſical parts in the general 


ſyſtem, and the relations which they bear one to an- 


other, 

A clef, ſays Rouſſeau, is a character in muſic placed 
at the beginning of a ſtave, to determine the degree of 
elevation occupied by that ſtave in the general claviary 
or ſyſtem, and to point out the names of all the notes 


which it contains in the line of that clef. 


Anciently the letters by which the notes of the ga- 
mut had been ſignified were called c/efs. Thus the let- 
ter A was the clef of the note Ja, C the clef of ut, E 
In proportion as the ſyſtem was 
extended, the embarraſſment and ſuperfluity of this 
multitude of clefs were felt. : | 

Gui d'Arezzo, who had inverted them, marked a 
letter or clef at the beginning of each line in the ſtave ; 
for as yet he had placed no notes in the ſpaces. In 
proceſs of time they marked no more than one of the 
ſeven clefs at rhe beginning of one of the lines only ; 
and this was ſufficient to fix the poſition of all the 
reſt, according to their natural order: at laſt, of theſe 
ſeven lines or clefs they ſelected four, which were 
called claves ſignatæ, or diſcriminating clefs ; becauſe 
they ſatisfied themſelves with marking one of them up- 
on one of the lines, from which the powers of all the 
others might be recognized. Preſently afterwards they 
even retrenched one of theſe four, viz. the gamma, of 
which they made uſe to mark the /c/ below, that is to 


ſay, the hypoproſlambanoniene added to the ſyſtem of 


the Grecks. 

In reality Kircher aſſerts, that if we underſtood the 
characters in which ancient muſic was written, and ex- 
amined minntely the forms of our clefs, we ſhould find 
that cachof them repreſents the letter alittle altered —.— 

or m 


purpoſe, and others nailed to different places Cleche 


Clef. 
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form, by which the note was originally named. Thus 


—— the clef of ſel was originally a G, the clef of wt a C, 


L'late 
cxIILVIII. 


5g. 9. 


and the clef of /a an F. | 


We have then three clefs, one a fifth above the 


6ther : the clef of F, or fa, which is the lowelt ; 
the clet of ut, or C, which is @ fifth above the for- 
mer; and the clef of /, or G, which is a fifth above 
that of ut, Theſe clefs, both as marked by forcign- 
ers and in Britain, may be ſcen in art. 170 ot Mvus1c; 
upon which it is neceilary to remark, that by a remain 
of ancient practice, the clef is always placed upon a 
line and never in a ſpace. It deſerves notice, that 
the clef of fa is marked in three different manners: one 
in muſic which is printed ; another in muſic which is 
written or engrayen ; and a third in the full harmony 
of the chorus, 2 5 

By adding four lines above the clef of /7/, and three 
lines beneath the clef of fa, which gives both above 
and below the greateſt extent of permanent or eſta- 


bliſhed lines, it appears, that the whole ſcale of notes 


which can be placed upon the gradations relative to 
theſe clefs amounts to 24 ; that is to ſay, three octaves 
and a fourth from the F, or fa, which 1s found he- 
neath the firſt line, to the ſi, or B, which is found a- 


bove the laſt, and all this together forms what we call 


the genzral claviary ; from whence we may judge, that 
this compaſs has, for a long time, conſtituted the ex- 
tent of the ſyſtem. But as at preſent it is continually 


acquiring new degrees, as well above as below, the de- 


rees are marked by leger lines, which are added a- 
2 or below as occaſion requires. 

Inſtead of joining all the lines, as bas been done by 
Rouſleau in his Dictionary, (plate A, fig. 5.) to mark 
the relation which one clef bears to another, they ſe- 
parate them five by five; becauſe it is pretty nearly 
within the degrees to which the compaſs of ordinary 
voices extends. This collection of five lines is called a 


ſtave ; and in theſe they place a cleft, to determine the 


names of the notes, the poſitions of ſemitones, and to 


ſhow what ſtation the ſtave occupies in the claviary or 


general ſcale. | e 

In whatever manner we take five ſucceſſive lines in 
the claviary, we ſhall find one clef comprehended; nay, 
ſometimes two; in which caſe one may be retrenched 
as uſcleſs. Cuſtom has even preſcribed which of the 
two ſhould be retrenched, and which retained ; it is 
this likewiſe which has determined the number of po- 
litions aſſigned to each clef. | | 

If I form a ſtave of the firſt five lines in the clavia- 
ry, beginning from below, I find the clef of fa in the 
fourth line. This then is one poſition of the clef, and 
this poſition evidently relates to the loweſt note ; thus 


likewiſe it is that of the baſs clef. 


If I wiſh to gain a third in aſſent, I muſt add a line 
above ; I muſt then obliterate one below, otherwiſe 
the ſtave will contain more than five lines. The clef 


of fa then is found transferred from the fourth to the 


third, and the clef of ut is likewiſe found upon the 
fifth; but as two clefs are uſeleſs, they retrench here 
that of t. It is evident, that the ſtave of this clef 
is a third higher than the former. 
By throwing away ſtill one line below to gain ano- 
ther above, we have a third kind of ſtave, where the 
clef of fa will be found upon the ſecond line, and that 
of ut upon the fourth. Here we leave out the clef of 


5 
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fa, aud retain that of vt, 
ther third above and loſt it below. 

By continuing theſe alterations from line to line, 
we paſs ſucceſſively through four different poſitions 
of the clef of ut. Having arrived at that of //, we 
find it placed upon the ſecond line, and then upon 
the firſt. This poſition includes the five higheſt lines, 


and gives the ſharpeſt diapaſon which the clefs can ſig- 


nity. | 
The reader may ſee in Rouſſeau's Muſical Diction- 
ary, Plate A. fig. 5. this ſucceſſion of clefs from the 
loweſt to the higheſt ; which in all conſtitutes eiglit 
ſtaves, clefs, or different poſitions of clefs. 
Whatever may be the character and genius of auy 
voice or inſtrument, if its extent above or below docs 


not ſurpaſs that of the general claviary, in this number 


may be found a ſtation and a clef ſuitable to it; and 
there are, in reality, clefs determined for all the parts 
in muſic. If the extent of a part is very conſiderable, 
ſo that the number of lines neceſſary to be added aboyc 
or below may become inconyenient, the clef is then 
changed in the courſe of the muſic, 


ever cleft it may be aQually placed. 


It will likewiſe appear, that in order to adjuſt one 


cleft to another, both muſt be compared by the gene- 
ral claviary, by means of which we may determine 
what every note under one of the clefs is with re- 
ſpe& to the other. It is by this exerciſe repeated 


that we acquire the habit of reading with caſe all the 


parts. | 1 Oe 
From this manceuvre it follows, that we may place 


whatever note we pleaſe of the gamut upon any line 


or ſpace whatever of the ſtave, ſince we have the 
choice of eight different poſitions, which is equal to the 
number of notes in the octave, Thus you may mark a 


Whole tune upon. the ſame line, by changing the clef 


at each gradation. The 7th fig. of the ſame plate in 


Rouſleau's Muſical Dictionary, to which we formerly 
referred, ſhows by the ſeries of clefs the order of the 


notes, re, fa, la, ut, mi, ot ſr, re, riſing by thirds, 
although all placed upon the ſame line. The fig. fol- 
lowing repreſents upon the order of the ſame clefs 
the note ut, which appears to deſcend by thirds upon 
all the lines of the ſtave ; and further, which yet, by 
means of changing the clef, ſtill preſerves its uniſon. 


It is upon ſuch examples as this, that ſcholars ought 


to exerciſe themſelves, in order to underſtand at the 
firſt glance the 
multaneous effect. | | 
There are two of thcir poſitions, viz. the clef of 
ſel upon the firſt line, and that of fa upon the third, 
which ſeem daily to fall more and more into deſuetude. 
The firſt of theſe may ſeem leſs neceſſary, becauſe 
it produces nothing but a poſition entirely ſimilar to 
that of fa upon the fourth line, from which however 
it differs by two octaves, 
plain, that in removing it entirely from the third line, 
we ſhall no longer have any equivalent poſition, and 
that the compoſition of the claviary, which is at 
preſent complete, will "by theſe means become de- 
fective. 5 . 

Thus much for Rouſſeau's account of clefs. He pro- 
ceeds to explain their tranſpoſition; but as this would 


render 


We have now gained ano- 


It may be plainly 
perceived by the figure, what clef it is neceſſary to 
chooſe, for raiſing or depreſſing any part, under what- 


powers of all the clefs, and their ſi- 


As to the clef of fa, it is 


Clef. 


Clefr 
f 


Cl-mency, 


Sue ton. Co 9. 


e Ex 


render the preſent article too long and intricate, we 
remit the curious to his Muſical Dictionary, vol. 1. 
page 162, Scc alſo Malcom”s Diſſertation on Niuſic. 

_ CLEFT, ina general ſenſe, is a ſpace made by the 
ſcparation of parts, Green timber is very apt to ſplit 
and cleave in ſeveral places, after it is wrought into 
form; and theſe cracks in it are very diſagrecable to 
the fight, The common method of the country car- 
penters is to fill up theſe cracks with a mixture of 
greaſe and ſaw duſt ; but the ncateſt way of all is, 
the ſoaking both ſides well with the fat of becf-broth, 
and then dipping pieces of ſponge into the ſame broth, 
and filling up all the cracks with them: they 1well 
out ſo as to fill the whole crack ; and accommodate 
themſelves ſo well to it, that the deficiency 1s hardly 
ſcen. TT 

CLErTs, or Cracks, in farriery, appear on the 
bought of the paſterns, and are cauſed by a arp and 
malignant humour, See FARKIERY, fect. Xxx111. 

CLEMA, in antiquity, a twig of the vine, which 
{ſcrves as a badge of the Centurion's office. OY 

CLEMATIS, visxzcin's-BowER: A genus of the 
polygynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
26th order, Multiſiliguæ. There is no calyx ; the petals 
are four, rarely tive; the ſceds have a train. There 
are twelve ſpecies ; all of which, cxcept two are ſhrub- 
by climbing plants, very hardy, and adorned with qua- 
drupetalous flowers of red, blue, purple, white, and 
greeniſh colours. They are very caſily propagated 
by layers or cuttings. The vitis alba, one of the ſpe- 
cies, is very acrid to the taſte, and without any ſmell. 
It is frequently uſcd as a cauſtic, and for cleanting old 
ulcers, The root is ſaid to be purgative. The leaves 
of all the ſpecies bruiſed and applicd to the ſkin, burn 
it into carbuncles as in the plague; and if applied to 
the noſtrils in a ſultry day immediately after being 
cropped, will cauſe the ſame uneaſy ſenſation as a flame 
applied to that part would occaſion. Hence the title 
vf fammula, or © little flame,“ by which this genus 
of plants was formerly diſtinguiſhed. 

CLEMENCY, denotes much the ſame with mercy ; 
and implies a remiſſion of ſeverity towards oftenders. 
The term is moſt pencrally uſed in ſpeaking of the 
forgiveneſs exerciſed by princes or perſons of high 
authority. 
which ought to be cultivated by all ranks, though 
its effects cannot be equally conſpicuous or exten- 
five. In praiſe of clemency joined with power, 
it is obſcrved, that it is not only the privilege, the 
honour, and the duty of a prince, but it is alſo his 
ſecurity, and better than all his garriſons, forts, and 
guards, to preſerve himſelf and his dominions in ſafe- 
Mi : That that prince is truly royal, who maſters him- 
elf; looks upon all injuries as below him; and go- 
verns'by equity and reaſon, not by paſſion or caprice. 
In illuſtration of this ſubje&, the following examples 
arc ſelected out of many recorded in hiſtory. 

1. Two patricians having conſpired againſt Titus 
the Roman emperor, were diſcovered, convicted, and 
ſentenced to death by the ſenate : but the good- na- 
tured prince ſent for them, and in private admoniſhed 
them, that in vain they aſpired to the empire, which 
was given by deſtiny ; exhorting them to be ſatisfied 
with the rank in which by Providence they had been 


1 


It is the reſult, indeed, of a diſpoſition 


himſelf maſter, 


CLE 
placed, and offering them any thing elſe which vas 
in his power to grant. At the ſame time he diſpatched 
a meſlenger to the mother of one of them, who was 
then at a great diſtance, and under deep concern about 
the fate of her ſon, to allure her, that her ſon was not 
ouly alive, but forgiven. 

2. Licinius having raiſed a numcrous army, Zoſi- 


Clemency. 
— — 
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mus ſays 10, o men, endeavoured to wreſt the go- 


vernment out of the hands of his brother-in-law Con- 


ſtantine the emperor. But his army being defeated, 
Licinins fled with what forces he could rally to Nico- 
media, whither Conſtantine purſued him, and unme- 


the ſiege, the emperor's ſiſter intreating him, with a 
flood of tears, by the tenderneſs he had ever ſhown 
for her, to forgive her huſband, and grant him at leaſt 
his life, he was prevailed upon to comply with her re- 
queſt ; and the next day, Licinius, finding no means 
of making his eſcape, preſented himſelf before the 
conqueror, and throwing himſclf at his feet, yielded 
to him the purple and the other enſigns of ſovercignty. 
Conſtantine received him in a very friendly manner, 
entertained him at his table, and afterwards {cnt him 
to Theſſalonica, aſſuring him, that he ſhould live un- 
moleſted ſo long as he raiſed no new diſturbances. 

3. The council of thirty, eſtabliſhed at Athens by 
Lyſander, committed the moſt execrable cruelties. 
Upon pretence of reſtraining the multitude within 
their duty, and to prevent ſeditions, they had cauſed 
guards to be aſſigned them, had armed 3cco of the 


_ diatcly inveſted the place: but on the ſecond day of 


citizens for that purpoſe, and at the ſame time diſ- 


armed all the reſt. The whole city was in the utmoſt 


terror and diſmay. Whocver oppoſed their injuſtice 
and violence fell a victim to their reſentment. Riches 
was a crime that never failed of drawing a ſentence 
upon their owners, always followed with death and the 
confiſcation of eſtates; which the thirty tyrants di- 
vided amongſt themſclves. They put more people to 
death (ſays Xenophon) in eight months of a peace, 
than their enemies had done in a war of thirty years. 
All the citizens of any conſideration in Athens, and 
who retained a love of liberty, quitted a place reduced 
to ſo hard and ſhameful a ſlavery, and ſought elſcwhere 


an aſylum and retreat, where they might live in ſafe- 


ty. At the head of theſe was Thraſybulus, a per- 


fon of extraordinary merit, and who beheld with the 


moſt lively affliction the miſeries of his country. 
The Lacedemonians had the inhumanity to endea- 

vour to deprive thoſe unhappy fugitives of this laſt re- 

ſource. They publiſhed an edict to prohibit the cities 


of Greece from giving them refuge, decreed that they 


ſhould be delivered up to the thirty tyrants, and con- 
demned all ſuch as ſhould contravene the execution of 
this edict to pay a fine of five talents. Only two ci- 
ties rejected with diſdain ſo unjuſt an ordinance, Me- 
gara and Thebes ; the latter of which made a decree 
to puniſh all perſons whatſoever that ſhould ſee an A- 
thenian attacked by his enemies without doing his ut- 
moſt to aſliſt him. 
had been baniſhed by the thirty, raiſed 500 ſoldiers at 


Lyſias, an orator of Syracuſc who 


his own expence, and ſent them to the aid of the com- 


mon country of Eloquence, Thraſybulus loſt no 
time. After having taken Phyta, a ſmall fort in At- 
tica, he marched to the Piræus, of which he made 
The thirty flew thither with their 

troops, 
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clemeney. troops, and a battle enſued. The tyrants were over- 
= thrown. 


Critias, the moſt ſavage of them all, was 
killed on the ſpot: and as the army was taking to 
flight, Thraſybulus cried out,“ Wherefore do you fly 
from me as from a victor, rather than aſſiſt me as the 
avenger of your liberty Woe are not enemies, but fel- 
low. citizens; nor have we declared war againſt the 
city, but againſt the thirty tyrants,” He continued 
with bidding them to remember, that they had the 
ſame origin, country, laws, and religion: he exhorted 
them to compaſſionate their exiled brethren, to reſtore 
their country to them, and reſume their own liberty. 
This di ſcourſe had the deſired eftect. The army, upon 
their return to Athens, expelled the thirty, and ſub- 
ſtituted ten perſons to govern in their room, whoſe 
conduct proved no better than theirs : but king Pau- 


{anias, moved with compaſſion for the deplorable con- 


dition to which a city, once ſo flouriſhing, was redu- 
ced, had the generoſity to favour the Athenians in 


ſecret, and at length obtained a peace for them. It 


vas ſealed with the blood of the tyrants, who having 
taken arms to reinſtate themſelves in the government, 
were all put to the ſword, and left Athens in the full 
poflefſion of its liberty. All the exiles were recalled. 
Thraſybulus at that time propoſed the celebrated am- 
neſty, by which the citizens engaged upon oath, that 
all paſt tranſactions ſhould be buricd in oblivion, The 
government was re-eſtabliſhed upon its ancient foot, 
the laws were reſtored to their priſtine vigour, and 
magiſtrates elected with the uſual form. 
This (ſays Rollin) is oneof the fineſt events in ancient 
hiſtory, worthy the Athenian clemency aud benevolence, 
and has ſerved as a model to ſucceſſive ages in all good 
governments, Never had tyranny been more crucl and 
bloody than that the Athenians had lately thrown off, 
Every honſe was in mourning, every family bewailed the 
loſs of ſome relation: it had been a ſcries of public rob- 
| bery and rapine, in which licence and impunity had 
authoriſed all manner of crimes. The people ſeemed 
to have a right to demand the blood of all accomplices 
in ſich notorious malverſations, and cven the intereſt 
of the ſtate to authoriſe ſuch a claim, that by exem- 
plary ſeverities ſuch enormous crimes might be pre- 
vented for the future, But Thraſybulus riſing above 
theſe ſentiments, from the ſaperiority of his more ex- 
tenſive genius, and the views of a more diſcerning and 
profound. policy, foreſaw, tha tby giving in to the pu- 
niſhment of the guilty, eterna Iſceds of diſcord and 
enmity would remain, to weaken the public by dome- 
ſtic diviſions, when it was necellary to unite againſt 
the common enemy, and alſo occaſion the loſs to the 
ſtate of a great number of citizens, who might render 
it important ſervices from the view of making amends 
for paſt miſbchaviour. 
4. Such conduct, after great troubles in a ſtate, has 
always ſeemed, with the ableſt politicians, the moſt 
certain and ready means to reſtore the public peace and 
_ tranquillity. Cicero, when Rome was divided into 
two factions upon the occaſion of Czxſar's death, who 
had been killed by the conſpirators, calling to mind 
this celebrated amneſty, propoſed, after the example 
of the Athenians, to bury all that had paſſed in eter- 
nal oblivion. | 
5. Cardinal Mazarine obſcrved to Don Lewis de Haro, 
prime miniſter of Spain, that this gentle and humane 


E ] 


conduct in France had preyented the troubles and re- Clemency 
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volts of that Kingdom from having any fatal conſe- 


quences, and “ that the king had not loſt a foot of Clement. 


land by them to that day; whereas “the inflexible 
ſeverity of the Spaniards was the occaſion that the 


ſubjects of that monarchy, whenever they threw off 


the maſk, never returned to their obedience but by the 


force of arms; which ſufficiently appears (ſays he) in. 


the example of the Hollanders, who are in the peace- 
able poileſſion of many provinces, that not an age ago 
were the patrimony of the king of Spain,” 


6. Leonidas the Lacedemonian having, with 300 Hered. 
men only, diſputed the paſs of Thermopylæ againſt lib. ix. 
the whole army of Xerxes; and being killed in that © 77» 78. 


engagement, Xerxes, by the advice of Mardonius one 
of his generals, cauſed his dead body to be hung up- 


on a gallows, making thereby the intended diſhonour 


of his enemy his owa immortal ſhame. But ſome 
time after, Xerxes being defeated, and Mardonias 
{lain, one of the principal citizans of Ægina came and 


addreſſed himſelf to Pauſanias, deſiring him to avenge 


the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had ſhown 
to Leonidas, by treating Mardonius's -body after the 
ſame manner, 
added, that by thus ſatisfying the manes of thoſe who 
were killed at Thermopylz, he would be ſure to im- 


mortalize his own name throughout all Greece, and 


make his memory precious to the lateſt poſterity. 
Carry thy baſe counſels elſewhere (replied Pauſa- 
nias) ; thou muſt have a very wrong notion of true 
glory to imagine, that the way for me to acquire it 
is to reſemble the Barbarians. If the eſteem of the 
people of Agina is not to be purchaſed but by ſuch a 


hag apes I ſhall be content with preſerving that of 
the Lacedemonians only, amongſt whom the baſe and 


ungenerous pleaſure of revenge is never put in compe- 
tition with that of ſhowing clemency and moderation 
to their enemies, eſpecially after their death. As for 
the ſouls of my departed countrymen, they are ſuffi- 
ciently avenged by the death of the many thouſand 
Perſians ſlain upon the ſpot in the laſt engagement.“ 


CLEMENS Romanus, biſhop of Rome, where he 


is ſaid to have been born; and to have been fellow- 
labourer with St Peter and St Paul. We have no- 
thing remaining of his works that is clearly genuine, 
excepting one epiſtle, written to quiet ſome diſtur- 
bances in the church of Corinth; which, next to holy 
writ, is eſteemed one of the moſt valuable remains of 
eccleſiaſtical antiquity. ping 
. Cremens Alexandrinus, ſo called to diſtinguiſh him 
from the former, was an eminent father of the church, 
who flouriſhed at the end of the ſecond and beginning 
of the third centurics. He was the ſcholar of Pan- 
taenus, and the inſtuctor of Origen, 
tion of his works is that in 2 vols folio, publiſhed in 
I 725, by archbilhop Potter. 1 
CLEMENT V. (pope) the firſt who made a pub- 
lic ſale of indulgences. He tranſplanted the holy ſee 
to Avignon in France; greatly contributed to the ſup- 
preſſion of the knights templars ; and was author of a 


compilation of the decrees of the general councils of 


Vienna, ſtyled Clementines, He died in 1314. 
CLEMENT VII. (Julius de Medicis), pope, memo- 
rable for his refuſing to divorce Catherine of Arra- 
gon from Henry VIII.; and for the bull he publiſhed 
— | upon 


As a farther mot ive for doing ſo, he 


The beſt edi- 
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pon the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn; which 
according to the Romiſh authors, loſt him England. 
He died in 1534. 

Clement XIV. (Francis Laurentius Ganganclli), 
the late pope, was born at St Angelo in the duchy of 
Urbino, in October 1705; and choſen pope, though 
not yet a biſhop, in 1769: at which time the ſec of 
Rome was involved in a moſt diſagrecable and dan- 
gerous conteſt with the houſe of Bourbon, His reign 
was rendered troubleſome by the colliſion of parties 
on the affairs of the Jeſuits ; and it is pretended that 
his latter days were embittered by the apprehenſions 
of poiſon, Thongh this report was probably apocry- 

hal, it is faid that he often complained of the heavy 
wurden which he was obliged to bear; and regretted, 
with great ſenſibility, the loſs of that tranquillity which 


le enjoyed in his retirement when only a imple Fran- 


ciſcan. He was, however, fortunate in having an 
opportunity, by a ſingle act, to diſtinguiſh a ſhort ad- 
miniſtration of five years in ſuch a manner as will ever 
prevent its ſinking into obſcurity. His death was im- 
mediately attributed ro poiſon, as if an old man of 70, 
loaded with infirmiries and diſorders, could not quit 


the world without violence. His proceedings againſt 


der the weight of real miſconduct. 


ration, 


the Jeſnits furniſhed a plauſible pretence for this charge; 
andthe maleyolenceof their enemies embelliſhed it with 
circumſtances. It even ſeems as if the miniſters of 
thoſe powers who had procured their diſſolution did 
not think it beneath them to countenance the report ; 
as if falſchood was neceſſary to prevent the revival of a 
body which had already ſunk, in its full ſtrength, un- 
The charge was 
the more ridiculous, as the pontiff had undergone à 


long and painful illneſs, which originally proceeded. 


ſrom a ſuppreſſion of urine, to which he was ſubject; 
et the report was propagated with the greateſt in- 
duſtry : and though the French and Spanith miniſters 
were preſent at the opening of his body, the moſt hor- 
rihle circumſtances were publiſhed relative to that ope- 
It was confidently told that the head fell off 
ſrom the body, and that the ſtench poiſoned and killed 
the operators. It availed but little that the operators 
ſhowed themſelves alive and in good health, and that 
the ſurgcons and phyſicians proved the falſehood of 
every part of the report. Clement XIV. appears to 
have been a man of a virtuous character, and poſſeſſed 
of conſiderable abilities. Ile died much regretted by 
F 

CLEMENTINE, a term uſed among the Augu— 
tins, who apply it to a perſon who, after having been 


nine years a ſuperior, ceaſes to be ſo, and becomes 


a private monk, under the command of a ſuperior. 
The word has its riſe hence, that pope Clement, by 
a bull, prohibited any ſuperior among the Augnſtins 
from continuing above nine years in his office. 

CrEMENTINES, in the canon law, are the conſti- 
tutions of pope Clement V. and the canons of the 


councils of Vienne. ; 


CLENARD, (Nicholas) a celebrated grammarian 
in the 16th century, was born at Dicſt ; and after ha- 
ving tanght humanity at Louvain, travelled into France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Africa, He wrote in Latin, 
1. Letters relating to his Travels, which are very cu- 
rious and ſcarce, 2. A Greek Grammar, which has 


1 


axandrides. 


CLE 
been reviſcd and corrected by many grammarians; 
and other works, He dicd at Grenoble in 1542. 
CLEOBIS and BITON, two youths, ſons of Cy- 
dippe the pricſteſs of Juno at Argos. When oxen 
could not be procured to draw their mother's chariot 
to the temple of Juno, they put themſelves under the 
yoke, and drew it 45 ſtadia to the temple, amidſt the 
acclamations of the multitude, who congratulated the 
mother on account of the piety of her ſons. 
pe intreated the goddeſs to reward the picty of her 
ſons with the beſt gift that could be granted to a mor- 
tal, They went to reſt and awoke no more; and by 
this the goddeſs ſhowed that death is the only true 
happy event that can happen to a man. The Argives 
raiſed them ſtatues at Delphi. | 25 | 
CLEOBU LUS, ſon of Kvagoras, and one of the Gre- 
cian ſages ; he was valiant, a lover of learning, and an 
enemy to vice. Flouriſhed about 560 years before Chriſt. 
CLEOMBROTUS, a king of Sparta, fon of An- 


Clcobis 
and Liton 


Cl-omenes 
— — 


Cydip- 


He was deterred from building a wall 


acroſs the iſthmus of Corinth againſt the approach of 


the Perſians, by an eclipſe of the fun. He died in the 
75th Olympiad, and was ſucceeded by Pliſtarchus, fon 
of Leonidas, a minor. | pl 
CLEOMBROTUS II. ſon of Pauſanias king of Spar- 
ta, after his brother Apeſipolis I. He made war 
apainſt the Bœotians; and leſt he ſhould be ſuſpected 


of treacherous communications with Epaminondas, he 


gave that general battle at Leuctra, in a very diſad- 
vantageous place. He was killed in the engagement, 
and his army deſtroyed, in the year of Rome 382. 

CrEOMRROTUs III. a ſon-in-law of Leonidas king 


of Sparta, who for a while uſurped the kingdom after 


was recalled, Clcombrotus was baniſhed, and his wife 


Chelonis who had accompanied her father, now ac- 


companied her huſband in his exile. 

CLEOME, in botany : A genus of the filiquoſa 
order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 25th or- 
der, Putaminez. 
dules, one at each ſinus of the calyx except the low- 
eſt ; the petals all riſing upwards ; the ſiliqua unilocu- 


There are three nectariferous glan- 


the expulſion of his father-in-law. When Leonidas 


lar and bivalyed. There are 15 ſpecies ; all of them, 


except two, natives of warm climates. They are her- 
baceous plants riſing from one to two feet high; and 
are adorned with flowers of various colours, as red, 
yellow, fleſh colour, &c. They are propagated by ſeeds, 
and require no other care than what 1s common to 
other exotics which are natives of warm countries, 
CLEOMENES, king of Sparta, conquered the 
Argives, and freed Athens from the tyranny of the Pi— 
ſiſtratidæ. By bribing the oracle he pronounced De- 
maratus, his colleague on the throne, illegitimate, be- 
cauſe he refuſed to puniſh the people of A gina, who 
had deſerted the Greeks. He killed himſelf in a fit 
of madneſs, | | 
CLEoOMENES II. ſucceeded his brother Ageſipolis II. 
He reigned 34 years in the greateſt tranquillity, and 
was father to Acrotatus and Cleonyinus, He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Areus I. fon of Acrotatus. 
CrromENEs III. ſucceeded his father Leonidas, 
He was of an enterpriſing ſpirit, and reſolved to re- 
ſtore the ancient diſcipline of Lycurgus in its ful! 
—_— — | | force 
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CLE 


his royal colleague Eurydamides, and made his 'own 
brother Euclidas king, againſt the laws of the ſtate, 


nich forbad more than one of the ſame family to ſit 


on the throne. He made war againſt the Achæans, 
and attempted to deſtroy the Achæan league. Aratus 
the general of the Achæans, who ſuppoſed himſelf in- 
ferior to his enemy, called Antigonus to his aſliſtance; 
and Cleomenes, when he had fought the untortnnate 
battle of Sellaſia, retired into Egypt to the court of 
Ptolemy Evergetes, where his wife and children had 

ne before him. Prolemy received him with great 
cordiality ; but his ſacceſſor, weak and ſuſpicious, ſoon 
expreſſed his jealouſy of this noble ſtranger, and im- 
priſoned him. Cleomenes killed himſelf, and his body 
was flayed and expoſed on a croſs, 140 Olymp. 


. CLEON, the name of ſeveral noted men of anti- 


quity. 1. Of an Athenian, who, though originally a 


anner, became general of the armies of the ſtate by 


His intrignes and - eloquence. He took Thoren in 
Thrace, and was killed at Amphipolis in a battle with 
Braſidas the Spartan general, Olymp. 89th. 2. A ge- 


neral of Meſſenia, who diſputed with Ariſtodemus for 


the ſovereignty. 3. A ſtatuary. 4. A poet who wrote 
a poem on the Argonauts. 5. An orator of Halicar- 
naſſus who compoſed an oration for Lyſander, in which 
ne intimated the propriety of making the kingdom of 
Sparta elective. 6. A Magneſian who wrote ſome com- 
mentaries, in which he ſpeaks of portentous events, &c. 

CLEONZ, (anc. geog.) a town of Argolis, above 
Mycenæ, on the road which leads from Argos to Co- 
rinth ; ſtanding on an eminence, on every {ide occu- 


pied by houſes Tu the foreſt near this town was ſlain 
| 5 Hercules the huge lion (Sil. Italicus, Seneca). 
25 


onens the epithet; Cleonæum Sidns, the lion.— 
Another Cleonæ on Mount Athos in Chalcidice, 
CLEOPATRA, the celebrated queen of Egypt, 
was daughter of Ptolemy Auletes. By her extraor- 
dinary beauty, ſhe ſubdued the two renowned Roman 
generals, Julius Cæſar and Marc Antony: the latter of 
whom, it is thought, loſt the empire of Rome by his 
attachment to her. At length, Marc Antony being 
Tabdued by Octavius Cæſar, ſhe tried the force of her 
declining charms upon the conqueror, but in vain ; up- 
vn which, expecting no mercy from him, ſhe poiſon- 
ed herſelf, 30 years before Chriſt. According to ſome 
authors, ſhe was the reſtorer of the Alexandrian hbra- 

, to which ſhe added that of Pergamos ; and it 1s 
Gaia, that ſhe ſtudied philoſophy to conſole her for the 
abſence of Antony. With her death ended the family 
of the Prolemies in Egypt, after it had reigned from 
the death of Alexander 294 years: for Egypt, after 
this, was reduced to a Roman province; in which 
dependence it remained till it was taken from them by 
the Saracens, A. D. 641. , 
CLEOPATRIS, (anc. geog.) a town of Egypt, 
on the Arabian Gulf. Sce Axs1wnoFE. Now ſaid to be 
Sueꝛ, ſituated at the bottom of the gulf of the Red 
Sea. E. Long. , 30. N. Lat. % 0 
_ CLEOSTRATVUS, a celebrated aſtronomer born 
in Tenedos, was, according to Pliny, the firſt who diſ- 
covered the ſigns of the Zodiac ; others ſay, that he 
only diſcovered the ſigns Aries and Sagittarius. He 
alſo corrected the errors of the Grecian year about 


the 20%th before Chriſt, 


Vol. V. 
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leon force. He killed the Ephori, and removed by poiſon 


CLE 


Water. | | 
The word comes from «acamw, condo, ide, agua, 


« water” ; though there have likewiſe been clepſydræ 


made with mercury. N 

The Egyptians, by this machine, meaſured the 
courſe of the ſun. Tycho Brahe, in our days, made 
uſe of it to meaſure the motion of the ſtars, &c. and 


Dudley uſed the ſame contrivance in making all his 


maritime obſcryations. The uſe of clepſydr# is very 
ancient: they were invented in Egypt under the Pto- 
lemies ; as were alſo ſun-dials. I heir te was chiefly 
in the winter; the ſun-dials ſcrved in the ſummer. 
They had two great defects; the one, that the water 


ran out with a greater or leſs facility, as the air was 
more or leſs denſe ; the other, that the water ran 


more readily at the beginning than towards the con- 


cluſion. M. Amontons has invented a. clepſydra free 
from both theſe inconveniences ; and which has theſe 


three 2 advantages, of ſerving the ordinary pur- 
poſe of clocks,' of ſerving in navigation for the diſco- 


very of the longitude, and of meaſuring the motion of 


the arteries, Pi gia 
Conſtruction of a CLEPSYDRA. To divide any cy- 
lindric veſiel into parts to. be emptied in each diviſion 


of time; the time wherein the whole, and that where- | 


in any part, is to be evacuated, being given. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. a cylindric veſſel, whoſe charge of 
water flows out in twelve hours, were required to be 
divided into parts to he evacuated each hour. 1. As 
the part of time 1 is to the whole time 12; ſo is the 
ſaine time 12 to a fourth proportional, 144. 2. Divide 
the altitude of the veſlel into 144 equal parts: here 
the laſt will fall to the laſt hour ; the three next above 


to the laſt part but one; the five next to the tenth 
Hour, &c. ; laſtly, the 23 laſt to the firſt hour, For 
ſince the times increaſe in the ſeries of the natural 


numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and the altitudes, if the 


numeration be in retrograde order from the twelfth ' 


hour, increaſe in the ſeries of the unequal numbers 1, 
3, 5, 7, 9, &c. the altitude, computed from the twelfth 
hour, will be as the ſquares of the times 1, 4, 9, 16, 


25, &c. therefore the ſquare of the whole time 144 


comprehends all the parts of the altitude of the veſſel 
to be evacuared. But a third proportional to 1 and 


12 is the ſquare of 12, and conſequently it is the num 


ber of equal parts into which the altitude is to be di- 


vided, to be diſtributed according to the ſeries of the 


unequal numbers, through the equal intervals of hours. 
Since in lieu of parts of the ſame veſſel, other leſs 
veſſels equal thereto may be ſubſtituted; the altitude 
of a veſſel emptied in a given ſpace of time being given, 


the altitude of another veſlel to be emptied in a given 
time may be found; viz. by making the altitudes as 


the ſquares of the times. For a further deſcription, 
with a figure, ſee HyDroSTATICSs. | 


CLERC, Aae le) a moſt celebrated writer and 


univerſal ſcholar, born at Geneva in 1657. After he 
had paſſed through the nſval conrſe of ſtudy at Geneva, 
and had loſt his father in 1676, he went to France in 
1678 ; but returning the year after, he was ordained 


with the general applauſe of all his examiners. In 


1682, le Clere viſited England with a view to learnin 


the language. He — ſeveral times in the Fren 


churches 


CLEPSYDRA, an inſtrument or machine ſerving Clepſydra , 
to meaſure time by the fall of a certain quantity of Clere. 
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CLE 
churches in London, and viſited ſeveral biſhops and 
men of learning : but the ſmoky air of the town not 
agrecing with his Jung, he returned to Holland within 
the year, where he at length ſettled. He preached 
before a ſynod held at Rotterdam by the remonſtrants 
in 1634; and was admitted profetior of philoſophy, 
polite literature, and the Hebrew tongue, in their 
ſchool at Amſterdam. The remainder of his life 
affords nothing but the hiſtory of his works, and of the 
controverſies he was engaged in; but theſe would lead 
into too extenſive a detail, He continued to read re- 
gular lectures; and becauſe there was no ſingle author 
tall cuough for his purpoſe, he drew up and publiſhed 
his Logic, Ontology, Pncumatology, and Natural Phi- 


 lJoſophy. He publiſhed Ars Critica ; a Commentary 


on the Old teſtament; a Compendium of Univerſal 
Hiſtory ; an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the two firſt Cen- 
turies; a French Tranſlation of the New Teſtament, 
Ac. In 1686, he began, jointly with M. de la Croſe, 
lis Bibliotheque Univerſelle et Hiſtorique, in imitation of 
other literary journals; Which was continued to the 
year 1693, incluſive, in 26 vols. 
his Biblictheque Choiſie, and continued it to 1714, and 
then commenced another work on the ſame plan called 
Bibliotheque Aucienmne et Moderne, which he continued to 
the year 1723; all of them juſtly deemed excellent 


| ſtores of uſeful knowledge. In 1728, he was ſeized 


| finiſhed by le Clerc were taken for the work of Ve- 


with a palſy and fever; and after ſpending the laſt 
ſix years of his life with little or no underſtanding, 
died in 1736. | DEE 

CLERC, mori once Chevalier, an eminent hiſto- 
rical painter, was born at Nanci in 1557, but ſtudied 


in Italy, where he reſided for twenty years ; and was 


a diſciple of Carlo Venctiano, with whom he worked 


long time, and whoſe ſtyle he ſo effectually ſtudied 


and imitated, that feveral of the pictures which were 


netiano. He was moſt highly eſteemed at Venice for 
his extraordinary merit; and as a token of public re- 
ſpect, he was made a knight of St Mark. His free- 
dom of hand was remarkable; he had a light pencil; 
and in his colouring he reſembled his maſter. He died 
in 1633. | 5 6 

C _ (Scbaſtian le) engraver and deſigner in or- 


dinary to the French king, was born at Metz in 1637. 


After having learnt deſigning, he applied himſelf to 
mathematics, and was engineer to the marſhal de la 
Ferte, He went to Paris in 1665, where he applied 


himſelf to deſigning and engraving with ſuch ſucceſs, 


that M. Colbert gave him a penſion of 600 crowns, 
In 1672, he was admitted into the royal academy of 
paintin 


feſſor of geometry and perſpective in the ſame acade- 


my. He publiſhed, beſides a great number of deſigns 


and prints, t. A Treatiſe on theoretical and practical 


Geometry. 2. A Treatiſe on Architecture; and other 
Works: and died in 1714.—He was an excellent ar- 
tiſt, but chiefly in the petit ſtyle. His genius ſeldom 
exceeds the dimenſions of ſix inches, Within thoſe 


limits he could draw up 20,000 men with great dex- 


terity. No artiſt except Callot and Della Bella conld 
touch a ſmall figure with ſo much ſpirit. His moſt 
eftcemed prints are : 1 The peſos of our Saviour, on 


36 ſmall plates, lengthwiſe, from his own compolitions. 


The beſt impreſſions are without the borders. 2. The 


4 
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miracle of the feeding five thouſand, a middling ſized Clere. 
In the firſt impreſſions, which are 


In*1703, he began 


_ equal ardour. 


and ſculpture; and in 1680 was made pro- 


CLE 


plate, lengthwiſe. 
very rare, a town appears in the back-ground ; in 
place of which a mountain is ſubſtituted in the common 
ones. 3. The elevation of the large ſloues uſed in build- 
ing the front of the Louvre, a large plate, lengthwiſc, 
The firſt impreſſions are without the date 1677, which 
was afterwards added, 4. The academy of the ſciences, 
a middling ſized plate, lengthwiſe. The firſt impreſ- 
ſions are before the ſkeleton of the ſtag and tortoiſe 
were added. The ſecond impreſſions are before the 
ſhadow was enlarged at the bottom, towards the right 
hand fide of the print. Both theſe impreſſions are 

very ſcarce. The firſt is rarely met with. This print 

was copicd for Chamber's Dictionary. $5. The May 

of the Gobelins, a middling- ſized plate, lengthwiſe. The 
tirſt impreſſion is before the woman was introduced, 

who covers the wheel of the coach. 6. The four con- 


queſts, large plates, lengthwiſc, repreſenting the taking 
of Tournay, the taking of Dovay, the defcat of the 


comte de Marſin, and the Switzerland alliance. 7. 
The battles of Alexander, from Le Brun, ſix ſmall long 
plates, including the title, which repreſcnts the picture 
gallery at the Gobelins. The firſt impreſſions of the 
tent of Darius, which plate makes part of this ſet, is 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſhonlder of the woman, who is 
ſeated in the front, being without the ſhadow, which 
was afterwards added ; for which reaſon they are called 
the prints with the naked ſhoulder, 8. The entry of 
Alexander into Babylon, a middling- ſized plate, length- 
wiſe, In the firſt impreſſions, the face of Alexander 
is ſeen in profile; in the ſecond, it is a three quar- 
ter face, and therefore called the print with the head 
turned. 2 py ag 1 

CrERC, (George le) count de Buffon, a celebrated 
naturaliſt, was born at Montbard, in Burgundy, the 
7th of September 1707: his father was a counſellor 
of the parliament of Dijon, and the ſoit was deſtined 
to the ſame office, if ſcience had not drawn him away 


from the law. He ſtudied at Dijon; and his eager 


activity, his acuteneſs, penetration, and robuſt conſti- 
tution, fitted him to purſue buſineſs and pleaſure with 
His early paſſion was for aſtrozomy, 
and the young Le Clerc was never without Euclid in 
his pocket. At the age of twenty, he went with an 
Engliſh nobleman and his governor to Italy ; but he 
overlooked the choiceſt remains of art, and, amidſt the 
ruins of an elegant and luxurious people, he firſt felt 
the charms of natural hiſtory, whoſe zealous and ſuc- 
ceſsful admirer he afterwards proved. On his return 
to France, he fought, on ſome occaſional quarrel, with 
an Engliſhman, whom he wounded, and was obliged 
to retire to Paris. He there tranſlated Newton's 
Fluxions, from the Latin, and Hales's Statics from the 
Engliſh, into the French up He afterwards 
came to England, at the age of twenty-five; and this 
journey concluded his travels: he ſaid there about 


three mouths. At the age of twenty-one, he ſucceeded 


to the eſtate of his mother, which was valued at about 
300,000 livres (above 12, oco pounds ſterling) ; and he 
was one of thoſe whole eaſy or affluent circumſtances 
urge on literary purſuits, and clear the path of ſome of 
its thorns. Perhaps this was the period of his retirement 
to Montbard, where he ſpent much time, and where 
his leiſure was little interrupted: while in the api 1 
2 75 5 is 
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Gere, his office of intendant of the King's garden and cabinet dained to miniſter to them. Of the biſhops, prieſ.s, Clergy, 
Clergy.” engaged much of his time. He loved much company, and deacons, the clergy originally conſiſted; but inthe — 
aud was partial to the fair; but he loved glory more. third, century, many inferior orders were appointed, as 


his ſtudy. 


He ſpent 14 hours cvery day in ſtudy; and, when we 
examine the extent of his knowledge, and the num- 
ber of his works, we wonder at his having executed fo 
much even in this time. - At five in the morning he 
retired to a pavilion in his vaſt gardens, and he was 
then inacceſlible. This was, as prince Henry of Pruſſia 
called it, the cradle of natural hiſtory ; but the was in- 
differently accommodated, The walls were naked, an 
old writing-table, with pen, ink, and paper, and an el- 
bow chair of black leather, were the only furniture of 
His manuſcripts were in a cabinet in an- 


other building, and he went occaſionally from one to 


the other. The eras of Buffon's works are pretty 
well known. 
alide, in order that he might forget it, and he then re- 
turned to it with the ſeverity of a critic, 
anxious to have it perſpicuous ; and it thoſe to whom 
he read his works helitated a moment, he changed the 
paſlage. The works of others he at laſt read like 
Magliabechi, the titles, the contents, and the moſt in- 


tereſting parts; but he read M. Neckar's Compte 


His favourite authors were Fenelon, Monteſquicu, 


Rendu, and the Adminiſtration of the Finances, at 
length: he ſpoke of them alſo with no little enthuſiaſm, 
and 
Richardſon, | 3 $7 | © os 

M. de Buffon's converſation was unadorned, rarely 


animated, but ſometimes very cheerfal, He was exact 


in his dreſs, particularly in dreſſing his hair. 


He ſat 
long at table, and then ſeemed at his eaſe, His con- 


verſation was at this time, unembarraſled, and his 
gaeſts had frequently occaſion to notice ſome happy 


turn of phraſe, or ſome deep reflection. His complai- 
ſance was very conſiderable : he loved praiſe, and even 
praiſed himſelf ; but it was with ſo much frankneſs, and 
with ſo little contempt of others, that it was never diſ- 
agreeable. Indeed, when we conlider the extent of 


his reputation, the credit of his works, and the atten- 
tion with which they were always received, we do not 


wonder that he was ſenſible of his own value. It 


would perhaps have diſplayed a ſtronger mind to have 


concealed it, His father lived to 93, and almoſt 


adored his ſon ; his grandfather to 87; and the ſub- 
j ect of the preſent article exceeded only 80, He 
died in April 1738. Fifty-ſix ſtones were found in his 
bladder ; but if he had conſented to the operation, he 


might probably have lived longer. One ſon remains ; 


who near a high tower in the gardens of Montbard has 


When each was finiſhed, it was put 


He was 


of the treble yalue. 


ſubſeryient to the office of deacon, ſuch as Aco Lu- 
THISTS, READERS, &c. | | 

This venerable body of men being ſeparate and ſet 
apart from the reſt of the people, in order to attend 
the more cloſely to the ſervice of Almighty God, have 
therefore large privileges allowed them by the muni- 


Black}. 


Communt' 


cipal laws: and had formerly much greater, which 


were abridged at the time of the reformation, on ac- 
count of the ill uſe which the popiſh clergy had endea- 
voured to make of them, For, the laws having ex- 
empted them from almoſt every perſonal duty, they 


attempted a total exeinption from every ſecular tic. 
But it is obſerved by Sir Edward Coke, that as the 


overflowing of waters doth many times make the ri- 
ver to loſe its proper channel, fo, in times paſt, ecclc- 
ſiaſtical perſons, ſeeking to extend their liberties be- 
yond their due bounds, either loſt, or enjoyed not, 
thoſe which of right belonged to them. The perſonal 
exemptions do indeed for the moſt part continue ; a 
clergyman cannot be compelled to ſerve on a jury, nor 


to appear at a court-leet, or view of frank-pledpe, 


which almoſt every other perſon is obliged to do: 
but if alayman is ſummoned on a jury, and before the 


trial takes orders, he ſhall notwithſtanding appear and 


be ſworn, Neither can he be choſen to any temporal 
office, as bailiff, reeve, conſtable, or the like; in re- 

ard of his own continual attendance on the ſacred 
function. During his attendance on divine ſervice, he 
is privileged from arreſts in civil ſuits, In caſes alſo of 
felony, a clerk in orders ſhall have the benefit of his 
clergy, without being branded in the hand; and may 
likewiſe have it more than once: in both which par- 


ticulars he is diſtinguiſhed from a layman But, as 


they have their privileges, ſo they have alſo. their diſ- 
abilities, on account of their ſpiritual avocations. Cler- 


gy men are incapable of fitting in the houſe of com- 


mons; and by ſtatute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13. are not 
in general allowed to take any lands or tenants to 


farm, upon pain of 10/, per month, and total avoidance . 
of the leaſe; nor, upon like pain, to keep any tap- 
houſe or brew-houſe : nor ſhall engage in auy manuer 


of trade, nor ſell any merchandize, under forfeiture 


to the canon law. , 
Benefit of CLERGY, is an ancien 
one in orders claimed to be delivere 


to his ordinary to 
purge himſelf of felony. 62 


privilege whercby 


Which prohibition is conſonant 


After trial and conviction “ of a criminal, the judg- 1 


placed a low column, with the following inſcription: 
| | | | ment of the court regularly follows, unleſs ſuſpended articles Ar- 
or arreſted by ſome intervening circumſtance ; of which roignment, 
the principal is benefit of clergy: a title of no ſmall cu- Plea, Trial, 
rioſity as well as uſe; and concerning which, therefore, aud Convic 
it may not be improper to inquire, 1. Into its original, 

and the various mutations which this privilege of the 

clergy has ſuſtained. 2. To what perſons it is to be 

allowed at this day. 3. In what caſes. 4. The conſe- 

quences of allowing it. | | 

I. Clergy, the privilegium clericals, or (in common Baclft. 

ſpeech) the benefit of clergy, had its original from the Comment 

pious regard paid by Chriſtian princes to the Church in | 

its infant ſtate, and the ill uſe which the popiſh eccle- 

ſiaſtics ſoon made of that pious regard. The exemp- 

H. 2 . tions 


Excelſæ Turri 
Humilis Columna, 
Parenti ſuo 
Fil. Buffon. 


CLERGY, a general name given to the body of 
eccleſiaſtics of the Chriſtian church, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the laity. See Laity., | 12 

The diſtinction of Chriſtians into clergy and laity, 
was deri ved from the Jewiſh church, and adopted into 
the Chriſtian by the apoſtles themſclves : whenever 
any number of converts was made, as ſoon as they 
were capable of being formed into a congregation or 
cuurch, a biſhop or preſbyter, with a deacon, were or- 


b, 
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tions which they granted to the church were principal- 
ly of to kinds: 1, Exemprions of places coecrated 
to religious duties from criminal arreſts; which was 
the foundation of ſanctuaries. 2. Exemption of the 
perſ9is of clergymen from criminal proccts bciore-the 
ſecular judge in a few particular caſes; which was 
the truc original and meaning of the hrivilegtum clort- 
cale. 5 5 
But the clergy increaſing in wealth, eee. honour, 
number, and intereſt, ſoon began to ſet up for them- 
ſelves ; and that which they obtained by the favour of 
the civil government, they now claimed as their in- 
herent right, and as a right of the higheſt nature, in- 


 defealible, and jure diving, By their canons, there- 


fore, and conſtitutions, they endeavoured at, and 
where they met with eaſy princes, obtained, a vaſt 


_ extention of thoſe exemptions ; as well in regard to 


the crimes themſelves, of which the liſt became quite 
aniverſal, as in regard to the perſons exempted ; 
among whom were at length comprehended, not 


only every little ſubordinate officer belonging to the 


church or clergy, but even many that were totally 
lay men. | | 
In England, however, although the uſurpations of the 
pope were very many and grievous, till Henry VIII. 
totally exterminated his ſupremacy, yet a total ex- 
emption of the clergy from ſeculiar juriſdiction eonld 
never be thoroughly effected, though often endea- 
voured by the clergy : and therefore, though the an- 
cient privilegium clericale was in ſome capital caſes, 
yet it was not univerſally allowed. And in thoſe par- 
ticular caſcs, the uſe was for the biſhop or ordinary to 
demand his clerks to be remitted out of the King's 
conrts as ſoon as they were indicted : concerning the 


allowance of which demand there was for many years 


a great uncertainty ; till at length it was finally ſettled 
in the reiyn of Henry VI. that the priſoner ſhould firſt 
be arraigned ; and — — either then claim his benefit 
of clergy by way of declinatory plea; or, after con- 


viction by way of arreſt of judgment. This latter 


way is moſt uſually practiſed, as it is more to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the court to have the crime previouſly aſcer- 
tained by confellion or the verdict of a jury; and alſo 
it is more advantageons to the priſoner himfelf, who 
may poſſibly be acquitted, and fo need not the benefit 
of his clergy at all. N 

Originally the law was held that no man ſhould be 


admitted to the benefit of clergy, but ſuch as had the 
habitum et tonſuram clericalew. But, in proceſs of 
time, a much wider and more comprehenſive eriterion 


was eſtabliſhed ; every one that could read (a great 
mark of learning in thoſe days of ignorance and her 


filter ſuperſtition) being accomted a clerk, or cle- 


ricus, and allowed the benefit of clerkſhip, though 
neither initiated in clerkſhip, nor trimmed with the 
holy ronſure, But when learning, by means of the 
invention of printing aud other concurrent cauſes, be- 
gan to be more generally diſſeminated than formerly; 
and reading was no longer a competent proof of clerk- 
ſhip, or being in holy orders; it was found that as ma- 


5 laymen as divines were admitted to the privilegium 


clericale; and therefere by ſttatue 4 Henry VII. c. 13. 
a diſtinction was once more drawn between mere lay 
ſcholars and clerks that were really in orders. And, 
though it was thonght reaſonable ſtill to mitigate the 


7 


ſeverity of the law with regard to the former, yet Clergy. 
they were not put upon the fame footing with ac 


tual clergy ; being ſubjected to a ſlight degree of pu- 
niihment, and not allowed to claim the clerical privi- 
lege more than once, Accordingly the ſtatue directs, 
that no perſon, ouce admitted to the benefit of clergy 
ſhall be admitted thereto a ſccond time, until he pro- 
duces his orders: and in order to diſtinguiſh their 
perions, all lay men who are allowed this privilege, 
{hall be burned with a hot-iron in the brawn of the 


left thumb, This diſtinction between learned laymen 
and real clerks in orders was aboliſhed for a time by 


the ſtatutes 23 Hen. VIII. c. 1. and 32 Hen. VIII. 


c. 3. but is held to have been virtually reſtored by 


ſtatute 1 Edw, VI. c. 12. which ſtatute alſo enacts, 
that lords of parliament and peers of the realm may 
have the benent of their peerage, equivalent to that of 
clergy, for the tirſt offence (although they cannot read, 
and without being burnt in the hand), for all offences 


then clergyable to commoners, and alſo for the crimes 
of houſe-breaking, highway-robbery, horſe-ſtcaling, 


and robbing of churches. 


After this burning, the laity, and before it the real 
clergy, were diſcharged from the ſentence of the law 
in the king's courts, and delivered over to the ordi- 


nary, to be dealt with according to the eccleſiaſtical 


canons. Whercupon the ordinary, not ſatisfied with 


the proofs adduced in the profane ſecular court, fer 


himſelf formally to make a purgation ot the offender 
by a new canonical trial; although he had been pre- 


vioutly convicted by his country, or perhaps by his 


on confeſſion. This trial was held before the biſhop 
in perſon, or his deputy ; and by a jury of twelve 
clerks: And there, firſt, the party himſelf was re- 


quired to make oath of his own innocence : next, 
there was to be the oath of twelve compurgators, who 
ſwore they belicved he ſpoke the truth: then, wit- 
neſſes were to be examined upon oath, but on behalf 
of the priſoner only: and, laſtly, the jury were to 
bring in their virdict upon oath, which uſually acquit- 
ted the priſoner : otherwiſe, if a clerk, he was de- 
graded, or put to penance, A learned judpe in the 
beginning of laſt century, remarks with much indig- 
nation the vaſt complication of perjury, and ſuborna- 
tion of perjury in this ſolemn farce of a mock trial : 
the witneſtes, the compurgators, and the jury, being all 
of them partakers in the guilt : the delinquent party 
alſo, though convicted in denen manner, and con- 
ſeious of his on offenee, yet was permitted, and almoſt 
compelled, to ſwear him ſelf not gnilty ; nor was the 


good biſhop himſelf, under whoſe countenance this ſcene 
was tranſacted, by any means exempt from a ſhare of 


it. And yet, by this purgation, the party was reſtored 
to his credit, his liberty, his lands, and his capacity of 
purchaſing afreſh, and was entirely made a new and an 
innocent man. 5; 

This ſcandalous proſtitution of oaths, and rhe forms 
of juſtice, in the almoſt conſtant acquittal of felonious 
clerks by purgation, was the occaſion that, upon very 
heinous and notorious circumſtances of guilt, tem- 


poral courts would not truſt the ordinary with the 


trial of the offender, but delivered over to him the 
convicted clerk, ab/qre purgatione faciendo: in which 
ſituation the clerk convict could not make purgat ion; 
but was to continue m priſon during Hfe, and was in- 

capable 
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s of his lands, unleſs the King ſhould 
pleaſe to pardon him. Both theſe courſes were in tome 
degree exceptionable ; the latter perhaps being too 
rigid, as the former was productive of the moit avau- 
doed perjury. As therefore theſe mozk trials took 
their riſe from factious and popich tenets, tending to 
exempt one part of the nation from the general muni- 
cipal law; it became high time, when the retormation 
was thoroughly eſtablihed, to aboliſh ſo vain aud unpi- 
QUS a ceremony. 

Accordingly the ſtatute 18 Eliz. c. 7. enacts, that, 
for the avoiding ſuch perjuries aud abuſes, after the 
offender has been allowed his clergy, he ſhall not be 
dclivered to the ordinary as formerly ; but, upon ſuch 
allowance, and burning of the hand, he ſhall torthwith 
be enlarged and delivered out of priſon ; with pro- 
viſo, that the judge may, if he thinks fit, continue the 
offender in gaol for any time not exceeding a year. 
And thus the law continued unaltered for above a 
century; except only, that the ſtatute 21 Jac. I. c. 6. 
allowed, that women convicted of fimple larcenics 
ander the value of 108. ſhould (not properly have 
the benefit of clergy, for they were not called upon to 
read; but) be burned in the hand, whipped, or ſtock- 
ed, or impriſoned for any time not exceeding a year, 
And a ſimilar indulgence by the ſtatutes 5 and 4 Will. 
and Mary c. 9. and 4and 5 Will. and Mary c. 24. was 

extended to women guilty of any clergyable felony what- 
over; who were allowed once to claim the benefit of 
the ſtatute, in like manner as men might claim the be- 
nefit of clergy, and to be diſcharged upon being biirned 


in the hand, and imprifoned for any time not excced- 


ing a year, All women, all peers, and all male com- 
moners who could read, were therefore diſcharged in 
ſuch felonies abſolutely, if clerks in orders; and for the 
firſt offence upon burning in the hand, if lay; yet all 
liable (except peers), if the judge ſaw occaſion, to 


impriſonment not exceeding a year. And theſe men 


who could not read, if under the degree of peerage, 
were hanged. ti | 335 

Afterwards, indeed, it was conſidered, that educa- 
tion and learning were no extenuations of guilt, but 
quite the reverſe : 4 that if the puniſhment of death 
for ſimple felony Was too ſevere for thoſe who had 
| Heen liberally inſtructed, it was, 4 fortiori, too ſevere 
for the ignorant alſo. And thereupon, by ſtatate 
5 Anne, c. 6. it was enacted that the benefit of clergy 
ſhould be granted to all thoſe who were untitled to atk 
#, without requiring them to read by way of condi- 
tional merit. And, experience having ſhown that fo 
univerſal a lenity was frequently inconvenient, and an 
encouragement to commit the lower degrees of felo- 
ny; and that though capital puniſnments were too ri- 
gorous for theſe inferior offences, yet no pinithinent 
at all (or next to none, as branding or whipping), 
Was as mach too gentle; it was enacted by the ſame 
ſtatute 5 Anne, c. 6, that when any perſon, is convic- 
ted of any theft or larceny, and burnt in the hand 
{or the ſame, he ſhall, at the diſcretion of the judge, 


be committed to the houſe of correction or public 


work-hoaſe, to be there kept to hard labour for any 
time not leſs than ſix months, and not exceeding two 
_ years; with a power of inflicting a double confinement 
is caſe of the party's cfcape from the firſt, And it is 


'S 


- Clergy. capable of 22 any perſonal property, or recei- 
———— ying the profit 
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alſo enacted by the ſtatutes 4 Geo. I. e. 11, and 6, 


of auy larceny, either grand or petit, or any felonious 
ſtealing or taking of money or goods and chattles, ei- 
ther from the perſon or the houſe of any other, or in 


any other manner, and who by the law ſhall be intitled 


to the benefit-of clergy, and liable only to the penal- 
ties of burning in the hand, or whipping ; the court, in 
their diſcretion, inſtead of fuck burning in the hand, or 
whipping, may direct ſuch offenders to be tranſported 
to America for {even years; and if they return, or are 
ſcen at large in that kingdom within that time, it ſhall 
be felony without benefit of clergy. 550 

In this ſtate does the benefit of clergy at preſent 


ſtaud ; very conſiderably different from its original in- 


ſticution : the wiſdom of the Engliſh legitlature ha- 
ving, in the courſe of a long and laborious proceſs, ex- 
tracted, by a noble alchemy, rich medicines out of poi- 
ſonous ingredients; and converted, by gradual muta- 
tions, what was at firſt an unreaſonable exemption of 
particular popiſh eceleſiaſtics, into a merciful mitiga- 


tion of the general law with reſpect to capital puniſh. 


ments, | 
From the whole of this detail, we may collect, that 


however ia times of ignorance and ſuperſtition, that 


monſter in true policy may for a while ſubſiſt, of a 
body of men reſiding in a ſtate, and yet independent 
of its laws: yet when learning and rational religion 
have a little enlightened mens minds, ſociety can no 


longer endure an abſurdity fo groſs, as muſt deſtroy its 
For, by the original contract of 


very fundamentals. 
government, the price of protection by the united force 
of individuals, is that of abedience to the united will of 
the community, This united will is declared in the 
laws of the land: and that united force is exerted in 
their due, and univerſal execution. TOTS 

II. We are next to inquire, to what perſons the be- 
nefit of clergy is to be allowed at this day: and this 
muſt chiefly be colledted from what has been obſer- 
ved in the preceding article. 


out any branding, and of courſe without any tranſ- 
portation (for that is only ſubſtituted in lieu of the 
other), to be admitted to this privitege, and immedi- 


ately diſcharged, or at moſt only confi ned for one year; 


and this as often as they offend. Apain, all lords of 


parliament, and peers of the realm, by the ſtatute 


1 Edw. VI. c. 12. ſhall be diſcharged in all clergyable 
and other felonies provided for by the act without any 
burning in the hand, in the ſame manner as real clerks 
convict : but this is only for the firſt offence. Laſtly, 
all the commons of the realm, not in orders, whether 
male or female, ſhall, for the firſt offence, be diſ- 
charged of the puniſhment of felonies, within the be- 
nefit of clergy, upon bei 
fering diſcretionary impriſonment ; or, in caſe of lar- 


ceny, upon being tranſported for ſeven years, if the 


court ſhall think proper. 8 KT 

III. The hind poi to be conſidered is, for what 
crimes the privilegium clericales, or beneſit of clergy, 
is to be allowed. And it is to be obſerved, that nei- 
ther in high treaſon, nor in petit larceny, nor in any 
mere miſdemeanors, it was indulged at the common 
law : and therefore we may lay it down as a rule, 


that it was allowable only in petit treaſon and capital 


ſelenies; 


For, npon the whole, 
we may pronounce, that all clerks in orders are, with- 


burnt in the hand, and ſuf- 


F* 


Geo, I. c. 23. that when any perſons ſhall be convicted ——-— 
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Clergy. felonies ; which for the moſt part became legally in- 
y—— titled to this indulgence by the- ſtatute de clero, 


25 Edw. III. ſtat. 3. c. 4. which provides, that clerks 
convict for treaſon or felonies, touching other perſons 
than the king himſelf or his royal majeſty, ſhall have 
the privilege of holy church. But yet it was not al- 
lowed in all caſes whatſoever : for in ſome it was de- 
nied even in common law, viz. in ſidiatio viarum, or ly- 
ing in wait for one on the highway ; depopulatio a- 
grorum, or deſtroying, and ravaging a country; combr- 
ſtio domorum, or arſon, that is, burning of houſes ; all 
which are a kind of hoſtile acts, and in ſome degree 
border upon treaſon, And farther, all theſe identical 
crimes, together with petit treaſon, and very many 
other acts of felony, are ouſted of clergy by particular 
acts of parliament, * + | 
Upon the whole, we may obſerve the following 
rules. 1. That in all felonies, whether new created, 
or by common law, clergy is now allowable, unleſs ta- 
ken away by act of parliament. 2. That where clergy 
is taken away from the principal, it is not of courſe ta- 
ken away from the acceſſory, unleſs he be alſo particu- 
larly included in the words of the ſtatute. 3. That 
when the benefit of clergy is taken away from the of- 
fence (as in caſe of murder, buggery, robbery, rape, 
and burglary), a principal in the ſecond degree, being 
preſent, aiding and abetting the crime, is as well ex- 
cluded from his clergy as he that 1s a principal in 
the firſt degree: but, 4. That where it is only taken 
away from the perſon committing the oftence (as in 
the caſe of ſtabbing, or committing larceny in a 
dwelling-houſc), his aiders and ahettors are not ex- 
cluded, through the tenderneſs of the law which 
hath determined that ſuch ſtatutes ſhall not be taken 
literally. 5 e eee 
IV. Laſtly, We are to inquire what the conſequen- 
ces are to the party, of allowing him this benefit of 
clergy. We ſpeak not of the branding, impriſonment, 
or tranſportation ; which are rather concomitant con- 
ditions, than conſequences, of receiving this indul- 
ence, The conſequences are ſuch as affect his pre- 
ent intereſt, and future credit and capacity : as ha- 


ving been. once a felon, but now 271.06 from that 


guilt by the privilege of clergy ; which operates as a 
kind of ſtatute pardon. And we may obſerve, 1. That, 
by his conviction, he forfeits all his goods to the king ; 
which, being once veſted in the crown, ſhall not after- 
wards be reſtored to the offender. 2. That, after 
conviction, and till he receives the judgment of the 
law by branding or the like, or elſe is pardoned by 
the King, he 1s, to all intems and purpoſes, a felon; 
and ſubject to all the diſabilities and other incidents of 
a felon. 3. That, after burning or pardon, he is diſ- 
charged for ever of that, and all other felonics before 
committed, within the benefit of clergy ; but not of 
ſclonies from which ſuch benefit is excluded; and this 
by ſtatutes 8 Eliz. c. 4. and 18. Eliz. c. 7. 4. That, 
by the burning, or pardon of it, he is reſtored to all 
capacities and credits, and the poſſeſſion of his lands, 
as if he had ncver been convicted. 5. That what is 
ſaid with regard to the advantages of commoners and 
lay men, ſubſequent to the burning in the hand, is 
equally applicable to all peers and clergymen, although 
never branded at all. For they have the ſame privi- 
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leges, without any burning, to which others are in- Clerk. 


titled after it, * 

CLERK, (clericus) a word formerly uſed to ſignify 
a learned man, or man of letters. Ihe word comes 
from the Greek x>»p@., uſcd for clergy but more pro- 
perly ſignifying ot or heritage, in regard the lot and 
portion of clerks or eccleſiaſties is to ſerve God. Ac- 
cordingly c/erus was at firſt uſed to ſignify thoſe who 
had a particular attachment to the ſervice of God. 
The origin of the expreſſion is derived from the Old 
Teſtament, where the tribe of Levi is called the Jet, 
heritage, a. and God is reciprocally called their 
portion; by reaſon that tribe was conſecrated to the 
ſervice of God, and lived on the ofterings made to God, 
without any other ſettled proviſion as the reſt had. 
Thus, Paſquier obſerves, the officers of the counts (cc- 
mites) were anciently created under the title of c/erks of 
accompts ; and ſecretaries of ſtate were called c/erks of 
the ſecret, So clericus domini regis, in the time of Ed- 
ward I. was Engliſhed, the king's ſecretary, or clerk of 
his council. The term was applied indifferently to all 


who made any profeſſion of learning; or who knew 


how to manage the pen : though originally it was ap- 
propriated to eccleſiaſtics. As the nobility and gentry 
were uſually brought up to the exerciſe of arms, there 
was none but the clergy left to cultivate the ſciences ; 
hence, as it was the clergy alone who made any pro- 
feſſion of letters, a very learned man came to he called 
a great clerk, and a ſtupid ignorant man a bad clerk, 


CLERK is alſo applied to ſuch as by their courſe of 


life exerciſe their pens in any court or office; of which 
there are various kinds : thus, | te TH 
2 the Bails, in England, an officer in the court 


of king's bench, whoſe buſineſs is to file all bail- pieces 
taken in that court, where he always attends, | 


CLERK of the Check, an officer belonging to the king's 
court ; ſo called, becanſe he has the check and con- 
troulment of the yeomen that belong to the king, queen, 


or prince. He likewiſe, by himſelf or deputy, ſets the 


watch in the court. There is alſo an officer in the navy 
of the ſame name, belonging to the king's yards. 
CLERK of the Crown, an officer in the king's bench, 
who frames, reads, and records all indictments againſt 
offenders, there arraigned or indicted of any public 
crime, He is likewiſe termed c/erk of the crown-office, 
in which capacity he cxhibits information by order of 
the court for divers offences. | | 
CLERK of the Crown, in chancery, an officer whoſe 


| buſineſs it is conſtantly to attend the lord chancellor 


in perſon or by deputy ; to write and prepare for the 
great ſcal ſpecial matters of ſtate by commiſſion, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, viz. commiſſions of lien- 
tenancy, of juſtices of aſſize, oyer and terminer, gaol- 
delivery, and of the peace; all general pardons, granted 
either at the king's coronation, or in parliament : the 
writs of parliament, with the names of the knights, ci- 
tizens, and burgeſles, are alſo returned into his office. 
He alſo makes-out ſpecial pardons and writs of execu- 

tion on bonds of ſtature-ſtaple forfeited. 4 
CLERK f the Deliveries of the Ordnance. See Ox D- 

NANCE. | N | 
CLERK of the Errors, in the court of common pleas, 
an officer who tranſcribes and certifies into the King's 
bench, the tenor of the record of the action on which 
— | the 
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Clerk. 
—— 


ceives them again When written. 


CLE 
the writ of error, made out by the curſitor, is brought 
there to be determined. In the king's bench, the clerk 
of the errors tranſcribes and certifies the records of 
cauſes, by bill, in that court, into the exchequer. And 
the buſineſs of the clerk of the errors in the exchequer, 
is to tranſcribe the records certified thither out of the 
king's bench, and to prepare them for judgment in the 
exchequer-chamber. | | 

CLERK of the Eſſoins, in the court of common pleas, 
keeps the eſſoin roll, or enters eſſoins: he alſo provides 
parchment, cuts it into rolls, marks the number on 
them, delivers out all the rolls to every officer, and re- 
See ESSOIN. 
CLERK of the Eſtreats, an officer in the exchequer, 


who every term receives the eſtreats out of the Jord- 


treaſurer's remembrancer's office, and writes them out 


to be levied for the crown. | | 


_ chancery, but now aboliſhed. 


CLERK of the Green-cloth, formerly an officer in 


CLERK of the Hamper, or Hanaper, an officer in chan- 
cery, whoſe buſineſs is to receive all money due to the 


king for the ſeals of charters, letters patent, commiſ- 


ſions, and writs ; alſo the fees due to the othcers for 
enrolling and examining them © | 
CLERK Comptroller of the King's Houſehold, an officer 
of the king's court, authoriſe 
the charges of purſuivants, meſſengers of the green- 


cloth, &c. to inſpect and controul all defects of any 


of the inferior officers ; and to fit in the counting-houſe 

with the lord-ſteward and other officers of the houſe- 

hold for regulating ſuch matters 
CLERK of the King's Silver, an officer of the common 


pleas, to whom every fine is brought, after it has paſſed 


the office of the cuſtos brevium ; and who enters the ef- 
fect of writs of covenant, into a book kept for that 
purpoſe, according to which all the fines of that term 
are recorded in the rolls of rhe court. 3; tees 
CLERK of the Market, an officer of the king's houſe, 


to whom 1s given the charge of the king's meaſures 


and weights, the ſtandards of thoſe that ought to be 


uſed all over England. | 


CLERK of the Nichils, or Nijhils, an officer of the ex- 
chequer, who makes a roll of all ſuch ſums as are ni- 


chilled by the ſheritffs upon their eſtreats of green wax, 
and delivers them in to the remembrancer of the trea- 
ſary, to have execution done upon them for the king. 
SEE NIHIL. | | _ 33 
CLERK of the Ordnance. Set ORDNANCE. 

 CLeRK of the Jutlauries, an officer of the common 


pleas, and deputy to the attorney-general, for N 


out all writs of capias utlegatum after outlawry, to whic 
there muſt be the king's attorney's name. | 
' CLERK of the Paper-office, an officer belonging to th 
king's bench, whoſe buſineſs is to make up the paper- 
books of ſpecial pleadings in that court. | 
CLERK of the Peace, an officer belonging to the ſeſ- 
ſions of the peace, whoſe buſineſs is to read indictments, 
inrol the proceedings, and draw the proceſs : he like- 


wiſe certifies into the king's bench tranſcripts of in- 


dictments, outlawries, attainders, and convictions had 
before the juſtices of peace, within the time limited by 


ſtatute, under a certain penalty. This office is in the 


gift of the cuſtos rotulorum, and may be executed by de- 
Pury. | | | 07 
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to allow or diſallow- 


CLE 
CLERK of the Pells, an officer that belongs to the ex- 


chequer, whoſe buſineſs is to enter every teller's bill 


into a parchment:- roll called pe/lis receptorum ; and to 
make another roll of payments called pe/lis exituum. 

CLERX of the petty Bag, an officer of the court of chan- 
cery, whereof there are three, the maſter of the rolls 
being the chief: their buſineſs is to record the return 
of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire ; to make out pa- 
tents of cuſtomers, gaugers, comptrollers, & c.; libe- 
rates upon extent of ſtatutes-ſtaple ; conge d elires for 
biſhops; ſummons of the nobility, clergy, and bur- 
pore to parliament ; and commiſhons directed to 

nights and others of every ſhire, for aſleſſing ſubſidies 
and taxes. 1 875 . | 

CLERK of the Pipe, an officer of the exchequer, who 
having the accounts of all debts due to the king, deli- 
vered out of the remembrancer's office, charges them 
in a great roll folded up like a pipe. He writes out 
warrants to ſheriffs, to levy the ſaid debts on the goods 
and chattels of the debtors ; and if they have no goods, 
then he draws them down to the treaſurer's remem- 
brancer to write eſtreats againſt their lands. 

CLERK of the Pleas, an officer of the exchequer, in 
whoſe office all the officers of the court, having ſpecial 
privilege, ought to ſue or be ſued in any action. In 
this officealſo actions at law may be proſecuted by other 
perſons, but the paintiff ought to be tenant or debtor 
to the king, or ſome way accountable to him. The 
under clerks are attorneys 1n all ſuits, fo 

CLERKS 4 Privy-ſeal, four officers that attend the 
lord privy ſeal, for writing and making out all things 
that are ſent by warrant from the ſignet tothe privy ſeal, 
and to be paſled the great ſeal; and likewiſe to make 


out privy ſeals, upon ſpecial occations of his majeſty's 
affairs, as for loan of money, or the like. | 


CLERK of the Rolls, an officer of the chancery, whoſe 
officers, &c, bal $6464 LOOM 

CLERK of the Signet, an officer continually attending 

upon his majeſty's principal ſecretary, who has the cu- 


buſineſs is to make ſearches after, and copies of deeds, 


ſtody of the privy ſignet, as well for ſealing the king's 


private letters as thoſe grants which paſs the king's 
hand by bill ſigned, There are four of theſe officers 
who have their diet at the ſecretary's table. 

Six CIE RK, officers in chancery next in degree be- 
low the twelve maſters, whole buſineſs is to inrol com- 
millions, pardons, patents, warrants, &c. which paſs 
the great ſeal. They were anciently c/erici, and for- 
feited their places if they married. Theſe are alſo at- 
torneys for parties in ſuits depending in the court of 


chancery. 


CLERK of the Treaſury, an officer belonging to the 
court of common pleas, who has the charge of keeping | 
the records of the court, makes ont all records of 772 
prius, and likewiſe all exemplifications of records being 
in the treaſury, He has the fees due for all ſcarches; 
and has under him an under keeper, who always keeps 
one key of the treaſnry-door, | 

CLERK of the Warrants, an officer of the common 


pleas, whoſe buſineſs is to enter all warrants of at- 


torney for plaintiffs and defendants in ſuit ; and to in- 
rol deeds of bargain and ſale, that are acknowledged 
in court, or before a judge. His office is likewiſe to 
eſtreat into the exchequer all iſſues, fines, eſtreats, and 

amercements, 


CLE [ 4 1 CLE 
Clerke amercements, which grow due to the crown in that preſerved by Walton, The MS. itſelf was in the Cleromars 
Clermont. court. | 7 poſſeſſion of Morinus; and after his death depoſited ey 
—— . CLERKE, (Captain Charles) a celebrated Engliſh among the MS. copics of the Royal Library at Paris, ll 
: navigator, was bred up in the navy from his youth, N“ 2245. _ See 4 | Cleveland, 
and was preſent in ſeveral actions during the war of CLEROMANCY, a kind of divination performed 


1755. In that between the Bellona and Couragcux 
he was in great danger ; for having been ſtationed in 
the mizen-top on board the former, the maſt was car- 
ried overboard by a ſhot, and he fell into the ſea along 
with it : but, however, was taken up without ha- 
ving reccived any injury, When Commodore Byron 
made his firſt voyage round the world, Mr Clerke ſer- 
ved on board his ſhip in quality of a midſhipman; and 
Was after wards on the American ſtation. In the year 
1768, he ſailed roand the world a ſecond rime in the 
Endeavour, on board which he ſcrved in the ſtation 
of maſter's mate ; but, during the voyage, ſncceeded 
to a lientenancy, He returned in 1775, and was ſoon 
afrer appointed maſter and commander. When Cap- 
tain Cook andertook his laſt voyage, Mr Clerke was 
appointed Captain of the Diſcovery ; and in conſequence 
ot the death of Captain Cook, naturally ſucceeded to 
the ſupreme command. He did not, however, long 
enjoy his new dignity. Before his departure from 


England, he had manifeſt ſymptoms of a conſumption, 


Of this diſeaſe he lingered during the whole of the voy - 
age; and his long reſidence in the cold northern cli- 
mates cat off all hopes of recovery: but though ſenſible 
that the only chance he had of prolonging his life was by 
a ſpeedy return to a warmer climate, his attention to 
his duty was ſo great, that he perſcvered in ſearch of 
a paſſage between the Aſiatic and American continents 
until every one of the officers was of opinion that it 
was impracticable. 
firmneſs and equantmity, retaining a good flow o 


in the 33th year of his age, the ſhip being then within 
view of the coaſt of Kamtſchatka. | | 

Cars Iſland lies on the weſtern ſide of the Ame- 
rican continent, in N. Lat. 63. 15. and E. Long. 
190. 30. It was diſcovered by Captain Cook in his 
laſt voyage, but a landing could not be effected. At 
_ a diſtance it appeared to be of conſiderable extent, and 
to have ſeveral hills connected with the low grounds in 
ſuch a manner as to make it look like a group of iſlands. 
Near its eaſtcrn extremity is a little Iſland remarkable 
for having three elevatedrocks upon it, Both the larg 
and ſmall iſland are unmhabired. | 

CLERMONT, a confiderable, rich, and populous 
town of France, in Auvergne, with a biſhop's ſee. The 
cathedral, the public ſquares, and walks, are very 
fine. Here is a bridge naturally formed, as they pre- 
tend, by the petrifying quality of a fountain. E. Long. 
3. 18. N. Lat. 45. 47. e 

CreRmonT Manuſcript, is a copy of St Paul's Epi- 
ſtles, found in the monaſtery of Clermont in France, 
aud nſed by Beza, together with the Cambridge MS. 
in preparing his edition of the New Teſtament. This 
copy is in the octavo form, and is written on fine 
vellum in Greek and Latin, with ſome mntilations, 
Hera ſuppoſes that it is of equal antiquity with the 
Cambridge copy; but both were probably written 
by a Latin ſcribe in a later period than he aſſigus 
to them. The varions readings of this MS. were 
communicate to archbiſhop Uſher, and they are 
| 2 


and mountains. 


He bore his diſtemper with great 
| ſpi- 
rits to the laſt; and died on the 22d of Auguſt 1778, 


by the throwing of dice, or little bones; and obſer- 
ving the points, or marks, turned up. The word 
comes from «p65, ** lot, and parus, ** divination,” 
At Bura, 2 city of Achaia, was a temple and cc- 
lebrated oracle of Hercules; where ſuch as conſulted 
the oracle, after praying to the idol, threw four dies, 
the points whereof: being well ſcanned by the prieſt, 
he was ſuppoſed to draw an anſwer from them, 
Something of this kind ſeems to have been practi- 
ſed with regard to Jonah. + £ * 
CLERVAL, a town of France, in the Franche 
Comte, ſeated on the river Doux, belonging to the 
houſe of Wirtemberg, but depends on the crown of 
France. E. Long. 5. 57. N. Lat. 46.1 35. | 
_ CLERVAUX, one of the moſt celebrated and fineſt 
abbcys of France, in Champagne, five miles from Bar- 
ſur- Aube, and ſeated in a valley ſurrounded with woods 
It is the chief of the Ciſtercian or- 
der. Here is a famous tun of St Bernard, which 
will hold 800 tuns of wine. Near this abbey is a 
7 77 att ons a: a 
CLESIDES, a Greek painter, about 276 years 
before Chriſt, in the reign of Antiochus I. He re- 


venged the injuries he had received from queen Stra- 


tonice by repreſenting her in the arms of a fiſherman. 
However indecent the painter might repreſent the 
queen, ſhe was drawn with ſuch perſonal beauty, that 
ſhe preſerved the picce and liberally rewarded the ar- 
tiſt. * ; 
CLETHRA, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 18th or- 
der, Bicornes, Thecalyx is quinquepartite; the pe- 
tals five; the ſtigma trifid; the capſule trilocular and 
three- valved. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the Alni- 
folia. This is a native of Virginia and Carolina, where 
eee in moiſt places, and ncar the ſides of rivulets, 
riſing near eight or ten feet high. Ihe leaves are ſhaped 
like thoſe of the alder-tree, but longer; theſe art 
placed alternately upon the branches: the flowers art 
produced in cloſe ſpikes at the extremities of the 
branches; they are white, compoſed of five petals, and 
have ten ſtamina in cach, nearly of the ſame length 
with the petals. This is hardy enough to bear the 
open air in Britain, and is one of the moſt beautiful 
flowering ſhrabs. Its ſeafon is commonly about the 
beginning of July; and, if the feaſon is not very hot, 
there will be part of the ſpikes in beauty till the mid- 
dle of September. This ſhrub will thrive beſt in moiſt 
land, and requires a ſfieltered fituation, where it may 
be defended from ftrong winds, which frequent- 
ly break off the branches where they are too much 
expoſed to their yiolence. It is propagated by layers, 
bat they are generally two years before they take root. 
It may alſo be propagated by ſuckers, which are ſent 
out from the roots: if theſe are carefully taken off 
with fibres in the autumn, and planted in a nurſery- 
bed, they will be ſtrong enough in two years to tranſ- 
plant where they are to remain. | 
CLEVELAND, a daſtrit in the north riding of 
| | Tork 


CLI 


of Fitzroy took the title of Duke, but which is now 


Cliffortia. extinct. | 


CLEVELAND, (John) an Engliſh poet of ſome emi- 
nence in his time, who during the civil War under 
Charles I. engaged as a literary champion in the royal 
cauſe againſt the parliamentarians. He died in 1658, 
and was much cxtolled by his party. His works, 
which conſiſt of poems, characters, orations, epiſtles, 
Cc. were printed in octavo in 1677. 

CLEVEs, the duchy of, a province of the circle of 
Weſtphalia, in Germany. It is divided into two parts 
by the Rhine, and is about 40 miles in length from 
caſt to weſt, and 20 in breadth from north to ſouth. 
It is a fine agreeable country, and pretty populous, 
The towns are, Cleves the capital, Calcar, Gennet, 
Santen, Orſoy, Bureck, and Greit. Theſe lie on the 
left ſide the river. On the right, Duyſburgh, Weſe, 
Rees, and Emmerick. There haye been great con- 
teſts about this duchy, but it now belongs to the king 
of Pruſſia. 


Crx xs, a city of Germany, in the duchy of Cle- 
It ſtands upon a plea- 


ves, of which it is the capital. 
ſant hill, about three miles from the Rhine, with 
which it communicates, by means of a canal which 
is large enough for eu barges. The caſtle ſtands 
apon a mountain, and, though old, is very agreeable. 
Calyiniſts, Lutherans, and Roman Catholics, are 
all tolerated in this city. E. Long. 5. 36. N. Lat. 
51. 40. 
CLIENT, among the Romans, a citizen who put 
himſelf under the protection of ſome great man, who 
in reſpect of that relation was called patron. 
This patron aſſiſted his client with his protection, 


intereſt, and goods; and the client gave his vote for 


his patron, when he ſought any office for himſelf or 
his friends. Clients owed reſpect to their patrons, as 
theſe owed them their protection. 

The right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, 
to unite the rich and poor together, in ſuch a manner 
as that the one might live without contempt, and the 
other without envy ; but the condition of a client, in 
courſe of time, became little elſe but a moderate 
ſlavery. . SES 

CL1ENT is now uſed for a party in a law-ſuit, who 
has turned over his cauſe into the hands of a counſel- 

lor or ſolicitor. | 

CLIFFORTIA, in hotany ; A genus of the poly- 
-andria order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th or- 
der, Trieoccæ. The male calyx is triphyllous ; no 
corolla; the ſtamina near 30 in number; the female 
calyx is triphyllous, ſuperior to the receptacle of the 
fruit; no corolla; two ſtyles ; with a bilocular cap- 
ſale ; and a ſingle ſeed. There are three ſpecics, 
alt of them natives of Africa; ſo require to be kept 
in a green-houſe when cultivated in Britain. 
Their flowers make no great appearance ; but the 
plants themſelves are very ornamental evergreens. 
They grow to the height of four or five feet ; and 
are propagated by cuttings, which muſt be young 
ſthoors of five or ſix inches 1 If theſe are plant- 
ed in pots in ſpring or ſummer, and angel in a 

hot vows eng] will readily take root. They muſt 
OL. V. 
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Cleveland Yorkſhire in England, from whence the noble family 


remarkable c 


ſome, making 


comes from the Greek zz, © inclinamentum.”” 
inclination, 


quarter. 


CLI 
be watered plentifully in ſummer, but very ſparingly 


in winter, | 7 
CLIMACTERIC, among phyſicians, (from c/imac. Ya 


e mee „a critical year in a perſon's life. 
According to ſome, this is every ſeventh year; but 


others allow only thoſe years produced by multiplying 


7 by the odd number 3, 5, 7, and 9, to be climacteri- 
cal. Theſe years, they ſay, bring with them ſome 

ange with reſpect to health, life, or for- 
tune: the grand climaQteric is the 63d year; but 
two, add to this the 81ſt: the other 
remarkable climacterics are the 7th, 21ſt, 35, 49th, 
and 56th. _ | | 
_ CLIMATE, or CIIXuE, in geography, a part of 
the ſarface of the earth, bounded by two circle; 
parallel to the equator; and of ſuch a- breadth, as 
that the longeſt day in the parallel nearer the pols 


exceeds the longeſt day in that next the equator by 


The word 


ſome certain ſpaces ; viz. half an hour, 


The beginning of the climate, is a parallel circle 


wherein the day is the ſhorteſt. The end of the 


climate, is that wherein the day is the longeſt. The 
climates therefore are reckoned from the equator to 


the pole; and are ſo many bands, or zones, termi- 


nated by lines parallel to the equator : though, in 


ſtrictneis, there are ſeveral climates in the breadth of 


one Zone, Each climate only difters from its conti- 


guous ones, in that the longeſt day in ſummer is longer 


or ſhorter by half an hour in the one place than in the 
other. As the climates commence from the equator, 
the firſt climate at its beginning has its longeſt day 


preciſely 12 hours long; at its end, 12 hours and an 


half: the ſecond, which begins where the firſt ends, 
viz, at 12 hours and an half, ends at 13 hours; and 


ſo of the reſt, as far as the polar circles, where, what 


the geographers call hour-climates terminate, and morthe 
climates commence. As an hour-climate is a ſpace 
compriſed between two parallels of the equator, in the 


firſt of which the longeſt day exceeds that in the lat- 


ter by half an hour ; ſo the month-climate is a ſpace 
terminated between two circles parallel to the polar 


circles, whoſe longeſt day is longer or ſhorter than that 


of its contiguous one by a month or 30 days. 

The ancients, who confined the climates to what 
they imagined the habitable parts of the earth, only 
allowed of ſeven. The firſt they made to paſs through 


Meroe, the ſecond through Sienna, the third through 


Alcxandria, the fourth through Rhodes, the fifth 
through Rome, the ſixth through Pontns, and the ſe- 
venth through the mouth of the Boryſthenes. The 
moderns, who have failed further toward the poles, 
make 30 climates on each fide ; and, in regard the 
obliquity of the ſphere makes a little difference in the 

length of the longeſt day, inſtead of half an hour, 
ſome of them only make the difference of climates a 
Vulgarly the term climate is beſtowed on any coun», 
uy or region differing from another either in reſpect 
of the ſeaſons, the quality of the foil, or even the 
manners of the inhabitants; without any regard to 
the length of the Jongeſt day. Abulfeda, an Ara- 
bic author, diſtinguiſhes the firſt kind of climates 17 
1 the 
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Climate the term real climates, and the latter by that of ap- Ricciolus furniſhes a more accurate one, wherein Climate 
4 parent climates. Varenius gives us a table of zo cli - the refractions are allowed for; an abſtract of which | 


, mates; but without any regard to the refraction. follows: — 
Middie Longeſt Tatĩt. |Middle | Longeft| Latit. [Middle Latit. | Cont, | North Cont, | South | 
| | of Clim.| Day. ofClim. Day. bf Clin: Light. | Night, Light. Night. | 
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CLIMAX, or GRA DAT Io, in rhetoric, a figure a lute, Her name ſignifies honour and reputation, 
wherein the word or expreſſion which ends the firſt , gloria; and it was her office faithfully to record 
member of a period begins the ſecond, and ſo on; ſo the actions of brave and illuſtrions heroes. She had 
that every member will make a diſtin& ſentence, ta- Hyacintha by Pierius, fon of Magnes. | | 
king its riſe from the next foregoing, till the argument CL1o, in zoology, a genus of inſects belonging to plate 
and period be beautifully finiſhed ; as in the following the order of vermes molluſca. The body is oblong and cxxxvi. 
gradation of Dr Tillotſon : © After we have practiſed fitted for ſwimming ; and it has two membranaceous 
good actions a while, they become eaſy ; and when wings placed oppoſite to each other. The ſpecics are 
1 are eaſy, we begin to take pleaſure in them; three, principally diſtinguiſhed by the ſhape of their 
and when they pleaſe us, we do them frequently; and vagina, and are all natives of the ocean. 1 
by frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit; and CLIPEUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the 
confirmed habit is a kind of ſecond nature; and ſo far flat depreſſed centroniæ, from their reſembling a ſhield, 
as any thing is natural, ſo far it is neceſſary; and we Sce CENTRONIA, | > 1 LN 
can hardly do otherwiſe ; nay, we do it many times CLISTHENES, a famous Athenian magiſtrate, 
When we do not think of it.” | the author of the mode of baniſhing ambitious citizens 
CLINCH, in the ſea- language, that part of a cable by oſtraciſm, or writing their names upon a ſhell : the 
which is bended about the ring of the anchor, and then intention was patriotic, but it was abuſed like all other 
ſeized or made faſt. 26 human inſtitutions ; ſome of the worthieſt citizens of 
CLINCHING, in the ſea- language, a kind of flight Athens being thus exiled. He died 510 years before 
caulking uſed at ſea, in a proſpect of foul weather, Chriſt, | | On 
about the poſts : it conſiſts in driving a little oakum CLITOMACHUS, the philoſopher, flouriſhed a- 
into their ſeams, to prevent the water coming in at bout 140 years before Chriſt, He was born at Car- 
them. | p 1 thage; quitted his country at 40 years of age; and 
CLINIC, a term applied by the ancient church- went to Athens, where he became the diſciple and ſuc- 
hiſtorians to thoſe who received baptiſm on their death- ceſſor to Carneades, He compoſed many books, but 
bed. q | they are all loſt, - | 
Clic Medicine, was particularly uſed for the me-  CLITORIA, in botany: A genus of the decan- 
thod of viliting and treating fick perſons in hed, for dria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants ; 
the more exact diſcoyery of all the ſymptoms of their and in the natural method ranking under the 32d or- 
diſcaſe, | der, Papilionacex. The corolla is ſupine, or turned 
CLINIAS, a Pythagorean philoſopher, and muſi- down-ſide up; with the vexillum or flag-petal very 
cian, in the 65th Olympiad, He was wont to aſſuage large, patent, and almoſt covering the alæ or wing-pe- 
his paſſion, being very choleric, by his lyre. tals, There are four ſpecies, all of them herbaceons 
CLINOPODIUM, Figrp-BAsI1L: A genus of the perennials, or annuals, of the Kidney-bean kind, grow- 
gymnoſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs ing naturally in both the Indies. The ſtalk is climbing, 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under flender, and of the height of a man. The leaves are 
the 41ſt order, Aſperifolix, The involucrum conſiſts winged, placed alternately, and conſiſt of two, three, 
of many ſmall briſtles under the verticillus or whirl of or five pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers. There are ſix ſpecies, all of them herbaceous flowers, which are elegant, ſtand ſingly, each on its 
plants, growing from one to two feet high. They proper foot-ſtalk. They are very large, and gene- 
are remarkable only for their ſtrong odour, being rally of a deep blue, but ſometimes of a white colour, 
x ſomewhat between marjoram and baſil, From the ſruit of this plant is diſtilled an cye- water. 
| Co, in pagan mythology, the firſt of the muſes, The beans reduced to powder, and taken in broth, to 
: daughter of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne. She preſided the quantity of two drachms, prove a gentle purge ; 
over hiſtory. She is repreſented crowned with laurels, and Grimmius remarks, in his Labor Cey/. that the 
holding in one hand a trumpet, and a book in the powder of the dried beans, being mixed with the milk 
1 other, Sometimes ſhe holds a plectrum or quill with of the cocoa nut, or with broth, and adminiſtered in 
1 A | : . — — — quantity 
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chor quantity from one to three drachms, not only mitigates 


| colic pains, but is very uſeful, and much uſed in Cey- 


Clive. Jon, in all diſorders of che ſtomach and bowels, Theſe 


plants are propagated by ſeeds ; and, in Britain, muſt 


be kept continually in a ſtove. 


CLITORIS, in anatomy, is a part of the external 
pudenda, ſituated at the angle which the nymphæ form 
with each other. Like the penis it has an erection, 
and it is thonght to be the principal ſeat of venereal 
pleaſure. The clitoris is of different ſiges in different 
women; but in general it is ſmall, and covered with 
the labia, The preternaturally enlarged clitoris is 
what conſtitutes an hermaphrodite, When the clito- 
ris is too large, it may be ſo extirpated as to remove 
the unnecefiary part; but this requires much care, for 
a farther extirpation ſubjects the patient to an inyolun- 
tary diſcharge of urine. 5 oy 

CLITUMNUS, (anc. geog.) a river of Umbria, 
on this ſide the Apennine. According to Pliny, 
it was a fountain couliſting of ſeveral yeins, ſituated 


between Hiſpellum and Spoletium ; which ſoon af- 


ter ſwelled into a very large and navigable river, 
running from caſt to weſt into the Tinia, and both to- 
gether into the Tiber. A river famous for its milk- 
white flocks and herds, (Virgil.) The god of the ri- 
ver was called Clitumuus. | 


CLITUS, brother to Alexander the Great's nurſc, 


followed that prince in his conqueſts, and ſaved his 
life by cutting off the hand of Roſaces, which held 
an ax lifted up to kill him at the paſſage of the 
Granicus, Alexander, who had a great regard for 


him, ſome time after invited him to ſupper ; when 
Clitus, at the end of the repaſt, being heated with 
wine, diminiſhed the exploits of that prince, in order 
to magnify thoſe of Philip his father. 


This fo enraged 
Alexander, that he killed him with his own hand ; but 
he was afterwards ſo aſflicted at it, that he attempted 
his own life. | „ 
CLIVE, (Robert) lord, ſon of Richard Clive, Eſq; 
of Styche near Drayton in Salopin England, was born in 
1725. Toward the cloſe of the war in 1741, he was 
ſent as a writer in the Eaſt India ſervice to Madras ; but 
being fonder of the camp than the compting-houſe, he 


| ſoon. availed himſelf of an opportunity to exchange 


his pen for a pair of colours. He firſt diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at the ſiege of Pondicherry in 1748 ; acted 
under major Laurence at the taking of Devi Cotta in 
Tanjore, who wrote of his military talents in high 
terms; commanded a {mall party for the taking of 


| Arcot, and afterwards defended that place againſt the 


French ; and performed many other exploits, which, 
conſidering the remoteneſs of the ſcene of action, 
would require a long detail to render ſufficiently in- 
telligible, He was, however, in brief, looked upon 
and aa as the man who firſt rouſed his 


countrymen to ſpirited action, and raiſed their repu- 


tation in the Eaſt: ſo that when he came over to 
England in 1753, he was preſented, by the court of 
directors, with a rich ſword ſet with diamonds, as an 
acknowledgment of paſt, and an incitement to future, 
ſcrvices. Captain Clive returned to India in 1755, as 
governor of fort St David, with the rank of licutenant- 


_ colonel in the king's troops; when as commander of 


the company's troops, he, in conjunction with admiral 


= = 


Watſon, reduced Angria the pirate, and became ma- Clive 


into the conduct of the Faſt India compan 
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pee of Geria, his capital, with all his accumulated trea- 
ure. 
barbarity of the ſoubah Surajah Dowla, they failed to 
Bengal; where they took fort William, in January 
I 757 ; and colonel Clive defeating the ſoubah's army 
ſoon after, accelerated a peace. Surajah Dowla's per- 
fidy, however, ſoon produced freſh hoſtilities, which 
ended in his ruin ; he being totally defeated by colonel 
Clive at the famous battle of Plaſſey. The next day 
the conqueror entered Muxadabad' in triumph ; and 
placed Jaffier Ally Cawn, one of the principal gene- 
rals, on the throne ; the depoſed ſoubah was ſoon af- 


ter taken, and privately put to death by Jaffier's ſon. 


Admiral Watſon died at Calcutta; but colonel Clive 
commanded in Bengal the two 5 years: he 
was honoured by the Mogul with the dignity of an 


Omrah of the empire; and was rewarded by the new 
ſoubah with a grant of lands, or a jaghire, prodycing 


27,000. a-year. In 1760, he returned to England, 
where he received the unanimous thanks of the com- 
pany, was elected member of parliament for Shrewſ- 
bury, and was raiſed to an Iriſh pecrage by the title 
of Lord Clive Baron of Plaſſey. In 1764, freſh diſtur- 
bances taking place in Bengal, lord Clive was eſtecm- 


ed the only man qualified to ſettle them, and was ac- 
cordingly again appointed to that preſidency ; after be- 


ing honoured with the order of the Bath, and with 
the rank of major- general. When he arrived in India 
he exceeded the moſt ſanguine expectation, in reſto- 
ring tranquillity to the province without ſtricking a 
blow, and fixed the higheſt ideas of the Britiſh power 
in the minds of the natives. He returned home in 
1767; and, in 1772, when a parliamentary inquiry 
was 
agitated, he entered into an able juſtification of 
himſelf in a maſterly ſpeech in the houſe of com- 


mons. He died ſuddenly towards the cloſe of the year 


3174s... | 

_ CLOACHX, in antiquity, the common ſewers of 
Rome, to carry off the dirt and ſoil of the city into 
the Tiber; juſtly reckoned among the grand works of 
the Romans, The firſt common ſewer, called Cloaca 


Maxima, was built by Tarquinius, ſome ſay Priſcus, 


others Superbus, of huge blocks of ſtone joined toge- 
ther without any cement, in the manner of the edi- 
fices of thoſe early times ; conſiſting of three rows of 
arches one above another, which at length conjoin 


and unite together ; meaſuring in the clear 18 palms 
in height, and as many in width. Under theſe arches 


they rowed in boats; which made Pliny fay that the 
city was ſuſpended in air, and that they failed beneath 
the houſes. Under theſe arches alſo were ways 
through which carts loaded with hay could paſs with 
caſe. It began in the Forum Romanum; meaſured 
300 paces in length; and cmptied itſelf between the 
temple of Veſta and the Pons Senatorius. There 
were as many principal ſewers as there were hills. 
Pliny concludes their firmneſs and ſtrength from their 


ſtanding for ſo many ages the ſhocks of carthquakes 


the fall of houſcs, and the vaſt loads and weights mo- 

ved over them. . | 
CLOACINA, the goddeſs of jakes and common 
ſewers, among the Romans, 
12 


CLOCK, 


On the loſs of Calcutta and the well known Cloacina. 


Sh 
Clock CLOCK, a machine conſtructed in ſuch a manner, 
uud regulated ſo by the uniform motion of a pendu- 
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hour; the angel opens a door, and ſalutes the virgin; Clock. 
and the Holy Spirit deſcends on her, &c, In the fe- wy 


lum (4), as to meaſure time, and all its ſubdiviſions, 
with great exactneſs. . 

The invention of clocks with wheels is referred to 
Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona, who lived in the time 
of Lotharias ſon of Louis the Debonnair, on the cre- 
dit of an epitaph quoted by Ughelli, and borrowed by 
him from Penvinius. "They were at firſt called noc- 
turnal dials, to diſtinguiſh them from ſun-dials, which 
ſhowed the hour by the ſun's ſhadow. Others aſcribe 
the invention to Bocthius, about the year 510. Mr 
Derham makes clock-work of a much older ſtanding ; 
and ranks Archimedes's ſphere mentioned by Clau- 
dian, and that of Poſidonius mentioned by Cicero, a- 
mong the machines of this kind: not that either their 
form or uſe were the ſame with thoſe of ours, but that 
they had their motion from ſome hidden weights or 
ſprings, with wheels, or pullics, or ſome ſuch clock- 
work principle, But be this as it will, it 1s certain 
the art of making clocks, ſuch as are now in uſe, was 
either firſt invented, or at leaſt retrieved, in Germany, 
-about 200 years ago. The water clocks, or cleply. 
dra, and ſun-dials, have both a much better claim to 
antiquiry, The French annals mention one of the for- 
mer kind ſent by Aaron, king of Perſia, to Charle- 
magne, about the year 807, which, ſeemed to bear 
ſome reſemblance to the modern clocks : it was of 
| braſs, and ſhowed the hours by twelve little balls of 
the ſame metal, which fell at the end of cach hour, 
and in falling ſtruck a bell and made it ſound. There 
were alſo figures of 12 cavalicrs, which at the end of 
each hour came forth at certain apertures or win- 


dows in the ſide of the clock, and ſhut them a- 
| mond button fixed to the clock below. 


gain, &c. . 

The invention of pendulum-clocks is owing to the 
happy induſtry of the laſt age: the honour of it is diſ- 
puted by Huygens and Galileo, The former, who 
has written a volume on the ſubject, declares it was 


firſt put in practice in the year 1657, and the deſcrip- 


tion thereof printed in 1658. Becher de Nova Tem- 


poris dimetiendi Theoria, anno 1680, contends for Ga- 


lileo; and relates, though at ſecond-hand, the whole 
hiſtory of the invention ; adding, that one Treſler, 
clock-maker to the then father of the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany, made the firſt pendulum- clock at Florence, 
by direction of Galileo Galilei; a pattern of which 


was brought into Holland. The Academy de'! Ci- 


mento ſay expreſsly, that the application of the pen- 
dulum to the movement of à clock was firſt pro- 
poſed by Galileo, and firſt put in practice by his fon 
Vincenzo Galilei, in 1649. Be the inventor who he 
will, it is certain the invention never flouriſhed till it 
came into Huygens's hands, who inſiſts on it, that if 
ever Galileo thought of ſuch a thing, he never brought 
it to any degree gf perfection. The firſt pendulum- 
clock made in England was in the year 1662, by Mr 
Fromantil a Dutchman. | 
a Amongſt the modern clocks, thoſe of Straſburg and 
yons are very eminent for the richneſs of their fur- 
niture, and the variety of their motions and figures, 
In the firſt, a cock claps his wings, and proclaims the 


cond, two horſemen encounter, and beat the hour on 
each other : a door opens, and there appears on the 
theatre the Virgin, with jeſus Chriſt in her arms; the 
Magi, with theirretinue, marching in order, and pre- 
ſenting their gifts; two trumpeters ſounding all the 
while to proclaim the proceſlion, Theſe, however 
are excelled by two lately made by Engliſh artiſts, and 
intended as a preſent from the Eaſt India company to 
the Emperor of China. -The clocks we ſpeak of are 
in the torm of chariots, in which are placed, in a fine 
attitude, a lady, leaning her right hand upon a part 
of the chariot, under which is a clock of curious work- 
manſhip, little larger than a ſhilling, that ſtrikes and 
repeats, and goes cight days. Upon her finger fits a 
bird finely modelled, and ſet with diamonds and ru- 
bies, with its wings expanded in a fly ing poſture, and 
actually flutters for a conſiderable time on touching a 
diamond button below it ; the body of the bird (which 
contains part of the wheels that in a manner give life 
to it) is not the bigneſs of the 16th part of an inch. 
The lady holds in her left hand a gold tuhe not much 
thicker than a large pin, on the top of which is a ſmall 
round box, to which a circular ornament ſet with dia- 
monds not larger than a ſixpence is fixed, which goes 
round near three hours in a conſtant regular motion. 

Over the lady's head, ſupported by a ſmall fluted pil- 
lar no bigger than a quill, is adouble umbrella, under 
the largeſt of which a bell is fixed at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance from the clock, and ſeems to have no connection 
with it; but from which a communication is ſecretly 
conveyed to a hammer, that regularly ſtrikes the hour, 
and repeats the ſame at pleaſure, by touching a dia- 
At the feet of 
the lady is a gold dog: before which from the point 
of the chariot are two birds fixed on ſpiral ſprings ; the 
wings and feathers of which are ſet with ſtones of ya- 
rious colours, and appear as if flying away with the 
chariot, which, from another ſecret motion, is con- 
trived to run in a ſtraight, circular, or any other direc- 
tion ; a boy that lays hold of the chariot behind, feems 
alſo to puſh it forward. Above the umbrella are flow- 


ers and ornaments of precious ſtones ; and it terminates 


with a flying dragon ſet in the ſame manner. The 
whole is of gold, moſt curiouſly executed, and embet- 
liihed with rubics and pearls. _ | 

Of the general Mechaniſm of CLocks, and how they 
meaſure Time. The firſt figure of Plate CX XXIX. is 
a profile of a clock: P is a weight that is ſaſpended 
by a rope that winds about the cylinder or barre] C, 
which is fixed upon the axis a a; the pivots 5 go into 
holes made in the plates TS, TS, in which they turn 
freely. Theſe plates are made of braſs or iron, and are 
connected by means of four pillars ZZ; and the whole 
together is called the frame. 

The weight P, if not reſtrained, would neceſfarity 
turn the barrel C with an uniform accelerated motion, 
in the ſame manner as if the weight was falling freely 
from a height. But the barrel is fnrniſhed with a rat- 
chet wheel KK, the 1 ſide of whoſe teeth ſtrikes 
againſt the click, Which is fixcd with a ſcrew to the 

Wheel 


0 


ld. 
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(a) A balance not unlike the fly of a kitchen jack, was formerly uſed in place of tlie pendulum. 


— — 
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wheel DD, as repreſented in fig. 2. ſo that the action 


st the weight is communicated to the wheel DD, the 


teeth of which act upon the teeth of the (ſmall wheel 4 
which turns upon the pivots cc. The communication 
or action of one wheel with another is called the petch- 
ing; aſmall wheel liked is called a pinion, and its teeth 
are leayes of the pinion, Several things are requiſite 
to form a good pitching, the advantages of which are 
obvious in all machinery where teeth and pinions are 
employed. The teeth and pinion leaves ſhould be of a 
proper ſhape, and perfectly equal among themſelves: 
the ze alſo of the pinion ſhould be of a juſt proportion 
to the wheel acting into it; and its place muſt be at a 
certain diſtance from the wheel, beyond or within 
which it will make a bad pitching. 5 
The wheel EE is fixed upon the axis of the pinion 


d; and the motion communicated to the wheel DD 


by the weight is tranſmitted to the pinion d, conſe- 
quently to the wheel E E, as likewiſe to the pi- 
nion e and wheel F F, which moves the pinion f, upon 
the axis of which the crown or balance wheel G H is 
fixed. The pivots of the pinion f, play in holes of the 
plates L M, which are fixed horizontally to the plates 
ITS. In a word, the motion begun by the weight is 
_ tranſmitted from the wheel G H to the palettes I K, 
and by means of the fork UX rivetted on the pa- 
lettes communicates motion to the pendulum A B, 
which is ſuſpended upon the hook A. The pendulum 
A B deſcribes, round the point A, an arc of a circle 
alternately going and returning. If then the pendu- 
lum be once put in motion by a puſh of the hand, the 
weight of the pendulum at B will make it return upon 
itſelf, and it will continue to go alternately backward 
and forward till the reſiſtance of the air upon the pen- 
dulum, and the friction at the point of ſuſpenſion at A, 
deſtroys the original impreſſed force. But as, at every 
vibration of the pendulum, the teeth of the balance- 
wheel G H act ſo upon the palettes I K (the pivots 
upon the axis of theſe pallettes play in two holes of the 
potence 317), that after one tooth H has communicated 
motion to the palette K, that tooth eſcapes ; then the 
oppoſite tooth G acts upon the palette I, and eſcapes 
in the ſame manner; and thus each tooth of the 
wheel eſcapes the palettes I K, after having commu- 
nicated their motion to the palettes in ſuch a manner 
that the pendulum, inſtead of being ſtopt, continues 
to move. . 
The wheel E E revolves in an hour; the pivot c of 
this wheel paſſes through the plate, and is continued 


to r; upon the pivot is a wheel N N with a long ſock- 


et faſtened in the centre; upon the extremity of this 


ſocket r the minute-hand is fixed. The wheel NN 


acts upon the wheel O; the pinion of which p acts 
upon the wheel gg, fixed upon a ſocket which turns 
along with the Wheel N. This Wheel gg makes its re- 
volution in 12 hours, upon the ſocket of which the 
hour- hand is fixed. 


From the above deſcription it is cafy to ſee, 1. That 


the weight p turns all the wheels, and at the ſame 
time continues the motion of the pendulum. 2. That 
the quickneſs of the motion of the wheels is determined 
by that of the pendulum. 3. That the wheels point 
-out the parts of time divided by the uniform motion of 
the pendulum, 

When the cord upon whioh the weight is ſuſpend- 


3 
ed is entirely run down from off the barrel, it is wound Clock. 
up again by means of a key, which goes on the ſquare 
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end of the arbour at Vis turning it in a contrary di- 
rection from that in which the weight deſcends. For 
this purpoſe, the inclined ſide of the teeth of the wheel 
R (fig. 2.) removes the click C, ſo that the ratchet - 
whecl R turns while the wheel D, is at reſt ; but as 
ſoon as the cord is wound up, the click falls in be- 
tween the teeth of the wheel D, and the right ſide of 
the teeth again act upon the end of the click, which 
obliges the wheel D to turn along with the barrel ; 
and the ſpring A keeps the click between the tecth 
of the ratchet-wheel R. 

We ſhall now explain how time is meaſured by the 


motion of the pendulum ; and how the wheel E, upon 


the axis of which the minute-hand is fixed, makes but 
one preciſe revolution in an hour. The vibrations of 
a pendulum are performed in a ſhorter or longer time 
in proportion to the length of the pendulum itſelf, A 
pendulum of 3 feet 8, French lines in length, makes 
3600 vibrations in an hour: i. e. each vibration is per- 


formed in a ſecond of time, and for that reaſon it is 


called a ſecond pendulum. But a pendulum of 9 inches 
2: French lines makes 7200 vibrations in an hour, or 
two vibrations in a ſecond of time, and is called a haf 
ſecond pendulum. Hence, in conſtrufting a wheel 
whoſe revolution muſt be performed in a given time, 
the time of the vibrations of the pendulum which re- 
gulates its motion muſt be conſidered. Suppoſin 
then, that the pendulum A B makes 7200 vibrations in 
an hour, let us conſider how the wheel E ſhall take up 
an hour in making one revolution, This entirely 
depends on the number of teeth in the wheels and 
pinions. If the balance-wheel conſiſts of 30 teeth, 
it will turn once in the time that the pendu- 
lum makes 60 vibrations ; for at every turn of the 
wheel, the ſame tooth acts once on the palette I, and 
once on the palette K, which occaſions two ſeparate 
vibrations in the pendulum : and the wheel having 30 
teeth, it occaſions twice 30, or 60 vibrations. Con- 
ſequently, this wheel muſt perform 120 revolutions 
in an hour ; becauſe 60 vibrations, which it occa- 
ſions at every revolution, are contained 120 times 
in 7200, the number of vibrations performed by the 
pendulum in an hour. Now, in order to determine 
the number of teeth for the wheels E F, and their pini- 
ons e,, it muſt be remarked, that one revolution of 
the wheel E muſt turn the pinion e as many times as 
the number of teeth in the pinion is contained in the 
number of teeth in the wheel. Thus, if the wheel E 
contains 72 teeth, and the pinion 6, the pinion wilt 
make 12 revolutions in the time that the wheel makes 
I ; for each tooth of the wheel drives forward a tooth 
of the pinion, and when the 6 teeth of the pinion are 
moved, a complete revolution is performed; but the 
wheel E has by that time only advanced 6 teeth, and 
has ſtill 66 to advance before its revalution be com- 
pleted, which will occaſion 11 more revolutions of 
the pinion. For the ſame reaſon, the wheel F ha- 
ving 60 teeth, and the pinion 7 6, the pinion will 
make 10 revolutions while the wheel performs one. 
Now, the wheel F being turned by the pinion e, makes 
12 revolutions for one of the wheel E; and the pi- 
nion F makes 10 revolutions for one of the wheel F; 


conſequently, the pinion f performs 10 times 12 or 


120 
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120 revolutions in the time the wheel E performs one. 
But the wheel G, which is turned by the pinion /, oc- 
caſions 60 vibrations in the pendulum cach time it 
tarns round ; conſequently the wheel G occaſions 60 
times 120 or 7200 vibrations of the pendulum while 
the wheel E performs one revolution; but 7200 is the 
number of vibrations made by the pendulum in an hour, 
and conſequently the wheel E perforns but one revo- 
lution in an hour; and ſo of the reſt. 

From this reaſoning, it is caſy to diſcover how a 
clock may be made to go for any length of time with- 
out being wound up; 1. By inerealing the number of 
teeth in the wheels ; 2. By diminiſhing the number of 
teeth in the pinions ;; 3. By enexeaſing the length of 
the cord that ſuſpends the weight; 4. By increa- 
ſing the length of the pendulum ; and, 5. By add- 
ing to the number of wheels and pinions. But, in 
proportion as the time is augmented, if the weight 
continues the ſame, the force which it communicates 
to the laſt wheel G H will be diminiſhed. 

It only remains to take notice of the number of 
ten in the wheels which turn the hour and minute 
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The wheel E performs one revolution in an hour; 
the wheel N N, which is turned by the axis of the 
wheel E, muſt likewiſe make only one revolution in 
the ſame time; and the minute-hand is fixed to the 
ſocket of this wheel, The wheel N has 3o teeth, and 
acts upon the wheel O, which has likewiſe 30 teeth, 
and the ſame diameter; conſequently the wheel O 
takes one hour to a revolution : now the wheel O car- 
ries the pinion p, Which has 6 teeth, and which acts 
upon the wheel gg of 72 teeth; conſequently the pi- 
nion þ makes 12 revolutions while the wheel gg makes 
one, and of courſe the wheel 99 takes 12 hours to one 
revolution; and upon the ſocket of this wheel the 


hour- hand is fixed. All that has been ſaid here con- 


cerning the revolutions of the wheels, Cc. is equally 
applicable to watches as to clocks, 

The ingenions Dr F 
ſhow the hours, minutes, and ſeconds, with only three 


wheels and two pinions in the whole movement. The 


dial plate (fig. 3.) has the hours engraven upon it in 


ſpiral ſpaces along two diameters of a circle containing 
four times 60 minutes. The index A goes round in 
four hours, and counts the minutes from any hour by 
which it has paſſed to the next following hour, The 
time, therefore, in the poſition of the index ſhown in 
the figure is either 325 minutes paſt XII. III. or VIII ; 
and fo in every other quarter of the circle it points to 
the number of minutes after the hours which the in- 
dex laſt left in its motion. The ſmall hand B, in the 
afch at top, goes round once in a minute, and ſhows 
the ſeconds. The wheel-work of this clock may be 
ſcen in fig. 4. A is thefirſt or great wheel, containing 
160 teeth and going round in four hours with the in- 
dex Ain fig. 3. let down by a hole on its axis. This 
wheel turns a pinion B of 10 leaves, which therefore 
goes round in a quarter of an hour. On the axis of 
this pinion is the wheel C of 120 teeth: which goes 
round in the ſame time, and turns a pinion D 
of eight leaves round in a minute, with the ſecond 
hand B of fig. 3. fixed on its axis, and alſo the com- 


mon wheel E of zo teeth for moving a pendulum 


(by palettes) that vibrates ſeconds, as in a common 


1 70 1 


ranklin has contrived a clock to 
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clock, This clock is wound up by a line going over 6{oct. 
a pully on the axis of the great wheel, like a common 


thirty hour clock. Many of thefe admirably ſimple 
machines have been conſtructed, which meaſure time 
cxcccdingly well, It is ſubject, however, to the in- 
convenience of requiring ent winding by drawing 
up the weight, and likewiſe to ſome uncertainty as to 
the particular hour ſhown by the index A, Mr Fer- 
guſon has propoſed to remedy theſe inconveniences by 
the follow ing conſtruction, In the dial-plate of his 
clock (fig. 5.) there is an opening, a bc d, below the 
centre ; through which appears part of a flat plate, on 
which the 12 hours, with their diviſions into quarters, 
are engraved, This plate turns reund in 12 hours; 
and the index A points. out the true hour, &c. B 1s 
the minute-hand, which goes round the large circle of 


60 minutes whilſt the plate a U c\d/ſhifts its place one 
hour under the fixed index A. Ther 


ge is another open- 
ing ef g, through which the ſeconds are ſeen on a 
flat moveable ring at the extremity,of a fleur-de-lis en- 
graved on the dial- plate. A in fig. 6. is the great 
wheel of this clock, containing 120 teeth, and turn- 
ing round in 12 hours, The axis of this wheel bears 
the plate of hours, which may be moved by a pin paſ- 


. 4 


ſing Carough ſmall holes drilled in the plate, without 


affecting t 


plate in the ſame time. On this axis is a wheel C of 
120 teeth, turning round a pinion D of fix leaves in 
three minutes ; on the axis of which there is a wheel 
E of go teeth, that keeps a pendulum in motion, vi- 


brating ſeconds by palettes, as im a common clock, 
when the pendulum-wheel has only 3o teeth, and goes 


round in a minute, In order to ſhow the ſeconds by 


this clock, a thin plate muſt be divided into three 
times ſixty, or 180 equal parts, and numbered 10, 20, 
30, 30, 50, 60, three times ſucceſlively ; and fixed 

on the ſame axis with the wheel of go teeth, ſo as to 


turn round near the back of the dial-plate ; and theſe 
diviſions will ſhow the ſeconds through the opening 
ef gh, fig. 5. This clock will go a week without 
winding, and always ſhow the preciſe hour ; but this 
clock, as Mr Ferguſon candidly acknowledges, has two 
diſadvantages of which Dr Franklin's clock is free. 


when the minute-hand B is adjuſted, the hour- plate 
muſt alſo be ſet right by means of a pin; and the ſmall- 


neſs of the teeth in the pendulum-wheel will cauſe the 
pendulum ball to deſcribe but ſmall arcs in its vibra- 


tions; and therefore the momentum of the ball will be 


leſs, and the times of the vibrations will be more affec- 


ted by any unequal impulſe of the pendulum-wheel on 


the palettes. Beſides, the weight of the flat ring on 


which the ſeconds are engraved will load the pivots of | 


the ax1s of the pendulum-wheel with a great deal of 
friction, which ought by all poſſible means to be ayoid- 
ed, To remedy this inconvenience, the ſecond plate 
might be omitted. | 

A clock ſimilar to Dr Franklin's was made in Lin- 


colnſhre about the end of laſt century or beginning of 


this; and is now in London in the poſſeſſion of a 
grandſon of the perſon who made it, 

A clock, ſhowing the apparent diurnal motions of 
the ſun and moon, the age and phaſes of the moon, 
with the time of her coming to the meridian, and the 

times 


e Wheel-work. The great wheel A turns 
a pinion Bof ten leaves round in an hour, and car- 
ries the minute-hand B on its axis round the dial- 
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Clock. times of high and low water, by having only two 
- wheels and a pinion added to the common movement, 


was contrived by Mr Ferguſon, and deicribed in his Se- 


plate CLX. lect Exerciſes. The dial · plate of this clock (fig 7.) con- 


tains all the twenty-four hours ot the day and night. S 13 
the ſun, which ſerves as an hour index, by going round 
the dial-plate in twenty-four hours ; and M 1s the moon, 
which goes round in twenty-four hours fifty minutes and 
2 half, the time of her going round in the heavens from 
one meridian to the ſame meridian again. The ſun is 
fixed to a circular plate (ſce fig. 8.), and carried round 
by the motion of that plate on which the twenty - four 


hours are engraven; and within them is a circle divi- 


ded into twenty- nine and a halt equal parts for the days 
of the moon's age, reckoning from new moon to new 
moon; and each day ſtands directly under the time, 
in the tweiity-four hour circle of the moon's coming to 
the meridian ; the XII under the ſun ſtanding for noon, 
and the oppoſite XII for midnight, The moon M 
is fixed to another circular plate (tig. 6.) of the ſame 
diameter with that which carries the ſun, part of which 
may be ſeen through the opening, over which the 
ſmall wires r and b paſs in the moon- plate. The wirea 
ſhows the moon's age and time of her coming to the 
meridian, and & ſhows the time of high-water for that 
day in the ſun- plate. The diſtance of theſe wires an- 
| ſwers to the ditference of time between the moon's 
coming to the meridian and high-water at the place for 
which the clock is made. At London their difference 
is two hours and a half. Above thc moon-plate there 
is a fixed plate N, ſupported by a wire A, fixed to it 


at one end and fixed at right angles into the dial-plate 


at the midnight XII. This plate may repreſent 
the earth, and the dot L London, or the place 
to which the clock is adapted. Around this plate 
there is an elliptic ſhade on the moon-plate, the high- 
eſt points of which are marked high-water, and the 
loweſt low-water. As this plate turns round below the 
plate N, theſe points come ſucceſſively even with L, 
and ſtand over it at the times when it is high or low 
water at the given place; which times are pointed by 


the ſun $ on the dial-plate ; and the plate H above 


XII at noon riſcs or falls with the tide. As the ſun 
S goes round the dial-plate in twenty-four hours, and 
the moon M in twenty-four hours tifty minutes and a 
half, it is plain that the moon makes only twenty-eight 
revolutions and a half, whilſtthe ſun makes twenty-nine 
and a half; ſo that it will be twenty-nine days and a 
And thus the 
wire aſhifts over one day of the moon's age on the ſun- 
plate in twenty-four hours. The phaſes of the moon 
for every day of her age may be ſeen through a round 
| hole n in the moon-plate : thus, at conjunction or 
new moon, the whole ſpace ſeen through is black; at 
oppoſition or full moon this ſpace is white; at either 
quadrature half black and half white ; and at every 
poſition the white part reſembles the viſible part of the 
moon for every day of her age. The black ſhaded 
ſpaceNfF/ (bg. 8.) on the ſun-plate ſerves for theſe 
appearances. repreſents the new moon, F the full 

moon, and F herfirſt quarter, and / her laſt quarter, &c. 
Thewheel-work and tide-work of this clock are repre- 
ſented in fig. 9. A and B are two wheels of equal 
diameters : A has fifty-ſeyentecth, withan hollow axis 
that paſſes through the dial of the clock, and carries 


bk 90-3 


che ſun- plate with the ſun S. B has ſifty- nine teeth, 
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with a ſolid ſpindle for its axis, which turns within the 
hollow axis of A, and carries the moon- plate with the 
moon M: both wheels are turned round by a pinion 
C of ninetcen leaves, and this pinion is turned round 
by the common clock-work in eight hours ; and as 
nineteen is the third part of fey -leven; the wheel A 


Clock- 


will go round in twenty-four-hours ; and the wheel B 


in twenty-four hours fifty minutes and a half: fifty- 
ſeven being to twenty-four as fifty-nine to twenty-four 


hours fifty minutes and a half very nearly, On the 


back of the wheel B is fixed an elliptical ring D, which, 
in its revolution, raiſes and lets down a lever EF, whoſe 
centre of motion 1s on a pin at F; and this, by the up- 
right bar G, raiſes and lets down the tide-plate H 
twice in the time of the moon's revolving from the me- 


ridian to the meridian again: this plate moves between 


four rollers R, R, R, R. A clock of this kind was 
adapted by Mr Fer 
watch : the great wheel of a watch goes round in four 
hours ; on the axis of this he fixed a wheel of twenty 
tecth, to turn a wheel of forty teeth on the axis of the 
pinion C; by which means that pinion was turned 
round in eight hours, the wheel A in twenty-four, and 


the wheel B in twenty-four hours fifty minutes and a 


half. 


two curious contrivances. The firſt, for giving motion 
to the parts of a clock by making it to deſcend along 


ſon to the movement of an old 


To this article we ſhall ſnbjoin a brief account of 


an inclined plane, is the invention of Mr Maurice 


Wheeler ; and the clock itſelf may be ſeen in Don 
Saltero's coftee-houſe at Chelſea, DE, fig. 10. is the 
inclined plane on which the clock A B C deſcends ; 
this conſiſts externally of a hoop about an inch broad, 
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and two ſides or plates ſtanding out beyond the hoop 


about one-cighth of an inch all round, with indented 


edges, that the clock may not ſlide, but turn round 


whilſt it moves down. One of theſe plates is inſcribed 


with the twenty-four hours, which paſs ſacceſſively 


under the index LP, fig. 11. which is always in a poſi- 
tion perpendicular to the horizon, and ſhows the hour 
on the top of the machine : for this reaſon the lower 
part of the index, or H L, is heavieſt, that it may pre- 


ponderate the other H P, and always keep it pendu- 
lous, with its point to the vertical hour, as the move- 


ment goes on. Inſtead of this index, an image may 
be fixcd for ornament on the axis g, which with an 
erected finger performs the office of an index. In or- 
der to deſcribe the internal part or mechaniſm of this 
clock, let LE T 
the hoop, and 1 F the fame plate, on which is placed 
the train of w 

ſame as in other clocks, and is governed by a balance 
and regulator as in them. But there 1s no need of a 
ſpring and fuſee in this clock ; their effects being 0- 
therwiſe anſwered, as we ſhall ſee. In this we Oo 
the great wheel of 1 is placed in the centre, or upon the 
axis of the movement, and the other wheels and parts 
towards one fide, which would therefore prove a bias 
to the body of the clock, and cauſe it to move, even 


be the external circumference of 


cel- work 1, 2, 3, 4, which is much the 


on an horizontal plane, for ſome ſhort diſtance ; this 


makes it neceſſary to fix a thin plate of lead at C, on 
the oppoſite part of the hoop, to reſtore the equilibrium 
of the movement. This being done, the machine will 
abide at reſt in any poſition on the horizontal plane 

| HH; 
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| Clock. HI; but if that plane be changed into the inclined 


plane D E, it will touch it in the point D; but it 
cannot reſt there, becauſe the centre of gravity at M 
acting in the direction MI, and the point T having 
nothing to ſupport it, muſt continually deſcend, and 
carry the body down the plane, But now if any 
weight P be fixed on the other fide of the machine, 
ſuch as ſhall remove the centre of gravity from M to 
the point Vin the line LD which paſſes through the 
point D, it will then reſt upon the inclined plane, as 
in the caſe of the rolling cylinder. If this weight 


P be ſuppoſed not fixed, but ſuſpended at the end of 


an arm, or vedis, which arm or lever is at the fame 
time faſtened to a centrical wheel 1, moving on the axis 


ſide, aud the power of the weight be juſt equal to the 
friction or reſiſtance of the train, it will remain motion - 


leſs as it did before when it was fixed ; and confe- © 
quently the clock alſo will be at reſt on the inclined. 


2 But ſuppoſing the power of the weight P to 
be ſuperior to the reſiſtance of the train, it wilt then 
put it into motion, and of courſe the clock likewiſe ; 
Which will then commence a motion down the plane; 
while the weight P, its vectis PM, and the wheel 1, 
all conſtantly retain the ſame poſition which they have 
at firſt when the clock begins to move. Hence it is 
eaſy to underſtand, that the weight P may have ſach 
an intrinſic gravity, as ſhall cauſe it to act upon the 
train with any required force, ſo as to produce a mo- 
tion in the machine of any required velocity; ſuch, for 
_ inſtance, as ſhall carry it once round in twenty-four 


four inches, it will deſcribe the length of their circum- 
ference, viz. 12,56 inches in one natural day; and 


therefore, if the plane be of a ſufficient breadth, 


fach a clock may go ſeveral days, and would fur- 
nith a perpetual motion, if the plane were infinitely 
extended. Let 8 D be drawn through M perpendicu- 
lar to the inclined plane inthe point D; alſo let LD be 
perpendicular to the horizontal line HH, paſſing thro” 
D; then is the angle HDE=LDS=DMT ; whence 
it follows that the greater the angle of the plane's ele- 
vation is, the greater will be the arch DT ; and conſe- 


quently the further will the common centre of gravity 


be removed from M ; therefore the power of P will be 
augmented, and of courſe the motion of the whole ma- 
chine accelerated. Thus it appears, that by duly ad- 
juſting the intrinſic weight of P, at firſt to produce a 
motion ſhowing the mean time as near as poſſible, the 
time may be afterwards corrected, or the clock made 
to go faſter or ſlower by raiſing or depreſling the plane, 
by means of the ſcrew at S. The angle to which the 
plane is firſt raiſed is about ten degrees. The marquis 
of Worceſter is alſo ſaid to have contrived a watch that 
moved on a declivity. See farther, Phil. Tranſ. Abr. 
vol. 1. p. 468, &c. or no 16. 

The other contrivance is that of M. de Gennes for 
making a elock afcend on an inclined plane. To this 
end let ABC (fig. 12.) be the machine on the inclined 
plane EDE, and let it be kept at reſt upon it, or in 
equilibrio by the weight P at the end of the lever PM, 
The circular area CF is one end of a ſpring barrel in 
the middle of che movement, in which is included a 
"ſpring as in a common watch, To this end of the 
barrel the arm or lever PM is fixed upon the centre M; 


2 


S,* 


CL O 


and thus, when the clock is wound up, the ſpring Clock. 
moves the barrel, and therefore the lever and weight ß 


in the ſituation PM. In doing this, the centre of 
gravity is conſtantly removed farther from the centre 
of the machine, and therefore it muſt determine the 
clock to move upwards, which it will continue to do 
as long as the ſpring is unbending itſelf ; and thus the 
weight and its lever PM will preſerve the ſituation they 
firſt have, and do the office of a chain and fulce, 
Phil. Tranſ. no 140. or Abridg. vol. i. p. 467. 

By ſtat. 9 and 10 W. III. cap. 28. 4 2. no perſon 
ſhall export, or endeavour to export out of England, 


any outward or inward box-caſe or dial-plate, of 


| b gold „ ſilver, braſs, or other metal, for clock or watch, 
M of the machine, which wheel by its teeth ſhall com- 
municate with the train of wheels, &c. on the other 


vithout the movement in or with every ſuch box, Cc. 
made, np fit for uſe, with the maker's name engraven 


thereon; nor ſhall any perſon make up any clock or 


watch” withont putting his name and place of a- 
bode or freedom, and no other name or place, on e- 
very clock or watch; on penalty of forfeiting every 
ſuch box, caſe, and dial-plate, clock and watch, not 
made up and engraven as aforeſaid ; and 201. one 
moiety.to.the king, the other to thoſe that ſhall ſuc 
for the ſame. | 
Cocks, portable, or picket, commonly denomina- 
ted Watches, Sce the article Waren. 


Clock-Morſt, properly fo called, is that part of the 
movement which ſtrikes the hours, Cc. on a bell; in 


contradiſtinction to that part of the movement of a 


clock or watch which is deſigned to meaſure and cx- 

hibit the time on a dfal-plate, and which is termed 
» Watch-work. | 
hours: then, if the diameters of the plates ABC be I. Of the C/ock-part. The wheels compoling this 
part are: The great or firſt wheel H; which is moved Pl. CXL1, 
by the weight or ſpring at the barrel G: in ſixteen or fig: 13: 
thi 


rty-hour clocks, this has uſually pins, and is called 
the pin-uheel; in eight-day pieces, the ſecond wheel 


I is commonly the pin- wheel, or ſtriking-wheel, which 


is moved by the former. Next the ſtriking-wheel is 
the detent-wheel, or hoop-whecl K, having a hoop 
almoſt round it, wherein is a vacancy at which the 


clock locks. The next is the third or fourth wheel, ac- 


cording to its diſtance from the firſt, called the warn- 
ing-wheel L. The laſt js the flying pinion Q, with a 
fly or fan, to gather air, and ſo bridle the rapidi 

of the clock's motion. To theſe muſt be added the 
pinion of report; Which drives round the locking- 
wheel, called alſo the conmt-wheel ; ordinarily with ele- 


ven notches in it, unequally diſtant, to make the clock 


ſtrike the hours, . | | 
Beſides the wheels, to the clock part belongs the 


raſh or ratch Ga kind of wheel with twelve large fangs, 


running coficentrical to the dial- Wheel, and ſerving to 
lift up the detents every hour, and make the clock 


ſtrike: the detents or ſtops, which being lifted up 


and let fall, lock and unlock the clock in ftriking ; 
the hammer, as S, which ſtrikes the bell R; the ham- 


mer tails, as T, by which the ſtriking pins draw back 


the ham mers; latches, whereby the work is lifted u 


and unlocked ; and liſting- pieces, as P, which lift up 


and unlock the detents. 
The method of calculatipg the numbers of a piece 


of clock-work having ſomething in it very entertain 


ing, and at the ſame time very caſy and uſeful, we 


ſhall give the readers the rules reJatingthereto : 1. Re- 


gard here needs only be had to the counting-wheel, 
ſtriking» 
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round once in 12 or 24 hours; the detent-wheel moves 
round every ſtroke the clock ſtrikes, or ſometimes but 
once in two ſtrokes : wherefore it follows, that, 2. 


As many pins as are in the pin-wheel, ſo many turns 


hath the detent-wheel in one turn of the pin-wheel ; 
or, which is the ſame, the pins of the pin-wheel are 
the quotients of that wheel divided by the pinion of 
the detent-wheel. Bur if the detent-wheel move but 
once round in two ſtrokes of the clock, then the ſaid 
quotient is but half the number of pins. 3. As many 
turns of the pin- wheel as are required to perform the 
ſtrokes of 12 hours (which are 78), ſo many turns muſt 
the pinion of report have to turn round the count-wheel 
once: or thus, the quotient of 78, divided by the num- 
ber of ſtriking-pins, ſhall be the quotient for the pi- 
nion of report and the count-whecl ; and this is in 
caſe the pinion of report be fixed to the arbour of the 
pin-wheel, which is commonly done. 

An example will make all plain: The locking-wheel 
. being 48, the pinion of report 8, the 
3) 43 (6. pin-wheel 73, the ſtriking pins are 13, 


6 » (13. the pinion of report. As for the warn- 
2 68. ing-wheel and fly-wheel, it matters lit- 


| 63-4 tle what numbers they have; their uſe 
1 being only to bridle the rapidity of the 
motion of the other wheels. 
The following rules will be of good ſervice in this 
calculation. 1. To find how many ſtrokes a clock ſtrikes 
in one turn of the fuſee or barrel: As the turns of the 
great wheel or fuſec are to the days of the clock's 
continuance ; ſo is the number of ſtrokes in 24 hours, 
Viz, 156, to the ſtrokes of one turn of the fulee, 
2. To find how many days a clock will go: As the 

ſtrokes in 24 hours are to thoſe in one turn of the fu- 
ſee; ſo are the turns of the fuſce to the days of the 
clock's going. | OE 

3. To find the number of turns of the ſuſee or barrel: 
As the ſtrokes in one turn of the fuſee are to thoſe of 
24 hours; ſo is the clock's continuance to the turns of 
the fuſce or great wheel. 

on the axis 1 the great wheel: As the number of ſtrokes 
in the clock's continuance is to the turns of the fuſec; 
ſo are the ſtrokes in 12 hours, viz. 78, to the quo- 
tient of the pinion of report fixed on the arbour of the 
great wheel. 


5. To find the flrokes in the clocks continuance + As 


12 is to 7B; ſo are the hours of the clock's continu 
ance to the number of ſtrokes in that time, N 


es may be ſo regulated as to mcaſare true equal time. 


— a | The ſtars make 366 revolutions from 
= * 7 

„H. M. S. any point of the compaſs to the ſame 

5 point again in 365 days and one mi- 
10 3 %$6jnuec; and therefore they gain a 365th 
20 7 Faſof a revolution every 24 hours of mean 
219 TT 43folar time, near enough for regulating 
%% 15 44 any clock or watch. | 
%% 19 39] This acceleration is at the rate of 3 
5% 23 35min. 55 ſec. 53 thirds, 59 fourths in 24 
70 27 3 Ihours; or, in the neareſt round numbers, 
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Clock ſtriking- wheel, and detent-wheel, which move round 
iin this proportion : the count-wheel commonly goes 


and ſo of the reſt. Note alſo, that 78 
divided by 13 gives 6, the quotient. of 


4. To find the number of leaves in the pinion of report 


crown- wheel. 
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3 minutes, 56 ſeconds; by which quan- 31 
tity of time every ſtar comes round 35 
ſooner than it did on the day before. 39 19 
Therefore if you mark the preciſe 43 15 
moment ſhown by a clock or watch 47 11 
when any ſtar vanithes behind a chim- 11 7 
ney, or any other object, as ſeen thro” F322 
a {mall hole in a thin plate of metal, 53 58 
fixed in a window-ſhutter ; and do this 2 54 
for ſeveral nights ſucceſſively (as ſup- 6 50 
poſe rwenty) ; if, at the end of that time, 10 46 
the ſtar vaniſhes as much ſooner than it I4 42 
did the firſt night, by the clock, as an- 18 28 
ſwers to the time denoted in the table a 
for ſo many days, the clock goes true: 26 30 
otherwiſe not, If the difference between 30 26 
the clock and ſtar be leſs than the table 34 22 
ſhows, the clock goes too faſt ; if great- 95 17 
er, it goes too flow ; and muſt be re- 43 13 
gulared accordingly, by mw down or 46 [bæ 
raiſing up the ball of the pendulum, by|28|1 50 5 
little and little, by turning the ſcrew-[29jt 54 1 
nut under the ball, till you find it keeps|3o0ſr 57 57 


true equal time. | 
Thus, ſappoſing the ſtar ſhould diſappear behind a 
chimney, any night when it is XII. by the clock; and 


that, on the 20th night afterward, the ſame ſtar 


ſhould diſappear when the time is 41 minutes 22 ſe- 
conds paſt X. by the clock; which being ſubtracted 
from 12 hours © min. © ſec. leaves remaining 1 hour 
18 minutes 38 ſeconds for the time the ſtar is then 
faſter than the clock: look in the table, and againſt 
20, in the left hand column, you will find the acce- 
leration of the ſtar to be 1 hour 18 min. 38. ſec. 
agrecing exactly with what the difference ought to be 
between the clock and ſtar: which ſhows that the 


clock meaſures true equal time, and agrees with the 


mean ſolar time, as it ought to do. 

II. Of the Watch-part of a clock or watch. This 
is that part of the movement which is deſigned to 
meaſure and exhibit the time on a dial-plate; in con- 
tradiſtinction to that part which contributes to the 
ſtriking of the hour, Cc. : | | | 

The ſeveral members of the watch-part are, 1. The 
balance, conſiſting of the rim, which is its circular part 
and the verge, which is its ſpindle; to which belon 
two palettes or leaves, that play in the teeth of the 
2. The potence, or pottance, which 
is the ſtrong ſtud in pocket-watches, whereon the low- 
er pivot or the verge plays, and in the middle of which 
one pivot of the balance-wheel plays; the bottom of 
the pottance 1s called the foot, the middle part the 
noſe, and the upper part the ſhoulder. 3. The cock, 
which 1s the piece covering the balance. 4. The re- 
gulator, or pendulum ſpring, which is the ſmall ſpring, 
in the new pocket-watches, underneath the balance. 
5. Thependulum (fig. 13); whoſe parts are, the verge x, 
palettes 5, 5, cocks yyy, the rod, the fork 2, the flatt 2, 
the bob or great ball 3, and the corrector or regula- 
tor 4, being a contrivance of Dr Derham for bring- 
ing the pendulum to its nice vibrations. 6. The 
wheels, which arc the crown-wheel F in pocket- 
picces, and ſwing-wheel in pendulums; ſerving todrive 
the balance or pendulum. 7. The contrate-wheel E, 
which is that next the crown-wheel, Cc. and whoſe 


Ss | teeth 
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teeth and hoop lie contrary to thoſe of other wheels ; 


—— whence the name. 8. The great, or firſt wheel C; 


which is that the fuſce B, Cc. immediately drives, by 
means of the chain or ſtring of the ſpring-box or bar- 
rel A; after which are the ſecond wheel D, third 
wheel, &c, Laſtly, betwcen the frame aud dial-plate, 
is the pinion of report, which is that fixed on the ar- 
bour of the great whecl ; and ſerves to drive the dial- 
wheel, as that ſerves to carry the hand, 

For the illuſtration of this part of the work which 
lies concealed, let ABC (fig. 14.) repreſent the upper- 
molt ſide of the frame plate, as it appears when de- 
tached from the dial-platc : the middle of this plate is 


perforated with a hole, receiving that end of the arbour 


of the centre wheel which carries the minute-hand ; 
near the plate is fixed the pinion of report a b of 10 


teeth; this drives a wheel cd of 40 teeth; this wheel 


carries a pinion e f of 12 teeth; and this again drives 
a wheel g h with 36 teeth, 


As in the body of the watch the wheels every 


where divide the pinions ; here, on the contrary, the 
pinions divide the wheels, and by that means dimi- 
niſh the motion, which is here neceſſary ; for the hour- 
hand, which is carried on a ſocket fixed on the wheel 


4 , is required to move but once round, while the 


pinion a 6 moves twelve times round. For this pur- 


_ poſe the motion of the wheel ec d is ; of the pinion a 6, 


Again, while the wheel c d, or the pinion %, goes 
once round, it turns the wheel g/ but; part round; 
conſequently the motion of g / is but ; of , of the mo- 
tion of ab; but ; of; is „; 4. e. the hour-wheel g h 
moves once round in the time that the pinion of re- 
port, on the arbour of the centre or minute-wheel, 
makes 12 revolutions, as required. Hence the ſtruc- 
ture of that part of a clock or watch which ſhows the 
time may be caſily underſtood. — | 

The cylinder A (fig. 13.) put into motion by a 
weight or incloſed ſpring moves the fuſce B, and the 


great wheel C, to which it is fixed by the line or chord 


that goes round each, and anſwers to the chain of a 
watch, 


The method of calculation is eaſily underſtood by 


the ſequel of this article: for, ſuppoſe the great wheel 
C goes round once in 12 hours, then if it be a royal 
pendulum clock, ſwinging ſeconds, we have box60X12 
= 43200 ſeconds or beats in one turn of the great 
wheel. But becauſe there are 60 ſwings or ſeconds 
in one minute, and the ſeconds are ſhown by an index 
on the end of the arbour of the ſwing-wheel, which in 
thoſe clocks is in an horizontal poſition ; therefore, it 
is neceſſary that the ſwing-wheel F ſhouldhave 3oteeth ; 
whence 42222. 720, the number to be broken into 


quotients for finding the number of teeth for the other 
wheels and pinions. 5 

In ſpring-clocks, the diſpoſition of the wheels in 
the watch part is ſuch as is here repreſented in the fi- 
gure, where the crown-wheel F is in an horizontal po- 
ſition ; the ſeconds not being ſhown there by an index, 
as is done is the large pendulam clocks, Whence in 
theſe clocks the wheels are diſpoſed in a different man- 
ner, as repreſented in fig. 14. where C is the great wheel, 
and D the centre or minute-wheel, as before: but 
the contrate wheel E is placed on one ſide, and F the 
ſwing - wheel is placed with its centre in the fame per- 


NI 
peudicular line GH with the minute-wheel, and with Clock. 
its plane perpendicular to the horizon, as are all the —— 
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others, Thus the minute and hour hands turn on the 
end of the arbour of the minute-wheel at a, and the ſe- 
cond hand on the arbour of the ſwing-whecl at 6. 


Theory and calculation of the Watch-part, aslaid down 


by the Rev. Dr Derham,—1. The ſame motion, it is 


evident, may be performed cither by one wheel and 


one pinion, or many wheels and many pinions ; pro- 
vided the number of turns of all the wheels bear the 
proportion to all the pinions which that one wheel 
bears to its pinion : or, which is the ſame thing, if 
the number produced by multiplying all the wheels 
together, be to the number produced by multiplying 
all the pinions together, as that one wheel to that 
one pinion. Thus, ſuppoſe you had occaſion for a 
wheel of 1440 tecth, with a pinion of 28 leaves ; 
you make it into three wheels of 36, 8, and 5, and 


three pinions of 4, 7, and 1. For the three wheels, 
36, 8, and 5, multiplied together, give 1440 for the 


wheels, and the three pinions 4, 7, and 1, multiplied 
together, give 28 for the pinions, Add, that it mat- 
ters not 1n what order the wheels and pinions are ſet, 
or which pinion runs in which wheel ; only, for con- 


venience ſake, the biggeſt numbers are commonly put 
to drive the reſt, 


2. Two whecls and pinions of different numbers 
may perform the ſame motion. Thus, a wheel of 36 
drives a pinion of 4; the ſame as a wheel of 45 a pi- 
nion of 5; or a wheel of 90 a pinion of 10: the 


turns of each being 9. | . 
3. If, in breaking the train into parcels, any of 


the quotients ſnould not be liked; or if any other two 
numbers, to be multiplied together, are deſired to be 
varied; it may be done by this rule. Dfvide the two 
numbers by any other two numbers which will mea- 
ſure them ; multiply the quotients by the alternate di- 
viſors ; the product of theſe two laſt numbers found 
will be equal to the product of the two numbers firſt 
given, Thus, if you would vary 36 times 8, divide 


| theſe by any two numbers which will eyenly meaſure 
them: ſo, 36 by 4 gives 9; and 8 by 1 gives 8: 


now, by the rule, 9 times 1 is 9, and 8 times 4 is 32 


ſo that for 368, you have 3a x9; each equal to 288. 
If you divide 36 by 6 and 8 by 2, and multiply as 


before, you have 24X12=30x8=288, | 
4. If a wheel and pinion fall out with croſs num- 
bers, too big to be cut in wheels, and yet not to be 
altered by theſe rules; in ſeeking for the pinion of re- 
port, find two numbers of the ſame, or a near pro- 
portion, by this rule: as either of the two given num- 
bers 1s to the other, ſo is 360 to a fourth, Divide 
that fourth number, as alſo 360, by 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 10, 
12, 15(cach of which numbers exactly meaſures 360), 
or by any of thoſe numbers that bring a quotient 
neareſt to an integer. As ſuppoſe you had 147 for 
the whecl, and 170 for the pinion ; which are too 
great to be cut into ſmall wheels, and yet cannot þo 
reduced into leſs, as having no other common meaſure 
but unity; ſay, as 170: 147 : : 360 : 211, Or, as 147: 
170 : : 360: 416. Divide the fourth number and 
360 by one of the foregoing numbers; as 311 and 
360 by 6, it gives 52 and 60; divide them by. g, 
you have 39 and 45: and if you divide 360 and 316 by 
| a 95 


„ 


„ 


8 
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60, or 39 and 45, or 45 and 52, Cc. 

5. To come to practice in calculating a piece of 
watch-work : Firſt pitch on the train or beats of the 
balance in an hour ; as, whether a ſwift one of about 
20,000 beats (the uſual train of a common 30 hour 
pocket-watch), or a ſlower of about 16000 (the train 
of the new pendulum pocket-watches), or any other 
train, Next, reſolve on the number of turns the fu- 
{ce is intended to have, and the number of hours the 
piece is to go: ſuppoſe, e. g. 12 turns, and to go 30 
hours, or 192 hours (7. e. 8 days), &c. Proceed now 
to find the beats of the balance or pendulum in one 
turn of the fuſee ; thus in numbers; 12: 16 : : 20000: 
26666. Wherefore, 26666 are the beats in one turn 
of the fuſee or great wheel, and are equal to the quo- 
tients of all the wheels unto the balance multiplied to- 
gather. Now this number is to be broken into a con- 
venient parcel of quotients; which is to be done thus: 
firſt, halve the number of beats, viz. 26666, and you 
have 13333; then pitch on the number of the crown- 
wheel, ſuppoſe 17 : divide 13333 by 17, and you have 


784 for the quotient (or turns) of the reſt of the 


wheels and pinions ; which, being too big for one or 
two quotients, may be beſt broken into three. Chooſe 
therefore three numbers; which, when multiplied all 


together continually, will come neareſt 784: as ſup- 
poſe yo, 9, and 9, multiplied continually, give 810, 


which is ſomewhat too much; therefore try again o- 
ther numbers, 11, 9, 8: theſe, drawn one into ano- 
ther continually, produce 792 ; which is as near as 
can be, and is a convenient quotient. Having thus 


contrived the piece from the great wheel to the ba- 
lance, but the numbers not falling out exactly, as you 
firſt propoſed, correct the work thus: firſt, multiply 792, 


the product of all the quotients pitched upon, by 17 
(the notches of the ee rn? ; the produtt is 
13464, which is half the number of beats in one turn 
of the fuſce: Then find the true number of beats in an 
hour. Thus, 16: 12: : 13464 : 10098, which is half the 
beats in an hour. Then find what quotient 1s to be 
laid upon the pinion of report (by the rule given un- 
der that word). Thus, 16: 12: : 12: 9, the quo- 


tient of the pinion of report. Having thus found 


your quotients, it is eaſy to determine what numbers 
the wheels ſhall have, for chooſing what numbers the 
pinions ſhall have, and multiplying the pinions by 

6 their quotients, the product is the num- 
4) 36 (-9 ber for the wheels. Thus, the number of 


5) 55 (11 
4 45 
5) 40 


is 9 therefore the number for the dial- 
2 wheel muſt be 4X9, or 36: ſo the next 
pinion being 5, its quotient 11, therefore 
the great wheel muſt be 5X11==55 ; and 
IT ſo of the reſt." | 


Such is the method of calculating the numbers of a 


16 hour watch. Which watch may be made to go 
longer by leſſening the train, and altering the pinion 
of report. Suppoſe you could conveniently ſlacken the 
train to 16000; then ſay, As 5 16000, or Booo : 
124604: : 12: 20; ſo that this watch will go 20 hours. 
Then for the pinion of report, ſay (by the rule given 
ander that word), as 20: 12: : 12. 7, So that 7 


4 


Clock. 8, you have 45 and 52 exactly. Wherefore, inſtead of 
w—y the two numbers 147 and 170, you may take 52 and 


the pinion of report is 4, and its quotient 


10 and 6, or 8 and 7, v&c.), and it is 
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is the quotient of the pinion of report. 4) 28 ( 75 Clock. 


And as to the numbers, the operation is — 


the fame as before, only the dial-wheel 5) 55 (11 
is but 28 ; for its quotient is altered to 7. 5) 45 ( 9 
If you would give numbers to a watch of 5) 40 ( 8 
about T0000 beats in an hour, to have 12ñ 
turns of the fuſee, to go 170 hours, and "I 
17 notches in the crown-wheel ; the work 


is the ſame, in a manner, as in the laſt example: and 


conſequently thus: as 12: I70: : 10000; 141666, 
which fourth number 1s the beats in one turn of the 
fuſec; its half, 70833, being divided by 17, gives 
4167 for the quotient : and becauſe this number is too 
big for three quotients, therefore chooſe four, as 10, 
8, 8, 6? ; whoſe product into 17 makes 71808, near- 
ly equal to half the true beats in one turn of the fu- 


ſee. Then ſay, as 170: 12: 71808: 5069, which is 


half the true train of your watch. And again, 170 : 
I2: : 12: 44%, the denominator of which exprefles 
the pinion of report, and the numerator is the num- 
ber of the dial-wheel. But theſe numbers being too 
big to he cut in ſmall wheels, they muſt be varied by 
the fourth rule above. Thus: | 

As 144: 170: : 360: 425; 

Or 170: 144: : 360: 305, 


Then dividing 360, and either of theſe 24) 20 (12 


two fourth proportionals (as directed by — 
the rule), ſuppoſe by 15 ; you will have 6) 60 (10 
+4 or 32 ; then the numbers of the whole 6) 48 ( 8 


movement will ſtand as in the margin, 5) 40) 8 
Such is the calculation of ordinary 5) 33 (62 


watches, to ſhow the hour of the day : 


in ſuch as ſhow minutes, and ſeconds, 17 
the proceſs is thus: 


1. Having reſolved on the beats in an hour; by di- 


viding the deſigned train by 60, find the beats in a 
minute : and accordingly, find proper numbers for the 


crown-wheel and quotients, ſo as that the minute- 
wheel ſhall go round once in an hour, and the ſecond 
wheel once in a minute, | | 
Suppoſe, e. g. you ſhall chooſe a pendulum of ſe- 
ven inches, which vibrates 142 ſtrokes in a minute, 
and 8520 in an hour. Half theſe ſums are yr, and 
4260. Now, the firſt work is to break this 71 into 
a good proportion, which will fall into one quotient, 
and the crown-wheel. Let the crown-wheel have 15 
notches; then 71, divided by 15, gives nearly 5; fo 
a crown-wheel of 15, and a wheel and pinion whoſe 
quotient is 5, will go round in a minute to carry a 
hand to ſhow ſeconds, For a hand to 1 5 


round in an hour to ſhow minutes, becauſe 8) 40 ( 5 


there are 60 minutes in an hour, it is but — 
breaking 60 into good quotients (ſuppoſe 15 


donc. Thus, 4260 is broken as near as 8) 6 
can be into proper numbers. But ſince it 8) 6 1 
does not fall out exactly into the above- 8) 40 ( 5 
mentioned numbers, you muſt correct (afas; 


before directed), and find the true number 15 


of beats in an hour, by multiplying 15 by 


5, which makes 75; and 75 by 60 makes 4500, which 


is half the true train, Then find the beats in one turn 
of the fuſce; thus, 16: 192: : 4500: 54000; which 
laſt is half the beats in one turn of the fnfee, This 
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54000 being divided by 4500 (the true 
12 numbers already pitched on), the quo- 
3 ticut will be 12 ; which, not being too big 
7% for a lingle quotient, needs not be divided 
| 5 into more; and the work will ſtand as in 
— che margin. As to the hour-hand, the 
15 great wheel, which performs only one re- 
volution in 12 turns of the minutc-whcel, 
will ſhow the hour; or it may be done by the minute- 
wheel, 22 
t is requiſite for thoſe who make nice aſtronomical 
obſervations, to have watches that make ſome exact 
number of beats por ſecond, without any fraction ; 
but we ſcldom find a watch that does, As four 
beats per ſecond would be a very convenient number, 
we ſhall here give the train for ſuch a watch, which 
would (like moſt others) go 3o hours, but is to be 
wound up once in 24 hours, 


The fuſce and firſt wheel, to go round in four hours. 


This wheel has 48 tecth, and it turns a pinion of 12 
leaves, on whoſe axis is the ſecond wheel, which goes 
round in one hour, and carries the minute hand. This 
wheel has 60 tceth, and turns a pinion of 10 leaves; 
on whoſe axis is the third wheel of 60 teeth, turning 
a pinion of 6 leaves; on whoſe axis is the fourth (or 


contrate) wheel, turning round in a minute, and car- 


rying the ſmall hand that ſhows the ſeconds, on a 
{mall circle on the dial-plate, divided into 60 parts: 
this contrate wheel has 48 teeth, and turns a pinion 
of 6 leaves; on whoſe axis is the crown or balance- 
wheel of 15 teeth, which makes 3o beats in cach reyo- 
lution, | | 

The crown-wheel goes 480 times round in an hour, 
and 30 times 480 make 14400, the number of beats 
in an hour. But one hour contains 3600 ſeconds ; and 
14400 divided by 3600 quotes 4, the required number 
of beats in a ſccond. ERS | 

The fuſce muſt have 7; turns, to let the chain go 
ſo many times round it. Then, as 1 turn is to 4 


hoars, ſo is 7; turns to 3o hours, the time the watch 


would po after it is wound up. | 
Sce further the articles MoVEM ENT, Turn, Ce. 
And for the hiſtory and particular conſtruction of 
Watches properly ſo called, fee the article WATCH. 
CLODIA LEX, de Cypro, was enacted by the tri- 
bune Clodius, in the year of Rome 607, to reduce Cy- 
rus into a Roman province, and expoſe Ptolemy 
king of Egypt to ſale in his regal ornaments. It im- 
wered Cato to go with the prætorian power and 
ee the auction of the king's goods, and commiſſion- 
ed him to return the money to Rome. Another, de 
Magiſlratibus, 695, by Clodius the tribune, It for- 
bad the cenſors to put a ſtigma or mark of iufamy 
upon any perſon who had not been actually accuſed 
and condemned by both the cenſors. 
ligioue, by the fame, 696, to deprive the prieſt of Cy- 
bele, a native of Peſſinuns, of his office, and confer the 
prieſthood upon Brotigonus, a Gallogrecian. An- 
other, de Provinciis, 695, which nominated the pro- 
vinces of Syria, Babylon, and Perſia, to the conſul 
Gabinus, and Achaia, Theſſaly, Macedon, and Greece, 
to his colleague Piſo, with proconſular power. It 
impowered them to defray the expences of their 
march from the public treaſury. Another, 695, which 
required the {ame diſtribulion of corn amovg the 
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Another, de e- 
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people gratis, as had been given them beſore at fix 
alles and a triens the buſhel. Another, 695, by the 
ſame, de Judiciis, It called to an account ſuch as 
had executcd a Roman citizen without a judg- 
ment of the people and all the formalitics of a trial. 
Another, by the ſanic, to pay no attention to the 
appearances of the heavens while any affair was be- 
forc the people. Another, to make the power of 


the tribunes free in making and propoling laws. 


Another, to re-eſtabliſh the companies of artiſts which 


had been inſtituted by Numa, but ſince his time abo- 
liſhed. 


CLODIUS, (Publius) a Roman deſcended of an 


illuſtrious family. He made himſelf famous for his 
licentiouſneſs, avarice, and ambition. He committed 
inceſt with his three ſiſters, and introduced himſelf in 


women's clothes into the houſe of Julius Cæſar whilſt 


Pompeia Cæſar's wife, of whom he was enamoured, 
was celebrating the myſteries of Ceres, where no man 
was permitted to appear. He was accuſed for this 
violation of human and divine laws ; but he made him- 
ſelf tribune, and by that means ſcreened himſelf from 
juſtice, He deſcended from a patrician fnto a ple- 
beian family to become a tribune, He was ſuch an 


enemy to Cato, that he made him go with prætorian 
power, in an expedition againſt Ptolemy king of Cy? 


prus, that by the difficulty of the campaign he might 
ruin his reputation, and deſtroy his intercſt at Rome 
during his abſence. Cato, however, by his uncommon 
ſucceſs fruſtrated the views of Clodius. He was al ſo 
an inveterate enemy to Cicero, and by his influence he 
baniſhed him from Rome, partly on pretence that he 
had puniſhed with death and without trial the adhe- 
rents of Catiline. He wreaked his yengeance upon Ci- 
ccro's houſe, which he burnt, and ſet all his goods to 
ſale; which, however, to his great mortification, no 
one offered to buy. In ſpite 4 Clodius, Cicero was 
recalled and all his goods reſtored to him. Clodius 
was ſometime after murdered by Milo, whoſe defence 
Cicero took upon himſclf. | 
CLOGHER, an epiſcopal town of Ircland, in the 
county of Tyrone, and province of Ulſter. It ſends 
two members to parliament. In a very carly age an 
abbey of regular canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
was founded here, St Patrick is ſaid to have preſided 


over the church of Clogher ; and baving appointed 
St Kertenn to be his ſucceſſor, he reſigned this go- 


vernment, and went to Armagh, where he founded his 
celebrated abbey. On the 2oth of April 1396, a 
dreadful fire burnt to the ground the church, the two 
chapels, the abbey, the court of the biſhops, and 
thirty-two other buildings, with all the ſacerdotal 
veſtments, utenſils, &c. belonging to the biſhop's 
chapter and church. In the year 1610, on the 24th 


of July, whilſt George Montgomery was bithop of 


Clogher, king James annexed this abbey and its reve- 
nues to that ſee, The ſee (vaJued in the king's books 
at 350l per annum by extent returned 15th James 1 ) 
is reputed to be worth L,zoco annually. W. Long. 
7. 30. N. EU. | 
CLOISTER, {Clauſtrum) a habitation ſurrounded 
with walls, and inhabited by canons or religious, &c, 
In a more peneral ſenſe, cloiſter is uſed for a mo- 
naſtery of religious of either ſex. In a more reſirain- 


ed ſenſe, cluiſter is uſed for the principal part of a re- 
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ordinarily between the church, the chapter-houſe, and 


A - ne refectory; and over Which is the dormitory. The 


cloiſters ſerved for ſeveral purpoſes in the ancient mo- 
naſterics. Petrus Bleſenſis obſer ves, that it was here 
the monks held their lectures: the lecture of morali- 
ty at the north fide, next the church; the ſchool on 
the welt, and the chapter on the caſt ; ſpiritual medi- 
tation, &c. being reſerved for the church, Lanfranc 
obſerves, that the proper uſe of the cloiſter was for 
the monks to meet in, and converſe together, at cer- 
tain hours of the day. | 

The form of the cloiſter was ſquare ; and it had its 
name clauſtrum, from clauda, ** I thut or cloſc; as 
being incloſed on its four ſides with buildings. Hence, 
in architecture, a building is {till ſaid to be in form of 
a cloiſter, when there are buildings on each of the four 
ſides of the court. 8 | 
. CLONMELL, the aſſize town of the county of 
Tipperary in Ireland, is ſituated on the river Suir, hath 
a barrack for two troops of horſe, and 1s governed by 
a mayor, recorder, bailiffs, and town-clerk. The river 
is navigable from this town to Carrick and Watertord : 
and there is ſome trade carried on here in the woollen 
branch, particularly by the quakers, who are very nu- 
merous in this neighbourhood, There is a ſpring here 
of Spa water, that iſſucs out of the fide of a riſing 


ground, that is, notwithſtanding, overlooked by a 


pretty ſteep hill, on that fide of the river Suir which 
is in the county of Waterford. The cures performed 
by drinking of this water in the ſcurvy, and other 
chronic diſtempers, drew thither, ſome years ago, a 
great reſort of people ; but faſhion, which reigns with 
an abſolute authority, has brought other waters of late 
into higher credit. It was in this town that the celebra- 
ted and Rev. Laurance Sterne was born, on the 24th of 
November 1713. The town conſiſts of four-croſs 
{ireets, and has a ſpacious. bridge of 20 arches over 


the river Suir; the market houſe is ſtrong and well 


built ; and there is a charter ſchool here for forty chil- 
dren, to which the late John Dawſon, Eſq; and Sir 


Charles Moore, Bart. were conſiderable benefactors, 


A Dominican friary was foundedat Clonmell, in 1269, 
and dedicated to St Dominick. In the fame year 
Otho de Grandiſon erected a Franciſcan friary, the 


church of which was eſtcemed one of the moſt magni- 


ficent in Ireland: in it was kept an image of St Fran- 
cis, reſpecting the miracles wrought by which many 
marvelloas ſtories are circulated. This town is very 
ancient, being built before the invaſion of the Danes: 
it was formerly defended by a ſquare wall. Oliver 
Cromwell, who found more reſiſtance from this place 
than any other of his conqueſts in the kingdom, de- 


moliſhed the caſtles and fortifications, of which now 


only the ruins remain: the chief Gothic church here 
is ſtill kept in good repair, | 

CLOSE, in heraldry. When any bird is drawn in 
a coat of arms with its wings cloſe down about it, 
(i. e. not diſplayed), and in a ſtanding poſture, they 
blazon it by this word cloſe; but if it be fly ing, they 
call it volaut. Sec VOLANT. eee 

CLosE, in muſic. See CADENCE, 

CLoct- Hauled, in navigation, the general arrange- 
ment or trim of a ſhip's ſails when ſhe endeavours to 


| make a progreſs in the neareſt direction . poſſible to- 
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Elonmell gular monaſtery, conſiſting of a ſquare built around; 
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wards that point of the compaſs from which the wind 
blows, In this manner of tailing, the keel commonly 
makes an angle of ſix points with the line of the wind; 
but ſloops and ſome other ſmall veſlels are ſaid to ſail 
almoſt a point nearer. All veſſels, however, are ſup- 
poſcd to make nearly a point of lee-way when clole- 
hauled, even when they have the advantage of a good 
ſailing breeze and ſmooth water. The anyle of lec- 


way, however, increaſes in proportion to the increaſe 


of the wind and ſea, In this diſpoſition of the ſails, 
they are all extended ſideways on the ſhip, ſo that 


the wind, as it croſles the ſhip obliquely toward the 
ſtern from forwards, may fill their cavities. But as 
the current of winds alſo enters the fails in an oblique | 
direction, the effort of it to make the ſhip advance 
is conſiderably diminiſhed : ſhe will therefore make 


the leaſt progreſs when failing in this manner. The 
ſhip is ſaid to be cloſe-hauled, becauſe at this time her 
tacks, or lower corners of the principal fails, are drawn 
cloſe down to her fide to windward, the ſheets hauled 


cloſe-aft, and all the bow-lines drawn to their greateſt 


cxtenſion to keep the ſails ſteady. 
CLosg-Quarters, certain ſtrong barriers of wood, 
ſtretching acroſs a merchant-ſhip in ſeveral places. 
They are uſed as places of retreat when a ſhip is 
boarded by her adverſary, and are therefore fitted 
with ſeveral ſmall loop-holes through which to fire the 
ſmall arms, and thereby annoy the enemy and defend 


themſelves, They are likewiſe furniſhed with ſeveral 
caiſons called powder-cheſts, which are fixed upon the 


deck, and filled with powder, old-nails, &c, and may 


be fired at any time from the cloſe-quarters upon the 
boarders. 5 


Clofe 
i! 
| Choth. 


We have known an Engliſh merchant-ſhip of 16 Falconer”: 
guns, and properly fitted with cloſe-quarters, defeat Dic. / the 
the united efforts of three French privateers who Marine. 


boarded her in the laſt war, after having engaged at 
ſome diſtance nearly a day and a half, with very few 
intervals of reſt, Two of the cruiſers were equipped 
with twelve guns each, and the other with eight. The 


French ſailors were, after boarding, ſo much expoſed 


to continued fire of muſquetry and cochorns charged 


with grenadoes, that a dreadful ſcene of carnage en- 
ſued, in which the decks were ſoon covered with the 
dead bodies of the enemy, ſeveral of which the board- 
ers, in their hurry to eſcape, had left behind. 
CLOT-BIRD: a ſpecies of FRINGILL A, 
_ CLOTH, in commerce, a manufacture made of 
wool, wove in the loom. | 
Cloths are of divers qualities, fine or courſe. The 
goodneſs of cloth, according to ſome, conſiſts in the 
following particulars: 1, That the wool be of a good 
quality, and well dreſied, 2. It muſt be equally ſpun, 
carefully obſerving that the thread of the warp be 
fineſt and better twiſted than that of the woof. 3. Ihe 
cloth muſt be well wrought, and beaten on the loom, 
ſo as to be every where equally compact. 4. The 
wool miſt not be finer at one end of the piece than in 
the reſt, 5. The liſts maſt be ſufficiently ſtrong, of 
the ſame length with the ſtaff, and muſt conſiſt of 
good wool, hair, or oftrich-feathers : or, what is ſtill 
better, of Daniſh dog's hair. 6. The cloth muſt be 
free from knots and other wnperfeftions. 7. It muſt 
be well ſcoured with fuller's earth, well falled with 
the beſt white ſoap, and aiterwards walked in clear- 
_ — | Water. 


A. Water. 
—— with the tcazel, without being too much opened. 
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3. The hair or nap muſt be well drawn out 


It muſt be ſhorn cloſe withou tmaking it thread- 
2 10, It muſt be well dricd. 11, It mult not be 
tenter-ſtretched, to force it to its juſt dimenſions. 
12. It muſt be preſſed cold, not hot preſſed, the latter 
being very injurious to woollen cloth, 

Manufatturing of whit? Cloths which are intended for 
dycing. The beſt wool for the manufacturing of cloths 
arc thoſe of England and Spain, eſpecially thoſe of 
Lincolnſhire and Segovia. To uſc thoſc wools to the 
beſt advantage, they muſt be ſcoured, by putting them 
into a liquor ſomewhat more than lukewarm, com- 
poſed of three parts fair water and one urine. Af- 
ter the wool has continued long enough in the liquor 
to ſoak, and diſſolve the greaſe, it is drained and well 
waſhed in running water, When it feels dry, and has 
no ſmell but the natural one of the ſheep, it is ſaid to 
be duly ſcoured. 


After this, it is hung to dry in the ſhade ; the heat 


of the ſan making it harſh and inflexible : when dry, 
it is beat with rods upon hurdles of wood, or on cords, 
to cleanſe it from duſt and the groſſer filth; the more, 
it is thus beat and cleanſed, the ſofter it becomes, and 


the better for ſpinuing. After beating, it muſt be Well 


picked, to free it from the reſt of the filth that had 
eſcaped the rods. 

It is now in a proper condition to be oiled, and 
carded on large iron cards placed ſlopewiſe, Olive oil 
is eſteemed the beſt for this purpoſe ; one-fifthof which 
thould be uſcd for the wool intended for the woot, and 
a ninth for that deſigned for the warp. After the 
wool has been well oiled, it is 
who firſt card it on the knee with ſmall fine cards, and 
then ſpin it on the wheel, obſerving to make the thread 
of the warp ſmaller by one-third than that of the woof 
and much compacter twiſted. 1 

The thread thus ſpun, is recled, and, made into 
{kcins. That deſigned for the woof is wound on little 
tubes, picces of paper, or ruſhes, ſo diſpoſed as that 
they may be caſily put in the eye of the ſhuttle, That 
ſor the warp is wound on a kind of large wooden 
bobbins, to diſpoſe it for warping. When warped, 
it is ſtiffened with ſize; the beſt of which is that made 
of ſhreds of parchment ; and when dry, is given to the 
weavers, who mount it on the loom, 1 

The warp thus mounted, the weavers, who are two 
to cach loom, one on cach fide, tread alternately on 
the treddle, firſt on the right ſtep, and then on the 
left, which raiſes and lowers the threads of the warp 
_equally ; between which they throw tranverſely the 
ſhuttle from the one to the other: and every time 
that the ſhuttle is thus thrown, and a thread of the 
woof inſerted within the warp, they ſtrike it conjuct- 
ly with the ſame frame, wherein is faſtened the comb 
or reed, between whole teeth the threads of the warp 
are palled, repeating the ſtroke as often as is neceſ- 
fary 

The weavers having continued their work till the 
whole warp is filled with the woof, the cloth is fi- 
niſhed ; it is then taken off the loom by unrolling it 
from the beam whereon it had been rolled in propor- 
tion as it was wove ; andnow pivento be cleanſed of 
the knots, ends of threads, ſtraws, and other filth, 
which is done with tron nippers. 


1 


iven to the ſpinners, 
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In this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be 
ſcoured with urine, or a kind of potter's clay, well 
ſteeped in water, put along with the cloth in the 
trough wherein it is fulled. The cloth being again 
cleared from the earth or urine, is returned to the 
former hands to have the leſler filth, {mall ſtraws, &c. 
taken off as before: then it is returned to the fuller 
to be beat and fulled with hot water, wherein 4 
ſuitable quantity of ſoap has been diſſolved; after ful- 
ling, it is taken out to be ſmoothed or pulled by the 
liſts lengthwiſe, to take out the wrinkles, crevices &c. 

The tmoothing is repeated every two hours, till 
the fulling be tinithed, and tne cloth brought to its 
proper breadth : after which it is wathed in clear wa- 
ter, to purge it of the ſoap, and given wet to the 
carders io raiſe the hair or nap on the right ſide with 
the thiſtle or weed. After this preparation the cloth- 
worker takes the cloth, and gives it its firſt cut or 
hearing: then the garders reſume it, and after wet- 
ting, give it as many more courſes with the teazel, 
as the quality of the ſtuff requires, always obſerving 
to begin*againſt the grain of the hair, and to end with 
it; as alſo to begin with a ſmoother thiſtle, proceed- 
ing ſtill with one ſharper and ſharper, as far as the 
ſixth degree. | | 

After theſc operations, the cloth being dried, is re- 
turned to the cloth-worker, who ſheers it a ſecond 
time, and returns it to the carders, who repeat their 
opcration as before, till the nap be well ranged on the 
ſurface of the cloth, from one end of the piece tothe 
other | 

Ihe cloth thus wove, ſcoured, napped, and ſhorn, is 
ſent to thedyer ; when dyed, it is wathed in fair water, 
and the worker takes it again wet as it is, lays the 
nap with a bruſh on the table, and hangs it on the 
tenters, where it is ſtretched both in length and breadth 
ſufficiently to ſmooth it, ſet it ſquare, and bring it to 
its proper dimenſions, without ſtraining it too much; 
obſerving to bruſh it afreſh, the way of the nap, while 
a little moiſt, on the tenters, | | 

When quite dry, the cloth is taken off the tenters, 
and bruſhed again on the table, to finiſh the laying of 
the nap: after which it 1s folded, and laid cold under 
a preſs, to make it perfectly ſmooth and even, and 
givc it a gloſs, _ ited 

Laſtly, the cloth being taken out of the preſs, and 
tne papers, &c, for gloſſing it removed, it is in a con- 
dition for ſale oruſe. With regard to the manufac- 
ture of mixt cloths, or thoſe wherein the wools are 
firſt dycd, and then mixt, ſpun, and wove of the co- 
lours intended, the proceſs, except what relates to 
the colour, is moſtly the ſame withthat juſt repre- 
ſentcd. | | 

CLorh made from Vegetable Filaments, See BARE 
and FILAMENTS. | 

| Incombuſtible CLoTH. See ASBESTOS. | 
- CLOTHO, the youngeſt of the three Parcæ, 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis. She was ſuppo- 
ſed to preſide over the moment that we are born. She 
held the diſtaff in her hand and ſpun the thread of 
life, whence her name zau3#v, to pin. She was re- 
preſented wearing a crown with ſeven ſtars, and cover- 
ed with a variegated robe. | 

_ CLOUD, a collection of vapours ſuſpended in the 
atmoſphere — 


That 


+ 
__ 
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That the clouds are formed from the aqueous va- 
——— pours which before were ſo clofely united with the 
G of atmoſphere as to be inviſible, is univerſally allowed: 
the forma- but it is no caſy matter io account for the long conti- 


Cloud. 


tion of nuance of ſome very opaque clouds without ditfolving ; 
clouds un- or to give a reaſon why the vapours, when they have 
ecrtain. once began to condenſe, do not continue to do ſo till 
they at laſt fall to the ground in the form of rain or 
ſnow, &c. Under the article BaROMETER, n' 23. 
we have hinted at the general cauſe of the formation 
of clouds; namely, a ſeparation of the latent heat 
from the water whereof the vapour is compoſed, The 
conſequence of this ſeparation, as is undeniably proved 
by Dr Black, muſt be the condenſation of that vapour, 
in ſome degree at leaſt : in ſuch caſe, it will firſt ap- 
pearas a ſmoke, miſt, or fog: which if interpoſed be- 
twixt the ſun and earth, will form acloud : and the 
ſame cauſes continuing to act, the cloud will produce 
rain or ſnow. But though the ſeparation of this latent 
heat in a certain degree is the immediate cauſe of the 
formation of clouds, the remote cauſe or the changes 
produced in the atmoſphere, whereby ſuch a ſepara- 
tion may be induced, are mach more difficult to be 
diſcoyered. In common obſervation, we ſce that va- 
pour is moſt powerfully condenſed by cold ſubſtances, 


2 .* 
Not always ſuch as metals, water, &c. But cold alone cannot in 


owing to 


all caſes cauſe the condenſation of the atmoſpherical 
cold. 


vapours, otherwiſe the nights behoved to be always 
foggy or cloudy, owing to the vapours, raiſed through- 


out the day by the heat of the ſun, being condenſed. 


by the ſuperior coldneſs of the night. Great rains 
will happen in very warm weather, when the union of 
the vapours with the atmoſphere, ought rather to be 
promoted than diſſolved, if cold was the only agent in 
their condenſation. The ſerenity of the atmoſphere, 
alſo, in the moſt ſevere froſts, abundantly ſhows that 
ſome other cauſe beſides mere heat or cold is concerned 


in the formation of clouds, and, condenſation of the 


1 atmoſpherical vapours. 
Electricity 
probably an agent in all the great operations of nature, that it 
concerned. is no wonder to find the formation of clouds attributed 
to it, This hath accordingly been given by S. Bec- 
caria as the cauſe of the formation of all clouds what- 
ſoever, whether of thunder, rain, hail, or ſnow. The 
firſt, he thinks, are produced by a very great power of 

_ electricity, and the others by one more moderate. But, 


queſtion, whether the clouds are formed in conſequence 
of the vapour whereof they are compoſed being firſt 
electrified, or whether they become electrified in con- 
ſequence of its being firſt ſeparated from the atmo- 


not yet, as far as we know, been aſcertained by the 
experiments of Beccaria, or any other perſon; and in- 
deed, notwithſtanding the multitude of electrical diſ- 


Lrtle or no foundation for aſcertaining it. Electricity 
1 known to be in many caſes a promoter of evapora- 
tion; but no experiments have yet been brought to 
prove, that electrified air parts with its moiſture more 
readily than ſuch as is not electrified; ſo that, till the 
properties of electriſied air are farther inveſtigated, it is 
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The electric fluid is now fo generally admitted as 


though it is certain that all clouds, or even fogs and 
rain, are electrified in ſome degree, it ſtill remains a 


ſphere, and in ſome meaſure condenſed. This hath 


coveries that have lately been made, there ſeems to be 


to mention them. 


C LO 


impollible to lay down any rational theory of the for- Cloud 
mation of clouds upon this principle. OY IOOe 
But whether the clouds are produced, i. e. the in- Clouds og. 
viſible vapours floating in the atmoſphere condenſed ten prodi- 
ſo as to become viſible, by means of electricity or not, giouſly e- 
it is certain that they do contain the electric fluid in lectriſied. 
prodigious and inconceivable quantities, and many very 
terrible and deſtructive phenomena have been occa- 
tioned by clouds very highly electrified. The moſt ex- 
traordinary inſtance of this Kind perhaps on record 
happened in the ifland of ** in the Eaſt Indies in 3 
3 1772. On the 11th of that month, at mid- Terrible 
night, a bright cloud was obſerved covering a mountain deſtruction 
in the diſtrict called Gheribon, and at the ſamet ime ſeve- 33 
ral reports were heard like thoſe of a gun. The people 5h Ro” 
who dwelt upon the upper parts of the mountain not * 
being able to fly faſt enough, a great part of the cloud, 


almoſt three leagues in circumference, detached itſelf 


under them, and was ſeen at a diſtance riſing and falling 

like the waves of the ſea, and emitting globes of fire 

ſo luminous, that the night became as clear as day. 

The effects of it were aſtoniſhing ; every thing was de- 

ſtroyed for ſeven leagues round ; the houſes were de- 

moliſhed; plantations were buried in the earth; and 

2140 pcople loſt their lives, beſides 1500 head of cat- 

tle, and a vaſt number of horſes, goats, &c. 3 
Another inſtance of a very deſtructive cloud, the elec- By another 

tric qualities of which will at preſent ſcarcely be doubt- in theiflans' 

cd, is related by Mr Brydone, in his Tour through of Malta. 

Malta. It appeared on the 29th of October 1757. 

About three quarters of an hour after midnight, there 

was ſcen to the ſouth-weſt of the city of Melita, a 

great black cloud, which, as it approached, changed its 

colour, till at laſt it became like a flame of fire mixed 


with black ſmoke. A dreadful noiſe was heard on its 


approach, which alarmed the whole city. It paſied 


over the port, and came firſt on an Engliſh ſhip, which 


in an inſtant was torn 1n picces, and nothing left but 
the hulk ; part of the maſts, fails, and cordage, were 
carried to a conſiderable diſtance along with the cloud, 
The ſmall boats and felloques that fell in its way were. 
all broken to pieces and funk, The noe increaſed 
and became more frightful. A centinel territied at its 
approach ran inte his box; but both he and it were 
lifted np an carried into the ſea, where he periſhed. 
It then traverſed a confiderable part of the city, and 
laid in ruins almoſt every thing that ſtood in its way. 
Several houſes were laid level with the ground, and 
it did not leave one ſtceple in its paſſage. The bells 
of ſome of them, together with the ſpires, were car-- 
ried to a conſiderable diſtance; the roofs of the 
churches demoliſhed and beat down, &c, It went off 
at the north-eaſt point of the city, and demoliſhing 
the light houſe, is ſaid to have mounted up into the. 
air with a frightful noiſe ; and paſſed over the ſea to 
Sicily, where it tore up ſome trees, and did other da- 
mage; but nothing conſiderable, as its fury had been 
moſtly ſpent at Malta. The number of killed and 
wounded amounted to near 200 ; and the loſs of ſhip- 
ping, &c. was very conſiderable, 

The effects of thunder- ſtorms, and the vaſt quantity 
of electricity collected in the clouds which produce 
theſe ſtorms, are ſo well knows, that it is ſuperfluous: 
It appears, however, that. even 

theſe: 


CL Ou 
Amd. thee clonds are not fo highly electriſied as to produce 
their fatal effects on thoſe who are immerſed in them. 
It is only the diſcharge of part of their clectricity up- 
on ſuch bodics as are cither not clettriticd at all, or 
not ſo highly electriſied as the cloud, that docs all the 
in dance of miſchicf, We have, however, only the following in- 
two people ſtance on record, of any perſon's being immerſed in 
involved in the body of a thunder-cloud. Profeiſor 
a thunder and young Mr Jalabert, when travelling over one of 
GO. the high Alps, were canght among clouds of this 
kind; and to their aſtoniſhment found their bodies 
{o full of electrical fire, that ſpontancous flaſhes darted 
from their fingers with a crackling noiſe, and the ſame 

3 kind of ſenſation as when ſtrongly clectrified by art. 
Height of The height of clouds in general is not great; the 
the clouds. ſimmits of very high mountains being commonly quite 
free from them, as Mr Brydon experienced in his jour- 
ney up mount /Etna : but thoſe which are moſt high- 
ly clectrified deſcend loweſt, their height being often 
not above ſeven or eight hundred yards above the 
ground; nay, ſoinctimes thunder-clouds appear actu- 
*$-e Hun- ally to touch the ground with one of their edges“: 
der. but the generality of clouds are ſuſpended at the height 
of a mile, or little more, above the carth. Some, 
however, have imagined them to ariſe toa moſt incre- 
dible and extravagant height. Maignan of Thoulouſc, 
in his Treatiſc of Perſpective, p. 93, gives an account 
of an exceeding bright little cloud that appeared at 
midnight in the month of Anguſt, which ſpread itſelf 
almoſt as far as the zenith. He fays that the ſame 
thing was alſo obſerved at Rome; and from thence 
* concludes, that the cloud was a collection of vapours 
raiſed beyond the projection of the carth's ſhadow, 
and of conſequence illuminated by the beams of the 
fun. This, however, can by no means be credited; 
and it is much more probable that this cloud owed its 
iplendor to electricity, than to the reflettion of the 

ſolar beams. | | | 

Their vari- In the cvenings aſter ſun-ſet, and mornings before 
ous colours ſun-riſe, we often, obſerve the clouds tinged with beau- 
aecounted tiful colours. They are moſtly red; ſometimes orange, 
for, yellow, or purple; more rarely bluiſh ; and ſeldom or 
cver green. The reaſon of this variety of colours, ac- 
cording to Sir Iſaac Newton, is the different ſize of 
the globules into which the vapours are condenſed. 
This is controverted by Mr Melville, who thinks that 
the clouds reflect the ſun's light preciſely as it 15 tranſ- 
mitted to them through the atmoſphere. This reflects 
the molt refrangible rays in the greateſt quantity; and 
therefore ought to tranſmit the leaſt refrangible ones, 
red, orange, and ycllow, to the clouds, which accord- 
inzly appear moſt uſually of thoſe colours. In this 
opinion he was greatly confirmed by obſerving, when 
he was in Switzerland, that the ſnowy ſummits of the 
Alps turned more and more reddiſh after ſun-ſet, in the 
ſame manner as the clonds; and he imagines, that the 


ſemitranſparency of the clouds, and the obliquity of 


their ſituation, tend to make the colours in them much 
more rich and copious than thoſe on the tops of ſnowy 
10 monntains. a 
Of the mo- The motions of the clouds, though ſometimes di- 
rions of rected by the wind, are not always fo, eſpecially when 
vloud, thunder is about to enſue, In this caſe they ſeem to 
move very ſlowly, and often to be abſolutely ſtationary 
| I 


1 


Sanfſure, 


undoubtedly owing to the diſcharge of oppoſite clec- 


CL O 
for ſome time, The reaſon of this moſt probably is, Cloud. 
that they are impelled by two oppoſite ſtreams of ai 
nearly of equal ffrength ; by which means their velo-- 
city 1s greetiy retarded. . lu ſuch caſes both the aerial 
currents ſcem to aſcend to a very conſiderable height; 

for Mell. Charles and Roberts, when endeavouring to 
avoid a thunder-cloud in one of their acrial voyages, 
could find no altcration in the courſe of the current, 
though they aſcended to the height of 4coo feet from 
the fur face of the earth. In ſome caſes the motions 

of the clouds evidently depend on their electricity, in- 
dependent of any current of air whatever. Thus, in 

a calm and waru day, we often ſce ſmall clouds meet- 

ing each other in oppoſite directions, aud ſetting out 
from ſuch ſhort diſtances, that we cannot ſuppoſe any 
oppoſite winds to be the cauſe. Theſe clouds, when 
they meet, inſteadof forming a larger one, become much 
leſs, and ſometimes vaniſh altogether ; a circumſtance 


tricities into each other. This ſerves alto to throw 
ſome light on the true cauſe of the formation of clouds ; 
for if two clouds clectrified, the one politively and the 
other nepatively, deſtroy cach other on contact ; it 
follows, that any quantity of vapour ſuſpended in the 
atmoſphere, while it retains its natural quantity of 
clectricity, remains inviſible, but becomes a cloud when 
clectrified either plus or minus. A difficulty, however, 
ſtill occurs; v/z. in What manner a {mall quantity of 
vapour ſurrounded by an immenſe ocean of the ſame 
kind of matter, can acquire either more or leſs clectri- 
city than that which ſurrounds it: and this indeed we 
ſeem not as yet to have any data to ſolve in a ſatisfac- 
tory manner. oe, 5 8 
The ſhapes of the clouds are likewiſe undoubtedly neir 
owing to their electricity; for in thoſe ſeaſons in which ſhapes. 
a great commotion has been excited in the atmoſphe- 
rical electricity, we ſhall perceive the clouds aſſuming 
ſtrange and whimtiical ſhapes, which vary almoſt ever 
moment. This, as well as the meeting of ſmall clouds 
in the air, and yaniſhing upon contact, is an almoſt in 
fallible ſign of thunder, | 1 
Beſides the phenomena of thunder, rain, &c. the Connec- 
clouds are intimately connected with thoſe of wind, tion of the 
and always aſſume a particular ſhape when a ſtrong clouds with 
continued wind is about to enſue; though it is remark. Wind. 
able, that in the ſtrongeſt winds we ſhall often obſerve 
them ſtationary. Sometimes alſo, on the approach of 
a cloud, we ſhall find a ſudden and violent guit of wind 
ariſe; and at others, the wind, though violent before, 
ſhall ccaſe on the approach of a cloud, and recover its 
ſtrength as ſoon as the cloud is paſt, This connection 
of the clouds with wind 1s moſt remarkable in moun- 
tainous countries, when the peaks are ſuſficiently high 
to have their tops involved in clouds, A very remark- 
able mountain of this Kind is met with at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from the clouds on whoſe top, accord- 
ing to the relations of travellers, the winds iſſue forth 
as if they had been confined in a bag; and ſomething 
ſimilar has been obſerved of mountains in other parts 
of the world, 
The ufes of the clouds are evident; as from them The 
proceeds the rain which refreſhes the carth ; and with- 
out which, according to the preſent ſyſtem of nature, 
the whole ſurface of the earth muſt be a mere deſart. 
| —_— They 
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Clove 
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Clovis. 
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They are likewiſc of great uſe as a ſcreen interpoſed 
between the earth and the ſcorching rays of the ſun, 
which are often ſo powerſul as to deſtroy the graſs and 


—— other tender vegetables. In the more ſecret operations 


of nature alſo, Where the electrical fluid is concerned, 
the clouds bear a principal ſhare; and ſerve eſpecially 
as a medium for conveying that fluid from the atmo- 
ſphere into the earth, and from the earth into the at- 
moſphere; in doing which, when electrified to a great 
degree, they ſometimes produce very terrible eftects ; of 


Which inſtances have been already given. 


CLOVE-TREE, in botany, Sec CARYOPHYLLUS. 

CLove, a term uſed in weights of wool, Seven 
pounds make a clove, In Eſſex in England, eight pounds 
of cheeſe and butter go to the clove. 

CLOVE July-fiower, See DIANTHUS. 

CLOVER-ckrass, in botany, Sce TRIFOLIUM ; 
and AGRICULTURE, n 177, 179. 

CLOUGH, or DRAUOAHIT, in commerce, an allow- 
ance of two pounds inevery hundred weight for the turn 
of the ſcale, that the commodity may hold out weight 
when ſold out by retail. 5 | 


CLOvIO, (Giorgio Giulio) hiſtory and portrait 


painter, was born in Sclavonia in 1498. Having in 
the early part of his youth applied himſelf to literature, 
his genius prompted him to parſue the art of painting 
for a profeilion ; and at 18 years of age he went to 
Rome, where he ſpent three years to perfect his hand 
in drawing, and devoted himſelf entirely to painting 
in miniature. His knowledge of colouring was cſta- 
bliſhed by the inſtructions of Julio Romano, and his 
taſte of compoſition and deſign was founded on the ob- 
ſervations he made on the works of Michael Angelo 
Buonaroti, By thoſe aſſiſtances he proceeded to ſuch 
a degree of excellence in portrait as well as in hiſtory, 
that in the former he was accounted equal to Titian, 
and in the latter not inferior to Buonaroti. He died 
in 1573, His works are exceedingly valuable, and 
are at this day numbered among the curioſities of Rome. 
Vaſari, who had ſeen the wonderful performances of 
Cloyio with inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment, enumerates 


many of his portraits and hiſtorical compoſitions, and 
ſcems to be almoſt at à loſs for language ſuſhciently ex- 


preſſive of their merit. He mentions two or three 


pictures on which the artiſt had beſtowed the Jabour 


of nine years: but the principal picture repreſented 
Nimrod building the Tower of Babel; which was fo 
exquiſitely finiſhed, and ſo perfect in all its parts, that 


it ſeemed quite inconceivable how the eye or the pen- 


ci] could execute it. He ſays it is impoſſible to ima- 
gine any thing ſo admirably curious; whether one con- 
ſiders the elegance of the attitudes, the richneſs of the 
compoſition, the delicacy of the naked figures, the 
peripective proportion of the objects, the render di- 
ſtances, the ſcenery, the buildings, or other ornaments ; 
for cvery part is beautiful and inimitable, He alſo 
takes notice of a ſingle ant introduced in one of the 
pictures of this maſter ; which, though exceedingly and 
incredibly ſmall, is yet ſo perfect, that even the moſt 


minute member was as diſtinct as if it had been painted 


of the natural ſize. 

CLOVIS I. was the real founder of the French mo- 
narchy ; for he was the firſt conqueror of the ſeveral 
provinces of Gaul, poſſeſſed before his time by the Ro- 


1nans, Germans, and Goths, Theſe he united to the 
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then ſcanty dominions of France, removed the ſeat of 
government from Sci ſſons to Paris, and made this the 


capital of his new kingdom. He died in 511, in the 
46th year of his age and 31ſt of his reign. See (Hiſt. 
of ) FRANCE. 

CLOUTS, in gunnery, are thin plates of iron nail- 
ed on that part of the axle · tree of a gun- carriage which 
comes through the nave, and through which the linſpin 
goes, 

CLOYNE, a town of Ircland, in the county of 
Cork, and province of Munſter. W. Long. 8. o. 
It 1s but a {mall place, though an 


epiſcopal reſidence. A church was built, and a biſhop- 


ric erected here, by St Colman, who died on the 4th 


of November 604 ; and in 707an abbey was alſo found- 
ed here, In 1430, the bithopric was united to that of 
Cork; and the union continucd till the 11th of No- 
vember 1638, when Dr George Synge was conſecra- 


Clouts 


( 
Cluny. 
— — 


ted biſhop of Cloync; ſince which time this ſce has 


been governed by its own prelates, one of whom was 


the celebrated BERKELEY, —This ſee is not taxcd in 
the king's books; but is now reputed to be worth L.2500 
a-ycar.— The chapter of Cloyne is compoſed of a dean 


chanter, chancellor, treaſurer, an archdeacon, and 


fourteen prebendaries. The dioceſe is divided into four 
rural deaneries, and the collegiate church of St Mary 
of Youghal is united to the biſhopric. The cathedral is 
a decent Gothic building. The nave is about 120 feet 


long; having lateral aiſles, beſides the croſs aiſles, di- 


vided by Gothic arches, five on each ſide. In the 
choir there is an excellent organ. The biſhop's pa- 
lace, which was rebuilt at the beginning of the preſent 
century, 1s large and convenient. 
of Cloyne is a reputed holy well, dedicated to St Col- 


man, Which is much frequentedon the 24th of Novem- 


ber, being the patron-day. 1 | 
CLUE or a $AlL, the lower corner; and hence 


_ Crut-Garnets, are a ſort of tackles faſtened to the 
clues, or lower corners of the main-ſa1l or forc- ſail, to 


truſs them up to the yard as occaſion requires, which 
is uſually termed clueiug up the ſails. 


To the north-weſt 


Cu- Lines are for the ſame purpoſe as clue-garnets; . 


only that the latter are confined to the courſes, where- 


as the former are common to all the ſquare ſails, Sec 


theſe ropes as repreſented in the article Ship. 

_ CLUNIA, (anc. geog.) a principal town of the 
Hither Spain, a Roman colony, with a conventus juri- 
dicus, on the Durius, to the weſt of Numantia. Now 
Corunna del Conde. | | 


Baſtia. Now St Catharine. 

CLUNY, or CLuGxy, a celebrated abbey of Bene- 
didline monks, in a city of that name; being the head 
or chief ofa congregration denominated from them. 


CLUNIUM, (anc. geog.) a town of Corſica, near 


It is ſituated in the Maſonnois, a little province of 


France, on the river Grone ; and was founded by 
William Duke of Berry and Aquitain; or, as others 


ſay, by the Abbet Bernon, ſupported by that Duke, 


in the year 910. 

This abbey was anciently fo very ſpacious and mag- 
nificent, that in 1245, after the holding of the firſt 
council of Lyons, Pope Innocent IV. went to Cluny, 
accompanied with the 2 patriarchs of Antioch and 
Conſtantinople, 12 Cardinals, 3 archbiſhops, 1 5 biſhops, 
and a great number of abbots; who were all enter- 

—_ CO tained, 


their place: tho' S. Louis, 


fat, ſoft, and delicate; eſpecially i 


e U 


Clupes, tained, without one of the monks being put out of 


. Blanche his mother, the 
Dake of Artois his brother, and his ſiſter, the Empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople, the ſons of the kings of Arra- 
gon and Caſtile, the Duke of Burgundy, 6 counts, and 
a great number of lords, with all their retinues, were 
there at the ſame time. | | 

Cluny, at its firſt erection, was put under the im- 
mediate protection of the apoſtolic {ce ; with expreſs 
prohibition to all ſecular and eccleſiaſtic powers, to 
diſturb the monks in the poſſeſſion of their effects, or 
the clection of their abbot. By this they pretended 
10 be exempted from the juriſdiction of biſhops ; which 
yo length gave the hint to other abbeys to inſiſt on the 
ame. | 3 

Cluny is the head of a very numerous and cxtenſive 
congregation : in effect, it was the firſt congregation 
of divers monaſteries united under one chief, ſo as only 
to conſtitute one body, or, as they call it, one order, 
that ever aroſc. 


This order of monks was brought into England by 


William Earl of Warren, ſon-in-law to William the 
Conqueror, who built a houſe for them at Lewes in 
Suſlex about the year 1077. There were 27 priories 
and cells of this order in England, which were govern- 
ed by forcigners, afterwards made denizens, 
CLUPEA, or HERRIN, in ichthyology, a genus 
belonging to the order of abdominales. The upper jaw 
is furniſhed with a ſerrated myſtache ; the branchioſtege 
membrane has cight rays; a ſcaly ſerrated line runs 
along the belly from the head to the tail; and the 


belly-fins have frequently nine rays. There are 11 


ſpecies, viz. RS : 
1. The harengus, or common herring, has no ſpots, 
and the under jaw is longer than the upper one, A 
herring dies immediately after it is taken out of the 
Water: whence the proverb ariſes, An dead as a her- 
ring. The meat is every where in App eſteem, being 
it is dreſſed as ſoon 


„ 
for the word herring comes from the German heer, Clupea. 
« an army, to expreſs their numbers. They begin 


Lu 


to appear oft the Shetland iſles in April and May; 
theſe are only the forerunners of the grand ſhoal which 
comes in June: and their appearance is marked by 
certain ſigns, by the numbers of birds, ſuch as gannets 
and others, which follow to prey on them ; but when 
the main body approaches, its breadth and depth is 
ſuch as to alter the appearance of the very ocean. It 
is divided into diſtinct columns of five or ſix miles in 
length, and three or four in breadth, and they drive 
the water before them with a kind of rippling : ſome- 
times they fink for the ſpace of ten or fifteen minutes, 
and then riſe again to the ſurface ; and in fine wea- 
ther reflect a variety of ſplendid colours like a field of 
the moſt precious gems ; in which, or rather in a much 


more valuable light, ſhould this ſtupendous giſt of Pro- 


vidence be conſidered by the inhabitants of the Britiſh 
illes. | | 
The firſt check this army meets in its march ſouth- 
ward is from the Shetland iſles, which divide it into 
two parts; one wing takes to the eaſt, the other to 
the weſtern ſhores of Great Britain, and fill every bay 
and creek with their numbers ; others paſs on to- 
wards Yarmouth, the great and ancient mart of her- 


rings : they then paſs through the Britiſh Channel, 


and after that, in a manner diſappear. Thoſe which 
take towards the weſt, after offering themſclves to the 
Hebrides, where the great ſtationary fiſhery is, pro- 
cced to the north of Ireland, where they meet with a 
ſecond interruption, and are obliged to make a ſecond 


diviſion : the one takes to the weſtern ſide, and is 


{carce preceived, being ſoon loſt in the immenſity of 
the Atlantic; but the other, that paſſes into the Iriſh 
ſea, rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of moſt of the 
coaſts that border on it. Theſe brigades, as we may 
call them, which are thus ſeparated from the greater 
columns, are often capricious in their motions, and do 
not ſhow an invariable attachment to their haunts. 


as caught, for then it is incomparably better than on rhe 
next day. | 

The herring was unknown to the ancients. Not- 
withſtanding the words yaaxr; and pairs are by tranſ- 


Were we inclined to conſider this partial migration Wonderſal 
in a moral light, we might reflect with vencration and inſtinR of 
awe on the mighty power which originally impreſſed theſe crea- 
on this moſt uſeful body of his creatures the inſtinct re. 


lators rendered halec, the characters given to thoſe fiſh 


are common to ſuch numbers of different ſpecies as ren- 


that directs and points out the courſe, that bleſſes and 
enriches the Britiſh iſlands, which cauſes them, at certain 


y der it impoſſible to ſay which they intended. and invariable times, to quit the vaſt polar dceps, and 
Herrings. Herrinps are found from the higheſt northern lati- offer themſelves to the expecting fleets. That bene- 
where tudes, yet known as low as the northern coaſts of volent Being has never been known, from the earlieſt 
four d. France; and except one inſtance, brought by Dod, of account of time, once to withdraw this bleſfing from 

a few being once taken in the bay of Tangier, none the whole; though he often thinks proper to deny it 
are ever found more ſoutherly. They are met with to particulars, yet this partial failure (for which we ſee 
in vaſt ſhoals on the coaſt of America, as low as Ca- no natural reaſon) ſhould fill us with the moſt exalted 
rolina. In Cheſapeak-bay is an annual inundation of and grateful ſenſe of his Providence for impreſſing ſuch 
thoſe fiſh, which cover the ſhore in ſuch quantities as an invariable and general inſtinct on theſe fiſh towards 
to become a nuiſance, We find them again in the ſeas a ſouthward migration when the whole is to be bene- 
of Kamtſchatka, and probably they reach Japan; for fited, and to withdraw it when only a minute part is to 
Kempfer mentions, in his account of the fiſh of that fuller, | | 

country, ſome that are congenerous. The great win- This inſtin& was given them, that they might re- 
ter rendezvous of the herring is within the arctic circle: move for the ſake of depoſiting their ſpawn in warmer 
there they continue for many months in order to re- ſcas, that would mature and vivify it more aſſuredly 
cruit themſelves ofter the fatigue of ſpawning ; the ſeas than thoſe of the frozen zone. It is not from defect 
within that ſpace ſwarming wuth inſect food in a far of food that they ſet themſelves in motion; for they 

* greater degree than thoſe of our warmer latitudes. come full of far, and on their return are almoſt 
Immenſe This mighty army begins to put itſelf in motion in the univerſally obſerved to be lean and miſerable. What 
_ ſpring : we diſtinguiſh this vaſt body by that name; their food is near the Pole we are not yet informed ; 
them, 


but 


el v 83.1 


Glupea, bat in the Britiſh ſeas they feed much on the eniſcus ma- 


— in, a cruſtaceous inſet, and ſometimes on their own 


fry. | | 
"They are full of roe in the end of June, and conti- 
nue in perfection till the beginning of winter, when 


they depoſit their ſpawn, The young herrings begin 


to approach the ſhores in July and Auguſt, and are 
then from half an inch to two inches long : thoſe in 


4 ; 
Youngones Yorkſhire are called herring file, Though we have no 
probably particular authority for it, yet as very few young her- 
retire with rings are found inthe Britiſh ſeas during winter, it ſeems 


their pa- 
rents. 


5 
Pickling of Nile. 


herrings, 
when in- 


vented, 


EY 
Bprattus, 
where 
found. 


7 
Aloſa, ar 


ſhad,where ſpots on the ſides, 


ſound, 


8 
The fineſt will very nearly intoxicate the eater. 


the Dutch and German. 


| blance to the herring, only it is of a leſs ſize. 
come into the river Thames below bridge in the begin- 


tal. 


molt certain that they anuſt return to their pareutal haunts 
beneath the ice, to repair the vaſt deſtruction of their 


race during ſummer by men, fowl, and fiſh, Some of 


the old herrings continue on the Britith coaſt the whole 
year: the Scarborough fiſhermen never put down their 
nets but they catch a few : but the numbers that remain 
are not worth compariſon with thoſe that return. See 


 Hlerring-FISHERY. 


The Dutch are moſt extravagantly fond of this fiſh 


when it is pickled. A premium is given to the firſt 


baſs that arrives in Holland with a lading of this their 


ambroſia, and a vaſt price given for each keg. There 


is as much joy among the inhabitants on its arrival, as 
the Egyptians ſhow on the firſt overflowing of the 
Flanders had the honour of inventing the art 


of pickling herrings. One William Bauklen of Bi- 


verlet, near Sluys, hit on this uſeful expedient : from 
him was derived the name pick/e, which we borrow from 
Bauklen died in 1397. The 
emperor Charles V. held his memory in ſuch venera- 


tion for the ſervice he did to mankind, as to do his 
tomb the honour of a viſit. It is very ſingular that 


moſt nations give the name of their favourite diſh to 
the facetious attendant on every mountebank. Thus 
the Dutch call him pick/e herring ; the Italians, maca- 
roni; the French, jean pottage ; the Germans, han, 
wurſt, that is, jack ſauſage; and the Engliſh dignify 


him with the name of jack puddin 


2. The /prattus has 13 rays in the back fin. It is a 
native of the European ſeas, and has a great reſem- 
They 


ning of November, and leave it in March; and are, du- 
ring that ſeaſon, a great relief to the poor of the capi- 
At Graveſend and at Yarmouth, they are cured 
like red-herrings : they are ſometimes pickled, and are 
little inferior in flayour to the anchovy, but the bones 
will not diſſolve like thoſe of the latter. | 

3. The aloſa, or ſhad, has a forked ſnout, and black 
According to Belonius and Haſ- 
ſelquiſt, this is a fiſh of paſſage in the Nile. The laſt 
ſays, it is found in the Mediterranean ncar Smyrna, 
and on the coaſt of Egypt near Roſetto; and that in 
the months of December and January it aſcends the 
Nile as high as Cairo, where the people ſtuff it with 
pot marjoram ; and when dreſſed in that manner, it 
In Great Bri- 


habit the tain the Severn affords this fiſh in higher perfection 


Severn, 


than any other river, It makes its firſt appearance 
there in May, but in very warm ſeaſons in April ; for 
its arrival ſooner or later depends much on the tem- 
per of the air. It continues in the river about two 
months, and then is ſucceeded by a varicty which we 
thall have occalion to mention hereafter, 


CLU 

The Severn ſhad is. eſteemed a very delicate fiſh 
about the time of its firſt appearance, eſpecially in that 
part of the river that flows by Glouceſter, where they 
are taken in nets, and uſually ſell dearer than ſalinon: 


ſome are ſent to London, where the fiſh-mongers di- 


ſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the Thames by the French 
name aloſe. In the months of July and Auguſt, mul- 
titudes of bleak frequent the river near Glouceſter ; 
ſome of them are as big as a ſmall herring, and theſe 
the fiſhermen erroneouſly ſuppoſe to be the fry of the 
ſhad, In many of the American rivers the ſhad is 4 


very plentiful and excellent fiſh ; vaſt quantities are 


annually taken in the various rivers along the coaſt, 
and in theſe which fall into the Bay of Cheſapeake, 
which are either uſed freſh or cured, and are-much 
eſtecmed. 0 | D 

The Thames ſhad does not frequent that river till 
the latter end of May or beginning of Jane and is 


Clupea, 
Cluſia. 


eſtcemed a very courſe and inſipid fort of fiſn. The 


Severn ſhad is ſometimes caught in the Thames, though 
rarely, and called allis (no doubt aloſe, the French 


name) by the fiſhermen in that river. About the ſame 
time, and rather earlier, the variety called, near Glou- 


5 
ceſter, the twaite, makes its appearance; and is taken Twaite de- 
in great numhers in the Severn, and is held in as ſcribed. 


great diſrepute as the ſhad of the Thames. The dif- 
ferences between each variety are as follows: the true 
ſhad weighs ſometimes eight pounds ; but their ge- 
neral ſize is from four to five. The twaite, on the 
contrary, weighs from half a pound to two pounds, 
which it never exceeds. 
ſhad only in having one or more round black ſpots on 
the ſides : if only one, it is always near the gill ; but 


commonly there are three or four, placed one under 


the other, 


The twaite differs from a 


* 


19 


4. The encraſicolus, or anchovy, has its upper jaw Anchovy 
longer than the under one, and is about three inches deſcribed. 


long. They are taken in vaſt quantities in the Medi- 
terrancan, and are exported pickled. The great fiſh- 


ery is at Georgia a ſmall iſle weſt of Leghorn, See 


Anchovy-FISHERY. | | 
The other ſpecies are, 5. The atherinoides has a 
ſhining line on each ſide, and ſmall belly-fins. It is a 


native of Surinam. 6. The thriſſa has 28 rays in the fin 


at the anus. It is found in the Indian ocean. 


7. The 


ſima has yellow fins, thoſe of the belly being very 
The mouth is flat ; the upper jaw is very 


ſmall. 
ſhort ; the body is of a ſhining ſilver colour ; and the 
fins are yellow. It is a native of Aſia, 8. The ſterni- 
cla has no belly-fins, and the body is broad. 
native of Surinam. 9. The myſtus is ſhaped like a 
{word, and the fins at the anus are united. It is 
found in the Indian ocean. 10. The tropica has a 
wedge-like tail, and a white, broad, compreſſed body. 
It is found at Aſcenſion iſland, 11. The ſinenſis is very 
like the common herring, but broader. It has no teeth, 
and is a native of China, | 

CLUSIA, the BALSAM-TREE: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polygamia claſs 


It is a 


of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 


thoſe plants the order of which is doubtful, The 


calyx is tetraphyllous or hexaphyllous, with its leaf- 


lets oppolite and imbricated ; the corolla tetrapetalons, 
or hexapetalons ; the ſtamina numerous. The calyx 


and corolla of the female as in the male; the necta- 
| L 2 | N 


rium 


C LU 


Cluſina rium of antheræ or glandules coalited, including the 


f 
Clutia. 


» 


HMedical 
Journal, 
vol. viil. 


part 3, 


Veteres the people, Now 


germen. The capſule is quinquelocular, quinqucvalved, 
and full of pulp. There are four ſpecies, all natives 
of America. "The molt remarkable is the flava. This 
is pretty common in the Britiſh American iſlands, 
where the trees grow to the height of 20 feet, and 
ſhoot out many branches on every ſide, furniſhed with 
thick, round, ſucculent leaves placed oppolite, The 
flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, cach 
having a thick ſucculent cover. After the flowers are 
paſt, they are ſucceeded by oval fruit. From cvery 
part of theſe trees there exudes a kind of turpentine, 


which is called in the Weſt Indics hog-gum ; becauſe 


they ſay, that when any of the wild hogs are wound- 


ed, they repair to theſe trees, and rub their wounded 
parts againſt the ſtem till = have anointed themſelves 
with this turpentine, which 


eals their wounds. Theſe 
plants are very tender, and in England muſt be 
kept conſtantly in a ſtove ; and ſparingly watered, e- 
ſpecially in winter ; for they naturally grow in thoſe 
parts of the iſlands where it ſeldom rains, and conſe- 
quently cannot bear much moiſture, They may be pro- 
pagated from cuttings, which muſt be laid to dry for a 
fortnight or three weeks, that the wounded parts may 
be healed over, otherwiſe they will rot. The beſt 
time for planting theſe cuttings 1s in July, that they 
may be well rooted before the cold weather comes on 
in autumn. N 
CLOUSINAvArus, (anc, geog.) a lake of Tuſ- 
cany, extending north-weſt between Cluſium and Ar- 


retium, and communicating with the Arnus and Cla- 


nis. Now Chiana Palude. | 
CLUSINI, roxTEs, (Horace) baths in Tuſcany, 


in the territory of Cluſium, between this laſt to the 


north, and Acula to the ſouth, at the diſtance of eight 

miles from each. Now Bagni di S. Caſciana, 
 CLUSIUM, anciently called Camars, (Virgil, Li- 

vy) ; a town of Tuſcany, at the ſouth end of the Palus 


Cluſini, where it forms the Clanis ; the royal reſi— 


dence of Porſena, three days journey from Rome to 
the north, (Polybius). e e the epithet. Cluſiui 
hinſi. E. Long. 13, Lat. 
43.—Cluſium Novum, was atown of Tuſcany, near the 
ſprings of the Tiber, in the territory of Arretium ; 
where lies the Ager Claſinus ; now called Caſentino 
Cluſini Novi, the people, (Pliny). LP 
CLUTIA, in botany : A genus of the gynandria 
order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 38th order, Tri- 
ccc. The male calyx is pentaphyllous, the corolla 


pentapctalous: the calyx and corolla of the female as 


in the male; the ſtyles are three, and the capſule is 


trilocular with a ſingle ſeed. There are three ſpecies, 


all of them natives of warm climates. They are ever- 
green ſhrubby plants, riſing fix or eight feet high, 
garniſhed with ſimple leaves, and greeniſh-white quin- 
quepetalous flowers. They are propagated by cuttings 
in ſpring or ſummer, planting them in pots of light 
earth, plunged in a hot-bed. In Britain the plants 
muſt always be kept in a ſtove. 

Dr Wright, in his account of the medicinal plants 
of Jamaica, ſays that the c/uſia e/utheria is the ſame 
as the caſcarilla and eleatheria of the ſhops, Other 
medical writers have ſuppoſed them to be diſtin 
barks, and they are ſold in the ſhops as different pro- 


[ 54 ] 


tors, 


CLF 


ductions, Linnzus's croton caſcarilla, Dr Wright ob- gjuyier, 


ſerves, is the wild roſemary ſhrub of Jamaica, the bark 
of which has none of the ſenſible qualities of the caſ- 
carilla. 
CLUVIER, (Philip) in Latin Cluverius, a cele- 
brated geographer, born at Dantzic in 1580, He tra- 
velled into Poland, Germany, and the Netherlands, in 
order to ſtudy law; but, being at Leyden, Joſeph 


Scaliger perſuaded him to give way to his genius for 


geography. Cluvier followed his advice, aud for tlris 
purpolc yiſited the greateſt part of the European ſtates. 
He was well verſed in many languages ; and where- 
ever he went, obtaincd illuſtrious friends and protec- 
At his return to Leyden, he taught there with 


Clyde. 


great applauſe; and died in 1623, aged 43. He => 


wrote, 1. De tribus Kheni alveis, 

3. Sicilia antiqua. 4. Italia antiqua. 5. In- 
troductio in univerſam S All juſtly eſteemed. 
_ CLYDE, a river in Scotland, which, ariſing in An- 
nandale, falls into the ſea over againſt the iſle of Bute. 
Next to the Tay, it is the largeſt river in Scotland ; 


and is navigable fer ſmall craft up to Glaſgow. The 


canal, which joins the Forth, falls into it a little below 
that city. The cataract called the Frith of the Clyde, 
oppoſite to Lanark, is a great natural curioſity, and 
the firſt ſcene of the kind in Great Britain, This tre- 


mendous ſheet of water for about a mile falls from 


rock to rock. At Stone-byres, the firſt fall is about 
60 fect ; the laſt, at Cory-Lynn, is over ſolid rock, 
not leſs than 100 feet high. At both theſe places 
this great body of water exhibits 2 grander and more 


intcreſting ſpectacle than imagination can poſſibly con- 


ceide. 75 | 

At Cory-Lynn, the falls are ſeen to moſt advantage 
from a ruinous pavilion in a garden, placed in a lofty 
ſituation, The cataract is full in view, ſeen over the 


tops of trees and buſhes, precipitating itſelf, for an 


amazing way, from rock to rock, with ſhort interrup- 
tions, forming a rude ſlope of furious foam. The ſides 
are bounced by vaſt rocks, clothed on their tops with 
trees: on the ſummit and very verge of one is a ruin- 


ed tower, and in front a wood oyer-topt-by a verdant 
hill. 


in floods inſulated by the water; and from the top is a 
tremendous view of the furious ſtream. In the cliffs 


of this ſavage retreat the brave Wallace is ſaid to 
have concealed himſelf, meditating revenge for his in- 
Jured country. 


On regaining the top, the walk is formed near the 


verge of the rocks; which on both ſides are perfectly 
mural and equidiſtant, except where they overhang : 


the river is pent up between them at a diſtance far be- 
neath ; not running, but rather ſliding along a ſtore 
bottom ſloping the whole way. Ihe ſummits of the 


rock are wooded ; the ſides {mooth and naked; the 


ſtrata narrow and regular, forming a ſtupendous natu- 
ral maſonry. After a walk of above half a mile on the 
edge of this great chaſm, on a ſudden appears the 
great and bold fall of Boniton, in a foaming-ſheer, far 
projecting into a hollow, in which the water ſhows a 


violent agitation, and a wide extending miſt ariſes from 


the ſurface, Above that is a ſecond great fall; two 
leſſer ſucceed : beyond them the river winds, grows 
more tranquil, and is ſecn for a conſiderable way, 


bounded 


2. Germania an- 


A path conducts the traveller down to the be- 
ginning of the fall, into which projects a high rock, 


2 
1 
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| Clymene bounded on one ſide by wooded banks, on the other by 
rich and ſwelling fields. 

cha. The great fall of Stone-byers, firſt mentioned, has 
——— morc of the horrible in it than any of the others, 
| and is ſeen with more difficulty : it conſiſts of two 
precipitous cataracts falling one above the other into a 
vait chaſm, bounded by lotty rocks, forming an ama- 
Zing theatre to the view of thoſe who take the pains to 
deſcend to the bottom. Between this and Cory-Lynn 

there is another fall called Dundofflin. 
CLIYIMENE, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of 
Oceanus: who, being beloved by Apollo, he had by 
her Phæton, Lampatia, Egle, and Phebe, See PHAE- 
T ON. „ e 
CLYPEOLA, TREACLE-MUSTARD: A genus of the 
ſiliculoſa order, belonging to the tetradynamua claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
39th order, Siliquoſe. The filicula is emarginated, 
orbiculated, compreſſed plane, and deciduous. There 
are two ſpecies, both natives of France, Italy, and the 
warm parts of Europe, but hardy enough to bear the 
winters in Britain. One of them is an annual, the 
the other a perennial plant ; both are low and herba- 
ceous, bearing ſpikes of white flowers. They are pro- 
pagated by 2 which ſhould be ſown in atumn 
where they are to remain. £ | 

CLYSSUS, an extract prepared, not from one, but 
ſeveral bodies mixed together: and, among rhe mo- 
derns, the term is applied to ſeveral extracts prepared 
from the ſame body, and then mixed together. 
CLISTER, is a liquid remedy, to be injected 
chiefly at the anus into the larger inteſtines. Ir is 


apertures an ivory pipe faſtened with pack-thread. But 
the French, and ſometimes the Dutch, uſe a pewter 


wiſe more forcibly expelled into the large inteſtines. 
This remedy ſhould never be adminiſtered either too 
Hot or to cold, but tepid ; for cither of the former 
will be injurious to the bowels. | | 
_ Clyſters are ſometimes uſed to nouriſh and ſupport a 


of ſome impediment in the organs of deglatition ; in 


decoctions of barely and oats with wine. The Engliſh 
introduced a new kind of clyſter, made of the ſmoke 
of tobacco, which has been uſed by ſeveral other na- 
tions, and appears to be of conſiderable efhcacy when 
other clyſters prove ineffectual, and particularly in the 


covery of drowned perſons, 

CLYTEMNESTRA, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
non; but while that prince was at the ſiege of Trey, 
ſhe had an amorous intrigue with. ÆEgiſthus, whom the 
engaged to murder Agamemnon at his return: to his 
dominions. Her ſon Oreſtes, however, revenged the 
death of his father by killing Ægiſthus, with his mo- 


Furies as long as he lived. 
CLYTIA, or CLyT1sx, daughter of Occanus and 
Terhys, beloved by Apollo. She was deſerted by her 
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uſually adminiſtered by the bladder of a hop, ſheep, or 
ox, perforated at cach end, and having at one of the 


ſyringe, by which the liquor may be drawn in with 
more eaſe and expedition than inthe bladder, and like- 


patient who can ſwallow little or no aliment, by reaſon 


which caſe they may be made of broth, milk, ale, and 


larities, 
iliac paſſion, iu the hernia incarcerata, and for the re- 


daughter of Jupiter and Leda. She married Agamem- 


ther Clytemneſtra; but was afterwards haunted by the 


CNI 

lover, who paid his addreſſes to Leucothoe ; and this Cneoram 
ſo irritated her, that ſhe diſcoyered the whole intrigue 
to her rival's father. Apollo deſpiſed her the more 
for this ; and ſhe pined away, and was changed into a 
flower, commonly called a /uz-flower, which ſtill turns 
its head towards the ſun in his courſe in token of her 
loye. 

CNEORUM, w1Dow-wair : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th order, 
Tricoccæ. Theclayxis tridentated : there are three equal 
petals, and a tricoccous berry. There is but one ſpe- 
cies, alittle evergreen and very ornamental ſhrub, adorn- 


Cnidus; 
— — 


ed with ſimple leaves, and tripetalous flowers of a pale 


yellow colour. It is propagated from ſeeds, and requires 

no other care than to be kept free from weeds. 
CNICUS, BLESSED-THISTLE : A genus of the po- 

lygamia æqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 


claſs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 


under the 49th order, Compoſite. Theclayx is ovate, im- 
bricated with ſpinous-branched ſcales, and incircled' 
with bracteæ. The florets are equal. There are ſe- 
ven ſpecies, of which the only remarkable one is that 
uſed in medicine under the name of carduus benedlictus. 
This 1s an annual plant cultivated in gardens : it flow- 
ers in June and July, and perfects it ſeeds in autumn. 
For medical purpoſes the plants ſhould be gathered 
when in flower, dried in the ſhade, and kept in a very 
dry airy place, to prevent its rotting or growing moul- 
dy, which it is very apt to do; The leaves have a pe- 


netrating bitter taſte, not very ſtrong or durable, ac- 


companied with an ungrateful flayour, which they are- 
in a great meaſure freed from by keeping. Water ex- 
tracts in a little time, even without heat, the lighter 
and more grateful parts of this plant ; if the digeſtion 
is continued for ſome hours, the diſagreeable parts are 
taken up; a ſtrong decoction is very nauſeous and of- 
fenſive to the ſtomach. Rectified ſpirit gains a very 
pleaſant bitter taſte, which remains uninjured in the 
extract. The virtues of this plant are little known in 
the preſent practice. The nauſeous decoction is ſome- 


times uſed to provoke yomiting ; and a ſtrong infuſion 


to promote the operation of other emetics, But this 
elegant bitter, when freed from the offenſive parts of 
the herb, may be advantageouſly applied to other pur- 
poſes. Dr Lewis informs ns, that he has experienced 
excellent effects from alight infuſion of carduus in loſs 
of appetite, where the ſtomach was injured by irregu- 
A ſtronger infuſion made in cold or warm 
water, if drunk freely, and the patient kept warm, oc- 
caſions a plentiful ſweat, and promotes all the ſecre- 
tions in general. The ſeeds of the plant are alſo con- 


ſideraby bitter, and have ſometimes been uſed with the 


{ame intention as the leaves. 

CNIDUS, (anc. geog.) a Greek town of Caria ; 
ſituated on a horn or promontory of a peninſula, It 
had in front a double port, and an iſland lying before: 
it in form of a threatre, which being joined to the con- 
tinent by moles or cauſeways, made Cuidus a Dipo- 
lis or double town, (Strabo), hecauſe a great number 
of Cnidians inhabited the iſland. Pauſanias mentions 
a bridge which joined the ifland to the continent. - 
Cnidii, the people; Cuidius, the epithet. - Cnidia Ve- 
nus, a principal divinity of the Cnidians, (Horace). 

| Herr 
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from and after the fiſth day of July 1785, taken out at Coach 


the cxcile-ofice in London, or of their agents in the || 
country, a licence to be renewed annually at Icaſt ten Co2yula- 


COA SS 
Cnoſſus, Her ſtatuc was executed by Praxiteles ; and ſo exqui- 


Coach. ſitely done, and ſo much admired, that people came 
froun all parts to view it. (Pliny). Of this place was 


Eudoxus, the famous aſtronomer and geometrician 
who had here an obſervatory, (Srabo). 

CNOSSUS, or Cnosus, anciently called Cæratos, 
from a cognominal river running by it; à city of 
Crete, 23 miles to the caſt of Gortinia, (Peutinger ). 
Here ſtood the ſepulchre of Jupiter, the famous laby- 
rinth, and the palace of Minos a very ancient king; here 
happencd the adventure of Ariadne his daughter with 
Theſcus, called Grnoſis, (Ovid), Its port-town was 
Heracleum, on the eaſt fide of the iſland. | 

COACH, a vehicle for commodious travelling, ſu- 
ſpended on leathers, and moved on wheels, In Bri- 
tain, and throughout Europe, the coaches are drawn 
by horſes, except in Spain, where they uſe mules, In 
4 part of the eaſt, eſpecially the dominions of the great 
Mogul, their coaches are drawn by oxen. In Den- 
mark they ſometimes yoak rein- dear in their coaches : 
though rather for curiolty than nſe, The coachman 
is ordinarily placed on a ſcat raiſed before the body of 
the coach, But the Spaniſh policy has diſplaced him 
in that country by a royal ordonnance; on occaſion of 
the duke d'Olivares, who found that a very import- 
ant ſecret, whereon he had conferred in his coach, 
had been overheard and revealed by his coachman ; 
ſince that time the place of the Spaniſh coachman is the 


ſame with that of the French ſtage- coachman and Eng- 


liſh poſtilion, viz. on the firſt horſe on the left. 
The invention of coaches is owing to the French: 
yet coaches are not of any great antiquity, even in 
France, ſcarce reaching beyond the reign of their 
Francis I. Their uſe, at their firſt riſe, was only for 
the country: and authors obſerve, as a thing very ſin- 
gular, that there were at firſt no more than two coach- 
cs in Paris; the one that of the queen, and the other 
that of Diana natural daughter of Henry II. The firſt 
courtier who had one was jon de Laval de Bois Dau- 
phin; whoſe enormous bulk diſabled him from travel- 
ling on horſeback. One may hence judge how much 
variety, luxury, and idleneſs, have grown upon our 
hands in later days; there being now computed in that 
ſame city noleſs than 15,000 coaches. 

Coaches have had the fate of all other inventions, to 
be brought by degrees to their perfection ; at pre- 
ſent they ſeem to want nothing, either with regard 
to eaſe or magnificence. Louis XIV. of France made 
ſeveral ſumptuary laws for reſtraining the exceſſive rich- 
neſs of coaches, prohibiting the ue of gold, ſilver, &c. 
therein ; but they have had the fate to be neglected, 

By the act 25 Geo. III. c. 47. former duties on 
coaches, & c. are repealed, and the following charged 
in lieu thereof, namely : For every coach, berlin, lan- 
dau, chariot, calaſh, with four whecls, chaiſe marine, 


chaiſe with four wheels, and caravan, or by whatever 


name ſuch carriages may be called, kept by any perſon 
for his own uſe, or to be let out to hire (except hack- 
ney coaches ), ſhall be paid the yearly ſum of L. 7.! 
And for every calaſh, chaiſe, chair, gig, or whiſkey, 
or by whatever name they are known or called, having 
ewoor three wheels, to be drawn by one or more hor- 
ſes, that ſhall be kept by any perſon for his own uſe, 
or to be let out to hire, the yearly ſum of L. 3, 108. 
Every maker of coaches, chaiſe, chariots, &c mult, 


| plates fixed on the coach-doors. 


days before the expiration of the former, for which they 
muſt pay 20s. They maſt alſo pay 20s. duty for every 
four-wheeled carriage newly built for ſale, and 108. for 
cyery two-wheel carriage. Theſe duties are alſo pay- 
able to the commiſſioners of the exciſe in town, or their 
agents in the country, 1 
Coach-makers in Scotland are to take out their li- 
cences and pay the duties to the conimiſſioners of ex- 


tion. 
— poommnnn 


ciſc in Edinburgh, or their agents in the country of chat 


part of Great Britan. 


Every coach - maker neglecting to take out a licence, 
and rencwing the ſame annually, forfeits L. 10; and 


neglecting or — to ſettle every 11x weeks, in the 


manner particularly directed by the act, is a forfeiture 
of L. 20. | | 


| Hackney-Coacues, thoſe expoſed to hire, in the 


{ſtreets of London, and ſome other great cities, at rates 


fixed by authority. _ 

One thouſand hackney-coaches are allowed in Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter ; which are to be licenſed by com- 
miſſioners, and to pay a duty to the crown. They are 


all numbered, having their numbers engraved on tin 


| Their fares or rates 
are fixed by act of parliment ; and by a late act have 


been increaſed in conſequence of a new weekly tax. 


Stage-COACHES, are thoſe appointed for the convey - 


_ ance of travellers from one city or town to another. 


The maſters of ſtage-coaches are not liable to an ac- 


tion for things loſt by their coachman, who have mo 
ney given them to carry the goods, unleſs where ſuch 
maſter takes a price for the ſame. . 
Perſons keeping any coach, berlin, landau, or other 
carriage with four wheels, or any calaſh, chaiſe, chair, 


or other carriage with two wheels, to be employed as 


public ſtage coaches or carriages, for the purpoſe of 
conveying paſſengers for hire toand from different pla- 
ces in Britain, ſhall pay annually 58. for a licence: and 
no perſon ſo licenſed 10 


Mail- Coacnks in Britain, are ſtage- coaches of a parti- 
cular conſtruction to prevent overturns : and for a cer- 
tain conſideration carry his Majeſty's mails, which are 
protected by a guard, and ſubject to the regulations of the 


poſt- office. They are pointed as to their time of arrival 


all by virtue of one licence keep 
morethan one carriage, under the penalty L. 10. 


and departure, are reſtricted to four inſide paſſengers, 


and from experience have proyed very beneficial to the 
commerce and correſpondence of Britain. 
Eſq; who has the merit of the invention, and been inde- 
fatigable in bringing the eſtabliſhment to a permanent 
footing, has been greatly patroniſed by government; 
and pot, asthe reward of his ſervice, a handſome appoint- 
ment in the general poſt-office London. 
Coach, or Couch, is alſo a fort of chamber or apart- 
ment in a large ſhip of war near the ſtern, The floor 
of it is formed by the aftmoſt part of the quarter- deck, 
and the roof of it by the poop: it is gencrally the ha- 
bitation of the captain. wm | 
COADUNATE, in botany, an order of plants in 


the fragmenta methodi naturalis of Linnæus, inwhich he 


has theſe genera, viz. annona, liriodendrum, magno- 

tia, uvaria, michelia, thea. | 
COAGULATION, in chemiſtry, is performed by 
TE, ſix 


John Palmer, 


c 


Coagulum 


oal. 
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ſix different agents; and by each of theſe in ſeveral 
different manners. 1. It is performed with water, by 
congealing, cryſtallizing, and precipitating, as in the 
mercurius vitz and ſome other preparations. 2, With 
oil, which, by the force of fire, unites with ſulphur, 
ſalts, and metals. 3. With alcohol, upon the ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac, the white of eggs, the ſerum ot the 
blood, &c. 4. With acid and alkali growing ſolid to- 
gether, as in the tartarum vitriolatum. 5. Wich fixed 
alkali, as in milk. And, 6. With acid ſalts; as in 
milk, ſerum, and the whites of eggs. | 
COAGULUM, is the ſame with what in Engliſh 
we call runnet, or rather the curd formed thereby, 
COAKS. For the exciting of intenſe heats, as 


for the ſmelting of iron ore, and for operatious where 


the acid and oily particles would be detrimental, as the 
drying of malt, foſlil-coals are previouſly charred, or 
reduced to coaks : that is, they are made to undergo an 


operation ſimilar to that by which charcoal is made. 


By this operation coals are deprived of their phlegm, 
their acid liquor, and part of their fluid oil, Coaks 
therefore, conſiſt of the two moſt fixed conſtituent 


parts, the heavy oil and the earth, together with the 
acid concrete ſalt, which, though volatile, is diſſolved 
by the oil and the earth. | 


COAL, among chemiſts, ſignifies any ſubſtance 
containing oil, which has been expoſed to the fire in 
cloſe veſſels, ſo that all its volatile principles are ex- 
pelled, and that it can ſuſtain a red heat without fur- 
ther decompoſition. Coal is commonly ſolid, black, 
very dry, and conſiderably hard. The ſpecific cha- 
racter of perfect coal is its capacity of burning with 
acceſs of air, while it becomes red-hot and ſparkles, 
ſometimes with a ſenſible flame which gives little light, 
with no ſmoke or ſoot capable of blackening white 
bodies. | | LS 

Coal is capable of communicating its inflammable 
principle, cither to the vitriolic acid with which it 
forms ſulphur ; or to the nitrous acid contained in 


nitre, which it inflames ; or to metallic earths, Which 


it reduces into metals. But the phlogiſton cannot paſs 


from coal to form theſe new combinations without the 
aſſiſtance of red-heat. 


Coal ſeems to be an nnalte- 
rable compound in every inſtance but thoſe mentioned, 
of burning in the open air, and of communicating its 


phlogiſton to other bodies; for it may be expoſed in 


cloſe veſlels to the moſt violent and long continued fire 
without ſuffering the leaſt decompoſition. No diſpoſi- 


tion to fuſe, nor any diminution of weight can be per- 


ceived. It is a ſubſtance exceedingly fixed, and per- 
haps the moſt refractory in nature. It reſiſts the action 
of the moſt powerful menſtrua, liver of ſulphur alone 
excepted. Coal is evidently a reſult of the decompoſi- 
tion of the componnd bodies from which it is obtain- 
ed. It conſiſts of the greateſt part of the earthy prin- 
ciple of theſe compound bodies, with which a part of 
the ſaline principles, and ſome of the phlogiſton of 
the decompoſed oil, are fixed and combined very inti- 
mately. Coal can never be formed but by the phlogi- 
ſton of a body which has been in an olly ſtate; hence 
it cannot be formed by fn!phur, phoſphorns, metals, 
nor by any other ſubſtance the phloyiſton of which is 
not in an oily ſtate, Alſo every oily matter treated 
with fire in cloſe veſſels, farniſhes true coal; ſo that 


whenever a charry reſiduum is left, we may be certain 


B 


that the ſubſtance employed in the operation contained Coal. 
Laſtly, the inflammable principle of coal, alto 


death in a very ſhort time. 


| WW 
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oil. 
it proceeds from oil, certainly is not oil; but pure 
phlogiſton; ſince coal added to vitriolic acid can form 
tulphur, to phoſphoric acid can form phoſphorus, 
&c. and fince vi} can produce none of theſe effects 
lill it has been decompoſed and reduced to the ſtate 
of coal. Beſides, the phenomena accompanying the 
burning of coal are different from thoſe which happen 
when oily ſubſtances are burnt. The flame of char- 


coal is not ſo bright as that of oil, and produces no 


flame or ſoot, 

All the phlogiſton of coal is not burnt in the open 
air, particularly when the combuſtion is flow. One 
part of it exhales without decompoſition, and forms a 
vapour, or an inviſible and inſenſible gas. This va- 
pour (which is, or at leaſt contains a great deal of, 
fixed air) is found to be very pernicious, and to affect 
the animal ſyſtem in ſuch a manner as to occaſion 
For this reaſon it is dan- 
gerous to remain in a cloſe place, where charcoal or 
any other ſort of coal is burnt. Perſons ſtruck by 
this vapour are ſtunned, faint, ſuffer a violent headach, 
and fall down ſenſeleſs and motionleſs. The beſt me- 
thod of recovering them is by expoſure to the open 
air, and by making them {ſwallow vinegar, and breathe 
its ſteam. TS 1} 

Amongſt coals, ſome differences are obſeryable, 
which procecd from the difference of the bodies from 
which they are made: ſome coals, particularly, are 
more combuſtible than others. This combuſtibility 
ſeems to depend on the greater or leſs quantity of ſa- 
line principle they contain ; that is, the more of the 
ſaline principle it contains, the more ealily it decom- 
poſes and burns. For example, coals made of plants. 
and wood containing much faline matter capable of 
fixing it, the aſhes of which contain much alkaline ſalt, 
burn vigoronſly and produce much heat ; whereas the 
coalsof animal matters, the ſaline principlesof whichare 
volatile, and cannot be fixed but in ſmall quantity, and 
the aſhes of which contain little or no ſalt, are ſcarcely 
at all combuſtible, For they not only do not kindle fo 
caſily as charcoal does, nor ever burn alone, but they 
cannot be reduced to aſhes, without very great trouble, 
even when the moſt effectual methods are uſed to faci- 
litate the combuſtion, The coal of bullocks blood has 
been kept for ſix hours very red in a ſhallow crucible, 
ſurrounded with burning charcoal, and conſtantly ſtir- 
red all the time, that it might be totally expoſed to 
the air ; yet could it not be reduced to white, or even 
grey, aſhes: It ſtill remained very black, and full of 
phlogiſton, The coals of pure oils, or of concrete 
oily ſubſtances and ſoot, which is a kind of coal raiſed” 
during inflammation, are as diſſicultly reduced to aſhes 
as animal coals. Theſe coals contain very little ſaline 
matter ; and their aſhes yield no alkali, The coals 
which are ſo difficultly burnt, are alſo leſs capable of 


inflaming with nitre than others more combuſtible ; and 


ſome of them even in à great meaſure reſiſt the action 
of nitre. | 

COAL, in mineralogy, a kind of ſolid inflammable 
ſubſtance, ſuppoſed to be of a bituminous nature, and 
commonly uſed for fuel. Of this ſubſtance there are 
various ſpecies, | 


1. Pit-ceal (Lithanthrax ), is à black, ſolid, 


com- 


bac, 
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pat, brittle maſs, of moderate hardneſs, lamellated 


ſtructure, more or leſs ſhining, but ſeldom capabte of 


a good poliſh ; and does not melt when heated, Ac- 
cording to Kirwan, it conſiſts of petrol or aſphaltum, 
intimately mixed with a ſmall portion of earth chiefly 


argillaccous; ſeldom calcareous; and frequently mixed 


with pyrites. A red tincture is extracted from it by 
| ſpirit of wine, but cauſtic alkali attacks the biruminous 
part. From ſome ſorts of it a varniſh may be made 
by means of fat oils, Fixed alkali has never been 
found in any kind of it, nor ſulphur, unleſs when it 
happens to be mixed with pyrites.— None of the va- 
rious kinds are found to be electrics per /e (A). 

The varieties of lithanthrax, enumerated by Cronſtedt 
are, 1. With a ſmall quantity of argillaceous earth and 
vitriolic acid. It is ofa black colour, and ſhiningrexture : 
it burns, and is moſtly conſumed in the fire, but leaves, 
however, a fmall quantity of aſhes. 2. Slaty coal. 

2. Culm coal, called kolm, by the Swedes, has a 
greater portion of argillaccous carth and vitriolic acid, 
with a moderate proportion of petrol. It has the 
ſame appearance with the foregoing, though its tex- 
ture is more dull : it burns with a flame, without be- 
ing conſumed, but leaves behind it a flag of the ſame 
bulk wih the original volume of the coal. The fol- 
lowing is Mr Kirwan's deſcription of it from the me- 
moirs of the Stockholm academy. Its fracture has 
a rougher ſection than the cannel coal; its ſpecific 
gravity from 1300 to 1370. The beſt kind aftords 
by diſtillation, at firſt fixed air, then an acid liquor, 
_ afterwards inflammable air, and a light oil of the na- 
ture of petrol; then a volatile alkali ; and laſtly pitch- 
oil. The reſiduum is nearly three quarters of the 
whole; and being flowly burnt, affords 13 per cent. 
of aſhes, whieh conſiſt moſtly of argillaceois earth, 
and about three hundredth parts of them are magne- 
tic. It is found in England, and among ſome alu— 
minous ores in Sweden.“ | | | 

3. Slate-coal contains ſuch a quantity of arpillaceous 
carth, that it looks like common flate ; however, it 


burns by itſclf with a flame. M. Magellan is of opi- 


nion that this is the bituminous ſubſtance already de- 

ſcribed (ſee CLav, p. 51.) This ſchiſtus is of a dark 

bluiſh ruſty colour; when thrown on the fire it burns 

with a lively flame, and almoſt as readily as the oily 

wood of dry olive tree, or lignum vitz ; emitting the 

very diſagrecable ſmell of petrol. Such large quarries 
5 $3; I 
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of it are found near Purbeck in Dorſetſhire, that the Coal. 
poorer part of the inhabitants are thence ſupplied wit 


fucl. From the appearance of this ſlaty coal, Cron- 
ſtedt has been induced to ſuppoſe that the earth of 
all Kinds of coal is argillaceous, though it is not fo 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh it after being burnt. The pit-coals, 
he ſays, contain more or leſs of the vitriolic acid; for 
which reaſon the ſmoke ariſing from them attacks ſil- 
ver in the fame manner as ſulphur does, let the coals 
be ever ſo free from marcaſite, which, however, is of- 
ten nwbedded or mixed with them. 


4. Cannel coat, ( Ampelites) is of a dull black co- 


lour ; breaks caſily in all directions; and, if broken 
tranſverſely, preſents a ſmooth conchoidal ſurface, It 
burns with a bright lively flame, but is very apt to 
fly in pieces in the fire; however it is ſaid to be en- 
tirely deprived of this property by immerſion in water 
for ſome hours previous to its being uſed, It contains 
a conſiderable quantity of petrol in a leſs condenſed ſtate 
than other coals. Its ſpecific gravity is about 1.270. 
1 his kind of coal, being of an uniform hard texture, 
is caſily turned on a lath, and takes a good poliſh. Hence 


it is uſed for making various toys, which appear almoſt 


as well as if made of the fineſt jet, 

5. Kilkenny coal is the lighteſt of any; its ſpecific 
gravity being only about 1400. It contains the lar- 
geſt quantity of aſphaltum; burns with leſs ſmoke and 
flame, and more intenſely, though more ſlowly, than 


the cannel-coal, The quantity of earth it contains 


does net exceed one-twentieth part of its weight; but 
this Kind of coal is frequently mixed with pyrites, It 
is found in the county of Kilkenny, belonging to the 
province of Leinſter in Ireland. The quality of it as 
burning without ſmoke, is proverbially uſed as an en- 
comium on the county. | | ; 

6. Sulphureous coal conſiſts of the former kinds mix- 
ed with a very conſiderable portion of pyrites; whence 
it is apt to moulder and break when expoſed io the 
air, after which water will act upon it. It contains 
yellow ſpots that look like metal; burns with a ſul- 
phurcous ſmell, leaving behind it either flag or ſul- 
phureous aſhes, or both. Its ſpecific gravity is 1500 
or more. 

7. Bovey coal, (Xylanthrax) is of a brown or 


browniſh black colour, and of a yellow laminar tex- 


ture, Its laminæ are frequently flexible when firſt 
dug, though they generally harden when expoſed to 
| | the 


( a) « The varictics of this coal (ſays Mr Magellan) are very numerous according to the different ſub. 


—_ 


ſtances with which it is mixed; but in regard to their ceconomical uſes, only two Kinds are taken notice of by 
the Britiſh legiſlature, viz, culm and caking coals. The caking coals, in burning, ſhow an incipient fuſion, 
ſo that their ſmalleſt pieces unite in the fire into one maſs; by which means the ſmalleſt pieces, and even the 
mere duſt of this kind, are almoſt equally valuable with the largeſt pieces. The other ſort called culm, docs 
not fuſe or unite in the fierceſt fire; ſo that the ſmall coal, being unfit ſor domeſtic purpoſes, can only be uſed 


in burning limeſtone, 


&« It ſhould be an eaſy matter for any perſon to diſtinguiſh culm from ſmall caking coal, either by try- 
ing to make fire with it in a common prate, without interpoſing any other fuel between it; when if it 
kindles, it is a _—_ coal; if not, it is culm ; Or by putting ſome of theſe ſmall fragments of coal on an 
ignited iron ſhovel ; if they melt and run together, they belong to the caking kinds; if not, they are culm. 
But it ſeems that coal merchants are now in the cuſtom of calling c:/ the powdery parts of pit-coal, of what- 
ſocver Kind they may happen to be. The reafon of this is, that there is a difference in the duty payable by 

culm and by caking coals. There never was any difficulty, however, on the ſubject; nor would there be 


any difficulty in collecting the tax, were it not for the inſufferable ignorance and love of deſpotic oppreſſion 
which generally pervades the underling officers of the reyenue,”” + 
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the air. It conſiſts of wood penetrated with petrol 


or bitumen, and frequently contains pyrites, alum, 


and vitriol, According to the German chemiſts its 
aſhes contain a little fixed aikali ; but Mr Mills differs 
from them on this ſubjet. By diſtillation it yiclds a 
ſerid liquor mixed with a volatile alkali and oil; part 


of which is ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and part of a mi- 


neral nature, and inſoluble. It is foand in almoſt all 
the countrics of Europe. 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable varieties of coals 
commonly known; but we muſt not imagine that 
each of them is to be met homogeneous in thoſe places 


where they are found, On the contrary, the differ- 


ent qualities and proportions of their ingredients make 


a vaſt number of other. varieties, fit for different pur- 


poles, according to the quality and quantity of thoſe 
they contain, Thus, various kinds of coals are often 
ſonnd mixed with one another under ground; and 
ſome of the finer ſorts ſometimes run like veins be- 


tween thoſe of a coarſer kind. Thus, M. Magellan 


obſerved in the fine coals employed in a curious ma- 


nuſactory at Birmingham, that they produced a much 


clearer flame than he had ever obſerved from common 
coal ; yet, on inquiry, he found that theſe were 
picked out from the common coals of the country, 
through which they ran in veins, and were eaſily diſ- 
tinguſhed by the manufacturers, though they did 
not afford ſufficient indications of a ſpecific differ- 
ence, The purpoſe to which they were applied was 
the moulding rods of tranſparent and coloured glaſs 
into the ſhapes proper for common buttons: which 
they performed with aſtoniſhing expedition. | 

Fourcroy remarks, that this foſſil bitumen, when 
heated in contact with a body in combuſtion, and ha- 


ving a tree acceſs of air, kindles the more ſlowly and 


with the greater difficulty in proportion as it is more 
weighty and compact. When once kindled, it emits 
a ſtrong and durable heat, and burns for a long time 
before it is conſumed. The matter that 1s burned, 
and produces the flame, appears very denſe, and ſeems 


united to ſome other ſubſtance which retards its de- 
ſtruction, On burning, it emits a particular ſtrong 


ſmell, which is not at all ſulphurcous when che coal 
contains no pyrites. When the combuſtible, oily, 


and other volatile parts of the coal are diſſipated, if 
the combuſtion be then ſtopped, the remainder is 


found to be reduced to a true charred ſtate, and is 
called cal. This ſubſtance is capable of exciting the 
moſt inrenſe heat, for which purpoſe it is uſcd in me- 
tallurgic works all over Britain, 


* It is well known (ſays M. Magellan), that the 
Engliſh method of burning pit coal into coak has been 


2 moſt profitable and happy acquiſition for the ſmelt- 


ing our ores, and, for many other metallurgical and 
chemical proceſſes in this iſland. But the ingenious 
and advantageous undertaking, of Lord Dundonald, by 
which he turns to a very conſiderable profit the mines 
of coals in his and other eſtates, building ovens of a 


proper conſtruction for burning pit-coal into coak, 


and at the ſame time for collecting, in ſeparate re- 


ceptacles, the volatile alkali, oil, tar, and pitch, which 
were generally Joſt by the uſual method, deſcrves to 


be noticed, as it affords a very remarkable inſtance of 
the great loſſes to mankind, for want of carefully at- 


tending to every reſult from great proceſſes of art 
Vol V. | | 
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when made on a large ſcale. Theſe ovens are ſo con- 
trived, as to admit an under ſupply of air; and the 
coals, after being kindled, decompoſe themſelves by a 
flow but incomplete combuſtion, which does not de- 
{troy the ingredients. The reſiduum left in the oven 
proves to be moſt excellent cinders or coaks ; whilſt 
the volatile parts, which otherwiſe would be diſſipated 
in the air, are ſeparated and condenſed in reſervoirs, 
or receptacles of capacious ſize, placed at proper di- 
ſtances beyond the reach of fire. Monſ. Faujas de 
St Fond, who vilited theſe works 1n a trip he made 
to Scotland, undertook to erect a ſimilar kind of oven 


in France: and it is rather ſingular, that he endeavours 


to eſtabliſh a claim of having diſcovered the ſame pro- 
ceſſes before he ſaw them in Scotland; as if it did not 
reflect a greater honour on his induſtry, to carry back 
to his country ſome uſeful knowledge, than to return 
as ignorant as our Engliſh trayellers,”* &c. ES 

On ſubjecting pit-coal of any kind to diſtillation in 
cloſe veſſels, it firſt yields a phlegm or watery liquor; 
then an ethereal or volatile oil ; afterwards a volatile 


alkali ; and laſtly, a thick and preaſy oil; but it is re- 


markable, that, by re&tifying this laſt oil, a tranſparent 
thin and light oil of a ſtraw colour is produced, which 
being expoſed to the air becomes black like animal 
oils, From this and other obſervations, the general 


opinion is, that all coals, bitumens, and other oily 


ſubſtances found in the mineral kingdom, derive their 
origin from vegetables buried in the earth; ſince it is 
well known that only organiſed bodies have the power 
of producing oily and fat ſubſtances. © The amazing 
irregularities, gaps, and breaks (ſays M. Magellan) of 
the ſtrata of coals, and of other foſſile ſubſtances, e- 
vince that this globe has undergone the moſt violent 
convulſions by which its parts 1 been broken, de- 
tached and overturned in different ways, burying large 
tracts of their upper ſurfaces, wich all the animal 
and vegetable productions there exiſting, at the time 
of thoſe horrible cataſtrophes, whoſe cpoch far pre- 
cedes all human records. And it is caſy to be con- 
ceived, that the various heaps and congeries of theſe 
a, wing and animal ſubſtances, remaining for ages 
and ages in the bowels of the earth, have obtained va- 
rious conſiſtencies, and ſtill produce thoſe oily and bi- 
tumious juices, which find way to guſh out, leaving 
behind their thickeſt parts on the ſame places where 
they are found, and in many others where the induſtry 


of mankind never will be able to penetrate.” 


Coal. Mine. See CoALERY.—Malicioully ſetting 
4 to coal- mines is felony, by ſtat. 10. Geo. II. c. 32. 
mall Coal, a ſort of charcoal prepared from the 
ſpray and bruſhwood ſtripped off from the branches of 
coppice wood, ſometimes bound in bairns for that pur- 
poſe, and ſometimes charred without binding, in which 
caſc it is called “ coming it together.“ 


COALERY, CoaTLIERT, or COLLIERY; a coal- Hiftory of 


work, or place where Coars are dug. 


It is generally agreed, that cannel-coal “ is the * Se An- 
lapis ampelites of the Romans; though it ſeems to peliter. 


have been uſed by them only for making toys, brace- 
lets, &c. But of that common fuel which we denomi- 
nate coals, the native Romans were intirely ignorant, 
It js certain that they are not, as ſome have imagined, 
the lapis obſidianus of 5 about which chere have 

been 
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Coalery. been great diſputes + : nor the Gac Es, or IRT, which 
4h ann others, again, have taken for the /apis obſidianus ; 
cap, a6, though the lightneſs and texture ſhow plainly that it is 
Auguſtus lot cither ſtone or coal, In fact, there are no beds of 
placed the it in the compaſs of Italy. The great line of that fuel 
ſtatuesof ſcems to ſweep away round the ode, from north-eaſt, 
four ele- to ſouth-weſt ; not ranging at a diſtance even from the 


—_ it ſouth-caſterly parts of Britain, as is generally ima- 


n the tem- Zined, but actually viſiting Brabant and France, and 
ple of Con- Yet avoiding Italy. 

cord. But the primæval Britons appear to have uſed it. 

And in the precincts of Manchetter particularly, which 

are furniſhed with an incxhauſtible abundance of it, 

they could not have remained unappriſed of the agree- 

Maler, able combuſtible around them. The currents there 

Hiftory of frequently bring down fragments of coal from the 

Manchefter. mountains; and in the long and winding courſe of 

them through the pariſh, tae Britons would ſoon mark 

the ſhining ſtones in the channels; and by the aid of 

accident, or the force of reflection, find out the utility 

of them. But we can advance till nearer to a cer- 

tainty, Several pieces of coal were diſcovered ſome 

years ago in the ſand under the Roman way to Rib- 

cheſter, when both were dug up at the conſtruction of 

a houſe in Quay-ſtreet. The number of pieces, ſeve- 

ral of them as large as eggs, was not leſs than 40; 

and a quantity of {lack was dug up with them. Theſe 

circumitances ſhow the coals to have been lodged upon 

the ſpot, before the road of the Romans covered it. 

That ground being in the neighbourhood of Mance- 

4 i. e. the nion , the Britons had there repoſited a quantity of 

place of coals, probably for the uſe of the garriſon ; and many 

tents.” An of the ſmaller fragments, and ſome of the ſlack, were 

ancientBri- buried in the ſand upon which they were laid. And 


iſh town | 1 . 
. ba of that the Britons in general were acqainted with this 


which was fuel, is evident from its appellation amongſt as at pre- 


the preſent ſent, which is not Saxon, but Britiſh ; and ſubſiſts a- 
Caftlefield mong the Iriſh in their O gual, and among the Corniſh 
at Man- in their 4%an, to this day, 

cheſter : The extenſive beds of fuel, therefore, withwhich the 
kingdom of England and the precincts of Mancheſter 
are ſo happily ſtored, were firſt noticed by the ſkill, 
and firſt opened by the labour of the Britons ; and ſome 
time before the arrival of the Romans among them, 


Newton, and Mancheſter, would naturally attract the 
notice, and invite the inquiries, of the Britons before 
any others. The current of the Medlock, which 
waſhes the ſides of them, would bring down ſpecimens 
of the riches within, lodge many of them about the 
Caſtlefield, and allure the Britons ſucceſſively to a col- 
lection of the one, and a ſearch after the other. 

But, even for ages after the diſcovery, wood continu- 
ed to compoſe the general firing of the nation. In 852, 
a grant was made of ſome Jands by the abbey of Peter- 
borough, under the reſervation of certain boons and 
payments in kind to the monaſtery ; as, one night's 
entertainment; 10 veſſels of Welſh and two of com- 
mon ale: 60 cart-loads of wood; and 12 of pit-coal ; 
where we ſee the quantity of coal was only one cart- 
load to five of wood. The latter naturally continued 


and thickets preſented themſelyes ſo ready to the 
hand: and ſuch it continued till a very late period. 
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And the nearer quarries in the confines of Bradford, 


the principal article of fuel as long as the foreſts 
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The firſt public notice of the former is mentioned by Coalery. 
Mr Hume to have been in the timeof Henry III. wo 
in the year 1272, granted a charter to the town of 
Newcaſtle, giving the inhabitants a licence to dig coals: 

and the firſt ſtatute relating to this article was the 

9 Henry V. c. 10. ordaining all keels in the port of 
Newcaſtle to be meaſured by commiſſioners, before 

carriage of coals, on pain of forfeiture, They were not 

brought into common uſc till the reign of Charles I.; Camplell's 
and were then fold for about 17s, a chaldron, In Political 
ſome years after the reſtoration, there were about Survey. 
200,000 chaldrons burnt in London; in 1607, about 

270,000 chaldrons ; and at the revolution, upwards of 

300,000 chaldrons ; at preſent, full 600,000 are 
annually conſumed there. There is, beſides, an im- 


menſe conſumption in other parts of Britain, and in 


Ireland, In Scotland, they ſupply. their own conſump- 
tion, and alſo export, In Ireland, though they have 
coal, yet they take annually to the yalue of 30,000 1. 
from England, and 12,0001. from Scotland. | 
The moſt remarkable coalery, or coal-work, that was 
ever diſcovered in Britain, was that wrought at Bur- 
rowſtonneſs, under the ſea. The veins of coal were 
found to continue under the bed of the ſea in this place, 
and the colliers had the courage to work the vein near 


half way over; there being a mote half a mile from the 


ſhore, where there was an entry that went down into 
the coal-pit, under the ſea. This was made into a 


kind of round key or mote, as they call it, built ſo as to 


keep out the ſea, which flowed there twelve feet. Here 
the coals were laid, and a ſhip of that draught of wa- 
ter, could lay her ſide to the mote, and take in the 
coal.— This famous colliery belonged to the carl of 
Kincardine*s family, The freſh water which ſprung 
from the bottom and ſides of the coal pit, was always 
drawn out upon the ſhore by an engine moved by wa- 
ter, that drew it forty fathom. This coal-pit continued 
to be wrought many years to the great profit of the 
owners, and the wonder of all that ſaw it ; but, at 
laſt, an unexpected high tide drowned the whole at 
once : the labourers had not time to eſcape, but periſh- 
ed in it. | 

There are ſeveral other countries in Europe which 
poſſeſs conſiderable coal-mines ; as France, Liege, 
Germany, and Sweden. Alſo on this ſide of the 


Atlantic ocean, there has been coal diſcovered, and 


wrought ; in Newfoundland, Cape-Breton, Canada, 
alſo in Virginia and other parts of the United States. 
And although in America, wood, from its great plen- 
ty, is uſed in moſt of the manufactures, yet the coal 


1s excellent, and will in time become an article of ve- 


ry great importance. 3 
The inland coal-tradein Britain, that is,carrying coals Importance 


from Newcaſtle, Sunderland, Blith, and other adjacent of the coal- 


places in the north of England, as alſo from the frith trade. 
of Edinburgh in Scotland, and other places there- 
abouts, to the city of London, and to the port-towns 
on the coaſt all the way, both north of Newcaſtle, 
and np the- channel as high as Portſmouth weſt, is 
a prodigious article, and employs abundance of ſhip- 
ping and ſeamen ; in ſo much that, in a time of ur- 
gent neceſlity, the coalery navigation alone has been 
able to ſupply the government with a body of ſeamen 
for the royal navy, able to man a conſiderable fleet at a 


very 
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Theſe are 
emphati- 
cally ſtyled 
way-leaves, 
and are let 
at as high 
rents asany 
landed pro- 
perty in 
Britain. 


factors, agents, book-keepers, &c. 


of coals. 
amounts to a very conſiderable ſum, beſides being pro- 
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very ſhort warning, and that without difficulty, when 


no other branch of trade would do the like. Likewiſe 
the Whitehaven coalcrics in Cumberland, belonging to 
Sir Tames Lowther, furniſh ſeveral counties in Ireland 
wür coals, and conſtantly employ upwards of 2000 
ſcamen; which alſo is a noble nurſery for the navy of 
Britain, And not only do the pit-coals ſuſhciently 
ſupply all the ports, but, by mcans of thoſe ports 
and the navigable riyers, all the adjacent countics ve- 
ry far inland. | 

In ſhort, coals, though not an excluſive, yet may, 
with propriety, be ſtyled a peculiar . to Britain 
from their great plenty, their acknowledged excel- 


lence, and their being found in ſuch places as are 
conveniently ſituated for exportation. Nor is there 
any danger of the export- trade being leſſened even by 


the ſeveral dutics that have been laid upon them; for 
the foreign conſumpt being founded in neceſſity with 


regard to manufactures, and in ceconomy where they 


are uſed for convenience (wood and turf being dearer 


than coals with the duty), there need be no fear of 
_ the markets declining. There is as little room to be 


alarmed from an apprehenſion of their being exhauſted, 
as the preſent Da ip are capable of ſupplying them for 
a long ſcries of years, and there are many other mines 


ready to be opened when theſe {hall fail. Beſides, 
there are known to be coals in many parts of the three 


kingdoms, which hitherto they have had no encourage- 


ment to work. 1 | 1 

Beſides the value of this commodity as a conveni- 
ency of life, as an article of commerce, and as giving 
riſe to a nurſery of ſeamen for the increaſe of the 
marine ; other important advantages deſerve to be no- 
ticed. Coals are in many reſpects, and in a very high 
degree, uſeful to the landed intereſt ; not only by rai- 


ſing exceedingly the real value, and of courſe the pur- 
chaſe, of thoſe lands in which they are found, and thoſe 


through which it is neceſſary to paſs * from the works 
to the places where they are embarked, but from the 
general improvements they have occaſioned ; ſo that 
very few counties are now better cultivated than Nor- 
thumberland, and the ſame effects they have had in a 
greater or leſs degree in other places, Thouſands of 
laborious people are employed in and about the mines ; 
thouſands more in conveying them to the ports, and 
on board the ſhips; to ſay nothing of thoſe that draw 
their ſubſiſtence from the carriage of them by land to 
ſupply families, &c. There are alſo great numbers 
that live in a ſuperior ſtation ; as ſtewards, directors, 
To theſe we may 
add the extraordinary encouragement given to inge- 


nious artiſts who have invented, and the numerous 


workmen continually employed about thoſe ſeveral 
curious and coſtly machines which, for a variety of 
purpoſes in this buſineſs, are in continual uſe, and of 
courſe in continual wear : we may join to theſe the 


multitudes that obtain their living from the many ma- 


nufactares in which they are employed, and which 
could not be carried on but by the help and cheapneſs 
Laſtly, the produce of coals exported, which 


fitable to the owners, merchants, and mariners, is fo 


mnch clear gain to the nation. 


It might be expected, that a trade fo beneficial to 
individuals, and to the nation in general, and which 


1 


has been gradually increaſing for ſeveral centuries paſt, Coalery. 
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would have been advanced by this time to very great 
perfection, and reduced to a regular ſyſtem. But, in 
one very eſſential reſpect, it is found to be quite other- 
wiſe. The art of working coal-mines in the moſt pro- 
fitable manner is highly improved; but the fun- 


damental of the art, that of ſearching for and diſco- 


vering coal in any diſtrict of country where it has not 
yet been found, has never, that we know of, been 
treated in a ſyſtematic manner. The reader, there- 
fore, will not be diſpleaſed to find this defect ſupplied 
in the courſe of the preſent article, together with a 
detail of all the other operations in the buſineſs of 
coaleries. | 


The terreſtrial matters which compoſe the ſolid Situationof 
parts of the earth are diſpoſed in ſtrata, beds, or lay- the {trata. 
ers, the under ſurface of one bearing againſt or lying 
upon the upper ſurface of that below it, which laſt bears 


or lies on the next below in the ſame manner. 
Theſe ſtrata conſiſt of very different kinds of mat- 
ter, ſuch as free-ſtone, lime-ſtone, metal-ſtone or whin- 
ſtone, coal, &c, as will be particularly ſpecified in the 
ſcquel. | | 


Some of theſe ſtrata are of a conſiderable thickneſs 5 


being often found from 100 to 200 feet or upwards, 
nearly of the ſame kind of matter from tlie ſuperior 
to the inferior ſurface ; and others are found of the 
leaſt thickneſs imaginable, one inch or leſs. 


All theſe ſtrata are divided or parted from each o- 


ther laterally, either by their even, ſmooth, poliſhed 


ſurfaces, with very thin lamina of ſoft or duſty matter 


betwixt them, called the parting, which renders them 
caſy to ſeparate ; or elſe only by the ſurfaces cloſely 
conjoined to each other, without any viſible matter in- 


te rpoſed betwixt them; yet the different ſubſtance of 


cach ſtratum is not in the leaſt intermixed, though 
ſometimes they adhere ſo ſtrongly together, that it is 
very difficult to part or disjoin them : in this laſt caſe 
they are ſaid to have a bad parting. 


Beſides this principal diviſion or parting lateally, 


there are, in ſome ſtrata, ſecondary diviſions or part- 
ings alſo laterally, ſeparating or approaching towards 
a ſeparation, of the ſame ſtratum, into parts of dif- 
ferent thickneſſes, nearly parallel to each other, in the 
ſame manner as the principal partings divide the dif- 
ferent ſtrata from each other: but theſe ſecond 

ones are not ſo ſtrong or viſible, nor make ſo effectual 
a parting, as the principal ones do ; and are only met 


with in ſuch ſtrata, as are not of an uniform hardneſs, 


texture, or colour, from the upper to the under ſurface. 


There are other diviſions or partings, called backs, 
in almoſt every ſtratum, which croſs the former late- 


ral ones longitudinally, and cut the whole ſtratum 
through its two ſurfaces into long rhomboidal figures, 
Theſe again are croſſed by others called cutters, run- 
ning either in an oblique or perpendicular direction 
to the laſt mentioned backs, and alſo cut the ſtratum 
through its two ſurfaces. Both theſe backs, and cut- 
ters generally extend from the upper or ſuperior ſtra- 
tum down through ſeveral of the lower ones ; ſo that 
theſe backs and cutters, together with the lateral 
partings before mentioned, divide every ſtratum into 


according to the thickneſs of the ſtratum, and t 


1nnumerable cubic, priſmatic, and rhomboidal 8 | 
0 


ſition and number of the backs and cutters. They 


M 2 ſometimes 
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Coalery, ſometimes have a kind of thin partition of duſty or 
— ſoft matter in them, and ſometimes none, like the firſt 


Plate 


CXLII. 


5 
Dikes. 


Hitches, 


mentioned partings ; but the ſofter kind of ſtrata ge- 


_ nerally have more backs and cutters than the harder 


_ , and they do not extend or penetrate through the 
others, | 
To explain this a little further, let A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G, (fig. 1.) repreſent the principal partings before 
meitelvried, or the upper and under ſurfaces of any 
ſtratum ; then a, 6, c, d, e, f, will repreſent the ſe- 
condary lateral partings nearly parallel to the princi- 
pal ones: g, h, i, , /, m, the longitudinal partings cal- 
led backs; u, o, p, 9, r, i, the croſs partings called 
cutters, croſſing he laſt mentioned ones cither oblique- 
Iy or perpendicular. 
In all places where the ſtrata lie regular, they are 
divided and ſubdivided in the manner abovemen- 
tioned ; and ſometimes in this manger extend through 


a pretty large diſtrict of country: though it is often 


otherwiſe ; for their . eee is frequently interrupt- 


ed, and the ſtrata broken and diſordered, by ſundry 


chaſms, breaches, or fiſſures, which are differently de- 
nominated according to their various dimenſions, and 
the matters with which they are filled, viz. dikes, 
hitches, and troubles, which ſhall be explained inorder. 

Dikes are the largeſt kind of fiſlures. They ſeem to 
be nothing but a crack or breach of the ſolid ſtrata, 
occaſioned by one part of them being broken away and 
fallen from the other. They generally run in a ſtraight 
line for a conſiderable length, and penetrate from the 
ſurface to the greateſt depth ever yet tried, in a di- 
rection ſometimes perpendicular to the horizon, and 
ſometimes obliquely : the ſame kind of ſtrata are found 


lying upon each other in the ſame order, but the whole 


of them greatly elevated or depreſſed, on the one fide 
of the like as on the other. "Theſe fiſſures are ſome- 
times two or three feet wide, and ſometimes many 
farhoms. If the fiſſure or dike be of any conſiderable 
width, it is generally filled with heterogeneous mat- 
ter, different from that of the ſolid ſtrata on each ſide 
of it, It is ſometimes found filled with clay, gravel, 
or ſand ; ſometimes with a confuſed maſs gf different 
kinds of ſtone \ying edgeways ; and at other times 
with a ſolid body of free-ſtone, or even whin-ſtone. 
When the fiſſure is of no great width, as ſuppoſe two 


or three feet only, it, is then uſually found filled with 


2 confuſed mixture of the different matters which 
compoſe the adjoining ſtrata, conſolidated into one 
maſs, If the dike runs or ſtretches north and ſouth, 
and the ſame kind of ſtrata are found on the eaſt ſide 
of the dike, in a ſituation with reſpect to the horizon 
10 or 20 fathoms lower than on the other fide, it is 


then ſaid to be a dip-dike or duuncaſt- dile of 10 or 20 


fathoms to the caſtward ;—or counting from the eaſt 
fide, it is then ſaid to be a ri/e-dike or upcaſt of ſo 
many fathoms weſtward. If the ſtrata on one fide 


are not much higher or lower with reſpect to the ho- 


rizontal line, than thoſe on the other, but only broken 
off and removed to a certain diſtance, it is then ſaid 
to be a dike of ſo many fathoms thick ; and from the 
matter contained between the two ſides of the fiſſure 
or dike, it is denominated a c/ay-dike, ſlone-dike, &c. 

A hitch is only a dike or fiſſure of a ſmaller degree, 
by which the ſtrata on one fide are not elevated or 
ſeparated from thoſe on the other fide above one fa- 
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thom, Theſe hitches are denominated in the ſame 
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manner as dikes, according to the number of feet they —I—_— 


elevate or depreſs the ſtrata. 

There are dikes (though they are not often met 
with in the coal-conntrics) whoſe cavities are filled 
with ſparr, the ores of iron, lead, vitriol, or other me- 
tallic or mineral matters ; and it is pretty well known, 
that all metallic veins are nothing elſe than what in 
the coal-countries are called d;kes. | 

The ſtrata are generally found lying upon each 


other in the ſame order on one ſide of the dike as on 


the other, as mentioned above, and nearly of the ſame 


thickneſſes, appearing to have been originally a con- 
tinuation of the ſame regular ſtrata, and the dike only 
a breach % ſome later accident, prependicularly or 

own through them, by which one part is 
removed to a ſmall diſtance, and depreſſed to a lower 
ſituation than the other. But this is not the only al- 


teration made in the ſtrata by dikes ; for 3 to 
ike, all the 


a conſiderable diſtance on each fide of the 
ſtrata are in a kind of ſhattered condition, very ten- 


der, eaſily pervious to water, and debaſed greatly in 
their quality, and their inclination to the horizon of- 
ten altered. 


Troubles may be denominated dikes of the ſmalleſt 
degree; for they are not a real breach, but only an 
approach towards it which has not taken a full effect. 
The ſtrata are generally altered by a trouble from 
their regular ſite to a different poſition. When the 
regular courſe of the ſtrata is nearly level, a trouble 
will cauſe a ſudden and conſiderable aſcent or deſcent : 
where they have, in their regular ſituation, a certain 
degree of aſcent or deſcent, a trouble cither increaſeth 
it or alters it to a contrary poſition : and a tronble has 


theſe effects upon the ſtrata in common with dikes, 


that it greatly debaſeth them from their original qua- 
lity ; the partings are ſeparated; the backs and cutters 


disjoined, and their regularity diſordered ; the original 


cubic and priſmatic figures, of which the ſtrata were 


compoſed, are broken, and the diſſocation filled with 


heterogeneous matter; and the whole ſtrata are re- 
duced to a ſofter and more friable ſtate, 


The ſtrata are ſeldom or never found to lie in a 


true horizontal ſituation ; but generally have an incli- 


5 
Troublgs. 


nation or deſcent, called the dip, to ſome particular Dip 2 


part of the horizon. 


If this inclination be to the caſt- riſe of the 


ward, it is called an eaſt dip, and a weſt riſe ; and ac- ſtrata. 


cording to the point of the compaſs to which the di 

inclines, it is denominated, and the aſcent or riſe is 
to the contrary point. This inclination or dip of the 
{trata is found to hold every where. In ſome places, it 


varies very little from the level; in others, very con- 


ſiderably ; and in ſome ſo much, as to be nearly in 
a perpendicular direction: but whatever degree of 


inclination the ſtrata have to the horizon, if not inter- 


rupted by dikes, hitches, or troubles, they are always 


found to lic in the firſt regular manner mentioned. 


They generally continue upon one uniform dip until 
they are broken or diſordered by a dike, hitch, or 
trouble, by which the dip 1s often altered, ſometimes 
to a different part of the horizon, and often to an oppo- 
ſite point; ſo that on one ſide of a dike, hitch, or trouble, 
if the ſtrata have an eaſt dip, on the other fide they 


may have an eaſt riſe, which is a weſt dip; and in ge- 
neral, any conſiderable alteration in the dip is never 


. met 
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met with; but what is o&caſioned by the circumſtances 


——— ]aſt mentioned. LE 


Plate 
CXLIL 


To illuſtrate what has been ſaid, ſee fig. 2. where 
ab c d, &c. repreſents a courſe of ſtrata lying upon cach 
other, having a certain inclination to the horizon. 
A B, is a downcaſt-dike, which depreſſeth the ſtrata 
obliquely to e * h, ve. lying. upon each other in the 
ſame order, but altered in their inclination to the 
horizon. CD repreſents a clay or frec- ſtone dike, 
where the ſtrata are neither elevated nor depreſled, 
but only broken off and removed to a certain diſtance, 
E F, repreſents a hitch, which breaks off and depreſ- 
ſeth the ſtrata only a little, but alters their inclination 
to the horizon, G H, repreſents a trouble, where the 
{trata on one ſide are not entirely broken oft from thoſe 
on the other, but only in a cruſhed and irregular ſitua- 


7 tion . 


As ſome particular ſtrata are ſound at ſome times to 


Increaſe, and at othertimes to diminiſh, in their thick- 


nution in their thickneſſes comes on very 


by experience, 


neſſes, whilſt others remain the ſame, conſequently 
they cannot be all parallel ; yet this increaſe and dimi- 
adually, 
The ſtrata are not found diſpoſed in the earth ac- 
cording to their ſpecific gravities : for we often find 
ſtrata of very denſe matter near the ſurface ; and per- 
haps at 50 or even 100 fathoms beneath, we meet 


with ſtrata of not half the ſpecific gravity of the firſt. 
A ſtratum of iron ore is very often found above one 


of coal, though the former has twice the gravity of 
the latter; and, in ſhort, there is ſuch an abſolute un- 
certainty in forming any judgment of the diſpoſition 
of the ſtrata from their ſpecific gravities, that it can- 
not in the leaſt be relied upon 1 Ee 
It has been imagined by many, that hills and yal- 
lies are occaſioned by thoſe breaches in the ſtrata be- 
fore mentioned called dikes: but this is contradicted 
If it was fo, we ſhould meet with 
dikes at the ſkirts of the hills, and by the ſides of val- 
leys, and the ſea-ſhore ; but inſtead of that, we ge- 
nerally find the ſtrata lying as uniformly regular un- 


der hills and valleys, and beneath the bottom of the 


ſca (as faras has bcen yet tried), as inthe moſt cham- 
paign countries. It may happen, indeed, that a dike 
is met with in ſome of theſe places; but that bein 

only a caſual circumſtance, can never be admirted as 
a general cauſe. Whatever irregularities are occa- 


ſioned in the ſolid ſtrata by dikes, or other breaches, 


are commonly covered over and evened by thoſe beds 
of gravel, clay, ſand, or foil, which lie uppermoſt, 
and form the ontward ſurface of the carth. Where- 


ever theſe ſofter matters have been carried off, or 


removed by accident, as on the tops of hills and the 


_ tides of valleys, there the ſolid ſtrata are expoſed, and 


poſition of the ſolid ſtrata, are equally applicable to 


the dip and rife and other circumſtances of them may 
be examined; but no certain concluſions can be drawn, 


merely from the unevenneſs and incqualitics of the out- 
ward (urface, 


The preceding obſervations, upon the general diſ- 


the ſtrata of coal, as to thoſe of ſtone or other matter. 
We ſlall next give an account of the ſeveral ſtrata 


5 | | 
Deſcription of coal, and of ſtone and other matters, which are 
of the fira- uſually connected with coal, and are found to have a 


ta connec. 
ted with 
coal, 


particular affinity with it : and, for the ſake of diſtinc- 
tion, ſhall arrange them into fx principal claſſes, 
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COA 


which will include all the varieties of ſtrata that have Coalery. 


heen found to occur in all thoſe diſtricts of country 
both in Scotland and England where coal abounds. 

1. Of Whin-ſtone) The ſtrata of what is denomi- 
nated whin-ſtone are the hardeſt of all others ; the an- 
gular picces of it will cut glaſs ; it is of a very coarſe 
texture, and when broke acroſs the grain exhibits the 
appearance of large grains of ſand half vitrified ; it 
can ſcarcely be wrought, or broke m pieces, by com- 
mon tools without the aſſiſtance of gun-powder ; each 


ſtratum is commonly homogeneous in ſubſtance and 


colour, and cracked in the rock to a great depth. The 
moſt common colours of theſe ſtrata are black or dark 
blue, yet there are others of it aſh-coloured and light 
brown. Their thickneſs in all the coal countries is 
but inconſiderable, from ſix or five feet down to a few 
inches ; and it is only in a few places they are met 
with of theſe thickneſſes. In the air it decays a little, 
leaving a brown powder; and in the fire it cracks, and 
turns reddiſh brown. Limeſtone, and what is called 
baſtard limeſtone, is ſometimes, though rarely, met with 
in coaleries. It is a well known ſtone ; but from its re- 
ſemblance in hardneſs and colour is often miſtaken for 
a kind of whin. Sometimes, particularly in hilly 
countries, the ſolid matter next the ſurface is found 
to be a kind of ſoft or rotten whin ; but it may be 
noted, that this is only a maſs of heterogeneous mat- 
ter diſpoſed upon the regular ſtrata ; and that beneath 
this, all the ſtrata are generally found in as regular an 
order as where this heterogeneous matter does not oc- 
cur. | 

2. Of Poſt-ſlone.} This is a free ſtone of the hard- 
eſt kind, and next to the limeſtone with reſpect to 
hardneſs and foljdity. It is of a very fine texture; and 
when broken appears as if compoſed of the fineſt ſand. 


It is commonly found in a homogeneous maſs, though 


variegated in colour ; and, from its hardneſs, is not 
liable to injury from being expoſed to the weather. 
Of this kind of ſtone there are four varieties, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed by their colour : the moſt com- 
mon 1s white poſt, which in appearance is like Port- 
land ſtone, but conſiderably harder; it is ſometimes 
variegated with ſtreaks or ſpots of brown, red, or 
black. „ | | 

Grey poſt is alſo very common; it appears like a 
mixture of fine black and white ſand: it is often va- 
riegated with brown and black ſtreaks ; the laſt men- 
tioned appear like {mall clouds compoſed of particles 
of coal. 

Brown or yellow poſt is often met with of differ- 
ent degrees of colour; moſt commonly of the colour of 
light ochreor yellow ſand : it is as hard as the reſt, and 
ſometimes variegated with white and black ſtreaks. 

Red poſt is generally of a dull red colour : this is 
but rarely met with; it is often ſtreaked with white 
or black. | | 

All theſe lie in ſtrata of different thickneſſes ; but 


commonly thicker than any other ſtrata Whatever: they 


are ſeparated from each other, and from other kinds 
of ſtrata, by partings of coal, ſand, or ſoft matter of dif- 
ferent colours which are very diſtinguiſhable, 


3. Of Sand-ſtone.) This is a free ſtone of a coarſer 
texture than poſt, and not ſo hard; is ſo lax as to be 
caſily pervions to water; when broke, is apparently 
ol a coarſe ſandy ſubſtance ; is friable and moulders to 
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Goalery. ſand when expoſed to the wind and rain; has frequent- diſtinguiſhable into three kinds, according to their de- Conlery. 

— white ſhining ſpangles in it, and pebbles or other grees of inflammability. — 
mall ſtones incloſed in its maſs, 


i Of this, there are 
two kinds commonly met with, diſtinguiſhed by their 
colours, grey and brown, which are of different ſhades, 
lighter or darker in proportion to the mixture of 
white in them. It is moſt generally found in ſtrata of 
conſiderable thickneſs, without many ſecondary part- 

ings; and ſometimes, though rarely, it is ſubdivided 
into layers as thin as the common grey ſlate. It has 

generally ſandy or ſoft partings. 

4. Of Metal-ftone.) This is a tolerable hard ſtratum, 
being in point of hardneſs next to ſand-ſtone ; gene- 
rally ſolid, compact, of conſiderable weight, and of 
an argillaceous ſubſtance, containing many nodules or 
balls of iron ore, and yellow or white pyrites ; its part- 
ings, or the ſurfaces of its ſtrata, are hard, poliſhed, and 
ſmooth as glaſs, When broke, it has a dull duſky ap- 
pearance (though of a fine texture), like hard dried 
clay mixed with particles of coal, Though hard in the 
mine or quarry, when expoſed to the freſh air it falls 
into very ſmall pieces. The moſt uſual colour of this 
{tone is black; but there are ſeveral other lighter co- 
lours, down to a light brown or grey. It is eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from free-ſtone by its texture and colour, 
as well as by its other characteriſtics, | 
of various thickneſſes, though ſeldom ſo thick as the 
two laſt mentioned kinds of ſtone, 5 
F. Of Shiver. ] This ſtratum is more frequently met 

wich in coaleries than any other. There are many va- 
rieties of it, both in hardneſs and colour; but they all 
agree in one general charaQeriſtic, The black colour 
is moſt common; it is called by the miners b/ack ſhiver, 
black mettle, or bleas. 
and in the mine is rather a tough than a hard ſub- 
ſtance, is not of a ſolid or compact matter, being ea- 


ſily ſeparable, by the multitude of its partings, &c. 


into very ſmall parts, and readily abſorbing water. 
The ſubſtance of this ſtratum is an indurated bole, 
commonly divided into thin lamina of anequal thick- 
neſſes, which break into long ſmall pieces when ſtruck 
with force; and, on examination, they appear to be 
ſmall irregular rhomboides : each of theſe ſmall pieces 
has a poliſhed glaſſy ſurſace ; and, when broke croſs 
the grain, appears of a dry, leafy, or laminated tex- 


It lies in ſtrata 


It is ſofter than metal-ſtone, 


1. The leaſt inflammable kinds are thoſe known by 
the name of Welſh coal, which is found in Wales; Kil- 
kenny coal, which is found near Kilkenny in Ireland; 
and bind or deaf coal, which is found in many parts of 
Scotland and England. This coal takes a conſiderable 


degree of heat to Kindle it, but when once thoroughly 


ingnited will burn a long time ; it remains in the fire 
in ſeparate pieces without ſticking together or caking ; 


it produceth neither flame nor ſmoke, and makes no 
cinder, but burns to a white ſtony ſlagg; it makes a 


hot glowing fire like charcoal or cinders ; and emits 
effluvia of a ſuffocating nature which renders it unfit 
for burning in dwelling-houſes, its chief uſe being 
amongſt maltſters, dyers, &c. for drying their commo- 
dities. 2. Open burning coal, ſoon kindles, making a 
hot pleaſant fire, but is ſobn conſumed : it produceth 
both ſmoke and flame in abundance ; but lies open in 
the fire, and does not cake together ſo as to form cin- 
ders, its ſurface being burnt to aſhes before it 1s tho- 


roughly calcined in the midſt ; from this it has its 
name of an open burning coal; it burns to white or 


brown aſhes very light. Of this kind is canneI-coa), 
Jett, parrot, ſplint, and moſt of the coals in Scotland. 
3. Cloſe burning coal, kindles very quickly, makes a 


very hot fire, melts and runs together like bitumen, 


the very ſmalleſt culm making the fineſt cinders, which 
being thoroughly burnt are porous and light as a pu- 
mice ſtone, and when broke are of a ſhining lead co- 
lour ; it makes a more durable fire than any other 
coal, and finally burns to brown or reddiſh coloured 
heavy aſhes, Of this kind are the Newcaſtle and ſe- 
yeral other of the Engliſh coals, and the ſmithy coals 
of Scotland. The open burning and the cloſe burn- 
ing coal mixed together, make a more profitable fire 
for domeſtic uſes than either of them ſeparate. 

In all thoſe diſtricts of country where coal is found, 


there are rarely ſeveral ſtrata of it; perhaps all the 


different kinds abovementioned will be found in ſome, 

and only one of the kinds in others; yet this one kind 

may be divided into many different ſeams or ſtrata, 

by beds of ſhiver or other kinds of matter interpoling, 

5 as to give it the appearance of ſo many ſeparate 
rata. 
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All theſe ſtrata above deſcribed, with their ſeveral The order 
varieties, do not lie or bear upon each other in the in which 
order in which they are deſcribed, nor in any certain they lie. 


ture, like exceeding fine clay: it is very friable ; feels 
to the touch like an unctuous ſubſtance ; and diſſol ves 


in air or water to a fine pinguid black clay. There 
are almoſt conſtantly found incloſed in its ſtrata 
lumps or nodules of iron ore; often real beds of the 
- fame. - 

There are other colours of this ſtratum beſides black, 
The brown or dun ſhiver is very frequently met with ; 
it agrees with the above deſcription in every thing but 
colour. Grey ſhiver is alſo very common : it ſeems to 
be only a mixture of the black and dun ; and by the 
different degrees of mixture of theſe colours others 
are produced. It lies in ſtrata ſometimes of conſider- 
able thickneſs, at other times not exceeding a few 
feet : they are commonly parted from each other by 
lamina of ſpar, coal, or ſoft matter, 

6. Of Coal.) Referring the reader, for the ſcientific 
diviſion of coals, to AMPELITES, LITHANTHRAX, and 


the preceding articles, we ſhall here conſider them as 


or invariable order. 
kinds of ſtrata, in one coalery or diſtrict as in another, 


Though there be found the ſame 


yet they may be of very different thickneſſes. In 
ſome places there are moſt of the hard kinds, in others 
moſt of the ſofter ; and in any one diſtri it rarely 


happens that all the various kinds are found; for ſome 


kinds, perhaps, occur only once or twice, whilſt others 
occur 10 or 20 times before we reach the principal 
ſtratum of coal, 55 


In order to explain this, ſuppoſe the ſtrata in the Plate 
pit at A (fig. 3.) lie in the order 4, ö, c, d, Cc. they CXIII. 
may be ſo much altered in their thickneſſes, by rea- 
ſon of ſome of them increaſing and others diminiſh- 


ing, at the diſtance of B, that they may be fonnd there 
of very {different thickneſſes; or if they are examined 
in a pit at D, by reaſon of its lower ſituation, and the 


ſtrata 


Coalery. 
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ſtrata there not being a continuation of thoſe in the 
they may be very different both in their 
order and thickneſſes, and yet of the ſame kinds. 

Though they be thus found very different in one 
coalery or diſtrict from what they are found to be in 
another, with reſpect to their thickneſſes, and the or- 
der in which they lie upon each other, yet we never 
meet with a ſtratum of any kind of matter but what 
belongs to ſome of thoſe above deſcribed. 

To illuſtrate how the various ſtrata lie in ſome places, 
and how often the ſame ſtratum may occur betwixt 
the ſurface and the coal, we ſhall give the following 
example. The numbers in the left hand column re- 
fer to the claſſes of ſtrata before deſcribed, to which 
each belongs. The ſecond column contains the names 
of the ſtrata; and the four numeral columns to the 
right hand, expreſs the thickneſs of cach ſtratum, in 
fathoms, yards, feet, and inches. 85 
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| EXAMPLE. [Fas YdsFe 

| Soil and gravel — - or 

| | Clay mixed with looſe ſtones — I| i 
3 | Coarſs brown ſand-ſtone, with ſoft part- 


. ings - - 


O 


5 | Black ſhiver or bleas, with iron - ſtone balls 
6 | Coarſe Splinty coal 8 — 
3 Soft grey ſhiver 3 
2 | Brown and grey poſt, ſtreaked with black | 
5 | Black ſhiver, with beds and balls of iron- 
| | ſtone - AS. - 
Grey and black mettle-ſtone - 
White and brown poſt 5 
Black and grey ſhiver, ſtreaked with white 
Soft grey ſand-ſtone, with ſhivery partings 
Yellow and white poſt, with ſandy paytings | 
Black and dun ſhiver, with iron-ſtone balls 
White poſt ſtreaked with black, and black 
partings - - - 
Grey ſhiver, with iron-ſtone balls 
Brown and black mettle ſtone = 
Hard ſlaty black ſhiver - = 
Coal, hard and fine ſplint - 
Soft black ſhiver - - 
Coal, fine and clear „ 
Hard black ſniver „ 
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1 Total Fathoms || 25] © | 
In this inſtance the ſpecies of ſand-ſtone only oc- 


curs twice, poſt five times, whilſt the ſhiver occurs 


no leſs than nine times. 
To apply the foregoing obſeryations to practice. 
Suppoſe it was required to examine whether there 
was coal in a piece of ground adjoining to, or in the 
neighbourhood of, other coaleries. 
In the firſt place, it is proper to be informed, at 
ſome of the adjacent coaleries, of the number and kinds 
of ſtrata ; the order in which they lic upon each other; 
to what point of the horizon, and in what quantity, 
they dip ; if any dikes, hitches, or troubles, and the 


courſe they ſtretch. Having learnt theſe circumſtan- 


ces, ſearch in the ground under examination where 
the ſtrata are expoſed to view, and compare theſe 
with the other. If they be of the ſame kinds, and 
nearly correſpond in order and thickneſs, and be lyin 

in a regular manner, and agree by computation with 
the dip and riſe, it may ſafely be concluded the coal is 


there; and the depth of it may be judged from the 
any-par-- 


depth of the coal in the other coalery, below 
ucular ſtratum which is viſible in this, 
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If the ſolid ſtrata are not expoſed to view, neither 
in the hills nor valleys of the ground under examina- 
tion, then ſearch in the adjoining grounds ; and if the 
ſame kind of ſtrata are found there as in the adjacent 


Coalery. 7 
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coalery, and there is reaſon, from the dip and other 


circumſtances, to believe rhat they ſtretch through the 
ground to be examined: it may then be concluded that 
the coal is there, as well as theſe other ſtrata. 


Suppeſe a coalery is on the ſide of a hill at A, fig. 3. Plate 


and you would ſearch for a coal at B, on the other ſide 
of the hill, but ina much lower ſituation ; by obſerving 
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the ſeveral ſtrata, lying above the coal at A, and the 


point to which they dip, which is directly towards B 
if clear of dikes), you may expect to find the ſame 
ind of ſtrata on the other {ide of the hill, but much 


lower down. Accordingly, if ſome of the ſtrata are 


viſible in the face of the precipice C, they may be 


compared with ſome of thoſe in the pit at A. Or, if 


they are not to be ſeen there, by ſearching in the op- 
polite hill, they may perhaps be diſcovered at the place 
F; where, if they be found in the manner before men- 
tioned, and there be reaſon tgbelicve they extend re- 
arg trom the firſt place to this, it is more than pro- 

able the coal, as well as theſe ſtrata, will be found in 
the intermediate ground. . | | 
If the ground to be examined lie more to the riſe 
of the coal, as at E, which being ſuppoſed to be on a 
flat, F the ſolid ſtrata there may be wholly co- 
vered by the gravel, clay, &c. of the outward ſurface 
lying upon them: In this caſe, by meaſuring the ho- 
rizontal diſtance and the deſcent of ground from A 
to E, and —_— 
the coal in that diſtance : by comparing theſe toge- 
ther, it may be judged at what depth the coal will be 
found there, allowing that it lie regular. Thus, ſup- 
poſe the coal at A 80 yards deep, the diſtance from 


A to E 500 yards, and that the coal riſes 1 yard in 
10 yards of horizontal diſtance : 5 
Then, from the depth of the pit 80 
Deduct the deſcent of ground from A to 
E, ſuppoſe „„ 7 631: 
This remainder would be the depth, ifthe 
coal was level 5 - 56 


But as the coal riſes 1 in 10 feet, then de- 
duct what it riſes in 500 yards, which is 50 
And the remainder is the depth of that 
coal at E - - - _ 6 Yards, 

Or ſuppoſe that the place at B is 500 yards the 

contrary way, or to the full dip of the coalat A; if a 
view of the ſolid ſtrata cannot be obtained, then by 
proceeding in the ſame manner as before, the depth 
of the coal at that place may be computed. Thus, 

To the depth of the coal at the pit A 80 

Add the deſcent or inclination of the coal 

in 500 yards, which, as before, is 50 
This ſum would be the depth, if the ground 
was level - - 130 
But as the ground deſcends towards B, 
deduct the quantity of that, which fup- 

poſe — 1 


O 


Remains the depth of the coal at B Jo Yards. 
*. 
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the quantity of aſcent or riſe of 
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G 
If the place to be examined be neither to the full dip 


—— nor full riſe, but in ſome proportion towards either, 


Rule 5th. 


Mountain 
ous ſitua- 
tions. 


Llills and 
valleys. 


Plains. 


the ſame method may be purſued, computing how 
much the coal riſcs or dips ina certain diſtance in that 
direction. 

If there is known to be a dike in the workings of 
the pit at A, which elevates or depreſſeth the ſtrata 
towards the place under examination, then the quan- 
tity of the clevation or depreſſion mult be according- 
ly added to or deducted from the computed depth of 
the coal at that place, Suppoſe there is an upcaſt dike 


of 10 fathoms or 20 yards towards B, then deduct 20 


from 50, the depth before computed, there will remain 
30 yards or 15 fathoms for the depth of the coal at B. 

But it often happens that coal 1s to be ſearched for, 
in a part of the country, at ſuch a conſiderable di- 


ftance from all other coalerics, that by reaſon of the 


intervention of hills, valleys, unknown dikes, &c, the 
connection or relation of the ſtrata with thoſe of any 
other coalery cannot be traced by the methods laſt 


mentioned ; in which caſe a more extenſive view muſt 


he taken of all circumſtances than was neceilary in the 
former ; and a few general rules founded on the fore- 
going obſervations, and on concluſions drawn from 
them, will greatly alſiſt in determining ſometimes with 
2 great degree of probability, and ſometimes with ab- 
{olute certainty, whether coal be in any particular di- 
ſtrict of country or not. | 


The firſt proper ſtep to be taken in ſuch a caſe, is 


to take a general view of that diſtrict of country in- 
tended to be ſearched, in order to judge, from the out- 
ward appearance or face of the country, which parti- 
cular part out of the whole 1s the moſt likely to con- 


tain thoſe kind of ſtrata favourable to the production 


of coal; and conſequently ſuch particular part being 


found, is the moſt adviſcable to be begun with in the 


examination, 
Though the appearance of the outward ſurface 


gives no certain or infallible rule to judge of the kinds 


of ſtrata lying beneath, yet it gives a probable one; 


for it is generally found, that a chain of mountains or 
hills riſing to a great height, and very ſteep on the 


ſides, are commonly compoſed of ſtrata much harder 
and of different kinds from thoſe before deſcribed 
wherein coal is found to lic, and therefore unfavour— 


able to the production of coal; and theſe mountainous 


ſituations are alſo more ſubject to dikes and troubles 
than the lower grounds : ſo that if the ſolid ſtrata com- 
poling them gave even favourable ſymptoms of coal, 
yet the laſt circumſtance would render the quality 


bad, and the quantity precarious. And, on the whole, 


it may be obſerved, that monntainous ſituations arc 
found more favonrable to the production of metals 
than of coal. It is likewiſe generally found that thoſe 
diſtricts abounding with valleys, moderately riſing hills, 
and interſperſed with plains, ſometimes of conſider- 


able ex'ent, do more commonly contain coal, and 
thoſe kinds of ſtrata favourable to its production, than 
_ either the mountainous or champaign countries; and 


a country ſo ſituated as this laſt deſcribed, eſpecially 
if at ſome conſiderable diſtance from the mountains, 
ought to be the firſt part appointed for particular ex- 
amination. Plains, or level grounds of great cxtent, 
generally ſituated by the ſides of rivers, or betwixt 
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ſuch moderate riſing grounds. as laſt deſctibed, ire Coalery 
alſo very favourable to the production of coal, it the 
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ſolid ſtrata, and other circumſtances in the higher 
grounds adjoining, be conformable ; for it will ſcarce- 


y be found, in ſuch a ſituation, that the ſtrata are fa- 


vourable in the riting grounds, on both ſides of the 
plain, and not ſo in the ſpace betwixt them. Though 
plains be ſo fayourable, in ſuch circemitances, to the 
production of coal, yet it is often mort difficult to be 


diſcovered in ſuch a ſituation, than in that before de- 


ſcribed; becauſe the clay, foil, and other Jax mat- 
ter, brought off the higher grounds by rains and other 
accidents, have generally covered the {urfaces of ſach 
plains to a conliderable depth, which prevents the ex- 
ploration of the ſolid ſtrata there, unleſs they be ex- 
poſed to view by digging, quarrying, or ſome ſuch 
operation, | | 3 

That part of the diſtrict being fixed upon which 
abounds with moderate hills and valleys as propereſt 
to begin the examination at, the fi: ſt ſtep to be taken is 
to examine all places where the ſolid ſtrata are ex- 
poſed to view (which are called the crops of the ſtra- 
ta), as in precipices, hollows, &c. tracing them as ac- 
curately and gradually as the circumſtances will allow, 


from the uppermoſt ſtratum or higheſt part of the 


ground to the very undermoſt : and if they appear to 
be of the kinds before deſcribed, it will be proper to 
note in a memorandum book their different thickneſſes ; 


the order in which they lie upon each other; the point 


of the horizon to which they dip or incline, and the 


quantity of that inclination; and whether they lic in 


a regular ſtate. This ſhould be done in every part of 
the ground where they can be ſcen: obſerving at the 


{ame time, that if a ſtratum can be found in one place, 
which has a connection with ſome other in a ſecond 
place, and if this other has a connection with another; 


in a third place, &c, ; then, from theſe ſeparate con- 
nections, the joint correſpondence of the whole may 


be traced, and the ſtrata, which in ſome places are co- 
vered, may be known by their correſpondence with 


thoſe which are expoſed to view. 

Tf by this means the crops of all the ſtrata cannot 
be ſeen (which is often the caſe), and if no coal be 
diſcoyered by its crop appearing at the ſurface; yet 
if the ſtrata that have been viewed conſiſt of thoſe 
kinds before deſcribed, and are found lying in a regu- 
lar order, it is ſufficiently probable that coal may be 
in that part of the diſtri, although it be concealed 
from ſight by the ſurface of earth or other matter. 


Therefore, at the ſame time that the crops of the ſtrata Rule 


arc under examination, it will be proper to take notice 
of all ſach ſprings of water as ſeem to be of a mineral 
nature, particularly thoſe known by the name of iron 


water, which bear a mud or ſediment of the colour of 


ruſt of iron, having a ſtrong aſtringent taſte. Springs 
of this kind proceed originally from thoſe ſtrata which 
contain beds or balls of iron-ore ; but by reaſon of 
the tenacity of the matter of thoſe ſtrata, the water 
only diſengages itſelf flowly from them, deſcending 
into ſome more porous or open ſtratum below, where, 
gathering in a body, it runs out to the ſurface in ſmall 
ſtreams or rills. 
neral reſervoir of this water ; for the iron-ſtone bein 


lodged in different kinds of ſhiver, and the coal com- 


monly 


The ſtratum of coal is the moſt ge. 


tk. 
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monly connected with ſome of them, it therefore de- 
coal, where it finds à ready paſſage 
through the open backs and cutters. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it ſinds ſome other ſtratum than coal to collect 
and tranſmit it to the ſurface ; but the difference is 
ealily diſtinguiſhable ; for the ochrey matter in the 
water, when it comes from a ſtratum of coal, is of a 
darker ruſty colour than when it proceeds from any 
other, and often brings with it particles and {mall 
pieces of coal; therefore, wherever theſe two cir- 
cumſtances concur in a number of theſe kind of ſprings, 
ſituated in a direction from each other anſwerable to 


the ſtretch or to the inclination of the ſtrata, it may be 


certain the water comes off coal, and that the coal lies 
in a ſomewhat higher ſituation than the apertures of the 

ſprings. | 5 
. There are other ſprings alſo which come off coal, 


and are not diſtinguiſhable from common water, other- 


wiſe than by their aſtringency, and their havinga blue 
ſcum of an oily or glutinous nature ſwimming upon 


the ſurface of the water. Theſe, in common with the 


others, bring out particles of coal, more eſpecially in 
rainy ſeaſons when the ſprings flow with rapidity. 


Dn When a number of theſe kinds are ſituated from each 


other in the direction of the ſtrata, as above deſeri- 


bed; or if the water does not run forth as in ſprings, 
but only forms a ſwamp, or an extenſion of ſtagnant 


| Rule 5th, 


water beneath the turf ; in either caſe, it may be de- 
pended upon that this water proceeds from a ſtratum 
of coal. | | 1 

If the ſtratum of coal is not expoſed to view, or 
cannot be diſcovered by the firſt method of ſearching 
for the crop, although the appearance of the other 


| ſtrata be very favonrable, and afford a ſtrong proba- 
bility of coal being there; and if the laſt- mentioned 


method of judging of the particular place where the 
crop of the coal may lie, by the ſprings of water iſſu- 
ing from it, would, from the deficiency of thoſe ſprings 
or other circumſtances, be thought cqui vocal, and 
not give a ſatisfactory indication of the coal; then a 


Further ſearch may be made in all places where the 


outward ſurface, or the ſtratum of clay or earth, is 
turned up by ploughing, ditching, or digging, particu- 
larly in the lower grounds, in hollows, and by the 
ſides of ſtreams. Theſe places ſhould be ſtrictly exa- 


mined, to ſce if any pieces of coal be intermixed with 
the ſubſtance of the ſuperior lax ſtrata ; if any ſuch be 
found, and if they be pretty numerons and in detached 


pieces, of a firm ſubſtance, the angles perfect or not 
mach worn, and the texture of the coal diſtinguiſh- 


able, it may be concluded, that the ſtratum of coal to 


which they originally did belong is at no great diſ- 
tance, but in a ſituation higher with reſpect to the 
horizon; and if there be alſo found along with the 


pieces of coal other mineral matter, ſuch as pieces of 


ſhiver or freeſtone, this is a concurrent proof, that it 
has come only from a ſmall diſtance. Though the two 


fore- mentioned methods ſhould only have produced a 


ſtrong probability, yet if this laſt mentioned place, 
where the pieces of coal, &c. are found in the clay, 
be iu a ſituation lower than the ſprings ; when this 
circumſtance is joined to the other two, it amounts to 


little leſs than a moral certainty of the ſtratum of coal 


being a very little above the level of the ſprings. But 


if, on the contrary, theſe pieces of coal are found more 
Vor. V. 
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of other kinds of mineral matter connected with them; 
it may then be concluded, that they have come from 


a a ſtratum of coal ſituated at a greater diſtance than 


in the former caſe, and by a ſtri& ſearch and an ac- 
curate compariſon of other circumſtances, that parti- 
cular place may be diſcovered with as much certainty as 
the other. 


After the place 1s thus diſcovered, where the ſtra- 


tum of coal is expected to lie concealed, the next pro- 


per ſtep to be taken, is to begin digging a pit or hole 
there perpendicularly down to find the coal. If the 
coal has no ſolid ſtrata above and beneath it, but be 
found only embodied in the clay or other lax matter, 
it will not be there of its full thickneſs, nor ſo hard 
and pure as in its perfect ſtate when encloſed be- 
twixt two ſolid ſtrata, the uppermoſt called the roofs 
and the undermoſt called the pavement, of the coal : 
in ſuch ſituation therefore it becomes neceſſary, cither 
to dig a new pit, or to work a mine forward until the 
ſtratum of coal be found included betwixt a ſolid roof 
and pavement, after which it need not be expected to 
= as it goes deeper 
or farther to the dip, it moſt likely will improve in its 
quality ; for that part of the ſtratum of coal which lies 
near the ſurface, or only at a ſmall depth, is often de- 
baſed by a mixture of earth and ſundry other impuri- 
ties, waſhed down from the ſurface, through the backs 
and cutters, by the rains ; whilſt the other part of the 
ſtratum which lies at a greater depth is preſerved pure, 
by the other ſolid ſtrata above it intercepting all the 
mud waſhed from the ſurface. EE Tp 
The above methods of inveſtigation admit of many 
different caſes, according to the greater or leſs number 
of favourable circumſtances — each of the modes 
of = and the reſult accordingly admits every 
degree of probability, from the moſt diſtant, even up 
to abſolute certainty. In ſome ſituations, the coal 
will be diſcovered by one method alone; in others, by 
a compariſon of certain circumſtances attending cach , 
method ; whilſt in ſome others, all the circumſtances 
that can be collected only lead to a certain degree of 
probability. | e 
In the laſt caſe, where the evidence is only proba- 
ble, it will be more adviſable to proceed in the ſearch 
by boring a hole through the ſolid ſtrata (in the man- 
ner hereafter deſcribed), than by digging or ſinking a 
pit, it being both cheaper and more expeditious ; and 
in every caſe, which does not amount to an abſolute 


certainty, this operation is neceſſary, to aſcertain the 


real exiſtence of the coal in that place. 5 

We ſhall now ſuppoſe, that having examined a cer- 
tain diſtrict, ſituated within a few miles of the ſca or 
ſome navigable river, that all the circumſtances which 
offer only amount to a probabllity of the coal being 
there, and that boring is neceſſary to aſcertain it ; we 
ſhall therefore deſcribe the operation of boring to the 
coal; then the method of clearing it from water, com- 
monly called winning it; and all the ſubſequent ope- 
rations of working the coal and raiſing it to the for- 
face, leading it to the river or harbour, and finally 
putting 1t on bord the ſhips. 
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Suppoſe that the ground, A, B, C, D, fg. 4: has Ofdering 
ſtrata for the 


been examined, and from the appearance of 
N where 
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uſually connected with coal, and that the point to 
which they riſe is directly weſt towards A, but the 


ground being flat and covered to a conſiderable depth 


with carth, Cc. the ſtrata cannot be viewed in the 
low grounds; therefore, in this and all ſimilar ſituations, 
the firſt hole that is bored for a trial for coal thould be 


on the weſt ſide of the ground, or to the full riſe of 


the ſtrata as at A, where, boring down through the 
ſtrata 1, 2, 3, ſuppoſe 10 fathoins, and not finding 
coal, it will be better to bore a new hole than to pro- 


ceed to a great depth in that: therefore, proceeding ſo 
far to the caſtward as B, where the ſtratum 1, of the 
firſt hole, is computed to be 10 or 12 fathoms deep, a 


ſecond hole may be bored, where boring down through 
the ſtrata 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, the ſtratum 1 is met with, but 
no coal; it would be of no uſe to bore farther in this 
hole, as the ſame ſtrata would be found which were 


in the hole A: therefore, proceeding again ſo far to 
the eaſtward, as it may be computed the ſtratum 4 of 


the ſecond hole will be met with at the depth of 10 or 
12 fathoms, a new hole may be bored at C; where, 
boring through the ſtrata 9, 10, 11, 12, the coal is 
met with at 13, before the hole proceed ſo deep as 
the ſtratum 4 of the former. It is evident, that, by 
this method of procedure, neither the coal nor any 0- 
ther of the ſtrata can be paſſed over, as the laſt hole is 
always bored down to that ſtratum which was neareſt 
Grface in the former hole. 5's 

The purpoſes for which boring is uſed are nume- 


rous, and ſome of them of the utmoſt importance in 


coaleries, In coalcrics of great extent, although the 
coal be known to extend through the whole grounds, 


yet accidental turns, and other alterations in the dip, 


to which the coal is liable, render the boring of three 
or more holes neceſſary, to determine exactly to what 


point of the horizon it dips or inclines, before wy ca- 


pital operation for the winning of it can be undertaken; 
becauſe a very ſmall error in this may occaſion the loſs 
of a great part of the coal, or at leaſt incur a double 


expence in recovering it. 


Suppoſe A, B, C, D, fig. 5. to be part of an exten- 
ſive field of coal, intended to be won or laid dry by 
a fire-engine ; according to the courſe of the dip in 


adjoining coaleries, the point C is the place at which 
the engine ſhould be erected, becauſe the coal dips in 
direction of the line AC, 5 


the level line 
would be in the direction CD; but this ought not to 
be truſted to. Admit two holes, 1, 2, be bored to 
the coal in the direction of the ſuppoſed dip, at 200 


yards diſtance from each other, and a third hole 3 at 


200 yards diſtance from each of them : ſuppoſe the 


coal is found, at the hole 1, to be 20 fathoms deep; at 


the hole 2, 10 fathoms deeper ; but at the hole 3, only 


8 fathoms deeper than at 1. Then to find the true 


level line and dip of the coal, fay, As 10 fathoms the 
dip from 1 to 2, is to 200 yards the diſtance, ſo is 8 
fathoms, the dip from 1 to 3, to 160 yards, the diſ- 
tance from one on the line 1 2, to a the point upon a 
level with the hole 3. Again ſay, As 8 fathoms, the 
dip from 1 to 3, is to 200 yards the diſtance ; ſo is 
10 fathoms, the dip from 1 to 2, to 250 yards, the 
diſtance from 1, in direction of the line 1, 3, to , the 
point upon a level wich the hole 2. Then let fall the 
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perpendicular 1, e, which will be the true direction of Coal 
— — 


the dip of the coal, inſtead of the ſuppoſed line A C; 
and by drawing E D, and DF, parallel to the other 
lines, the angle D, and no other place, is the deepeſt 
part of the coal, and the place where the engine 
thould be erected. If it had been erected at the angle 


C, the level line would have gone in the direction c 6b, 


by which means about one-third part of the field of 
coal would have been below the level of the engine, 


and perhaps loſt, without another engine was erected 
at D. | 


Boring not only ſhows the depth at which the coal 


lics, but its exact thickneſs ; its hardneſs ; its quality, 
whether giofe burning or open burning, and whether 
any foul mixture in it or not; alſo the thickneſs, hard- 
neſs, and other circumſtances of all the ſtrata bored 
through ; and from the quantity of water met with in 
the boring, ſome judgment may be formed of the ſize 
of an engine capable of drawing it, where an engine 
is necellary. When holcs are to be bored for theſe 


purpoſes, they may be fixed (as near as can be gueſ- 


o 


ſed) in ſuch a ſituation from each other, as to ſuit the 


places where pits are afterwards to be ſunk ; by which 


means moſt of the expence may be ſaved, as theſe 


pits would otherwiſe require to be bored, when ſink- 


ing, to diſcharge their water into the mine below. 


There are many other uſes to which boring is applied, 
as will be explained hereafter, 
For theſe reaſons, boring is greatly practiſed in Eng- 


land, and is brought to great perfection; and as the 


operation is generally entruſted to a man of integrity, 
who makes it his profeſſion, the accounts given by him 
of the thickneſs and other circumſtances of the ſtrata, 
are the moſt accurate imaginable, and are truſted to 
with the greateſt confidence; for as very few gentle- 


men chooſe to take a leaſe of a new coalery which 


has not been ſuſhcjently explored by boring, it is ne- 
ceſlary the accounts ſhould be faithful, being the only 
rule to guide the landlord in letting his coal, and the 
tenant in taking it. In Scotland it is not ſo generally 


practiſed ; nor are there any men of character who 


are profeſſed borers, that operation being commonly 


left to any common workman ; whence it happens that 


it never has been in any eſteem, the accounts given by 
them being ſo imperfect and equiyocal as not to merit 
any confidence. | V 

The tools or inſtruments uſed in boring are very 
ſimple. The boring rods are made of iron from 3 to 


4 feet long, and about one inch and a half ſquare, with 


a ſcrew at each end, by which they are ſcrewed toge- 
ther, and other rods added as the hole increaſes in 
depth. The chiſſel is about 18 inches long, and two 
and a half broad at the end, which being ſcrewed 


on at the lower end of the rods, and a piece timber 


put through an eye at the upper end, they are prepa- 
red for work. The operation is performed by lifting 
them up a little, and letting them fall again, at the 
ſame time turning them a little round ; by a conti- 
nuance of which motions, a round hole is fretted or 
worn through the hardeſt ſtrata. When the chiſſel is 


blunt, it is taken out, and a ſcooped inſtrument, call- 
ed a wimble, put on in its ſtead ; by which the duſt or 
pulveriſed matter which was worn off the ſtratum in 
the laſt operation is brought up. By this ſubſtance, 
the borers know exactly the nature of the —_— 
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| they are boring in; and by any alteration in the 
= . of = rods (which they are ſenſible of by 
handling them), they perceive the leaſt variation of the 
ſtrata. The principal part of the art depends upon 
keeping the whole clean, and obſerving every variation 
of the ſtrata with care and attention, 

The eſtabliſhed price of boring in England is 5 s. 
per fathom for the firſt five fathoms, 10. per fathom 
for the next five fathoms ; and 15s per fathom for the 
next five fathoms ; and ſo continually increaſing 5 s. 
per fathom at the end of every five fathoms ; the borer 
tinding all kinds of boring inſtruments, and taking his 
chance of the hardneſs of ſtrata, except above one 
foot in thickneſs of whin occur, when the forinerprice 
ccaſes, and he is paid per day, _ TE 

It is exceedingly uncommon to meet with a ſtratum 
of coal which is naturally dry, or whoſe ſubterranean 
ſprings or feeders of water are ſo very ſmall as to re- 
quire no other means than the labour of men to draw 
off or conduct them away: for it moſt commonly hap- 

ens, that the ſtratum of coal, and the other ſtrata ad- 
Jacent, abound ſo much in feeders of water, that, be- 
fore acceſs can be had to the coal, ſome other methods 
muſt be purſued to drain or conduct away theſe feed- 
ers; therefore, after the deepeſt part of the coal is 
diſcovered, the next conſideration is of the beſt me- 
thod of draining it, or, in the miner's language, of 
winning the coal. | | | 
If the coal lies in ſuch an elevated ſituation, that a 
part of it can be drained by a level brought up from 
the lower grounds, then that will be the moſt natural 
method ; but whether it be the moſt proper or not, 
depends upon certain circumſtances, If the fituation 
of the ground be ſuch, that the level would be of a 
great length, or have to come N very hard ſtrata, 

and the quantity of coal it would drain, or the proſits 
expected to be produced by that coal, ſhould be ina- 


13 
 Ofwinning 
the coal, 


1 
3 


ſome other method of winning might be more proper. 
Or ſuppoſe, in another caſe, it be found, that a level 
can be had to a coalery, which will coſt L. 2000, and 
require five years to bring it up to the coal, and that 
it will drain 30 acres of coal when completed; yet if it 
be found that a fire engine, or ſome other machine, 
can be erected on that coalery, for the ſame ſumof 
money, in one year, which will drain 50 acres of the 
ſame coal, then this laſt would be a more proper me- 
thod than the level; becauſe four years profit would 
be received by this method before any could come in 
by the other; and after the 30 acres drained by the 


vertheleſs be neceſſary to drain the remaining 20 acres: 
ſo that erecting a machine at firſt would be on all ac- 
counts the moſt adviſable. | | 


and at an adequate expence, to drain a ſufficient tract 
of coal, it 1s then the moſt eligible method of winning ; 
becauſe the charge of upholding it is generally leſs than 
that of upholding fire- engines or other machines. 

If a level is judged propereſt after conſideration of 
every neceſſary circumſtance, it may be begun at the 
place appointed in the manner of an open ditch, about 
three feet wide, and carried forward until it be about 


_ fecure the bottom and ſides by timber-work or build- 
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dequate to the expence of carrying it up; in ſuch caſe 


level is all wrought, a machine of ſome kind wonld ne- 


| du the water down without flyin 
Where a level can be drove, in a reaſonable time, 


ſix or ſeven feet deep from the ſurface, taking care to 


COA 
ing; after which it may be continued in the manner Coalery, 
of a mine about three feet wide, and three feet and a -- 
half high, through the ſolid ſtrata, taking care all along 
to Keep the bottom upon a level, and to ſecure the 
roof, lides, and bottom, by timber or bnilding, in all 
places where the ſtrata are not ſtrong enough to ſup- 
port the incumbent weight, or where they are liable 
to decay by their expoſure to the freſh air, If the 
mine has to go a very long way before it reach the 
coal, it may be neceſſary to ſink a ſmall pit, for the 
convenience of taking out the ſtones and rubbiſh pro- 
duced in working the mine, as well as to ſupply freſſi 
air to the workmen ; and if the air ſhonld afterwards 
turn damp, then ſquare wooden pipes made of deals 
cloſely jointed (commonly called air-boxes), inay be 
fixed in the upper part of the mine, from the pit · bot- 
tom all the way to the end of the mine, which will 
cauſe a ſuſficient circulation of freth air for the wotk- 
men ; perhaps in a great length it will be found pro- 
per to ſink another or more pits upon the mine, and 
by proceeding in this manner it may be carried for- 
ward until it arrive at the coal ; and after driving a 
mine in the coal a few yards to one fide, the firſt goal- 
pit may be ſunk, _ „ | 

If a level is found impracticable, or for particular 


_ reaſons unadviſable ; then a fire-engine “, or ſome o- * See ar- 


ther machine, will be neceflary, which ſhould be fixed ticle Steam- 
upon the deepeſt part of the coal, or at leaſt ſo far „ine. 
towards the dip as will drain a ſufficient extent of 
coal, to continue for the time intended to work the 
coalery: and whether a fire-engine, or any other 
machine, is uſed, it will be of great advantage to have 

a partial level brought up to the engine-pit, if the ſi- 
tuation of the ground will admit it at a ſmall charge, 

in order to receive and convey away the water with- 
out drawing it ſo high as to the ſurface : for if the pit 

was 3o fathoms deep to the coal, and if there was a 
partial level, which received the water five fathoms 
only below the ſurface, the engine by this means 
would be enabled to draw 1-6th part more water than 
without it; and if there were any feeders of water 
inthe pit above this level, they might be conveyed 

into it, where they would be diſcharged without be- 

ing drawn by the engine, £7 

The engine-pit may be from ſeven to nine feet 
wide; and whether it be circular, oval, or of any 
other form, is not very material, provided it be ſaf- 
ficiently ſtrong, though a circular form is moſt gene- 
rally approved. If any feeders of water are met 
with a few fathoms from the ſurface, it will be pro- 

per to make a circular or ſpiral cutting about one foot 
deep, and a little hollowed in the bottom, round the 
circumference of the pit, in order to receive and con- 

over the pit and 
incommoding the workmen, If the ſtrata are of fo 
tender or friable a nature as not to bear this opera- 
tion, or if the water leaks through them, then it will 

be neceſſary to inſert 'in the forementioned cutting a 
circular piece of timber called a crib, hollowed in the 

ſame manner to collect the water; and a ſecond may 

be inſerted two or three yards below the firſt, witha 
loping nitch down the wall or fide of the pit, to con- 


vey the water from the former into it ; proceeding by 


ſome of theſe methods until the pit is ſunk 15 or 20 
fathoms; at which place it would be proper to fix a 
| e ciſtern 


Coalery. 
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ciſtern or reſeryoir, for the firſt or upper ſet of pumps 


—— to ſtand in; for if the pit be 30 fathoms as ſuppoſcd, 


it would be too great a length for the pumps to be all 
in one ſet from bottom to top; therefore, if any ex- 
traordinary feeders are met with, betwixt 15 and 20 
fathoms deep, it would be beſt to fix the ciſtern where 
it may receive them, and prevent their deſcending to 
the bottom ; obſerving that the upper ſet of pumps be 
ſo much larger than the lower one, as the additional 
feeders may require; or if there are no additional 
feeders, it ought then to be a little ſmaller 

After the upper ciſtern is fixed, the operation may 


be purſued by the other ſet of pumps in much the ſame 


manner as has been deſcribed, until the pit is ſunk to 
the coal; which being done, it would be proper to 
ſink it ſix or eight feet deeper, and to work ſome coal 
out from the dip ſide of the pit, to make room for a 


large quantity of water to collect, without incommo- 
ding the coal - pits when the engine is not working. 


It would exceed the proper bounds of this article, to 


enumerate all the accidents to which engine-pits are 


liable in ſinking ; we ſhall therefore only recite a few 


which ſeem important, 


If a quickſand happen to lic above the ſolid ſtrata, 
next the ſurface, it may be got through by digging 
the pit of ſuch a wideneſs at the top (allowing for the 
natural ſlope or running of the ſand) as to have the 


proper ſize of the pit on the uppermoſt ſolid ſtratum ; 


where fixing a wooden frame or tube as the timber- 
work of the pit, and covering it round on the out- 
ſide with wrought clay up to the top, the ſand may 
again be thrown into the excavation round the tube, 
and levelled with the ſurface. 
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exhaling from ſome in an inſenſible manner, whilſt Coalery. 
from others it blows with as great impetuolity as a 


pair of bellows. When this inflammable air is per- 
mitted to accumulate, it becomes dangerous by taking 
fire, and burning or deſtroying the workmen, and 


ſometimes by its cxploſion will blow the timber out of 
the pit, and do conſiderable damage. If a conſider- 
'able ſupply of freſh air is forced down the pit by air- 


boxes and a ventilator, or by dividing the pit into two 
by a cloſe partition of deals from top to bottom, or by 
any other means, it will be driven out, or ſo weakened, 
that it will be of no dangerous conſequence : or when 
the inflammable air is very ſtrong, it may be ſafely car- 
ried off by making a cloſe ſheathing or lining of thin 
deals quite round the circumference of the pit, from 
the top of the ſolid ſtrata to the bottom, and length- 


ening it as the pit is ſunk, leaving a ſmall vacancy be- 


hind the ſheathing ; when the combuſtible matter, 


which exhales from the ſtrata, being confined behind 
theſe deals, may be vented by one or two ſmall leaden 
pipes carried from the ſheathing to the ſurface ; ſo 


that very little of it can tranſpire into the area of the 


pit. If a candle be applied to the orifice of the pipe 


at the ſurface, the inflammable air will inſtantly take 
fire, and continue burning like an oil-lamp until it be 


extinguiſhed by ſome external cauſe, Upon the whole, 
every method ſhould be uſed to make the pit as ſtrong 


in every part, and to keep it as dry as poſlible ; an 
whenever any accident happens, it ſhould be as ex- 


peditiouſly and thoroughly repaired as poſlible, before 


any other operation be proceeded in, leſt an additional 
one follow, which would more than double the difficulty 


3 


of repairing it. | . 14 
If the quickſand ſhould happen to lie at a conſider- The firſt operations, after ſinking the engine-pit, are Oſworking 
able depth betwixt the clay and ſolid ſtrata, then a the working or driving a mine in the coal, and ſink- coal. 


ſtrong tube of timber cloſely jointed and ſhod with 


iron, of ſuch a diameter as the pit will admit, may be 
let down into it ; and by fixing a pou weight upon 
the top, and by working out the ſand, it may be made 


to ſink gradually, until it come to the rock or other 


ſolid ſtratum below); and when all the ſand is pot 
out, if it be lightly calked and ſecured it will be faf- 
ficient, 12 255 | 

It ſometimes happens, that a ſtratum of ſoft matter, 
lying betwixt two hard ſolid ones, produces ſo large a 
quantity of water as greatly to incommode the opera- 
tions. In ſuch a caſe, a frame-work of plank, ſtrength- 
ened with cribs and cloſely calked, will ſtop back the 
whole or the greateſt part of it, provided the two ſtra- 
ta which include it are of a cloſe texture; or let an ex- 


cavation of about two feet be made in the ſoft ſtratum, 


uite round the circumference of the pit; and let that 
ke filled cloſe up betwixt the hard ſtrata, with pieces of 
dry fir-timber about ten inches ſquare inſerted endwiſe, 
and afterwards as many wooden wedges driven in to 


them as they can be made to receive ; if this be well 


finiſhed, little or no water will find a paſſage through 
it g 


It rarely happens that any ſuffocating damp or foul 


ür is met with in an engine-pit ; the falling of water, 
and the working of the pumps, generally cauſing a ſuf- 


keient circulation of freſh air. But that kind of com- 


duſtible vapour, or inflammable air, which will catch 


fire at a candle is often met with. It 2 from 
the partings, backs, and cutters, of che ſalid ſtrata, 


ing the firſt coal pit. The ſituation of the firſt coal- 


pit ſhould be a little to the riſe of the engine-pit, that 


the water which collects there may not obſtruct the 


has py of the coals every time the engine ſtops: 


and it ſhould not exceed the diſtance of 20, 3c, or 40 
yarez; becauſe when the firſt mine has to be driven a 
long way, it becomes both difficult and expenſive. If 
there be not a ſufficient circulation of freſh air to the 


mine, it may be ſupplied by the before deſcribed air- 


boxes and a ventilator, until it arrive below the in- 
tended coal pit, when the pit may be bored and ſunk 
to the coal, in the manner before mentioned, | 

After the pit is thus got down to the coal, the next 


conſideration ſhould be of the beſt method of working 


it. The moſt general praQice in Scotland is to ex- 


cavate and take away a part only of the ſtratum of 


coal in the firſt working of the pit, leaving the other 


part as pillars for ſupporting the roof ; and after the 
coal is wrought in this manner to ſuch a diſtance from 


the pit as intended, then theſe pillars, or ſo many of 
them as can be got, are taken out by a ſecond work- 


ing, and the roof and other folid ſtrata above permit- 


ted to fall down and fill up the excavation, The 


quantity of coal wronght away, and the ſize of the 
pillars left in the firſt working, is proportioned to the 
hardneſs and ſtrength of the coal and other ſtrata adja- 
cent, compared with the incumbent weight of the ſupe- 

rior ſtrata. 
The ſame mode of working is purſued in moſt parts 
of England, differing only as the circumſtances of the 
coalery 
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Coalery. coalery may require: for the Engliſh coal, particularly 
w—— jn the northern counties, being of a fine tender tex- 


ture, and of the cloſe-burning kind, and alſo the roof 
and, pavement of the coal in general not ſo ſtrong as 
in Scotland, they are obliged to leave a larger propor- 
tion of coal in the pillars for ſupporting the roof, du- 


ring the firſt time of working; and, in the ſecond 


woking, as many of theſe pillars are wrought away as 
can be got with ſatety. | 

The Scots coal in general being very hard, and of 
the open-burning kind, it is neceſſary to work it in 
ſuch a manner as to produce as many great coals as 
poſſible, which is beſt effected by taking away as high 
a proportion of the coal as circumſtances will allow in 
the firſt working ; on the contrary, the Engliſh coal 


being very tender cannot poſſibly be wrought large, 


nor is it of much importance how ſmall they are, be- 


ing of ſo rich a quality; ſo that a larger proportion 


may be left in pillars in this coal than could with pro- 
priety be done in the other; and, when all circumſtan- 
ces are conſidered, each method ſcems well adapted to 
the different purpoſes intended. 

The ancient method of working was, to work away 


as much of the coal as could be got with ſafety at one 


working only : by which means the pillars were left ſo 


ſmall as to be cruſhed by the weight of the ſuperior 


ſtrata, and entirely loſt. As great quantities of 
coals were loſt by this method, it 1s now generally ex- 
ploded, and the former adopted in its place; by which 
a much larger quantity of coal is obtained from the 
ſame extent of ground, and at a much leſs expence in 
( ES OR 1 | | 
The exact proportion of coal proper to be wrought 
away, and to be left in pillars at the firſt working, 


may be judged of by a compariſon of the circamſtan- 
ces before mentioned. If the roof and pavement are 


both ſtrong, as well as the coal, and the pit about 30 
fathoms deep, then two-thirds, or probably three- 
fourths, may be taken away at the firſt working, and 


one: third or one-fourth left in pillars. If both roof 


and pavement be ſoft or tender, then a larger pro- 
portion muſt be left in pillars, probably one-third or 
near one-half; and in all caſes the hardneſs or ſtrength 
of the coal muſt be conſidered. If tender, it will re- 
quire a larger pillar than hard coal ; becauſe, by being 
expoſed to the air after the firſt working, a part of it 
will monlder and fall off, by which it will loſe much 
of its ſolidity and reſiſtance. | 

The proportion to be wrought away and left in 
pillars being determined, the next proper ſtep is to 
fix upon ſuch dimenſions of the pillars to he left, and 
of the excavations from which the coal is to be taken 


away, as may produce that proportion, In order to 
form a juſt idea of which, ſee a plan of part of a pit's 


workings (fig. 6.), ſuppoſed to be at the depth of 30 
fathoms, and the coal having a moderate riſe, A, re- 
preſents the engine-pit ; B, the coal-pit; A 2 B, the 
mine from the former to the latter; B C, the firſt 
working or excavation made from the coal-pit, com- 
monly called the winning mine, or winning headway, 
nine feet wide; bb þ b, &c. the workings called rooms, 
turned off at right angles from the others, of the width 
of 12 feet; cocc, &c. the workings called throughers 
or thirlings, 9 feet wide, wronght through at right 
angles from one room to another; d d d, &c. the pil- 


lars of coal left at the firſt working ſor ſupporting the Coalery. 
roof, 18 feet long and 12 feet broad; D D, two large 
pillars of coal near the pit-bottomn, 15 or 20 yards long, 
and 10 or 15 broad, to ſupport the pit, and prevent its 
being damaged by the root falling in; e e, the level 
mine wrought in the coal from the engine-pit bottom, 
4 or five feet wide; f f, &c. large pillars of coal left 
next the level, to ſecure it from any damage by the 
roof falling in; g g, a dike which depreſſeth the coal, 
1 fathom; hh, &c. large pillars and barriers of coal 
left unwrought, adjoining to the dike where the roof 
is tender, to prevent its falling down. The coal ta- 
ken out by the firſt working in this pit is ſuppoſed to 
be one-third of the whole ; and allowing the rooms 
12 feet wide, and the thirlings 9 feet wide, then the 
pillars will require to be 12 feet wide and 18 feet long; 
tor if one pillar be in a certain proportion to its ad- 
joining room and thirling, the whole number of pillars 
will be in the ſame proportion to the whole number 
of rooms and thirlings in the pit. Suppoſe ABCD, 
(fig. 7.), to be a pillar of coal 18 feet long and 12 feet 
broad, its area will be 216 ſquare ſeet; ACHE, the 
adjoining thirling, 12 feet by 9 feet, and its area 103 
ſquare feet; BA EFG, the adjoining room 29 feet long 
and 12 feet broad, and its area 324 [rare feet ; which 
added to 108 gives 432 ſquare feet, or two-thirds 
wrought, and 216 ſquare feet left, or one-third of the 
whole area FG HD. 

It is proper to obſerve, that in the proſecution of 
the workings, the rooms to the right of the winning 


| headway ſhould be oppolite to the pillars on the left; 
and the firſt, third, and fifth pillar, or the ſecond, 


fourth, and ſixth, adjoining to the ſaid headway, ſhould 


be of ſuch a length as to overlay the adjoining thir- 


lings; as, in the plan, the pillar 2 overlays the thir- 
lings 1 and 3; and the pillar 4, overlays the thir- 
lings 3 and 5; this will effectually ſupport the roof 
of the main road B C, and will bring the other pillars 
into their * order, by which means each pillar 
will be oppolite to two thirlings. Alfo a larger pro- 
portion of coal than common ſliould be left in all 
places which are intended to be kept open after the 
ſecond working; ſuch as the pit-bottoms, air-courſes, 


roads, and water-courſes, or where the roof is ten- 


der, as it generally is near dikes, hitches, and troubles ; 
and if the roof ſhould continue tender for a conſider- 
able ſpace, it will perhaps be found proper to leave a 
few inches of coal adhering to the roof, which, toge- 
ther with a few props of timber fixed nnder it, may 
ſupport it effectually for a long time. The level mine 
ee, and the winning headway B C, ſhould be wrought 
forward a conſiderable length before the other rooms, 
in order to be drove thro any dikes that might in- 
terpoſe ; otherwiſe the progreſs of the workings might 
7 be ſtopped a conſiderable time, waiting until 
a courſe of new rooms were procured on the other 
ſide of the dike. Suppoſe the dike g g, fig. 6. to de- 
preſs the coal ſix feet or one fathom, and that it riſes 
in the ſame manner on the under ſide of the dike as it 
does on the upper ſide; in ſuch a caſe, the only reme- 
dy would be to work or drive a level mine through the 
ſtrata of ſtone from the engine-level at e, over the 
dike, until it interſect the coal at ;; and from thence to 
drive a new level mine in the coal at ii, and a new 
winning headway i . In order to gain a new ſet of 
rooms, 


COA 
ſafely done, a part of theſe ſhells may alſo be wrought Coalery, 
away, by working two places through them as at 5 and 


COA Fe 
Ooalery. rooms, an] to ſupply freſh air to this new operation, a 
— — ſmall mine might be drove from the room h, and a hole 


ſunk down upon the level room ii; therefore, if the 
level minc 2 e was not drove ſo far forward as to have 
all theſe operations completed before the rooms aud 
other workings were intercepted by the dike, the 


6. By this mcaus very little of the coal will be loſt ; 
for two-thirds of the whole being obtained by the firſt 
working, and above two-thirds of the pillar by the ſe- 
cond working, the loſs upon the wholc would not ex- 


working of the pit might ceaſc until theſe new places cced one-tenth : but it may be obſerved, that ſome pil- 


were ready. 
If there be two or three ſtrata or ſeams of coal in 
the ſame pit (as there often arc) having only a ſtratum 
of a few feet thick lying betwixt them, it is then ma- 
terial to obſerve, that every pillar in the ſecond ſeam 
be placed immediately below one in the firſt, and 
every pillar in the third ſeam below one in the ſe- 
cond ; 
ought to be firſt wrought, or elſe all the three toge- 
ther: for it would be unſafe to work the lower one 
firſt, leſt the roof ſhould break, and damage thoſe lying 
above. | | | 
It ſometimes becomes neceſſary to work the coal 
lying to the dip of the engine of the level ; which coal 
is conſequently drowned with water, and mult there- 


fore be drained by ſome means before it can be wrought, 


If the quantity of water procceding from it be incon- 
ſiderable, it may then be drained by ſmall pumps laid 
upon the pavement of the coal, and wrought by men 
or horſes, to raiſe the water up to the level of the en- 
| 23 bottom: or if the feeders of the water be more 
conſiderable, and the ſituation be ſuitable, the work- 
ing rod of theſe pumps might be connected with thoſe 
in the engine-pit ; by which means the water would be 
raiſed up to the level: but if the quantity of water be 
very great ; or if, from other circumſtances, theſe me- 
thods may not be applicable ; then the engine-pit may 


be ſank as deep below the coal as may be ncceſſary, 


and a level ſtone mine drove from its bottom to the dip 
of the ſtrata, until it interſect the ſtratum of coal, from 
whence anew level mine mip ht be worked, which would 
effectually drain it. Suppoſe A B, fig. 8. to be a ſec- 
tion of the engine-pit; B C, the coal drained by the 
engine; B D, the coal to the dip of the engine in- 
tended to be drained ; then if the engine-pit be ſunk 
deeper to E, a ſtone mine may be wrought in the di- 
rection E D, until it interſect the coal at D, by which 
the water will have a free paſſage to the engine, and 
the coal will be drained. | 

If there be another ſtratum of coal lying at ſuch a 
depth below the firſt as the engine-pit is intended to 
be ſunk to, the upper ſcam may in ſome ſituations be 
conveniently drained, by driving a mine in the lower 
ſeam of coal from E to F, and another in the upper 
one from B to D ; and by boring a hole from D to F, 
the water will deſcend to F, and, filling the mine EF, 
riſc up to the engine-pit bottom at E, which is upon 
a level with D. 7 | . 

Whenever it is judged neceſſary to work the pil- 
lars, regard muſt be had to the nature of the roof. 
If the roof is tender, a narrow room may be wrought 
through the pillar from one end to the other, leaving 
only a ſhell of coal on each fide for ſupporting the roof 
the time of working. Suppoſe A B C D, fig. 7. to be 
a pillar of coal 13 feet long aud 12 feet broad : if the 
roof is not ſtrong, the room 1, 2, 3, 4, of eight feet 
wide, may be wronght up through that pillar, leaving 
u ſhell of two feet thick on each fide ; and if ii can be 


; and jn ſach a ſituation the upper ſtratum of coal 


lars will not produce ſo great a proportion, and per- 


haps others cannot be wrought at all; ſo that, upon 
the whole, there may be about one-eighth, one-ſeventh, 
or in ſome ſituations one ſixth part of the coal loſt, If 


the roof be hard and ſtrong, then as much coal may be 


wrought off each ſide and each end of the pillar as can 
be done with ſafety, leaying only a ſmall piece ſtanding 
in the middle ; and when the roof is very ſtrong, ſome 


times ſeveral pillars may be taken entirely out, without 


any loſs of coal : and in general this laſt method 1s at- 
tended with leſs loſs, and produces larger coals, than 
the former. In all caſes it is proper to ads working 
thoſe pillars firſt which lie fartheſt from tha pit bottom, 
and to proceed working them regularly away towards 
the pit; but if there be a great number of pillars 
to the dip of the pit, it is the ſafeſt method to work 
theſe out before thoſe to the riſe of the pit are begun 
with, | 

There is no great difference in the weight of differ- 
ent Kinds of coals, the lighteſt being about 74 pounds 
avoirdupois, and the heavieſt about 79 pounds the cu- 
bic foot ; but the moſt uſual weight 1s 75 pounds the 
foot, which is 18 hundred weight and 9 pounds the 


cubic yard. The ſtatute chalder is 53 hundred weight; 


or when meaſured is as follows: 268.5 cubic inches to 
the Wincheſter gallon; 4; gallons to the coal peck, 
about 3 pounds weight ; 8 coal pecks to the boll, about 
247; pounds; and 24 bolls tothe chalder, of 53 hundred 
weight. If one coal meaſuring exactly a cubic yard 
(nearly equal to 5 bolls) be broken into pieces of a mo- 


derate ſize, it will meaſure ſeven coal bolls and a half. 


If broken very ſmall, it will meaſure 9 bolls ; which 
ſhows, that the proportion of the weight to the mea- 
ſure depends upon the ſize of the coals ; therefore ac- 
counting by weight is the moſt rational method. 


A TABLE of the weight and quantity of coal contained 
in one acre Scots meaſure, allowing one-ſixth part 


to be loſt below ground, in ſeams of the following 
thickneſles, | 


Thickneſs of coal, | Weiglit in tuns. Quantity in chalders. 
| Feet, Inches, | -| 
2 8 3068 1158 
2 3 3835 1447 
* © 4602 2720 - 
3 1 5369 2025 
4 0 6736 2314 
4 6 6903 2603 
5 0 7670 2892 
5 6 8437 2181 
re 0 9204 3470 


We ſhall next mention ſome of the various methods 
of bringing the coals from the rooms and other work- - 
ings to the pit-bottom. Where the ſtratum of coal is 
of a ſufficient thickneſs, and has a moderate riſe and 
dip, the coals are moſt advantageouſly brought out 

horſes, who dray out the coals in a tub or baſket pla- 


ccd 


Coalery. 
— — 
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ced upon a fledge : a horſe by this means will bring out 


from four to eight hundred weight of coals at once, 
according to the quantity of the aſcent or deſcent. In 


ſome coaleries they have acceſs to the workings by a 


mine made for them, ſloping down from the ſurtace of 
the carth to the coal ; and where that convenience is 
wanting, they are bound into a net, and lowered down 
the pit. If the coal be not of ſuch a height as to ad- 
mit horſes, and has a moderate riſe like the laſt, then 
men are employed to bring out the coals : they uſually 
draw a baſket of four or five hundred weight of coals, 
fixed upon a ſmall four-wheeled carriage. There are 
ſome ſituations in which neither horſes nor men can be 
properly uſed ; particularly where the coal has a great 
degree of deſcent, or where many dikes occur: in ſuch 
a caſe the coals are beſt brought out by women called 
bearers, who carry them in a kind of baſket upon their 
backs, uſually a hundred, or a hundred weight and a 
half at once. 5 Ts 145 6h 
When the coals are brought to the pit-bottom, the 
baſkets are then hooked on to a chain, and drawn up 
the pit by a rope to the ſurface, which is beſt effected 
by a machine called a gin, wrought by horſes. There 
arc other kinds of gins for drawing coals, ſome wrought 
by water, others by the vibrating lever of a fire-engine ; 
bat either of theſe laſt is only convenient in ſome par- 
ticular ſituations, thoſe wrought by horſes being in 
moſt general uſe. After the coals are got to the ſur- 
face, they are drawn a ſmall diſtance from the pit, and 
laid in ſeparate heaps : the largeſt coals 1n one heap, 


the ſmaller pieces called chews in another, and the 


15 
Of eruſhes 
and ſitts. 


culm or pau- coal in a ſeparate place. | 
There is an accident of a very dangerous nature to 


Which all coaleries are liable, and which has been the 


ruin of ſeveral : it is called a cruſh, or a ſitt. When 


the pillars of coal are left ſo ſmall as to fail, or yield 


under the weight of the ſuperior ſtrata; or when the 


pavement of the coal is ſo ſoft as to permit the pillars 
to ſink into it, which ſometimes happens by the great 
weight that lies upon them; in either caſe the ſolid 


| ſtratum above the coal breaks and falls in, cruſhes the 


pillar to pieces, and cloſeth up a great extent of the 
workings, or probably the whole coalery. As ſuch an 
accident ſeldom comes on ſuddenly, if it be perceived 
in the beginning, it may ſometimes be ſtopped by build- 


ing large pillars of ſtone amongſt the coal pillars ; but 
if it has already made ſome progreſs, then the beſt me- 


Foul air. 


thod is to work away as many of the coal pillars ad- 


joining to the cruſh as may be ſufficient to let the roof 


fall freely down; and if it makes a breach of the ſolid 
ſtrata from the coal up to the ſurface, it will very pro- 
bably prevent the cruſh from proceeding any farther in 
that part of the coalery. If the cruſh begins in the riſe 
part of the coalery, it is more difficult to ſtop it from 
proceeding to the dip, than it is to ſtop it from going 
to the riſe when it begins in a contrary part. 

Another circumſtance proper to be taken notice of 
is the foul or adulterated air ſo often troubleſome in 
coaleries. Of this there are two kinds: the black 
damp or ſtyth, which is of a ſuffocating nature; and 
the inflammable or combuſtible damp. Without ſtay- 
ing to inquire, in this place, into the origin and effects 
of theſe damps, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that, 
in whateyer part of any coalery a conſtant ſupply or 
a circulation of freſh air is wanting, there ſome of 


1 


COA 
theſe damps exiſt, accumulate in a body, and become Poulery. 
noxious or fatal: and whenever there is a good circu. 


lation of freſh air, they cannot accumulate, being mixed 
with and carried away by the ſtream of air as faſt 


as they generate or exhale from the ſtrata, Upon 
theſe principles are founded the ſeveral methods of 
ventilating a coalery. Suppoſe the workings of the 


pits A and B (fig. 6.) to be obnoxious to the inſſammable Plate 
damps ; if the communication was open betwixt the CXLII. 


two pits, the air which went down the pit A wonld 
proceed immediately along the mine a, and aſcend out 
of the pit B; for it naturally takes the neareſt direc- 
tion: ſo that the air in all the workings would be ſtag- 
nant ; and they would be utterly inaccetlible from the 
accumulation of the combuſtible damp. In order to 
expel this, the air muſt be made to circulate through 
all the different rooms by means of collateral air 
courſes made in this manner: The paſſage or mine a 

muſt be cloſed up or ſtopped by a partition of deals, or 
by a wall built with bricks or ſtones, to prevent the air 
paſſing that way. This building is called a ſtopping. 
There muſt alſo be ſtoppings made in the thirlings 
I I 1, &c. betwixt the pillars f f, &c. which will di- 
rect the air up the mine ee, until it arrive at the in- 
nermoſt thirling 2, which is to be left open for its paſ- 
ſage. There mutt alſo be ſtoppings made at the ſide of 
the mine à at zz mn, and on both ſides of the main head- 
way BC at , &c. then returning to the innermoſt thir- 
ling 2, procced to the third row of pillars, and build 
up the thirlings 2 2, &c. leaving open the thirling 3 
for a paſſage for the air; and proceeding on to the 
fifth row of pillars, build up in the ſame manner the 
ſtoppings 3 3, &c. leaving open 4 for an air-courſe : 
and by proceeding in this manner to ſtop up the thir- 
lings or paſlages in every other row of pillars, the cur- 
rent of freſh air will circulate through and ventilate the 
whole workings, in the direction pointed to by the ſmall 
arrows in the plan, clearing away all the damps and 
noxious vapours that may generate. When it is arrived 
at C, it is conducted acroſs the main headway, and car- 
ried through the other part of the pit's workings in the 


fame manner, until it return through 7 A to the pit B, 


where it aſcends; and as the rooms advance farther, 
other ſtoppings are regularly made, . 
In ſome of thoſe ſtoppings, on the ſides of the main 
headway, there muſt be doors to admit a paſſage for 
the bringing out of the coals from the rooms to the pit, 
as at 5 5: theſe doors muſt be conſtantly ſhut, except 
at the time of paſling through them, N 
There are other methods of diſpoſing the ſtoppings 
ſo as to ventilate the pit; but none which will ſo ef- 
fectually diſperſe the damps as that deſcribed above. 
If the damps are not very abundant, then the courſe 
of ſtoppings 111, &c. in the level mine, and the others 
at bbb, &c. in the main headway, without any others, 
may perhaps be ſufficient to keep the pit clear. If at 
any time the circulation of the freſh air is not briſk 
enough, then a large lamp of fire may be placed at the 
bottom of the pit B, which, by rarefying the air there, 
will make a quicker circulation. | 


6 
Moſt of the larger coaleries in Britain ſend their coals of r 
tothe ſhips for the coaſting trade or exportation; and, as the and thi 


quantity is generally very large, it would take a greater 
number of carts than could conveniently be obtained at 


all times to carry chem; beſides the conſiderable — 


COA 2 


uſe waggons, for carrying them along waggon-ways, 
laid with timber ; by which means one horic will draw 
from two to three tuns at a time, when 1n a cart not 
above half a tun could be drawn. | 
The firſt thing to be done in making a waggon-way 
is to level the ground in ſuch a manner as to take off 
all ſudden aſcents and deſcents : io effect which, it is 
ſometimes neceſſary to cut through hills, and to raiſe 
an embankment to carry the road through hollows. 
The road ſhould be formed abont 12 fect wide; and 
no part ſhonld have a greater deſcent than of one yard 
perpendicular in 10 of a horizontal line, nor a greater 
aſcent than one yard in 30. After the road is formed, 
pieces of timber, about fix feet long and fix inches 
diameter, called ſeepers, are laid acrols it, being 18 or 
24 inches diſtant from each other. Upon theſe ſleepers 
other pieces of timber, called rails, of four or five inch- 
es ſquare, are laid in a lateral direction, four feet diſ- 
tant from each other, for the waggon wheels to run 
upon; which being firmly pinned to the ſleepers, the 
road may then be filled with gravel and finiſhed. 
The waggons have four wheels, either made of ſo- 
lid wood or of caſt iron. The body of the carriage is 
longer and wider at the top than at the bottom; and 
. uſually has a kind of trap-door at the bottom, which, 
being looſed, permits the coals to run out without any 
trouble. 
weight of coals is as follows: 
Feet. Inches, 


Length of the to], 4M 
Breadth of the top, - 0 
Length of the bottom, * 
Breadth of the bottom, 33 Y 6 


Perpendicular height, - LHR 
Where the pits are ſituated at ſome conſiderable di- 
ſtance from the harbour, it becomes neceſſary to have 
a ſtore-houſe near the ſhipping place, where the coals 
may be lodged, until the lighters or ſhips arc ready 
to take them in. The waggon-way ſhould be made 


into the ſtore-houſe, at ſuch a height from the ground, 
as to permit the coals to run from the waggons down 


a ſpont into the veſſels ; or elſe to fall down into the 
| ſtore-honſe, as occaſion may require. 


This kind of ſtore-houſe is well adapted to diſpatch 


and ſaving expence : for a waggon- load of coals may be 
delivered either into the ſtore- houſe or veſſels inſtant- 
ly with very little trouble: and if the coals were ex- 


poſed to the effects of the ſun and rain, they would be 


greatly injured in their quality; but being lodged un- 
er cover of the ſtore-honſe, they are preſerved. 
COALESCENCE, the union or growing together 
of two bodies before ſeparate. It is principally ap- 
plied to ſome bones in the body, which are ſeparate 
during infancy, but afterwards grow together ; or to 
ſome morbid union of parts, which ſhonld naturally 
be diſtinct from each other. Thus there is a coaleſ- 
cence of the ſides of the vulva, anus, and nares; of the 
rye - lids, fingers, tocs, and many other parts. 
COALLIER, a veſſel employed to carry coals from 
one port to another; chiefly from the northern parts 
of England to the capital, and more ſoutherly parts, 
as well as to foreign markets. This trade is known 
to be an excellent nurſery for ſcamen; althongh they 


104 J 
Coalery of that manner of carriage: they therefore generally 


or that frame, formin 


The ſize of a waggon to carry 50 hundred 


try or city can for any len 


„ oO 
are often found, from the conſtitution of their climate, Coating: 


not to be ſo well calculated for ſouthern navigation. 
COAMINGS, in ſhip-bujildHig, are thofe phnks, 


a border round the hatches, 
which raiſe them up higher than the reſt of the deck. 
Loop-holes for muſkets to ſhoot out at, are often made 
in the coamings, in order to clear the deck of the ene- 
my when the ſhip is boarded. 

COANE, among the Greeks, a name given to a 
peculiar ſpecies of tutia or tutty, which Was always 
tound in a tubular form, It had its name from nn, 
a word uſed to expreſs a ſort of cylindric tube, inte 
which the melted braſs was received from the furnace, 
and in which it was ſuftered to cool. In cooling, it 
always depoſited a ſort of recrement on the ſides of the 
veſlel or tube, and this was the tutty called coanc. 

COAST, a ſea-ſhore, or the country adjoining to 
the edge of the ſea. Dr Campbell, in his political 
ſurvey of Great Britain, conſiders an extenſive ſea- 
coaſt as of great advantage to any kingdom ; and con- 
ſequently that that iſland hath many conveniences re- 
ſulting from the extent of its coaſts, ſuperior to other 
Kingdoms which are much larger. The chief advan- 
tages ariſing from an extenſive ſea-coaſt are, that 
thus there is a convenient opportunity for exportation 
and importation. to or from all parts of the kingdom, 
Thus, a number of cities are formed on the coaſts 


by this means the internal parts are improved, &c. 


The extent of the ſca- coaſts of Arabia, he looks upon 
as the genuine ſource of wealth and ſplendour to the 
ancient inhabitants of that peninſula; the ſame was 
the inſtrument of the greatneſs of ancient Egypt, of 
Pheenicia, &c, In ſhort, according to him, no coun- 
gth of time be flouriſhing 
unleſs it hath a conſiderable connection with the ſea. 
« It js ec truc (ſays he) that the wiſdom and in- 
duſtry Man, taking hold of ſome peculiar circum- 
ſtances, way have rendered a few inland cities and 
countries very fair and flouriſhing. , In ancient hiſto- 
ry we read of Palmyra, and the Gifria round it, be- 
coming a luxuriant paradiſe in the midſt of inhoſpita- 
ble deſerts. But this was no more than temporary 


| 8 ; and it has now lain for ſome ages in ruins. 


he city and principality of Kandahar was in like 
manner rendered rich and famous, in conſequence of 
its being made the centre of the Indian conmerce ; ' 
but, long ago declining, its deſtruction has been com- 
pleted, in our days, from that dreadful deſolation 
which Thamas Kouli Khan ſpread through Perſia and 
the Indies. In Europe, many of the large cities 
in Germany, which for a time made a great figure 
from the freedom and induſtry of the inhabitants, and 
diffuſed cafe, plenty, and proſperity through the di- 
ſtricts dependent on them, which of courſe rendered 
them populons, are now fo much ſunk, through ineyi- 
table accidents, as to be but ſhadows of what they 
were; and though they ſtill continue to ſubſiſt, ſubſiſt 
only as the melancholy monuments of their own miſ- 
fortunes. We may therefore, from hence, with great 
certainty, diſcern, that all the pains and labour that 
can be beſtowed in ſnpplying the defect of ſituation 
in this reſpect, proves, upon the whole, but a tedious, 
difficult, und precarious expedient. But, however, 
we muſt at the ſame time admit, that it is not barely 
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Cape · 
Coaſt 


Coaiting- 
ner rn 


_ circumſtance, though Britain is not half the lize of 


ment on the coaſt of Guinea in Africa. 


| Cc OA 


the poſletion even of an extended coalt that can pro- 
duce all theſe deſirable effects. That coaſt muſt like- 
wiſe be diltinguithed by other natural advantages; 
lch as capes and promontorics, fayourably diſpoſed 
to break the fury of the winds; deep bays, ſafe roads, 
and convenient harbours. For, without theſe, an ex- 
tended coaſt is no more than a maritime barrier againſt 
the maritime force of other nations; as is the caſe in 
many parts of Europe: and is one of the principal 
reaſons why Africa derives fo little benefit from a ſitu- 
ation which has fo promiling an appearance; there 
being many conliderable tracts upon its coaſts, equally 
void of havens and inhabitants, and which afford not 
the ſmalleſt encouragement to the attempting any 
thing that might alter their preſent deſolate condition. 
It is, however, a leſs inconyeniencc, and in ſome caſes 
no inconvenience at all, if, in the compaſs of a very 
extended coaſt, there ſhould be ſome parts diſſicult or 
dangerous of acceſs, provided they are not altogether 


inacceſſible.— The ſca coaſt of Britain, from the hgure, 


in ſome meaſure, of the jiland, but chiefly from the 


inlets of the ſca, and the very irregular indented line 


which forms its ſhore, comprehends, allowing for thoſe 
ſinuoſities, at leaſt Boo marine leagues: we may, from 
hence, therefore, with ſafety affirm, that in this reſpect 
it is ſuperior to France, though that be a much larger 
country; and equal to Spain and Portugal in this 


that noble peninſula, which is alfo 
this very particular,” 
Cap E- Coast, the name of the chief Britiſh ſettle- 
The name is 
thought to be a corruption of Cabo Corſo, the ancient 
Portugueſe appellation. This cape is formed by an 
angular point, waſhed on the ſouth and caſt by the 
ſca, on which ſtands the Engliſh fort. Here the Por- 


ſingularly happy in 


tugueſe ſettled in 1610, and built the citadel of Cape 


Coaſt upon a large rock that projects into the ſea. A 


few years afterwards they werediſlodged by the Dutch, 


to whom this place is principally indebted for its 
ſtrength. In 1664 it was demoliſhed by Admiral 
Holmes, and in 1665 the famous Dutch Admiral De 
Ruyter was ordered by the States to revenge the in- 


ſults of the Engliſh. With a ſquadron of 13 men of 


war, he attacked all the Engliſh ſettlements along the 
coaſt ; ruincd the factories ; and took, burnt, and ſunk all 
the ſhipping of the Engliſh Company: however, after 
all his efforts, he was baffled in his attempts on Cape 
Coaſt, By the treaty of Breda it was confirmed to 
the Engliſh, and the king granted a new charter in 
1672; on which the Company applicd all their at- 
tention to the fortifying and rendering it commo- 
dious. 

COaASTING, in navigation, the act of making a 
progreſs along the ſca-coaſt of any country. The 
principal articles relating to this part of navigation 
are, the obſerving the time and direction of the tide: 
knowledge of the reigning winds; of the roads and 
havens ; of the different depths of the water, and qua- 
lities of the ground, 

CoasrinG-Pilit, a pilot who by long experience has 
become ſuſſiciently acquainted with the nature of any 
particular coaſt, and of the requiſites mentioned in the 
preceding article, to conduct a ſhip or fleet from one 
part of it to another, 
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COAT, orcoar of arms, in heraldry, à habit worn 
by the ancient knights over their arms both in war and 
tournaments, and ſtill borne by heralds at arms. It 
was a kind of ſur- coat, reaching as low as the navel, 
open at the ſides, with ſhort ſleeves, ſom etimes furred 
with ermine and hair, upon which were applicd the 
armories of the knights embroidered in gold and ſil- 
ver, and enamelled with beaten tin coloured black, 
green, red, and blue; whence the rule neycr to apply 
colour on colour, nor metal on metal. 
arms were frequently open, and diveriificd with bands 


and fillets of ſeyeral colours, alternately placed, as we 
Hence they 


ſtill fee cloths ſcarleted, watered, &c. 
were called deviſes, as being divided and compoſed of 


ſeveral pieces ſewed together; whence the words 
falſe, pale, chevron, bend, croſs, ſalticr, laz enge, &a. 


which have ſince become honourable pieces, or ordi- 
narics of the ſhicld, 
&c. | | 
Coats of arms and banners were never allowed to be 
worn by any but Kuights and ancient nobles. 

_ Coar, in anatomy. See Toxic and Eve. 

Coar of Mail, a kind of armour made in form of a 
ſhirt; conliſting of iron rings woye together netwiſo. 
Sce Mair, | | 
_ COAT, in zoology, a ſynonime of a ſpecics of VI- 
VERRA, and URsus, | | 

COATIMUNDI, a variety of the above. 

COATING, among Chemiſts. Sce CHEMISTRY, 

CoarriG of Vials, Panes of Glaſi, &c. among clec- 
tricians, is uſually performed by covering the outſide 
of the vial with tintoil, braſs or gold-leaf, &c. and fil 
ling its inſide with looſe pieces of braſs-Icaf, by which 
means it becomes capable of being charged. See E- 
LECTRICITY. | I 

COATZONTECOXOCHITL, or Flower with 
the viper's head, in botany, a Mexican flower of in- 
comparable beauty. It is compolcd of five petals or 
leaves, purple in the innermoſt part, white in the mid- 
dle, the reſt red, but elegantly ſtained with yellow and 
white ſpots, 
ſembling thoſe of the iris, but longer and larger; its 
trunk is ſmall and ſlim ; this flower was one of the 
moſt eſteemed amongſt the Mexicans. The Lincean 
academicians of Rome, who commented on and pub- 
liſhed the Hiſtory of Hernandez in 1651, and ſaw the 


paintings of this flower, with its colours, executed in 


Mexico, conceived ſuch an idea of its beauty, thatthey 

adopted it as the emblem of their very learnedacademy, 

denominating it Fior di Lince, Sce Plate CXLIII. 
COBALT, one of the ſemimetals, according to 


Cronſtedt, of a whitiſh-grey colour, nearly reſembling 


fine hardened ſteel, andof the fpecific gravity of 6.000; 
but according to others, of a bluiſh grey, or reddiſh 
white colour, and of the ſpecific gravity of 7.700. It 
is as difficult of fuſion as copper, or even gold; and 
when well purified, ſcarcely yields to iron itſelf in this 
reſpect. When lowly cooled it cryſtallizes, forming on 
its ſurface ſmall bundles of needles, or needle- formed 
priſms, laid on one another, and united into bundles ; 
reatly reſembling, according to Mongez, a maſs of 
1 baſaltes. In order to ſucceed in this cryſtalli- 
Zation, it is ſufficient to melt the cobalt in a crucible 
till it ſuffers a Kind of ebullition: and, after having 
O taken 


The coats of 


See Cxoss, BEND, CuEvRON, 


The plant which bears it has leaves re- 


Coat 


Cobalt. 
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Cobalt. taken it from the fire, to incline the veſſel while the 
— ſurface of the ſemimetal is congealiag. By this incli- 


COB 
ochre ; but when in ſcoriform half vitrified maſſes, it Cobalt. 
obtains the name of vitreous or glaſſy ore. When this w—y— 


nation the portion of metal (till fuſed is poured out, 
and that which adheres to this kind of geode formed 
by the cooling of the ſurfaces of the cobalt is found 
covered with the cryſtals ſought for. When melted 
with borax it affords a blue glaſs, which is the moſt 
obvious method of diſtinguiſhing its ores amongſt all 
others. It cannot be calcined without conſide rable 
difficulty ; and the calx, though black in appearance, 
is in reality of a deep blue. This calx melted with 
| borax, or potaſh and ſiliceous ſand, atiords the blue 

glaſs called ſmall, very much uſed in enamel painting 
and tinging of other glaſs, being the moſt fixed of all 
colours in the fire. 

Cobalt, when calcined along with the calx of arſe- 
nic in a gentle heat, aſſumes a red colour. The ſame 
is naturally produced by way of effloreſcence, and is 
then called the loom or flowers of cobalt, When co- 
balt and arſenic are melted in a ſtrong fire, they burn 
With a blue flame. It does not mix cither with mer- 
cury by any means hitherto known, nor will it torm 
any union with biſmuth without the addition of ſome 
medium. It is caſily ſoluble in ſpirit of witre, and 
the ſolution eicher in this or any other acid is of a 
red colour; and it is obſervable that the colour of the 
acid ſolutions of this ſemimetal, inſtead of lacing by 
dilution with water, becomes more vivid, It 1s pre- 
cipitated of a pale red colour from its ſolutions by a- 
cid of ſugar, which has the greateſt attraction or it; 
though acid of ſorrel likewiſe pre: ipitates it. 

Cronſtedt, inſpeaking of this ſen:imetal, makes men- 
tio'1 of native cobalt; but other mineralogiſts allure 
us, that it has never been found perfectly parc in the 
bowels of the carth. What palles jor ſuch, is ſaid by 
Kirwai to be mineralized by arſenic. That called 
the grey cobalt ore comes neareſt to the puri y of the 
native ſemimctal, bat always holds ſome quantity of 
' arſenic and iron. It is found in Sweden, Saxony, 
Norway's and England, particularly at Mendip hills in 
Somerſetſhire, and in Cornwall, where Dr Lewis ſays 
it has lately been dug up in large quantities. Here 
it is ſometimes found in conjunction with biſmath, 
and ſometimes without it, reſembling very much in 
appearance the Saxon ores from Schnuberg in Miſnia, 
and produces the ſineſt blue colours by proper manage- 
ment. An arſenicated grey cobalt ore has alſo bcen 
found at Chatelaudren in France, 

This kind of orc is ſolid, heavy, and compact, ſome- 


times dull and ſometimes of a bright appearance, cry- 


ſtallized frequently in a teſſular and ſometimes in a 
dendritical form; being generally hard enough to 
ſtrike fire with ſteel, when an arſenical ſmell is per- 
ceived. It grows black in the fire, is ſoluble with ef- 
ferveſcence in the nitrous acid, from which it may be 
precipitated by the marine, and affords the Sympathetic 
Ins mentioned under the article Cyr misTRY, n* 822. 
This and the blue colour communicated by it to glaſs 
are indeed the two characteriſtics by which the ores 
of cobalt are diſtinguiſhed from other arſenical ores. 
The moſt common ore of cobalt is that called the 
' BGlackor vitreons ore. and Kobalt Mulm or Schlaken Ko— 
balt by the Germans. It is found in a looſe powdery 
form, ſometimes reſembling lamp-Ulack, ſometimes 


ef a grey colour, in which ſtate it is called coal: 


kind of ore contains any ſulphur or arſenic, they are 
ouly mechanically mixed with it. A ſmall portion of 
copper, however, is ſometimes found in it. It is fre- 
ucuily embodied in ſtones or ſands of a black colour; 
ſomcuimes it is contained in argillaccous earths of a 
blue vr green colour. Talc, chalk, and gypſum, im- 
picxgnaicd with it, are called by the ſame name; and 
by ſome hi cobalt, | 35-7 
3. Cobalt mincraliſed by the arſenical acid, is found 
either looie and pure, or mixcd with chalk or gypſum, 
or induratcd and cryſtallized in tetrahedral cryſtals, 
It is alto ſound in a ſtalactitical form. It melts caſily, 
and then becomes blue. It frequently inveſts other 
cobaltic ores; and is found ſometimes in ſtone and 
ſand. From the experiments of Bergman it appears, 
that the arſenical acid, and not the calx of arſenic, en- 
ters into this combination; for cobalt is never red but 
when united to an acid. Flowers of cobalt, mincra- 


lized by arſenic without any filver, and intermixed 


with galena, have alſo been diſcovered in France. 
The flowers or cffioreſcence of cobalt are often 
found ofa red colour, like other earths, ſpread very thin 


on the cobalt ores ; and i, when of a pale colour, erro- 


neoiily called flowers of biſmuth. A white cobalt earth 
or ochre is ſaid to have been found, and examined by a 
celebrated mineralogitt, who found it to reſemble the 
cobalt flowers in every reſpect except the colour; and 
indeed it ts poſſible that in theſc towers the colour 
migat by length of time, or ſome other accident, have 
oft their colour. hc indurated flowers of cobalt are 
commonly cryſtallized in ſorm of deep red ſemitranſ- 
parent rays or radiations. It is fouad at Schnuberg 
in Saxony. | | | 4 5 
Cobalt, mineraliſed by ſulpfuratid in on, is of a colour 
ncarly reſembling un vr tilver. It is ſometimes found 
in large maſſes, ſometimes in grains cryſtallizedof a dull 
white colour, and frequently has the zpj carance of m7 
fickle, It has no mixture of arſenic. By calcination it. 
becomes black and not red, which diſtinguiſhes it from 
the pyrites ; and it contains ſo little ſulphur, that none 
can be extracted from it. When diſſolved in aqua 
regia the ſolution is yellow, but becomes green when 
boiling hot; which alternation, ſays Kirwan, is pecu- 
liar to marine cobalt. A coarſe grained kind of this 
ore, found in Sweden, becomes ſlimy in the fire, and 
ſticks to the iron rods employed in ſtirring it while 
calciuing. The flaggy kind contains a large quantity 
of iron, and affords a very beautiful colour as well as 
the former. | „„ 
Cobalt mineralized by /rlphur, arſenic, and iron, 
has a great reſcmblance to the harder Kinds of grey 
cobalt ore, formerly mentioned; but it is never 
hard enough to ſtrike fire with ſteel, and ſometimes 
may even be ſcraped with a knife. The moſt ſhining 
kinds of this and the former ſpecies are called cobalt 
glantz, | N 
The great conſumption of cobalt is for the perma- 
nent blue colour which it communicates to glaſſes and 
enamels, either upon metals, porcelains, or earthen 
wares of any kind. It is the 2 blue prepared in a 
very cheap way by the Dutch, chiefly from the coarſe 
glaſs or blue glaſs of cobalt, and called azur de Hol- 
lande by the French, and which is employed by lann- 
| ureſles. 
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Cobalt dreſſes. But although cobalt is applied to few or no town of Germany, in the electorate of Triers or Tre. Cobob 
ad] other purpoſes, the quantities conſumed in this way ves, ſeated at the confluence of the rivers Rhine and 5 {| 
Coblents. afford ſufficient profit to thoſe who have cobalt mines Moſelle, in a fertile country, with mountains covered Coccinella. 
in their poſſeſſion. with vineyards. It is the uſual reſidence of the elec- * 


Ores of cobalt, as has already been ſaid, are met 
with in many parts of Europe, The greateſt quanti- 
ties are found near Schnuberg in the diſtrict of Miſ- 
nia in Saxony : alſo at St Andreaſberg in the Upper 
Hartz, where large quantities have been met with for 
upwards of 30 years paſt. Formerly an iron ore only 
was found in this place; but about the beginning of 
the 14th century, on ſinking deeper, it was ſucceeded 
by a very rich ore of ſilver; which alſo being in 
length of time exhauſted, gave place to cobalt ores. 
Some peices, however, are {till found in theſe mines, 
that contain filver and gold. 

The general method of preparing cobalt ores in the 
large way ſeems confined to Saxony alone ; from 


whence all other parts of the world, even the Eaſt In- 


dics, are conſtantly ſupplied. It is ſuppoſed that the 


_ Chineſe, and more particularly the Japaneſe, had for- 
merly mines of excellent cobalt, with which the fine 


blues of their ancient porcelains were painted ; but it 


appears that theſe mines are now exhauſted, and that 


the inferior blues of their preſent wares are painted 
with the Saxon zaffre imported to them by the Dutch. 
For the management of the ore in ſuch a manner as 
to fit it for giving the deſired colour, ſee the article 
ZAFFRE. . | | 
When cobalt is united to biſmuth, by means of nic- 
kel, the compound is called /pei/s. This name is alſo 


given to a mixture of cobalt, nickel, biſmuth, ſulphur, 


and arſenic. | | | 

In Germany and Saxony, the word cobalt is applied 
to the damps, arſenical vapours, and their effects on 
the miners ; which has induced the vulgar to apply it 


to an evil ſpirit whom they ſuppoſe ro dwell in the 
_ mines. | 


Regulus of Cohatr, a kind of ſemimetal prepared 
from cobalt, of a whitiſh colour inclining to red. See 


ZarrRE, and CHEMISTRY, ne 1294, &c. 


COBBING, a puniſhment ſometimes inflicted at 
ſea. It is performed by ſtriking the offender a certain 
number of times on the breech with a flat piece of 
wood called the cobbing-board, It is chiefly uſed as a 
puniſhment to thoſe who quit their ſtation during the 

eriod of the night-watch. | | 
' COBITIS, the LoAcHE, in ichthyology, a genus 
of fiſhes belonging to the order of abdominales. The 
eyes are in the upper part of the head; the bran- 


chioſtege membrane has from four to five rays ; and 


the body is nearly of an equal thickneſs throughout. 
The ſpecies are five; three of which are natives of 
Europe. The loache is ſound in ſeveral {mall rivers 
in Britain, keeping at the bottom on the grave]; and is, 
on that account, in ſome places called the groundiing : 
It is frequent in the ſtream near Ameſbury in Wilt- 
ſhire, where the ſportſmen, throngh frolic, ſwallow it 


down alive in a glaſs of white wine. 


COBLE, a boat uſed in the turbot fiſhery, twenty 
feet ſix inches long, and five feet broad. It is about 
one ton burthen, rowed with three pair of oars, and 
admirably conſtructed for encountering a mountainous 


ſea. 


COBLENTZ, an ancient, handſome, and ſtrong 


of Coblentz. 
foot of this rock, and the arſenal at a little diſtance. 


tor of Treves, to whom it belongs. 
is a bridge of twelve arches, built for the convenience 
of the inhabitants of Coblentz and the adjacent places. 
A terry machine is conſtantly going from the city to 
the other ſide of the Rhine, where there is a little 
town and very ſtrong caſtle built on an eminence, 
named the rock of honour. This machine is erected on 
two boats, in the form of a large ſquare gallery, en- 
compaſſed with balluſtrades ; and carries a tall flag- 
ſtaft, on wb ich are diſplayed the arms of the electorate 
of Treves. 
pulling a rope, which is fixed to a ſtandard on each 
ſide the river. The caſtle appears to be almoſt inac- 
ceſſible to an enemy, and entirely commands the city 
The archbiſhop's palace ſtands at the 


E. Long. 7. 18. N. Lat 50. 24 _ | 
COBOB, the name of a diſh among the Moors. It 
is made of ſeveral pieces of mutton wrapt up in the 


cawl, and afterwards roaſted in it; the poorer people, 


inſtead of the meat, uſe the heart, liver, and other 
parts of the entrails, and make a good diſh, though 
not equal to the former. 5 

COBO OSE, in ſea language, is derived from the 


Dutch kambuis, aud denotes a ſort of box, reſembling 


a ſentry- box, uſed to cover the chimneys of ſome mer- 
chant ſhips. It generally ſtands againſt the barricade, 


on the fore- part of the quarter deck. It is called in 


the Welt Indies cobre vega. 


COBURG, a town of Germany in the circle of 
Franconia, and capital of a territory of the ſame name, 


with a fainous college, a fort, and a caſtle. This town 
with its principality, belongs to the houſe of Saxony, 
and the inhabitants are Proteſtants. It is ſeated on 
the river lich, E. Long. 11. 5. N. Lat. 50. 20. 


COBWEDB, in phy ſiology, the fine net-work which 


ſpiders ſpin out of their own bowels, in order to catch 
their prey. Sce ARAN EA. © 


COCCEIUS (John), profeſſor of theology at Bre- 


men, was founder of a ſect called Gocceians : they held 
amongſt other ſingular opinions, that of a viſible reign 


of Chriſt in this world, after a general converſion of 


the Jews and all other people to the true Chriſtian 
faith, as laid down in the voluminous works of Coc- 
ceius. He died in 1699, aged 66. | 


 COCCINELLA, in zoology, a genus of inſects of the Plate | 
order of coleoptera ; the characters of which are theſe ; CXLIII. 


The antennæ are ſubclavated : the palpi are longer than 
the antennæ, the laſt articulation heart-ſhaped ; thebody 


is hemiſpheric ; the thorax and elytra are margined: 


the abdomen is flat. This genus is divided into ſec- 
tions, from the colour of the elytra, and of the ſpots 
with which they are adorned. The females, impreg- 
nated by the males, depoſit their eggs, which turn to 
ſmall larvz, flow in their progreſs, and are enemies to 
the plant-louſe. Thoſe larvæ are frequently found upon 
leaves of trees covered with plant-lice, On the point 
of being metamorphoſed, they ſettle on a leaf by the 
hinder part of their body, then bend and ſwell them- 
ſelves, forming a kind of hook. The ſkin extends, 


grows hard ; and ina fortnight's time the chryſalis 


O ; £8 opens 


Over the Rhine 


It is put in motion by the ferry- man's 


a 4 4 tolls. wort. 


CVE 


| Cdecotobo opens along the back. The inſet in its perfect ſtate 


(Corcus, 
— — 


VFlate 
XIII. 


coccinclla. 


or ſtone. 


receives the impreſſions of the air that gives its clytra 
a greater degree of conſiſtence. It ſcldom flſcs, and 
cannot keep long on the wing. Of all the ditferent 
lar væ of the coccinclla, the moſt curious is the white 
hedzchop, a name given it by M. de Reaumur on ac» 
count of the ſingularity of its figure, and the tufts of 
hair which render it remarkable. It ſecks its food on 
the leaves of trees, Aſter a fortnight, it ſettles on one 
ſpot, and without parting With its fur, turns to a 
chryſalis; three weeks after which, it becomes a 
The flough appears nowiſe impaired b 
its transformation, M. de Reamour has obſerved it 
on a plum-tree, It is likewiſe found upon the role- 
tree. 

When the coccinellæ firſt arrive at the ſtate of per- 


fection, the colours of their elytra are very pale, nearly 


bordering upon White or cream colour; and the elytra 


| are very ſoft and tender, but ſoon grow hard, and 


change to very liycly brilliant colours. Their eggs 
are of an oblong form, and of the colour of amber. 
COCCOLOBO, in botany: A genus of the tri- 
gynia order, belonging to the octandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 12th or- 
der, Holoracea. The calyx is quinguepartite and co- 


toured ; there is no corolla; the berry is formed of the 


calyx, and is monoſpermous. The ſpecies called uvifera, 
or /ea-fide grape, grows upon the {andy ſhores of moſt of 


the Weſt India iſlands, where it ſends up many woody 


ſtems, cight or ten feet high, covered with a brown 
ſmooth bark, and furniſhed with thick, veined, ſhining, 
orbicular leaves, five or {1x inches diameter, ſtanding 
upon ſhort ſoot-ſtalks. The flowers come out at 


the wings of the ſtalks, in racemi of fiveor ſix inches 


long; they are whitiſh, have no petals, but each is 
compoſed of a monophyllous calyx, cut at the brim, 
into five oblong obtuſe ſegments, which ſpread open, 
continue, and ſurround ſeyen or eight awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, and three ſhort ſtyles, crowned with ſimple ſtig- 
mata. The germen is oval, and becomes a fleſhy fruit, 
wrapped round by the calyx, and includes an oval nut 
Theſe plumbs are about the ſize of gooſe- 
berries, of a purple red colour, and a tolerable good 
flavour, There are ſome other ſpecics of this genus 
whoſe fruits are caten by the inhabitants where they 
grow, but they are ſmaller and not ſo well taſted, 

COCCOTHRAUSTES, in ornithology, the trival 
name of a ſpecies of Lox14. 

COCCULUS Ixprcus, the name of a poiſonous ber- 
ry, too frequently mixed with malt-liquors in order to 
make them intoxicating: but this practice is expreſs] 
forbidden in Britain by act of parliament. It is the fruit 
of the MEnrspeRmUmM Cocculus. Fiſhermen have a way 
of mixing it with paſte : this the fiſh ſwallow greedily, 
and are thereby rendered lifeleſs for a time and float 
on the water. The good women uſe it with ſtaveſacre, 
for deſtroying vermin in childrens heads. 


COCCUS, in zoology, a genus of inſets belonging 


to the order of hemiptera. The roſtrum proceeds 
from the breaſt ; the belly is briſtly behind; the 
wings of the male are erect ; and the female has no 
wings. The ſpecies are 22, denominated principally 
from the plants they frequent. The moſt remarkable 
ſpecies are : 

1. The coccus heſperidum, or green houſe bug, which 
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feet, cach formed of diſtinct parts. 
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is oval, oblong, of a brown colour, covered with a kind Cccem. 
of yarniſh; it has fix legs; with a notch and four 


briſtles at the tail. It infeſts orange trees and other 
ſimilar plants in green-houſes, When young, it runs 
upon the trees; but afterwards fixes on tome leaf, 
where it hatches an infinity of eggs, and dies, The 
male is a very ſmall fly. 

2. The coccus phalaridis, 


The male of this ſpe- 
cics is ſmall. 


Its antennz are long for its ſize. Ihe 


feet aud body are of a reddiſh colour, nearly piuk, aud 


ſprinkled with a little white powder, Its two wings, 
and the four threads of its rail, are ſnow white, and 
of thoſe threads two are longer than the reit. It is to 
be found upon the ſpecies of gramen which Linnæus 
calls phalaris, The female contrives, along the ſtalks 
of that dog- graſs, little neſts, of a white cottony ſub- 
ſtance, in which ſhe depoſits her eggs. The ſmall 
threads of her tail are ſcarce perceptible. 1 

3. The coccus cacti, a native of the warmer parts 
of America, is the famous cochineal animal, ſo highly 
valued in every part of the world for the incomparable 
beauty of its red colour, which it readily communi- 


cates to wool and ſilk, but with much more difficulty 


to linen and cotton. This inſect, like all others, is of 
two ſexcs, but exceedingly diſſimilar in their appear- 
ance, The female, which alone is valuable for its co- 
lour, is ill-ſhaped, tardy, and ſtupid ; its cyes, mouth, 
and antennæ, are fixed fo deep, and arc 10 concealed 
in the folds of the ſkin, that it is impoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh them without a microſcope. The male is very 
ſcarce and is ſufficient for 300 females or more : it 
is active, mall, and flender, in compariſon with the 
female ; its neck 1s narrower than the head, and ſtill 
narrower than the reſt of the body, Its thorax is of 
an elliptic form, a little longer than the neck and head 
put together, and flattened below; its antennæ are 
Jointed, and out of cach joint iflue long flender hairs 
that arc diſpoſed in pairs in cach fide, 
From the poſte- 
rior extremity of its body two large hairs or briſtles 
arc extended, which are four or five times the length of 
the inſet, It bears two wings that are fixed to the 
upper partof the thorax, which falls like the wings of 
common flies when it walks or reſts. Theſe wings, 
which are of an oblong form, are ſuddenly diminiſhed 
in breadth where they are connected to the body. 
They are ſtrengthencd by two oblong muſcles, one of 
which extends itſelf on theoutfide all round the wing ; 
and the other, which is internal and parallel to the 
ſormer, ſeems interrupted towards the ſummit of the 


wings. The male is of a bright red; the female of a 


deeper colour, They are bred on a plant known in 
Oaxaca in New Spain, and all thoſe parts where it 
abounds, by the name of opal, or naballeca, the Indian 


fig. tree. Sec CACTUS, 


The cochineal was formerly imagined to be a fruit 


or ſeed of ſome particular plant; an error which pro- 
bably aroſe from an ignorance of the manner in which 


it is propagated ; but at preſent every one is convin- 


ced of its being an inſect, agreeably to its name, ſig- 


nify ing a wood-louſe, which generally breeds in damp 
places, eſpecially in gardens. Theſe inſects, by roll- 
ing themſelves up, forma little ball ſomething leſ- 


than a pea : and in ſome places are known by the 
name of bagquilas de San Anton, i. e. St Anthony's __ 


It has ſix 


N 
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and irs magnitude, when at its full growth, does not 
exceed that of a tick common in dops and other ani- 
mals. | | 
The juice of the plant on which theſe inſets breed, 
is their ſole nourimment, and becomes converted into 


their ſubſtance ; when, inſtead of being thin and wa“ 


teriſh, and to all outward appearance of little or no 
uſe, it is rendered of a moſt beautiful crimſon colour, 
The plant is in May or June in its moſt vigorous 
ſtate, and at this molt favourable ſeaſon the eggs are 
depoſited among the leaves. In the ſhort ſpace of 
two months, from an animalcule, the inſect grows 
up to the ſize abovementioned: but its infant ſtate 
is expoſed to a variety of dangers; the violent blaſts 
of the north wind ſweep away the eggs from the fo- 
liage of the plant; and, what is equally fatal to their 
tender conſtitutions, ſhowers, ſogs, and frofs, often 
attack them, and deſtroy the lcaves, leaving the care- 
ful cultivator this only reſource, namely, that of ma- 
king fires at certain diſtances, and filling the air with 
ſmoke, which frequently preſerves them from the fa- 
tal effects of the inclemency of the weather. 
Ihe breeding of cochineal is alſo greatly obſtructed 
by birds of different kinds, which are very fond of 
theſe inſects; and the ſame danger is to be appre- 
hended from the worms, &c. which are found among 
the plantations of nopals : ſo that unleſs conſtant care 
be taken to fright the birds away from the plantation, 
and to clear the ground of thoſe various kinds of ver- 
min which multiply ſo faſt in it, the owner will be 
greatly diſappointed in his expectations. 
When the inſects are at their full 
are gathered and put into pots of earthen ware; but 
much attention is requiſite to prevent them from get. 
ting oat, as in that caſe great numbers of them would 
be loſt ; though there is no danger of it, where they 
are at liberty on the nopal leaves, thoſe being their 
natural habitation, and where they enjoy a plenty of 
delicious food: ſor though they often remove from 
one leaf to another, they never quit the plant; nor is 
it uncommon to ſce the leaves entirely covered with 
them, eſpecially when they are arrived at maturity. 
When they have been confined ſome time in theſe 
pots, they are killed and put in bags. The Indians 
have three different methods of killing theſe inſects ; 


one by hot water, another by fire, and a third by the 


rays of the ſun: and to theſe are owing the ſeveral 
gradations of the colour, which in ſome is dark, and 
in others bright; but all require a certain degree of 
heat. Thoſe therefore who uſe hot water are very 
careful to give it the requiſite heat, and that the quan- 
tity of water be proportioned to the number of inſets, 
The method of killing the creatures by fire is to put 
them on ſhovels into an oven moderately heated for 
that intention ; the fine quality of the cochineal de- 
pending on its not being over dried at the time of kil- 
ling the inſects: and it maſt be owned, that among 


the ſeveral ways made uſe of to deſtroy this valuable 


_ creature, that of the razs of the ſan ſeems to bid faireſt 
for performing it in the moſt perfect manner. 
Beſides the precaution requiſite in killing the cochi- 
neal, in order to preſerve its quality, it is equally ne- 
ceſſary to know when it is in a proper ſtate for þcing 


| L +9. 
Coccus little cows: and ſuch is rhe figure of the cochineal, 
except that it has not the faculty of rolling itſelf up; 


growth, they 


ſmall or broken ones : the firſt are called 


Aſcas from it. 


but alſo in Murcia, 


| places, 4 
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removed from the leaves of the nopal ; but as expe- Coccus. 
rience only can teach the cultivator this neceſſary cri- 


terion, no fixed rule can be laid down. Accordingly, 
in thoſe provinces where the cultivation of theſe in- 
ſects is chiefly carried on, thoſe gathered by Indians 
of one village differ from thoſe gathered in another; 
and even thoſe gathered by one perſon in the ſame 
village, are often different from thoſe gathered by 


another; every individual adhering to Eis own me- 


thod, 


The cochineal-inſe@t may, in ſome circumſtances, 
be compared to the ſilk-worm, particularly in the man- 
ner of depoſiting its eggs. The inſects deſtined for 
this purpole are taken at a proper time of their growth, 
and put into a box well cloſed, and lined with a coarſe 
cloth that none of them be loſt : and in this confine- 
ment they lay their eggs and die. The box is kept 
Cofe ſhut till the time of placing the eggs on the no. 
pal, when, if any motion is perccived, it is a ſufficient | 
indication that the animalcule has life, though the egg 
is ſo minute as hardly to be perceived; and this is the 
ſeed placed on the foliage of the nopal, and the quan- 
tity contained in the ſhell of a hen's egg is ſufficient 
ſor covering a whole plant. It is remarkable that this 
inſect does not, or at leaſt in any viſible manner, 
injare the plant, but cxtrats its nouriſhment from 
the moſt ſucculent juice, which it ſucks by means 
of its proboſcis through the fine teguments of the. 
leaves, | | 

The principal countries where the cochincal inſects 
are bred, are Oaxaca, Tlaſcala, Chulala, Nueva Gal- 
licia, and Chiapa, in the kingdom of New Spain; and 
Hambato, Loja, and Tucuman in Peru: but it is only 
in Oaxaca that they are gathered in large quantities, 
and form a branch of commerce, the cultivation of 
theſe. little creatures being there the chief employ- 
ment of the Indians, | 5 

Though the cochincal belongs to the animal king- 
dom, of all others the moſt liable to corruption, yet it 
never ſpoils. Without any other care than merely 
that of Keeping in a box, it has been preſerved for 
ages. In drying, it loſes about two thirds of its weight. 
When dried, it is ſorted into large entire grains, and 

By the Spa- 
niards graua, the latter granilla. In trade, four forts 
are diitinguithed, Maſtique, Campeſchane, Tetraſchale, 
and /y/veſ/er ; of which the firſt is accounted the beſt, 
and the laſt the worſt. The three firſt are named 
from the places where they are produced ; the latter 
from its being ſound wild without any culture, | 

In medicine, cochineal has been ſtrongly recom- 
mended as a ſudorific, cardiac and alexipharmac ; but 
practitioners have never obſerved any conſiderable ef- 
Its principal conſumption is among 
dyers. See the article Dy EINS. | 

4. The coccus ilicis, or that forming the kermes 
grains, inhabits the quercus coccifera of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. Mr Hellot of the French Accademy 


of Sciences, in his Art of Dycing, chap. 12. ſays it is 


found in the woods of Vauyert, Vendeman, and Nar- 
bonne; but more abundantly in Spain, towards Ali- 
cant and Valencia. It not only abounds in Valencia, 
Jaen, Cordova, Seville, Eſtrema- 
la Mancha, Scrranias de Cuenca, and other 


dura, 


Coccus. 


— — 
Dillon, 


Travel. 
through 
Spain. 


reſemblin 


ther, or the hoſtile attacks of an enemy. 
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In Xixona and Tierra de Relleu, there is a diſtrict 
called De la Grana, where the people of Valencia firſt 
began to gather it, whoſe example was followed all 
over Spain, It has ſome years produced 30,000 dol- 
lars (50001.) to the inhabitants of Xixona. 

Both ancients and moderns ſeem to have had very 
confuſed notions concerning the origin and nature of 
the kermes ; ſome conlidering it as a fruit, without a 
juſt knowledge of the tree which produced it; others 
taking it for an excreſcence formed by the puncture of 
a particular fly, the ſame as the common Fall obſerved 
upon oaks. Tournefort was of this nuinber. Count 
Marſigli, and Dr Niſole a phyſician of Montpelier, 
made experiments and obſervations, with a view of 
further diſcoyeries; but did not perfectly ſucceed. 
Two other phyſicians at Aix in Provence, Dr Emeric 
and Dr Garidel, applied themſclvyes about the ſame 
time, and with greater ſucceſs ; having finally diſco- 
vered that the kermes is in reality nothing elſe but the 
body of an in ſect transformed into a grain, berry, or 
huſk, according to the courſe of nature. | 

The eien of this transformation muſt be con ſi- 
dered at three different ſcaſons. In the firſt ſtage, at 
the beginning of March, an animalcule, no larger than 


2 grain of millet, ſcarce able to crawl, is perceived 


ſticking to the branches of the tree, where it fixes it- 
ſelf, and ſoon becomes immoveable ; at this period it 
828 the moſt, appears to ſwell and thrive with the 
aſtenance it draws in by degrees. This ſtate of reſt 
ſeems to have deccived the curious obſerver, it then 
an excreſcence of the bark ; during this 
period of its e, it appears to be covered with a 
down, extending over its whole frame like a net, and 
adhering to the 5 : its figure is convex, not unlike 
a ſmall floe ; in ſuch parts as are not quite hidden by 
this ſoft garment, many bright ſpecks are perceived of 
a gold colour, as well as ſtripes running acroſs the 


body from one ſpace to another. At the ſecond ſtage, 


in April, its growth is completed; its ſhape is then 
round, and about the ſize of a pea : it has then acquired 
more ſtrength, and its down 1s changed into duſt, and 
ſeems to be nothing but a huſk or a capſule, full of a 
reddiſh juice not unlike diſcoloured blood. Its third 
ſtate is towards the end of May, a little ſooner or la- 
ter according to the warmth of the climate. The 
haſk appears replete with (mall eggs, leſs than the ſced 
of a poppy. Theſe are properly ranged under the 


belly of the inſect, progreſſively placed in the neſt of 


down that covers its body, which it withdraws in Ig 
portion to the number of eggs: after this work is 


performed, it ſoon dies, though it ſtill adheres to its 


poſition, rendering a further ſervice to its progeny, 
and ſhielding them from the inclemency of the wea- 
In a good 
ſeaſon they multiply exceedingly, having from 1800 
to 2000 eggs, which produce the ſame number of ani- 
malcules. W hen obſerved with the microſcope in July 


or Auguſt, we find, that what appeared as duſt, are ſo 


many eggs or open capſules, as white as ſnow, out 


of each of which iſſues a gold-coloured animalcule, of 


the ſhape of a cockroach, with two horns, ſix feet, 
and a forked tail. In Languedoc and Provence the 
poor are employed to gather the kermes, the women 


_— their nails grow for that purpoſe, in order to 
pick them off with greater facility. 
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The cuſtom of lopping off the boughs is very inju - Coceus. 
dicious, as by this means they deſtroy the next years 


harveſt, Some women will gather two or three pounds 


a-day : the great point being to know the places where 


they are moſt likely to be found in any quantity, and 
to gather them carly with the morning dew, as the 
leaves are more pliable and tender at that time than 
after they have been dried and parched by the rays of 
the ſun: ſtrong dews will occationally make them fall 
from the trees ſooner than uſual : when the proper 
ſcaſon paſſes, they fall off of themſelves, and become 
food for birds, particularly doves. Sometimes there 
will be a ſecond production, which is commonly of a 
leſs tize with a fainter tinge, The firſt is generally 
found adhering to the bark, as well as on the branches 
and ſtalks ; the ſecond is principally on the leaves, as 
the worms chooſe that part where the nutritious juice 
reſerves itſelf the longeſt, is moſt abundant, and can 
moſt eaſily devoured in the ſhort time that remains 


of their exiſtence, the bark being then drier and hard- 


er than the leaves. : | 
Thoſe who buy the kermes to ſend to foreign parts, 


ſpread it on linen; taking care to ſprinkle it with vi- 


negar, to Kill the worms that are within, which pro- 


| duces a red duſt, which in Spain is ſeparated from the 


huſk, Then they let it dry, paſſing it through a 
ſcarce, and make it up i to bags. In the middle of 
each, its proportion ot red duſt, put in a little leather 
bag, alſo bclongs to the buyer ; and then it is ready 
for exportation, being always in demand on the Afri- 
can coaſt. The people of I'inojos, Bonares Villalba, 
and other parts of the kingdom of Seville, dry it on 
mats in the ſun, ſtirring it about, and ſeparating the 

red duſt, which is the fineſt part, and being mixed 
with vinegar goes by the name of paſſe/. I] he ſame is 


done with the huſks ; but theſe have but half the va- 
lue of the duſt. The kermes of Spain is preferred on 


the coaſt of Barbary, on account of its goodneſs, I he 
people of Tunis mix it with that of Tetuan, for dycing 
thoſe ſcarlet caps ſo much uſed in the Levant. The 


Tuniſians export every year above 150,000 dozen of 


theſe caps, which yields to the Dey a revenue of 
150,000 hard dollars (33,750 1.) per annum tor duties; 
ſo that, excluſive of the uſes andadvantages of kermes 
in medicine, it appears to be a very valuable branch of 
commerce in Spain. . ot” 

5. The coccus lacca, or gum-lac animal, is a native 
of the Faſt Indies. The head and trunk form one 
uniform, oval, compreſſed, red body, of the ſhape and 
magnitude of a very ſmall louſe, conſiſting of twelve 
tranſverſe rings. The back is carinite ; the belly flat; 
the antennæ half the length of the body, filiform, trun- 
cated, and diverging, ſending off two, often three, deli- 
cate, diverging hairs, longer than the antennæ; the 
month and eyes could not be ſeen with the naked eye. 
The tail is a little white point, ſending «ff two hori- 
zontal hairs as long as the body. It has three pair of 
limbs, half the length of the inſect. 

This is its deſcription in that ſtate in which it ſal- 
lies forth from the womb of the parent in the months 
of November and December. They traverſe the 
branches of the trees upon which they were produced 
for ſome time, and then fix themſelves upon the ſuc- 
culent extremities of the young branches. By the 


middle of January they are all fixed in their proper 


ſitua» 
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The limbs, antennæ, and ſetæ 
of che tail are no longer to be ſeen. 
edges they are environed with a ſpiſſid ſubpellucid li- 
quid, which ſeems to glue them to the branch: it is 
the gradual accumulation of this liquid, which forms 
a complete cell for each inſect, and is what is called 
gin lacca. About the middle of March the cells are 
coinple.cly formed, and the inſect is in appearance an 
oval, ſmooth, red-bag, without life, about the {ze of 
a ſmall cuchanical iuſect, emerginated at the obtuſe 
end, full of a beautiful red liquid. In October and 
November we find about 20 or 30 oval eggs, or rather 
young grubs, within the red fluid of the mother. 
When this fluid is all expended, the young inſets 
pierce a hole through the back of their mother, and 
walk off one by one, leaving their exuviz behind, 
which is that white membranous ſubſtance found in 
the empty cells of the ſtick lac. | 
The inſects are the inhabitants of four trees: 1. Fi- 
cus religioſa, Linnet; 2 Ficus indica, Linnet ; 3. Plaſo, 
Hortus Malabarici; and 4. Rhamnus jajuba, Linnet. 
The inſects generally fix themſelves ſo cloſe toge- 
ther, and in ſuch numbers, that ſcarcely one in ſix can 
have room to complete her cell: the others die, and 
are eat up by various inſects. 
appear as if they were covered wi:h a red duſt, and 


their ſap is ſo mach exhauſted, that they wither and 


produce no fruit, the leaves drop oft, or turn to a dirty 
black colour. Theſe inſects are tranſplanted by birds : 
if they perch upon theſe branches, they muſt carry off 
à number of the inſects upon their feet to the next tree 
they reſt upon. It is worth obſerving, that theſe fig- 
trees when wounded drop a milky juice, which inftant- 
ly coagulates into a viſcid ropey ſubſtance, which, 
hardened in the open air, is ſimilar tothe cell of the coc- 
cus lacca. The natives boil this milk with oils into a 


bird-lime, which will catch peacocks or the largeſt 


birds. - 1 


A red medicinal gum is procured by inciſion from 


the plaſo tree, ſo ſimilar to the gum lacca, that it may 
readily be taken for the ſame ſubſtzince. Ilence it is 
probable, that thoſe inſects have little trouble in ani- 
malizing the ſap of theſe trees in the formation of their 
cells. The gum lacca is rarely ſeen upon the rham- 
nus jujuba; and it is inferior to what is found upon 
the other trees. The pum lacca of this country is 
wary roi found upon the uncultivated mountains on 


oth ſides the Ganges, where bountiful! nature has pro- 


duced it in ſach abundance, that was the conſumption 

ten times greater the markets might be ſupplie4 by 
this minute inſet. The only trouble in procuring the 
lac is in breaking down the branches, and carrying 
them to market. he preſent price in Dacca is about 
twelve ſhillings che hundred pounds weight, althongh 
it is brought from the diſtant country of Aſſam, The 
| beſt lac is of a deep red colour. 
pierced at top, the value diminiſhes, becauſe the in- 
ſes have left their cells, and conſequently they can 
be of no uſe as a dye or colour, bat prebably they arc 
better for varniſhes. 


This infet and its cell has gone under the various 


names of gum lacca, lack, loc tree. In Bengal, la; 
and by the Engliſh it is diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, 
| 2 
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Coccus, ſituations ; they appear as plump as before, but thow 
no other marks of life. 
Around their 


The extreme branches 


If it is pale, and 


* 
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differently demominated : for which, and their ſeveral Coccus. 


uſes, ſee the article Lacca. 


In the figure, @ repreſcuis the inſe@ at its birth; 
6 ditto, big wich youug; both the natural ſize. 
y The embryo betore birin incloſed in its membrane; 
The coccus, with two hairs from cach antenna ; 
Ditto, with three hairs from each autenna ; theſe 
three figures are magnified. 

6. Coccus Polonicus, an inſect which may properly 
enough be called the cochiucal of the northern part of 
the world. As the cochineal loves only the hot cli- 
mates, this creature affccts only the cold ones. It is 
collected for the uſe of dyers: but the crops of it are 
much ſmaller, more difficulily made, and che drug it- 
ſelf grea:ly inferior to the true cochineal. It is com- 
monly known by the name of coccus Polonicus, or the 
ſcarlet grain of Poland. That country is inuced the 
place where it is gathered in the greateſt abundance; 
but it is not the ouly one where it is found. It is to 
be met with in many of the northern countries; and 
poſſibly may be found in ſome of the more temperate 
ones, where it is not yet known; as it is very much 
hid by nature from the eyes of common obſervers. 
It is found affixed to the root of a plant, aud uſually 
to plants of that ſpecies from thence called po/ygonum 
cocciferum : though authors have informed us of the 
ſame berry, as it is often called, being found at the 
roots of the mouſe-ear, rupture-wort, pimpernel, and 
pellitory of the wall ; and that it is in no other than 
ſandy places that it is found at the roots of thoſe plants, 
Breynius, in 1731, printed at Dantzick a very curious 
account of this production, which proves it inconte- 
ſtably to be an animal. Towards the end of June the 
coccus is in a fit ſtate for being gathered. Every one 
of the creatures is then nearly of a ſpherical form, and 
of a fine violet colour. Some of them, however, are 
not larger than poppy ſeeds, and others of the fize of 
a pepper corn; and each of them is lodged, either in 
part or entirely, in a fort of cup like that of an acorn. 


More than half the farface of the body of the animal 


is covered by this cup The outfide of the covering 
is rough, and of a blackiſh brown ; but the intide is 
ſmooth, poliſhed, and ſhining. On ſome plants they 
find only one or two of theſe, and on others more 
than forty; and they are ſomctimes placed near the 
origin of the (talks of the plants. 
Breynius began his obſervations on the animals in this 
ſtate, ſeveral of them being put into veſſels of glaſs; and 
by the 24th of July, there was prodaced from every one 
of them a hexapod, or ſix- legged worm, with two an- 
tennæ on its head. Several of theſe were kept a fort- 
night, and ſhowed noinclhnation to eat any thing. They 
run about, however, very ſwiftly for ſome time; but then 
began to be more quiet, drew up their bodies ſhorter, 
and ceaſed to run about any longer, They were now 
of a purple colour; but in this ſtate, though they did 
not walk about, they were ſubject to various contor- 
tions. At length, when they were become wholly 
motionleſs, their bodies became covered with a fine 
down; this was White, and formed them a perfect 


covering, which was ſometimes of a ſpherical, and 


ſometimes of an irregular figure ; it was always, 
however, very elegant ; and the downy matter plain- 
ly enough tranſpired out of the animal's body. The 

| 7, creatures 
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Coecus, creatures remained in this ſlate of reſt, and covered 
w—— with this down, for five or ſix days; but at the end 
that time, every one of them laid more than 150 cs. 
Theſe eggs were depoſited upon the paper on which 
the animals were placed, and were enveloped in ſome 


meaſure by a downy matter. When the creatures 
had laid alf their eggs, they died; and about the 24th 
of Auguſt there came from every egg a ſmall inſect, 
which to the eye ſcarce ſcemed any other than a red 
point; it might, however, be obſerved very plainly 
to move about, Theſe young animals lived about a 
month, wholly without ſuſtenance, Mr Breynius was 
induced at firſt to belicve, that theſe animals came to 
be in a ſtate to produce perfect eggs, without any 
congreſs with the male; but farther obſcrvations con- 
vinced him of the error of this opinion. He ſaw at- 
terwardz a fort of very ſmall flies with two white 
wings bordered with red, produced from ſeyeral of the 
cocci. Theſe flies are plainly of the ſame kind with 
the male gall- inſects. 5 
It has before been obſcryed, that theſe cocci differ 
in ſize, The flics arc produced by the ſmall ones not 
bigger than a poppy ſced; the others produce the worms 
before deſcribed; and one obſervation of Mr Brey- 
nius's affords a plain proof that theſe flies are the male 
inſets of the ſpecies; fince all thoſe of the females, 
which had been a day or two accompanied by thoſe 
flies, quickly covered themſelves with down aud be- 
gan to lay their eggs; whereas thoſe which had not 
this commerce with the fiics remained in the ſame 
ſtatc, or clſc got only a very thin and ſight covering 
of down, and never laid any eggs. The manner of 
this creature's lite, however, from its being hatched, 
to its being found in the ſhape of a berry at the roots 
of the plants, is yet unknown: and how they aſſume 
the hape of a ball lodged in a cup, mult require a nice 
bſervation to diſcover, : 

Ihe proper time for gathering this inſet, as we 
have already obſerved, is about the end of June, when 
it is quite full of a purple juice. Thoſe who gather 
it have a hollow ſpade with a ſhort handle ; then, ta- 
king hold of the plant with one hand, they raiſc it out 
of the ground with the tool held in the other; after 
which they very quickly and dexterouſly detach the 
_ inſets, and replace the plant in the ground, where it 
again takes root. The coccus is then ſeparated from 
the earth by means of a ſieve; and in order to prevent 


them from turning into worms, they ſprinkle them 


with very cold water or vinegar. ' Laſtly, they are kill- 
ed by expoſure to the ſun, or keeping them for ſome 
time in a warm place ; bnt this maſt be done with cau- 
tion, as too haſty drying would ſpoil the colour, 
Sometim s they ſeparate the inſets from the veſicles 
with their fingers, and form them into balls: but by 
this operation the price is greatly increaſed. 

Wi. are informed by Bernard de Bemith, from whom 
this account is taken, that the harveſt of coccus was 
farmed out to the Jews by ſome Poliſh lords, who had 
poſſeſſions in the Ukraine; that it was uſed by them, 
as well as the, Turks and Armenians, for dycing 
not only wood and filk, but the tails and manes of 
their horſes ; that by its means the Turkiſh women 
dyed the tips of their fingers of a beautiful carnation ; 
aud that it was formerly uſed by the Dutch along with 
an cqual quantity of cochineal, the coccus being pur- 
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chaſcd at a very dcar rate; that beautiful paints may Ceceygaus 


be. prepared from this infect and ponnded chalk, &c. 


All this, however, M. Macquer uz poſcs to have been Cochin, 


exaggerated, as ne never could produce with it any 
other than lilach, flicſh-colour, or crimſon; and be 
found it, morcver, vaſtly more expeniive than cochi- 
ncal, as not yielding one-fifth part of the colour, 
Hence this drug is almoſt entirely fallen into diſuſe, 
being ſcarce known in any of the European cities re- 
markable for having good dycrs. 

COCCYGAUS mMUsCULUS. 
Table of the muſcles. 

COCCYX, or Coccysc1s os. 
no 35. | 

COCHIN, a Dutch fcttlement on the coaſt of Ma- 


Sce AxaATOnr, 


See ANATOMY, 


labar in N. Lat. 9%. 58. E. Long. 75. 58.— The town | 
is not unpleaſant, though it falls far ſhort of their ſettle» 


ment at Columbo in the ifland of Ceylon. The for- 
tification is irregular, but ſtrong enough to reſiſt any 


of the Indian powers, and has 40 or 50 cannon facing 


the ſea, The people in this town and the country 


adjacent are ſubject to a ſtrange diſorder of the legs 


called Cochin or elephant lags, in which the ſwelled limb 
is ſometimes of ſuch an enormous bulk as to have 


greatly the appearance both in ſhape and ſize of the 


leg of an elephant, According to Mr Ives, this diſ- 
order ſcems to be merely an ocdematous ſwelling, oc» 


caſioned by an improveriſhed ſtate of the blood and 


juices. Ihe perſons aſflicted with this diſtemper very 
ſeldom apply to European ſurgeons, and thus arc 
rarely, if ever cured, Indeed, our author, obſerves, 
that their application would probably be of little avail, 


as the only thing that could be preſcribed would be an 


alteration from the pooreſt to the moſt cordial and 


nutritious diet; andthe Indians are ſo invincibly wedded 


to their own cuſtoms, that they would ſooner die than 


break through them. Of this he ſays there were ſeveral 


inſtances in their long paſlage to Bengal, during which 
ſome of the Sepoys periſhed for want of food, rather 
than ſave themſelves by partaking of the ſhip's pro- 
viſions after their own had been expended. Moſt of 


_ thoſe afflicted with the diſorder we ſpeak of, are un- 
able to call any aſliſtance, being the very pooreſt of 


the people, who live entirely upon a kind of fiſh called 
Sardinias, Without being able to purchaſe even the 
ſmalleſt quantity of rice to eat along with it ; their 
drink is alſo mere water, unleſs they ſometimes pro- 
cure a draught of the ſimple unfermented juice called 
toddy. Cochin is the principal place from whence the 
Dutch import their pepper into Europe. 
Cocnin-Cnina, a kingdom of Aſia, bonnded on 
the north by Tonquin; on the caſt, by the ſea of 
China ; on the ſouth, by the Indian ocean ; and on the 
weſt, by Cambodia, and a ridge of mountains inhabited 


by a ſavage people called Kemvois, who live indepen- 
dent of any government. 


Little of the hiſtory of this 
kingdem is known. M. le Poivre, a French traveller 
informs us, that about half a century beſore the French 
firſt arrived in theſe diſtant regions, a prince of Ton- 
quin, as he fled from his ſovereign, by whom he was 
purſued as a rebel, had with his ſoldiers and adherents 


croſſed the river, which ſerves as a barrier between 
Tonquin and Cochin China. The fugitives, who were 


warlike aud civilized men, ſoon expelled the ſcatter- 
ed inhabitants, who wandered about without any ſo- 
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Gochin- ciety or form of government, and founded a new king- 


(China. 


dom, which ſoon grew rich and populous, During 


A the reigns of the firit 0x kings, no nation could be hap- 


hoſpitable, frugal, and induſtrious. 


pier than the Cochin-Chineſe. Their monarchs go- 
verned them as a father does his family, eſtabliſhing 
no laws but thoſe of nature, to which they themſclves 
were the firſt to pay obedience. They hoxoured and 
encouraged agriculture, as the moſt uſeful employment 


of mankind : and required from their ſubjects only a 


ſmall annual free-gitt to defray the expence of their 
defenſive war againſt the Tonquineſe, who were their 
enemies. This impoſition was regulated, by way of 


poll-tax, with the greateſt equity. Every man, able 
to till the ground, paid into the prince a ſmall ſum 


proportioned te the ſtrength of his conſtitution, and 


_ the vigour of his arm; and nothing more, 


Cochin-China continued happy under theſe princes 


for more than a century; but the diſcovery of gold 


mines put a ſtop to the above mild regulations. Luxury 
immediately took place. The prince began to deſpiſe 
the ſimple habitation of his anceſtors, and cauſed a ſu- 


perb palace to be built a league in circumference, 


ſurrounded with a wall of brick in the model of that 
of Pekin, and defended by 1600 pieces of cannon. 
Not content with this, he would needs have a winter 


palace, an autumn palace, and a ſummer palace, The 
bild taxes were by no means. ſufficient to defray theſe 


expences ; new ones were deviſed ; and oppreſſion 
and tyranny every where took place. His courtiers, 
to flatter their prince, gave him the nile of the king 
of heaven, which he continues to aſſume, When 
ipeaking of his ſubjects, he ſtyles them his ch1i/d- 


ren, but by no means behaves as if he was their fa- 
ther: for our author informs us, that he has ſeen 


whole villages newly abandoned by their inhabitants, 
who were haraſſed with toil and inſupportable ex- 
actions; the neceſſary conſequence of which was, 
that their lands returned to their former uncultivated 
ſtate. | | 
M. le Poivre repreſents the Cochin-Chineſe as gentle, 
There 1s not a 
beggar in the country; and robbery and murder are 
abſolutely unknown. A ſtranger may wander over 
the kingdom from one end to the other (the capital 
excepted) without meeting with the ſlighteſt inſult, 
He will be every where received with the moſt _ 
curioſity, but at the ſame time with the greateſt be- 
nevolence. A Cochin-Chineſe traveller, who has not 
money ſufficient do defray his expences at an inn, en- 
ters the firſt houſe of the town or village he arrives at, 
and waiting the hour of dinner, takes part with the 
family; and goes away when he thinks proper, with- 


out ſpeaking a word, or any perſon's putting to him 


a ſingle queſtion, | | 

The country of Cochin-China is much of the ſame 
temperature with that of Tonquin; though rather mild- 
er, as lying nearer the ſea, Like Tonquin, it is an- 
nually overflowed, and conſequently fruitful in rice, 
which requires no other manure than the mud leſt by 
the inundations. They have ſugar-canes, and the 
ſame kinds of fruits common to other parts of India, 
'The country produces no grapes, and therefore they 
drink liquor brewed from rice. They have vaſt 
woods of mulberry-trees, which run up as faſt as our 
hemp. Their 61k is ſtronger than that of China, but 


. 
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not ſo fine. They have the beſt timber in the world, Cochin. 
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particularly a fort which abounds in the mountains, 
and is called the incorrnptible tree; becauſe it never rots 
under carth or water, and it is ſo ſolid that it ſerves 
for anchors. There are two kinds, black and red. 
The trees are very tall, ſtraight and ſo big that two 
men can ſcarce fathom them. They have alfo on the 
mountains of the Kemois a tree of the moſt fragrant 
ſcent, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with liguum 
aloes, This, being reckoned the belt product of the 
country is engroſſed by the king, and is fold trom five 
to 16 ducats per pound, It is highly valued both in 
China and Japan, where the logs of it are fold for 
200 ducats a pound, to make pillows for the king and 


nobility; and among thoſe Indiaus which continue to 


burn their dead, great quantities of it are uſed in the 
funeral piles. Theyoung trees called aguz/a, or eagle 
wood, are every one's properiy, which makes the old 
ones called calamba ſo ſcarce and dear. They have 
oak and large pines, for the building of ſhips : ſo that 


this country is of the ſame uſe to China that Norway 


is to Britain. In general, they have the ſame kind of 
trees and plants that are io be met with in Tonquin 


they have mines of gold, as well as diamonds; but 


the laſt they do not value ſo highly as pearl. 
alſo eſteem their coral and amber very much, 
the provinces there are preat pranaries filled with 
rice, in ſome of which that grain is kept upwards of 
30 years. One of the greateſt rarities in theſe parts, 
cſpecially in grand entertainments, is a ragout made 
of the eatable birds neſts, which ſome ſay are found 
only in Cochin-China, and others in four iſlands that 
lie ſouth of its coaſt, See BIRDS-NEsTs. 

The merchants of Cambodia, Tonquin, China, Ma- 
cao, Manila, Japan, and Malacca, trade to Cochin- 
China with plate, which they exchange for the com- 
modities of the country. The Portugueſe are the moſt 
favoured here of any Europeans. The Cochin-Chineſe 
themſelves, not being inclined fto travel, ſeldom ſail 
out of ſight of their own ſhore, but purchaſe many 
trifles from foreigners at great rates, particularly combs, 


They 


needles, bracelets, glaſs pendants, &c. They are very 


fond of our hats, caps, girdles, ſhirts, and other 
clothes; and, above all, ſet a great value on coral. 
The country is ſaid to have 700 miles of coaſt, with 
many large inlets of the ſea, and above 60 convenient 
landing places; which, however, according to Captain 
Hamilton, are but ſeldom viſited by ſtrangers, 

The people of this conntry have a preat affinity 
with thoſe of Tonquin, with whom they have a com- 
mon origin, and from whom they differ very little in 
their manner of living, as well as their manners and 
cuſtoms, all of which they have in a great meaſure 
borrowed from the Chineſe. The principal exports 
of the country are ſilk, ſugar, ebony, and calamba 
wood; gold in duſt or in bars, which is ſold for only 
ten times its weight in ſilver ; and copper and porce- 
lain brought from China and Japan. From this coun- 
try alſo are exported the birds-neſts eſteemed ſuch 
a delicacy at the table. They are found in four 


iſlands ſituated near the coaſts of Cochin-China, tothe 


eaſtward of which are five other ſmaller ones, where 


are found prodigous numbers of turtles, the fleſh of 


which is ſo delicate that the Tonquineſe and people 
of Cochin-China frequently fight deſperate battles, 
P 


In all 


* 
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in order to lake them from one another. — The com- 
modiyes which ſell moſt readily in this country are, 
ſalt petre, ſulphur, lead, fine cloths, and barred or 
flowered chintz, Pearls, amber, and coral, were for- 
merly in great requelt, but at preſent only the two 
laſt are falcable ; and even theſe will not anſwer un- 
Icſs the beads of coral be round, well poliſhed, and 
of a beautiful red colour; the amber maſt alſo be cx- 
tremely clear, the beads of an cqual ſize, and not 
larger than an hazel nut, 

The only money current in Cochin-China is that of 
Japan, which is paid and received by weight. The 
money of the country is of copper, and as large as our 
counters; of a round figure, and having an hole in 
the middle by which the picces may be ſtruny like 
beads. Three hundred of theſe are put on one fide, 
and as many on the other, which in Cochin China 
paſs for a thouſand ; becauſe in 600 are found ten 


times 60, which make a century among almolt all the 


people of the eaſt. There is, however, ſcarce any 
country in which merchants are more apt to be de- 
ceived with regard to the value of money than Co- 
chin-China; owing to the pieces being unequal in fi— 
gure and quality, and the difficulty of determining 
their value, which is regulated only by a few charac- 
ters ſtamped upon them, The dealers muſt therefore 
be at pains to have honeſt and ſkilful people to aſcer- 
tain the value of the pieces they receive ; otherwiſe 


they run a great riſk of being deceived in their va- 
c a great merit of be- 


lue, as the Cochin-Chineſe ma 
ing able to cheat an European, | 
European merchants complain, according to M. 


Groſier, unjuſtly of the demands made in Cochin- 
The 


China for entrance, clearance, and anchorage. 
duties indeed are very trifling, amounting only, even 
thoſe of the cuſtomhouſe, to 4 per cent; but no- 
thing can be removed from a ſhip which arrives there 
until ſhe has firſt been inſpected, when the cuſtom- 
houſe officers unload her, weigh and count the ſmalleſt 
pieces, and generally take what they look upon to be molt 
valuable, in order to ſend it to the King, The monarch 
takes what he thinks proper, and reiurus the value; but 
the prandees are ſaid to keep part of the goods alſo, 
without paying any thing for them. Thus the ordi- 
nary goods, which, had they been accompanied with 


the more valuable part of the cargo, would have found 


a ready market, can now ſcarcely be diſpoled of; 
though our author is of opinion, that the matter is 
not altogether without remedy. When the Dutch 


ſent to this country, veſſels loaded with cloths, lead, 


and ſaltpetre, their cargoes were ſuffered io remain 
entire, becauſe they had taken the precaution to pay 
every year a certain ſum for each veſſel that entered. 
Other nations, by endeavouring to avoid the payment 
of this duty, entirely deſtroyed their commeree : the 


people of Cochin-China, however, for ſome years 


paſt have been much more moderate in their demands ; 
and whatever their exactions may be, they are far leſs 
exorbitant than thoſe of the Tonquineſe, 

M. Groſier obſerves, that a falſe report has gained 
ground in Europe, that when a trading veſſel happens to 
run a-ground in Cochin-China, or to be driven into any 
of its harbours by ſtreſs of weather, the king ſeizes 
the cargo if the ruder be broken, He aſſures us, 
however, that, ſo far from this being the caſe, a yel- 
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ſel in diſtreſs is much ſafer on the coaſts of Cochin- Cochincal, 


Barks are imme- Cochlea, 
diately ſent to the relief of the crew, and people em 


COC 
China than almoſt any where elſe, 


ployed to drag the ſca with nets in order to recover 
the goods that are loſt; and in ſhort neither labour 


nor expences are ſpared to put the ſhip in the beſt 


condition poſhble. Only two things can hurt the 
trade of forcigners at Cochin-China, one of which 
may be eaſily avoided, This regards the clearing out 
of veſſels, Thus, while the maſter is waiting on the 
evening before his departure, or on the day fixed for 
ſailing, in order to reccive his diſpatches, it often hap- 
pens that he loſes his voyage, which may prove the 
ruin of a trader, For this reaſon, care muſt be taken 
to ſolicit a clearance a month befcre, by which means 
one is always certain of obtaining it, and departing 
on the day appointed, The other difficulty is occa- 
foned by the neceflity of ſelling goods on credit, 
which are ſeldom paid at the ſtipulated time. This, 
however, is contrary to the inclination of the prince; 


for every merchant who can convey to him an account 


of theſe unjuſt delays, is ſure to be paid, and ſometimes 
even with intereſt, __ 

COCHINEAL, or CocHENEEL, a drug uſed by 
the dyers, Cc. for giving red colours, efpeciaily crim- 
ſons and ſcarlets, and for making carmine ; and like- 
wiſc in medicine as a cardiac, cordial, ſudoriſie, alexi- 
pharmac, and febrifuge. 

The cochineal, in the ſtate in which it is brought 
tous is in ſmall bodies of an irregular figure, uſually 


convex, and ridged and furrowed on one tide, and con- 


cave on the other, The colour of the beſt is a purpliſh 
grey, powdered over with a fort of white duſt, All 
that the world Knew of it for a long time was, that it 
was gathered from certain plants in Mexico; and 
therefore it was naturally ſuppoſed to be a feed, till 
in the year 1692 Father Plumicr gave Pomet an 2c- 
count of its being an animal. And this, though then 
diſregarded, has been confirmed by ſubſequent obſer- 
vations, Indecd, to determine the point, we have 
now the means in our own hands, evenin this part of 
the world. - We need only moiſten and ſoak in wa— 
ter or in vinegar, a number of cochineals till they 
are ſwelled and diſtended, to know that every one is 
the more or leſs perfect body of an infect ; the moſt 
imperfect aud mutilated ſpecimens always ſhow the 
rings of the body; and from obſerving others, it will 
be caſy to find the number and diſpoſition of the legs; 
parts, or even whole ones, kheing left on ſeveral, and 
often complete pairs. In this way the legs, anten- 
nz, and proboſcis, may be diſcovered, Sce Coccus 
above. | 

M. Macquer obſerves, that the cochineal of Sylveſ- 
tre is gathered in the woods of Old and New Mexico, 
The inſect lives, grows, and multiplies on the uncul- 


tivated opuntias which grow there in great abun- 


dance. It is there expoſed to the inclemencies of 
the weather, and dies naturally, The colour is more 
durable than that of the common cochineal, but leſs 


bright : but therc is no advantage in uſing it; for, 


though cheaper, a greater quantity is requiſite, 
COCHLEA, the ſhnell-ſnail, in zoology. See H- 
LIX. 
CoCHLEA, in Anatomy. Sce ANATOMY, p. 765, 
col. I. 


cochLEARIA, 


Cochlearia 


| 


Cocintum. claſs of plants; and: 


COCHLEARIA, £curvyY-GRASS: A genus of 
the filiculot2 order, belonging to the tetradynamia 
it the natural method ranking 


oY under the 29th order, S!11g'10 „ The ſilicula is mar- 


ginated, turgid, and ſcabrous; with the valves gib 
bous and obtuſe, There are ſix ſpecies; the molt re- 
markavle of which arc, 1. The angelica, or garden 
ſcurvy-graſs, grows naturally on the ſea-ſhore, in the 
north of England and in Holland; but is cultivated 
ſor uſe in the gardens near London, It hath a fibrous 
root, from which ariſe many round ſucculent Jeaves, 
which are ho!lowed like a ſpoon ; the ſtalks riſe from 
ix inches to a foot high: theſe are brittle, and gar- 
niſned with leaves which are oblong and ſinuated. The 
flowers are producc<d in cluſters at the end of the 
branches, conſiſting of four ſmall white petals which 
are placed in the form of a croſs; and are ſucceeded 
by ſhort, roundiſh, ſwelling, ſeed-veſſels, having two 
cells divided by a thin partition, In each of theſe are 
lodged four or five roundiſh feeds, 2. The armoracia, 
or horſe-radith, is ſo well known as to ncedno deſcrip- 
ion. | 


The firſt is-propagated by ſeeds, which are to be 


ſown in July, in a moiſt ſpot of ground; and when 
the plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned, fo as to 
be left at about {ix inches diſtance each way, The 
plants that are taken out may be tranſplanted into 
other borders, In the ſpring theſe plants will be fit 
for uſe; thoſe that are left will run np to feed in 
May, and perfect their ſeeds in June. If the ſeeds 
are ſown in the ſpring, they ſeldom grow well. The 
horſe-radiſh is propagated by cuttings or buds from 
the ſides of the old roots. The belt ſeaſon for this 


work is in October or February ; the former for dry 
lands, the latter for moiſt, | 


Uſes. Scurvy-graſs is a pungent ſtimulating medi- 
cine; capable of diſſolving viſcid juices, opening ob- 


ſtructions of the viſcera and the more diſtant glands, 
and promoting the more fluid ſecretions. 


It is parti- 
cularly celebrated in ſcurvies, and is the principal 
herb employed in theſe diſorders in the northern 
countries. Horſe-radiſh root has a quick pungent 
ſmell, and a penetrating acrid taſte ; it nevertheleſs 
contains in certain veſſels a ſweet juice, which ſome- 
times exſudes on the ſurface. 
its acrimony, becoming firſt ſweeriſh, and then almoſt 
inſipid: if kept in a cool place in ſand, it retains its 
qualities for a conſiderable time. The medical effects 
of it are to ſtimulate the ſolids, attenuate the vices, 


and promote the fluid ſecretions: it ſeems to extend 


its action through the whole habit, and to effect the 
minuteſt glands. It has frequently done ſervice in 
ſome kinds of ſcurvies, and other chronic diſorders 
proceeding from a viſcidity of the juices or obſtruc- 


tions of the excretory duets. Sydenham recommends 


it likewiſe in dropſies, particularly thoſe which fol- 
low intermittent fevers. Both water and rectified 
ſpirit extract the virtues of this root by infuſion, and 
elevate them in diſtillations : along with the aqueous 
fluid an eſſential oil riſes, poſſeſſing the whole taſle and 
pungency of the horſe-radiſh. 

 COCHLITES, in natural hiftory, an appellation 
given to the petrified ſhells of the cochlea or ſnails, 

COCINTUM (anc. geog.), a promontory of the 
Bruttii, reckoned the longeſt in Italy : and which 
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By drying it loſes all 


COC 


Holſtenius and Voſſius have reſtored to Ovid, reading 
Cocintia for Ceurania, Metam. XV. v. 704—Cocintumn, 
alſo a town, 22 miles to the ſouth of Scyliceum, al- 
molt on the ſpot where Stilo now ſtands; from which 
the oppolite promontory Cocintum is commonly called 
Caps de Stilo. 

COCK, in zoology, the Enpliſh name of the males 
of gallinaccous birds, but more eſpecially uſed for the 
common dunghill cock, Sce PHASIANUS, 

Black Cock. 

Cock of the Mood. 

Cock-Ghaffer. Ste SCARABAUS. Ts 

Cock-Fadd/e, Lump-jiſh, or Sea-owl, See CycLops 
TERUS-:.-: | 

Cock-T'it, a fort of theatre upon which game-cocks 
fight. fy 

It muſt appear aſtonithing to every reflecting mind, 
that a mode of diverſion fo cruel 2nd inhignan as that 
of cock-fiphtiny ſhould ſo generally prevail, that not 
only the ancicuts, barbarians, Grecks, and Romans, 
ſhould have adopted it; but that a practice fo ſavage 
and heatheuiſh ſhould be continued by Chriſtians of all 
ſorts, and even purſued in thele better and more cn» 
lightened times. | ; 

The ancien Greeks and Romans, as is well known, 


See TETRAO, 


were wont to call all the nations in the world barba- 


rians; yet certainly, if we conſider the many. inſtances 
of cruelty practiied among them, there was very little 
reaſon for the diſtinction. Human ſacrifices were com- 
mon both to them and the barbarians; and with them 
the expoſing of infants, the combats of men with wild 
beaſts, and of men with men in the gladiatorial ſcenes, 
were ſpectacles of delight and feſtivity, 

The iflanders of Delos, it ſeems, were great lovers 
of cock- fighting; and Tanagra a city in Bœotia, the 


iſle of Rhodes, Chalcis in Eubcea, and the country of 
Media, were famous for their generous and magnani- 
mous race of chickens. 


The kingdom of Perſia was 
probably included in the laſt, from whence this kind 
of poultry was firſt brought into Greece: and if one 


may judge of the reſt from the fowls of Rhodes and 


Media, the excellency of the broods at that time con- 
ſiſted in their weight and largeneſs (as the fowls of 
thoſe countries were heavy and bulky), and of the na- 
ture of what our ſportſmen call ſhalebags or turnpokes, 
The Greeks, moreover, had ſome method of preparing 
the birds for battle, by feeding; as may be collected 
from Columella. | 

It ſhould ſeem, that at firſt cock-fighting was partly 
a religions, and partly a political inſtitution at Athens; 


and was there continued for the purpoſe of improving 


the ſeeds of valour in the minds of their youth; but 
was afterwards abuſed and perverted both here and in 


the other parts of Greece to a common paſtime, with- 


Co:k 


b 
Cock-Pit. 
— __—_— 


out any moral, political, or religious intention, and as 


it is now followed and practiſed among us. | 

At Rome, as the Romans were prone to imitate the 
Greeks, we may expect to find them following their 
example in this mode of diverſion, and in the worſt 


way, Viz. without any good or laudable motives; ſince, 


when they took and bronght it to Rome, the Greeks 
had forgotten every thing that was commendable in it, 
and had already perverted it toa low and nnmeaninp 
ſport. Signior Hyam thinks the Romans een. 
the paſtime from Dardanus in Aſia; but there is little 

P 2 reaſon 
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mans were addicted to borrow and imitate, However, 
it is probable, they did not adopt this opinion very 
early, It may be gathered from Columella, that the 
Romans did not uſe the ſport in his time, This au- 
thor ſtyles cock fighting a Grecian diverſion ; and 
ſpeaks of it in terms of ignominy, az an expenſive a- 
muſement, unbecoming the frugal houſe-holder, and of- 
ten attended with the ruin of the parties that followed 
it. The words are remarkable.“ Nos enim cenſe- 
mus inſtituere vectigal induſtrii patris familias, non ri- 
xoſarum avium laniſtæ, cujus plerumque totum patrimo- 
nium pignus aleæ, victor gallinaceus pyctes abſtulit:“ 
Where he deſcribes, as we think, the manner, not of 
the Romans, but of the Greeks, who had in his time 
converted the diverſion of cock-fighting into a ſpecies 
of gaming, andeven to the total ruin of their families, 
as happens but too often in other places at this day. The 
Romans, however, at laſt gave into the cuſtom, tho? 
not till the decline of the empire, The firſt cauſe of 
contention between the two brothers Baſſianus and 
Geta, ſons of the emperor Septimus Severus, happen- 
ed, according to Herodian, in their youth, about 
the fighting of their cocks; and if the battling be- 
tween thele two princes was the firſt inſtance of it, 
probably they had ſcen and learned it in Greece, whi- 
ther they had often accompanied the emperor their fa- 
ther. | 

It is obſervable, that cocks and quails pitted for the 
purpoſe of engaging one another, a outrance, or to the 
laſt gaſp, for diverſion, are frequently compared, and 
with much propricty, to gladiators. 
expreſſion, Callorum—ceu gladiatorum ; and that of 
Columella, rixo/arum avium laniſtz ; laniſta being the 
proper term for the maſter of the gladiators. Conſe- 

uently one would expect, that when the bloody 
peo of the amphitheatre were diſcarded, as they were 
ſoon after the Chriſtian religion became the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the empire, the wanton ſhedding of mens 
blood in ſport, being of too cruel and ſavage a na- 


ture to be patroniſed and encouraged in an inſtitution 


ſo harmleſs and innocent as the Chriſtian was, one 
might juſtly expect that the oprvy:ues and the Hun- 
Tpvoapuarie Would have ceaſcd of courſe, The fathers 
of the church are continually. inveighing againſt the 
ſpectacles of the arena, and upbraiding their adverſa- 
Ties with them, Theſe indeed were more unnatu— 
ral and ſhocking than a main of cocks ; but this, 
however, had a tendency towards infuſing the like fero- 
city and implacability in the breaſts and diſpoſitions 
of men, „ 
Beſides, this mode of diverſion has been in fact the 
bane and deſtruction of thouſanils in modern times, as 
well as thoſe of /aniſiz avium, ** cock-feeders,” men- 
tioned by Columella, whoſe patrimonial fortunes were 
totally diſſipated and deſtroyed by it. 
he cock is not only an uſeful animal, but ſtately in 
his figure, and magnificent in his plumage. “ Imperi- 
1 generi, ſays Pliny, et regnum, iu quacunque ſunt 
domo, exercent.”” Ariſtophanes compares him to the 
king of Perſia; moſt authors alſo take notice of the 
« ſpectatiſſimum inſigne, ſerratum, quod corum verti- 
cem regia coronæ modo exornat.“ His tenderneſs to- 


wards his broqd is ſuch, that, contrary to the cuſtom 
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Hence Pliny's 
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of many other males, he will ſcratch and provide for Ceck-Pj, 


them with an aſſiduity almoſt equal to that of the lien; 
and his generoſity is ſo great, that, on finding a hoard 
of meat, he will chuckle the hens together, and with» 
ont touching one bit himſelf will relinquiſh the whole 
of it to them. He was called the ird, ur AFN by 


many of the ancients; he was highly eſteemed in ſome 


countries, and in others was even held ſacred, inſo- 
much that one cannot but regret that a creature ſo uſe- 
ful and noble, ſhould, by a ſtrange fatality, be ſocnor- 
mouſly abuſed by us. It is true, cur aMmmrprepayia, Or 
the maſſacre of Shrove Tueſday, is now in a declining 
way ; and, in a few years, it is to be hoped will be 
totally diſuſed : but the cock-pit ſtill continues a re- 
proach to the humanity of Engliſhmen, and to their 
religion; the pureſt, the tendereſt, and moſt compaſ- 
ſionate, of all others, not excepting even the Brach- 
mannic. kr. 

It is unknown when the pitched battle firſt entered 
England; but it was probably brought thither by the 
Romans. The bird was here before Cæſar's arrival, 
but no notice of his fighting occurs earlicr than the 
time of William Fitz-Stephen, who wrote the life of 
archbiſhop Becket, ſome time in the reign of Henry II. 
and deſcribes the cocking as a ſport of School-boys on 
Shrove Tueſday. From this time at leaſt the diver- 
ſion, however abſurd, and even impious, was continued 
amongſt them. It was followed, though diſapproved apd 
prohibited 39 Edward III.; alſo in the reign of 
Henry VIII; and A. D. 1569. It has by ſome been 
called a royal diverſion; and, as every one knows, the 
cock-pit at Whitehall was erected by a crowned head, 
for the more magnificent celebration of it, There was. 


another pit in Drury-lane, and another in Javin-ſtreer, 


It was prohibited, however, by one of Oliver's acts, 
March 31. 1664, What aggravatcs the reproach and 
diſgrace upon Engliſhmen, are thoſe ſpecies of fight- 
ing which are called the balile- rayal and the Welſ main, 
known no where in the world but there: neither in 
China, nor in Perſia, nor in Malacca, nor among the 
ſavage tribes in America, Theſe are ſcenes fo bloody. 
as almoſt to be too ſhocking to relate; and yet, as 
many may not be acquainted with the horrible nature 


of them, it may be proper for the excitement of our 


averſion and dcteſtation to deſcribe them in a few 
words. 
are pitted, and when they have ſlaughtered one ano- 
ther for the diverſion (Di boui J) of the otherwiſe ge- 
nerous and humane Engliſhman, the ſingle ſurviving 
bird is to be eſteemed the victor, and carries away the 
prize. The Welſh-main conſiſts, we will ſuppoſe of 
16 pair of cocks; of theſe, the 16 conquerors are pit-. 


ted a ſecond time; the 8 conquerors of theſe are pitted! 


a third time; the 4 conquerors the fourth time; and 
laſtly, the two conquerors of theſe are pitted the fifth, 
time; ſo that (incredible barbarity!) 31 cocks are 
ſure to be moſt inhumanely murdered for the ſport and 
pleaſure, the noiſe and nonſenſe, the profane curſing 
and ſwearing, of thoſe who have the effrontery to call 
themſelves, with all theſe bloody doings, and with alt 
this impiety about them, Ghriſtians; nay, what with 
many is a ſuperior and diſtin character, men of be- 
nevolence and morality, But let the morality and be- 
nevolence of ſuch be appretiated from the following 
inſtance recorded as authentic in the obituary of the 
| TT TD Fever Gentlewan's. 


In the former, an unlimited number of fowls 


Cock- 
hurne, 
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Cock-Pit, Gentleman's Magazine ſor April 1789. © Died, 


April 4. at Tottenham, John Ardeſoif, Eſq; a young 
man of large fortane, and in the ſplendor of his 
carriages aud horſes rivalled by few country . gentle- 
men. His table was that of hoſpitality, where it may 
be ſaid he ſacrificed too much to conviviality ; but if 
he had his foibles, he had his merits alſo that far out- 
weighed them, Mr Ardeſoif was very fond of cock- 
fighting; and had a favourite cock upon which he had 


on many profitable matches, The laſt bet he laid 


npon this cock he loſt; which ſo enraged him, that he 
had the bird tied to a ſpit and roaſted alive before a 
large fire. The ſcreams of the miſerable animal were 
ſo affecting, that ſome gentlemen who were preſent 


attempted to interfere; Which ſoenraged Mr Ardeſoif, 


that he ſeized a poker, and with the moſt furious ve- 
hemence declared, that he would kill the firſt man wha 
interpoſed; but, in the mid{t of his paſſionate aſſe- 
verations, he fell down dead upon the ſpot. Such, 


we are aſſured, were the circumſtances which attended 
the death of this great pillar of humanity.” 


Cock-PIT, of a ſhip of war, the apartment of the 


ſurgeon and his mates; being the place where the 
wounded men are dreſſed in time of battle, or other- 
wiſe. It is ſituated under the lower deck. | 
COCKBURNE (Mrs Catharine), a moſt accom- 
pliſhed lady and celebrated writer, was the daughter of 
Captain David Trotter, a native of Scotland, and a ſca- 
commander in the reign of King Charles II, She was 
born in London, Auguſt 16, 1679, and baptized in 
the Proteſtant church, according io which ſhe was bred 
up in her infancy a Proteſtant ; but being a ſprightly, 


ingenions, and beautiful child, ſhe was particularly ca- 
reſſed by ſoine conſiderable families among the Papiſts. 
This favour naturally wrought a good opinion of ſuch. 


friends; and entering into an intimacy, with them as 
ſhe grew up, ſhe became an eaſy conqueſt to their faith; 
in which ſhe continued many years. In the mean time 
her genius ripened apace, and ſhot forth proofs of her 


talents for poetry, even before ſhe had paſſed her child- 


hood. In her 17th year ſhe produced a tragedy call» 
ed 4ones de Caſtro, which was acted in 1695. This 


performance, and ſome verſes addreſſed to Mr Con- 


greve upon his Mourning Bride in 1697, brought her 
into the acquaintance of that gentleman... Thus en- 
couraged in her firſt attempt, her Mule brought upon 
the ſtage three plays more, before the death. of Mr 


Dryden in 1701, to whoſe memory ſhe joined with ſe- 


veral other ladies in paying a tribute of verſe, Hows» 
ever, poetry and dramatic writing was not the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of Miſs Trotter's talents; ſhe had a re- 
markable philoſophic turn, and equal to ſuch reſearches, 
Mr Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding came out 
during this interval; that famous philoſopher had 


dreſſed out logic and metaphyſics in ſuch a new mode. 

as was very-agreeable to the taſte of the ſex in gene- 
ral, and particularly engaged the attention and admi- - 
ration of our young authoreſs. She had begun to pro- 
ject a defence of the Eſſay againſt ſome remarks of Dr 


Burnet of the Charter-houſe, which was finiſhed fo 
carly as the beginning of December 1701. She had 
but lately paſſed the 22d year of her age; and the ma- 
ſterly way in which the piece was drawn, muſt needs 
have given ſingular pleaſure to her great champion, who 


accordingly expreſſed his ſatisfaction by a preſent of 
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plexion which continued to her death. 
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books to his fair defendreſs. Philoſophy ſojourns in 
the neighbourhood of religion ; theſe philoſophic re- 
veries would naturally lead a thoughtfuLmind to that 
ſubject; and taking into her conſideration the tenets 
of her preſent faith, ſhe . to diſcover their inde- 


fenſible grounds: ſhe therefore reſolved to re nounce it, 


and publiſhed a vindication of her change in 1707; 
and returning to the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland, 


ſhe changed her condition likewiſe the next year, 
1708; and was married to Mr Cockburne, a learned. 


divine of that church. The duties of a wife and mo- 
ther called Mrs Cockburne from her books and pen 
many. years; and domeſtic cares. engaging her atten- 


tion, we hear nothing of her as a writer till 1726, 


when her zeal for Mr Locke's opinions drew her again 
into public light. 
as. occaſion offered ; and in 1739 ſhe entered into the 


controverſy concerning the foundation of moral duty 


and obligation, In that controverſy ſhe wrote two 


treatiſes, the firſt of which ſhe tranſmitted in manu-- 


{cript to Mr afterwards Dr Warburton, the late biſhop 
of Glouceſter, who-publiſhed it, with a preface of his 
Mrs Cockburne ſurvived this publica- 
tion two years only. She died in 1749, and was in- 
terred at Long Horſley, near her huſband, who died 
the year before her, with this ſhort ſentence upon the 


tomb, “ Let their works praiſe them in the gates.“ 
Prov. xxx. 31. Her Works were collected and pub- 


She exerciſed her pen afterwards 
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liſhed. in 1751, in two volumes 8 vo, with an acconnt 


of her life prefixed. This collection is an inconteſtable 
proof of the author's genius. But her abilities as a 


writer will not be ſeen without attending to the pecu- 


liar circumſtances in which her writings were produced: 
her early youth, for inſtance, when ſhe wrote ſome; 
her very advanced age, and ill ſtate of healih, when ſhe 
drew up others; the uneaſy. ſituation of her fortune 


during the whole courſe of her life; and an interval of. 


near 20 years, in the vigour of ir, ſpent in the cares 
of a family, without the leaſt leiſure for reading or 


contemplation ; after which, with a mind fo long di- 


verted and encumbered, reſuming her ſtudies, ſhe in- 
ſtantly recovered its entire powers ;. and, in the hours 


of relaxation from domeſtic employments, purſued to 


the utmolt limits ſome of the deepeſt reſearches the 
human underſtanding is capable of, Her character is 
that of amoſtuncommon lady, no leſs celebrated for her 


beauty in her younger years, than for her genius and 


accompliſiments. 
remarkable livelineſs in her eyes, and a delicacy of com- 


She was ſmall of ſtature, but had a 


COCKERMOUTH, a town of Cumberland in 


England, fitnated in W. Long. 3. 12. N. Lat. 54. 35. 
It is a large town irregularly built, with broad ſtreets. 


It is waſhed by the Derwent on the weſtern ſide; 


divided in two by the Cocker; and the parts are con- 
nected by a (tone-bridge of one ſingle arch. The num 


ber of inhabitants is between three and four thouſand : 


the manufactures are ſhalloons, worſted ſtockings, and 
hats; the laſt exported from Glaſgow to the Welt- 
Indies... It is a borough town, and the right of vo- 
ting is veſted by burges icnure in certain houſes; this 


is alſo the town where the county elections are made, 


— Here is a caſtle ſeated on an artificial mount on a 


bank above the Derwent. It has a ſquare building, 
and ſtrengthened with ſeyeral ſquare towers: on 


each 


ſide. 


e Oe 


tap, and have only a ſmall opening in order to lover 
through it the unhappy priſoncrs into this dire priſon; 
and on the outhde of cach is 4 narrow {1;t with a hope 
from it, down which were (hot the provitions alloited 
for the wretched inhabitants. This caſtle was found- 
ed by Waldof, firſt lord of Allerdale, and fon of Gol- 
patrick carl of Northumberland, cotemporery with 
William the Conqueror. Waldot reſided firſt at Pap- 
caſtle, which he aftcrwards demoliſhed ; and with the 
materials built that at Cockermouth, where he and his 
family long refided ; but ſeveral arms over the pate- 
way, which Cambden ſays are thoſe of the Mullont, 
Humfranvill:s, Lucies, and Fiercies, evince it to have 
| belonged in later times to thoſe families, It appears 
that it was firſt granted by Edward II. io Anthony 
de Lucie, fon of Thomas de Malton, who had affum- 
ed that name, becauſe his mother was daughter and 
co-heireſs to Richard de Lucie; and afterwards, by 
marriapes, this caſtle and its honours deſcended to the 
Humfranvilles, and finally to the Percics. In 1653, 
it was parriſoned for the king, and being beſieged 

and taken by the rebels, was burnt, and never alter» 
wards repaired, —Cockermouth is now in the poſlel- 
ſion of the Lowther family, who have here a great 
property in coal-works. The town ſends two meme 
bers to parliament. | 

COCKET, is a ſeal belonging to the king's cuſtom- 
houſe, or rather a ſcroll of parchment ſcaled and deli- 
vered by the officers of the caſtoms to merchants, as 4 

warrant that their merchandiſes are cuftomed. 
It is alſo uſed for the office where goods tranſport- 
ed were firſt entered, and paid their cuſtom, and had 
a cocket or certificate of diſcharge. | 

COCKLE, in ichthyology. Sec CarDIUM, 

Cock, or SHIRLE,in mineralogy, a ſpecies of ſtones 
of the garnet kind, belonging to the ſiliccous claſs, It 
is called Schoerlus by Bergman, Lapis corneus cryſtalli- 
Zatus by Wallerins and Stannumeryſlallitcolummaribus 
by Linnæus. 
ſtals of a priſmatic figure, principally of a black or 
green colour. The name coc#/e for theſe Kinds of 
ſtones is an old Corniſh word; but is ſometimes alſo 
applied to very different ſubſtances. The term /hirl 
is adopted from the Germans, The Engliſh mineral 
name of call has alſo been uſed by ſome authors as ſy- 
nonimous with coc#/e, and theſe are even confounded 
together at the mines ; but the call, definitively ſpeak- 
ing, is the ſame with the ſubſtance called wolfram by 
the Germans. 

The ſpecific gravity of theſe ſtones is between Zoco 


and 3409, though always in proportion to their diffe- 


rent ſolidities. They crack in the fire, and are very 
difficult to be fuſed; reſiſting both microcoſmic ſalt 
and mineral alkali. They cannot totally be diſſolved 
in aqua-fortis ; but the difſolved part is precipiated 
in a pelatinous form on the addition of an alkali, On 
a chemical analyſis they are found to contain ſiliceous 
earth, argil, calcarcous earth, and iron; which laſt is 
ſound in a mych greater quantity when they are o- 
paque than when tranſparent. According to Berg- 
man, ſome contain 55 parts of ſiliceous earth, 39 of 
argillaceous, and ſix of pure calcareous carth : but ſome 
contain ten or twelve of magneſia. In Britain they 
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Cocket, ſide of the inner gate are two deep dungeons capable 
Cockle. of holding 50 perſons in either; they are vaulted at 


It is hard and heavy, ſhooting into cry- 


CWC 


are chicfly found in Cornwall, about the tin mines, and Cockle, 


ſome fine crylialiized kinds have been brought from 
Scotland. The varieties are, 

1. The /choerlus martialis, or cockle mixed with 
iron, It is of a green colour, and found in moſt of 
the Swediſh iron mines, It is coarſe, and without any 
determinate figure, | 

2. The /patsſus, or ſparry cockle, is found in ſome 
places of a deep green colour; whence authors have 
called it the mother of emeralds, Its ſpecific charac- 
ter is, that it always breaks in a cnbic or rhomboidal 
form. In ſome paris of Sweden it is found of a pale 
green, White, or black colour, and of a brown colour 
in Weſtmorcland in England, It frequently occurs in 
the ſcaly Iime-ſtones, and its colour changes from a 
deep green to white, in proportion as it contzins more 
or leſs jron, 

3. Fibrous cockle reſembles threads of glaſs, Theſe 
arc either parallel, or like rays from a centre, in which 
laſt caſe it is called farred che... Iis colours are black, 
green, white, blackiſh green, and light green; all 
which are to be met with in Sweden, In Weſtman- 
land it is found along with a ſtecl-prained lead ore; 
and here the whole is called gran-ris-maln, or pine, ore, 
from its reſcmblance to the branches of that tree. 
Cronſtedt obſerves, that the ſtricture of this ſubſtance 
has cauſed it to be ſometimes confounded with the 
albeſtus, and that to this ſpecies belong molt of the 
ſubſtances called zrmperfett afbeſii, The ſtriated cockle, 
compared with the aſbeſti, is of a ſhining and angular 
ſurface, though this ſometimes requires the aid of a 
magnitying plaſs to diſcover it ; always ſomewhat tranſ- 


parent; and is pretty eaſily vitrified before the blow- 


pipe, withont being conſumed as the pure aſbeſti ſeem 
to be. T 
4. Cryſtallized cockle is found of black, deep-green, 
light-green, and reddiſh-brown in Sweden, and ſome 
other European countries. Near Baſil in Switzerland 
is found, though very rarely, a ſtone called tarfſlein, 
belonging to this variety. Ir is of a reddiſh-brown 
colour, and conſiſts of two hexagonal cryſtals of cockle 
grown together in the form of a croſs, which is worn 
by the Roman Catholics as an amulet, and called b 
them /apis crucifier, or the croſs-ſtone. This form, 
however, is not peculiar to the cockle, for both Wer- 
ner and Bergman mention cryſtals of mountain-cryſtal 
joined together in the ſame manner, 
This varicty was lately found by M. Fichtel on the 
Carpathian mountains, cryſtallized in priſms, and em— 
bodied in lime-ſtone. It efferveſces ſlightly with acids, 
and contains 61.6 of filex, 21.6 of calcarcous earth, 
6.6 of argil, 5 of magneſia, 1.6 of iron, and three 


of water, The reddiſh-brown priſmatic ſhirl from Ve- 


ſuvius contains 48 of filex, 40 of argil, five of calx, 
one of magneſia, and five of iron, Other kinds, how- 
ever, have afforded 50 per cent. of ſiliceous earth, 30 
of argillaccous, one or two of magnelia, and 18 or 
20 of iron, The white ſort probably contain leſs iron, 
but all become reddiſh by calcination. Cronſtedt in- 
forms us that he has heard of lead being melted out of a 
kind of cockle ſrom Rodbeck's Eng at Umea in Lap- 
land; and he alfo thinks it very probable, that ſome of 
the cockles found in the Engliſh tin mines may contain 
tin. Some cryltals of cockles are more fuſible than any 
ſort ot ſtone whatever ; theſe arc always plaſſy and ſe- 

| OY mitranſparent. 
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cockney mitranſparent. The preciſe ſiaure of the cockle, tho” 


Cocos. 


Ty! 


c, 4 
4 iactc 


CALM, 


always priſmatical, is uncertain: that from Yx(1o, at 
Ny + Kopparberg, is quacrangular; the French kind has 
nine lides or planes, and the tauffſtein is hexagonal. 
COCKNEY, a very ancient nickname for a citizen 
of London. Ray ſays, an interpretation of it is, A 
young perſon coaxed or cocquercd, made a wanton, or 
neſtle-cock, delicately bred and brought up, ſo as when 
arrived at man's eſtate to be unable to bear the leaſt 


hard{hip. Another, A perſon ignorant of the terms of 


country œconomy, ſuch as a young citizen, who ha- 
ving been ridiculed for calling the neighing of a horſe 
langhing, and told that it was called neighing, next 
morning, on hearing the cock crow, to thow inſtruction 
was not thrown away upon him, exclaimed to his for- 
mer inſtructor, How that cock neighs! whence the ci- 
tizens of London have ever ſince been called cock- 
neighs, or cockneys. Whatever may be the origin of 
this term, we at leaſt learn from the following verſes, 
attributed to Hugh Bagot earl of Norfolk, that it was 
jn uſe in the time of king Henry II, | 

Was I in my caſtle at Bungay, 

| Faſt by the river Wavency, 


would not care for the king of cockney. 
(. e. the king of London.) 


The king of the cockney occurs among the regula- 
tions for the ſports and ſhows, formerly held in the 
Middle temple, on Childermas day, where he had his 
officers, a marſhal, conſtable, butler, &c,—Sce dug- 
dale's Origines Juridiciales, p. 247. 


COCK ROACH. Set BTATTA. In Captain Cook's 
laſt voyage, the ſhips, while at Huaheine, were infeſt- 


ed with incredible numbers of theſe creatures, whom 
it was found impoſſible by any means to deſtroy, E- 
very kind of food, when expoled only for a few mi- 
nutes, Was covered with thoſe noxious inſects, and pier- 
ced ſo full of holes, that it reſembled an honey-comb, 
They were particularly deſtructive to birds waich had 
been ſtuffed for curioſities, and were ſo fond, of ink, 
that they ate out the writing on labels. Books, how- 
ever, were ſecured from their ravages by the cloſeneſs 
of the binding, which prevented them from getting in 


| between theleaves. They were of two kinds, the Blat- 


'a Orientalis and Germanica. — | 
COCKSWAIN, or Cocksox, an officer on board 

1man of war, who hath the care of the boat, or ſloop, 

and all things belonging to it. He is to be always ready 


with his boat's gang or crew, and to man the boat on 
all occaſions. He fits in the ſtern of the boat, and ſteers: 


and hath a whiſtle to call and encourage his men. 
COCLES, (Pub, Horat.) a celebrated Roman, who 
alone oppoſed the whole army of Porſenna at the 
head of a bridge, while his companions behind him 
were cutting of the communication with the other 
ſhare. When the bridge was deſtroyed, Cocles, tho' 
wonnded by the darts of the enemy, leapt into the 
Tiber, and ſwam acroſs it with his arms. A brazen 


ſtatue was raiſed to him in the temple of Vulcan, by 


the conſul Publicola, for his eminent ſervices, 
'COCOA, in botany. Sce Cocos. 
COCONATO, a town of Piedmont in Italy, fa- 


mons for being the birth-place of Columbus, who firſt 


diſcovered America; E. Long 8. o. N. Lat. 44. 50. 

COCOS, in botany : a genus belonging to the na- 

tural order of Pa/ma, The calyx of the male is tripar- 
| | - 
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lite; the corolla tripetalous, with fix ſtamina, The 


calyx of the female quinquepartite; the corolla iri- 


petalous; the ſtigmata three, and the plum choriace- 
ons. There is only one ſpecies known, which is 
cultivated in both the Indies, and is of the greateſt 
uſe to the inhabitants, 
of the Maldive and ſome deſert iflands in the Eaſt In- 
dies; and from thence to have been tranſported to all 
the warm parts of America; for it is not found in any 
of theinland parts, nor any where far diſtant from 
The body of the trunk, which generally leans to one 
tide, occaſioned as is is ſuppoſed, by the great weight 
of nuts it ſuſtains when young, is the exact ſhape of 


an apothecary's large iron peſtle, being of an equal 
thickneſs at top and at bottom, but ſomewhat ſmaller. 


in the middle ; its colour is of a pale brown through- 
out, and the bark ſmooth. 


of a yellow colour, ſtraight and tapering. The pinnæ 
or partial leaves are green, often three feet long next 
the tronk, but diminithing inlength towards the extre- 


mity of the branches. The branches are faſtened at 
top by brown ſtringy threads that grow out of them, 


cf the ſize of ordinary pack-thread, and are interwo— 
ven like a web. The nuts hang at the top of the 
trunk, in cluſters of a dozen in each, Each nut, next 
the ſtem, has three holes cloſely ſtopped : one of them 
being wider, and more caſily penctrated than the reſt, 
When the kernel begins to grow, it incruſts the inſide 
of the nut ia a bluiſh, jelley-like ſubſtance ; this grows 
harder, the incloſed liquid, diſtilled into the nut from 


the roots, become ſomewhat acid; and the kernel, as 


the nut ripens, becomes ſtill more ſolid; and at length 
lines the whole infide of the nut for above a quarter 
of an inch thick, being as white as ſnow, and of the 
flavour of an almond. The quantity of liquor in a 
full grown nut is frequently a pint and upwards, The 
huſky tegument of the nut conſiſts of ſtrong, tough, 
ſtringy filaments, which, when removed from the 
fruit reſemble coarſe oakhum, and may perhaps be 
conveniently enough uſed as ſuch. The ſhells of theſe 
nuts, being tipped with ſilver, are frequently uſed ſor 


drinking bowls. The bark of the tree may be wrought - 


into corda ge, and the leaves into baſkets, brooms, ham- 
mocks in form of nets, mats, ſacks, and other uſeful 
utenſils. The liquor contained in the ſhell is a moſt 
cooling wholeſome beverage in thoſe ſultry climates, 


2nd the white kernel a moſt agrecable food, The Mal- | 


dive cocoa- nut is eſteemed, by the inhabitants of theſe 
iſlends, as a powerful antidote againſt the bites of ſer- 


pents and other poiſons. , The cocoa-uut tree is pro- 
pagated by planting the nuts; which, in 6x weeks er 
two months time, will come up. provided they are 


freſh and thoroughly ripe ; but this is what few of 
them are when brought into this country ; for they al- 


ways gather them before they are ripe, that they may 


keep during their paſſage. The belt way, therefore, 


would be to gather ſuch nuts as are thoroughly ripe 
in their native country, and plant them in a tub of dry 


ſand, in order to keep them from the vermin during 
their paſſage. Here they will frequently ſprout, 


which will be an advantage, as they may then be im- 


mediately planted in pots of cartb, and plunged in the | 


bark-ſtove, 
| COCTION 


It is ſuppoſed to be a native 


ſettlements. The tree frequently riſes 60 feet, high. . 


The leaves or branches are 
often 14 or 15 feet long, about 28 in number, winged, 


Cocos. 


Codia: 


| Juſtinian. 


COD 


in bodies by the application of fire or heat. 
COCYTUS, one of the rivers of hell, according to 
the theology of the poets, It has its name arms v 
run ben, from groaning and lamenting. Hence Miltcn, 
Cocytus nam' of lamentation loud, 
Heard on the rucful ſtream, 
It was a branch of the river Styx; and flowed, ac- 
cording to Horace, with a dull and languid ſtream, 
CO1, in ichchyology. Sce GaDus and FISHERY. 
Cop is alſo a term uſed, in ſome parts of England, 
for a pod. Sce Pop. 
Cor-Cape, a promontory on the coaſt of New Eng- 
land, near the entrance of Boſton harbour, W, Long. 
69. 50. N. Lat. 42. o. . 
CO DDV. u ODD, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
LARUs. | 8 | 
CODE codex), a collection of the laws and conſti- 
tations of the Roman emperors, made by the order of 
The word comes from the Latin codzx 
«« a paper book; ſo called a codicibus, or caudicibus ar- 


 borum, © the trunks of trees;” the bark whereof 


being ſtripped off, ſerved the ancients to write their 
books on. | | 

The code is accounted the ſecond volume of the ci» 
vil law, and contains twelve books ; the matter of 
which is nearly the ſame with that of the digeſts, eſ- 
pecially the ſirſt eight books: bat the ſtyle is neither 
ſo pure, nor the method ſo accurate, as that of the di- 
geſts; and it determines matters of daily uſe, where- 


as the digeſts diſcuſs the more abſtruſe and ſubtle. 


queſtions of the law, giving the various opinions of 
the ancient lawyers. Although Juſtinian's code is di- 
ſtingniſhed by the appellation of code, by way of emi- 
nence, yet there were codes before his time ; ſuch 
were, 1. TheGregorian code, and Hermogenean code ; 
collections of the Roman laws, made by two famous 
lawyers, Gregorius and Hermogenes, which included 
the conſtitutions of the emperors from Adrian to Dio— 
cleſian and Maximinus. 2. The Theodoſian code, com- 
priſed in 16 books, formed out of the conſtitutions 
of the emperors from Conſtantine the Great to Theo- 
doſius the younger: this was obſerved almoſt over all 


the weſt, till it was abrogated by the Juſlinian code. 


There are alſo ſeveral later codes, particularly the 
ancient Gothic, and thoſe of the French kings ; as the 
code of Euridic, code-Lewis, code-Henry, code-Mar- 
chande, code des Eaux, &c; and the preſent king of 
Pruſſia has lately publiſhed a code, which compriſes 
the laws of his kingdom in a very ſmall volume. | 

CODEX, in antiquity, denotes a book or tablet on 
which the ancients wrote. See CoDExX. 

CoDEx alſo denoted a kind of puniſhment by means 
of a clop or block of wood, to which ſlaves who had 
offended were tied faſt, and obliged to drag it along 
with them; and ſometimes they ſat on it cloſely bound. 

CODIA, among botaniſts, ſignifies the head of any 


plant, but more particularly a poppy head ; whence its 
ſyrup is called diacodium. 


Coppia, in botany : A genus of the diginia order, 
belonging to the octandria claſs of plants. The calyx 


is tetraphyllous, with ſmall oblong horizontal leaves; 
the corolla conſiſts of four very ſmall linear petals ; 


the ſtamina are cight filaments twice as long as the 


calyx ; the antherz are roundiſn. 


1 
COCTION, a general term for all alterations made 


N 
CODICIL, is a writing, by way of ſapplement to 
a will, when any thing is omitted that the teſtator 
would have added, or wants to be explained, altered, 
or recalled. | 
CODLIN, an apple uſeful in the kitchen, being the 
molt proper for baking. 
CODLING, a «appellation given to the cod-fiſh 
when young. See GDs. : 
CODON (Kew), in antiquity, a cymbal, or rather 
little braſs bell, reſembling the head of a poppy. They 
were faſtencd to the trappings and bridles of horſes, 
Corox, in botany ; A genug of the monogynia or- 


der, belonging the decaneriz claſs of plants, The 


calyx is decempartite, with the ſegments altcrnately 
long and ſhort; the corolla campanulated, with the 
limb decempartite and equal; the nectarium decem— 


locular, of ten ſcales inſerted into the heels of the ſta- 


mina; the ſecd-cale bilocalar ; the ſeeds hairy, round- 


iſh, in a dry coloured pulp, 


CODRINGTON, (Chriſtopher), a brave Engliſn 
officer, and not leſs diſtingniſhed for his learning and 


benevolence ; was born at Barbadoes in the year 1668, 


and educated at Oxford ; after which he betook him- 


ſelf to the army; and, by his merit and courage, ſoon 


recommending himſelf to the favour of king William, 
was made a captain in the firſt regiment of foot-guards. 


He was at the ſiege of Namur in 1695; and, upon the 
concluſion of the peace of Ryſwick, was made captain- 


general and governor in chief of the Leeward and 
Caribbee iſlands, However, in 1701, ſeveral articles 
were exhibited againſt him to the houſe of commons 
in England; to which he publiſhed a diſtin and par- 
ticular anſwer, and was honourably acquitted of all 
imputations. In 1703, he ſhowed great bravery at the 
attack of Gaudaloupe ; but at laſt he reſigned his go- 
vernment, and lived a ſtudious retired life; for a few 
years before his death, he chicfly applied himſelf to 
church-hiſtory and metaphyſics. He dicd at Barba- 


does, on the 7th of April 1710, and was buried there 


the day following ; but his body was afterwards brought 
over to England, and interred, on the 19th of Tune 
1716, in the chapel of All-Souls College, Oxford. By 
his laſt will, he bequeathed his plantations in Barba- 
does, and part of the iſland of Barbuda, to the ſociety 
for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts; and left 
a noble legacy to All-Souls College, of which he had 


been a fellow. This legacy conſiſted of his library, 


which was valned at 6000 J.; and 10,000/. to be laid 


out, 6000 in building a library, and 3000 in furniſh- 


ing it with books. He wrote ſome of the poems in 
the Muſæ Anglicanæ, printed at London in 1741. 
CODRUS, the 17th and Jaſt king of Athens, ſon 


of Melanthus. When the Heraclidz made war apainſt 
Athens, the oracle ſaid that the victory would be 
granted to that nation whoſe king was killed in battle. 


The Heraclidæ upon this gave ſtrict orders to ſpare 
the life of Codrus ; but the patriotic king diſguiſed 
himſelf and attacked one of the enemy, by whom he 
was killed. The Athenians obtained the victory, and 
Codrus was deſervedly called the father of his coun- 
try. He reigned 21 years, about 2153 years before 
the Chriſtian era, To pay more honour to his me- 
mory, the Athenians made a reſolution that no man 


| ner Codrus ſhould reign in Athens under the name of 
| eing. — i | | 


COECUM, 


\ 


Codici! 


l 
Codrus. 
— — 


Coecum 
{ 


Caclus; 


a. 


by Tiberius (Tacitus, Suetonius). 


COE ( 


COECUM, or Br 1nD-cuT. See ANATOMY, n 93. 

Dr Muſgrave gives us an account, in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, of the coecum of a dog being cut 
out without any prejudice to the animal. Mr Giles 
gives us another of the coecum of a lady being diſtend- 
ed, ſo as to form a tumor that held almoſt fix pints 
of a thin, greyiſh almoſt liquid ſubſtance, of which 
ſhe died. And Mr Knowler a third, of a boy's coecum 
being vaſtly extended and ſtuffed with cherry-ſtones, 
which likewiſe proved mortal. 

COEFFICIENTS, in algebra, are ſuch numbers or 
known quantities as are put before letters or. quanti- 
ties, whether known or unknown, and into which they 
are ſuppoſed to be multiplied. Thus, in 3 x, a x, or 
bx; 3, aand 6, are the coefficients of x: and in 6 4, 
9 6b; 6, and , are the coefficients of @ and 6. See 
ALCEBRA, | | 


COELESTIAL, or CETESsTIAL, in general, de- 


notes any thing belonging to the heavens : thus we ſay, 


cn leſtial obſervations, the celeſtial globe, . 


COELIAC ARTERXY, in anatomy, that artery which 


iſſues from the aorta, juſt below the diaphragm. Sce 


ANATOMY, n' 123. | | 
CoELiac Vein, in anatomy, that running through the 
inteſtinum rectum, along with the coeliac artery. 
COELIMONTANA PokrTa (Pliny), one of the 
gates of Rome, ſituated at the foot of mount Coclius ; 
and hence its name: thought to be the ancient Aſinaria 
by ſome; but this others doubt. By this gate Alaric 
with his Goths is ſaid to have entered and plundered 
Rome. | 
_ COELIOBRIGA (anc. geog.), a town of the 
Bracari in the Hither Spain, to the ſouth of Bracara 


Auguſta, the north of the Durius, and not far from 


the Atlantic; a municipium (Coin). Now thought 
to be Barcelos, a town of Entre Minho y Duero. W. 
Long. 9. 15. Lat. 41. 20. Ht . 

COELIUS Mos, one of the ſcven hills of Rome; 
ſo called from Coeles, a Tuſcan captain, who came to 


the aſſiſtance of Romulus againſt the Sabines, (Diony- 


fius Halicarnaſſeus). Calledalſo Qzerculanus, or Quer- 
cetulanus, from the oaks growing on it; and Auguſtus, 
To the eaſt it had 
the city walls, on the ſouth the Coeliolus, to the weſt 
the Palatine, and on the north the Eſquiliæ. 
COELIOLUS, a 
ſouth, called Minor Coelius (Martial); having the city 
walls on the eaſt, the Aventrne to the ſouth, on the 


weſt and north the valley through which the riyulet of 
the Appia runs. Eh 


COELOMA, among phyſicians, a hollow ulcer, 
ſeated in the tunica cornea of the eye. | 
COELOS rPorTvus (anc. geog.), a town of the 


Cherſoneſus of Thrace, to the ſouth of Seſtos ; where 


the Athenians erected a trophy, after a ſea victory over 
the Lacedemonians (Niodorus Siculus), 

COELOSYRIA, in the larger ſenſe of the word, 
was the name of the whole country lying ſouthward 
of Seleucia, and extending as far as Egypt and Arabia : 
but this word is principally applicd to the valley lying 
between Libanus and Antilibanus. This word occurs 
only in the apocryphal writings of the Old Teſta- 
ment, | 

COELUS e , in Pagan mythology, the ſon 
of Æther and Dies or Air and Day. According to 

Vor. V. 
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part of mount Coelius to the 


ſurrounded by a morals, 


C OF 


Heſiod, he married Terra or the Earth: on whom he Coemetery 


begat Aurea or the Mountains, the Ocean, &c. But 
having. at length impriſoned the Cyclops, who were 
allo his children, his wife, being offended, incited her 
ſon Saturn to revenge the injury done ts his brothers; 
and, by her aſſiſtance, he bound and caſtrated Coelus, 
when the blood that flowed from the wound produ- 
ced the three furies, the giants, and the wood-nymphs ; 
and the genital parts being thrown into the ſea, im- 


pregnated the waters, and formed the goddeſs Venus, 


This deity was called by the Greeks Uranus, 
COEMETERY. Sce CEMETERY. 


COEMPTIONALES, among the Romans, an ap- 


pellation given to old ſlaves, which were ſold in a lot 
with others, becauſe they could not be fold alone. 
COENORITE, a religious who lives in a conyent, 
or in community, under a certain rule; in oppoſition 
to anachoret, or hermit, who lives in ſolitude. The 
word comes from the Greek z«v@., communis; and 
g. O., vita, life“. 


applied to the reſidence of a ſingle religious or recluſe; 
whereas the convent implies cenobites, or numbers of 
religious living in common. 
kinds of 1 in Egypt; auachorets, who live in 
ſolitude; cænobites, who continue to live in commu- 
nity ; and ſarabaitzs, who are a kind of monks-errant, 
that ſtroll from place to place. He refers the inſtitu» 
tion of coenobites to the times of the apoſtles, and 


makes it a kind of imitation of the ordinary lives of 


the faithful at Jeruſalem. Though St Pachomius is 


_ ordinarily owned the inſtitutor of the coenobite life; as 


being the firſt who gave a rule to any community. 


COENOBIUM, «ee £51, the ſtate of living in a ſo- 


ciety, or community, where all things are common. 
Pythagoras is thought to be the author or firſt inſti- 
tutor of this Kind of life ; his diſciples, thongh ſome 
hundreds in number, being obliged to give up all their 


private eſtates, in order to be annexed to the joint 


ſtock of the whole. The Eſſenians among the Jews 
and Platoniſts are ſaid to have lived in the ſame man- 
ner. Many of the Chriſtians alſo have thought this 


the moſt perfect kind of ſociety, as being that in which 


Chriſt and his apoſtles choſe to live, 

_ COESFELDT, a town of Germany, in Weſtpha» 

lia, and in the territories of the biſhop of Munſter, 

where he often reſides, It is near the river Burkel, 

E. Long. 64. 2. N. Lat. 51. 88. 
COEVORDEN, one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the 


United Provinces, in Overyſlel, fortified by the fa- 


mous Cohorn. It was taken by the biſhop of Munſter, 
1673; and the Dutch retook it the ſame year. It is 
E. Long. 6. 41. N. Lat. 
52. 0% | 5 . 

COFF EA, the CoryrEE-TREE : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
47th order, Stellatæ. The corolla is funnel-ſhaped ; 
the ſtamina above the tube; the berry inferior, diſper- 
mous; the ſeeds arillated, or having a proper exterior 
covering dropping off of its own accord. There is 
but one ſpecies, ſuppoſed to be a native of Arabia 
Felix. It ſeldom riſes more than.16 or 18 feet in 


height; the main ſtem grows upright, and is covered 
with a light brown bark; the branches are . 
ori- 


2 


Caſſian makes this difference be- 
tween a convent and a monaſtery, that the latter may be 


Fleury ſpeaks of three 


Coffea. 
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with them, and they form a ſort of pyramid. The 
leaves alſo ſtand oppolite ; and when tully grown are 
about four or five inches long, and two broad in the 
middle, decreaſing toward each end; the borders are 
waved, and the ſurface is of a lucid green. The flowers 
are produced in cluſters at the root of the leaves, fit- 
ting cloſe to the. branches; they are tubulous, and 
ſpread open at the top, where they are divided into 
five parts; they arc of a purc white, and have a very 
grateful odour, but are of ſhort duration. The fruit, 
which is the only uſcful part, reſembles a cherry. It 
grows in cluſters, and is ranged along the branches 
under the axillæ of the leaves, of the ſame green as the 
laurel, but ſomething longer. When it comes to be of 
a deep red, it is zathered for the mill, in order to be 
manufactured into thoſe coffee-v2ans now ſo generally 
known. The mill is compoſed of rwo wooden rollers 
furniſhed with iron plates 13 inches long, and 10 or 
12 in diameter, Theſe moveable rollers are made to 
approach a third which is fixed, and which they call 
the chops. Aboye the rollers is a hopper, in which 
they put the coffee, from whence it falls between the 
rollers and the chops, where it is {tripped of its firſt 
ſkin, and divided into two parts, as may be ſeen by the 
form of it after it has undergone this operation ; being 
flat on the one tide and round on the other, From 
this machine it falls intoa braſs ſicve, where the ſkin 
drops between the wires, while the fruit flides over 
them into the baſkets placed ready to receive it: it is then 
thrown into a veſſel full of water, where it ſoaks for 
one night, and isafterwards thoroughly waſhed. When 


the whole is finiſhed, and well dried, it is put into an- 


other machine called the Sli hej. This is a wood- 


en grinder, turned vertically upon its trendle by a 


mule or horſe. In paſſing over the coffee it takes off 
the parchment, which is nothing but a thin ſkin that 
detaches itſelf from the berry in proportion as it grows 
dry. The parchment being removed, it is taken out 
of this mill to be pat into another, which 1s called the 
winnowing-mill, This machine is provided with four 
pieces of tin fixed upon an axle, which 1s turned by a 
flaye with conſiderable force; and the wind that is 
made by the motion of theſe plates clears the coffee 
of all the pellicles that are mixed with it, It is aſter- 
wards put upon a table, where the broken berries, 
and any filth that may remain among them, are ſe- 
parated by negroes, after which the coffee is fit for 
ſale, 1 ; 

The coffee-tree is cultivated in Arabia, Perſia, the 
Eaſt Indies, the Ille of Bourbon, and ſeveral parts of 
America. It is allo raiſed in hotanic gardens in ſeve— 
ral parts of Europe. Prince Eugene's garden at Vi- 


anna produced more coffee than was ſufficient for his 


own conſumption. It delights particularly in hills and 
mountains, where its root. is almoſt always dry, and 
its head frequently watered with gentle thowers.. It 
prefers a weſtern aſpect, and plonghed ground with- 
out any appearance of graſs. The plants ſhould be 
2 at eight feet diſtance from cach other, and in 

oles twelve or fifteen inches deep. If left to them- 
ſelves, they would riſe to the height of 16 or 18 feet, 
as already obſerved : but they are generally ſtinted 
to-five, for the conveuiency of gathering their fruit 


3. 


#” 
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Coffee, horizontally and oppolite, crofling each other at every 
joint; ſo that cyery tide of the tree is fully garuiihed 
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with the, greater caſc. Thus drawft, they extend Coffee. 
their branches ſo, that they cover the w hole pot on 


round about them. They begin to yicld fruit the third 
year, but ar « not in full bearing till the fifth. Wich the 
faire infirimitics that molt other trecs arc fſul;jett to, 


thele are likewiſc in danger of being deſtroyed hy 2 


worm or by the ſcorching rays of the ſun. The 

hills where the coffee-trees are found have generally 

a gravelly or chalky bottom. In the luſt, it languiſucs 

for ſome times and then dies: in the former, its roots, 

which ſcldom fail of ſtriking between ſtoncs, obtain 

nouriſhment, and keep the tree alive and fruitful for 

30 years. This is nearly the period for plants of the 

cottce-tree, The proprictor, at the end of this period, 
not only finds himſelf without trees, but has his land 

reduced, that it is not fit for any kind of culture; and 

unleſs he is fo ſituated, that he can break up a ſpot of 

virgin land, to make himſelf amends for that which is 
totally exhauſted by the cotice-trees, his loſs is irre- 
parable, 

The coffee produced in Arabia is found fo greatly. 
to excel that raiſed in the American plantations. or 
clſcwhere, that the cultivation of the tree is now but 
ſeldom practiſcd in any of the Britiſh colonies. Large 
plantations of this kind were formerly made in forme 


of them ; and it was propoſed to the parliament 10 


give a proper encouragement for cultivating this com- 
modity therc, ſo as io cnable the planters to under- 
ſell the importers from Arabia. Accordingly, there 
was an abatement of the duty payable on all coffee 


imported from the colonies in America, which at that 


time was ſuppoſed to be ſuſſicient ex.couragement for 
this kind of commerce ; but the inferiority of the A- 
merican coffee to the Arabian hath almoſt ruined the 
project. Mr Miller propoſes ſome improvements in 
the method of cultivation. According to him, the 


trees are planted in too moiſt a ſoil, and the berries . 


are gathered too ſoon, They ought, he ſays, to be- 
permitted to remain on the trees till their ſkins are. 
{hrivelled, and they fall from the trees when ſhaken. 
This will indeed greatly diminiſn their weight, but 
the value of the commodity will thercbv be increaſed 
to more than double of that which is gathered ſconer. 
In Arabia, they always ſhake the berrics oft the trees, . 
ſpreading claths to receive them, and ouly take ſuch 
as readily fall at each time. Another cauſe may be 
the method of drying the berries. They are, he ob- 
ſerves, very apt to imbibe moiſture, or the flavour of 
any thing placed near them. A bottle of rum placed 

in a cloſet, in which a canaſter of coftee-berries cloſcly 
ſtopped was ſanding on a ſhelf at a confiderable di- 

ſtance, in a few days ſo impregnated the berries as to 
render them very diſagrecable: the ſame hath allo . 


happened by a bottle of ſpirit of wine flanding in the 


ſame cloſet with coffee and tea, both which were in a . 
few days ſpoiled by it. Some years ago, a cofice- 
ſhip from India had a few bags of pepper put on 
board, the flavour of which was imbibed by the coffee, 
and the whole cargo ſpoiled. For theſe reaſons, M 


Miller directs that coffy, «- berries ſhould never be brought 


over in ſhips freighted with rum, nor laid to dry 
in the honſes where ſupars are boiled or rum diſtilled. 

When they are ſully ripe, they ſhould be ſhaken off 
when the trees are perfectly dry, and ſpread uh 


cloths in the ſun to dry, carry ing them every evening 
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Coffee, under cover, to prevent the dews or rain from falling 
w——— on them. When perfectly dry, they ſhould have their 
outer ſkins beaten oft, and then be carefully packed up 

in cloths or bags three or four times double. 

The coffee-trec, as we have already obſerved, is 
ſometimes cultivated in European gardens ; but tor 
this it requires the aſſiſtance ot a ſtove. It makes a 
tine appcaraizze at all ſeaſons of the year (being an 
evergreen), but efpecially when in flower, and when 
the berries are red, which is generally in the winter, 
ſo that they continue a long time in that ſtate. It is 
propagated from the berrics ; but they muſt be plant- 
cd immediately when gathered from the tree, for they 
loſe their vegetative quality in a very ſhort time when 
ſcat abroad by the poſt, they nave conſtantly failed in 
thoſe that have been a fortnight on their journey; ſo 
that where theſe trees are deſired, the young plants 
muſt be ſent, if it be at any diſtance from the place 
where they grow. The freſh berries may be planted 
in ſmall pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark. If the bed be of a proper temperature, the 
young plants will appear in a month or five weeks 
time; and in ſix weeks more, will be ready for tranſ- 

_ planting into ſeveral pots. During ſummer, they muſt 


be frequently watered ; but not in too great plenty, 
other wiſe the roots will be apt to rot. The firſt ſign 


of the plants being diſordered is their leaves ſweating 
oat a clammy juice; after which they are oyer-run 
with inſects, that cannot be deſtroyed till the plants 

have recovered their health; ſo that on the firſt ap- 

pearance of thee inſets, the trees ſhould be removed 
into freſh earth, and all poſlible care taken to recover 
them. The diſorders incident to them, generally pro- 

cced either from their having been put into large pots, 
or from the earth about them being too ſtiff or over- 
watered, The moſt proper foil for them is that 
of a kitchen- garden, which is naturally looſe, and not 
ſabject to bind, eſpecially if it has conſtantly been 
well wronght and dunged. | 5 
Cork alſo denotes a kind of drink, prepared from 
thoſe berries; very familiar in Europe for theſe 100 
years, and among the Turks for 170. 


Its original is not well known. Some aſcribe it to 


the prior of a monaſtery ; who being informed by a 
goat-herd, that his cattle ſometimes browzing on the 
tree would wake and caper all night, became curi— 
eus to prove its virtue: accordingly, he firſt tried it 
on his monks, to prevent their ſleeping at matins. 
Others from Sehehabeddin, refer the invention of 
coffee to the Perſians ; from whom it was learned in 
the 15th century by Gemaleddin, muftiof Aden, a city 
near the month of the Red ſea; and who having tried 
its virtaes himſelf, and found that it diſſipated the 
funcs which oppreſſed the head, inſpired joy, opened 
the bowels, and prevented ſleep, without being in- 
commoded by it, recommended it firſt to his der- 
viſes, with whom he aſed to ſpend the night in prayer. 
Their example bro:zhrt coffee into vogue at Aden; 
the proſeiiors of the law for ſtud , artiſans to work, 
travellers to walk in the night, in fine every body 
at Aden, drank coffee. Hence it paſſed to Mecca ; 
where firſt the devotees, then the reſt of the people, 
took it. From Arabia Felix it paſſed to Cairo. In 
1511, Kahie Beg prohibited it, from a perſuaſion that 
it incbriated, aud inclined to things forbidden. But 


Sultan Cauſou immediately after took off the prahibi- 
tion; and coffee adyauced from Egypt to Syria and 
Conſtantinople. The derviles declaimed againſt it 
from the Alcoran, which declares, that coal is not of 
the number of things created by God for food. Ac- 
cordingly, the mutti ordered the cotfce-houſes to be 
ſhut ; but his ſucceſſor declaring coffee not to be coal, 
they were again opened During the war in Candia, 
the allemblics of news-mongers making too free with 


Callee. 
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ſtate aflairs, the grand vilir Cuproli ſuppreſſed the 


coſice-houſcs at Conſtantinople: which ſuppreſſion, 


though {ill on foot, does not prevent the public uſe 


of the liquor there, Thevenot, the traveller, was 
the firſt who brought it into France; and a Greek 
ſcrvant, named 7 a/qua, brought into Englnd by Mr 
Dan. Edwards, a Turkey merchant, in 1652, to make 
his cottce, firſt ſet up the profeſſion of cop ec-11472, and 
introduced the drink into that iſland, | 

The word cofee is originally Arabic: the Turks pro- 


promotes appetite, and others again ſor any thing that 
gives ſtrength. and vigour. The Mahomctans, it is 


nounce it caheuh, and the Arabians cahnah; which ſome 
authors maintain to be a general name for any thing 
that takes away the appetite, others for any thing that 


obferved, diſtinguiſh three Kinds of cahuah. The firſt 


is wine, or any liquor that incbriates : the ſecond is 


made of the pods that contain the coffec- berry; this 
they call the Sultan's coffee, from their having firſt 
introduced it on account of its heating leſs than the 
berry, as well as its kceping the bowcls open: the 


third is that made with the. berry itſelf, which alone 


is uſed in Europe, the pods being found improper for 


tranſportation. Some Europeans who imported the 


pods called them the flower of the coffee-tree, The 


deep brown colour of the liquor occaſioned its being 
called ſyrup of the Indian mulberry, under which ſpe- 


cious name it firſt gained L in Europe. 


The preparation of coffee conſiſts in roaſting, or gi- 
ving it a juſt degree of torrefaction on an carthen or 
metalline plate, till it have acquired a browiſh hue 


cqually deep on all ſides. It is then ground in a mill, 
as much as ſerves the preſent occaſion. A proper quan- 
tity of water is next boiled, and the ground coffee put 


into it. After it has juſt boiled, it is taken from the 


fire, and the decoction having ſtood a while to ſettle 


and fine, they pour or decant it into diſhes, The or- 


dinary method of roaſting coffee amongſt us is in a tin 
cylindrical box full of holes, through the middle 
whereof runs a ſpit; under this is a ſcmicircular 


hearth, whereon is a large charcoal-fire : by help of 


a jack the ſpit turns ſwift, and fo roaſts the berry 
being now and then taken up to be ſhaken. When the 
oil riſes, and it is grown of a dark brown colour, it 


is empticd into two reccivers made with large hoops, 
whoſe bottoms are iron plates: there the coffee is 


ſhaken and left till almoſt cold; and if it look bright 
and oily, it is a ſign it is well done. 


Very different accounts have been given of the me- 


dicinal qualities of this berry. To determine its real 
cfte&s on the homan body, Dr Percival has made ſe- 
veral experiments, the reſult of which he gives in the 
following words: “ From theſe obſervations we may 
infer that coffee is ſightly aſtringent, and antiſcepric ; 
that it moderates alimentary ſermentation, and is 
powerfully ſcdative. Its action on the nervous ſyſtem 


. pro- 


Blur, 
Vol. II. 
p. 127, 
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matic, by the proceſs of roaſting. Neumann obtained 
by diſtillation trom one pound of coffee, five ounces 
five drachms and a half of water, ſix ounces and half 
a drachm of thick fetid oil, and four ounces and two 
drachms of a caput mortuum. And it is well known, 
that rye, tor reficd with a few almonds, which tarniſh 
the neceſlary proportion of oil, is now frequently em- 
ployed as a ſubſtitute for theſc berries, 

« The medicinal qualities of coftce ſeem to be de- 
rived from the grateful ſenſation which it produces in 
the ſtomach, and from the ſedative powers it exerts 
on the vis vitæ. Hence it afliſt digeſtion, and re- 
lieves the headach ; and is taken in large quantities, 
with peculiar propricty, by the Turks and Arabians ; 
becaule it counteracts the narcotic effects of opium, to 
the uſc of which thoſe nations are much addicted. 

„ In delicate habits, it often occaſions watchfulneſs 
tremors, and many of thoſe complaints which are de- 
nominated nervous. It has been even ſuſpected of 


producing palſies; and from my own obſervation, I 


ſhould apprehend, not entirely without foundation, 
Slare aflirms that he became paralytic by the too li- 
beral uſe of coffee, and that his diſorder was remo- 
ved by abflinence from that liquor. | 

« The following curious and important ob ſerva— 
tion is extracted from a letter with which I was ho- 
noured by Sir John Pringle, in April 1773 : « On 
reading your ſection concerning coffee, one quality 
occurred to me which I have obſerved of that liquor, 
confirming what you have ſaid of its ſedative virtues, 
It is the beſt abater of the paroxyſms of the periodic 
aſthma that I have ſeen, The coffee ought to be of 
the beſt Mocco, newly burnt, and made very ſtrong 
immediately after grinding it. I have commonly or- 
dercd an ounce for one dith ; which is to be repeated 
freſh after the interval of a quarter or half an hour; 
and which I direct to be taken without milk or ſugar, 
The medicine in general is mentioned by Muſgrave, 
in his treatiſe De arthritide anomla ; but I firſt heard 
of it from a phyſician in this place, who having once 
practiſed it in Litchfield, had been informed by the 
old people of that place, that Sir John Floyer, during 
the Jatter year of his life, kept free from, or at leaſt 
lived eaſy under, his aſthma, from the uſe of very 
ſtrong cofkce, This diſcovery it ſeems, he made af- 
ter the publication of his book upon that diſcaſe.“ 
Since the receipt of that letter, I have frequently di- 
rected coffee in the aſthma with great ſucceſs.“ 

COFFER, in architecture, a ſquare depreſſure or 
ſinking in each interval between the modillions of the 
Corinthian cornice : ordinarily filled up with a roſe, 
ſometimes with a pomegranate, or other enrichment. 

CorreR, in fortification, denotes a hollow lodg- 
ment, athwart a dry moat, from 6 to 7 feet deep, 
and from 16 to 18 broad: the upper part made of 
pieces of timber raiſed two feet above the level of 
the moat ; which little elevation has hurdles laden 
with carth for its coyering, and ſerves as a parapet 
with embraſures : the coffer is nearly the ſame with 
the caponiere, excepting that this laſt is ſometimes 
made beyond the counterſcarp on the glacis; and the 
coffer always in the moat taking up its whole breadth, 
which the caponicre does not. It differs from the 
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Coffee, probably depends on the oil it contains; which re- 
Coffer. ceivcs its flavour, and is rendered mildly empyreu- 
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traverſe and gallery, in that theſe latter are made by 
the belicgers, and the coffer by the belieged. The 
belteged genctaliy make uſe of cofters to repulſe the 
beliegers when they endeavour to paſs the ditch, To 
ſave themſelves from the tire ol theie coffers, the be- 


Cofferer, 
Coffin, 


ſiegers throw up the earth on that fide towards the 


coftcr. 

COFFERER of the Mud HoUSHOLD, in Britain, a 
principal oſſicer in the court, next under the comptroller, 
He was likewiſe a White-ſtaff officer, and always a 
member of the privy council. He had a ſpecial charge 
and overſight oft the other officers of the houſehold. 
He paid the wages of the king's ſervants below ſtairs, 
and for proviſions as directed by the board of green 
cloth. This ofhce is now ſuppreſſed, and the buſineſs 
of it is trau ſacted by the lord ſteward, and pay maſter 
of the houſchold. He had L. 10% a- ycar wages, and 
L. 400 a- year board-Wages. e 

COFFIN, the cheſt in which dead bodies are put 
into the ground. | 


The ſepulchral honours paid te the manes of de- 


parted friends in ancient times, demand attention, 
and are extremely curious, 


1 heir being put into a 


cofjin has been particularly conſidered as a mark of 


the higheſt diſtinction. With us the pooreſt people 
have their coffins. If the relations cannot aftord them 
the parith is at the expence. On the contrary, in 
the caſt they are not at all made uſe of in our times ; 


Turks and Chriſtians, as Thevenot aſſures us, agree 


in this. The ancient Jews ſcem to have buried their 
dead in the ſame manner: neither was the body of 


our Lord, it ſhould ſcem, put into a coffin; nor that 


of Eliſha, 2 Kings xiii. 21. whoſe bones were touched 
by the corpſe that was let down à little after into his 
ſepulchre. However, that they were anciently made 


uſe of in Egypt, all agree; and antique caſus of ſtaue 
and /ycomore wood, are ſtill to be ſeen in that country; 


not to mention thoſe ſaid to be made of a kind of 
paſteboard ; formed by folding or glewing cloth to- 
gether a great many times, curiouſly plaſtered, and 
then painted with hicroglyphics. Its being an ancient 
Egyptian cuſtom, and not practiſed in the neigh- 
bouring countries, were, doubtleſs, the cauſe that the 
facred hiſtorian expreſsly obſerves of Joſeph, that he 
was not only enbalmed, but put into a eoffin tos *; 
both being managements peculiar to the Egyptians. 
Biſhop Patrick, in his commentary on this paſſage, 
takes notice of theſe Egyptian coffins of ſycomore 
wood, and of paſte-board ; but he doth not mention 
the contrary uſage m the neighbouring countries 
which was requiſite, one might ſuppoſe, in order fully 
to illuſtrate the place: but even this perhaps would 
_ have conveyed the whole idca of the ſacred au- 
thor. 


in coffins who were laid in the Egyptian repoſitories 


. Gen. I. 26. | | 


Maillet apprehends that all were not encloſed 


of the dead: but that it was an honour appropriated 


to perſons of figure: for after having given an ac- 
count of ſeveral riches found in thoſe chambers of 


death, he adds , © But it muſt not be imagined that + Let. vii 
the bodies depoſited in this gloomy apartments were p. 281. 


all incloſed in cheſts, and placed in niches. The 
greateſt part were ſimply embalmed and ſwathed af- 
ter that manner which every one hath ſome notion 


of; after which they laid them one by the ſide of 


another without any ceremony, Some were even laid 
— 


c 0 0 U 
Coffin in theſe tombs without any embalming at all; or ſuch 
Cognate. a (light one, that there remains nothing of them in 
w—— the linen in which they were wrapped, but the bones, 
and thoſe halt rotten. It is probable, that each 
conſiderable family had one of theſe burial-places to 
themſelves; that the nitches were deligned for the 
bodies of the heads of the tamilies ; and that thoſe of 
their domeſtics or ſlaves had no other care taken of 
them than the laying them on the ground, after ha- 
ving been enbalined, or even without that; which, 
without doubt, was alſo all that was done even to the 
heads of families of lets diſtinction.” After this he 
gives an account of a way of burial, practiſed anci- 
ently in that country, which had been but lately diſco- 
'vered; and which conliſted in placing the bodies, af- 
ter they were {wathed, upon a layer of charcoal, and 
covering them with a mat, under a depth of ſand of 
ſcven or eight feet. 


gypt, is undoubted from theſe accounts; and probably 
they were only perſons of diſtiuction who were buried 
in them. It is alſo reaſonable to believe, that in 
times ſo remote as that of Joſeph, they might be 
much leſs common than afterwards ; and conſequently, 
that Joſeph's being put in a coffin in Egypt might be 
mentioned with a deſign to expreſs the great honours 
which the Egyptians did him at his death, as well as 
in life, being interred after the moſt ſumptuous man- 
ner of the Egyptians, embalmed, and put to a coffn. 
Agreeably to this, the Septuagint verſion, which was 
made for Egyptians, ſeems to repreſent coflins as a 
mark of grandeur. Job xxi. 32. DIE, 
It is no objection to this account, that the widow 
of Nain's ſon is repreſenied as carried forth to be 
buried in a 9v94@., or „ on a bier: for the pre- 
ſent inhabitants of the Levant, who are well Known 


them frequently ont to burial in a Kind of cotlin. S0 
Dr Ruſſel, in particular, deſcribes the bier uſcd for 
the Turks at Aleppo, as a kind of coffin much in the 
form of ours, only that the 1id riſes with a ledge in 
the middle. Chriſtians, indeed, as he tells us, are car- 
ricd to the grave on an open bier: but as the moſt 
common kind of bier reſembles our coffins, that uſed 
by the people of Nain might very poſlibly be of the 
ſame kind; in which caſe the word cer. was very 
proper. | 
COGGLE, or Cos, a ſmall fiſhing-boat upon the 
coaſts of Yorkſhire : and cogs (cogones) are a kind of 
little ſhips or veſſels uſed in the rivers Ouſe and Hum- 
ber; (Stat. 23 H. VIII. c. 18.) Præparatis cogonibus, 
galleis, & aliis navibus, Ec. (Matt. Paris. ann. 1066. 
And hence the cogmen, boatmen, and ſcamen, who af- 
ter ſhipwreck or loſſes by ſea travelled and wandered 
about to defrand the people by begging and ſtealing, 
until they were reſtrained by proper laws. „ 
COGITATION, a term uſed by ſome for the act 
of thinking. : 
COGNAC, a town of France in Angoumois, with 
a caſtle, where Francis I, was born. It is ſeated on the 
river Charante, in a very pleaſant country, abounding 
in wine, and remarkable for excellent brandy. W. 
Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 45. 42. ; 
__ COGNATE, in Scots law, any male relation thro' 
the mother. | 
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That cofrns then were not univerſally uſed in E- 


to lay their dead bodies in the carth unincloſed, carry 


- 


C O H 

COG NATION, in the civil law, a term for that Cognation 

line of conſanguinity which is between males and fe- i 

males, both deſcended from the ſame father; as ag- Coheſion. 

nation is for the line of parentage between males only "Vl 

deſcended from the ſame ſtock. 
 COGNI, an ancient and ſtrong town of Caramania 

in Turkey in Aſia, and the reſidence of a beglerbeg. 

It is ſeated in a pleaſant country, abounding in corn, 

fruits, pulſe, and cattle. Here are ſheep whoſe tails 

weigh 3o pounds, E. Long. 32. 56. N. Lat. 37. 56. 
COGNITIONIS cavusa, in Scots law. When a 

creditor charges the heir of his debtor to enter, in 

order to conſtitute the debt againſt him, and the heir 

renounces the ſucceſſion, the creditor can obtain no 

decreet of conſtitution of that debt againſt the heir ; 

but only a decrect ſubjecting the hereditas jacens, or 

the eſtate which belonged to the debtor, to his dili- 

gence ; and this is called a decreet cognitionis canſa, 
COGNIZANCE, or Cox Ns ANCE, in Engliſſr daw, 

has divers ſignifications. Sometimes it is an acknow- 

tedgemeut of a fine, or confeſſion of ſomething done; 


. ſometimes the hearing of a matter judicially, as to take 


cognizance of a cauſe ; and ſometimes a particular juriſ- 


_ diction, as cognizance of pleas is an authority to call 


a cauſe or plea out of another court, which no perſon 
can do but the King, except he can ſhow a charter for 
it. The cognizance is a privilege granted to a city 
or a town to hold plea of all contracts, &c. within the 


liberty; and if any one is impleaded for ſuch matters 


in the courts at Weſtminſter, the mayor, &c. of ſuch 
franchiſe may demand cognizance of the plea, and 


that it may be determined before them. 


COGNIZANCE is alfo uſed for a badge on a water- 


man's or ſerving-man's ſlecve, which is commonly the 


giver's creſt, whereby he is diſcerned to belong to this 
or that nobleman or gentleman. 1 
COGS. See CoGGLE. | | „ 
COHABITATION, denotes the ſtate of a man 
and a woman who live together without being legally 
married, By the common law of Scotland, cohabita- 
tion for year and day, or a complete twelvemonth, is 
decmed equivalent to matrimony. | 
CO-HEIR, one who ſucceeds to a ſhare of an inheri- 
tance, to be divided among ſeveral, _ 
COHESION, one of the four ſpecies of attraction, 
denoting that force by which the parts of bodies ad- 
here or ſtick together, x 
This power was firſt conſidered by Sir Iſaac News- Confidered 
ton as one of the properties eſſential to all matter, and by Sir Iſaac 
the cauſe of all that variety we obſerve in the texture Newton as 
of different terreſtrial bodies. He did not, however, n earner 
abſolutely determine that the power of coheſion was N 7 
an immaterial one ; but thought it might poſſibly ariſe, Gy 
as well as that of gravitation, from the action of an 2 
ether. His account of the original conſtitution of mat- Hisaccount 
ter is as follows : It ſeems probable, that God in the of the ori- 
beginning formed matter in ſolid, maſſy, impenetrable, ginal con- 
moveable particles; of ſuch ſizes, figures, and other *tvtion of 
properties, and in ſuch proportion to ſpace, as moſt 
conduced to the end for which be formed them: and 
that theſe primitive particles being folid, are incom- 
parably harder than any porons bodies compoſed of 


them; even ſo very hard as never to wear or break 


in pieces; no ordinary power being able to divide 
what God himſelf made one at the firſt creation. While 


the 
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Coheſion. the particles continue entire, they may compoſe bodies 
ot one and the ſame nature and texture in all ages; 
bat hould they wear away, or break in picces, the 

nature of all things depending on them would be chan- 

ged. Water and earth compoſed of old worn particles 

and ſragincas of particles, would not now be of the 

ſune texture with water and carth compoſed of ci- 

tire particles in the beginning. And therctore, that 


nature may be laſting, the changes o corporeal things 


are to be placed in the various ſeparations and new 
aſſociations and motions of theſe permanent particles; 
compound bodies being apt to break, not in the midſt 

of lolid particles, bit Where theſe particles are laid to- 

gether, and torch in a few points.“ It ſcems farther, 

« That theſe particles have not only a vis inertiæ, ac- 
eompanied with ſuch paſſive laws of motion as natu- 

rally reſult from that ſorce ; but alſo that they are 

moved by certain aCtive principles, fach as that of gra- 

vity, and that which cauſeth fermentation and the co- 

hetion of bodies, Theſe principles are to be conſider- 

ed not as occalt qualities, ſuppoſed to reſult from the 

ſpecific forms of things, but as general liws of nature 

by which the things themfelves arc formed; their 

truth appearing to us by phenomena, though their 

. cauſe is not yet diſcovered.”” | 

Attriaion The general law of nature, by which all the diffe- 
the general rent bodies in the univerſe are compoſed, according 
Jaw of na- to Sir Iſaac Newton, is that of attraction ; 1. e.“ Evc- 
ture. ry particle of matter has an attractive. force, or a 
tendency to every. other particle; which power is 
ſtrongeſt in the point of contact, and ſuddenly de- 

creaſes, infomach that it acts no more at the leaſt ſen- 

ſible diſtance; and at a greater diſtance is converted 

into a repellent force, whereby the parts fly from 

each other. On this principle of attraction may we 

account for the coheſion of bodies, otherwiſe incxpli- 

4 cable. „ 

Formation The ſmalleſt particles may cohere by the ſtrong- 
of particles eſt attractions, and compoſe bigger particles of weaker 
of different virtue; and many of theſe may cohere, and compole 
lizes, bigger particles, whoſe virtue is ſtill leſs; and fo on 
for divers ſucceſſions, until the progreſſion end in the 

biggeſt particles, on which the operations in chemiſtry, 

and the colours of natural bodies, depend; and which, 

by cohering, compoſe bodies of a ſenſible magnitude. 

Viſtin ion If the body is compact, and bends or yicl\s inward to 
of bodies preſſure without any ſliding of its parts, it is hard and 
8 claſtic ; returning to its figure with a force ariſing 
11 mm from the mutual attraction of its parts. If the parts 
flide from one another, the body is malleable or ſoft. 

If they flip eaftly, and are of a fit ſize to be apita- 


ted by heat, and the heat is great enough to Keep. 


them in agitation, the body is fluid; and 1f it be apt 
10 ſtick to things, it is humid; and the drops of eve- 
ry fluid affect a round figure by the mutual attrac- 
tions of their parts, as the globe of the earth and ſea 


affects a round figure from the mutual attraction and 


gravity of its parts. 
« Since metals diſſolved in acids attract but a ſmall 
„ quantity of the acid, their attractive force reaches but 
Exiſtence 40 a {mall diſtance. 
_ of repulſive firmative quantities ccaſe, their negative ones begin; 
power pro- ſo in mechanics, where attraction ccafes, there a re— 
d. pulſive virtue muſt ſucceed. That there really is ſuch 
a virtuz ſce us to follow from the reflections and in- 
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made. 
ever, have poſitively determined theſe powers to be 


difficulties, is to adopt the hy potheſis of Mr Boſcovich 


one another. 


Now, as in algebra, where af- 


COH 


flections of the rays of light ; the rays being repelled Colelion, 
by bodies in both thelc caics Wiikout the immediate 
contact ot the rejecting or initectitg body. The ſame 
thing ſcems allo to follow from the chlion of light; 
4 ray, as ſoon as ſhakeu off from a body by the vibra- 
ting motion of the parts of the body, and got beyond 
the reach of attraction, Veing driven away with cx- 
cecding great velocity: for that force which is ſuſfi- 
cient tO turn it back in reflection may be ſufficient to 
emit it. From the ſame repciling power it ſecms to 
be that flics walk upon the water without wetting their 
feet ; that the otycet-glailes of long teleſcopes lie up- 
on one another without touching; and that dry pow- 
ders are difficultly made to touch one another ſo as to 
ſtick together, without melting them or wetting them 
with water, which, by cxhaling, may bring them to- 
gether. | 
% The particles of all hard homogencous bodies 
which touch one another, cohere with a preat force : 
to account for which, fome philoſophers have recourſe 
to a kind of hooked atoms, which in effect 15 nothing 
clſc but to beg the queſtion. Others imagine, that 
the particles of bodies are connected by reſt, . e. in ef- 
feet by nothing at all; and others, by conſpiring mo- 
tions, i. e. by a relative reſt among themſclyes. For 
myſelf, it rather appcars to me, that the particles of 
bodies cohere by an attractive force, whereby they tend 
mutually to cach other,” 8 8 5 
From this account of the ſormation and conſtitution No cn. 
of bodies, we can conclude nothing, except that they cluſion ts 
are compoled of an infinite number of little particles, be drawn 
kept topether by a force or power ; but of what na- from this 
ture that power is, whether material or immatcrial, unt. 
we muſt remain ignorant till farther experiments are 
Some of the Newtonian philoſophers, how- 


immaterial. In conſequence of this ſuppgſition, they 

have ſo refined upon attractions and repulſions, that 

their ſyſtems ſeem not far from downright ſcepticiſm, 

or denying the exiſtence of matter altogether. - A 

ſyſtem of this Kind we find adopted by Dr Pricitley,* e. of 
from Meſſrs Boſcovich and Michell, in order to ſolve riſen, vol. 
ſome difficulties concerning the Newtonian doctrine of i. p. * 

T «c . 1, 2 . 1 | i 
light. The caſieſt method (ſays he) of ſolving all Mr Mi- 

f . | 8 ? chell's hy- 
who ſuppoſes that matter is not impenetrable, as has potheſis 2- 
been perhaps univerſally taken for granted; but that dopted by 
it conſiſts of phyſical points only, enducd with powers Dr Prieſt- 
of attraction and repulſion in the ſame manner as ſolid lex. 
matter is generally ſuppoſed to be: provided there- 


fore that any body move with a ſafticient degree of 


velocity, or have a ſufficient momentum to overcome 
any powers of repulſion that it may meet with, it will 
find no difficulty in making its way through any body 
whatever; for nothing elſe will penetrate one ano- 
ther but powers, ſuch as we know do in fact exiſt 
in the ſame place, and counterbalance or over-rule 
The moſt obvious difficulty, and indeed 
almoſt the only one that attends this hypotheſis, as it 


ſuppoſes the mutual penctrability of matter, ariſcs 


; : FS 
from the idea of the nature of matter, and the diſfi- Podics op- 
culty we meet with in attempting to force two bodies hefe each 
into the ſame place. But it is demonſtrable that the other act 


firſt obſtroction ariſes from no actual contact of mat. em 2 
1 * .* . tual COM 
ter, but ſrom mere powers of repulſion, This diſfi- . 


cult y 


con. [ 


Coheſion. culty we can overcome; and having got within one 
—— ſphere of repulſion, we fancy that we are now im- 


Mr Bax- 


rer's opini- 


On, 


Cohefion 
ſuppoſed 
owing to 


elementary tary fire. In ſupport of this it hath been urged, that 
&rc. 


peded by the ſolid matter itſelf, But the very ſame 
is the opinion of the generality of mankind with re- 
ſpect to the firſt obſtruction. Why, therefore, may 
not the next be only another ſphere of repulſion, 
which may only require a greater force than we can 
apply to overcome it, without difordering the arrange- 
ment of the conſtitucut particles; but Which may be 
overcome by a body moving with the amazing velocity 
of light. 

« This ſcheme of the immateriality of matter, as it 
may be called, or rather the mutual penetration of mat- 
ter, firſt occurred to Mr Michell on reading Baxter on 
the immateriality of the Soul. He found that this au- 


thor's idea of matter was, that it conſiſted as it were 


of bricks cemented together with immaterial mortar. 
Theſe bricks, if he would be conſiſtent with his own 


reaſoning, were again compoſed of leſs bricks, ce- 


mented likewiſe by an immaterial mortar ; and ſo on 
ad infinitum, This putting Mr Michell upon the con- 


1ideration of the ſeveral appearances of nature, he be- 
gan to percieve chat the bricks were ſo covered with 


this immaterial mortar, that if they had any exiſtence 
at all, it could not poſſibly be percicved; every ef- 
fect being produced, in nine inſtances of ten cer- 
tainly, and probably in the tenth alſo, by this im- 
material, ſpiritual, and penctrable mortar, Inſtead 
therefore of placing the world upon the giant, the 
giant upon the tortoiſe, and the tortoiſe upon he 


could not tell what, he placed the world at once upon 


itlelf.“ | 


Other philoſophers have ſuppoſed the powers both | 


of gravitation and coheſion to be material; and to be 
only different actions of the ctherial fluid, or clemen- 


before we have recourſe to a ſpiritual and immaterial 
power as the cauſe of any natural phenomenon, we 
bought to be well afſured that there is no material ſub- 
{tance with which we are acquainted, that is capable 
of producing ſuch effects. In the preſent caſe, we 
are fo far from having fuch aſſurance, that the contra- 
ry is manifeſt to our ſenſes. One inſtance of this is 
in the experiment with the Magdeonrg hemiſpheres, as 
they are called. Tlicte are two hollow hemiſpheres 


of braſs, exactly fitted to one another, ſo as to form 


one globe when joined togerher, without admitting any 
air at the joining. In this ſtate, if the air within 
them is exhanſted by means of a pump, they will co- 
here with ſuch force, if they are five or fix inches di- 


ameter, as to require a weight of ſome hundreds of 


pounds to ſeparate them. The preflure of the at- 
moſphere, we ſec, is in this caſe capable of produ- 


cing a very ſtrong coheſion; and if there is in nature 


any fluid more penctrating, as well as more power- 
ful in its eflects, than the air we breathe, it is poſſible 
that what is called the a!tradion of cohejion may ſome 
how or other be an ctfect of the action of that f.uid. 
Such a fluid as this is the clement of fire; Its activity 
is ſach as io penerate z!1. bolics Whatever; and in the 
ſtate in which it is commonly called fare, it acts accord- 
ing to the quantity of {ulid matter contained in the 
body, In this ſtate, it is capable of diilolving the 
{trongeſt coheſions obſerved in nature: but whatever 
1s capable of diffolving any coheſion, muſt necefari]; 
beenducd with greater power than that by which the 


Hy 1 


we obſerve it to occaſion. 
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toheſion is cauſed. Fire, therefore, being able to 
diſolve coheſions, mult alſo be capable of cauſin 
them, provided its power is exerted for that purpoſe. 
Nor will it ſcem at all ſtrange that this fluid ſhould act 


iu two ſuch oppolite ways, when we conſider the dif- 
ferent appearanecs which it aſlumes. Theſe are 


three, viz, fire or heat, in which it conſumes, de- 


ſtroys, and diſſolves: light, in which it ſeems deprived 
of all deſtructive or diflolvent power, and to be the 
moſt mild, quiet, and placid being in nature. The 


third ſtate of this clement is, when it becomes what 


is called "the electric fluid, and then it attracts, re- 
pels, and moves bodies in a vaſt variety of ways, 


without either burning or rendering them viſible by 
its Jight. 


cither of the other two; for a violent ſhock of clec- 


tricity will diſplace and tear in pieces the moſt heavy 
and ſolid bodies. The ſeeming capricious nature of 


In this ſtate it 1s not leſs powerſul than in 


Cohefion, 
Coheba- 

tion. 

— ron 


this fluid, however, probably renders it leſs ſuſpected 


as the cauſe of coheſion, than it otherwiſe would be, 


were the attractions regular and permanent, Which 


1. But here we muſt obſerve, 
that the fluid has an cxiſtence in all bodies before the 


experiments are tried which make its effects viſible to 
us, and was acting in them according to its ſettled 


and cſtabliſhed laws. While acting in this manner it 
was perfectly inviſible; and all we can do is, to pro- 
duce foie little infringement of theſe regular laws 
according to which it commonly acts, 
however, the electrical attractions produced by art are 
found to be pretty permanent and ſtrong. Thus, Mr 
Symmer, in ſome experiments with filk ſtockings, 
found their attraction fo ſtrong, that it required up- 
wards of 15 pounds weight to ſeparate them from 


In ſome caſes, 


each other; and this attraction would continue for 


more than an hour. In plates of glaſs, too, he ob- 


{crved a remarkable collcſion when clectriſied. In 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1777, we find this 


hy potheſis taken notice of, and in ſome meaſure adopt- - 


ed, by Mr IIcnly. * Some gentlemen (ſays he) have 
ſuppoſed that the clectric mater is the cauſe of the 
coheſion of the particles of budics, 
matter be, as I {ufpect, a rcal elementary fire inhe- 


founded; aud perhaps the foldering of metals, and 


It the dlectrie 


Tent in all bodies, that opiniou may probably be well 


the cementation of iron, by tire, may he contidered as 


ſtrong provts of the truth of their hypotheſis.” 

On this laſt hypothelis we muſt obſerve, that if the 
clecirin, or any other Hind, is ſuppoled to be the cauſe 
of the attraction of coheſion univerſally, the particles 
of that Huid muſt Le deſtitute of all coheſion between 
tnemfelves ; otherwiſe we ſhould be at as great a loſs 
to account for the coheſion of theſe particles, as for 
that of terreſtrial matter, Philoſophers, indeed, do 
uot {uppaſe any coheftion between the particles of the 
electric fluid theinfelves ; it is generally belicved that 


the particles of this fluid are repulſive of one ano-. 


ther, thougi attracted by all other matter. If this is 
a fact, we cannot ſuppoſe the electric fluid to be the 
cauſe of coheſion. he probability or improbability 
of the hy potheſis juſt mentioned, mult greatly depend 
on its being aſcertained whether the particles of the 
cleric fluid do really repel one another, aud attract 


all other kinds of matter, or not; but for this we muſt 


refer to the article ELECTRICITY: 
COHOBATTNOUN, in chemistry 


181 b 3; 


an operation by 


Cohoru 
| 
: Coin, 
— — 
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which the ſame liquor is frequently diſtilled from the 
ſame body, either with an intention to diflolve this 
body, or to produce ſome change upon it, This is 
one of thoſe operations which the ancient chemiſts 
practiſed with great patience and zeal, and which are 


now neglected. To make this operation eaſier, and 
to prevent the trouble of frequently changing the vel- 
ſels, a particular kind of alembic, called a pelican, was 
invented. This veſſel was made in the form of a cu- 


curbit with an alembic-head, but had two ſpouts com- 


and died in 1704. 


municating with the body. As the vapour roſe up 
into the head, it was gradually condenſed, and ran 
down the ſpouts into the body of the pelican, from 
whence it was again diſtilled; and ſo on. This vel- 
ſel is repreſented Plate CXXXIV. fig. 6. - 
COHORN (N.) the greateſt engincer Holland has 
produced. Among his other works, which are eſteem- 
ed maſter-picces of ſkill, he fortified Bergen-op-zoom ; 
which, to the ſurpriſe of all Europe, was taken by the 
French in 1747. He wrote a treatiſe on fortification ; 


COHORT, in Roman antiquity, the name of part 


of the Roman legion, comprehending about 600 men. 
There were ten cohorts in a legion, the firſt of which 


excceded all the reſt both in dignity and number of 
When the army was ranged in order of battle, 
the firſt cohort took up the right of the firſt line; 


men, 


the reſt followed in their natural order: fo that the 


third was in the centre of the firſt line of the legion, 


and the fifth on the left; the ſecond between the firſt 


and third; and the fourth between the third and fifth: 
the five remaining cohorts formed a ſcond line in thei 
natural order. 
COIF, the badge of a ſergeant at law, who is cal- 

ed ſergeant of the coif, from the lawn coif they wear 
under their caps, when they are created ſergeants. 

The chief uſe of the coif was to cover the clerical 
tonſure. See ToONn$SURE. 


COILFNG, on ſhipboard, implies a ſort of ſerpen- 


tine winding of a cable or other rope, that it may 


occupy a ſmall ſpace in the ſhip. Each of the wind- 
ings of this ſort is called a Tale and one range of 
fakes upon the ſame line is called a tier. There are 


generally from five to ſeven fakes in a tier; and three 


or four tiers in the whole length of a cable. 
however, depends on the extent of the fakes. 


The 
ſmaller ropes employed about the fails are coiled up- 
on cleats at ſea, to prevent their being entangled a- 


mongſt one another in traverſing, contracting, or ex- 


tending the ſails. | | 
COILON, in the ancient Grecian theatres, the 
ſame with the cavea of the Romans. | | 
COIMBRA, a handſome, large, and celebrated 


town of Portugal, capital of the province of Beira, 


with a biſhop's ſee, and a famous univerſity. The 
cathedral and the fountains are very magnificent. It 
is ſeated in a very pleaſant country abounding in vine- 
yards, olive-trees, and fruits, It ſtands on à moun- 
rain, by the ſide of the river Mondego. W. Long. 
8, 59. N. Lat. 40. 10. 

COIN, a piece of metal converted into money by 
the impreſſing of certain marks or figures thereon. 

Coln differs from Money as the ſpecies from the 
genus. Money is any matter, whether metal, wood, 


leather, glaſs, horn, paper, fruits, ſhells, or kernels, 
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which have currency as a medium in CommMERcE. 


Coin is a particular ſpecies, always made of metal, and 


ſtruck according to a certain proceſs called Co ix ix c. 

The preciſe epocha of the invention of money is 
too ancient for our annals; and, if we might argue 
from the neceſſity and obyiouſneſs of the thing, muſt 
be nearly cocval with the world. | 
Whether coins be of equal antiquity, may admit of 
ſome doubt ; eſpecially as moſt of the ancient writers 
are ſo frequent and expreſs in their mention of lea- 
thern- moncys, paper-moneys, wooden-moneys, &c, 
Some, however, notwithſtanding this are of opinion, 
that the firſt moneys were of metal : the reaſons they 
give, are the firmneſs, neatneſs, cleanlineſs, durable- 
nes, and univerſality of metals ; which, however, do 
rather conclude they ought to have been ſo, than that 
they actually were ſo. 

In effect, the very commodities themſelves were 
the firſt moneys, 7. e. were current for one another 
by way of exchange; and it was the difficulty of cut- 
ting or dividing certain commodities, and the impoſ- 
ſibility of doing it without great loſs, that firſt put men 
on the expedient of a general] medium. See Ex- 
CHANGE. „ | 

Indeed, thus much may be ſaid in behalf of coins, 


that, on this view, it was natural for men to have 


their firſt recourſe to metals; as being almoſt the on- 
ly things whoſe goodneſs and as it were integrity, is 
not diminiſhed by partition ; beſides the advantages 
above expreſſed, and the conveniences of melting and 
returning them into a maſs of any ſize or weight. 

It was probably, then, this property of metals 
which firſt accuſtomed people, who trafficked toge- 


ther, to account them in lieu of quantities of other 


merchandizes in their exchanges, and at lengih to 
ſubſtitute them wholly in their ſtead ; and thus aroſe 
money: as it was their other property to preſerye 
any mark or impreſſion a long time, which confirmed 
them in the right; and thus was the firſt riſe of coins. 

In the firſt ages, each perſon cut his metal into 
pieces of different ſizes and forms, according to the 
quantity to be given for any merchandize, or accord- - 
ing to the demand of the ſeller, or the quantity ſtipu- 
lated between them. To this end they went to mar- 
ket loaden with metal in proportion to the purchaſe 
to be made, and furniſhed with inſtruments for por- 
tioning it, and ſcales for dealing it out, according as 
occaſion required. By degrees, it was found more 


commodious to have pieces ready weighed; and as 


there were different weights required according to 
the value of the different wares, all thoſe of the ſame 
weight began to be diſtinguiſhed with the ſame mark 
or figure : thus were coins carried one ſtep further. 
At length the growing commerce of money begin- 
ning to be diſturbed with frauds, both in the weights 
and the matter, the public authority interpoſed ; and 
hence the firſt ſtamps or impreſſions of money; to 
which ſucceeded the names of the moniers; and at 
length the effipy of the prince, the date, legend, and 
other precautions to prevent the alterations of the ſpe- 
cies; and thus were coins completed, | 
Modern Corns. In England the current ſpecies of 


gold are the guinea, half-guinea, Jacobus, Jaureat, 
, angel, and roſe-noble : the four laſt of which are now 


ſeldom to be met with; having been moſt of them 
| £2 con- 
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converted into guineas, chiefly during the reign of 
Charles II. and james II. The filver coins are the 
crown, half-crown, ſhilling, and ſixpence. Copper 
coins are the half- penny and farthing. 

In Scotland, by the articles of the Union, it is ap- 
pointed that all the coins be reduced to the Engliſh, 
and the ſame accounts obſerved throughout, Till then 
the Scots had their pounds, ſhillings, and pence, as in 
England; but their pound was but 20 pence Engliſh, 
and the others in proportion: accordingly, their merk 
was 1358. Scots, current in England at 13, . their 
noble in proportion. Belides theſe they had their tur- 
norer-pence and half-pence; their penny , of that of 
England: beſides baſe money of achiſons, babees, and 
777 The bodle ; of the penny, ; of the N 
of the babee, and * of the plack. 

In Ircland, the coins are as in England, viz, ſhil- 
lings, pence, &c, With this difference, that their ſhil- 
ling is but equal to 1122, d. Sterling: whence their 
pound is only 188. 57d. 

But, for a view of all the coins preſently current in 
the four quarters of the globe, with their values and pro- 
portions, ſee the table ſubjoined to the article Mo x Ex. 
In many places ſhells are current for coins; particu- 
larly a ſmall white kind dug out of the ground in the 


Maldives, and ſome parts of America, called in the 
Indies cowrtes, or coris, on the coaſt of Africa bone, 


and in America porcelaines ; of which it takes a vaſt 
number to be equivalent in value to a penny. Of zim- 
bis, another kind of ſhell current, particularly in the 
kingdoms of Angola and Congo, two thouſand make 
what the negroes call a maccute; Which is no real mo- 
ney ; for of this there is none in this part of Africa 
but a manner of reckoning : thus, two Flemiſh knives 
they. eſteem a maroute ; a copper-baſon two pounds 


weight, and 12 inches diameter, t they reckon three : 


macoutes ; a fuſee ro, GC | 
In ſome places fruits are current for coins. Of 


theſe there are three ſorts uſed ; two in America, par- 
ticularly among the Mexicans, which are the cacao and 
maize ; the other in the Eaſt Indics, 9. almonds 


brought thither from Lar, and growing in the deſarts 


of Arabia. Of cacao 15 are eſtcemed equivalent to 


a Spaniſh rial, or ſeven pence ſterling. Maize has 
ceaſed to be a common money ſince the diſcovery 


of America by the Europeans. Almonds are chiefly 
_ uſed where the -owries are not current. As the year 


proves more or leſs favourable to this fruit, the value 
of the money is higher or lower. In a common 
year 40 almonds are ſet apainſt a peſcha, or half- 
penny ſterling ; which brings each almond to 2, of a 
ſarthing. 

Ancient Cos vs are thoſe chiefly which have been 
current among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. Their 
values and proportions are as follows, 


JEWISH. 3. . d. ter. 
Geral — — — o 0 17 
J 10 Becah — — o O 177 
200 a2 Shekel — — 0 o 2} 
1200 72 Maneh | ; 
52Mina 3 9 TT v8 
6 ooo 50030 50 Talent —— 342 3 9 
Solidus aureus, or ſextula, worth — » 12 0 
Siclus aureus, worth — 7:16 6 
A talent of gold, worth — 5475 0 o 


Vol. V. 


| GRECITAN. 6. d. qri.ſter 

Lepion — —— — 0:0 ay 
| 7Chalcus — — 8 
_214| 2/Dichalcus — — 0 0 tir; 
|_ 28] 4} 2|Hemiobolum —— 8 
56 & 4 4/2 Obolus — — 8 x 18 
112] 16 8 4| 2|Diobolum — 0 2 1 
_224]_32| 16 2 4.214 Tetrobolum — 0 5 07 
328 48 2412 _6 31 2]Drachma G7 --.3 

662] 97 "48 24 24/12_6| 3|_2|Didrachmon 1 
1324192 9548 2412 1. en ſtater 2 3 
11660 3841 20 60 30 1507 24 14[Pentrad. 3 


Note: Of theſe the drachma, didrachm, &c. were 


of ſilyer, the reſt for the moſt part of braſs. The 
other parts, as tridrachm, triobolus, &c. were ſome- 


times coined, 

Note alſo: The drachma is here, with the generality 
of authors, ſuppoſed equal to the denarius; though 
there is reaſon to believe that the drachma was ſome- 


what the weightier. See DRACHMA and DENARIUs. 


| | 4. J. 4. Steth 
The Grecian gold coin was the" 5 
ſtater aureus, weighing two attic 
drachms, or half of the ſtater ar- 


genteus; and exchanging uſually | 0.10" 1] 
for 25 attic drachms of ſilver; iu 
ſterl. money 

According to our proportion of 1 
gold to ſilver 9 


There were likewiſe the ſtater , 0 
cycizenus, exchanging for 28 attic C 0 18 1 
drachms, or — | 

Stater philippicus, and ſtater 
alexandrinus, of the ſame value. 

Stater daricus, according to Jo- 


ſephus, worth 50 attic drachms, 1 14 3 
or . 


Stater cræſius, of the ſame value; 


| ROMAN, 5. d. grs.Sterl, 

Teruncius — — 89 Of 
Asemilibella — 85 0 1 

I [Libella 825 

4 248 — 8 37 

10 5027 Seſtertius 3 9 1 1 
olrol c |Quinarias 1. : ; 

__ 5 2Victoriatus 1 | 3 57 
acj2o|10| 2 Denarius — 8 7 3 


Note: Of theſe the denarius, victoriatus, ſeſtertius, 
and ſometimes the as, Were of lilyer, the reſt of braſs. 
See As, &c. 

There were ſometimes alſo coined of braſs the triens, 
ſextans, uncia, ſextula, and dupondius. 3 
The Romon gold coin was the) /. . d. Sterl. 
aureus, which weighed Dor tn 
double the denarius; the value of 
which, according to the firſt pro- 2 70 
portion of coinage, mentioned by 
Pliny, was 5 

According to the proportion that } 
obtains now amonpſt us, worth | FP 


2, 


Ac- 


Coin, 


Coinage. portion, mentioned by Livy and 


C O1 5 
According to the decuple pro- „ /. . 4. 
G 12 11 


Julius Pollux, worth 


According to the proportion 
mentioned by Tacitus, and which 


_ afterwards obtained, whereby the} © 16 1? 


aureus exchanged for 25 denarli, 
1,5 Value | 
Coin, in architecture, a kind of dye cut diagonal- 


— — — 


wilc, after the manner of a flight of a ſtair-caſe, ſer- 


ving at bottom to ſupport columns in a level, and at 
top to correct the inclination of an entablature ſup- 
porting, a vault. | 8 

Coin is alſo uſed for a ſolid angle compoſed of two 
ſirſaces inclined towards cach other, whether that 


angle be exterior, as the coin of a wall, a tree, &c. or 
interior, as the coin of a chamber or chimney. Sec 


Ao. 8 | 
COINAGE, or ColxixG, the art of making mo- 
ney, as performed either by the hammer or mill. 
Formerly the fabric of coins was different from 


what it is at preſent, They cut a large plate of me- 


tal into ſeveral little ſquares, the corners of which 
were cat off with ſheers. - After having ſhaped theſe 


pieces, ſo as to render them perfectly conformable, in 
point of weight, to the ſtandard piece, they took cach 


piece in hand again, to make it exactly round by a 
gentle hammering. This was called a ylanchet, and 
was fit for immediate coining. Then engravers pre- 


pared, as they (till do, a couple of ſteel maſſes in form 
of dycs, cut and terminated by a flat ſurface, rounded 


off at the edges, They engraved or ſtamped on it the 
hollow of a head, a croſs, a ſcutcheon, or any other 


tigure, according to the cuſtom of the times, with a 


ſhort legend. As one of theſe dyes was to remain 


- dormant, and the other moveable, the former ended 


in a ſquare priſm, that it might be introduced into the 


ſquare hole of the block, which, being fixed very faſt, 
kept the dye as ſteady as any vice could have done. 


The planchet of metal was horizontally laid upon this 
inferior maſs, to receive the ſtamp ot it on one fide, 
and that of ihe upper dye, wherewith it was covered, 
On the oiher. This moveable dye, having its round 
£121raved furface reliſting upon the planchet, had at its 
oppoiite extremity a flat ſquare, and larger ſurface, 
upon which they gave feveral heavy blows, with a 
hammer of an enormous ſize, till the double ſtamp 
was ſufficiently, in rclievo, impreſſed on each fide of 
the planchet. This being finiſhed, was immediately 
{1cceeded by another, and they thus became a ſtandard 
-vin, which had the degree of fineneſs of the weight and 
mark determined by the judgment of the inſpectors, 
to make it good current money. The ſtrong tem- 
pering which was and is ſtill given to the two dyes, 
rendering them capable of bearing thoſe repeated 
blows. Coining has been conſiderably improved and 
rendered expeditious, by ſeveral ingenious machines, 
and by a wile application of the ſureſt phyſical expe- 
riments to the methods of fining, dyeing, and ſtamping 
the different metals. 

The three fineſt inſtruments the mint-man uſes, are 
rhe laminating engine; the machine for making the 
zmprefſions on the edges of coins; and the mill. 

After they have taken the mina, or plates of me- 


1360 
tal, out of the mould into Which they are caſt, they Coinage. 
do not beat them on the anvil, as was formerly done,. 
but they make them paſs and repaſs between the ſe- 


and in the twinkling of an eye. 


COIl 


veral rollers of the Jaminating engine, which being 
gradually brought cloſer and cloſer to cach other, pre- 
icntly give the lamina its uniform and exact thickneſs. 
Inſtead of dividing the lamina into {mall ſquares, they 
at once cut clean out of it as many planchets as it can 
contain, by means of a ſharp ſteel trepan, of a roun- 
diſh figure, hollow within, and of a proportionable 
diameter, to ſhape and cut off the piece at one and the 
ſame time. After theſe planchets have been prepared 
and weighed with ſtandard pieces, filed or ſcraped to 


get off the ſuperfluous part of the metal, and then 


boiled aud made clean, they arrive, at laſt, at the ma- 


chine (fig. 1.), which marks them upon the edge; 


and finally, the mill (ſig. 2), which, ſqueezing each 


of them ſingly between the two dyes, brought near 
cach other with one blow, forces the two ſurfaces or 


fields of the piece to fill exactly all the vacancies of the 


two figures engraved hollow. The engine which ſerves 


to laminate lead, gives a ſufficient notion of that which 
ſerves to flaten gold and ſilver laminæ between rollers 
of a leſſer ſize. | | | | 

The principal picces of the machine (fig. 1.), to 
ſtamp coins on the edge, are two ſteel laminæ, about 
a line thick, One half of the legend, or of the ring, 
is engraved on the thickneſs of one of the laminx, 
and the other half on the thickneſs of the other ; and 


theſe two laminæ are ſtraight, although the planchet 


marked with them be circular. | | 

When they ſtamp a planchet, they firſt put it be- 
tween the laminæ in ſuch a manner, as that theſe be- 
ing cach of them laid flat upon a copper-plate, which 
is faſtened upon a very thick wooden table, and the 
planchet being likewiſc laid flat upon the ſame plate, 
the edge of the planchet may touch the two lamina 
on cach ſide, and in their thick part. 

One of theſe laminz is immoveable, and faſtened 


with ſeveral ſcrews ; the other ſlides by means of a 


dented wheel, which takes into the teeth that are on 
the ſurface of the lamina. This ſliding lamina makes 


the planchet turn in ſuch a manner, that it remains 


ſtamped on the edge, when it has made one turn. 


Only crown and half-crown pieces can bear the im- 


preſſion of letters on the thickneſs of their edges. 
The coining engine or mill is ſo handy (fig. 2.), 

that a ſingle man may ſtamp twenty thouſand planchets 

in one day: gold, filver, and copper planchets, are all 


of them coined with a null, to which the coining 


ſquares (fig. 3.), commonly called dyes, are faſtened ; 
that of the face under, in a ſquare box garniſhed with 
male and female ſcrews, to fix and keep it ſteady ; and 
the other above, in a little box garniſhed with the 
ſame ſcrews, to faſten the coining ſquare, The plan- 


chet is laid flat on the ſquare of the effigy, which is 


dormant; and they immediately pull the bar of the 
mill by its cords, which cauſes the ſcrew ſet within it 
to turn, This enters into the female ſcrew, which is 
in the body of the null, and turns with ſo much ſtrength 
that by puſhing the upper ſquare upon that of the 
effigy, the planchet, violently preſſed between both 
ſquares, receives the impreſſion of both at one pull, 


The 
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final cxamination of the mint wardens, 
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The planchet thus ſtampt and coined, goes through 
from whoic 
hands it goes into the world. 5 
In the Corning of Medals, the proceſs is the ſame, 
in effect, with that of money; the principal difterence 
conſiſting in this, that money having but a ſmall re- 
lieyo, receives its impreſſion at a ſingle ſtroke ot the 
engine ; whereas for medals the height of their re- 
licvo makes it neceflary that the ſtroke be repeated 
ſeveral times: to this end the piece is taken out from 
between the dyes, heated, and returned again ; which 
proceſs, in medallions and large medals, is repeated 
tifteen or twenty times before the full impreſſion be 
given: care muſt be taken, every time the planchet is 
removed, to take off the ſuperfluous metal ſtretched 
beyond the circumference with a file. Medallions, 
and medals of high relievo, are uſually firſt caſt in 


land, by reaſon of the difficulty of ſtamping them in 


the preſs, where they are put only io perfect them; 
in regard the ſand does not leave them clear, ſmooth, 
and accurate enough, Therefore we may ſee that 
medals recieve their form and impreſſion by degrees, 
Whereas money receives them all at once. 1 

Britiſh CornAce, both by the beauty of the engra- 
ving, and by the invention of the impreſſions on the 
edges, that admirable expedient for preventing the al- 
te ration of the ſpecies, is carried to the utmoſt perfec- 
tion. 

It was only in the reign of king William. III. that 


the hammer-money ceaſed to be current in England, 


where till then it was ſtruck in that manner, as in 
other nations. Before the hammer ſpecies was called 
in, the Engliſh money was in a wretched condition, 
having been filed and clipped by natives as well as fo- 
rcigners, inſomuch that it was ſcarce left of half the 
value: the retrieving this diſtreſſed ſtate of the Eng- 
liſh money is looked upon as one of the glories of king 
William's reign. 

The Britiſh coinage is now wholly performed in the 
Tower of London, where there is a corporation for 
it under the title of the mt. 
here, as there are ſtill in other countries, the rights of 
ſcinorage and braſſage : but ſince the eighteenth year 
of king Charles II. there is nothing taken either for 
the king or for the expences of coining ; ſo that weight 
is returned for weight, to any perſon who carries their 

gold and filver to the Tower. tes 
The ſpecies coined in Great Britain are eſteemed 
contraband goods, and not to be exported. All fo- 
reign ſpecies are allowed to be ſent out of the realm, 
as well as gold and ſilver in bars, ingots, duſt, e. 

Barvary CornAGt, particularly that of Fez and Tu- 
nis, is under no proper regulations as every goldſmith, 
Jew, or even private perſon, undertakes it at pleaſure ; 
which practice renders their money exceeding bad, 
and their commerce very unſafe. | 

Muſcovite CornAGE. In Muſcoyy there is no other 
coin {track but ſilver, and that only in the cities of 
Muſcow, Novogrod, Twere, and Pleſkow, to which 
may be added Peterſburgh, The coinage of each of 
theſe cities is let out to farm, and makes part of the 
royal revenue, 

Perſian CotxacE. All the money made in Perſia 
is ſtruck with a hammer, as is that of the reſt of Aſia ; 
and the ſame may be underſtood of America, and the 
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male in the act of generation. 


Formerly there were 


8 5 

q k 1 
C O 
coaſts of Africa, and even Muſcovy : the king's duty, 
in Perſia, is {even and a half per cert, for all the mo- 
neys coined, which are lately reduced to filver and 
copper, there being no gold coin there except a kind 
of medals, ai the acceſlion of a ncw ſophi. 

Spaniſh Col wan is eſteemed one of the leaſt perfect 
in Europe, It is ſettled at Seville and Segovia, the 
only cities where gold and ſilver are ſtruck. 

COIRE, or, as the Germans call it, Cavs, a large 
and handſome town of Switzerland, and capital of the 
country of the Griſons, with a biſhop's ſee, whole pre- 
late has the right of coining money. It is divided 


into two parts; the leaſt of which is of the Roman 


Catholic religion, and the greateſt of the Proteſtant. 
It is governed by its own laws, and ſeated in a plain, 
abounding in vineyards and game, on the river Pleſ- 
ſare, halt a mile from the Rhine. E. Long. 9. 27. 


COITION, the intercourſe between male and fe- 


C oining 


Coke. 
— 


It is obſerved that frogs are forty days in the act of 


coition. Bartholine, &c. relate, that butterflies make 
130 vibrations of the wings in one act of coition. 
COIX, jos's-TEARS : A genus of the triandria or- 


der, belonging to the monœcia claſs of plants; and in 


the natural method ranking under the 4th order, Cra- 
mina. The male flowers grow in ſpikes remote trom 
one another; the calyx is a biflorous, beardleſs glume. 


The calyx of the female is a biflorous glume ; the co- 


rolla a beardleſs glume ; the ſtyle bipartite ; the ſced 
covered with the calyx oflified. Of this there is but 
one ſpecies, a native of the Archipelago iſlands, and 
frequently cultivated in Spain and Portugal, and alſo 
in the Weſt Indies. It is an annual plant, riſing from 
a fibrous root, with two or three jointed ſtalks, to the 


height of two feet, with ſingle, long, narrow leaves at 


each joint, reſembling thole of the reed; at the baſe 
of the lcaves come out the ſpikes of flowers ſtandin 

on {ſhort foot-ſtalks; the ſceds greatly reſemble thole 
of gromwell; whence the plant has by ſome Writers 
becn called /thoſpermum. This plant may be propa- 
gated in Britain by ſeeds brought from Portugal, 
and ſown on a hot-bed ; after which the young plants 
are to be removed into a warm border, and planted at 
the diſtance of two feet at leaſt from cach other. The 


will require no other care than to be kept free from 
weeds, In Spain and Portugal the poor people grind 


the ſceds of this plant, in times of ſcarcity, and make 
a coarſe kind of bread of them. The ſceds are inclo- 
ſed in ſmall capſules about the bigneſs of an Engliſh pea, 
and of different colours, 
and uſed inſtead of bracelets by ſome of the poorer ſort 
in the Weſt Indies, but eſpecially by the negroes. 
COKE, or Cooxt (Sir Edward), lord chief juſtice 


of the king's bench in the reign of James I. was de- 


Theſe are ſtrung upon ſilk, 


ſcended from an ancient family in Norfolk, and born 


at Milcham in 1549. When he was a ſtudent in the 
Inner-Temple, the firſt occaſion of his diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf was the ſtating the caſe of a cook belonging to 
the Temple ſo exactly, that all the houſe, who were 
puzzled with it, admired him and his pleading, and the 
whole bench took notice of him. After his marriage 


with a lady of great fortune, preferments flowed in 


upon him. The cities of Norwiſh and Coventry choſe 
him for their recorder; the county of Norfolk, for 
R 2 


one. 


Coke 


5 
Colberg. 
— — 


Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower in 1612. 
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one of their knights in parliament ; aud the houle of 
commons, for their ſpeaker, in the 35th year of queen 
Elizabeth. The queen appointed him ſolicitor-gencral 


in 1592, and attorney-gcueral the next year. In 
1603, he was knighted by king James I.; and in No- 
vember the fame year, upon the trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Cc. at Wincheſter, he treated that gentle- 
man with a ſcurrility of language hardly to be paral- 
leled. June 27, he was appointed lord chief jultice 
of the common pleas; and in 1613, lord chict juſtice 
of the king's bench, and ſworn one of the privy coun- 
cil. 
and proſecution of the perions employed in poiſoning 
His 
conteſt not long after with the lord chancellor Egeton, 
with ſome other caſcs, haſtened the ruin of his inte- 
reſt at court: ſo that he was ſequeſtered from the 
council-table and the office of lord chief juſtice. 
1621, he vigorouſly maintained in the houſe of com- 
mons, that no proclamation is of any force againſt the 
parliament. The ſame year, being looked upon as 
one of the great inceudiarics in the houſe of commons, 
he was removed from the council of ſtate with dil- 
grace; the king ſaying, that“ he was the fitteſt in- 
ſtrument for a tyraut that ever was in England:“ he 
was alſo committed to the Tower, and his papers were 
ſcized. Upon the calling of a new parliament in 
1625, the court-party, to prevent his being clected a 
member, got him appointed ſheritt of Buckinphain- 


(hire; to avoid the office, if poſlible, he drew up ex- 


ceptions againſt the oath of a theriff, but was obliged 
to undertake the office, In 1629, he ſpoke vigoroully 
upon grievances ; and made a ſpeech in which he at- 
firmed, that the duke of Buckingham was the cauſe 
of all our miſerics.“ 


bed, his papers and laſt will were ſeized by an order 


of council. He dicd in 1634, and publithed many 


Works: the moſt remarkable are his Inſtitutes of the 


laws of England; the firſt part of which is only a tranſ- 
lation and comment of Sir Thomas Littleton, one of 


the chief juſtices of the common pleas in the reign of 


ecls, and cod. 


Edward IV. | 
 COKENHAUSEN, a ſtrong town of Livonia in 
Sweden, on the river Divina. E. Long. 24. 26. N. 
Lat. $6.. 40» | | 

COL, a name given by ſome to one of the weſtern 
jflancs of Scotland, it abounds in corn, paſture, ſalmon, 
W. Long. 7. 35. N. Lat. 57. 
COLAPIS, Corops (inc. geog.), a river of Li- 


- burnia, whichafter a winding north-caſt courſe, falls into 


the Savus, at the Iuſula Segiſtica. Now the Cr/pe, the 
boundary of the Alps, running through Croatia into 


the Save. Colapiani, the people living on it (Pliny). 


COLARBASIANS, or CoLokBasIANS, a ſet of 
Chriſtians in the ſecond century; ſo called from their 
leader Colarbaſus, a diſciple of Valentinus ; who, with 
Marcus, another diſciple of the ſame maſter, maintain- 
ed the whole plenitude, and perfection, of truth and 
religion, to be contained in the Greek alphabet: and 
that it was upon this account that e Chriſt was 
called the a/pha and omega. This ſect was a branch of 
the Valentinians. See alſo Marcoslans. 

COLBERG, a ſtrong, handſome ſea-port town of 
Germany, in Pomerania, belonging to the king of 
Pruſſia, It is remarkable for its {alt works; and is 


33-1 
ſcated at the mouth of the river Perſant, on the Baltic Colbert, 
ſca, 60 miles north-eaſt of Stetin, and 3o north-eaſt of- 


In 1615, he was very vigorous in the diſcovery 


In 


ſcen it, C 
turn without it, though the cardinal treated him rough- 


While he lay upon his death- 


his intendant. 


COL 


Camin. E. Long. 15. 57. N. Lat. 54. 18. 
COLBERT (JOHN Baerisrt), marquis of Segnelai, 
one of tlic greateſt ſtateſmen that France ever had, 
Vas born at Paris in 1619; and deſcended from a fa- 
mily that lived at Rheims in Champaigne, no way 
conſiderable for its ſplendor and antiquity, His grand- 
father is {aid to have been a wine-merchant, and his 
father at firſt followed the ſame occupation; but after— 
wards traded in cloth, and at laſt in ilk. Our Colbert 
was inſtructed in the arts of merchandize; and after- 
wards became clerk to a notary. In 1648, his rela- 
tion John Bap:iſt Colbert, lord of S. Pouange, preter- 
red him to the ſervice of Michael Le Tellier, ſecretary 
of (tate, whole ſiſter he had married; and here he diſ- 
covered fuch diligence, and exactneſs in executing all 
the commiſſions that were entruſted ro his care, that 
he quickly grew diſtinguiſhed, One day his matter 
{cnt him to cardinal Mazarine, who was then at Sc- 
dan, with a letter wriiten by the queen mother; and 
ordered him to bring it back, atter that miniſter had 
Colbert carried the letter, and would not re- 


ly, uſed ſeveral arts to deceive him, and obliged him to 
wait for it ſeveral days. Some time after, the cardinal 
returning to court, and wanting one to Write his agenda 
or memoranda, dclired Le Tellier to furniſh him with 


a perlon fit for that employment : and Colbert being 


preſented to him, the cardinal had ſome remembrance 
of him, and delircd to know where he had ſeen him. 
Colbert was afraid of putting him in mind of Sedan, 
leſt the remembrance ot his importunacy, in demand- 
ing the queen's letter, ſhould renew the cardinal's an- 
ger. But his eminency was ſo far from hating him for 
his faithfulneſs to his late maſter, that he recieved him 
on condition, that he ſhould ſerve him with the like 
zcal and fidelity, _ 5 
Colbert applied himſelf wholly to the advancement 
of his maſter's intereſts, and gave him ſo many marks 
of his diligence and ſkill, that afterwards he made him 
He accommodated himſelf fo dcx- 
tcroully to the inclinations of that miniſter, by retrench- 
ing his ſnperfiuous expences, that he was entruſted 
with the management of that gainful trade of ſelling 
benefices and governments. It was by Colbert's 
counſel, that the cardinal obliged the governors of 
frontier places to maintain their garriſons with the 
contributions they exacted; with which advice his 
eminency was extremely pleafed. He was ſent to 
Rome, to negociate the reconciliation of cardinal de 
Rets, for which the Pope had ſhowed ſome concern; 
and to perſuade his holineſs to conſent to the diſin- 
camerating of Caſto, according to the treaty concluded 
with his predeceſſor Urban VIII. Upon the whole, 


Mazarine had ſo high an opinion of Colbert's abilities, 


and withal ſuch a regard for his faithful ſervices, that 
at his death, which happened in 1661, he carneſtly 
recommended him to Louis XIV, as the propereſt 
perſon to regulate the finances, which at that time 
ſtood in much need of reformation, Louis accept- 
ed the recommendation, and made Colbert inten— 
dant of the finances. He applied himſelf to their 
regulation, and ſucceeced: though it procured him 
many enemies, and ſome affronts. France is alſo 

| obliged 


COL . %% COL 
Colbert. obliged to this miniſter for eſtabliſhing at that time took to carry the ſame execution. His main de- Colbert, 


her trade with the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, a great de- ſign in reforming the tedious methods of proceeding at Colcheſter. 
ſign, and from which ſhe has reaped innumerable ad- law, was to give the people more leiſure to apply them. "YT 


vVantages. | 

In 1664, he becaine ſaperintendant of the build- 
ings; and for that time applied himſolf fo earneſtly to 
the enlarging and adorning of the royal edifices, that 
they are at preſent ſo many maſter- pieces of archi- 
tecture: witneſs the palace of the Thuilleries, the Lou- 
vre, St Germain, Fontainbleau, and Chombord. As 
for Verſailles, it may be ſaid that he raiſed it from the 
ground. It was formerly a dog-kennel, where Louis 
XIII. kept his hunting furniture: it is now a palace 
fit for the greateſt monarch. But royal palaces were 
not Colbert's only care: he formed ſeveral deſigns for 
increaling the beauty and convenience of the capital 
city, and he did it with great magnificence and gran- 
deur. The public was obliged to this ſame miniſter for 
the eſtabliſhment of the academy for painting and ſculp- 


ture in 1664, The king's painters and ſculptors, with 


other {kiltul profeſſors of thoſe arts, being proſecuted 
at law by the maſter-Painters at Paris, joined together 
and began to form a ſociety, under the name of the 
Royal Academy for Sculpture and Painting. Their 
delign was to keep public exerciſes, for the ſake of 
improving thoſe finc arts, and advancing them to the 
higheſt degree of perfection. They put themſelves un- 
der the protection of Mazarine, and chooſe chancellor 
Segaier their vice-protector, and after Mazarine's 
death, chooſe Seguier their protector, and Colbert their 
vice-protector. It was at his ſolicitation that they 
were finally eſtabliſhed by a patent, containing new pri- 
vileges, in 1694. 
ter the death Seguire, thought fit that an hiſtorio- 
grapher ſhould be appointed, whoſe buſineſs it ſhould 


be to collect all curious and uſeful obſervations that 
This was ac-_ 


ſhould be made at their conferences. 
cordinply donc; and his majeſty was pleaſed to ſettle 
on him a ſalary of 300 livres. To Colbert alſo the 
lovers of naval knowledge are obliged for the erection 
of the Academy of Sciences: for the making of which 
the more uſeful, he cauſed to be erected, in 1667, the 
royal obſervatory at Paris, which was firſt inhabited 
by Caſlini. But theſe are not the only obligations 
France has to that miniſter : ſhe owes to him all the 
advantages {he receives by the union of the two ſeas ; 
a prodigous work, begun in 1656 and finiſhed in 1620, 
Colbert was alſo very intent upon matters of a more 
private nature, ſuch as regarded the order, decency, 


and well-being of ſociety, He undertook to reform 


the courts of Juſtice, and to put a ſtop to the uſurpa- 
tion of noble titles, which it ſeems was then very 
common in France. In the former of thoſe attempts 
he ſailed, in the latter he ſucceeded, 


In 1669, he was made ſecretary of ſtate, and en- 


truſted with the management of affairs relating to the 
fea : and his performances in this province were an- 
ſwerable to the confidence his majeſty repoſed in him. 
He ſuppreſſed ſeveral offices, which were chargeable, 


but uſeleſs: and in the mean time perceiving the 


King's zeal for the extirpation of hereſy, he ſhut up 
the chamber inſtituted by the edicts of Paris and Roan, 
He propoſed ſeverally new regulations concerning cri- 
minal conrts; and was extremely ſevere with the par- 
liament of Tholouſe for obſtructing the meaſures he 


Colbert, being made protector at- 


ſclves to trading: for the advancement of which he 
procured an ed1Q, to erect a general inſurance-office 
at Paris, for merchants, &c. In 1672, he was made 
miniſter of ſtate: for how buſied ſoe ver he was in the 
regulation of public affairs, yet he never neglected his 
own or his family's intereſt and grandeur, or miſſed any 
opportunity of advancing either. He had been mar- 
ried many years, had ſons and daughters grown up; 
all of whom, as occaſion ſerved, he took care to marry 
to great perſons. For though he had no reaſon to 


doubt of his maſter's favour, yet he wiſely ſecured his 


fortune by powerful alliances. However, bulineſs was 
certainly Colbert's natural turn; and he not only loved 
It, but was very impatient to be interrupted in it, as 
the following anecdote may ſerve 10 ſhow. A lady of 


great quality was one day urging him, when he was in 


the height of his power, to do her {ome piece of ſer- 
vice: and percciving him inattentive and inflexible, 
threw herſelf at his feet, in the preſence of above 100 
perſons, crying, “ Ibeg your greatneis, in the name 
of God, to grant me this tayour,”” Upon which Col- 


bert, kneeling down over againſt her, replied, in the 


ſame mournful tone, „“I conjure you, madam, in the 
name of God, not to diſturb me,” | 

This great miniſter died of the ſtone, September 6, 
1683, in his 65th year: leaving behind him lix fons 
and three daughters. He was of a middle ſtature, ra- 
ther lean than fat. His mein, was low and dejected, 
his air gloomy, and his aſpect ſtern. He flept little, 
and was very ſober. Though naturally four and mo— 
roſe, he knew how to act the lover, and had miſtreſſes. 
He was of a flow conception, but ſpoke judici- 
ouily of every thing after he had once comprehended 
it. He underſtood buſineſs perfectly well, and he pur- 
ſucd it with unwearied application. Thus he filled 
the moſt important places with high reputation and 
credit; and his influence diffuſed itſelf through every 
part of the government. He reſtored the finances, 
the navy, the commerce: and he erected thoſe various 
works of art, which have ever ſince been monuments 
of his taſte and magnificence. He was a lover of 
learning, though he never applied to it himſelf; and 
therefore conferred donations and penſions upon ſcho- 
lars in other countries, while he eſtabliſhed and pro- 
tected academies in his own. He invited into France 
painters, flatuaries, mathematiciaus, and artiſts of all 
kinds, who were any way eminent : thus giving new 


life to the ſciences, and making them flourith, as they 


did exceedingly. Upon the whole, he was a wiſe, ac- 
tive, generous ſpirited miniſter ; ever attentive to the 
intereſts of his maſter, the happineſs of the people, the 


_ progreſs of arts and manufactures, and in ſhort to 


every thing that could advance the credit and intereſt 
of his country, He was a pattern for all miniſters of 
ſtate; and every nation may wiſh themſelves blefled 
with a Colbert, 28 
COLCHESTER, the capital of the county of Eſ- 
ſex in 8 . It is by ſome thought to be the place 
mentioned by Antoninus under the name of Colonia, 
different from Colonia Camaloduni, and by the Saxons 
called Caer Colin. It is a beautiful, populous, and 
pleaſant town, extended on the brow of a hill * 
en 
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Colelů, eaſt to welt, and adorned with 10 churches, It had 
Colchicum. formerly ſtrong walls and a caſtle, but now there are 


ſcarce any remains of either, This place is ſaid to 
have given birth to Fl. Julia Helena, mother to Con- 
ſtantine the Great, and daughter to king Coclus, o 
much celebrated for her piety aud zeal and propagatin; 
the Chriſtian religion, Herc, and in the neighbour- 
ing towns, is a great manutacture of bays and ſays. 
It is alſo famous for itF oyſters; in pickling and barrel- 
ling which, the inhabitants excel. The rendering na- 
vigable the river Coln, on which the town ſtands, 
has greatly promoted its trade and manufactures, The 
town had formerly an abbey whoſe abbot was mitred 
and ſat in parliament. In the time of the civil wars 
it was beſieged by the parliament's troops and reduced 
by famine. It was formerly a corporation, but lately 
loſt its charter for ſome miſdemeanor ; however, it ſtill 
ſends two members to parliament. 
N. LS . 

COLCHI (Arrian, Ptolemy}, a town of the Hither 
India; thought to be Cochin, on the coaſt of Malabar; 
now a factory and ſtrong fort of the Dutch. E. Long. 
75. o. N. Lat. 10. o. 5 

COLCHICUM, mEtaDow-SAFFRON 3: A genus of 
the trigynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the ninth order, Spathacea, The corolla is ſexpartite, 
with its tube radicated, or having its root in the 
ground ; there are three capſules, connected and in- 
flated, There arc three ſpecies, all of them bulbous- 
rooted, low, perennials, potleſſing the ſingular property 
of their leaves appearing at one time, and their flowers 
at another; the former riſing long and narrow from 
the root in the ſpring, and decaying in June; the 
flowers, which are monopetalous, long, tubular, erect, 
and ſix-parted, riſe naked from the root in autumn, 
not more than four or five inches high. Their co- 
lours afford a beautiful variety; being purple, va- 
riegated purple, white, red, roſ{e-coloured, yellow, &c. 
with finple and double flowers. They are all hardy 
plants, inſomuch that they will flower though the roots 
happen to lie out of the ground ; but by this they are 
much weakened. They are propagated by offsets 
from the roots, of which they are very prolific. Theſe 
arc to be taken up and divided at the decay of the 


leaf in the ſummer, palnting the whole again before the 


middle of Auguſt. They are to be placed at nine in- 
ches diſtance from one another, and three inches deep 
in the ground. | 5 
The root of this plant is poiſonous. When young 
and full of ſap, its taſte is very acrid ; but whan old, 
mealy and faint. Two drachms of it Killed a large 
dog in 13 hours, operating violently by ſtool, vomit, 
and urine, One grain of it ſwallowed by a healthy 
man, produced heats in the ſtomach, and ſoon after 
uſhing heats in different parts of the body, with fre- 
quent ſhiverings, followed by colicky pains; after 
which an itching in the loins and urinary paſſages was 
perceived ; thencameona continual inclination tomake 
water, a teneſmus, pain in the head, quick pulſe, thirſt, 
and other diſagrecable ſymptoms, 
theſe effects, however, an infuſion of the roots in vince 
gar, formed into a ſyrup with honey or ſugar, proves a 
late and powerful pectoral and diuretic, and is often of 
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ture. 


Notwithſtanding 


COL 

ſervice in drophes, &. The virtues of colchicum ſeem 
much to reſemble thote of ſquills. The hermodactyl i 
of the ſhops is ſaid to be the root of the variegatum, a 
ſpecies ot this genus, 

COLCHIs, a country of Aſia, at the ſouth of 
Aſiatic Sarmatia, Caſt of the Euxine Sea, north of Ar- 
menia, and welt of Iberia. It is famous for the expe- 
dition of the Argonauts, and as the birth-place of Me- 
dca. It was fruitful in poiſonous herbs, and produced 
excellent flax. The inhabitants were originally Egyp- 
tians, who ſettled there when Seſoſtris king of Egypt 
extended his conqueſts in the north. 

COLCOTHAR, the ſubſtance remaining aſter the 
diſtillation or calcination of martial vitriol by a violent 
fire, SeeCHEMISTRY, ne 621. | | 1 
COLD, in a relative ſenſe, ſignifies the ſenſation Definition 
which accompanies a traniition of the fine veſſels of the 
human body from an expanded 10 a more contracted 
ſtate, In an abſolute ſenſe, it ſignifies the cauſe of 
this tranſition; or, in general, the cauſe of the contrac- 
tion of every ſubſtance, whether ſolid or fluid, in na- 


| 2 
The arguments concerning the ſubſtance of cold in Cold tend; 


the abſtract, are diſcuſſed under the article Cn EmisTRY, to make bo- 


to which we muſt at preſent refer the reader. In that dies elec- 
article it is obſerved, that cold naturally tends to make © 
bodies electric which are not ſo naturally, and to in- 

creaſe the electric properties of thoſe which are: and 

in confirmation of the hypotheſis there advanced, it may 

be obſerved, that all bodies do not tranſmit cold equally 

well; but that the beſt couductors of electricity, viz. 

metals, are likewiſe the beſt conduttors of cold. We node 
may alſo add, that when the cold has been carried to e p. 
ſuch an extremity as to render any body an clectric, tric by cold, 
it then ceaſes to conduct the cold as well as formerly. conduct it 


This is exemplified in the practice of the Laplanders leſs readily 


and Siberians, where the cold in winter is extremely than for- 
ſevere. In order to exclude it from their habitations merh. 
the more effectually, they cut pieces of ice, which in 
the winter time muſt always be electric in theſe. coun- 


tries, and put them into their windows ; which they 
find to be much more effectual in Keeping out the cold 


than any other ſubſtance. 4 
Cold as well as beat, may be produced artificially, Why cold 
though we have no method of making cold increaſe it- cannot in- 
ſelf as heat will do. The reaſon of this eaſily appears Ou tet 
from what is {aid on the ſubje& of cold under the ar- 
ticle CHEMISTRY : for if this conſiſts in a partial ceſſa- 


tion of motion in the elementary fluid, it is plain, that 


though we may partly put an end to this motion in a 
very ſmall part of it ; yet that of the ſurrounding at- 
moſphere extending for an immenſe way farther than 
we can extend our influence, will quickly counteract 
our operations, and reduce the bodies to the ſame tem- 
perature they were of before, Though there are there- 
fore ſome liquids, which by mixture will produce con- 
ſiderable degrees of cold; yet being left to the ac- 
tion of the ſurrounding warm atmoſphere, the heat is 
quickly communicated from it to them, and the effect 
of the mixture ceaſes. The caſe is very different with 
heat; for this fluid, of itſelf naturally very much in- 
clined to motion, no ſooner finds an opportunity of 
exerting its action, than vaſt quantities of what was 
formerly at reſt ruſh from all quarters to the place 

| where 
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where the action has commenced, and continue it un- 


rity, but fixed alkalies heat. 5 
The preateſt degree of cold produced by the mixture of 
ſalts and aqueous fluids was that ſhown by M. Homberg; 
who pives the following receipt for making the expe- 
riment: © Take a pound of corroſive ſublimate, and 
as much (al ammoniac ; powder them ſeparately, and 
mix the powders very exactly ; put the mixture into 
a vial, pouring upon it a pint and a half of diftilled 


vinegar, ſhaking all well together.“ This compoſi- 


tion grows ſo cold, that a man can ſcarce hold it in his 
hands in ſummer ; and it happened, as M. Homberg 
was making the experiment, that the ſubject froze. 


The ſame thing once happened to M. Geoffroy in ma- 


king an experiment with ſal ammoniac and water, but 


it never was in his power to make it ſucceed a fecond 


ume. 
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that his thermometer ſunk 320 by means of a ſolution 
of ſal ammoniac ; when Boerhaave's, with the ſame, 


fell only 280. Nitre ſunk it 19% On mixing the 
two ſalts together, he found that the power of produ- 
cing cold was conſiderably increaſed, By equal parts 


Cold: below o; but Dr Black, as ſoon as the experiment Cold. 
———— til ue equilibrium is reſtored, as 1s particularly explain- was made known in Britain, obſerved, that in all 
ed under the article CHEMISTRY. probability the point of congelation was far above this, | 
Degrees of The power of producing cold belongs particularly to His reaſons for ſuppoſing this to be the caſe were, that 
cold produ- bodies of the ſaline claſs. In a paper of the Philoſo- the mercury deſcended regularly only to a certain point, 
ced b vari- yhical Tranſactions, No 274, Mr Geoffroy 5 an ac- after which it would deſcend ſuddenly and by ſtarts 
ous ſaline count of ſome remarkable experiments wit regard to 100 degrees at a time, this, he conjectured, might 
mixtures. he production of cold. Four ounces of ſal ammoniac proceed from the irregular contraction of the metal 
diſſolved in a pint of water, made his thermometer de- after it was congealed; and he obſerved, that there 
ſcend two inches and three quarters in leſs than fifteen was one thermometer employed in the experiment which 
minutes. An ounce of the ſame ſalt put into four or Was not frozen, and which did not deſcend ſo low by 
five ounces of diſtilled water, made the thermometer a great many degrees. Experience has lince verificd 
deſcend two inches and a quarter. Half an ounce of his conjecture ; and it is now generally known, that 
ſal ammoniac mixed with three ounces of ſpirit of 40% below © is the freezing point of quickſilver. 
nitre, made the thermometer deſcend two inches and Since the diſcovery of the poſlibility of producing 
five lincs ; but on uſing ſpirit of vitriol inſtead of nitre, cold by artificial means, various experiments have been 
it ſunk two inches and fix lines, In this laſt experi- made on the efficacy of ſaline ſubſtances in this way; 
ment it was remarked, that the yapours raiſed from the all of which, when properly applied, are found to haye 
mixture had a conſiderable degree of heat, though the a conſiderable degree of power. Dr Boerhaave found, 
liquid itſelf was ſo extremely cold. Four ounces of that both ſal ammoniac and nitre, when well dried in 
ſaltpetre mixed with a pint of water, ſunk the thermo- a crucible, and reduced to fine powder, will produce 
meter one inch three lines; but a like quantity of ſea- a greater degree of cold than if they had not been 7 
ſalt ſunk it only two lines. Acids always produced treated in this manner. His experiments were re- Mr Wal- 
hear, even common ſalt with its own ſpirit. Volatile Ppeated by Mr Walker apothecary to the Redcliffe In. ker's en pe- 
alkaline ſalts produced cold in proportion to their pu- firmary in Oxford with the ſame reſult : but he found, ments. 


of theſe ſalts, he cooled ſome water to 22, the ther- 


moineter ſtanding at 47* in the open air. 


{mall phials in the mixture, one containing boiled and 


the other unboiled water, he ſoon found them beth 


frozen, the unboiled freezing firſt. 
Having obſerved that Glauber's ſalt, when it retains 

the water of cryſtallization, produces cold during its. 

ſolution, he tried its power when mixed with the other 


falts, and thus ſunk the thermometer from 659 to 190; 


and thus he was able to freeze water when the thermo- 


Adding o 
this ſome powder of the ſame kind, and immerſing two 


of 2 If, inſtead of making theſe experiments, however, meter ſtood as high as 70% And, laſtly, by firſt cool- 
tures with With fluid water, we take it in its congealed {tate of ing the falts in water in one mixture, and then making 
iceand ice, or rather ſnow, degrees of cold will be produced another of the cooled thermometers, he was able to 
ſnow, vaſtly ſaperior to any we have yet mentioned. A mix- link the thermometer 64% Thus he froze a mixture 


ture of ſnow and common falt ſinks Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer to o; potaſhes and powdered ice fink it cight 
degrees farther ; two affuſions of ſpirit of ſalt on pound- 
ed ice ſunk it below 147 below o; but by repeat- 
ed affuſions of ſpirit of nitre Mr Fahrenheit ſunk it to 


40 below o. This is the ultimate degree of cold which 


the mercurial thermometer will meaſure: becauſe the 


mercury itſelf begins then to congeal ; and therefore 


we muſt afterwards haye recourſe to ſpirit of wine, 


of ſpirit of wine and water in the proportion of ſever: 
of the latter to one of the former; and by adding a 
quantity of cooled materials to the mixture in which 
this was frozen, the thermometer ſunk to—4, or 699, 
Spirit of nitre diluted with water reduced the thermo- 
meter to —3 ; and, by the addition of ſal ammoniac, 
to — 15. Nitrous ammoniac reduced it from 50 to 
15; but the cold was not augmented by the addition 
of fal ammoniac or nitre, 


The moſt remarkable experiment, howeyer, was Hismethod 
with ſpirit of nitre poured on Glauber's ſalt, the ef- of freezing 
fect of which was found to be ſimilar to that of the quickſilver. 


naptha, or ſome other fluid which will not congeal. 
The greateſt degree of cold hitherto producible by ar- 
tificial means has been 802 below o; which was done 


at Hudſon's Bay by means of ſnow and vitriolic acid, 
the thermometer ſtanding naturally at 20% below o. 


Greater degrees of cold than this have indeed been ſup- 


poſed. Mr Martin, in his Treatiſe on Heat, relates, 
that at Kirenga in Siberia, the mercurial thermometer 
ſank to 1180 below o; and Profeſſor Brown at Peterſ- 
burg, when he made the firſt experiment of congeal- 
ing quickſilver, fixed the point of congclation at 3509 


ſame ſpirit poured on ice or ſnow ; and the addition of 
ſal ammoniac rendered the cold ſtill more intenſe. The 
proportions of theſe ingredients recommended by Mr 
Walker are concentrated nitrous acid two parts by 


weight, water one part; of this mixture cooled to the 


temperature of the atmoſphere 18 ounces, of Glauber's 
ſalt a pound and an half avoirdupois, and of ſal am- 
momiac 12 ounces, On adding the Glauber's ſalt to 


Cold. 
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the nitronz acid, the thermometer ſell from 502% 10—1?, 


——— 9 52 degrees; and on the addition of the ſal ammoniac, 


in the frecond pan 19 


t9—g% Thus Mr Walker was able to freeze quick- 
ſilver without cither ice or ſnow, when the thermo- 
meter ſtood at 459%, For the experiments four pans 
were procured of different ſizes, ſo that one might be 
put within the other, The largeſt of theſe pans was 
placed in a vellcl ſtill larger, in which the materials for 
the ſecond frigorific mixture were thinly ſpread in or- 
der to be cooled; the ſecond pan, containing the I- 
quor, vz, the vitriolic acid properly diluted, was pla- 


ccd in the larpett pan; the third pan, containing the 


ſalts for the third mixture, was immerſed in the liquor 
of the ſecond pan; and the liquor for the third mix- 
ure Was put into wide-moathed phials, which were 
immerſed in the ſecond pan likewile, and floated round 
the third pan; the fourth pan, which was the ſmalleſt 
of all, containing its cooling materials, was placed in 
the midſt of the ſalts of the third pan. The materials 
for the firſt and ſecond mixtures conſiſted of diluted 
vitriolic acid and Glauber's falt; the third and fourth of 
diluted nitrous acid, Glauber's ſalt, and ſal ammoniac, 
in the proportions abovementioned, The pans being 
adjuſted in the manner already mentioned, the mate- 
rials of the firſt and largeſt pan were mixed: this re- 
duced the thermometer to 10%, and cooled the liquor 
239; and the ſalts for the ſecond 
mixginre, which were placed underneath in the large 
veſtel, nearly as much. The ſecond mixture was then 
unde with the material, thus cooled, and the ther mo- 
meter was reduced to 3% The ingredients of the third 
mizture, by immerſion in this, were cooled to 10? 
11d, hben mixed, reduced the thermometer to —1 52, 
t materials for the fourth mixture were cooled by 
mn erfon it this third mixture to about — 120. On 
mixte they fink the mercury very rapidly, and ſeem- 
ingly below —-402, thoagh the froth occaſioned by the 
eballiiion of the materials prevented any accurate ob- 
„raten. The reafon why this laſt mixture reduced 
in thermometer more than the third, though both 
ere of the fume materials, and the latter of a lower 
temperature, was ſyppoſed to have been partly becauſe 
the fourth pan had not another immerſed in it to give 
ir hear, and partly becauſe the materials were reduced 
to a finer powder, | 
The experiments were repeated with many varia- 
tions; but only one mixture appeared to Dr Beddocs, 
by whom the account was communicated to the Royal 
Society, 10 he applicable to any uſeful purpoſe. This 
{= gil of viiriol diluted with about an equal quantity of 
water; which, by dillolving Glauber's ſalt, produces 
about 452 of cold, and by the addition of ſal ammoniac 
becomes more intenſe by a few degrees. At one time, 
hen Mr Walker was trying a mixture of two parts of 
o of vitriol and one of water, he perceived, that at 
e temperature of 359 the mixture coagulated as if 
frozen, aud the thermometer became ſtationary ; but 
on adding more Glauber's ſalt, it fell again in a ſhort 
time: bat leſs cold was produced than when this gir— 
cumſtance did not occur, and when the acid was 
weaker. The ſame appearance of coapulation took 


a 


— *. 
4 bi d 


place with other proportions of acid and water, and 


with other temperatures. 
It is obſervable, that this effect of Glauber's ſalt in 
producing cold took place only when it was pofleſſed 


[-:436-] 


many parts of the globe in the winter-time. 
true, the inhabitants of temperate climates are little ac- 
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of its water of cryſtallization; and thus the mineral 
alkali alſo augmented the cold of ſome of the mix- 
tures: but when the water of cryſtallization was diſ- 
ſipated, neither of them had any effect of this kind. 
« This circumſtance (ſays Dr Beddoes) leads us in 
ſome meaſure to the tlicory of the phenomenon. Wa- 
ter undoubtedly exiſts in a ſolid ſtate in cryſtals; it 
maſt therefore, as in other caſcs, abſorb a determinate 
quantity of tire before it can return to its liquid ſtate. 
On this depends the difference between Glauber's ſalt 


and mineral alkali in its different ſtates of cryſtalliza- 


tion and efflorc{cence. The fame circumſtance, too, 
enables us to underſtand the great effect of Glanber's 


ſalt ; which, as far as I underſtand, has the preateſt 


quantity of water of cryſtallization.” On this the re- 
viewers remark, that“ it in ſummer the water brought 
from a deep well is at 52%, in this cheap and caſy way 
it might be reduced to 12%; and wine placed in it 


would be chilled.” | | 


Theſe exceſſive degrees of cold occur naturally in 


quainted with them : yet in the winter of 1780, Mr 
Wilſon of Glaſgow obſerved, that a thermometer laid on 
the ſnow ſunk to 252 below ©; but this was only for a 
ſhort time; and in gencral the atmoſphere there does not 
admit of very great degrees of cold for any length of 
time. Dr Derham, however, in the year 1708, ob- 


ſerved in England, that the mercury flood within one-_ 


tenth of an inch of its ſtation when plunged into a 
mixture of ſnow and ſalt. In 1732, the thermometer 


at Peterſburg ſtood at 239 below o; and in 17237, 


when the French academicians wintered at the north 
polar circle, or near it, the thermometer ſunk to 33® 
below 0; and in the Aſiatic and American continents, 
ſtill greater degrees of cold are very common. 


The effects of theſe extreme degrees of cold arc very 
ſurpriſing. Trees are burſt, rocks rent, and rivers and 


lakes frozen, ſeveral feet deep: metallic ſubſtances 
bliſter the ſkin like red-hot iron: the air, when 
drawn in by reſpiration, hurts the lungs, and excites 
a congh: even the effects of fire in a great meaſure 
ſcem to ceaſe ; and it is obſerved, that though metals 
are kept for a conſiderable time before a ſtrong fire, 


they will ſtill freeze water when thrown upon them, 


When the French mathematicians wintered at Tornea 
in Lapland, the external air, when ſuddenly admitted 


into their rooms, converted the moiſture of the air into 


whirls of ſnow ; their breaſts ſeemed to be rent when 
they breathed it, and the contact of it was intolerable 


to their bodies; and the ſpirit of wine, which had not 
been highly rectified, burſt ſome of their thermometers 


by the congelation of the aqueous part. 


Extreme cold yery often proves fatal to animals in 
thoſe countries where the winters are very ſevere; and 


thus 7000 Swedes periſhed at once in attempting to 
paſs the mountains which divide Norway from Sweden. 
It is not neceſſary, indeed, that the cold, in order to 
prove fatal to the human life, ſhould be ſo very intenſe 
as has been juſt mentioned. There 1s only requiſite a 
cepree ſomewhat below 229 of Fahrenheit, accompa- 
nied with ſnow or hail, from which ſhelter cannot be 
obtained. 
the uncovered parts of the body, then melts, and by 
a continual evaporation carries oft the animal heat to 

ſuch 


It is 


The ſnow which falls upon the clothes, or 


Cold, 
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many ages ago for its convent. 
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ſuch a degree, that a ſufficient quantity is not left for 
the ſupport of life, In ſuch caſes, the perſon firſt feels 


_ Colding- himſelf extremely chill and uneaſy ; he begins to turn 


liſtleſs, unwilling to walk or uſc exerciſe to keep him- 
ſelf warm; and at laſt turns drowſy, fits down to re- 
freſh himſelf with ſlcep, but wakes no more. 
ſtance of this was ſcen not many years ago at Terra 
del Faego; where Dr. Solander, with ſome others, 
having taken an excurſion up the country, the cold 
was ſs intenſe, that one of their number died. The 
Doctor himſelf, though he had warned his companions 
of the danger of ſleeping in that ſituation, yet could 
not be prevented from making that dangerous experi- 
ment himſelf; and though he was awaked with all poſ- 
{ible expedition, his body was ſo much ſhrunk in bulk, 
that his ſhoes fell off his feet, and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that he was recovered. | 

In thoſe parts of the world where vaſt maſſes of ice 
are produced, the accumulation of it, by abſorbing the 
heat of the atmoſphere, occaſions an abſolute ſterility 
in the adjacent countries, as is particularly the caſe 


with the iſland of Iceland; where the vaſt collections 


of ice floating out from the Northern Ocean, and ſtop- 
ped on the coaſt, are ſometimes ſeveral years in thaw- 
Indeed, where great quantities of ice are collec- 


ing, 
104. it would ſeem to have a power like fire, both aug- 
menting its own cold and that of the adjacent bodies. 


An inſtance of this is related under the article Evapo- 
RATION, in Mr. Wedgewood's experiment, where the 
true cauſe of this phenomenon is alſo pointed out. 
Cos, in medicine. See MEDIcINE-Trdex. 
Coup, in farricry, See there, þ iii. 
COLDENIA, in botany : A genius of the tetra- 
gynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants; 


and in the natural method ranked among thoſe the or- 


der of which is donbtful. The calyx is tetraphyllous ; 
the corolla funnel-ſhaped; the ſtyles four; the ſeeds 
two and bilocular. There is but one ſpecies, a native 
of India. It is an annual plant, whoſe branches trail 
on the ground, extending about ſix inches from the 
root, They are adorned with ſmall blue flowers grow- 


ing in cluſters, which come out from the wings of the 


leaves. They are propagated by ſeeds ſown on a hot- 


bed; when the plants come np, they may be removed 


each into a ſeparate pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of 

tanner's bark, where they are to remain conſtantly. 
COLDINGHAM, ſuppoſed to be the Colonia of 

Ptolemy, and called by Bede the city Coldana and of 


Colud (Coludum), ſituated on the borders of Scotland, 


about two miles from Eymouth, was a place famons 
This was the oldeſt 
nunnery in Scotland, for here the virgin-wife Ethel- 
dreda took the veil in 670; but by the ancjent name 


Coludum it ſhonld ſeem that it had before been inhabited 


by the religious called Culdees, In 8 70 it was deſtroyed 
by the Danes, but its name rendered immortal by the 
heroiſm of its nuns; who, to preſerve themſelves invi- 


olate from thoſe invaders, cut oft their lips and noſes ; 


and thus rendering themſelves objects of horror, were, 
with their abbeſs Ebba, burnt in the monaſtery by the 


_ diſappointed ſava s. Aſter this it lay deſerted till the 


year 1093, when king Edgar founded on 11s ſite a priory 
of benedictines in honour of St. Cuthbert, and beſtowed 
it on the monks of Durham. 


Mr. Pennant's deſcription of the black, joyleſs, 
Vor. V. 22 N 


1 


An in- 
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heathy moor, where it was ſituated, might be ſuffici- Coldin- 


ent to guard the fair inhabitants of the nunnery were 
it ſtill ſubſiſting. That deſcription, however, is now 
altogether inapplicable: The whole tract, five miles 
over, has been ſince improved, and converted into 
corn fields; the cheerleſs village of Old Cam bus is no 
more; a decent inn wich good accommodations has 
been eſtabliſhed at a convenient diſtance; and the paſ- 
ſage of the ſteep glen called the Peaſe, which termi- 
nates the moor on the road towards Edinburgh, and 
was formerly the terror of travellers, is now rendered 
ſafe and eaſy by means of a bridge extending from one 
ſide of the chaſm to the other, 


COLDINGUEN, a town of Denmark, in North 


Jutland, and dioceſe of Ripen. It is remarkable for 
its bridge, over which paſs all the oxen and other 
cattle that go from Jutland into Germany, which brings 
in a conſiderable revenue to the king. It is ſeated on 
an eminence, in a pleaſant country abounding with 
game. E. Long. 9. 25. N. Lat. 55. 35. 

COL D-rINCH, a ſpecies of MorAcILILA. 


COLD-SHIRE 1«0xN, that which is brittle when 


cold, | FD 

COLE (William), the moſt famous botaniſt of his 
time, was born at Adderbury in Oxlordſhire, about the 
year 1626, and ſtudied at Merton callege in Oxford. 
He at lenpth removed to Putney, near London; and 
publiſhed © The Art of Simpliag; and Adem in Eden, 
or Nature's Paradiſe,” Upon the reſtoration of king 
Charles II, he was made ſecretary to Dr Duppa, biſhop 


of Wincheſter ; but died two years after, aged 37. 


_ COLF-x165H, a ſpecies of Ganus. | | 
CoLE-Seed, the ſeed of the naßus ſativa, or long- 
rooted, narrow-leaved rapa, called in Engliſh navew, 


and reckoned by Linnæus among the braſſicas, or cab- 


bage-kind, See BRASSICA. 


This plant is cultivated to great advantage in many 


parts of England, on account of the rape oil cxpretſed 


from its ſeeds. The practice of ſowing it was firſt 


introduced by thoſe Germans and Dutchmen who 
drained the fens of Lincolnſhire; and hence the notion 
hath generally prevailed, that it will thrive only in a 
marſhy ſoil ; but this is now found to be a miſtake. In 
preparing the land which is to receive it, care muſt 


be taken to plow it in May, and again about mid- 


ſummer, making the ground as fine and even as poſ- 
ſible. It is to be ſown the very day of the laſt plow- 
ing, about a gallon on an acre. | 
nuary, February, and March, it affords very good food 
for cattle, and will ſprout again when cut; afte. which 
it is excellent nouriſhment for ſheep. After all, if it 
is not too cloſely fed, it will bear ſeed againſt next 


July. The ſame camion, however, is requiſite with 


this food as with clover, till cattle are accuſtomed to 
it, otherwiſe it is apt to ſwell them. When this plant 
is cultivated ſolely with a view to the ſecd, it muſt 
be ſown on deep ſtrong land without dung, and muſt 
be ſuffered to ſtand till one-half of the ſceds at leaſt 
arc turned brown ; which, according to the ſeaſons, 
will be ſometimes ſooner ſometimes later, In this ſtate 
it is to be cut in the ſame manner and with the ſame 
care as wheat; and every handful as it is cut is to be 


regularly ranged on ſheets, that it may dry leiſurely 


in the ſun, which will commonly be in a fortnizht ; 
after which it is to be carefully threſhed out, and car- 
— | . — tied 


In the months of Ja- 
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Voleopter à ried to ine mill for expreſſing the oil, The produce of 


Cole, 


cole-ſecd is generally from five to eight quarters on an 


acre; and is commonly fold at 20 8. per quarter, 


COLEOPTERA, or BEETLE, the name of Lin- 
nns's firſt order of inſetts. Zoorocr. 

COLEWORT. Sce BRA ICA. 

COLERAIN, a large town of Ireland, in the 
county of Londonderry and province of Ulſter; ſcat- 
ed on the river Bann, four miles ſouth of the ocean, 
in W. Long. 7. 2. N. Lat. 55. 10. It was formerly 
a place of great conſideration, being the chief town 


of a county ere&ed by Sir John Perrot, during his 


e e of Ireland; whereas it is now only the 
cad of one of the baronies in the county of Lon- 


donderry; but it is ſtill a corporation, and ſends two 


members to parliament, It is of a tolerable ſize, and 
very elegantly built. The port is very indifferent, oc- 
caſioned by the extreme rapidity of the river, which 
repels the tide, and makes the coming up to the town 
difficult ; ſo that it has bat Hittle trade, and might per- 


haps have leſs, if it was not for the valuable ſalmon. 


fiſhery, which amounts to ſome thouſand pounds a- 
year. If the navigation of the Bann could be open- 
ed, which is totally obſtructed by a ridge of rocks, 
it would quickly change the face of things; for then, 
by the help of this river, and the Newry canal, there 


would he a direct communication acroſs the kingdom, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of the Black- water river, which 


likewiſe falls into Lough Neagh, almoſt all the coun- 


ties of the province of Ulſter might have a corre ſpond- 


ence with each other by water-carriage, to their reci- 
procal and very great emolument, _ dn 

COLES (Eliſha), author of the well known Latin 
and Engliſh dictionary, was born in Northamptonſhire 
about the year 1640; and was entered of Magdalene 
College Oxford, which he left without taking a de- 
gree; and taught Latin, to young people, and Engliſh 


to ſortigners, in London, about the year 1663, He 
afterwards became an uſher in Merchant-taylor's ſchool ; 


but for ſome great fault, nowhere expreſsly mention- 
ed, he was forced to withdraw to Ireland, whence he 
never returned, He was, however, a good critic 1n 
the Engliſh and Latin tongues ; and wrote ſeveral uſe- 
fal books of inſtruction in his profeſſion, | 
COLET (John), dean of St Paul's, the fon of Hen- 
ry Colet knight, was born in London in the year 1466. 
His education began in St Anthony's ſchool in that 
city, from whence, in 1483, he was ſent to Oxford, 
and probably to Magdalene college. After ſevenyears 
ſtudy of logic and philoſophy, he took his degrees in 
arts, About the year 1493, Mr Colet went to Paris, 


and thence to Italy, probably with a deſign to improve 


himſelf in the Greek and Latin languages, which at 
this time were imperfectly taught in the nniverſities. 
On his return to England in 1497, he took orders; and 
returned to Oxford, where he read lectures gratis, on 


the epiſtles of St Paul. At this time he poſſeſſed the. 


rectory of Dennington in Suffolk, to which he had 
been inſtituted at the age of 19. He was alſo pre- 


bendary of York, and canon of St Martin's le Grand 


in London. In 1502 he became prebendary of Sarum ; 
prebendary of St Paul's in 1505; and immediately af- 
ter dean of that cathedral, having previouſly taken 
the degree of doctor of divinity. He was no ſooner 


" raiſed to this dignity, than he introduced the practice 
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of preaching and expounding the ſcriptures; and ſoon 


after eſtabliſhed a perpetual divinity lecture in St Paul's 


church, three days in every weck; an inſtitution which 
gradually made way for the reformation. About the 
year 1598, dean Colet formed his plan for the foun- 
dation of St Paul's ſchool, which he completedin 1512, 
and endowed with eltates to the amount of L.122 and 
upwards, The celebrated grammarian, William Lilye, 
was his firſt maſter, and the company of mercers were 
appointed truſtees. The dean's notions of religion 
were ſo much more rational than thoſe of his cotem- 
porary prieſts, that they deemed him little better than 
a heretic ; and on that account he was fo frequently 
moletted, that he at laſt determined to ſpend the reſt 
of his days in peaceful retirement. With this inten- 
tron he built a honſe near the palace at Richmond ; 


but, being ſeized with the ſweating ſickneſs, he died 


in 1519, in the 53d year of his age. He was buried 
on the ſouth ſide of the choir of St Paul's; and a 


ſtone was laid over his grave, with no other inſcription 


than his name. Beſides the preferments aboyemen- 
tioned, he was rector of the guild of Jeſus at St 
Paul's, and chaplain to king Henry VIII. Dean Co- 
let, though a papiſt, was an enemy to the groſs ſuper- 
ſtztions of the church of Rome. He diſapproved au- 
ricular confeſſion, the celibacy of the prieſts, and ſuch 
other ridiculous tenets and ceremonics as have ever 
been condemned by men of ſound underſtanding in 
every age and country. He wrote, 1. Rudimenta gram- 
mMatices, 
ſpeech. 3. Daily devotions. 4: Epiſto/e ad Eraſinum. 
5. Several ſermons ; and other works which {till re- 
main in manuſcripr. : | 

COLIBERTS (Coliberti), in law, were tenants in 


ſoccage, and particularly ſuch villeins as were manu- 


mitted or made freemen. But they had not an abſo- 


lute freedom; for though they were better than ſer- 
paid 


vants, yet they had ſuperior lords to whom they 
certain duties, and in that reſpe& might be called ſer- 
vants, though they were of middle condition between 
freemen and ſervants, 5 
COLIC, a ſevere pain in che lower venter, ſo call 


ed becauſe the colon was formerly ſuppoſed to be the 


part affected. See Mepicine-Indes. 
Cor1c, in farriery. See there, 4 xiii, - 
COLIGNI (Gaſpard de), admiral of France, was 
born in 1516. He ſignalized himſelf in his youth, in 


the reigns of Francis I, and Henry II. and was made 


colonel of infantry and admiral of France in 1552, 


wig II. employed him in the moſt important affairs; 


but after the death of that prince, he embraced the re- 


2. The conſtruction of the eight parts of 


Colibers 


Colime, 
: 2 


formed religion, and became the chief of the Prote- 


ſtant party: he ſtrongly oppoſed the houſe of Guiſe, 


and rendered this oppoſition ſo powerful, that it was 
thought he would have overturned the French go— 
vernment. On the peace made after the battles of 

arnac and Montcontour, Charles IX, deluded Coligni 
into ſecurity by his deceitful favours; and though he 
recovered one attempt on his life, when he attended 
the nuptials of the prince of Navarre, yet he was in- 
cluded in the dreadful maſſacre of the Proteſtants on 


St Bartholomew's-day 1572, and his body treated with 


wanton brutality by a miſguided Popith populace, 
COLIMA, a ſca- port town of Mexico, in North 


Name. 


America, and capital of a fertile valley of the ſame 


Cslioure name. 


i 
Collar. 


COL pn 


It is ſcated at the mouth ofariver in W. Long. 
tog. 6. N. Lat. 8 

COLIOURE, a ſmall, but ancient and ſtrong town 
of France, in Rouſillon, ſeated at the foot of the Py- 
rencan mountains, with a ſmall harbour, E. Long. 
3. 10. N. Lat. 43. 24. 

COLIR, an officer in China, who may properly be 
called an inſpector, having an eye over what palles in 
every court or tribunal of the empire. In order to 
render him impartial, he is kept independent, by ha- 


ving his poſt for life. The power of the colirs is ſuch, 


that they make even the princes of the blood tremble. 
COLISEUM, or Coris xun, in the ancient archi- 
tecture, an oval amphitheatre, built at Rome by Ve- 
ſpaſian, in the place where ſtood the baſon of Nero's 
gilded houſe, The word is formed from caliſæum, on 
account of the coloſſis of Nero that ſtood near it; 
or, according to Nardini, from the Italian co/iſeo, In 
this were placed ſtatues, repreſenting all the provinces 
of the empire; in the middle whereof ſtood that of 
Rome, holding a golden apple in her band, The ſame 
term, coliſeum, is alſo given to another amphitheatre of 
the emperor Severus. Intheſe co/i/ea were repreſented 
games, and combats of men and wild beaſts; butthere 


are now little remaining of either of them, time and 


war having reduced them to ruins. | 
COLITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 


ſome writers toa kind of pebble, found in the hape 


of the human penis and teſtes, and that either ſepa- 
rately or both together, 5 5 
COLLAERT (Adrian), an eminent engraver who 


flouriſhed about 1550, was born at Antwerp. After 


having learned in his own country the firſt principles 


of engraving, he went to Italy, where he reſided fome 
time to perfect himſelf in drawing. He worked en- 
tirely with the graver, in a ſirm neat ſtyle, but rather 
ſtiff and dry. The vaſt number of plates executed by 
his hand ſufficiently evince the facility with which he 
engraved; and though exceedingly neat, yet they are 
ſeldom highly finiſhed. 
CorTAERT (Hans or John), fon to the foregoing, 
was alſo an excellent artiſt, He drew and engraved 
exactly in the ſtyle of his father; and was in every 
reſpect equal to him in merit. He muſt have been 
very old when he dicd; for his prints are dated from 
1555 to 1622. He aſſiſted his father in all his great 
works, and engraved beſides a prodigious number of 
plates of various ſubjects. One of his beſt prints is 
Moſes ſtriking the rock, a large print, lengthwiſe, from 
Lambert Lombard, 
are introduced into this print; and they are admirably 
well executed: the heads are fine, and the drawing 
very correct. | | 

COLLAR, in Roman antiquity, a ſort of chain put 


generally round the neck of ſlaves that had run away, 


after they were taken, with an inſcription round it, 
intimating their being delerters, and requiring their 
being reſtored to their proper owners, &c. 

CorLar, in a more modern ſenſe, an ornament 
eonliſting of a chain of gold, enamelled, frequently ſet 
with ciphers or other devices, with the badge of the 
order hanging at the bottom, worn by the knights of 
ſeveral military orders over their ſhoulders, on the 
mantle, and its figure drawn roand their armories. 

Thus, the collar of the order of the garter conſiſts 
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A great number of ſmall figures 


COL 
of S. S. with roſes enamelled red, within a garter en- 
amellcd blae, and the George at the bottom, 

Lord Mayor's Coll An is more aſually called chain. 
Sec CHAIN. | 

Knights of the Coll an, a military order in the re- 
public of Venice, called alſo the order ot $t Mark, or 
the medal. It is the doge and the ſenate that confer 
this order; the Knights bear no particular habit, only 
the collar, which the doge puts around their neck, 


with a medal, wherein it repreſented the winged lion 


of the republic, | 

CoLL4R of a Draught horſe, a part of harneſs made 
of leather and canvas, and ſtuffed with ſtraw or wool, 
to be put about the horſe's neck. | 

COLLARAGE, a tax or fine laid for the collars 
of wine-drawing horſes, | . 

COLLATERAL, any thing, place, country, &c. 
ſituated by the ſide of another. 

COLLATERAL, in genealogy, thoſe relations which 
proceed from the ſame ſtock, but not in the ſame line 


Coltar 


Collation. 


of aſcendents or deſcendents, but being, as it were, aſide 


of each other. 


line: thoſe in a higher degree, and nearer the com- 
mon root, repreſent a kind of paternity wich regard 
to thoſe more remote, Sce CONSANGUINITY. 
COLLATERAL Succeſſion, When a defunct, for want 
of heirs deſcended of himſelf, is ſucceeded in his eſtate 
by a brother or ſiſter, or their deſcendents, the eſtate 
is ſaid to have gone to ca//ateral heirs. 
COLLATIA (anc. geog.), a town of the Sabines; 


Thus, ancles, aunts, nephews, nicces, 
and coulins, are collaterals, or in the ſame collatrral 


thought to be diſtant between four or five miles out of 


Rome to the eaſt; ſituated on an eminence (Virgil). Of 
this place was Tarquinins Collatinus, married to Lucre- 
tia, raviſhed by Sextus Tarquinius (Livy) ; ſituated on 
this or on the left fide of the Anio (Piiny). 
Cicero's time, but in Strabo's day only a village ; now 
no trace remains of it. —Another ſuppoſed Collatia of 
Apulia, near mount Garganus ; becauſe Pliny mentior,s 


the Colatiui in Apulia, and Frontinus the Ager Collatinns. 
COLLATINA roRTA, a gate of Rome, at the 


Collis Hortulorum, afterwards called Piuciana, from 
the Pincii, a noble family. Its name Co//atina is from 
Collatia, to the right of which was the Via Collatina, 
which led to that town. 

COLLINA, a gate of Rome at the Collis 


called alſo Salaria, becauſe the Sabines carried their 
ſalt through it (Tacitus). Now Salara. . 
_ COLLATION, in the canon law, the giving or be- 
ſtowing of a benefice on a clergyman by a bi hop, 
who has it in his own gift or patronage. It differs 


from inſtitution in this, that inflicution is performed 


by the biſhop, upon the preſentation of another; and 
collation is his own act of preſentation: and it dif- 


fereth from a common preſentation, as it is the giving 


of the church to the perſon, and preſentation, is the 
giving or offering of the perſon to the church. But 
collation ſupplies the place of preſentation and infti- 


tution; and amounts to the ſame as inltitution where 


the biſhop is both patron and ordinary. Anciently the 
right of preſentation to all churches was in the bi- 
ſhop ; and now if the patron neglects to preſent to a 
church, then this right returns to the biſhop by colla- 
tion: if the biſhop neglects to collate within ſix months 


82. after 


Extant in 


niri- 
nalis, not far fromthe temple of Venus Erycina 0500 35 


1 


COL ( 


CoNation after the elapſe of the patron, then the archbiſhop 


hath a right to doit; and if the archbiſhop neglects, 


Colle. then it devolves to the king; the one as ſuperior, to 


{ipply the defects of biſhops, the other as ſupreme, to 
ſapply all defects of government. 

CorraTtlion, in common law, the compariſon or 
preſentation of a copy to its original, to ſce whether 
or not it be conformable ; or the report or act of the 
officer who made the compariſon, - A collated act is 
equivalent to its original, provided all the partics con- 
cerned were preſcnt at the collation. 

CoLLAaTion, in Scots law, that right which an heir 
has of throwing the whole heritable and moveable 
eſtates of the decerſed into one maſs, and ſharing it 
equally with the others in the ſame degree of Kindred, 
when he thinks ſuch ſhare will be more than the 
value of the heritage to which he had an excluſive title, 

CoLLAaTtion is alſo uſed among the Romanilts for 
the meal or repaſt made on a faſt-day, in lien of a ſup- 
per. Only fruits are allowed in a collation : F. Lo- 
bi neau obſerves, that anciently there was not allowed 


even bread in the collations in Lent, nor any thing beſide 


a few comfits and dried herbs and fruits; which cuſtom, 
he adds, obtained till rhe year 1453. 


century there were no collations at all allowed in the 
Latin church in the time of Lent; and that the cu- 


ſtom of collations was borrowed from the Greeks, who 


themſelves did not take it up till about the 11th century, 
COLLATION is alſo propularly uſed for a repaſt be- 
tween meals, particularly between dinner and ſupper, 
The word collation, it this ſenſe, Du Cange derives 
from collycutio, “ conference; and maintains, that 
originally collation was only a conference, or couver— 
ſation on ſubj-&ts of piety, held on faſt-days in mo- 
maſterics; but that, by degrees, the cuſtom was in- 
troduced of bringing in a tew refreſhments; and that 
by the exceſſes io which thole ſober repalts were at 
length carried, the name of the abuſe was retained, 
but that of the thing loſt, es 
CoLLATION of Seals, denotes one ſeal ſet on the ſame 
label, on the reverſe of another. 
COLLEAGUE, a partner or aſſociate in the ſame 
office or mapiſtrature, Sce ADJUNCT. | 
COLLECT, corrtcrion, a voluntary gathering of 
money, for ſome pions or charitable purpole, 
ſay, the name collect, or chllection, was uſed, by reafon 
thoſe gatherings were anciently made on the days of 
eolles, and incolledls, i. e. in aſſꝭ mblics of Chriſtians ; 
bat, more probably, quia colligebatur pecunta, 
 CorLEct is ſonetimes alſo uſed for a tax, or im- 
poſition, raiſed by a prince for any pious deſign. 
Thus, hiſtories ſay, that in 1166, the king of England, 
coming into Normandy, appointed a. collect for the 
relief of the holy land, at the deſire and after the 
example of the king of France, Sce CROISADE. 
CorLEcT, in the liturgy of the church of England, 
and the maſs of the Romaniſts, denotes a prayer ac- 
commodated to au particular day, occaſion, er the 
like. Sce LirukGy, and Mass. | 
In the general, all the prayers iu each office are 
called ces; either becauſe the prielt ſpeaks in the 
name of the whole aſſembiy, whoſe ſentiments and de- 
fires he ſums up by the word ores, © let us pray.” 


as is obleryed by pope Innocent III. or, becauſe thoſe 
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priyers are offered when the people are aſſembled Colle&tive 


Cardinal Hum- 
bert obſerves further, that in the middle of the 11th 


Some 


COL 


together, which is the opinion of Pamelius on Tertullian. 
The a ae ſelf is in ſome ancient authors 
called collect. The popes Gelatius and Gregory are 


ſaid to have been the firſt whoeſtabliſhed co//ets, De- 


ſpence, a doctor of the faculty of Paris, has an expreſs 


treatiſe on collect, their origin, antiquity, authors, &c. 


COLLECTIVE, among grammarians, a term ap- 
plicd to a noun expreſſing a multitude, though itſelf 


be only ſingular; as an army, company, troop, &c. 
called collectiv: nouns, 


COLLECTOR, in general, denotes a perſon whe 


gets or brings together things formerly diſperſed and 


ſeparated. Hence, 


CoOrLkEctroR, in matters of civil polity, is a perſon 


appointed by the commithoners of any duty, the inhabi- 
tants of a pariſh, &c. to raiſe or gather any kind of tax. 
COLLECTOR, among botaniſts, one who gets to- 
gether as many plants as he can, without ſtudying bo- 
tany in a ſcientifical manner, | | | 
COLLEGATORY, 1n the civil law, a perſon who 
has a Jepacy left him in common with one or more 
other perſons. OY 2) 0 
COLLEGE, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bodies or ſo— 
cictics, or of {cyeral perſons into one ſociety, 
College, among the Romans, ſcrved indifferently 
for thoſe employed in the offices of religion, of go— 
vernment, the liberal and even mechanical arts and 
traces ; fo that, with them, the word ſignified what 
we call a corporation or Company. 


In the Roman empire, there were not only the col- 


lege of augurs, and the college of capitoliui, i. e. of thoſe 
who had the ſuperiutendence of the capitoline games; 
but alſo colleges of artificers, co/lepra artificum ; college 
of carpenters, fabricornm, or fabrorum tignariurum ; of 
potters, figulorum ; of founders, erariorum ; the col— 
lege of lockſiniths, {abrorum ſerrariorum ; of engineers 
of the army, 1ignariorum ; of butchers, /aniorum ; of 
dendrophori, dendrophororum ; of centonaries, cer10- 
nariorum; of makers of military caſques, /agariorum ; 
of tent-makers, tabernaculariorum ; of bakers, piſlorum ; 
of muſicians, tibicinum, &c. Plutarch obſerves, that 
it was Numa who firſt divided the people into colleges; 
which he did to the end that each conſulting the inter— 
eſtsoftheircollege, whereby they were divided ſrom the 
citizens of the other colleges, they might not enter into 
any general conſpiracy againſt the public repoſe. 

Each of theſe colleges had diſtinct meeting-places or 
halls ; and likewiſe, in imitation of the ſtate, a trea- 


fury and common cheſt, a regiſter, and one to repre- 


ſent them upon public occaſions, and acts of govern- 
ment. Theſe colleges had the privilege of manumit— 
ting ſlaves, of being legates, and making by-laws for 
their own body, provided they did not claſh with 
thoſe of the government. 

There are varions colleges on foot among the mo- 
derns, founded on the model of thoſe of the ancients, 
Such are the three colleges of the empire, 12. 

CorLtGr of Electors, or their Deputies, aſſembled in 
the diet of Ratiſbon. 

CoLlLEGE of Princes ; the body of princes, or their 
deputies, at the diet of Raiiſbon. 

COLLEGE of Cities, is, iu like manner, the body of 
deputies which the imperial cities ſend to the diet. 

COLLEGE of Cardinals, or the Sacred COLLEGE; a 


body 


[ 
College. 
— — 
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Colteze. body compoſed of the three orders of cardinals, See 


CARDINALS, 

COLLEGE is alſo uſed for a public place endowed 
with certain revenues, where the ſcycral parts of learn- 
ing are taught, 

An aſſemblage of ſeveral of theſe colleges conſtitate 
an univerſity. The erection of colleges, in Britain, is 
part of the royal prerogative, and not to be done with- 


bout the king's licence. 


The. eſtabliſhment of colleges or nniverſities is a 
remarkable period in literary hiſtory. The ſchools 
in cathedrals and monſterics confined themſelves 
chiefly to the teaching of grammar. There were on- 
ly one or two maſters employed in that office. But, 
in colleges, profeſſors are appointed to teach all rhe 


different paris of ſcience, The firſt obſcure mention 
of academical degrees in the univerſity of Paris (from 


which the other univerſities in Europe have bor- 
rowed moſt of their cuſtoms and inſtitutions), occurs 
A. D. 1215. EY 8 | 

COLLEGE of Civilians, commonly called Doctors Com- 


nous; a college founded by Dr Harvey, dean of the 
arches, for the profeſſors of the civil law reſiding in 


London: where uſually, likewiſe, reſides the judge 
of the arches court of Canterbury, judge of the admi- 


ralty, of the prerogative court, &c. with other civi- 
lians; who all live, as to diet and lodging, in a col- 
legiate manner, commoning together ; whence the ap- 
pellation of Doctors Commons, Their houſe being con- 
ſumed in the great fire, they all reſided at Exeter- | 


houſe in the Strand till 1572 ; when their former honſe 
was rebuilt, attheir own expence, ina very ſplendid man- 
ner. Tothiscollege belong 34 proctors, who make them- 
ſelves parties for their clients, manage their cauſes, &c, 

COLLEGE of Phyſicians, a corporation of phyſicians 
in London, who, by ſeveral charters and acts of par- 
liament of Henry VIII. and his ſucceſſors, have cer- 


tain privileges, whereby no man, though a graduate 


in phyſic of any univerſity, may, without licence un- 
der the ſaid college-ſeal, practice phyſic in or within 
ſeven miles of London; with power to adminiſter 
oaths, fine and impriſon offenders in that and ſeveral 
other particulars ; to ſearch the apothecaries ſhops, &c. 
in and about London, to ſee if their drugs, &c. be 
wholeſome, and their compoſitions according to the 


form preſcribed by the faid college in their difpenſa- 


tory, By the ſaid charter they are alſo freed from all 
troubleſome offices, as to ſerve on juries, be conſtable, 
keep watch, provide arms, %c. 

The ſociety had anciently a college in Knight-rider- 
ſtreet, the gift of Dr Linacre phylician to King Hen- 
ry VIII. Since that time they have had a houte 
built them by the famous Dr Harvey in 1652, at the 


end of Amen-corner, which he endowed with his 
_ whole inheritance in his lifetime; but this being burat 


in the great fire in 1666, a new one was erected, at 
the expence of the fellows, in Warwick-lane, with a 
noble library, given partly by the marquis of Dorche- 
ſter, and partly by Sir Theodore Mayerne. 
Of 'this college there are at preſent a preſident, four 
cenſors, eight electors, a regiſter, and a treaſurer, 
choſen annually in October; the cenſors have, by char- 
ter, power to ſurvey, govern, and arreſt, all phyficians, 
or others practiſing phyſic, in or within ſeven miles of 
London ; and to fine, amerce, and impriſon them, at 


COL 


diſcretion, The number of fellows was anciently thir- College, 


65 till king Charles II. increaſed their number io 
orty; and king James II, giving them a new charter, 
allowed the number of fellows to be enlarged ſo as 
not to exceed fourſcore ; reſerving to himſelt and ſuc- 
ceſſors the power of placing and diſplacing any of 
them for the future, 

The college is not very rigorous in afſcrting their. 
privileges; there being a great number of phyſicians, 


ſome of very good abilities, who practiſe in London, 


&c, without their licence, and are conuived at by the 


college: yet by law, if any perſon not expreſsly al- 


lowed to practiſe, take on him the cure of any diſeaſe, 
and the patient die under his hand, it is deemed felo- 
ny in the pradtiſer. In 1696, the college made a ſub- 
ſcription, to the number of forty-two of their mem- 


bers, to ſet on foot a diſpenſatory for the relief of the 


ſick poor: ſince that they have erected two other diſ- 
penſatories. | | 


Edinburgh CYLLEGE of Phyſicians was erected on the 


29th November 1681, The deſigu of this inſtitution 


was to prevent the abuſes daily committed by foreign 
and illiterate impoſtors, quacks, &c, For this reaſon, 


his majeſty, at the time aboverhentioned, granted let— 


ters patent to erect into a body corporate and politic, 
certain phyſicians in Edinburgh and their ſucceſlors, 
by the title of“ the Preſident and Royal College of 
Phyſicians at Edinburgh,”” with power to chooſe an- 
nually a council of ſeven, one whereof to be preſident : 
theſe are to elect atreaſurer, clerk, and other officers; 
to have a common ſeal; to ſne and be ſned; to make 
laws for promoting the art of phylſic, and regulating 
the practice thereof, within the city of Edinburgh, 
town of Leith, and diſtricts of the Canongate, Wes. 
port, Pleaſance, and Potter-row ; through all which 
the juriſdictiou of the college extends. Throughout 
this juriſdiction, no perſon is allowed to practiſe phy- 
ſic, without a warrant from the college, under the pe- 
nalty of L. 5 Sterling the firſt month, to be doubled 
monthly afterwards while the offence is continued; 
one-half the money ariſing from ſuch fines to go to 
the poor, the other to the uſe of the college. They 
are alſo empowered to puniſh all licentiates in phyſic 
within the abovementioned bounds, for faults commit- 
ted againſt the inſtitations of the college ; -and to fine 
them of ſums not excceding 40s. On ſuch occaſions, 
however, they mult have one of the bailies of the city 
to fit in judgment along with them, otherwiſe their 
ſentence will not be valid. They are alſo empowered 
to ſearch and inſpect all medicines within their juriſ- 
diction, and throw out into the ſtreet all ſach as are 
bad or unwholeſome. That they may the better at- 
tend their patients, they are exempted from watching, 
warding, and ſerving on juries. They are, however, 
reſtrained from erecting ſchools for teaching the art of 
phyſic, or conferring degrees on any perſon qualified 
for the office of a phyſician; but are obliged to licenſe 
all ſuch as have taken their degrees in any other uni- 

verſity, and to admit as honorary members all the pro- 


feſſors of phyſic in the reſt of the univerſities of Scot- 


land. Theſe privileges and immunities are not, how- 
cver, to interfere with the rights and privileges of the 
apothecary ſurgeons, in their practice of caring wounds, 

contuſions, fractures, and other external operations. 
Edinburgh COLLEGE of Surgeons. This is but a very 
pe EEE 5 late 
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are incorporated into a & ha College, and auihoriled to 
carry into execution a ſcheme for making proviſion for 
their widows and children, &c. They have alio the pri- 
vilege of examining, and licenſing, if tound qualified, ail 
practitioners in ſurgery within certain bounds, 

COLLEGE of Frſtice, the ſupreme civil court of Scot- 
land; otherwile called Court of Seſſion, or, of Counal 
and S:fſion, Sce Law, Part III. NS clvii, 4. 

Sion COLLEGE, or the college of the London clergy ; 
which has been a religious houſe time out of mind, 
ſometimes under the denomination of a priory, ſome- 
times under that of a ſpital or hoſpital: at its diſſo- 
lution under 31ſt Henry VIII. it was called E/ u. 
Spital, from the name ot its founcer, a mercer, in 1329. 
At preſent it is a compoſition of both, viz. a college 


for the clergy of London, who were incorporated in 


1630, in purſuance to the will of Dr White, under 
the name of the Preſident and Fellows of Sion College; 

and an hoſpital for ten poor men and as many wo- 
men. The officers of the corporation are the preſi- 
dent, two deans, and four aflittants; who are annually 
choſen from among the rectors and vicars of London; 
and are ſubject to the viſitation of the biſhop. They 
have a good N 1 4 built and ſtocked by Mr Simpſon, 
and furniſhed by ſeveral other benefactors, chictly for 
the clergy of the city, without excluding other ſtu— 
dents on certain terms; and a hall, with chambers for 
ſtudenis, generally occupied by the miniſters of the 
neighbouring pariſhes. e 

Greſham COLLEGE, or COLLEGE of Philoſophy ; a col- 
lege founded by Sir Thomas Greſham, and endowed 
with the revenue of the Royal Exchange: one moiety 


of this endowment the founder bequeathed to the 


mayor and aldermen of London and their ſucceſſors, 
in truſt, that they ſnould find four able perſons to read, 
within the college, divinity, geometry, aſtronomy, and 
mulic: who are choſen by a committee of the common 
council, conſiſtingof the lord mayor and three aldermen 
and eight commoners, and allowed each, beſides lodging, 
L. 50 er annum. The other moiety he left tothe com- 
pany of mercers, to find three more able perſons, choſen 


by acommittee of that company, conſiſting of the maſter 


and three wardens, during their office, and eight of 


the court of aſſiſtants, to rcad law, phyfic, and rhe- 


toric, on the ſame terms; with this Jimitation, that 


the ſeveral lecturers ſhould read in term-time, every day 


in the week except Sundays ; in the morning in Latin, 
in the afternoon the ſame in Engliſh : but that in mu— 
ſic to be read only in Engliſh. By 8th George III. 


cap. 32. the building appropriated to this college was 


taken down, and the exciſe- office crected in its room, 
Fach of the profeſſors is allowed L. 50 per annum, in 
| lien of the apartments, &c. relinquiſhed by them inthe 
college, and is permitted to marry, notwithſtanding 
the reſtriction of Sir Thomas Greſham's will. The 
lectures are now read in a room over the Royal Ex- 
change; and the city and mercers company are requi- 
red to provide a proper place for this purpoſe. 

In this college formerly met the Royal Society, that 
noble academy, inſtituted by king Charles II. and ce- 
lebrated throughout the world for their improvements 
in natural knowledge. 
under SOCIETY, 

Coll Ed de Propaganda Fide, was founded at Rome 
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College. late inſtitution, by which the ſurgeons of Edinburgh 


See their hiſtory and policy 
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in 1622 by Gregory XV. and enriched with ample re- College 


venues. It conſiſts of thirteen cardinals, two prieſts, 


and a ſecretary ; and was deſigned for the propagation Collegiate 


and maintenance of the Romith religion in all parts of 
the world, The funds of this college have been very 
coniiderably augmented by Urban VIII. and many 
private donations, Miſſionarics are ſupplied by this 
Inſtitution, together with a varicty of books ſuited to 
their ſeveral appointments. Seminaries for their in- 
ſtruction are ſupported by it, and a number of cha- 


ritable eſtabliſuments connected with and conducive to 


the main object of its inſtitution, 

Another college of the ſame denomination was eſta- 
bliſhed by Urban VIII. in 1627, in conſequence of 
the liberality of John Baptiſt Viles, a Spaniſh noble— 
man. This is ſet apart for the initraction of thoſe 
who are deſigned for the foreign miſſions. 
firſt committed to the care of three canons of the pa- 
triarchal churches ; but cver ſince the year 1641 it is 
under the ſame government with the former inſtitution, 

COLLEGE of Heralds, commonly called the Herald: 
Office; a corporation founded by charter of king 


Richard III. who granted them ſeveral privileges, as 


to be free from ſubſidics, tolls, offices, &c. They had 
a ſecond charter from king Heury VI.; and a bouſe 
built near Doctors- commons, by the carl of Derby, in 
the reign of king Henry VII. was given them by the 
duke of Norfolk, in the reign of queen Mary, which 
houſe is now rebuilt, | 


This college is ſubordinate to the earl-marſhal of 
They are aſſiſtants to him in his court of 


Enpland. 
chivalry, uſually held iu the common-hall of the col- 


lege, where they lit in their rich coats of his majeſty's 


arms. See HERALD. 


CorLEGE of Heralds in Scotland, conſiſts of Lyon | 


king at arms, fix heralds, and fix purſuivanis, and a 
number of meſſengers, Sce Lyon. 1 5 


COLLEGIANS, CoLLEG1TAani, COLLEGIANTS, a 
religious ſect formed among the Arminians and Ana- 


baptiſts in Holland, about the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century; ſo called becauſe of their colleges, or 


meeting, twice every week ; where every one, females 


excepted, has the ſame liberty of expounding the 
ſcripture, praying, &c. 
ther Arians or Socinians: they never communicate 


in the college, but meet twice a-year from all parts of 
Holland at Rhinſbergh, whence they are alſo called 


Khinſberghers, a village two miles from Leyden, where 
they communicate together; admitting every one that 
preſents himſclf, profeſſing his taith in the divinity of 
the holy ſcripturcs, and reſolution to live ſuitably to 
their precepts and doctrines, without regard to his ſect 
or opinion, They have no particular miniſters, but 
each oſſiciates as he is diſpoſed. They never baptize 
without dipping. 128 . 

COLLEGIATE, or CoLLEGIAL, churches, are 
thoſe which have no biſhop's ſee, yet have the ancient 
retinue of the biſhop, the canons and prebends, Such 
are Weſtminſter, Rippon, Wiudlor, &, governed by 
deans and chapters. 


Of theſe collegiate churches iber are two kinds: 


ſome of royal, and others of ecclcſiaſtial foundation; 
each of them, in matters of divine ſervice, regulated 
in the ſame manner as the cathedrals. There are 


even ſome collegiate churches that have the epiſcopa) 
| rights, 


It was at 


They are ſaid to be all ei- 
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which in time were ſccularized. The church of St 


Collier. peter s, Weſtminſter, was anciently a cathedral ; but 


Cambridge. 


the revenues of the monaſtery being by act of parlia- 
ment, 1 Elizabeth, veſted in the dean and chapter, 
it commenced a collegiate church. In ſeveral cauſes 
the ityling it cathedral, inſtead of collegiate, church of 
Weſtminſter, bas occaſioned error in the pleadings, 
COLLET, among jewellers, denotes the horizontal 
face or plane at the bottom of brilliants. Sec BRIL- 
LIANT, | | 
CoOLLET, in glaſs-making, is that part of glaſs veſ- 
ſels which ſticks to the iron inſtrument wherewith the 
metal was taken out of the melting-pot : theſe are 
afterwards uſed for making green glaſs. | 


COLLETICS, in pharmacy, denote much the ſame 


with AGGLUTINANTS or VULNERARIES, 

COLLIER (Jeremy), a learned Engliſh non-juring 
divine, born iu 1650, and educated in Caius college 
He had firſt the ſmall rectory of Amp- 
ton, near St Edmund's Bury in Suffolk; which in tix 
years he reſigned, to come to London, in 1685, 
where he was made lecturer of Gray's Inn: but the 
change of government that followed, ſoon rendered 
the public exerciſe of his function impracticable. He 
was committed to Newgate for writing againſt the 
revolution; and again, for carrying on a correſpon- 
dence which that change of events made treaſonable ; 
but was releaſed both times, without trial, by the in- 
tervention of friends. It is obſervable that he carried 
his ſcruples ſo far, as to prefer confinement to the ta- 
cit acknowledgment of the juriſdiction of the court by 
accepting his liberty upon bail. Suitable to theſe 
principles, he next acted a very extraordinary part 
with two other clergymen of his own way of think- 
ing, at the execution of Sir John Friend and Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins for the aſſaſſination plot; by giving them 
ſolemn ablojution, and by impoſition of hands: ab- 
ſconding for which, he continned under an outlawry 
tothe day of his death in 1726. Theſe proceedings 
having put a ſtop to his activity, he employed his re- 


tired hours rather more uſefully in literary works. 


In 1698, he attempted to reform our theatrical enter- 
tainments, by publiſhing his Short view of the immo- 
rality and profaneneſi of the Engliſh ſilage ; which en- 
gaped him in a controverſy with the wits of the time: 
but as Mr Collier defended his cenſures not only with 
wit, but with learning and reaſon, it is allowed that 
the decorum obſerved, for the moſt part, by ſucceed- 
ing dramatic writers, has been owing to his animad- 
verſions. He next undertook a tranſlation of Mor- 
reri's great Hiſtorical and Geographical Dictionary; 
a work of extraordinary labour, and which appeared 
in 4 vols. folio. After this he publiſhed “ An Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Britain, chiefly of England,“ 


in 2 vols. folio; which is allowed to be written with 
great judgment, and even with impartialiiy. He 
was belides engaged in ſeveral controverſies, which 
his conduct and writings gave riſe to, not material to 
mention. In queen Anne's reign, Mr Collier was 
tempted, by offers of conſiderable preferment, to a 
ſubmiſſion ; but as he was a non-juror upon principle, 
he could not be brought to liſten to any terms. 

COLLIER, or COALLIER, See COALLIER. 
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Collet rights. Some of theſe churches were anciently abbeys, 


with great honour, 
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COLLIERY, CoaLekry, or CoALLT1ERY, Sce Colliery 


COALERY. 


Collins, 


COLLINS (Anthony), a polemical writer, born at ail 


Heſten near Hounſlow in the country of Middleſex 
in 1676, was the ſon of Henry Collins, a gentleman 
of about L. 1500 a- year. He was firſt bred at Eton 
college, and then went to king's-college Cambridge, 
where he had for his tutor Mr Francis Hare, after- 
wards biſhop of Chicheſter. He was afterwards a 


ſtudent of the Temple; but not reliſhing the law, 


ſoon abandoned that ſtudy, He was an ingenious 
man, and author of ſeveral curions books. His firſt 
remarkable piece was publiſhed in 1707,“ An Eſſay 
concerning the uſe of reaſon in propoſitions, the evi- 
dence whereof depends on human teſtimony.“ In 
1702, he entered into the controverſy between Mr 
Clark and Dr Dodwell, conceruing che immortality 
of the ſoul, In 1713, he publiſhed bis diſcourſe on 


free-thinking; which made a prodigious noiſe. In 
1715, he retired into the county of Eſſex, and ated 


as a juſtice of peace and deputy leutenant for the 
ſame county, as he had done before for that of Mid- 
dleſex and liberty of Weſtminſter. The ſame year, 
he publiſhed a “ Philoſophical Eſſay concerning hu- 
man liberty.“ 
the county of Eſſex; and this office he diſcharged 
In 1724, he publiſhed his “ Hiſ- 
torical and critical Eſſay on the 39 articles.” Soon 
after, he publiſhed his“ Diſcourſe of the grounds and 
reaſons of the Chriſtian religion ;*” to which is prefix- 


ed, “ An Apology for free debate and liberty of 
which piece was immediately attacked by 


”' 


writing; 
a great number of writings. In 1726, appeared his 
„ Scheme of literary prophecy conſidered, in a view of 


the controverſy occaſioned by a late book entitled, A 


diſcourſe of the grounds, Cc.“ In this diſcourſe, he 
mentions a MS. diſſertation of his to ſhow the Sibyl- 
line oracles to be a forgery made in the times of the 
primitive Chriſtians, who, for that reaſon, were cal- 
led Sibyllifts by the Pagans; but it never appeared in 
print. His {ſcheme of literary prophecy was replied to 


by ſeveral writers; and particularly by Dr John Ro- 
gers in his © Neceſſity of divine revelation aſſert— 


ed.“ In anſwer to which, our author wrote“ A 
letter to the Reverend Dr Rogers, on occaſion, Cc.“ 
His health began to decline ſome years before his 
death, and he was very much afflicted with the ſtone, 
which at Jaſt put an end to his life at his houſe in Har- 
ley-ſquare in 1729, He was interred in Oxford cha- 
pc}, where a monument was erected to him, with 
an epitaph in Latin, His curious library was open to 


all men of letters, to whom he readily communicated 


all the aſſiſtance in his power; he even furniſhed his 


In 1718, he was choſen treaſurer of 


antagoniſts with books to confute himſelf, and direc- : 


ted them how to give their arguments all the force of 
which they were capable. 


independent of his ſcepticiſm, a ſincerely good man. 


Corrins (John), an eminent accountant and ma- 


thematician, born in 1624, and bred a bookſeller at 
Oxford. Beſides ſeveral treatiſes on practical ſubjects, 
he communicated ſome curions papers to the Royal So- 
cicty, of which he was a member, which are io be 
found in the carly numbers of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 

actions: 


He was remarkably averſe 
to all indecency and obſcenity of diſcourſe; and was, 


COL 
Collins ations + and was the chief promoter of many other 
| Collinſon, ſcientifical publications in bis time, He died in 1683: 


COL 


chat time in the neighbourhood of London. He be- Collinfos, 
came carly acquainted With the moſt eminent natural- 
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and about 25 years after, all his papers coming into 
the hands of the learned William Jones, Eſq; F. K. 8. 
it appeared that Mr Collins held a conſtant correſpond— 
ence for many years with all the eminent mathema- 
ticians ; and that many of the late diſcoveries in phy- 
ſical knowledge, if not actually made by him, were 
yet brought forth by his endeavours, _ 

__ Corrins (William), an admirable poet, was born 
at Chicheſter, about the year 1724. 
claſſical education at Wincheſter ; after which he ſtu— 
died at New college, in Oxford, was admitted a com- 
moner of King's college in the ſame univerſity, and 
was at length ele&ed a demy of Magdalene college. 
While at Oxford, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
poetry, and publiſhed his Oriental Eclogues ; after 
which he came to London. He was naturally pol- 
ſeſled of an ear for all the varieties of harmony aud 
modulation; his heart was ſuſceptible of the fineſt 
| feelings of tenderneſs and humanity, and was particu- 
| larly carried away by that high enthuſiaſm which gives 
to imagination its ſtrongeſt colouring ; and he was at 
once capable of ſoothing the car with the melody of 
his numbers, of influencing the paſſions by the force 
of the pathos, and of pratifying the fancy by the luxu— 
ry of deſcription. With theſe powers, he attempted 
lyric poctry ; and in 1746, publithed his Odes, de- 
ſcriptive and allegorical : but the ſale of this work be- 
ing not at all anſwerable to its merit, he burnt the 
remaining copies in indignation, Being a man of 
a liberal ſpirit and a ſmall fortune, his pecuniary re- 
ſources were unhappily ſoon exhauſted ; and his life 
became a miſerable example of neceſſity, indolence, 
and diſſipation. He projected books which he was 
well able to execute; and became in idea an hiſtorian, 
a critic, and a dramatic poct; but wanted the means 


and encouragement to carry theſe ideas into execu- 


tion, Day ſucceeded day, for the ſupport of which 
he had made no proviſion; and he was obliged to ſub- 
ſilt, either by the repeated contributions of a friend, 
or the generoſity of a caſual acquaintance. His ſpi- 
rits became oppreſſed, and he ſunk into a ſullen de- 
ſpondence. While in this gloomy ſtare of mind, his 
uncle colonel Martin died, and left him a conſiderable 
fortune. But this came too late for enjoy ment; he 
had been ſo long haraſſed by anxiety and diſtreſs, 
that he fell into a nervous diſorder, which at length 


reduced the fineſt underſtanding to the moſt deplor- 


able childiſhneſs. In the firſt ſtages of this diſorder, 
be endeavoured to relieve himſelf by travelling, and 
paſſed into France ; but the growing malady obliged 
him to return; and having continued, with ſhort in— 
rervals, in this pitiable ſtate till the year 1756, he 
died in the arms of his ſiſter. The ingenious Mr 
Langhorne has publiſhed his poctical works, with me— 
moirs of the author, in one volume duodecimo. 
COLLINSON 22. an eminent naturaliſt and 
antiquarian, deſcended of an ancicat family, was born 
on the paternal eftate called Hugal- Hall, or, Height © 
Hugal, near Windermere lake, in the pariſhof Stavely, 
about ten miles from Kendal in Weſtmoreland, Whillt 
a. youth he diſcovered his attachment to natural hiſtory. 
He began early to make a collection of dried ſpeci— 


mens of plants, and had acceſs to the beſt gardens at 


2 


He received his 


iſts of his time; the Drs Derham, Woodward, Dale, 
Lloyd, and Sloane, were amongtt his friends. Among 
the great variety ot articles which form that ſuperb 


coliection, now (by the wiſe diſpoſition of Sir Hans 


and the munificence of parliament) the Britiſh Mu— 
ſcum, ſmall was the number of thoſe with whoſe hi- 
ſtory Mr Collinion was not well acquainted ; be being 
one of thote few who vilited Sir Hans at all times ta- 
miliarly; their inclination and purſuits in reſpect to 
natural biltory being the fame, a firm friendſhip had 
carly been e<ftzblithed between them, Peter Collin— 
ſon was elected a fellow of the Royal Society on the 
12th of December 1728 ; and perhaps was one of the 
molt diligent and uſejul members, not only in ſupply- 


ing them with many curious obſervations himſclt, but 


in promoting and preſcrving a moſt extenſive corre- 
ſpondence with learned and ingenious foreigners, in all 
countries on every uſeful ſubject, Beſides bis at- 
tention to natural hiſtory, he minuted every ſtriking 
hint that occurred either in reading or converſation ; 
and from this ſource he derived much information, as 
there were very few wen of learning and ingenuity 
who were not of his acquaintance at home; and moſt 
foreignersof eminence in natural hiſtory, or in arts and 
{ciences, were recommended to his notice and friend— 
ſhip. His diligence and œconomy of time was ſuch, 
that though. he never appeared to be in a hurry, he 
maintained an extenſive correſpondence with great 
punctuality ; acquainting the learned and ingenious in 
diſtant parts of the globe with the diſcoverics and im- 
provements in natural hiſtory in that country, and re- 
ceiving the like information from the moſt eminent 
perſons in almoſt every other. His correſpondence 
with the ingenious Cadwallader Colden, Eſq ; of New 
York, and ihe juſtly cclebrated Dr Franklin of Phila- 
delphia, furniſh inſtances of the benefit reſulting from 
his attention io al] improvements. The latter of theſe 
gentlemen communicated his firſt eſſays on electricity 
to Mr Collinſon, in a ſeries of letters, which were then 
publiſhed, and have been reprinted in a late edition of 
the Doctor's ingenious diſcoveries and improvements. 
Perhaps, in ſome future period, the account procurt d 
of the management of ſheep in Spain, publiſhed in the 

Gentleman's Magazine for May and June 1764, may 
not be conſidered among the leaſt ot the benefits ac- 
cruing from his extenſive and inquiſitive correſpon- 
dence. His converſation, cheertul and uſefully enter» 
taining, rendered his acquaintance much delired by 
thoſe who had a rcliſh for natural hiſtory, or were ſtu— 


dious in cultivating rurel improvements; and ſecured 


him the intimate friendſhip of ſome of the moſt e— 
minent perſonages in Britain, as diſtinguiſhed by their 


taſte in planting and horticulture, 2s by their rank 


and dignity. He was the firſt who introduced the 
great variety of ſeeds and ſhrubs which are now the 
principal ornament of every garden; and it was ow- 
ing to his indefatigable induſtry, that ſo many perſons 


ol the firſt diſtinQtion are now enabled to behold proves 


tranſplanted from the weſtern continent flouriſhing as 
luxuriantly in their ſeveral domains as if they were 
already become indigenovs io Britain. He had ſome 
correſpondents in almoſt every nation in. Europe, ſome 


in Aſia, and even at Pekin; who all tranſmitted to 


him 
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turn for the treaſures of America. The great Lin- 


Collyræ. nexus, during his reſidence in England, contracted an 


and other countries. 


intimate friendihip with Mr Collinſon, which was re- 
ciprocally increaſed by a multitude of good offices, and 
continued to the laſt. Beſides his attachment to na- 
tural hiſtory, he was very converſant in the antiquitics 
of Great britain, having been elected a member of 
the Society of Antiquaries April 7, 1737; and he 
ſupplied them often with many curious articles of in- 
telligence and obſervations, reſpecting both his own 
He died in 1798, leaving be- 
hind him many materials for the improvement ot na- 


tural hiſtory. | | 


COLLINSONIA, in botany : A genus of the mono- 


gynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants; 


and in the natural method ranking under the 4oth or- 
der, Perſonatæ. The corolla is unequal, with its under 


lip multitid, and the ſegments capillary, There is on- 


ly one perfect ſeed, There is but one ſpecies, a native 
of North America, but poſſeſſed of no remarkable pro- 
vertices. 
l COLLIQUAMENTUM, in natural hiſtory, an 
extreme tranſparent fluid in an egg, obſervable after 
two or three days incubation, containing the firſt ru- 
diments of the chiek. It is included in one of its own 
proper membranes ; diſtinct from the albumen. Har- 
vey calls it the oculus. 5 | 
COLLIQUATION, in chemiſtry, is applied to ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral ſubſtances, tending to- 
wards fuſion. See Fus10N. | 1 
CoLLIiqQUATION, in phyſic, a term applied to the 
blood, when it loſes its craſis or balſamic texture; 
and to the ſolid parts, when they waſte away, by 
means of the animal fluids flowing off through the 


ſeveral glands, and particularly thoſe of the ſkin, 


faſter than they ought : which occaſions fluxes of many 
kinds, but moſtly profuſe, greaſy, and clammy ſweats, 
COLLIQUATIVETEVER, in phylic, a fever at- 
tended with a diarrhoea, or with profuſe ſweats, 
COLLISION, the ſtriking of one hard body againſt 
another; or the friction or percuſſion of bodies mo- 
ving violently with different directiens, and daſhing 
againſt each other. 
COLLUM, the ſame with the Neck. | 
COLLUSION, in law, a ſecret underſtanding be- 
tween two partics, who plead or F fraudulent- 
ly againſt cach, to the prezudice of a third perſon. 
_ COLLUTHIANS, a religious ſect, who roſc 


about the beginning of the fourth century; on occa- 


ſion of the indulgence ſhown to Arius by Alexander 
patriarch of Alexandria. Seyeral people being ſcanda- 
lized at ſo much condeſcenſion; and, among the reſt, 
Colluthus, a prieſt of the ſame city; he hence took a 
pretence for holding ſeparate aſlemblics, and by degrees 
procceded to the ordination of prieſts, as if he had been 
a biſhop ; pretending a neceſſity for this authority, in 
order to oppoſe Arins. To his ſchiſm he added hereſy ; 
teaching, that God d1d not creatc the wicked ; that he 


was not author of the evils that befal men, &c. He 


was condemned by a council held at Alexandria by 
Oſius, in rhe year 330. 

COLLYBUS (Koxzu6%), in antiquity, the ſame 
with what is now called the rate of exchange. 


COLLYRA, or CoLLYBIDES, in antiquity, a cer- 
e | ms | 
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Collinſonia him the moſt valuable ſeeds they could collect, in re- 


COL 


tain ornament of hair, worn by the women on their Collyridi- 


necks. It was made up in the form of the ſmall 
roundiſh cakes called zox>upar, collyre, 


| 
COLLYRIDIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſect, to- Cologne, 


wards the cloſe of the 4th century, denominated from 
a little cake, called by the Greeks «0AAupidien, collyridia, 
which they offered to the Virgin Mary. | 

This ſect, it ſeems, conſiſted chiefly of Arabian 


women, who, out of an extravagance of deyotion to 


the Virgin, met on a certain day in the year, to cele- 


brate a ſolemn feaſt, and to render divine honours to 


Mary as to a goddeſs; eating the cake which they 
offered in her name. St Epiphanius, who relates the 
hiſtory of this ſuperſtitious ceremony, ridicules it. 
They ſprung up in oppoſition to the Ax TIDIco-Màa- 
RIANIT ES. 
COLLYRIUM, in pharmacy, a topical remedy for 


a diſorder of the eyes; deligned to cool and repel hot 


ſharp tumors. | £1 

COLMAR, a conliderable town of France, in Up- 
per Alſace, of which it is the capital. It has preat 
privileges, and the Proteſtants have liberty of con- 
ſcience. It is ſeated near the river Ill, in E. Long, 


| 7. 16. N. Lat. 48. 5. 
COLMARS, a town of France in Provence, and 


the dioceſe of Sens. It is ſeated near the Alps, in 
E. Long. 6. 25. N. Lat. 44. 17. „ 

COLMOGOROD, a town of the empire of Ruſſia, 
with an archbiſhop's ſee, ſeated in an iſland formed by 
the river Divina, in E. Long. 23. 30. N. Lat. 36. 32. 


COLNBROOK, a town of Buckinghamſhire in 


England, ſeated on the river Coln, which ſeparates 
this county from Middleſcx. It is a great thorongh- 


fare on the weſtern road, and has ſeveral good inns, 


W. Long. o. 19. N. Lat. 51. 30. 

COLNE, a town of Lancaſhire in England, ſeated 
on a ſmall hill near the confines of the county. W. 
Long. 2. 2. N. Lat. 53. 45. | 


COLOCHINA, an ancient town of the Morea in 
E. Long. 23. 2. N. Lat. 36. 32. 


Turkey in Europe. a 
COLOC INT IIS, in botany, a ſpecies of Cucuuis. 
COLOCZA, a town of Hungary, ſeated on the 

Danube, and capital of the county of Bath, with an 


archbiſhop's ſce. It was taken by the Turks in 1686, 


but afterwards retaken by the Imperialiſts. E. Long. 
19 42. N. Lat. 46. 33. | | 


COLOGNA, a town of Italy in Padua, and in the 
territory of Venice. E. Long. It. 43. N. Lat. 45. 39. 


COLOGNE (the archbiſhopric or dioceſe of) is 


one of the ſtates that compoſe the electoral circle of 


the Rhine, in Germany. It is bounded on the north 


by the duchy of Cleves and Gueldres, on the weſt by 


that of juliers, on the ſouth by the archbiſhopric of 
Cleves, and on the eaſt by the duchy of Berg, from 
which it is almoſt wholly ſeparated by the Rhine. 
This country 1s very fruitful in corn and wine, which 
the inhabitants diſpoſe of by embarking it en the 
Rhine, it extending abont ſeventy miles along that 
river, It is divided into the Higher and Lower Dio- 
ceſe; the Higher Dioceſe contains that part which 


lies above Cologne, wherein is Bonne, the capital town 


of this electorate, and where the elector reſides; be- 


ſides which there are Leichnich, Andernach, Bruyl, 


Zulich, and Kerpen. The Lower Dioceſe is on the 
other ſide of Cologne, and contains the towns of Zonz, 
e N Neuys, 
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within the dioceſe of Cologne, do not belong to it; 
for Cologne is a free city, and Meurs belongs to the 
houſe of Naflau-Orange ; but by way of recompence, 
the clector has conliderable poſleſſions in Weſtphalia, 
which they call the Domain. It contains the duchy 
of Weſtphalia and the county of Rechlinchuſen, This 
prelate is one of the electors of the empire, and holds 
_ alternately with that of Treves the ſecond or third 
rank in the electoral college. He is arch-chancellor 
of the empire in Italy; which dignity was very im- 
portant when the emperors were maſters of Italy, but 
now it is next to nothing. When the emperors were 
crowned at Aix la Chapelle, the archbiſhop of Cologne 
performed the ceremony, which cauſed him to pretend 
to the ſame right elſcwhere ; but he was oppoſed by 
the archbiſhop of Mentz. This occaſioned an order, 


that they ſhould each of them have that honour in 


their own dioceſc, but if it was done elſewhere, they 
fhould perfor it alternately. The archbiſhop of Co- 
logne is elected by the chapter in that city, which is 
the moſt illuſtrious in all Germany. They are all 
princes or counts, except eight doctors, who have no 
occaſion to prove their nobility. 
CoLoGNeE, an ancient and celebrated town of Ger- 
many, in the dioceſe of that name, with an archbi- 
ſhop's ſee, and a famous univerſity, ſeated on the river 
Rhine, in E. Long. 6. 38. N. Lat. 50. 50. In the 


pina the wife of Claudius I, and mother of Nero; and 
becauſe the Ubii inhabited this country on the Lower 
Rhine, In 755, it was an archbiſhopric, and in 1263 
entered into the Hanſeatic league. The univerſity 
was eſtabliſhed in 1383 by Pope Urban VI. The 
city is fortified with ſtrong walls, flanked with 83 
large towers, and ſurrounded with three ditches ; but 
theſe fortifications, being executed after the ancient 
manner, could make but a poor defence at preſent. It 
lies in the ſhape of a half-moon, and is ſaid to have 
20 gates, 19 pariſhes, 37 monaſteries, and 365 church- 
£3 and chapels; but the ſtreets in general are dirty 
and badly paved, the windows of the houſes compoled 
of {mall bits of round glaſs, and the inhabitants are 
but few for ſo large a place. It is inhabited moſtly by 
Papiſts ; but there are alſo many Proteſtants, who re- 
pair to the neighbouring town of Mulhcim, in the 
duchy of Berg, for public worſhip. Its trade, which 
is conſiderable, eſpecially in Rheniſli wine, is chiefly 
in the hands of the Proteſtants, and carried on by the 
Rhine. The ſhips with which they trade to the Ne- 
therlands are of a particular form, and conſiderable 
burden. The clergy here are very numerous, and have 


large revenues. That of the archbiſhop is L. 1 30,000. 


Baron Polnitz ſays, that though Cologne is one of 


the greateſt cities, it is one of the moſt melancholy in 


all Europe; there being nothing to be ſeen but prieſts, 
friars, and ſtudents, many of whom beg alms with a 


ſong; and nothing to be heard but the ringing of 


bells; that there are very few families of quality; that 
the vulgar are very clowniſh ; and that the noblemen 
of the chapter ſtay no longer in town than their duty 
obliges them. Mr Wright, in his travels, ſays, that 


the women go veiled ; and that the beſt gin is that 
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Cologne Netwys, Heizarwart, Kempen, Rhyuberg, and Alpen. 
IIe city of Cologne and county of Meurs, though 


| within and without with marble and jaſper, 
times of the Romans, this city was called Colonia A. 


grippina, and Ubiorum, becaulc it was built by Agrip- 


COL 


diſtilled from the juniper berries which grow in this Cologne, 
This city is perhaps the moſt reW 


neighbourhood, 
markable of any in the world for the great number of 
precious relics it contains; of which the Popiſh clergy, 
no doubt, make their advaiitage. In the church of 
St Urſula, they pretend to ſhow her tomb, and the 
bones of the 11,000 pretended virgin martyrs, though 
that ſtory is entirely owing to a miſtaken inſcription. 
The heads of {ome of theſe imaginary martyrs are kept 
in caſcs of tiIver, others are covered with ſtuffs of gold, 
and ſome have caps of cloth of gold and velvet. Bre- 
vat ſays, he ſaw between 4 and 5oco ſkulls, decked 
with garlands, and coronets, ranged on ſhelves. The 
canoneſſes of St Urſula, who muſt be all counteſſes, 
have a handſome income. In their church they pre- 
tend to ſhow three of the thorns of our Saviour's 


_ crown, and one of the veſiels which contained the 


water that he converted into wine at the marriage of 
Cana. In the church of St Gereon are 900 heads of | 
Mooriſh Cavaliers, faid to have been in the army of 
Conſtantine before it was converted, and to have been 
beheaded for refuſing to ſacrifice to idols. Every 
one of the heads has a cap of ſcarlet, adorned with 
pearls, In the magnificent cathedral of St Peter, the 
three wiſe men who came from the eaſt to viſit our 
Saviour, are ſaid to be interred. They lie in a large 
purple ſhrine ſpangled with gold, ſet upon a pedeſ- 
tal of braſs, in the midſt of a ſquare mauſoleum, faced 
It is 
opened every morning at nine o'clock, if two of the 
canons of the cathedral are preſent, when theſe kings 
or wiſe men are ſcen lying at full length, with their 
heads bedecked with a crown of gold garniſhed with 
precious ſtones. Their names, which are Caſpar, Mel- 
chier, and Balthaſar, are in purple characters on a2 
little grate, which is adorned with an infinite number 
of large rich pearls and precious ſtones, particularly 
an oriental topaz as big as a pigeon's egg, and valued 
at above 30,000 crowns. Over againſt them are ſix 
large branches of ſilver, with wax candles, which burn 
night and day. The bones of theſe men, we are told, 
were brought to Conſtantinople by Helena mother to 
Conſtantine, from thence ro Milan by Euſtorpius 
biſhop of that ſee, and afterwards hither by archbiſhop 
Rainold, In the 1 college are the portraits of 
the firſt 13 generals of that order, with Ignatius Lo- 
yola at their head; and in the church, which is the 
fineſt in Cologne, arc many rich ſtatues, with an ama- 


Zing quantity of fine ſilver plate; and the utenſils for 


maſs are all of gold enriched with precious ſtones, In 
the Cordeliers church, is the tomb of the famous Duns 
Scotus, ſurnamed Doctor Subtilis, with this epitaph, 
& Scotia me genvit, Anglia me ſuſcepit, Gallia me 
docuit, Colognia me tenet,” Cologne is a free impe- 
rial city, and as ſuch has a ſeat and voice at the diets of 
the empire, and circle of the Lower Rhine, In thoſe 
of the empire, it has the firſt place on the Rheniſh 
bench. Towards the defence of the empire, its aſſeſſ- 
ment is 825 florins; and towards the maintenance of 
the chamber-court, 405 rix-dollars, 72: kruitzers 
each term, Its militia conſiſts of four companies of 
foot, who keep guard at the gates. It is governed 
by its own ſenate, in reſpect to civil matters and 
cauſes; but the criminal juriſdiction belongs to the 
clector and his chapter; and fo jealous are the inha- 


bitants 
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in the city above three days at a time, nor to comc 
For this reaſon the elcc- 
tor reſides commonly at Bonn. 

CoLocnt=-Earth, a kind of very light baſtard ochre, 
of a deep brown colour, 

COLOMBO, a handſome, pleaſant, and ſtrong 
town of Aſia, ſeated on the caſtern ſide of the itland 


of Ceylon in the Eaſt Indies. It was built by the 


Portugueſe in 1635; and in 1658 they were driven 
from it by the natives, aſſiſted by the Dutch, who are 
now in poſſeſſion of it. It is about three quarters of 
a mile long, and as much in breadth. The natives 


live in the old town, without the walls of the new; 


the ſtreets of this laſt are wide and ſpacious; and the 
buildings are in the modern taſte, particularly the go- 
yernor's houſe, which is a handſome ſtructure. E. Long. 


380. 15; N. Lat. 7» 8. 


COLOMEY, or Corona, a town of Poland in 
Red Ruilia, ſcated on the river Pruth, in E. Long. 
25. 9. N. Lat. 48. 45. | 

COLOMNA (Fabio), a very learned botaniſt, born 
at Naples about the year 1567. He became (killed 
in the languages, in muſic, deſigning, painting, and 
the mathematics; and died about the middle of the 
17th century. He wrote, I. G O., ſcu Plan- 
tarum aliquot (ac piſcium) hiſtoria, 2. Minus cogni- 
tarum rariorumque ſtirpium ex @pa7:;; itemque de aqua- 
tilibus, alii{que nonnullis animalibus, libellus; and o- 
ther works. Oo 

COLON, in anatomy, the firſt and moſt conſider- 
able of the large inteſtines, Sec ANATOMY, under 
52 % . yy 

Colon, in grammar, a point, or character formed 
thus [:], ſerving to mark a pauſe, and to divide the 


members of a period. See PoINxTING : ſce alſo PE- 


RIOD, Comma, and SEMICOLON. Grammarians ge- 
nerally aſſign the uſe of a colon to be, to mark the 
middle of a period; or to conclude a ſenſe leſs perfect 
than the dot or period: but, a ſenſe leſs perfect thin 
the period, is an expreſſion extremely vague and inde- 
terminate, Sce PERIOD, : 

Others ſay, a colon is to be uſed when the ſenſe is 
perfect, but the ſentence not concluded: but neither 
is this over clear and expreſs. 

A late author, in an ingenious diſcourſe, De ratione 
interpungendi, marks the office of the colon, and where- 
in it differs from the ſemicolon, &c. more preciſely, 
A colon, on his principles, ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
conjunct members of a ſentence, which are capable of 
being divided into other members ; whereof one, at 
leaſt, is conjunct. Thus, in the ſentence, As we can- 
not diſcern the ſhadow moving along the dial-plate, ſo the 


adoances we make in knowledge are only perceived by 


the diſtance gon? over; the two members being both 


imple, are only ſeparated by a comma. In this, A. 
we perceive the ſhadow to have moved, but did not per- 
cetve it moving ; ſo our advances in underſtanding, in that 
that they conſiſt of ſuch minute ſteps, are only perceivable 
by the diſtance ;—the ſentence being divided into two 
equal parts, and thoſe conjunct ones, ſince they include 
others; we ſeparate the former by a ſemicolon, and 
the latter by commas. But in this, As we perceive the 
thadow to have muved along the dial, but did not perceive 
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Colon. into it with a large retinue. 
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a 00g ; and it afpears the graſs has grown, thuugh ub 
body ever ſaw it grow « ſo the advances we imnake in fubu- 
ledge, as they conſiſt of ſuch minute ſteps, are only perceive 
abe by the diſlance—the advancement in knowledge is 
compared to the motion of a ſhadow, and the growth 
of grai>; Which compariſon divides the ſentence into 
two principal parts: but ſince what is ſaid of the 
movement of the ſhadow, and likewiſe of the growth 


of graſs, contains two tumnple members, they are to be 


ieparated by a ſemicolon; conſequently a higher point 


ing is required to ſeparate them from the other part 
of the ſentence, which they are oppoſed 10: and this 
is a colon. Sec PUNCTUATION. | | 

_ COLONEL, in military matters, the commander in 


chief ofa regiment, whether horſe, foot, or dragoons, 


Skinner derives the word from colony ; being of 
opinion, the chieſs of colonies, called coloniales, might 
give the name to chieſs of forces. In the French and 


Spaniſh armies, colonel, is confined to the infantry and 
dragoons: the commanding officer of a regiment of 


horſe they uſually call meſtre de camp. Fomerly, in- 


ſtead of colonel, the French uſcd the word coronel; 


and this old ſpelling comes nearer to our common 
way of pronouncing the word co/onel, 

A colonel may lay any officer of his regiment in 
arreſt, but muſt acquaint the general with it; he is 
not allowed a guard, only a century from the quarter- 


guard, | 


CoLoxE- Lieutenant, he who commands a regiment 
of guards, whereof the king, prince, or other perſon 
of the firſt eminence, is colonel, 


nants have always a colonel's commiſſion, and are uſual- 


ly general-officers, p 


Licutenant-CYLONEL, the ſecondoflicer in aregiment, 
who is at the head of the captains, and commands in 
the abſence of the colonel, | ES 

COLONIA, (anc. geog.) a town of the Trino- 
bantes, a little above Camelodunum. Now Colcheſ- 
ter in Eſſex, according to Cambden, who ſuppoſes it 
to take its name from the river Colne, and not that it 
was a colony. Though others think Antonine's di- 
ſtances agree with Sudbury, 5 

Colonia Equeſtris, an ancient and noble colony on 
the Lacus Lemanus. It appears to be the work of 
Julius Cæſar, who ſettled there Equites Limitanci: and 
to this Lucan is thought to refer. By the Itinerary 
it is ſuppoſed to have ſtood between Lauſane and 
Geneva, 12 miles from the Jaſt place by Peutinger's 
map; Which directs to Nyon, placed in Cavo Lemano, 
according to Lucan's expreſſion, that is, a bay or cove 


of the lake. Its ancient name was Noviodunum, (Noti- 


tia Galliae): hence its modern name. 1 

Colovia Metallina, or Metalliuenſis, a town of Lu- 
ſitania, ſituated on the right or weſt fide of the Anas, 
or Guadiana: but now on the left or eaſt ſide, from 
the river's ſhifting its bed or channel, and called Me- 
delin, a town in Eſtremadura. W. Long. 6. 12. Lat. 
3845“ 


Theſe colonel- licute- 


Colonel 


j 


Colonia. 
— ͤ —-—¾ 


Colon Morinorum, a town of Belgica, thought 


to be Tarvenna, the capital of the Morini. 
Terrouen, a town of Artois. 
38 « | | | 
Coloxia Norbenſis, or Norba Caſarea, a town of 
Luſitania, to the ſouth of Trajan's bridge on the Ta- 
_ d HA —— — gus. 


Now 
E. Long. 2* 15', Lat. 


0% 6 


Now Alcantara, in Eſtremadura. W. Long. 


gus. 
7. 10, N. Lat. 39. 10. 

Co lo TrAajara, (Antonine, Peutinger); a 
town of Belgica, ſurnamed alſo Ulpia, (Antonine) ; 
and Triceſima, from being the ſtation of the thirtieth 


legion, (Ammian). Now Kellen, a village of the 
duchy of Cleves, a mile from the Rhine. e 
Coronta VATIENT IA, (Ptolemny, Livy) ; a townof 
the Hither Spain, on the Turias; deſtroyed by Pom- 
pey, (Sallaſt) ; reſtored by Julius Cæſar. Still cal- 
led Valencia, on the river Guadalaviar, in Valencia, 
W. Long. 25. Lat. 29 20. | | 
COLONNA, a town of Italy, in the Campagna of 
Rome, 18 miles caſtward of that city. E. Long. 13. 
f. N. Eu. . 0. | | | | 
Corona (Pompey), cardinal archbiſhop of Mon- 
_ rreal in Sicily, and biſhop of a very great number of 
places, made a conſpicuous figure in the world. He 
was equally qualificd to wear the cardinal's hat and 
the helmet, and experienced more than once the re- 
verſes of fortune. Julius II. removed him from all 
his dignities; bit Leo I. reſtored him, created him 
cardinal, and ſent him on feveral embaſhes. Cle- 
ment VII. diveſted himof the purple, and again reſtored 
him to it. It was pretended he was obliged to him 
for his exaltation to the papal throne, The pope re- 
fuling him ſome requeſt, he reproached him, ſaying, 
4% That it was by his intereſt he had arrived at his 
dipguity.” The pope replicd, “ It is true, but let me 
be pope, and do not endeayour to be ſo yourſelt ; for 


by acting as you do, you endeavour to diſpoſſeſs me 


of that you have raiſed me to.” 
Naples in 1532. 
Iſabella Filamarini, in which he proteſts the chaſtity 
of his wiſhes. He wrote another work, De laudibus 
millterum, | | | | 

COLONNADE, in architecture, a periſtyle of a 
circular figure; or a ſeries of columns diſpoſed in a 
circle, and inſulated within fide. x 

A Polyſtyle Coto xxx, is that whoſe numbers of 
columns is too great to be taken in by the eye at a 
ſingle view. Such 1s the colonnade of the palace of 
St Peter's at Rome, conliſting of 234 columns of the 
Doric order, cach above four feet and an half diame- 
ter, all in Tiburtine marble, 

COLONOS, (anc. geogl) an eminence near Athens, 
whither CEdipus, after his baniſhment from Thebes, 
is ſaid to have retired : and hence it is that Sophocles 
calls the tragedy on the ſubject, Oedipus Coloneus, A 
place ſacred to Neptune, and where ſtood an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of him. Here alſo ſtood Timon's tower; 
who, for his love of ſolitude, and hatred to mankind, 
was called Miſanthrapos, (Pauſanias). 

COLONSAY, one of the Hebrides or Weſtern 
Tands belonging to Scotland. It comprehends that 


He dicd viceroy of 


of Oronſay, from which it is only ſeparated in time 


of flood, and both belong to the ſame proprietor viz. 
Mr M'Neil. See ORonsay. 

COLONUS, an huſbandman, or villager, who was 
pound to pay yearly a certain tribute, or at certain 
times of the year to plough ſome part of the lord's 
land; and from hence comes the word c/owr, who is 
called by the Dutch Svor. | 


COLONY, a company of people tranſplanted in- 
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to a remote province in order to cultivate and inhabit Colony, 


He wrote ſome poems in praiſe of 


COL 


It, | 
We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of colonies. Firſt, 
thoſe {crving to caſe or diſcharge the inhabitants of a 
country, where the people are become too numerous, 
ſo that they cannot any longer conveniently ſubſiſt. 
The ſecond are thole eſtabliſhed by victorious prin- 
ces and people in the middle of vanquiſhed nations, to 
Keep then in awe and obedience. 

The third may be called colonies of commerce; be- 
ciuic, in eſtect, it is trade that is the ſole occaſion and 
object thercof. 

It was by means of the firſt kind of colonies that, 
ſome ages after the deluge, the caſt firſt, and ſucceſ- 
lively all tlic other parts of the carth, became inha- 
bited: and without mentioning any thing of the Phoc- 
nician and Grecian colonies, fo famous in ancient hi- 
ſtory, it is notorious that it was for the eſtabliſhment 
of ſuch colonies, that, during the declenſion of the em- 
pire, thoſe torrents of barbarous nations, iſſuing, for 
the generality, out of the north, over-run the Gauls, 
Italy, and the other ſourthern parts of Europe; and, 
after ſcycral bloody battles, divided it with the ancient 
inhabitants. | 

For the ſecond kind of colonies, the Romans uſed 
them more than any other-people: and that to ſecure 
the conqueſts they had made from the weſt to the 
caſt. Every one knows how many cities in Gaul, 
Germany, Spain, and evenEngland, value themſelves 
on their having been of the number of Roman colo- 
nies. as | 

There were two Kinds of colonies among the Ro- 
mans: thoſe ſent by the ſenate ; and the military ones, 


conliſting of old ſoldiers, broken and diſabled with the 


fatipucs of war, who were thus provided with lands 
as the reward of their ſervices. See BENEr1ce. The 
colonics ſent by the ſenate were either Roman or La- 
tin, z. . compoſed either of Roman citizens or Latins. 
The Coloniz Latinæ were ſuch as enjoyed the jus La- 
4; ſaid to conſiſt in thoſe two things: one, that 
whocver was edile or pretor in a town of Latium, be- 
came for that reaſon a Roman citizen ; the other, 
that the Latins were ſubject to the edicts of their own, 
and not to thoſe of the Roman magiſtrates: in the year 
of the city {ix hundred and ſixty two, after the ſocial 
war, the freedom of the city was granted to all Latium 
by the ex Julia. The coloniæ Romanz, were ſuch 
as had the jus Romanum, but not in its full extent; 
namely, in the right of ſuffrage, putting up for ho- 
nours, magiſtracies, command in the army, &c.; but 
the jus Quiritium only, or private right; as right of 
liberty, of gentility, or dignity of family, ſacrifice, 
marriage, Cc. For it was long a rule, never to grant 


the liberty of the city in full to colonies : nor is there 


any inſtance to the contrary, till after the ſocial war, 
in the year of the city ſix hundred and fixty-two, Ac- 
cording to Ulpian (J. 1. D. de Cenſ.), there were 0- 
ther coJonics, which had little more than the name; 
only enjoying what they called jus Italicum, i. e. they 
were free from the tributes and taxes paid by the pro- 
vinces. Such were the colonies of Tyre, Berytus, 
Heliopolis, Palmyra, &c. M. Vaillant has filled a 


volume in folio with medals ſtruck by the ſeveral co- 
lonies, in honour of the emperors who founded them. 
N 5 The 
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Colony. The ordinary ſymbol they engraved on their medals, 
as either an cagle; as when the veteran legions were 


diſtributed in the colonies: or a labourer, holding a 
plough drawn by a pair of oxen ; as when the colony 
conſfiited of ordinary inhabitants. On all the medals 
are ſeen the names of the decemviri, who held the 
ſame rank and had the ſame authority there as the 
conſuls had at Rome. 


Laſtly, the colonics of commerce, are thoſe eſta- 


bliſhed by the Engliſh, French, Spaniards, Portagueſe, 
ad other nations within theſe two laſt centuries, and 


which they continue ſtill to eſtabliſh, in ſeveral parts 


of Aſia, Africa, and America; cither to Keep up a 
regular commerce with the natives, or to cultivate the 
ground, by planting ſagar-canes, indigo, tobacco, and 
other commodities, The principal of this kind of co- 
lonies, are in the one and the other America, nor- 
thern and ſouthern ; particularly Peru, Mexico, Ca- 
nada, (lately Virginia, New-England, Carolina, &c.) la 
| Louiliana, I'Acagia, Hudſon's Bay, the Antilles II. 
lands, Jamaica, Domingo, and the other iflands.—In 


Africa, Madapaſcar, Cape of Good Hope, Cape Verd, 


and its iſlands, and all thoſe vaſt coaſts extended 
thence as far as to the Red Sea. Laſtly, in Alta, the 
famous Batavia of the Dutch; Goa, Din, of the Por- 
tugueſe; and ſome other leſs conſiderable places of the 
Engliſh, French, and Danes. 
Ihe practice of ſettling commercial colonies in di- 
{tant coantrics hath been adopted by the wiſeſt nations 
of antiquity, who acted ſyſtematically upon maxims 
of ſound policy, This appears to have been the caſe 
with the ancient Egyptians, the Chineſe, the Phoeni- 


cians, the commercial ſtates of Greece, the Carthagi- 


nians, and even the Romans; for though the colonies 


of the latter were chiefly military, it could caſily be 
ſhown that they were likewiſe made uſe of for the 
purpoſes of trade. The ſavage nations who ruined 
the Roman empire, ſought nothing but to extirpate 
or hold in vaſſalage thoſe whom they overcame ; and 
therefore, whenever princes enlarges their dominions 
at the expence of their neighbours, they had recourſe 
to ſtrong forts and garriſons to keep the conquered in 
awe. For this they have been blamed by the famous 
Machiavel ; who labours to ſhow, that the ſettling of 
colonies would have been a cheaper and better me- 
thod of bridling conquered countries, than building 
fortreſſes in them. John de Witt, who was one of 
the ableſt and beſt ſtateſmen that ever appeared, 
{trongly recommended colonies ; as affording a refuge 
ro ſuch as had been unfortunate in trade; as opening 
42 field for ſuch men to exert their abilities, as through 
Want of intereſt could not raiſe themſelves in their 
own country; and as a ſnpplement to hoſpitals and 
other charitable foundations, which he thought in time 
might come to be overcharged. Some, however, have 
ridiculed the ſuppoſed advantages of colonies, and aſ- 
ſerted that they muſt always do miſchief by depopu- 
lating the mother-country. 

The hiſtory of the Britiſh colonies undoubtedly 
ſhows, that when coloniſts become numerous and 
opulent, it is very difficult to retain them in ſub- 
jection to the parent ſtate. It becomes then a queſ- 
tion of importance how far they are entitled to the 
rights they had as inhabitants of the mother-coun- 
try, or how far they are bound by its laws? On this 
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ſubject Mr Blackſtone hath the following obſcrva- Colony. 
— 


ture, or at leaſt on that ot nations, 


COL 
tions, 


„ Plantations, or colonies in diſtant countries, are 
cither ſuch where the lands are claimed by the right of 
occupancy only, by finding them deſert and unculti- 
vated, and peopling them trom the mother-country ; 
or where, when already cultivated, they have either 
been gained by conqueſt, or ceded to us by treaties. 
And both the rights are founded upon the law of na- 
But there is a 
difference between theſe two ſpecies of colonies with 
reſpect to the laws by which they are bound. For it 
hath been held, that if auy uninhabited country be diſ- 
covered and planted by Engliſh ſubjects, all the Engliſh 
laws then in being, which are the birthright of every 
{ubject, arc immediately there in force, But this mult 
be underitood with many and very great reſtrictions. 
Such coloniſts carry with them only ſo much of the 


Engliſh law as is applicable to their own ſituation, | 
and the condition of an infant colony; ſuch, for inſtance, 


as the general rules of inheritance, and of protection 
from perſonal injuries. The artificial refinements and 


diſtinctions incident to the property of a great and 
commercial people, the laws of policy and revenue 
(ſuch eſpecially as are enforced by penalties), the mode 
of maintenance for the eſtabliſhed clergy, the juriſdic- 
tion of ſpiritual courts, and a multitude of other pro- 


viſions, are ncither neceſlary nor convenient for them, 
and therefore are not in force. What ſhall be admit- 


ted, and what rejected, at what times, and under 


what reſtrictions, muſt, in caſes of diſpute, be deci- 


ded in the firſt inſtance by their own provincial judi- 


cature, ſubject to the reviſion and controul of the king 


in council; the whole of their conſtitution being alſo 


liable to Le new-modelled and reformed by the gene- 
ral ſuperintending power of the legiſlature in the mo- 
ther-country. But in conquered or ceded countries, 
that have already laws of their own, the king may in- 
deed alter and change thoſe laws; but, till he does 
actually change them, the ancient laws of the country 
remain, unleſs ſuch as are againſt the law of God, as 
in an infidel country. Our American plantations are 
principally of this latter ſort, being obtained in the laſt 
century, cither by right of conqueſt and driving out 
the natives (with what natura) juſtice I ſhall not at 
preſent inquire), or by treaties. And therefore, the 
common law of England, as ſuch, has no allowance or 


authority there; they being no part of the mother. 


country, but diſtin& (though dependent) dominions. 
They are ſubject, however, to the controul of the 


parliament ; though (like Ireland, Mann, and the reſt ) 


not bound by any acts of parliament, unleſs particu- 
larly named.” | 


With reſpect to their interior polity, the Britiſh colo- 


nies, whether thoſe they formerly poſleiſed or ſtill poſ- 
ſeſs, may be diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts. 1. Provin- 
cial eſtabliſhments, the conſtitutions of which depend 
on the reſpective commiſſions iſſued by the crown to 


the governors, and the inſtructions which uſually ac- 


company thoſe commiſſions; under the authority of 
which provincial aflemblies are conſiituted, with the 
power of making local ordinances not repugnant to 
the laws of Britain. 2. Proprietary governments, 
granted out by the crown to individuals, in the na- 


ture of feudatory principalities, with all the inferior re- 


galities, 
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Colony palities, and ſubordinate powers of legiſlation, which ſeems to have been liquid pitch, which is the crude Coloquin- 


| formerly belonged to the owners of countics palatine: retin of the pine brought trom Colophon ; the other tida 
Colophony- yet ſtill with theſe expreſs conditions, that the ends was called reſiua fricta, and conſiſted only of the for- 1 | 
for which the grant was made be ſubſtantizily purſued, mer deprived of its humid parts. | . 


and that nothing be attempted which may derogate COLOOUINTIDA, in hotany. Sce CUcUmis. 


from the ſovereignty of the mother-country, 3, Char- 
ter povernments, in the nature of civil corporations; 
with the power of making bye-laws for their own in- 
terior regulation, not contrary to the laws of Britain: 
and with ſach rights and authorities as are eſpecially 


given them in their ſeveral charters of incorporation. 


The form of government, in moſt of them, is bor- 
rowed from that of England. They have a governor 
named by the king (or, in ſome proprietary colonies, 
by the proprietor), who is repreſentative or deputy. 


They have courts of juſtice of their own, from whole 


deciſions an appeal lies to the King in council in 
England. Their general afſernblies, which are their 
houſe of commons, together with their council of ſtate, 


being their upper houſe, with the concurrence of the 


king, or his repreſentative the governor, make laws 
ſuited to their own emergencies. But it is particu- 
larly declared, by ſtat. 7 and 8 W. III. c. 22. that all 
laws, byc-laws, uſages, and cuſtoms, which ſhall be in 
practice in any of the plantations, repugnant to any 


law made or to he made in Britain relative to the 
ſaid plantations, ſhall be utterly void and of none ef- 


fect. And, becauſe ſeveral of the colonics had claim- 
ed the (ole and excluſive right of impoling taxes upon 


themſelves, the ſtatute 6 Geo, III. c. 12. expreſsly 
declares, that all his Majeſty's colonics in America, 


have been, are, and of right ought to be, ſubordinate 
to and dependent upon the imperial crown and par- 


liament of Great Britain; who have full power and 
authority to make laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient vali- 


dity to bind the colonies and people of America, ſub- 


jects to the crown of Great Britain in all caſes what- 
ſvever. And the attempting to enforce this by other 


acts of Parliament, peualtics, and at laſt by military 
power, gave rife, as is well known, to the late revolt 


and final ſeparation of thirtecen colonies, Sce the ar- 
_ticle AMERICA. 


COLOPHON (anc. geog.), a town of Ionia, in 
the Hither Aſia, on a promontory on the Epean ſea, 
and waſhed by the Haleſus. The ancient Colophon 
was deſtroyed by Lylimachus, in his war with Anti- 
gonus, in order to enlarge Epheſus. Pauſanias ſays, 
it was rebuilt in the neighbourhood, in a more commo- 
dious ſcite. This was one of the cities that laid claim 
to Homer, Co/ophoriem addere, a proverbial ſay ing, ex- 
plained by Strabo, to denote, that the Colophonian 
horſe turned the ſcales in favour of the {ide on which 


they fought. The Colophonians had a grove, a temple, 


and an oracle of Apollo Clarius (Strabo). Of this 
town was the poet Antimachus, remarked on for his 
tumid ſtyle by Catullus. He wrote a life of Homer, 
whom he makes a Colophonian (Plutarch). 
COLOPHONY, in pharmacy, black reſin, or tur- 
peutine, botled in water, and afterwards dried ; or, 
which is ſtill better, the caput mortuum remaining af- 
ter the diſtillation of the etherial oil, being further 
urged by a more intenſe and long continued fire. It 
receives its name of co/ophonia, from Colophon, a city 
of lonia ; becauſe the beſt was formerly brought from 
thence. Two ſorts are mentioned 1n ancient writings ; 
the one dry, the other in a liquid form, The laiter 


COLORKRATURA, in muſic, denotes all manner of 
variations, trillos, diminutions, &c. ſerving to make a 
ſong agrecable. 

COLORNO, a town of Italy, in the Parmazan, 
near the river Po, eight miles from Parma. The duke 
of Parma has a plcaſurc-houſe here, one of the moſt 
delightful ſeats in all Italy, and the gardens arc very 
fine. E. Long. 9. 15. N. Lat. 44. 54. 

COLOSSAH, or COLOSEAE (anc. geog.), a con- 
ſide rable town of Phrygia Magna, in which the Lycus 
falls into a gulph, and at the diſtance of five ſtadia 
emerges again, and runs into the Meander (Hero- 
dotus). Others lay, the genuine name is Colaſſae, and 
the people Colaſſerſes, to whom St Paul wrote an epiltle ; 
Strabo calls them Coloſſeui. In Nero's time the town 
was deſtroyed by an earthquake (Oroſius). 


COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of enormous or pigantic 


ze. The moſt eminent of this Kind was the Coloſſiis 


of Rhodes; a ſtatue of Apollo, fo high, that ſhips 


paſſed with full fails betwixt 11s legs. It was the 


workmanſhip of Chares, a diſcipic of Lyſippus; Who 
ſpent 12 years in making it: it was at length over- 


thrown by an earthquake, after having ſtood 1360 
years. Its height was ſixſcore and ſix feet: there 
were few people could fathom its thumb, &c. When 


the Saracens became poſlefled of the iſland, the ſtatue 
was found proſtrate on the ground: they fold it to a 


Jew, who loaded goo camels with the braſs, 

The balis that ſupported it was a triangular figure; 
its extremitics were ſuſtained with 60 pillars of marble. 
There was a winding ſtair-caſe to go up to the top of 
it; from whence one might diſcover Syria, and the 


ſhips that went into Egypt, in a great looking-plaſs, 


that was hung about the neck of the ſtatue, Among the 
antiquities of Rome, there are ſeven famous Coloſluſes : 
two of Jupiter, as many of Apollo, one of Nero, one 
of Domitian, and one of the Sun, 

COLOSTRUM, the firſt milk of any animal after 


bringing forth young, called beeſtings, It is remark- 


able that this milk is generally cathartic, and purges 
the meconium ; thus ſerving both as an aliment and 
medicine. , „ . | 
An emulſion prepared with turpentine diſſolved 
with the yolk of an egg, is ſometimes called by this 
name. 1 8 
COLOSWAR, a large and celebrated town of 
Tranſylvania, where the ſenates have their meetings. 


It is ſeated on the river Samos, in E. Long. 22. 45. 


N. Lat. 46. 53. | | 
COLOUR, in phyſics, a property inherent in light, 


by which, according to the various ſizes of its parts, 


or from ſome other cauſe, it excites different vibrations 
in the optic nerve; which propagated to the ſenſorium, 
affect the mind with different ſenſations, Sce CnuRro- 
MATICs and OpT1cs. 


CoLouk, in painting, is applied both to the drugs, 


and to the tints produced by thoſe drugs variouſly mix- 
ed and applicd, | | 
The principal colours uſed by painters are red and 
white lead, or ceruſs; yellow and red ochres ; ſeveral 
kinds of carth, umbre, orpiment, lamp-black, burnt 


ivory, 
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Colour. ivory, black lead, cinnabar or vermillion, gamboge, 
w—y— Jacca, blue and green aſhes, verdigris, biſtre, bice, 


ſmalt, carmine, ultramarine: each of which, with 
their uſes, &c. are to be found under their proper ar- 
_ ticles. | ; 
Of theſe colours ſome are uſed tempered with gum- 
water: ſome ground with oil; others only in freſco ; 
and others for miniature, ; 
Painters reduce all the colours they uſe nnder theſe 
two claſſes, of dark and light colours : dark colours 
are black, and all others that are obſcure and carthy, 
as umbre, biſtre, &c. = 
Under light colours are comprehended white, and all 
that approach neareſt to it. | . 
Painters alſo diſtinguiſh colours into ſimple and mi— 
neral. . | 
Under ſimple colours they rank all thoſe which are 
extracted from vegetables, and which will not bear 
the fire; as the yellow made of ſaffron, French ber- 
ries, lacca, and other tinctures extracted from flowers 
uſed by limners, illuminers, &c. 
The mineral colours are thoſe which being drawn 
from metals, &c. are able to bear the fire, and there- 
fore uſed by enamellers. Changeable and permanent 
colours is another diviſion, which, by ſome, is made of 
colours. | | 


Changcable colours are ſuch as depend on the ſitua- 


tjon of the objects with reſpect to the eye, as that of 
a pigeon's neck, taffeties, &c. firſt, however, be- 
ing attentively viewed by the microſcope, each fibre 
of the feathers appears compoſed of ſeveral little 


ſquares, alternately red and green, ſothat they are fixed 


colours. | 

Water C9LouRS, are ſuch as are uſed in painting 
with gum-water or ſize, without being mixed with 
oil. | 

Incapacity of diſtinguiſhing Cotouxs. Of this ex- 
traordinary defect in viſion, we have the following 

inſtances in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1777. 
One of the perſons lived at Maryport in Cumberland. 
The account was communicated by Mr Haddart to 
Dr Prieſtley, and is as follows. „“ His name was 
Harris, by trade a ſhoe-maker. I had often heard 
from others, that he could diſcern the form and mag- 
nitude of all objects very diſtinctly, but could not di- 
ſtinguiſh colours. This report having excited my cu- 


rioſity, I converſed with him frequently on the ſub- 


jet. The account he gave was this: That he had 
reaſon to believe other perſons ſaw ſomething in ob- 
jects which he could not ſce; that their language 


ſeemed to mark qualities with preciſion and confidence 


which he could only gueſs at with heſitation, and fre- 
quently with error. His firſt ſuſpicion of this aroſe 
when he was about four years old, Having by acci- 


dent found in the ſtreet a child's ſtocking, he carried 


it to a neighbouring houſe to inquire for the owner; 
he obſerved the people called it a red ſtocking, though 


he did not underſtand why they pave it that denomi- 


nation, as he himfelf thought it completely deſcribed 
by being called a ſfocking. This circumſtance, how- 
ever, remained in his memory; and, together with ſub- 
ſequent obſervations, led him to the knowledge of his 
defect. 

« He alſo obſerved, that when young, other chil- 
_ dren could diſcern cherries on a tree, by ſome pretend- 


„„ 
cd difference of colour, though he could only diſtin- Colour. 
guith them from the leaves by the difference of their . 


COX 


ſize and ſhape. He obſerved alſo, that by means of 
this, difference of colour they could ſee the cherries at 
a greater diſtance than he could, though he could ſee 
other objects at as great diſtance as they, that is, 
where the ſight was not aſſiſted by the colour. Large 
objects he could ſee as well as other perſons; and 
cven the ſmaller ones if they were not enveloped in 
other things, as in the caſe of cherries among the 
leaves. | Rs 

el believe he could never do more than gueſs the 
name of any colour; yet he could diſtinguiſh white from 
black, or black from any light or bright colour. Dove 
or {traw colour he called whzte, and different colours he 
frequently called by the ſame name; yet he could dife 
cern a difference between them when placed toge- 
ther. In general, colours of an equal degree of 
brightneſs, however they might otherwiſe differ, he 
confounded together. Yet a ſtriped ribbon he could 
diſtinguiſh from a plain one; but he could not tell 


what the colours were with any tolerable exactneſs, 


Dark colours, in general, he often miſtook for black ; 
but never imagined white to be a dark colour, nor dark 
to be a white colour, | 
« He was an intelligent man, and very deſirous of 
underſtanding rhe nature of light and colours; for _ 
which end he attended a courſe of lectures in na- 
tural philoſophy. TT 
« He had two brothers in the ſame circumſtances as 
to fight : and two other brothers and liſters, who, as 
well as their parents had nothing of this defect. 
One of the firſt mentioned brothers, who is now 
living, I met with at Dublin, and wiſhed to try his 
capacity to diſtinguiſh the colours in a priſm ; but not 
having one by me, I aſked him, whether he had ever 
{een a rain-bow ? he replied, He had often, and could 
diſtinguiſh the different colours; meaning only, that it 
was compoſed of different colours, for he could not tell 
what they were. | „ 
then procured, and ſhowed him a piece of rib- 
bon : he immediately, and without any difficulty, pro- 
nounced it a ſtriped, and not a plain, ribbon. He 
then attempted to name the different ſtripes ; the ſe- 
veral ſtripes of white he uniformly and without heſi- 
tation called white : the four black ſtripes he was de- 
ceived in : for three of them he thought brown, 
though they were exactly of the ſame ſhade with the 
other which he properly called black. He ſpoke, 
however, with diffidence, as to all thoſe ſtripes ; and 
it muſt be owned, that the black was not very di- 
ſtinct; the light green he called yellow; but he was 
not very poſitive: he ſaid, “ I think this is what you 
call yellow.“ The middle ſtripe, which had a Night 
tinge of red, he called a ſort of blue. But he was moſt 


of all deceived by the orange colour: of this he ſpoke 


very confidently, ſaying, This is the colour of graſs, 
this is green.“ I alſo ſhowed him a great variety of 
ribbons, rhe colour of which he ſometimes named right- 
ly, and ſometimes as differently as poſſible from the 
true colour. 

«« I aſked him whether he imagined it poſſible for 
all the various colours he ſaw to be mere difference of 
light and ſnade; and that all colours could be -011p0- 
{ed of theſe two mixtures only ? With ſome h ation 


lle 


COL ö . 
Colour. he replied, No, he did imagine there was ſome other vetch, milk- wort, goat's rue, viper's bugloſs, comfrey, Colour, 
ee. borrage, hyſlop, dragen's-head, ſcabious, blue bottle. 


4 It is proper to add, that the experiment of the 
ſtriped ribbon was made in the day-time and in a good 
light.“ 


CoLours for ſtaining different kinds of Stynes, See 


CHEMISTRY, n 753. 

CoLou, in dyeing. Sce DYEING. 

Corovkrof Plants, is an attribute found to be very 
variable. Different colours are obſerved, not only in 
different individuals of the ſame ſpecies, but likewiſe in 
different parts of the ſame individual, Thus, marvel 
of Peru, and ſweet-William, have frequently petals of 
different colours on the ſame plant. Three or four 
different colours are frequently found upon the ſame 
leaf or flower; as on the leaves of the amaran- 
thus, tricolor, and the flowers of the tulip, auricula, 
three-coloured violet, and others. To produce the 


moſt beautiful and ſtriking variety of colours in ſuch 


flowers, is the principal delight and buſineſs of the 

floriſt. | 
The primitive colours, and their intermediate ſhades 

or gradations enumerated by botaniſts, are as follow, 


Water-colours, hyalinus. 
WHITE. 
_ Lead-colour, cinereus. 

BLACK, uiger. | 

Brown, ſ1ſcus. 
Pitch-Black, ater. 

YELLow, /uteus, © 
Straw-colour, flavus. 
Flame-colour, ſu/vus, 

Iron- colour, gilvus. 
RED. 
Fleſh- colour, incarnatus, 
Scarlet, coccinens, | 
PURPLE. 
 Violet-colour, coruleo-purpurenus. 
Brut, caruleus, | | 
GREEN. 


* 


Theſe colours ſcem to be appropriated to particular 
parts of the plant. Thus, white is moſt common in 
roots, ſweet berrics, and the petals of ſpring flowers. 
Water-colour, in the filaments and ſtyles. Black, in 
the roots and ſeeds; rarely in the ſced-veſlel, and 
ſcarce ever to be found in the petals. Yellow is fre- 
quently in the antheræ or tops of the ſtamina ; as like- 
wiſe in the petals of autumnal flowers, and the com- 
pound legulated flowers of Linnæus. Red is common 
in the petals of ſummer flowers, and in the acid fruits, 


Blue and violent colour, in the petals. Green in the 


leaves and calyx, bnt rarcly in the petals. In the in- 
terchanging of colonrs, which in plants is found to 
depend upon differences in heat, climate, ſoil, and cul- 
ture, a ſort of elective attraction is obſerved to take 
place. Thus, red is more caſily changed into white 
and blue; blue into white and yellow; yellow into 
white; and white into purple. A red colour is often 
changed into white, in the flowers of heath, mother 
of thyme, betony, pink, viſcous campion, crcrbalns, 
trefoil, orchis, fox-glove, thiſtle cudweed, faw- wort, 
roſe, poppy, fumitory, and geranium. Red paſſes in- 
to blue in pimpernel, Blue is changed into white in 
bell-flower,green-yalerian,bindweed, columbine, violet, 
I 


and ſuccory. Bluc is changed into yellow in crocus. 
Yellow patles eaſily into white in melilot, agrimony, 
mullein, tulip, 4/attaria, or moth-mullein, and corn 
marigold. White is changed into purple in wood-ſorrel, 
thorn-apple, peaſe, and daiſy. 

Although plants are ſometimes obſeryed to change 
their colour upon being moiſtened with coloured juices, 
yet that quality in vegetables ſeems not ſo much, 
owing to the nature of their nouriſhment, as to the ac- 
tion of the internal and external air, heat, light, and 
the primitive organiſation of the parts. In ſupport 
of this opinion, we may obſerve with Dr Grew, that 
there is a far leſs variety in the colours of roots than 
of the other parts of the plant ; the pulp, within the 
ſkin, being uſually white, ſometimes yellow, rarely 


red. That this effect is produced by their ſmall in- 


tercourſe with the external air appears from this cir- 


cumſtance, that the upper parts of roots, when they 
happen to ſtand naked above the ground, are often 


dyed with ſeveral colours: thus the tops of ſorrel 


roots turn red; thoſe of turnips, mullein, and radiſhes, 


purple; and many others green : whilſt thoſe parts of 


the ſame roots which lie more under ground are com- 


monly white. The green colour is ſo proper to leaves, 
that many, as thoſe of ſage, the young ſprouts of St 
Ron's wort, and others which are reddiſh when in the 

ud, acquire a perfect green upon being fully expand- 
cd. In like manner, the leaves of the ſca-ſide grape, 
fpolygonum, which when young are entirely red, become 
as they advance in growth, perfectly green, except the 
middle and tranſyeric ribs, which retain their former 


Colour. 


As flowers gradually open and are expoſed to the 
air, they throw off their old colour, and acquire a new 
one. In fact, no flower has its proper colour till it is 
fully expanded. Thus the purple ſtock-julyflowers 
are White or pale in the bud. In like manner ba- 
chelor's buttons, blue-bottle, poppy, red daiſies, and 
many other flowers, though of divers colours when 
blown, are all white in the bud. Nay, many flowers 
change their colours thrice ſucceſſively ; thus, the very 
young buds of lady's looking-glaſs, bugloſs, and the 


like, are all white; the larger buds purple, or murrey ; 


and the open flowers blue. 

With reſpect to the colours of the juiccs of plants, 
we may obſerve, that moſt reſinous gums are tinctured; 
ſome however, are limpid ; that which drops from the 
domeſtic pine is clear as rock-water. The milk of 
ſome plants 1s pale, as in burdock ; of others white, as 
in dandelion, euphorbium, and ſcorzonera ; and of 
others yellow, as in lovage, and preatcr cclandine, 
Moſt muc1lages have little colour, taſte, or ſmell, Of 
all the colours above enumerated, green is the moſt 
common to plants, black the moſt rare, 

Colour being a quality in plants ſo apt to change, 
ought never to be employed in diſtinguiſhing their 
ſpecies. Theſe onght to be characteriſed from cir- 
cumſtances not liable to alteration by culture or other 
accidents, The ſame inconſtancy of colour obſerved 
11 the flowers, is likewiſe to be fonnd in the other 
parts of plants. Berries frequently change from green 
to red, and from red to white. Even in ripe fruits, 
the colour, whether white, red, or blue, is apt to vary; 


particularly 
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Clone, ; particularly in apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees. 
Seeds are more conſtant in point of colour than the 


veſſel which contains them. In the ſeeds, however, 
of the poppy, oats, pea, bean, and Kidney-bean, va- 
riations are frequently obſerved. The root, too, al- 
though not remarkably ſubj ect to change, is found to 
vary in ſome ſpecies of carrot and radiſh, Leaves 
frequently become ſpotted, as in a ſpecics of orchis, 
hawk-weed, ranunculus, knot-graſs, aud lettuce ; but 
ſcldom relinquith their green colour altogether, Thoſe 
of ſome ſpecies of amaranthus, or flower-gentle, are 
beautifully coloured. The ſpots that appear on the 
{urface ot the leaves are of different colours, liable to 
vary, and not ſeldom diſappear a'together, The 
leaves of ofticinal lung-wort, and ſome ſpecics of ſow- 
bread, ſorrel, tretoil, and ranunculus, are covered with 
white ſpots. Thote of og's-tooth violet, with purple 
and white. Thoſe of ſcveral ſpecies of ranunculus, and 
orchis, with black and purple. 1 hoſe of amaranthus, tri- 
color, With green, red, aud yellow. Thoſcot ranunculus 


acris, and aipeciesof bog bean, with redor purple. The 
under ſurface of the leaves of ſome ſpecies of pimpernel 
and the ſca-plantain is marked with a number of dots or 


points; a white line runs through the leaves of Indian 
recd, black-berricd heath, aud a ſpecies of Canary 
grals: and the margin or brim of the lcat, in ſome ſpe- 
cics of box, honcy-ſuckle, ground- ivy, and the ever- 
green oak, is of alilver-white colour. The whole plant 


15 often found to allume a colour that is unnatural or 


foreign to it. The varicties in ſome ſpecies of cryngo, 


mug-wort, orrach, amaranthus, purſlane, and lettuce, 
. furniſh examples. | 


Such being the inconſtancy of colour in all the parts 
of the plant, fſpecitic names derived from that quality 
are, very properly, by Linnæus, deemed erroneous ; 
whether they reſpect the colour of the flower, fruit, 
ſceds, root, leaves, or expreſs in general the beauty 
or deformity of the entire plant, with a particular 
View to that circumſtance. Of this impropricty com- 


mitted by former botaniſts, Linnæus himſelf is not al- 


ways guiltleſs. Thus the two ſpecies of ſarracena, or 
the fide ſaddle flower, are diſtinguiſhed by the colour 
of their petals into the yellow and purple ſarracena; 
although the ſhapes and figure of the leaves afforded 
much more conſtant as wellas ſtriking characters. The 
{ame may be ſaid of his lupinus albus and luteus; re- 
ſcda alba, glanca, and Jutca: angelica atro-purpurea ; 
dictamnus albus ; lamium album; ſclago coccinca: ſida 
alba; paſliflora rubra, lutea, incarnata, and cœrulca; 


and of many others, in which the ſpecific name is de- 


rived from a character or quality that is fo liable to vary 
in the ſame ſpecies, | 
We ſhall conclude this article with obſerving, that 
of all ſenſible qualities, colour is the leaſt uſeful in in- 
dicating the virtucs and powers of vegetables. The 
following general poſitions on this ſubject are laid down 
by Linnæus, and ſeem ſufficiently confirmed by ex- 
periment. A yellow colour generally indicates « bitter 
taſte ; as in gentian, aloe, celandine, turmeric, and other 
yellow flowers. Red indicates an acid or ſour taſte ; 
as in cranberries, barberries, currants, raſpberries, 
mulberries, cherries; the fruit of the role, ſca-buck- 
thorn, and ſervice tree, Herbs that turn red towards 


autumn, have likewiſe a four taſte ; as ſdrre], wood- 
VOL. ; © 
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ſorrel, and bloody dock. Green indicates a erude al- Colour, 
kaline taſte, as in leaves and unripe fruits. A pale co - 


lour denotes an inſipid taſte, as in endive, aſparagus, 
and lettuce, White promiſes a ſwect luſcious taſte; 
as in white currants and plums, ſweet apples, &c. 
Laſtly, black indicates a harſh, nauſeous, diſagreeable 
taſte; as in the berries of deadly nightſhade, myrtle- 
leaved ſumach, herb-chriſtopher, andothers ; many of 
which are not only unpleaſant to the taſte, but perni- 
cious and deadly in their effects. | | 

To be aſcertained of the acid or alkaline property 
of any plant, expreſs ſome of the juice, and rub it up- 
on a piece of blue paper; which, if the plant in que- 
{tion is of an acid nature, will turn red; if of an alka- 
line, green. For the methods of extracting colours from 
the different parts of plants, ſee the article CoLour- 
Making. 3 | 

ColouR of the Human Species, Difference of. See 
COMPLEXION. | 
 Coiouk, in heraldry. The colours generally uſed 


in heraldry are, red, blue, black, green, and purple; 


which the hcraldscall gules, azure, fable, vert or ſinople, 
and purpure ; tenne, or tawny, and ſanguine, are not 
ſo common: as to yellow and white, called vr and ar- 
geut, they are metals, not colours. | | 
The mctals and colours are {omctimes expreſſed in 
blazon by the names of precious ſtones, and ſometimes 
by thoſe of planets or ſtars. Sce BLAZONING. 
CEnomaas is ſaid firſt to have invented the diſtinc— 
tion of colours, to diſtinguiſh the gundillee of comba- 
tants of the Circenſian games; the green for thoſe 
who repreſented the carth, and blue for thoſe who re- 
preſented the ſea, | 9 5 
Colos, in the military art, include the banners, 
flags, enſigns, &c. of 21] Kinds, borne in the army or 
flect. Sce FLAG and STANDARD. 8 3 
CoLours, in the Latin and Greek churches, are 
uſed to diſtinguiſh ſeveral myſteries and feaſts celebra- 
ted therein. | | 
Five colours only are regularly admitted into the 
Latin church: theſe are white, green, red, violet, and 


black. The white is for the myſteries of our Saviour, 


the feaſt of the Virgin, thoſe of the angels, ſaints, and 


coufeſlors; the red is for the myſteries and ſolemnities 


of the holy ſacrament, the feaſts of the apoſtles and 
martyrs; the green for the time between pentecoſt and 
advent, and from epiphany to ſeptuageſima; the violet 
in advent and Chriſtmas, in vigils, rogations, &c. and 
in yotive maſles in time of war; laſtly, the black is for 
the dead, and the ceremonies thercto belonging. 

In the Greek church, the uſe of colours is almoſt 
aboliſhed, as well as among us. Red was, in the Greek 
church, the colour for Chriſtmas and the dead, as black 
among us. | 

To Colour Stranger's Goods, is when a freeman al- 
lows a foreigner to enter goods at the cujtom-houſe in 
his name. | 5 | 

Corour-Making, the art of preparing the different 
kinds of colours uſed in painting, | 

This art properly belongs to chemiſtry ; and is one 
of the moſt curious, though leaſt underitood, parts of 
it. The principles on which colour-making depends 
are entirely different from thoſe on which the theory 
of other parts of chemiſtry is founded ; and the practi- 

| S cal 
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Colout - cal part being in the hands of thoſe whe find it their 
making. intereſt to conceal their methods as much as poſſible, 
it thence happens, that there is not only no diſtinct 
theory of this art, but ſcarce a ſingle good reccipt for 

' making any one colour hath cver appeared. 
Diviſion of The firſt general diviſion of colours is into opaque 
colours in- and tranſparent, By the firſt are meant ſuch colours 
1 as, when laid over paper, wood, & c. cover them fully 

4t Anl. 5 88 . : 

— ſo as to efface any other painting or ſtain that might 
ture as to leave the ground on which they are laid 
viſible through them. Of the firit Kind are white- 
lead, red-lead, vermilion, &c.; of the latter kind are 

"A the colours uſed for illuminating maps, &c. 
Oil andwa- Another diviſion is into oil-colours and water-co- 
ter colours, lours; by which is meant, ſuch as are appropriated to 
| plinting in oil and in water. Moſt of thoſe which 


are proper for painting in water, are alſo proper for 


beinguſed in oil. There is, however, this remarkable 
difference betwixt colours when mixed with water and 
with oil, that ſuch as are quite opaque in water will 
become perfectly tranſparent in oil. Thus, blue ver- 
ditcr, though exceedingly opaque in water, if ground 
with oil, ſcems totally to diflolve, and will become 
very tranſparent. The ſame thing happens to ſuch 
colours as have for their baſis the calx of tin, alabaſter, 


or calcareous earth. The moſt perfectly opaque co- 


lours in oil are ſuch as have lead, mercury, or iron, for 
their baſis: to the latter, however, Pruſſian blue is an 
exception; for though the baſis of that colour is iron, 


it proves quite tranſparent when ground with oil. In 


watcr-colours, thoſe prepared from metals, Pruſſian 
blue alone excepted, are always opaque; from vege- 
tables or animals, tranſparent. Coals, however, whe- 
ther vegetable or animal, are opaque both in water and 
vil, 
Simple and Colours again, may be conſidered as either ſimple or 
compound compound, The ſimple ones are ſuch as require no- 
Ones. 
fall ſtrong colour, without regarding whether they are 
formed of many or few ingredients; and in this view, 
white-lead, red-lead, vermilion, calces of iron, &c. are 
ſimple colours. The compound ones are formed by 
the union of two or more coloaring ſubſtances; as blue 
nnd yellow united together to form a green, red and 
yellow to form an orange, a white carth or calx with 
the red colour of cochineal or brazil to form a lake, 
&c.; andthus carmine, lake, roſe-pink, Dutch-pink, 
Engliſh-pink, &c. are compound colours. 
Tee and 
falſe co- 


oo into true and falſc. By the former are meant thoſe 
urs. 


which retain their colour under every poſſible variety 
of circumſtances, withont fading in the leaſt: the others 
are ſuch as do not; but cither loſe their colour alto- 
gether, or change to ſome other, What is chiefly apt 
to aflect colours, is their being expoſed to the ſun in 
ſummer, and to the cold air in winter: but to this 
there is one exception, vi. white-lead ; which, when 
ground with oil, retains its whiteneſs if expoſed to the 
weather, bur degencrates into a browniſh or yellowiſh 
colour if cloſe kept. In water this ſnbfance is very 
apt to lofe its colour, whether expoſed to the air or 
not. The great defideratum in colour-makiny is to 

rodace the firſt kind of colours, viz. ſuch as will not 
Fade by en poſure to the weather; and indeed it is to 


TE 


have been there before; the others are of ſuch a na- 


which they become almoſt inſtantancouſly blue, and 


upon mixing two vegetable juices together. 


thing to be ſuperadded to them, in order to make a 


to the ſcarlet or true crimſon; and alkalics to darken, 


The laſt and moſt important diviſion of colours is 


the permanency of theſe colours can only be in pro- 
portion to the ability of ſuch mixtures to reſiſt the 


COL 

be regretted, that the moſt beautiful are in general the Colour. 
leaſt permanent, It may, for the moſt part, however, making, 
be expected, that the more ſimple any colour is, the Ya” 
leſs liable will it be to change upon expoſure to the 
air. 

The great difficu'ty of knowing 4 priori whether a 
colour will fade or not, is owing to our ignorance” con- 
cerning the nature of colouring ſubſtances. With all 
our diſadvantages, however, we may obſerve, that 
whatcycr change of colour is produced in any ſubſtance 
by expoſure to the ſun and air, that colour to Which 
it changes will bid fair for being permanent, and 
therefore ought to be employed where it can be done. p 
Of theſe changes the inſtances are but very rare. Inſtances of 
One is in the purple of the anciciits, which aſſumed colours pro. 
its colour by expoſure to the ſun, and conſequently duced by 
was exceedingly permanent. Another is in the ſolu- Purete 
tion of ſilver; which, being mixed with chalk, the 05 ſun and 
precipitate turns to purpliſh black where it is expoſed 
to the ſun, A third is in ſolutions of indigo by alka- 
line ſubſtances, which conſtantly appear green till ex- 
poſed to the air by ſpreading them very thin, uon 


continue ſo ever after, Sometimes, though ſtill morc Bride ws 

rarely, a very remarkable change of colour happens, ture of two 

Almoſt vegetable 

the only inſtance of this we have on the authority of juiccs. 

Mr George Forſter, who informs us, that the inhabi- 

tants of Otaheite dye their cloth of a crimſon colour, 

by mixing together the yellow juice of a ſmall ſpecies 

of fig with the greeniſh juice ofa Kind of fern. But the 

moſt remarkable alterations of colour are effected by 

different metallic and ſaline ſolutions mixed with certain 

animal or vegetable ſubſtances; and with theſe the co- 

lour-maker will be principally converſant, - = 
It is a common obſeryation in chemiſtry, that acids Effects of 

mixed with blue vegetable juices turn them red, and acids and 

alkalies green, It is equally certain, though not ſo alkalies 02 | 

generally known, that acidsof all kinds generally tend colour. 

to heighten red colours, ſo as to make them approach 


or make them approach to blue or purple. Mixed 
with yellow colours, acids alſo univerfally tend to 
brighten the yellow; and alkalics to turn it to an 
orange, and make it become more dull. But though 
this is very generally the caſe, we are not to expect 
that all acids are equally powerful in this reſpect. The 
nitrous acid is found to heighten the moſt of any, and 
the marine acid the leaſt of the mineral ones, The 
vegetable, as mizht be expected, are leſs powerful 
than the mineral acids. Thus, if with a tinture of 
cochineal, cither in water or ſpirit of wine, is mixed 
the pure nitrous acid, it will change the colour to an 
cxcceding high orange or flame colour, which it will 
impart to cloth, If the vitriolic acid is uſed, a full 
ſcarlet, inclining to crimſon rather than orange, is 
produced. With marine acid a true crimſon colour, 
bordering on purple, is the conſequence. Alkalies, 
both fixed and volatile, change the colour to a purple, 
which is brighter with the volatile than the fixed al- 
kalies. | 7 
Here it is obvious, that whatever colours are pro- Permancu- 


duced by the mixtures of different ſubſtances together, <y 0 — 
ours, by 
what detes- 
mined, 
weather. 
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making. 
man ance 
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weather. Thus, ſuppoſe a high ſcarlet or orange co- 
lour is produced by means of ſpirit of nitre, it is plain 
that, was ſuch a colour expoſed to the air, it could re- 
main no longer than the ſpirit of nitre which produced 
it remained. In proportion, therefore, as the ſpirit 


of nitre was exhaled into the air, or otherwiſe deſtroy ed, 


7 
Opaque or 
tranſparent 
colours, 
how form- 
ed. 


10 
Calx of tin, 
the moſt 
proper ba- 
is for fine 
colours. 


it behoved the colour to fade, and at laſt to be totally 
deſtroyed ; and thus, in proportion to the deſtructibility 
of the ſubſtances by which colours are produced, will 
be the diſpoſition of ſuch colours to fade, or the con- 
trary. In this reſpect alkalies are much more deſtruc- 
tible than acids, and conſequently leſs proper for the 
preparation of colours. With regard to acids, the ni- 
trous ſeems molt deſtructible, the vitriolic leſs fo, and 
the marine the leait of all. From the extreme fixity 
of the phoſphorine acid and ſedative falt, perhaps they 
might be of ſervice in preſcrying colours, 


As all colours, whether derived from the animal or 


vegetable kingdom, muſt be extracted either by pure 
Water or ſome other liquid menſtruum, they cannot 
be uſed for the purpoſes of painting till the colouring 
ſubſtance is united with ſome carthy or ſolid matter, 
capable of giving it a #9dy, as the workmen call it; 
and according to the nature of this ſubſtance, the co- 
lour will be tranſparent or otherwiſe, This baſis 
ought to be of the moſt fixed and durable nature; 


unaltcrable by the weather, by acids, or by alkalies, 


It ought alſo to be of a pure white colour, and caſily 
reducible into an impalpable powder. For this reaſon 
all earthy ſubſtances ſhould be avoided as being acted 
upon by acids; and therefore, if any of theſe were 
added to heighten the colour, they would not fail to 
be deſtroyed, and their effect totally loſt, Precipitates 
of lead, biſinuth, &c. though exceedingly fine and 
white, ought alſo to be avoided, as being apt to turn 
black by expoſure. The only ſubſtance to be choſen 
in preference to all others, is calx of tin, prepared 
cither by fire or the nitrous acid. This is ſo exceed- 


ingly refractory as not only to be unalterable by al- 


Kkalies, acids, or the ſun and weather, but eyen by 


the focus of a very large burning mirror. 


11 
Precipitate 
of lead moſt 
proper for 
coarſe oncs. 


I2 
General 
method of 
preparing 
colours, 


| It is be- 
ſides white as ſnow, and capable of being reduced to 


an extreme degree of fineneſs, inſomuch that it is - 
made uſe of for poliſhing metalline ſpeculums. 


For 
theſe reaſons, it is the moſt proper baſis for all fine co- 
lours. For coarſe ones, the white precipitate of lead, 


mentioned under the article CHEMISTRY, no 703, will 


anſwer very well, It hath a very ſtrong body, z. e. is 
very opaque, and will cover well; may be ecalily 
ground fine, and is much leſs apt to turn black than 
white lead; it is beſides very cheap, and may be pre- 
pared at the ſmall expence of 3d. per pound. 
If what we have juſt now obſerved is attended to, 
the general method of extracting colours from any 
vegetable or animal ſ1bſtance, and fixing them on a 
proper baſis, maſt be very caſily underſtood. For 
this purpoſe, a quantity of calx of tin is to be procu- 
red in proportion to the quantity of coloar deſired. 
This muſt be well rubbed in a glals mortar, with a 
little of the ſubſtance deſigned for brightening the co- 
lour, as alum, cream of tartar, ſpirit of nitre, &c. 
after which it muſt he dried, and left for {ome time, 
that the union between the tv/o ſubſtan-cs may be 
as perfect as poſſible. If the colour is to be a very 
fine one, ſuppoſe from cochineal, the colouring mat- 


is 1 


ter muſt be extracted with ſpirit of wine without Colour- 
When the ſpirit is ſufficiently impregnated, it making, 
— — 


_ equally through all parts of the calx. 


COL 


heat. 


is to be poured by little and little upon the calx, rub- 
bing it conſtantly, in order to diſtribute the colour 


evaporates, and leaves the calx coloured with the co- 
chineal. More of the tincture is then to be poured 
on, rubbing the mixture conſtantly as before; and 
thus, with proper management, may very beautiful 


The ſpirit ſoon 


colours, not inferior to the beſt carmine, be prepared 


at a moderate expence, If, inſtead of cochineal, we 
{ubtitate brazil-wood, turmeric, logwood, &. differ- 
ent kinds of red, yellow, and purple, will be produced. 
For the coarſer colours, aqueous decoRions are to be 
uſed in a ſimilar manner; only as theſe are much 
longer of evaporating than the ſpirit of wine, very 


little muſt be poured on at a time, and the colours 


ought to be made in large quantity, on account of the 
tediouſneſs of the proceſs. 


| 80 13 
Hitherto we have conſidered only the effects of the Effeas of 
pure and ſimple ſalts, v2z. acids and alkalies, on differ- different 
ent colours; but by combining the acids with alka- kinds of 


lies, carths, or metals, theſe effects may be varied ſalts. 


almoſt ad iufinituin; neither is there any rule yet laid 
down by which we can judge 4 priori of the changes 
of colour that will happen on the admixture of this or 
that particular ſalt with any colouring ſubſtance, In 
general, the perfect neutrals act weakly ; the imper- 
fect ones, cſp: cially thoſe formed from metals, much 
more powerfully. Alum and fal ammoniac conſider— 


ably heighten the colour of cochineal, brazil, turme-, 


ric, fuſtic, madder, logwood, &c. The fame thing 
is done, though in a leſs degree, by common ſalt, 
Glauber's ſalt, ſaltpetre, and many other neutrals. 


Solutions of iron in all the acids ſtrike a black with 
every one of the abovementioned ſubſtances; and 


likewiſe with ſumach, galls, and other aftringents. 
Solutions of lead, or ſaccharum ſaturni, univerſally 
debaſe red colours to a dull purple, 
copper changes the purple colour of logwood to a 


pretty good blue; and, in general, ſolutions of this 
The effects of 


metal are friendly to blue colours. 
ſolutions of gold, ſilver, and mercury, are not fo 
well known ; they ſeem to produce dark colours of 


no great beauty. The moſt powerful ſolution, how. Solution of 
ever, with regard to a great number of colours, is tinthemoſt 
that of tin, made in aqua-regia, Hence we may ſec powerful. 


the fallacy of Mr Delaval's hypotheſis concerning co- 


jours“, that the leaſt refrangible ones are produced * sec Chro- 
by the moſt denſe metals: for tin, which hath the leaſt matice, 
n* 8 


denſity of any metal, hath yet, in a ſtate of ſolution, 
the moſt extraordinary effects upon the leaſt refran- 
gible colours as well as thoſe that are moſt ſo. The 


Solntion of 


colour of cochincal is changed by it into the moſt 
beautiful ſcarlet ; a ſimilar change is made upon the 


colouring matter of gum-lac. Brazil-wood is made 
to yield a fine purpliſh crimſon ; logwood, a beautiful 
da 
colnnring woods and flowers, are made to communicate 
colours far more beautiful than can be pot from them 
by any other method. The blue colour of the flowers 


of violets, eyc-bright, iris, &c. are heightened ſo as to 
equal, if not excel, the blue produced by a ſolution of 
copper in volatile alkali. In ſhort, this ſolution ſeems 
to be of much more extenſive uſe in colour- making, 

| U 2 


when 


purple; turmeric, fuſtic, weld, and all yellow- 


T4 
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Colour- when properly applied, than any thing hitherto thought 
making. of, It is not, however, univerſally {erviceable, The 


1 colour of madder it totally deſtoys, and likcwiſe that 


of fat-flower, changing them both to a dull orange. 
It likewile lpoils the colour of arciull ; and what is 
very remarkable, the ſine red colour of tincture of roles 
made with oil of vitriol, is by ſolution of tin changed 


15 to a dirty green. 
Directions The moſt important conſideration in colour making 
forthe is to make choice of ſuch materials as produce the 


choice of 
colouring 
materials, 


moſt durable colours; and if theſe can be procured, 
an ordinary colour from them is to be preferred to 
a bright one from thoſe which fade ſooner. In what 
the ditt. rence conſiſts between the colours that fade 
and thoſe which do not, is not known with any de- 
rec of certainty, From ſome appearances it would 
5 that thoſe ſubſtances which arc moſt remarkable 
for keeping their colour, contain a viſcous glutinous 
matter, ſo combined with a ref11101s one as to be ſo- 
luble both in water and ſpirit of wine. The moſt du- 
rable red colour is prepared from pum lac. This is 
very ſtrongly relinvus, though at the ſame time fo 
far glutinous, that the colourinz-1 matter can be ex- 
tracted from it by water. Next to gum lac are mad- 
der roots and cochineal. The madder is an exceed- 
ingly penetrating ſubſtance, inſomuch that, when 
given to animals along with their food, it tinges their 
bones of a deep red colour, Its colouring-matter is 
Hluble both in water and ſpirit of wine. Along with 
the pure red, however, there is in madder a kind of 


viſcous aſtringent ſubltance, of a dark brown colour, 


which ſeems to give the durability to the whole. The 
colouring-matter of cochineal, though ſoluble both in 
water and ſpirit of wine, is very tenacious and muci- 


laginous, in which it bears ſome reſemblance to the 


purpura of the ancients, which kept its colour exceed- 
ingly well. When the colours are fugitive, the tinging 
ſubſtance ſeems to be too reſinous or too macilapi- 
nous. Thus the colours of brazil, turmeric, &c. are 
very reſinous, eſpecially the latter; inſomuch that 
the colouring- matter of turmeric can ſcarcely be ex- 
tracted by water. Both theſe are periſhable, though 
beautiful colours; and much more are the red, purple, 
and blue flowers, commonly to be met with. Theſe 
ſeem to be entirely mucilaginous without the leaſt 
quantity of reſinous matter. The yellow flowers arc 
different, and in general keep their colour pretty 
well. Whether it would be pollible, by adding occa- 


ſionally a proper quantity of gum or reſin, to make 


16 the fugitive colours more durable, hath not yer been 
Mr Hel- tried, but ſeems to have ſome probability. What 
lot's me- tends a little to confirm this, is a proceſs given by Mr 
thod of im- Hellot for imparting durability to the colour of bra- 
provingthe zil. It conſitts. only in lettfng decoctions of the wood 


GON ſtand for ſome time in wooden caſks till they grow 
— ſtale and 7. Pieces of woollen cloth now dyed in 


the liquor acquired a colour ſo durable, that they 

were not in the leaſt altered by expoſure to the air 

during four months in the winter ſeaſon. Whether 

this change in the durability of the colour was effected 

by the ropineſs following the fermentation, or by 

ſome other cauſe, or whether the experunent can be 
Prepers- at all depended upon, muſt be referred to future ob- 
tion of dif- ſervation. 


ferent co- Having thus collected all that can as yet be dc- 
lours, 


pended upon for eſtabliſhing a general theory of co- Colour. 
lour-making, we ſhall now proceed to give an account making, 


of the different pigments generally to be met with in 


the colour-ſthops. 


1. lach. Theſe arc lamp-black, ivory- black, blue- 1 
black, aud Indian-ink. The firſt is the fineſt of what black. 
are called the ſoot-blacks, and is more uſed than any 
other, Its preparation 1s deſcribed in the Swediſh 
Trauſactions for the year 1754, as a proceſs dependent 
on the making of common reſi: the impure retinous 
juice collected from inciſions made in pine and fir 
trees, 1s boiled down with a little water, and ſtrained 
whilſt hot through a bag: the dregs and pieces of 


bark Ictt in the trainer are burnt in a low oven, 


from which the ſmoke is conveyed through a long 
paſſage into a ſquare chamber, having an opening on 


the top on which is a large ſack made of thin woollen 
{tuff : the ſoot, or lamp-black, concretes partly in the 
chamber, from whence it is ſwept out once IN tWO or 
three days, and partly in the ſack, which is now and 
then gently ſtruck upon, both for ſhaking down the 


ſoot, and for clearing the imerſtices betwixt the 


threads, ſo as to procure 2 ſufficient draught of air 


through it. Jn this manner lamp-black is prepared at 
the turpentine houſes in England, from the dregs and 


refuſe of the reſinous matters W Lk are there manu- 


factured. 


TY i 9 
On this ab hee Dr Lewis hath ſome curious obſer- Dr Lewis's 
vations. The ſoot (ſays he) arifing in common obſerva- 
chimneys, from the more oily or reſinous woods, as the tions. 


fir and pine, is obſcrved to contain more diſſoluble 
matter than that from the other woods : and this diſ- 


ſoluble matter appears, in the former, to be more of 
an oily or reſinous nature than in the latter; ſpirit of 


wine extracting it molt powerfully from the one, and 


water from the other. The oilineſs and ſolubility of 
the ſoot ſeeming therefore to depend on thoſe of the 


ſubject it is made from, it has been thought that lamp- 


black muſt poſſeſs theſe qualities in a greater degree 


than any kind of common ſoot. Nevertheleſs, on ex- 


amining ſeveral parcels of lamp-black, procured from 


different ſhops, I could not find that it gave any tinc- 
ture at all, laber to ſpirit or to water. 


« Suſpetting ſome miſtake or ſophiſtication, or that 
the lamp-black had been burnt or charred, as it is to 


fit it for ſome particular uſcs, I prepared myſelf ſome 
ſoot from linſeed oil, by hanging a large copper pan 
over the famc Of a lamp to receive its ſmoke. In this 
manner the more curious artiſts prepare lamp-black 


for the nicer purpoſes; and from this collection of it 


from the flame of a lamp, the pigment probably recei- 
ved its name. The ſoot fo prepared gave no tincture 
either to water or to ſpirits, any more than the com- 
mon lamp-black of the ſhops. I tried different Kinds 
of oily and reſinous bodies with the ſame event; even 
the ſoots obtained from fiſh-oils and tallow did not ap- 
pear to differ from thoſe of the vegetable oils and re- 
ſins. They were all of a finer colour than the lamp- 


black commonly ſold. 


% Some foot was collected in like manner from fir 
and other woods, by burning ſmall pieces of them 
ſlowly under a copper-pan. All the ſoots were of a 
deeper black colour than thoſe obtained from the ſame 
kinds of woods in a common chimney 5 and very little, 


if at all, inferior to thoſe of the oils : 


they gave only 
a 
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much adulterated with charcoal duſt, and fo groſsly le- 
An opaque deep black 
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White 
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a juſt diſcernible tincture to water and ſpirit, while 
the ſoots of the chimney imparted a ſtrong deep one 
to both. The ſoot of mineral bitumens, int this cloſe 
way of burning, appears to be of the ſame qualities 
with thoſe of woods, oils, and reſins: in ſome parts 
of Germany, great quantities of good lamp; black are 
prepared from a kind of pit-coal, 

It appears, therefore, that the differences of ſoots 
do not depend altogether on the qualities of the ſub- 


jects, but in a great meaſure on the manner in which 


the ſubject is burnt, or the foot caught. The ſoots 
produced in common chimneys, from different Kinds of 
wood, reſinous and not reſinous, dry and green, do 
not differ near ſo much from one another, as thoſe 
which are produced from one kind of wood in a com- 
mon chimney, and in the confined way of burning 
abovementioned.” Rey 
lvory- black is prepared from ivory or bones burnt 
in a cloſe veſſel. This, when finely ground, forms a 
more beautiful and deeper colour than Jlaip-black ; 
but in the common methods of manufacturing, it is fo 


vigated, as to be unfit for uſe. 
for water-colours, is made by grinding ivory-black 
with gum- water, or with the liquor which ſettles from 
the white of eggs after they have been ſuffered to 
ſtand a little. Some uſe gum-water and the whites 
of eggs together, and report, that a {mall addition of 
the latter makes the mixture flow more frecly from 
the pencil, and improves its gloſſineſs. It may be ob- 
ſerved, however, that though ivory-black makes the 
deepeſt colour in water as well as in oil-painting, yet 
it is not on this account always to be preferred to 
other black pigments. A deep jet-black colour is ſel- 
dom wanted in painting; and in the lighter ſhades, 
whether obtained by diluting the black with white 
bodies, or by applying it thin on a white ground, the 
partieujar beauty of the ivory-black is in a great mea- 
ur | 

Blue-black is ſaid to be prepared from the burnt 
ſtalks and tendrils of the vine. Theſe, however, the 
colour-makers ſeldom give themſelves the trouble of 
procuring, but ſubſtitute in its place a mixture of ivory- 
black and the common blue uſed for clothes, 

Indian-ink is an excellent black for water-colours, 
It hath been diſcovered by Dr Lewis to conſiſt of a 
mixture of lamp-black and common glue. Ivory-black, 
or charcoal, he found to anſwer equally well, provided 
they were levigated to a ſufficient degree of fineneſs, 
which indeed requires no ſmall trouble. 

2. White. 
with are, white-flake, white lead, calcined hartſhorn, 
pearl-white, Spaniſh-white, egg-ſhell white, and magi- 
ſtery of biſmuth. The flake white and white-lead are 
properly the ſame. The preparation of the former is 
kept a ſecret; the method of preparing the latter is 
deſcribed under CHEMISTRY, n 875. Theſe are the 
only whites that can be uſed in oil, all the reſt being 
tranſparent unleſs they are laid on with water. Cal- 
cined hartſhorn is the moſt uſefnl of the earthy whites, 
as being the leaſt alkaline, 
fincly prepared chalk, 
oyſter-ſhells; and eg 


Pearl-white is made from 
g-ſhell white from the ſhells of 


eggs. All theſe, by their attractions for acids, muſt 


neceſſarily deſtroy fuch colours as have any acid or 


rey 


The white colours commonly to be met 


Spaniſh-white is only 


COL 


metallic ſalt in their com poſition. 


and white-lead, when nicd in water. The white 
precipitate of lead recommended under CHEMISTRY, 
n' 703, is greatly ſuperior as a water-colour to all 
theſe ; being perfectly free of any alkaline quality, and 
not at all apt to loſe its own colour, or to injure that 
of other ſubſtances. FR 


3. Ked. The red colours uſed in painting are of Red cc- 
two ſorts; viz, thoſe which incline to the purple, and lours. 


ſuch as are of a full ſcarlet and tend rather to the 
orange, The firſt are carmine, lake, roſe-pink, red- 
ochre, and Venctian red. The {ſecond are vermilion, 
red- lead, ſcarlet-ochre, common Indian-red, Spaniſh- 
brown, and terra di Sienna, burnt. | 
We have already (no 12.) laid down ſome general 
rules for the preparation of carmine and lake, Particu- 


lar receipts have been delivered with the greateſt con- 


tidence for making theſe fine colours ; but all of them 
muſt neceſſarily prove ineffectual, becauſe an earthy 
baſis is recommended for {triking the colour upon: 
from the principles of chemiſtry, however, we are cer- 
tain, that if aquafortis, or ſolution of tin, is made uſe of 
for brightening a colour made with any carthy baſis, it 
muſt infallibly be deſtroyed by that baſis, by reaſon of 
its alkaline quality. Carmine is the brighteſt and moſt 
beautiful red colour known at preſent ; the beſt comes 
from France. Lake differs from it in being capable 
of mixture with oil; which carmine is not, unleſs with 


great difficulty, The former is alſo much more in- 


clined to purple than carmine, This laſt quality, how- 
ever, is reckoneda defect; and accordingly, the more 
that lake approaches to the ſcarlet or true crimſon, the 
more it is valued, On dropping ſolution of tin into 
an aqueous tincture of brazil-wood, a beautiful preci- 
pitate falls, of a purpliſh crimſon colour. This may 
be very well ſubſtituted in place of the dearer Jakes on 
many occaſions. | | _ is 

Roſe-pink 1s a very beautiful colour, inclining more 
to the purple than ſcarlet. It ſeems to be made of chalk, 
coloured with a decoction of brazil-wood, heightened 
by an alkaline ſalt; for which reaſon it is exceedingly 
periſhable, and but little eſteemed. The colour might 
be made much more durable as well as better, by em- 
ploying for a baſis the White precipitate of lead above- 


mentioned, and brightening it with ſolution of tin. 


Red ochre and Venetian red differ in nothing from 
the colcothar of vitriol well calcined. The calces of 
iron may be made to appear either purpliſh, or in— 
clining to the ſcarlet, according to the manner in which 
the calcination is performed. If the matter is per- 
fectly deprived of its phlogiſton, and ſubjected to an 
intenſe fire, it always turns out red: but the mixture 
of a ſmall quantity of inflammable matter gives it a 
purpliſh caſt. Hence varions paints arc kept in the 
thops under different names, which yet differ ſrom 
each other only in the ſlight circumſtance abovemen— 
tioned : and ſuch are the ſcarlet ochre, Spaniſh-brown, 
and terra di Sienna, burnt. It is remarkable, that the 
calces of iron never ſhow their colour till they become 
cold. Colcothar of vitriol, while hot, always appears 
of a very dark duſky purple. 

Of the preparation of vermilion and red lead, an ac- 
count is given under the article CHEMISTRY, n 1212, 
1404. Theſe are very durable colours; the firſt is the 


The magiſtery of Colour- 
biſmuth is apt to turn black, as are alſo flake-v hite making. 


8 


Colour- beſt red uſed in oil painting, but does not anſwer well 


Hes J 
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louring maps, & c. but for this it is not very proper, Colour- 
making. in water; the other is rather an orange; and, like being neither quite tranſparent, nor very durable. 
other preparations of lead, is in ſome caſes apt to turn 6. Green. The only timple green colour that hath 
23 black. a tolerable degree of brighineſs is verdigris, or pre- Grecu co- 
Orange c- 4. Orange. The only true orange-coloured paints parations of it. This, however, though a very bcau- jours, 
lours, are red orpiment and orange lake. The firſt is a ſub- Liful colour, is far from being durable. It is improyed 
limate formed of arſenic aud ſulphur : the other may in colour, though not in durability, by diſſolution and 
be preparcd from turmeric infuſcd in ſpirit of wine, cryſtallization in diſtilled vinegar ; in which ſtate it is 
having its colour ſtruck upon calx of tin, and bright- called dif{i{led verdigris, A more durable water- 
encd by a ſolution of that metal. All the thades of colour is made by ditiolving the verdigris in cream of 
orange, however, may be extemporancouſly prepared tartar, or rather the pure tartarous acid, but in oi! 
by mixing red and yellow colours together, in due this is found to be equally fugitive with the verdigris 
a6 - Proportions, icfelf, For an account of theſe preparations, {cc CE-“ 
Yellow co- 5. Telluu. The yellow paints moſt commonly in wm1sTRY, n 894. 
lours, uſe arc, king's-ycllow, Naples- yellow, Dutch-pink, Compound greens are either made of Pruſſian or 


Engliſh-pink, maſticot, common orpiment, yellow. 
ochre, terra di Sienna unburnt, and turbith-mineral, 

King's yellow is evidently an arſenical preparation. 
Its coluur is exceeaingly beautiful, but apt to fade; 
on which account, and its great price, it is ſeldom 
alcd. 


Naples-ycllow was for a long time thought to be a 


preparation of arſcnic, but is now diſcovered to have 


lead for its baſis. It is therefore apt to turn black 
and loſe its colour, which makes it the leſs valuable, 
tt is nevertheleſs nſcd in preference to King's-ycllow, 
on account of its inferiority in price. This colour 1s 
particularly liable to be ſpoiled by iron when moiſt, 
and therefore ſhould never be touched by that metal 
umlels previoully ground in oil. 

Dutch-pink is faid to be prepared by ſtriking the 
colour of yellow berries upon finely levigated chalk. 
But of this there is greac reaſon to doubt; the balis 
of Dutch-pink ſeems much more hard and gritty than 
chalk, and its colour more durable than thoſe ſtruck 
apon that carth uſually arc. 
be prepared with the white precipitate of lead, for- 


merly mentioned, by uling Forma? aura berrics, faſtic, 


or any other ſabſtance capable of yiclding that colour. 


Engliſh-pink is paler than the Dutch, and Keeps its 


colour greatly worſe, 


Very good yellows may 


ſome other blue, mixed with yellow; but in whatever 
way theſe colours can be compounded, the beauty of 
the green produced is greatly interior io diſtilled, or 
cven common, verdigris. The tartarous ſolution of 
verdigris, mixed with a little gamboge, is the beſt 
tranſparent green water-colour we have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying; and a mixture of Pruſſlan-blue and 
turbith-mineral is probably the beſt opaque one. 

Sap-green is a {imple colour, but exceedingly infe- 
rior to diltilled verdigris, or even to the tartarous 
{olution of verdigris with gamboge. It is prepared 
from the juice of unripe buckthorn berries evaporated 
tothe conliſtence of a gum. Its green colour is greatly 
inclined to yellow. A kind of compound green has 
been ſometimes uſed, called Frufjian-green, which con- 
liſts only of Pruſſian blue and ycllow-ochre, It has 
no beauty, nor is it durable, It is prepared as Pruſ- 
ſian-blue, only not pouring on any ſpirit of ſalt to dif- 
ſolve the ochreous ſediment which falls at the ſame 
time, 

Another green ſometimes uſed is called terra verte. 
This is a native carth, probably impregnated with 
copper. It is of a bluiſh green colour, much of that 
taint called /ea-green, It is gritty, and therefore muſt 
be well levigated before it is uſed. Its colour is du- 


rable, but not very bright. 28 
7. Blue. The blue colours arc ultramarine, PruC. Blue co- 
ſian blue, verditer, ſmalt, bice, and indigo. Of theſc lours. 


Maſticot is prepared by calcining white-lead till it 
aſſumes a yellowiſh colour. It is not apt to change, 


but the colour 15 ſo dull that it is ſeldom uſed cither 
in oil or water. 

Common orpiment is a pretty bright greeniſi-yel- 
low, prepared by ſubliming arſenic with ſulphur. Its 
nauſeous ſmell, which is greatly increaſed by grinding 
in oil, makes it very diſagrecable; nor docs it keep its 
colour for any length of time. That kind of orpi- 
ment leaſt inclined to green is to be preferred for the 
purpoſes of painting. 

Yellow-ochre and terra di Sienna, are ferruginous 

earths, capable of becomin red by calcination, Green 
vitriol precipitated by lime may be advantageouſly ſub- 
ſtitared to either of them. See ChEmiSTRY, ne 699. 

Turbith-mineral is but little uſed in painting, though 
its fine yellow colour ſcems greatly to recommend it. 
This preparation is in all probability very durable; 
and ſhonld ſeem therefore worthy of a preference either 
to king's or Naples yellow. The method of preparing 
it is deſcribed under CHEMISTRY, n“ 705, 

Gamboge is a paint that can only be uſed in water, 
and is the moſt common yellow made uſe of for co- 


the ultramarine is the fineſt, but its great price hin- 
ders its being much uſed, It is a preparation from 
lapis lazuli ; is an exceeding bright colour, and never 
fades with whatever ſubſtance it is mixed. It is now, 
however, in a great meaſure ſupreſeded by . Pruſſian 
blue, to the diſadvantage of painting in general; as 
Pruſſian blue, though very beautiful, is far from being 
durable. For an account of its preparations ſee the 


article ULTRAMARINE. 


The proceſs for making Pruſſian blue is deſcribed, 
and its nature fully conſidered, under CHEMISTRY, 
n 1163: ſothat it is ſufficient here to obſerve, that 
Pruſſian blue is to be accounted of the beſt quality 
when it is deep, bright, and not inclined to purple. 
It ought to be tried by mixture with white lead, as 
the brightneſs of the colour will appear much more 
when diluted than when concentrated in the lumps of 
the blue itſelf. 

The preparation of blue verdites is kept a fecret, and 
the beſt chemiſts have been puzzled to find out the 
method. The colour is ee bright, and has a 

con- 
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conſiderable tinge of green. A method of preparing 
a colour equally beautiful, and agreeing in all reipects 
with what is ſold in the ſhops, except that of citer- 
veſcing with acids, we have found to be as follows : 
Diſlol ve copper in ſtrong cauſtic alkali, until the liquid 
has aſſumed a very deep blue colour; and the deeper 
this colour is, the finer will your verditer be, When 
the menſtruum has diiſolved as much of the metal as it 
can take up, it is to be pomed out into a broad and 
well glazed earthen pan, held over a very gentle fire; 
and from the moment it is put on the liquor is to be 
continually agitated with a wooden ſpatula, fo that the 
liquor may be heated as equally as poſſible. The 
whole ſecret conſiſts in properly regulating the degree 
of heat ; for if it cxeceds the due proportion ever ſo 


little, the verditer will turn out of a dirty green. The 


Sce Za: 
and 9malt, 


the bottom. 


proper degree is about 902 of Fahrenheit's thermome- 
ter. In this gentle heat the alkali ſlowly evaporates ; 
and in proportion to its doing ſo the verditer falls to 
After it is once formed, freed from the 
alkaline liquor, and dried, it can bear the affuſion of 
boiling water without the leaſt injury. 
in his ſixth volume, takes notice, that ſolution of cop- 
per in volatile alkali affords a blue precipitate by heat, 
but without taking notice of the requiſites for its ſuc— 
ceſs. In making this preparation, it is neceſlary to 
diffolve copper in its metallic ſtate ; for the ſolution of 
any calx will not yield a blue but a green colour, 
This colour is durable in water, but diſſolves in oil, 
and has thenall the inconveniences of verdigris above- 
mentioned. | | 

Smalt js glaſs-coloured with zaffre, a preparation 
from cobalt“. It is commonly ſo groſsly powdered 
that it cannot be uſcd in painting, and its texture is ſo 
hard that it cannot eaſily be levigated. Its colour is 


exceedingly bright and durable; fo that when finely 


levigated it is uſed inſtead of ultramarine. 


The moil 
proper materials for levigating this ſubſtance ſcem to 
be the plates of M. Reaumur's porcclain recommended 
by Dr Lewis. Sce CHEMISTRY, n“ 592, 599. For 


the preparation of qualities of bice, ſce the articles 


Armenus Lapis and Bice. 
Indigo is but little uſed in painting either in oil or 


water, on account of the dulneſs of the colour, It re- 


2) 
Purple co- 
lours. 
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Brown cos 
lours, 
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quires no other preparation than being wathed over. 
Its goodneſs is known by the darkneſs and brightneſs 
of the colour, See INDIGO | 

8. Purple. The only {imple colour of this kind 
uſed at preſent is colcothar of vitriol. A beautiful 
purple lake may be prepared from logwood by means 
of ſolution of tin ; but this method of preparing co- 
lours is very little known as yet. . 

9. Braun. The brown colours are, biſtre, brown- 
ochre, Cologne- carth, umbre, and brown- pink. Under 
the article Bis TRE 1s given a proceſs for making that 
colour, by infuſing foot in water, pouring off the tinc- 
ture, and then cvaporating it to an extract: but Dr 


Dr Lewis's Lewis is of opinion, with Mr Landois in the French 


opinion 
concernin 
biſtre. 


Encyclopedi?, that the ſoot is either boiled in water, 


Z or ground with a little liquid of ſome kind into a ſmooth 


paſte ; it is then diluted with more water, and after 
ſtanding for about half an hour till the groſſer ſub- 
ſtance of the ſoot has ſettled, the liquor 1s poured off 
into another veſſel, and ſet by for two of three days, 
that the finer parts may fall to the bottom, and this 
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Dr Prieſtley, 


their own colour. 
the water that this difference in the colour depends. 
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fine matter is the biſtre. 


This is a very uſeſut colour Colour 


in water, being cxccedingly ſine, durable, aud not apt making. 


to ſpoil any other colours with which it is mixcd. 
brown pink is ſaid to contiſt of chalk tinged with the 
colouring matter of fuſtic, heightencd with fixcd alka- 


line ſalts. It is therefore very perithable, and is ſeldom 


uſcd. The other browns are a kind of ochreous 
earths; for a deſcription of which ſce their proper 
articles. 


The * 
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Having now conſidered molt of the colouring ſub- Attempts 
ſtances uſually to be met with in the ſhops, we ſhall to make 


next take notice of ſome attempts that have been 
made to produce all the different colours from Vege- 
tables, after the manner of lakes ; which, though the 
methods hitherto tried have for the molt part failed: 
of ſucceſs, may perhaps ſome time or other be found 


applicable to valuable purpoſes. 


lak cs of all 
colours. 


From infuſions of aſtringent vegetables mixed with Black from 
green vitriol, is produced a deep black liquor of very aſlringents. 


exteuſive ulc in dycing . The ſubſtances which pro- + 


duce the decpeſt blacks are galls and lopwood, 
a decoction or inſuſion of the galls is dropped into a 
ſolution of the vitriol largely dil ted with water, the 


firſt drops produce bluiſh or purpliſh red clouds which 


ſoon mingling with the liquor, turn it unilormly of 
It ſcems to be on the quality of 


With diſtilled water, or the common ipring-waters, 
the mixture is always blue. If we previouſly diſlolve 
in the water the moſt minute quantity of any alkaline 
ſalt too ſmall to be diſcovered by any of the common 
means by which waters are uſually tried, or if the 
water is in the leaſt putrid, the colour of the mixture 
proves purple a reddiſh. 


veſſels, gives a blue; but ſuch as is collected from the 
tops of the houſes, grows purple with the mixture of 
vitriol and palls : from whence it may be preſumed, 


that this laſt has contracted a putrid tendency, or re- 
ceived an alkaline impregnation, though ſo light as 


not to be ſenſible on other ways of trial. 

Both the purple and blue liquors, on adding more 
of the aſtringent infuſion, deepen to a black, more or 
leſs intenſe according to the nature of dilution : if the 
mixture proves of a deep opaque blackneſs, it again 


becomes bluiſh or purpliſh when further diluted. If 
ſuffered to ſtand in this diluted ſtate for two or three 


days, the colouring matter ſettles to the bottom in 
form of a fine black mud, which by lightly ſhaking 
the veſſel, is diffuſed again through the liquor, and 
tinges it of its former colour. When the mixture is of 
a full blackneſs, this ſeparation does not happen, or in 
a far leſs degree; for though a part of the mat- 
ter precipitates in ſtanding, yet ſo much remains diſ- 
ſolved, that the liquor continues black. This ſuſpen- 


fon of the colouring ſubſtance, in the black liquid, 


may be attributed in part to the gummy matter of the 
aſtringent infuſion increaſing, the conſiſtence of the 
watery fluid; for the ſeparation is retarded in the 
diluted mixture by a ſmall addition of gum Arabic. 
If the mixture either in its black or diluted ſtate is 
pourcd into a filter, the liquor paſſes through colour- 
cd ; only a part of the black matter remaining on the 
filter. The filtered liquor on ſtanding for ſome time 
becomes turbid and full of fine black flakes: being 

| | ſreed 


Rain: water, caught as it 
falls from the clouds in an open field in clean glaſs- 


Sce Dye- 


Men ing. 
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freed from theſe by a ſecond filtration, it again puts 
on the ſame appearance : and thus repeatedly till all 


the colouring parts are ſeparated, and the liquor has 
become colourleſs. 


Dr Lewis, from whoſe Philoſophical Commerce of 


Arts this account istaken, further informs us, that this 
colouring matter, when ſeparated from the liquor and 


dried, appearcd of a decp black, which did not ſeem 


10 have {uttered any change from the air by expoſure 
for upwards of four months. Made red-hot, it glowed 
and barnt, but did not flame, and became a ruſty 
brown powder, which was readily attracted by a mag- 
netic bar; thongh in its black ſtate the magnet had 
no action upon it. The vitriolic acid, diluted with 
water and digeſted on the black powder, diſſolved the 
greateſt part of it, leaving only a very {mall quantity 
of whitith matter. Solution of pure fixed alkaline 


ſalt diflolved very little of it: the liquor received a 


reddiſh brown colour, and the powder became blackiſh 
brown. This rehduum was attracted by the magnet 


after being red hot, though not before : the alkaline 


tincture, paſſed through a filter, and mixed with a 
ſolution of green vitriol, ſtruck a deep browniſh black 


colour ncarly the ſame with that which reſults from 


44 
Black from 
2 combina- 
tion of 0- 
ther co- 
lours, 


mixing with the vitriolic ſolution, an alkaline tincture 
of galls. 1 N 

It hath alſo been attempted to produce black from 
a combination of other colours; as green may be pro- 
duced from a mixture of blue and yellow. Mr le Blon, 
in his Harmony of Colours, gives a method of forming 
black, by mixing together the three colours called 
primative, viz. blue, red, and yellow ; and Mr Caſtcl 
in his Optique des Conteurs, publiſhed in 1740, ſays 


that this compound black has an advantage, in paint- 


ing, above the imple ones, of anſwering better for 


the darkening of other colours Thus it blue, by the 
addition of black, is to. be darkened into the eolour 
called b/4z-black, the ſimple blacks, according to him, 
if uſed in ſufficient quantity to produce the requitite 
deepneſs, conceal the blue, while the compound blacks 
leave it diſtinguiſhable. Le Blon does not mention 


the proportions of the three colours neceſſary for pro- 


ducing black. Caſtel directs 15 parts of blue, five of 
red, and three of yellow ; but takes notice, that theſe 
proportions are rather ſpeculatively than practically 
juſt, and that the eye only can be the true judge ; our 
colours being all very imperfect, and our pigments or 
other bodies of one denomination of colour bcing 
very uncqual in their degree of intenſity, He ob- 
ſerves that the pigments ſhould all be of the deepeſt 
and darkeſt kind: and that, inſtead of taking one pip- 
ment for each colour, it is better to take as many as 


can be got; for the greater diſcord there is of hete- 


rogencous and diſcordant drugs, the more true and 
beantiful, he ſays, will the black be, and the more 
capable of uniting with all other colours, without 
ſupprefling them, and even without making them 
tawncy. 

Dr Lewis acquaints us, that by mixing different 
blue, red, and yellow colours, he has not been able to 
produce a perfect black; but has often obtained from 
them very dark colours, ſuch as may be called 6r9wn- 
blacks, or grey- lachs; ſuch as we commonly ſee in the 
dark parts of paintings, and ſuch as the charcoal and 
ſoot blacks appear when diluted a little. The ingre- 

| * 
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lour from the one, and a 
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dients being each of a dark deep colour is a very ne- 
ceſſary condition; for bright blues, bright reds, and 
bright yellows, mixed in ſuch proportions that neither 
colour prevailed, produced only a grey, In eficct, 
all compoſitions of this kind, phyſically conſidered, can 
be no other than greys, or ſome of the intermediate 
teints between whiteneſs and darkneſs ; and theſe preys 
will be ſo much the lighter or darker as the compo- 
nent colours of themſelves are bright or dark. 

With regard to the extraction of the colouring 


1, 


matter from. the different kinds of vegetables com- 


monly to be met with of all colours, this would cer- 
tainly be a very valuable acquiſition, could the colours 
ſo procured be made durable. On this ſubject nothing 
hath yct appeared more ſatisfactory than what is de- 
livercd by Dr Lewis in his notes on Neuman's che- 
miſtry. His obſervations are curious, but promile very 
little ſacceſs to any who ſhall attempt to tix theſe ve- 
getable colours, 

Among the infinite variety of colours (ſays he), 
which glow in the flowers of plants, there are very 
tew which have any durability, or whoſe foupitivc 


beauty can be arreſted by art, ſo as to be applicd to 


any valuable purpoſes. The only permanent ones are 


the yellow, the red, the blue; and all the intermediate 


ſhades of purple, crimſon, violet, &c. are extremely 
periſhable. Many of theſe flowers loſe their colours 
on being barely dried; eſpecially if they are dricd 
ſlowly, as has been uſually directed, in a ſhady, and 
not warm place. The colours of all of them periſh 
on keeping cven in the cloſeſt veſſels. 
haitily they are dricd, and the more perfectly they 
are {ecured from the air, the longer they retain their 
beauty. ng 
plied on other bodies is ſtill more periſhable : often- 
times it is changed or deſtroyed in the hands of the 
operator. e 

«« The colour of many blue flowers is extracted by 
infuſion in water; but there are ſome from which water 
gains only reddiſh, or purpliſh blue. Of thoſe that have 
been tried there is not one Which gives any blue tinc- 
ture to ſpirituous liquors: ſome give no colour at all, 
and ſoine a reddiſh one, The juice preſſed out from 
the freſh flowers 1s for the moſt part blue. The blue 
Juices and infuſions are changed red by all acids. The 
marine acid ſeems to ftrike the moſt florid red. The 
flowers themſelves, macerated in acid liquors, impart 
allo a deep red tincture. 
volatile, and Jime-water, change them to a preen. 
Thoſe infaſions of the juices which have nothing of 


the native colour of the flowers, ſuffer the ſame changes 


from the addition of acid and alkaline liquors: even 
when the flowers have been kept till their colour is 
loſt, infuſions made from them acquire ſtill a red co- 
green from the other, though 
in a leſs degree than when the flowers were freſh, 
The red colour produced by acids is ſcarcely more 
durable than the original blue: applied upon other 
bodies and expoſed to the air, it gradually degenerates 
into a faintiſh purple, and at length difappears, leaving 
hardly any ſtain behind. The green produced by 
alkalies changes to a yellow, which does not fade fo 
ſoon. The green, by lime-water, is more permanent 
and more beautiful: green Jakes, prepared from theſe 
flowers by lime-water, have been uſed as pigments by 

the 
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them any blue colour at all. They retain their colour 
indeed, when haſtily dried, longer than ſome other 
blue flowers : but they communicate nothing of it to 
any kind of menſtruum. Infuſions of them in watery, 
ſpirituous, and oily liquors, are all of them more or 
leſs of a reddiſh caſt, without any tendency to blue. 
Alum, which is ſaid to heighten and preſerve their 
blue colour, changes it, like that of other blue flowers, 
to a purpliſh red ; acids to a dcep red ; alkalies and 


lime-water to a green; ſolution of tin added to the 


watery infuſion, turns it of a fine crimſon ; on ſtand- 
ing, a beautiful red fæcula ſubſides, but it loſes all 
its colour by the time it is dry. The watery infuſion, 


inſpillated to the conſiſtence of an extract, appears of 


a dark reddiſh brown: an extract made with rectified 
ſpirit is of a purpliſh colour. The colour of both ex- 
tracts ſpread thin and expoſed to the air quickly 
fades. The flowers employed in theſe experiments 
were thoſe of the common blue-bottle of the corn- 
ficlds. 0 - 

Red flowers readily communicate their own red 
colour to watery menſtrua : among thoſe that have 
heen tried, there is not one exception. Thoſe of a 
full red colour give to rectified ſpirit alſo a deep red 
tincture, brighter, thongh ſomewhat paler, than the 


watery infuſion : but the lighter red flowers, and 


5 

thoſe which have a tendency to purpliſh, impart very 
little colour to ſpirit, and ſeem to partake more of the 
nature of the blue flowers than of the pure red. Infu- 
ſions of red flowers are ſuppoſed to be heightened by 
acids, and turned green by alkalies, like thoſe of the 
blue ; but this is far from being univerſal. Amon 
thoſe I have examined, the roſe-colours and purpliſh 
reds were changed nearly in the ſame manner as the 
blues; but the full deep reds were not. The deep 


green, but to a duſky purple. 
« The colours of yellow flowers, whether pale or 
deep, are in general durable. Many of them are as 


much ſo, perhaps, as any of the native colours of ve- 


getables. The colour is extracted both by water and 
by ſpirit. The watery infuſions are the deepeſt. Nei- 
ther alkalies nor acids alter the ſpecies of the colour, 


though both of them vary its ſhade ; acids rendering 


it paler, and alkalies deeper: alum likewiſe conſide- 


infuſion of the flowers, made in alkaline ley, precipi- 
tated by alum, gives a durable yellow lake. In ſome 
of the deep reddiſh yellow, or orange-coloured flowers, 
the yellow matter ſeems to he of the ſame kind with 
that of the pure yellow flowers, but the red to be of 
a different kind from the pure red ones ; watery men- 
ſtrua take up only the yellow, and leave the red, 
which may afterwards be extracted by rectified ſpirit 
of wine, or by water acuated by fixed alkaline alt. 
Such particularly are the ſaffron-coloured flowers of 
carthamus. Theſe, after the yellow matter has been 
extracted by water, are ſaid to give a red tincture to 
ley ; from which, on ſtanding at reft for ſome time, a 
deep bright red fecula ſubſides; called from one of the 
names of the plant which produces it, /afflywer ; and 


from the countries whence it is commonly brought to 
Vol. V. 


1 
Colour- the painter. The flowers of cyanus have been greatly 


making recommended, as affording elegant aud durable blue 
— pigments; but I have never bceu able to extract from 


infuſion of red poppies is changed by alkalies, not to a 


rably heightens it, though not ſo much as alkalies. An 
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us, Spaniſh-red, and China-lake, This pigment im- Colour- 
pregnates ſpirit of wine with a beautiful red tincture, making. 


but communicates no colour to water. I have endea- 
voured to ſeparate, by the ſame treatment, the red 
matter of ſome of the other reddiſh yellow flowers, 
as thoſe of garden marigold, but without ſucceſs. + 
Plain water extracted a yellow colour, and alkaline 
ley extracted afterwads only a paler yellow; though 
the digeſtions were continued till the flowers had loſt 
their colour, the tinctures were no other than yellow, 
and not ſo deep as thoſe obtained from the, pure yel- 
low flowers. The little yellow floſculi, which in 
ſome kinds of flowers are collected into a compact 
round diſc, as in the daiſy and corn-marigold, agree, 


ſo far as they have been examined, with the expand- 


ed yellow petala. Their colour is affected in the ſame 


manner by acids, by alkalies, and by alum ; and e- 


qually extracted by water and by ſpirit. But the yel- 


low farina, or fine duſt, lodged on the tips of the ſta- 


mina of flowers, appears to be of a different kind. It 
gives a fine bright yellow to ſpirit, and a duller yel- 
low to water; the undiſſolved part proving in both 
caſes of a pale yellowiſh white. Both the watery and 
ſpirituous tinctures were heightened by alkaline li- 
quors, turned red by acids, and again to a deep yel- 
low on adding more of the alkali: I know no other 
vegetable yellow that is turned red by acids. 52 

White flowers are by no means deſtitute of co- 
louring matter. Alkaline lixivia extract from ſome 
of them a green tincture, and change their colourleſs 
expreſſed juices to the ſame colour; but I have not 
obſcryed that they are turned red by acids. The 
flowers of the common wild convolyulus or bind-weed, 
which in all their parts are white, give a deep yellow 
or orange tincture to plain water; which, like the 
tinctures of flowers that are naturally of that colour, 
is renderd paler by acids, hcightened a little by alum, 
and more conſiderably by alkaline falts. The vapours 
of the volatile vitriolic acid, or of burning ſulphur, 
which whiten or deſtroy the colour of the coloured 
flowers, make no change in the white. 


3 i 3 
The red juices of fruits, as currants, mulberries, Colours 
elder-berries, morello, and black cherries, &c. gently from fruits, 
inſpiſſated to dryneſs, diſſolve again almoſt totally in 


water, and appear nearly of the ſame red colour as at 
firſt. Rectified ſpirit extracts the tinging particles, 
leaving a conſiderable portion of mucilaginous matter 
undifſolyed ; and hence the ſpirituous tincture proves 
of a brighter colour than the watery. The red ſolu- 
tions, and the juices themſelves, are ſometimes made 
dull, and ſometimes more florid, by acids, and gene- 


rally turned purpliſh by alkalies. The colours of theſe 


Juices are for the moſt part periſhable. They reſiſt, 
indeed, the power of fermentation, and continue al- 
moſt unchanged, after the liquor has been converted 
into wine; but when the juice is ſpread thin upon o- 
ther bodies, exſiccated, and expoſed to the air, the 
colour quickly alters and decays: the bright lively red 


changes the ſooneſt : the dark dull red ſlain from the 


juice of the black cherry, is of conſiderable durability, 
The fruit of the American opuntia or prickly pear, 
the plant upon which the cochineal inſect is produced, 
is perhaps an exception : This bright red fruit, ac- 
cording to Labar, pives a beautiful red dye, Some 


experiments, however, made upon the juice of that 


fruit, 
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Colour- fruit, as brought into . did not promiſe to be 
making. of any great advantage : 
now recollect. 
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that give a green of any conſiderable deepneſs. It is Colour. 
ut the particulars I cannot ſaid, however, that the leaves of ſome plants give a making 
| green dye to woollen, without the addition of any ""V—— 


„% The ripe berrics of buckthorn ſtain paper of a 
green colour. From theſe is prepared the ſubſtance 
called /ap-green, a pigment ſufficiently durable, rea- 
dily ſoluble in water, but not miſcible with oil. The 
berries dried while green, and maccrated in alum- 
water, are ſaid to yicld a yellow pigment ; and when 
they have grown over ripe ſo as to fall off ſpontane- 
ouſly, a purple one. 
heliotropium tricoccum, which grows wild about Mont- 
pelicr, ſtains paper of a green colour, and that this 
green turns preſently to a blue : that the common blue 
paper receives its colour from this juice: and that the 
red rags called turnſal, employed tor colouring wines 
and other liquors, arc tincured by the ſame juice 
turned red by acids. According to M. Niſſole of the 
French academy of ſciences (as quoted by Savary in 
his Dictionaire de Commerce), the colouring juice is 


ſed with a large ſurface to the air. The editor of the 
Wirtemberg Pharmacopeia obſerves, that the leaves 
of acanthus, brankurſine, or bear's-breach, give a 
more durable green tincture to ſpirit than thoſe of any 
other herb. Alkalics heighten the colour both of the 


tinctures and green juices ; acids weaken, deſtroy, or 


change it to a browniſh : lime-water improves both 
the colour and durability : by means of lime, not in- 
elegant green lakes are procurable from the leaves of 
acanthus, lily of the valley, and ſeveral other plants. 
There are very few herbs which communicate any 


ſhare of their green colour to water; perhaps none 


It is ſaid that the berry of the 


other colouring matter ; particularly thoſe of the wild 
chervil, or cow-weed, the common ragwort, and de- 
vil's-bit. The leaves of many kinds of herbs and 
trees give a yellow dye to wool or woollen cloth that 


has been previouſly boiled with a ſolution of alum and 


tartar. Weld, in particular, atfords a fine yellow, 
and is commonly made ulc of for this purpoſe by the 
dyers, and cultivated in Jarge quantity in ſome parts 
of England. There is no colour for which we have 
ſuch plenty of materials as for yellow. Mr Hellot 
obſerves, that all leaves, barks, and roots, which on 


being chewed diſcover a flight aſtringency, as the 


leaves of the almond, peach, and pear-trees, ath-bark 
(eſpecially that taken off after the firſt riſing of the 


ſap in the ſpring), the roots of wild patience, Cc. 


yicld durable yellows, more or leſs beautiful accor- 
ding to the length of time that the boiling is con- 


be produced from it, ſee the article, Linnæus ſu- 
ſpects that there are ſeveral other more common 
moſſes from which valuable colours might be extract- 
ed : a quantity of ſca-moſs, having rotted in heaps on 
the ſhore, he obſerved the liquor in the heaps to be 
as red as blood; the ſca water, the ſun, and the 
putrefaction, having brought out the colour. Mr 
Kalm, in an appendix to Linnzns's paper, in 1745, 
mentions two ſorts of moſles actually employed in 
Sweden for dycing woollen red: one is the Lichenoides 
coralliforme apicibus coccineis of Ray's Synopſis; the 
other the Lichenoides tartareum, farinaceum, ſcutel- 
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obtained not from the berrics, but from tops of the tinued, and the proportions of alum and tartar in the : 

plant gathered in Auguſt, ground in mills, and then preparatory liquor: that a large quantity of alum 5 
committed to the preſs. The juice is expoſed to the makes theſe yellows approach to the elegant yellow 25 

ſun about an hour, the rags dipt in it, dried in the of weld: that if the tartar is made to prevail, it $ 

ſan, moiſtened by the vapour which ariſes during the 1nclines then to an orange: that if the roots, barks, F 

flaking of quicklime with urine, then dried again in or leaves, be too long boiled, the yellow proves tar- 5 

the ſun, and dipped again in the juice. The Dutch nithed, and acquires ſhades of brown.” Sce the ar- 5 

and others are ſaid to prepare turnſol rags, and turn- ticle DYEInG. | | : 

ſol in the maſs, from different ingredients, among The moſt capital preparations from the leaves of 8 

which archil is a principal one. plants, arc thoſe of indigo and weld ; which are both 3 

6 In ſome plants, peony for inſtance, the ſeeds at very much uſed in dycing, though the firſt only in I 

a certain point of maturity are covered with a fine painting.“ Both the indigo and woad plants give“ Sce Adige E 

ſhining red membrane. The pellicles of the ſeeds of out their colour, by proper management, to water, and Wead. : 

a certain American tree afford the red maſſes brought in form of a blue fecula or lake. Mr Hellot ſuſpects ,, 38 5 

into Europe under the names of annotto, orlean, and that a like blue fecula is procurable from many other g eg; 2 

ge An- raucou,* Mr Pott, in the Berlin Memoirs for the vegetables. Blue and yellow blended together, com- gn. 7 
notlo. year 1752, mentions a very extraordinary property pole a green, He ſuppoſes the natural greens in ve- for, 4 
of this concrete. * With the vitriolic acid it pro- getables to be compounded in like manner of theſe 5 

duces a blue colour, of extreme beauty; but with this two colours; and that the blue is oftentimes the moſt 1 

capital defect, that all ſalts and liquors, and even come permanent, ſo as to remain entire after the putrefac- 8 

mon water, deſtroy it,” The ſpecimen of annotto, which tion or deſtruction of the yellow. The theory is ſpe- 4 

[ examined, was not ſenſibly acted upon by ſpirit of vi- cious, and perhaps juſt : we know of no other that 4 

triol; it received no change in its own colour, and accounts in any degree for the production of the indi— 5 
communicated none to the liquor. Nor did any vi- go and woad blue. Dr Lewis, however, informs us, 1 

ſible change enſue upon dropping the acid into tinc- that he ncver was able to produce the leaſt appear- 1 

tures of annotto made in water, or in ſpirit. ance of either blue or yellow from any of the plants . 

Colours „ The green colour of the leaves of plants is ex- he tried by treating them in the manner uſed for the 85 
from tracted by rectified ſpirit of wine and by oils. The preparation of indigo. 39 5 
leaves, ſpirituous tinctures arc generally of a fine deep green, There are ſundry moſſes, which in their natural Colour; Tad 
cven when the leaves themſelves are dull-coloured, or ſtate, like the indigo and woad plants, promiſe nothing from - 
yellowiſh, or hoary. The colour, however, ſeldom of the elegant colours that can be extracted from them moles, c 

abides long even in the liquor; much leſs when the by art. The moſt remarkable of theſe is archil ; for X 
tinging matter is ſeparated in a ſolid form, and expo- the preparation of which, and the colours that may : 


COL 
laram umbone fuſco, of Dillenius. This laſt is a white 
making. ſabitance like meal clotted together, found on the hides 
aud tops of hills. It 1s ſhaved off from the rocks at- 
ter rain, purified from the ſtony matters intermixcd 
among it by waſhing with water, then dried in the 
ſan, ground in mills, and again waſhed and dried ; it 
is then put into a veſſel with urine, and ſet by for a 
month: a little of this tincture added to boiling wa— 
ter makesthe dycing colour, In the ſame Tranſactions 
for the year 1754, there is an account of another moſs 
which, preparcd with urine, gives a beautiful and 
durable red or violet dye to wool and filk. This is 
the lichen foliaceous umbilicatus ſubtus lacunenſis, Linn. 
flor. Suec. It grows upon rocks, and is readily diſ- 
tinguiſhable from others of that claſs, by looking as if 
burnt or parched, conliſting of leaves as thin as pa- 
per, convex all over on the upper fide, with corre- 
ſponding cavities underneath, adhering firmly to the 
{tones by a little root under the leaves, and coming 
aſunder, when dry, as ſoon as touched. It is gather- 
ed after rain, as it then holds beſt together, and parts 
caſieſt from the ſtone. In France, a cruſtaceous moſs, 
growing upon rocks in Auvergne, 1s prepared with 
lime and urine, and employed by the dyers as a ſuc- 
cedancum for the Canary archil, to which it is ſaid to 
be very little inferior. Mr Hellot relates, that he 


Colour- 


prepared in the ſame manner, acquire the ſame co- 
lour. The moſt expeditious way, he ſays, of trying 
whether a moſs will yield an archil or not, is to moiſt- 
en a little of it with an mixture of equal parts of ſpi- 
rit of ſal ammoniac and ſtrong lime-water, and add 
a ſmall proportion of crude ſal ammoniac. The glaſs 
is then to be tied over with a piece of bladder, and 
ſet by for three or four days. If the moſs is of the 
proper kind, the little liquor which runs from it upon 
inclining the veſſel, will appear of a deep crimſon 
colour ; and this afterwards evaporating, the plant 
itſelf acquires the ſame colour. Dr Lewis informs us 
that he has tried a good number of the common 
moſſes, many both of the cruſtaceous and foliaceous 
kind, and not a few of the fungi ; as alſo the herbs cha- 
momile and milfoil, which yield a blue eſſential oil; and 
thyme, whoſe oil becomes blue by digeſtion with vola- 
tile ſpirits ; but never met with any that yielded a co- 
lour like archil. Moſt of them pave a yellow or 
reddiſh brown tincture. A few gave a deep red co- 
lour to the liquor : but, when diluted, it ſhowed a yel- 
lowiſh caſt, and when applied on cloth it gave only a 
yellowiſh red. 6 
zome blue To theſe obſervations we ſhall only add, that though, 
flowers in general, the blue colours of flowers are exceeding- 
may proba- ly periſhable, there ſcem to be at leaſt two exceptions 
bly yield tg this rule; for the blue flowers of Iris, or flower- 
2 de- luce, and thoſe of columbine, when treated with 
ſeolution of tin, yielded a colour tolerably permanent. 
Indeed, when experiments are made with a view to 
extract the colour from any part of a vegetable, it 
will always be proper to try whether it can bear a 
mixture with this ſolution, If the colour is not de- 
ſtroyed by it, there is a very great probability that the 
ſolution will, by proper management, preſerve, and 
Live a durability to it, which could ſcarce be obtained 
by any other method. It maſt, however, be obſer- 
ved, that there are ſeveral ſubſtances uſed in colour- 
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has met with ſeveral other moſſes, which, on being 


COL 


making, which ſolution of tin cannot bear to he mixed Colour. 

with, Theſe are principally ſugar of lead and cream making 

of tartar, as well as all the calcareous carths and alka- * 1 
Ol. 


line ſalts. With alum it may be mixed very fafely, \ f 

and is in many caſes the better for it. The roots of 41 

plants, however, ſeem to promiſe more durability of co- Colours 

lour than the upper parts. We have ſcen a blue co- from roots. 

lour of conſiderable durability and brightneſs prepared 

from the roots of common radiſhes by expreiling the 

Juice, COS it with tobacco pipe clay, and brigh- 

tening it with a little alum. The root of the red beet 

is alſo ſaid to yield a durable colour of a beautiful red, 

inclining to ſcarlet ; but this we caunot affirm from our 

own experience. 3 42 
With regard to liquid colours for maps, &c. we Colours 

apprehend there can be very little difficulty of pre- for maps. 

paring all the pœlible varieties of them, if what we 

have above laid down is attended to. The only co- 

lour with which there can be any difficulty is b/ze ; 

bur the common ſolutions of indigo in alkalics or acids 

may be made to anſwer this purpoſe, though, on ac- 

count of their ſtrongly ſaline quality, they are not 


very proper. A very curious method of procuring 


a beautiful tranſparent blue colour is by extracting the 
colouring matter from Pruſſian blue, by means of a 
cauſtic alkali. This when laid upon paper appears of 
a dirty brown colour ; but if waſhed over with a weak 


ſolution of green vitriol, 1s inſtantly changed to a moſt 


beautiful blue. This ſeems to afford a method of pro- 
curing blue tranſparent colours of greater beauty than 
they are uſually met with.—See ſpecimens of tranſ- 
parent colours prepared according to the above rules, 


on the Chart ſubjoined to HisTORY. 


COLOURING, among painters, the manner of ap- 
plying and conducting the colour of a picture; or the 
mixtures of light and ſhadows, formed by the various 
colours employed in painting. Sec PAINTINR G. 
COLOURING of Glaſs. See GL ass. | 
CoOLOURING of Porcelain, Sec PORCELAIN. | 
COLT, in zoology, a general name for the young 
of the horſe-kind : the male being likewiſe, for diſtinc- 
tion's ſake, called a horſe-colt ; the female, a filly. | 
After the colts have been foaled, you may ſuffer Sportſman's 
them to run with the mare till about Michaclmas, Hicionary. 
ſooner or later, according as the cold weather comes in ; | 
then they muſt be weaned; thongh ſome perſons are for 
having them weaned after Martinmas, or the middle of 
November. The author of the Complete Horſeman is of 
opinion, that the reaſon why moſt foals advance ſo ſlow- 
ly, and are not capable of ſervice till they are ſix or 
even years old, 1s becauſe they have not ſucked long 
enough; whereas, if they hadſuckedthe whole winter 
over, they would be as good at four or five years old 
as they are now at eight. | 
They ought now to be kept in a convenient houſe, 
with a low rack and manger for their hay and oats, 
which muſt be ſweet and good ; with a little wheaten 
bran mixed with the oats to cauſe them to drink, and 
to keep their bodies open. But, ſince there are ſome 


who allege that oats make foals become blind, or 

their teeth crooked ; the ſame author is of opinion, 

that oats will wear their teeth, and make them the 

ſooner to change, and alſo to raze; therefore he 

judges it to be the beſt way to break them in a mill, 

becauſe that by endeayouring with their jaws to bruiſe 
| —— —— 


and 
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and chew them, they ſtretch and ſwell their eye and 


w_—— nether-jaw veins, Which ſo attract the blood and hu- 


mours that they fall down upon the eyes, and frequent- 
ly occaſion the loſs of them; ſo that it is not the heat- 
ing quality of the oats, but the difficulty in chewing, 
that is the cauſe of their blindneſs. 

Further, colts thus fed with grain do not grow 
thickiſh upon their legs, but grow broader and better 
Knit than if they had caten nothing but hay and bran, 
and will endure fatigue the better. But above all, 
they muſt be kept from wet and cold, which are hurt- 
ful to them, nothing being more tender than they are. 
For proof of this, take a Spaniſh ſtallion, and let him 
cover two mares, which for age, beauty, and comeli- 
neſs may admit of no difference between them; and 


if they produce hoth horſc- colts, or both fillies, which 


is one and the ſame thing, let otic run abroad, and the 
other be houſed every winter, kept warm, andordinari- 
ly attended: and that colt that has been Kept abroad 
ſhall have large fleſhy ſhoulders, flabby and gouty legs, 
weak paſterns, and ill hoofs ; and ſhall be a dull heavy 
jade, in compariſon to the other which is houſcd, and 
orderly kept ; and which will have a fine forchead, 
be fine ſhaped, and have good legs and hoofs, and be 
of good ſtrength and ſpirit : by which you may know, 
that to have the fineſt ſtallion, and the bcautitulleſt 
mare, is nothing if they are ſpoiled in the breedin 
up. It is. worth obſervation, that ſome foals, under 
{1x months old, though their dams yield plenty of milk, 
yet decay daily, and have a cough, proceeding from 
certain pellicles or ſkins that breed in their ſtomachs, 
which obſtruct their breathing, and at laſt deſtroy 
them entirely. To remedy this malady, take the bag 
whercin the colt was foaled, dry it, and give him as 


much of it in milk as you can take up with three fin- 


gers: but if you have not preſerved the bag, procure 
the langs of a young fox, and uſe it inſtead of the 
aforeſaid powder, IRE 

It will be proper to let the colts play an hour or 


two in ſome court-yard, &c. when it is fair weather, 


provided you put them up again carefully, and ſee 
that they take no harm, When the winter is ſpent, 
turn them in ſome dry ſweet ground, where the graſs is 
ſhort and ſweet, and where there is good water, 
that they may drink at pleaſure : for it is not neceſ- 
lary that a colt ſhould fill his belly immediately, like 
a horſe that labours hard. The next winter you may 
take them into the houſe, and uſe them juſt as you do 
your other horſes ; but let not your horſe-colts and 
fillies be kept together after the firſt year. This me- 
thod may be obſerved every ſummer and winter till 
you break them, which you may do after they have 
been three years old; and it will be a very eaſy thing, 
if you obſerve the aforſaid method of houſing them: 
for ordering them the ſecond year as you do your 
other horſes, they will be fo tame and gentle, that 
you need not fear their . Plunging, kicking, 
or the like; for they will take the ſaddle quietly. As 
for all thoſe ridiculons methods of beating and cowing 
them, they are in effect (Polling them, whatever they 
call it, in ploughed fields, or deep ways, or the like; 
inſtead of which, let the rider ſtrive to win them by 
gentle uſage, never correcting them but when it is 
neceſſary, and then wh Roan: and moderation. 
Lou will. not nced a caveſſon of cord, which is a head 
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ſtrain, nor a pad of ſtraw ; but only a common ſaddle, 
and a common caveſſon on his noſe, ſuch as other 
horſes are ridden with ; but it ought to be well lined 
with double leather; and if you pleaſe you may put on 
his mouth a watering bit, but without reins, only the 
head-ſtall, and this but for a few days; and then put 
on ſuch a bit as he ſhould be always ridden with: and 
be ſure not to uſe ſpurs for ſome time after backing. 
Take notice, that as yearlings muſt be kept abroad to- 
gether, ſothoſe of two years old together; the like for 
thoſe of three yearlings : which ordering is moſt agree- 
able to them. | 

In order make him endure the ſaddle the better, 
the way to make it familiar to him will be by clap- 
ping the ſaddle with your hand as it ſtands upon his. 
back, by ſtriking it, and ſwaying upon it, dangling 
the (tirrups by his ſides, rubbing them againſt his ſides, 
and making much of them, and bringing him to be ta- 
miliar with all things about him; as ſtraining the 
crupper, faſtening and loſing the girths, and taking 
up and letting out the ſtirrups. Then as to the mo- 
tion of him, when he will trot with the ſaddle obe- 
dicntly, you may waſh a trench of a full month, and 
put the ſame in his mouth, throwing the reins over 
the forcpart of the ſaddle, ſo that he may have a full 
fceling of it; then put on a martingale, buckled ar: 


g ſuch a length that he may but juſt feel it when he 


jerks up his head; then take a broad piece of leather, 
and put it about his neck, and make the ends of it 
faſt by plaiting of it, or ſome other way, at the withers, 


- and the middle part before his weaſand, about two 
handfuls below the thropple, betwixt the leather and. 


his neck; let the martingale paſs fo, that when at any 
time he offers to duck, or throw down his head, the 
caveſſon being placed upon the tender griſle of his noſe, 


may correct and puniſh him; which will make him 


bring his head to, and form him to an abſolute rein: 
trot him abroad, and if you find the reins or martingale 
grow lack, ſtraiten them, for w.-n there is no feeling 
there 18 no wir tue. 

Corr-Evil, 
} XXVIIL. 4. | | 

Colr-Taming, is the breaking of a colt ſo as to en- 
dure a rider. Colts are moſt eaſily broke at three 


among farriers. Sce FakRIERY, 


or four years of age; but he who will have patience 
to ſee his horſe at full ive, will have him much more 


free of diſcaſes and infirmities than if he was broke 
ſooner, 8 * 

Preparatory to their breaking for the ſaddle, they 
ſhould be uſed to familiar actions, as rubbing, clawing, 


haltering, leading to water, taking up their feet, 


knocking their hoofs, &c. In order to bridle and 
ſaddle a colt, when he 1s made a little gentle, take a 
ſweet watering trench, waſhed and anointed with 
honey and ſalt, which put into his maſh, and ſo place 


it that it may hang about his tuſh ; then offer him the 


ſaddle, buttake care not to fright him with it. Suf- 
fer him to ſmell at it, to be rubbed with it, and then 
to feel it : after that, fix it and pird it faſt ; and make 
that motion the moſt familiar to him to which he ſeems 
moſt averſe. Being thus ſaddled and bridled, lead 


him out to water and bring him in again: when he 


has ſtood reined upon the trench an hour or more, 
take off the bridle and and ſaddle, and let him go to his 


meat till the evening, and then lead him out as be- 
| fore 


Colt. 


* 
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Coltie, fore; and when you carry him in again to ſet him up, 
Coluber. take off his ſaddle gently, clothing him for all the night. 
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brides, or weſtern Britiſh iſles, and abound in many Coluber. 
parts of Britain; particularly in the dry, ſtony, and - 


COLTIE, a term uſed by timber-merchants, for a 
defect or blemiſh in ſome of the annular circles of a 
tree, whereby its value is much diminiſhed. 

COLUBER, in zoology, a genus of ſerpents be- 
longing to the order of amphibia. The characters 
are theſe : they have a number of ſcuta or hard cruſts 
on the belly; and ſcutellæ or ſcales on the tail. Lin- 
uæus enumerates no leſs than 97 ſpecies under this 
name, diſtinguiſhed ſolely by the number of ſcuta and 
ſcutellz. The moſt remarkable are the following. 

1. The Vipera, or common viper of the ſhops, has 
118 ſcuta, and only 22 ſcutellæ. The body is very 
ſhort, aud of a pale colour, with browniſh ſpots; and 
the head is gibbous, and covered with {mall ſcales. It 
is a rative of Egypt, and other warm countries. It 
has always been remarkable for its poiſonous nature; 
inſomuch that vipers ; when numerous, have often been 
thought the miniſters of divine vengeance, like the 
plague, famine, and other national calamities. A no- 
tion alſo prevailed among the ancients, that few or 
none of the parts of a viper were free from poiſon ; 
for which reaſon they made no experiments or dif- 
eoveries concerning, the nature of theſe creatures. 
It is now, however, proved, by undoubted experi- 
ments, that the poiſon of vipers, as well as of all 
other ſerpents whoſe bite is hurtful, lies in a bag at 
the bottom of their two greater tceth or fangs. Theſe 
teeth are perforated ; and when the creature bites, 


the compreſſion of the bag forces out a little drop 


of the poiſon into the wound, where it produces 
its miſchievous effects. The purpoſe anſwered by 
this poiſonous liquor to the creatures themſelves, is 
probably the deſtruction of their prey; for as ſer- 
pents frequently feed upon animals of very conſider— 
able magnitude and ſtrength, they would often un- 
Gubtedly make their eſcape, did not the poiſonous 


juice inſtilled into the wounds made by the ſerpent's 


teeth almoſt inſtantly deprive them of lite, or at leaſt 
of all power to ſtruggle with their enemy. For an 
account of the ſymptoms produced by the bites of vi- 
pers and other venomous ſerpents in the human body, 
together with the beſt methods of cure, ſee the Iu- 
dex ſubjoined to MepicIne. After the viper is de- 
prived of thoſe bags which contain its poiſon, it is en- 
tirely harmleſs : nay the fleſh of it is highly nutritive, 
2nd juſtly eſteemed a great reſtorative. It hath been 
much recommended in ſcrophulous, leprous, and other 
obſtinate chronical diſorders; bat, to anſwer any good 
purpoſe, it muſt undoubtedly be uſed for a conſiderable 
time as food, The dried fleſh which is brought to 
England, is juſtly eſteemed by Dr Lewis to be total- 
ly inſignificant. A volatile ſalt was formerly drawn 
from vipers, and fold at a great price, as a ſovereign 


remedy againſt the bites of vipers and other poiſon- 


ous animals; but it is now found not to be materially 
different from the volatile alkaline ſalts procured by 
diſtilling other animal ſubſtances. _ 

2. The berus, or common Britiſh viper, 1s found in 
many countries of Europe, They ſwarm in the He- 


naturaliſts, they are viviparous, but proceed from an 
internal egg. The eggs are, as it were, chained to- 


gether; and each about the ſize of the egg of a black- 


bird. This viper ſeldom grows longer than two feet ; 
though Mr Pennant tells us he once ſaw a female 
(which is nearly a third larger than the male) almoſt 
three feet long. The ground colour of the male is of 
a dirty yellow, that of the female deeper. Its back is 
marked the whole length with a ſeries of rhomboidal 
black ſpots, touching each other at the points ; the 
ſides with triangular ones; the belly entirely black. It 
hath 146 ſcuta, and 39 ſcutellæ. There is a variety 
wholly black ; but the rhomboid marks are very con- 


ſpicuous even in this, being of a deeper and more gloſ- 
ſy hue than the reſt. The head of the viper, ſays Mr 


Pennant, is inflated, which diſtinguiſhes it from the com- 
mon ſnake. Mr Cateſby aſſures us, that the difference 


between the vipers and ſnakes or other ſerpents is, that 


the former have long hollow fangs, or tuſks, with an 
opening near the point; the neck is ſmall, the head 
broad, the cheeks extending wide, ſcales rough, the 
body for the moſt part flat and thick; they are flow 
of motion ; ſwell the head and neck when irritated, and 
have a terrible and ugly aſpect. Another material 
difference, however, conſiſts in the production of their 
young: the viper hatches its eggs within itſelf, ane 
then diſcharges the young; whereas the ſnake depo- 
fits its eggs, which are therefore externally hatched. 
The tongue is forked, the tetth ſmall; the four canine 
tecth are placed two on each {ide the upper jaw: theſe 
inſtruments of poiſon are long, crooked, and move- 
able; capable, like thoſe of the former ſpecies, of be- 
ing raiſed or depreſſed at the pleaſure of the animal, 


and they inſtil their poiſon in the ſame manner, The 


vipers are {aid not to arrive at their full growth till they 
are ſix or ſcven years old; but they are capable of en- 
gendering at two or three. 


and go about three months with their young. Mr 


White informs us 4, that a viper which he opened had f Hill. of 


They copulate in May, 


_ chalky counties. According to Mr Pennant and other | 


in it 15 young ones of the ſize of earth-worms, about Serne, 
7 inches long. This little fry iflued into the world P. 210. 


with the true viper-ſpirit about them. They twiſted 
and wriggled about with great alertneſs; and when 


touched, they erected themſelves, and gaped very wide, 


ſhowing immediate tokens of menace and def.ence, tho 


no fangs could be perceived even with the help of glaſ- 


ſes: which the author remarks as an inſtance among 
others of that wonderful inſtinct which impreſſes Foung 
animals with a notion of the ſituation and uſe o 


Mr Pennant tells us, that he has been aſſured of a fact 


mentioned by Sir Thomas Brown *, who was far from 


| their 
natural weapons even before theſe weapons are formed. 


7 ulgar 


being a credulous writer (A), that the young of the Errors, 
viper, when terrified, will run down the throat of the P- 174- 


parent, and ſeek for ſhelter in its belly, in the ſame 
manner as the young of the opoſſum retire into the 
ventral pouch of the old one. From this ſome have 
imagined that the viper is ſo unnatural as to deyour 

| | its 


P- 51. 


(a) The viper catchers, however, inſiſt, that no ſuch thing ever hapyens. Sec White's Nat, Hiſt. of Selborne, 
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frogs, toads, lizards, mice, and, according to Dr 
Mead, even an animal fo large as a mole, which they arc 
able io ſwallow entire, their throat and neck being ca- 
pable of great diſtention, It is alſo ſaid, from good 
authority, that vipers prey on young birds ; but whe- 
ther on ſuch as neſtle on the ground, or whether they 
climb ap trees for them, as the Indian ſerpents do, is 
quite uncertain ; the fact, however, is very tar from be- 
ing recent; for Horace tells us, 

Ut aſſidens implumibus pullis avis 

Serpentium allapſis timet. Er op. I. 
Thus for its young the anxious bird 
The gliding ſerpent fears. 

The viper is capable of ſupporting very long ab- 
ſtinence; it being known, that ſome have been Kept 
in a box ſix months without food, and yet did not a- 
bate of their vivacity. They feed only a {mall part 
of the year, but never during their confinement; for 
if mice, their favourite diet, ſhould at that time be 
thrown into their box, though they will Kill, yet they 
never will cat them. The violence of their poiſon 
decreaſcs in proportion to the length of their confine- 


ment, as docs alſo the virtue of their fleſh whatever 


it is, The animals, when at liberty, remain torpid 
throughout the winter; but, when confined, have ne- 
ver been obſerved to take their annual repoſe. The 
method of catching them is by putting a cleft ſtick on 
or near their wa, after which they are ſiczed by 
the tail, and inſtantly put into a bag. The viper- 
catchers are very frequently bit by them in the pur- 
ſuit of their buſineſs, yet we very rarcly hear of their 
bite being fatal. Salad oil, if applied in time, 1s ſaid 
to be a certain remedy. 
per has been celebrated as a reſtorative, as well as 
that of other countries. Mr Keyliler relates, that Sir 
Kenelm Digby uſed to feed his wife, who was a moſt 
beautiful woman, with capons fattened with the fleſh 
of vipers. 


3. The punctatus of Linnæus, by Mr Cateſby cal- 


led the water-viper, is a native of Carolina. Accord- 
ing to Linnæus it is aſh-coloured, variegated with 
yellow fpots. Mr Cateſby informs us, that the head 
and back of this ſerpent are brown: 
tranſverſely with yellow, and alſo the ſides of the 
neck. The neck is ſmall, the head large, and the 
mouth armed with the deſtructive fangs of the viper 
or rattle-ſnake, next to which it is reckoned the lar- 
geſt ſerpent in this country, Contrary to what is ob- 
ſerved in moſt other vipers, theſe are very nimble and 
active, and very dexterous in catching fiſh, In ſum- 

mer, great numbers are ſeen lying on the branches of 
trees hangs over rivers; from which, on the ap- 
proach of a boat, they drop into the water, and of- 
ten into the boat on the mens heads. They lie in 
wait in this manner to ſurpriſe either birds or tiſh : at- 
ter the latter they plunge with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, 
and catch ſome of a large ſize, which they bring a- 
ſhore and ſwallow whole. The tail of this animal 1s 
{mall towards the end, and terminates in a blunt horny 

oint about half an inch long. This harmleſs little 
Lon hath been the occaſion of many terrible reports ; 
as, that by a jerk of its tail, the animal is capable 
of inſtantly deſtroying both men and beaſts; that a 
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Coluber. its own young: but the aſſertion deſerves no credit; 
—v— it being well known that the food of theſe ſerpents is 


The fleſh of the Britiſh vi- 


the belly marked 


and is of a greyiſh colour, with rwo white fillets. 


ſonous of all ſerpeuts. 
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tree ſtruck with this terrible horn, in a ſhort time Coluber. 
grows black, withers, and dies, &c, but all tbeſe 


Mr Cateſby aſſures us have not the leaſt foundation in 
fact, 

4. The cherſea is a native of Sweden, where it is 
called a/ping. It is a ſmall reddiſh ſerpent, wholc 
bite 15 ſaid to be niortal. Concerning this ſpecies Mr 
Pennant aſks, “ Is it poſlible that this could be the 
ſpecies which has hitherto eſcaped the notice of our 
naturaliſts? I the rather ſuſpect it, as I have been in- 
formed that there is a ſmall ſnake that lurks in the 
low grounds of Galloway, which bites and often proves 
fatal to the inhabitants.” 

5. The preſter of Linnæus, or black viper of Mr 
Cateſby, is a native of Carolina and Virginia. It is 
ſhort and thick, flow of motion, ſpreads its head ſur- 
priſingly when irritated, very flat and thick, threat- 
ning with a horrid hiſs. They are very poiſonous ; 
their bite being as deadly as that of the rattleſnake. 
They frequent the higher lands, and are of a ruſty 


black bolour. 


6. The coluber luridus of Forſter, called by Mr Ca- 
teſby the brown viper; is a native of the ſame countries 
with the preceding. It is about two feet long, and large 
in proportion; very flow in its motion, even when 
threatened with danger: notwithſtanding which, it 
defends itſelf very fiercely when attacked, and its bite 
is as venomous as any. They prey upon efts, lizards, 
and other animals of that kind. | 

Beſides theſe ſpecies of which we have a particular 
deſcription, the following are alſo reckoned among the 
polfonous ſerpents, viz. 7. The atropos, with 131 ſcuta 
and 22 ſcutellæ. It is a native of America, the body 
white, and the eyes brown, with a white iris. 8. The 
leberis, with 110 ſcuta and 50 ſcutellæ, is a native of 
Canada, and has many black linear rings. 9. The 
ammodites, with 142 ſcuta and 32 ſcutellæ, is a na- 
tive of the Eaſt. It is about fix inches long, and has 
a fleſhy protuberance on its noſe. 10. The aſpis, 
with 146 ſcuta and 46 fcutellæ, is a native of France; 
and is of a reddiſh colour, with duſky ſpots on the 
back. 11, The lebetinus, with 155 ſcuta and 46 ſcu- 
tellæ, is a native of Aſia, and is of a cloudy colour, 
with red ſpots on the belly. 12. The ſeverus, with 
170 ſcuta and 42 ſcutellæ, is likewiſe a native of Aſia, 


and is aſh-coloured with white belts. 13. The ſtollatus, 


with 143 ſcuta and 76 ſcutellæ, is a native of Aſia, 
14. 
The lacteus, with 203 ſcuta and 32 ſcutellæ, is a 5 
tive of the Indies. Its colour is white, with black ſpots. 
15. The naja, with 193 ſcuta and 60 ſcutellæ, is a na- 
tive of the Eaſt Indies, and is reckoned the moſt poi- 
The root of the lignum colu— 
brinum (op4hiorrhiza) is ſaid to have been pointed out 


to the Indians as an antidote againſt the bite of this 


{ſerpent by the viverra ichneumon, a creature which 


fights with this ſerpent, and cures itſelf by eating of 


this plant when wounded, The Indians, when bit, 
inſtantly chew it, ſwallow the juice, and apply the 
maſticated root to the puncture. It is killed by the 
ichneumon. 16. The atrox, with 169 ſcuta and 69 
ſcutellæ, is a native of Alia. It is of a hoary colour, 
and the head is compretied and covered with ſmall 
ſcales. 17. The niveus, with 209 ſcuta and 62 ſcu- 
tellæ, is a native of Africa. It is white, and with- 

| Out 


coluber. out any ſpots. | | 
w—y— 9, (cutcllz, is a native of Aſia. 
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13. Thecorallinus, with 193 ſcuta and 
It is greyiſh, with 
three brown fillets. 19. The dipſas, with 152 ſcuta 
and 135 ſcutellæ, is a native of America, It is of a 
bluiſh colour, with the margins of the ſcales white. 
20. The mycterizans, with 192 ſcuta and 168 ſcutel- 
Iz, is a native of America. It is of a bluiſh-green co- 
jour, hath a ſtretched out triangular ſnout. Inhabits 
trees, and lives on inſects. | 

The above 20 ſpecies are all the ſerpents of the 
genus of coluber that are reckoned poiſonous, Of the 
reſt we ſhall only mention the following, which are the 
moſt remarkable. 


21. The erythrogaſter of Forſter, called by Mr Ca- 


teſby the copper-bellied ſrrake, is a native of Carolina, 
and grows ſometimes near to the ſize of a rattleſnake. 
It is of a brown colour in all parts of his body, except 
the belly, which is of a red copper colour. They fre- 
quent water, and probably prey on fiſh; but they will 
alſo devour birds aud ſich other animals as they are 
able to overcome. They are bold and active, frequent- 
ly entering poultry-houſes, devouring the fowls and 
fcking their eggs. Tl 
22. The conſtrictor, or black ſnake, is a native of 
ſeveral parts of America. They are very long, ſome- 
times meaſuring ſix fect, and are all over of ſhining 
black. This ſpecies is not only perfectly harmleſs, but 
extremely uſeful in clearing the houſe of rats, which it 


purſues with wonderful agility to the very roofs, and 


all parts of barns and outhoulſes, for which good ſer- 
vices it is cheriſhed by the generality of Americans, 
It is alſo ſaid, that it will deſtroy the rattleſnake, by 
twiſting round it, and whipping it to death. In 
the time of copulation it is extremely bold and fierce, 
and will attack mankind ; but its bite has no more et- 
{cc than a ſcratch with a pin, It is fo ſwift that 
there is no eſcaping its purſuit. Many ridiculous 
frights have happened from this innocent reptile, As 
every one in America is full of the dread of the rat- 
tleſnake, they are apt to fly at the ſight of any of the 
ſerpent kind. This purſues, ſoon overtakes, and by 
twiſting round the legs of the fugitive, ſoon brings 
him to the ground : but he happily receives no hurt, 
bur what may reſult from this fright : all the miſ- 
chief this ſpecies does is to the houſewives, for it will 
ſkim their milk-pans of the cream, and rob their hen- 
rooſts of all the eggs. 

23. The annulatus, or little brown bead-ſnake, is 
always ſmall, and is ſeldom found above ground, but 
commonly dug up, and found twiſting about the roots 
of ſhrubs and plants. All the back and other parts of 
the body have tranſverſe ſpots of brown and white fo 
diſpoſed as to have ſome reſemblance to a {tring of 
Enpliſh beads ; whence probably it takes it name, It is 
quite harmleſs, and is a nativeof Virginia and Carolina. 

24. The flagellum, or coach-whip, ſnake, is of a 
brown colour, very long, ſlender, and active. It runs 
ſwiftly, and is quite inoffenſive ; but the Indians imagine 
it is able to cut a man in two with a jerk of its tail, 

25. The fulvius, or corn ſnake, is beautifully mark- 
ed with red and white, reſembling a ſpecies of Indian 
corn, whence its name. It is harmleſs as to its bite, 
but frequently robs hen-rooſts, 

26. The æſtivus, or green ſnake, is all over of a 
green colour. It inhabits Carolina; where it lives 
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among the branches of trees on flies and other inſects. 
It is of a ſmall ſize, and eaſily becomes tame and fa- 
miliar, inſomuch that ſome people will carry them in 
their boſom. 5 

27. The faſciatus, or wampum ſnake, derives its 
name from its reſemblance to the Indian wampum. It 
ſometimes grows to the length of five feet; and like 
other large ſnakes, is very voracious, but its bite is 


not venomous. The back is of a dark blue, the belly 


finely clouded with {pots of a brighter blue; the head 


is ſmall in proportion to the reſt of the body, See 


further the article SERPENT. 
COLUMB-KILL. See Jona. 


COLUMBA, the Pio EON, in ornithology, a genus 


belonging to the order of paſſeres. The characters 
of this genus are as follow 2 the bill is ſtrait, and de- 
{cends towards the point, the noſtrils are oblong, and 
half covered with a ſoft tumid membrane; and the 
tongue is entire, i. e. not cloven. There are about 
70 ſpecies, all natives of different countries. The fol- 
lowing are the moſt remarkable. 

I. The cenas, or domeſtic pigeon, and all its bean- 
tiful varieties, derive their origin from one ſpecies, 
the ſtock-dove ; the Engliſh name implying its being 


the ſtock or ſtem from whence the other domeſtic 


birds ſpring. Theſe birds, as Varro obſerves, take 
their Latin name, co/umba, from their voice or coo- 
ing: and, had he known it, he might have added 


Columb- 
Kill, 
Columba: 


the Britiſh alſo: for &/o-men, ky/obman, kulm, and kolm, 


ſignify the ſame bird. They were, and {till are, to 
be found in moſt parts of Britain, in a ſtate of na- 


ture ; but probably the Romans firſt tanght the Britons 
how to couſtruct pigeon-houſes, and make the birds 


domeſtic. The characters of the domeſtic pigeon are 
the following. It is of a deep bluiſh aſh colour ; the 
breaſt daſhed with a fine changeable green and purple : 
the ſides of the neck with ſhining copper- colour; its 


wings marked with two black bars, one on the coverts 
of the wings, the other on the quill-feathers ; the black, 


white, and the tail barred near the end with black. 
They weigh 14 ounces, In the wild ſtate it breeds 
in holes of rocks and hollows of trees; for which rea- 
ſon ſome people ſtyle it co/umba. cavernalis, in oppo— 
fition to the ring-dove, which makes its neſt on the 
boughs of trees. Nature always preſerves ſome a- 
greement in the manners, characters, and colours of 
birds reclaimed from their wild ſtate. This ſpecies 


of pigeon ſoon takes to build in artificial cavities, and 


from the temptation of a ready proviſion becomes 


eaſily domeſticated, Multitudes of theſe wild birds 
are obſerved to migrate into the ſouth of England : 


and while the beech-woods were ſuffered to cover 


large tracts of ground, they uſed to haunt them in my- 
riads, reaching in ſtrings a mile in length, as they 
went out in the morning to feed. They viſit Britain 


the lateſt of any bird of paſſage, not appearing till 


November, and retiring in the ſpring. Mr Pennant 


imagines, that the ſummer haunts of theſe creatures 
are in Sweden, as Mr Eckmark makes their retreat 
thence coincide with their arrival in Britain. 
bers of them, however, breed on cliffs at the coaſt of 
Wales, and of the Hebrides. The varieties produ- 
ced from the domeſtic are very numerous and ex- 
tremely elegant; they are diſtinguiſhed by names ex- 
preſſive of their ſeveral properties, as tumblers, car- 

N —n'.ä— — riers, 


Num- 


CAumba, 
— — 
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riers, jacubines, croppers, prwters, runts, turbits,, owls, 
nuns, &c, The moſt celebrated of theſe is the car- 
rier, of which an account is already given under the 
article CarrreR Pigeon. The nature of pigeons is to 
be gregarious ; to lay only two eggs, and to breed ma- 


ny yunes in the year. So quick is their increaſe, that 


the author of the © Oeconomy of Nature”* obſerves, 


that in the ſpace of four years, 14,760 pigeons may 
come from a ſingle pair. They bill during their court- 
ſhip : the male and female fit, and alſo feed their young, 


by turns: they caſt proviſion out of their craw into 


the young one's mouth; and drink, not by ſipping, 
like other birds, but by continval draughts like qua- 
drupeds, and have mournful or plaintive notes. 

2. The palumbus, or ring-dove, is a native of Eu- 
rope and Aſia. It is the largeſt pigeon we have, and 
might be diſtinguiſhed from all others by its ſize alone. 


Its weight is about 20 ounces , its length 18, the 


breadth 3o, inches. The head, back, and covers of 
the wings, are of a bluiſh aſh colour : the lower ſide 


of the neck and breaſt are of a purpliſh red, daſhed 


with aſh colour: on the hind part of the neck is a ſe- 
micircular line of white : above and beneath that, the 
feathers are ploſly, and of changeable colours as oppo- 
{ed to the light. This ſpecies forms its neſt of a few 
dry ſticks in the boughs of trees. Attempts have been 
made to domeſticate them by hatching their eggs un- 


der the common pigeon in dove-houſes; but as ſoon 


lon circle. 
top of the head aſh- coloured, mixed with olive. 


as they could fly, they always took to their proper 
haunts. In the beginning of winter they aſſemble in 


great flocks, and leave off cooing, which they begin 


inJMarch when they pair. „ 

3. The turtur, or turtle-dove, is a native of India. 
The length is 12 inches and a half; its breadth 21 
the weight four ounces. The irides are of a fine yel- 
low, and theeye-lids encompaſſed with a beautiful crim- 
The chin and forchead are whitiſh ; the 


On 
each ſide of the neck is a ſpot of black feathers pret- 


tily tipt with white: the back aſh-coloured, bordered 


with olive brown: the ſcapnlars and coverts of a red- 
diſh brown ſpotted with black : the breaſt of a light 


purpliſh red, having the verge of cach feather yellow: 


the belly white. The tail is three inches and a half 
long; the two middle feathers of a duſky brown: 
the others black, with white tips ; the end and exte- 
rior ſide of the outmoſt feathers wholly white. In the 
breeding ſeaſon theſe birds are found in Buckingham- 
hire, Glouceſterſhire, Shropſhire, and the weſt of 
England. They are very thy and retired, breeding in 
thick woods, generally of oak ; in autumn they mi- 
grate into other countries, PRES . 

4. The paſſerina, or ground-dove of Carolina, is 
about the 11ze of a lark. The bill is yellow, and 
black at the end : the iris red ; the breaſt and whole 
front of a changeable purple, with dark purple ſpots; 
the large quill-feathers are of a ruddy purple: the legs 
and feet of a dirty yellow; but the whole bird has ſuch 
a compoſition of colours in it, that a very particular 
deſcription is impoſſible, They fly many of them to- 
gether, and make ſhort flights from place to place, ge- 


nerally lighting on the ground. 


5. The migratoria, or pigeon of paſſage, is about 
the ſize of an Engliſh wood-pigeon ; the bill black; 
iris red; the head of a duſky blue; the hreaſt and 
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long to no other. 


produce. 
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belly of a faint red; above the ſhoulder of the wing Columba, 
there is a patch of feathers ſhining like gold; the wing ——_ 


is coloured like the head, having ſome few ſpots of 
black (except that the Jarger feathers of it are dark 
brown), With ſome White on the exterior vanes ; the 
tail is very long, and covered with a black feather, 
under which the reſt are white; the legs and feet are 
red. They come in prodigious numbers from the 
north, to winter in Virginia and Carolina. In theſe 


coun:ries they rooſt vpon one another's backs in ſuch 
quantities that they often break down the limbs of oaks 


which ſupport them, and leave their dung ſome inches 
thick below the trees, In Virginia Mr Cateſby has 
ſeen them fly in ſuch continual trains for three days 
ſucceſſively, that they were not loſt ſight of for the 
leaſt interval of time, but ſomewhere in the air they 
were ſeen continuing their flight ſouthward. They 
breed in rocks by the ſides of rivers and lakes far north 
of St Lawrence. They fly to the ſouth only in hard 
winters, and are neyer known to return. s 

6. The coronata, or great crowned pigeon, a very 


_ ſpecies, the ſize of a turkey. The bill is black, 
and two inches long; the irides are red; the bead 


neck, breaſt, belly, ſides, thighs, and under tail co- 
verts, cinereous bluc; the head is creſted ; the back, 
rump, ſcapulars, and upper tail covers, are of a deep 
aſh-colour, with a mixture of purpliſh cheſnut on the 
upper part of the back and ſcapulars ; the wing-coverts 
arc aſh-coloured within, and purpliſh cheſnut on the 


outſide and tip; quills deep blackiſh aſh-colour ; tail 


the ſame, but of a light aſh-colour at the tip; the legs 
are blackiſh. This ſpecies inhabits the Mollncca iſles 
and New Guinea, and has been brought to England 
alive. Buffon mentions five having been at once alive 
in France. In ſize it far exceeds any of the pigeon 
tribe ; but its form and manners tell us that it can be- 
Indeed Briflon has placed it with 
the pheaſants ; and the p/anches enluminees have copicd 
that name; but whoeyer has obſerved it cannot doubt 
in the leaſt to which it belongs. Its note is cooing and 
plaintive, like that of other pigeons, only more loud 
in proportion, The mournful notes of theſe birds 
alarmed the crew of Bougainville much, when in the 
neighbourhood of them, thinking they were the cries 
of the human ſpecics. In France they were never ob- 
ſerved to lay eggs, nor in Holland, though they were 
kept for ſome time; but Scopoli aſſures ns, that the 
male approaches the female with the head bent into 
the breaſt, making a noiſe more like lowing than coo- 
ing ; and that they not only madea neſt on trees, in 
the menagery where they were kept, but laid eggs. 


The neſt was compoſed of hay and ſtalks. The fe- 


male never ſat, bit ſtood upon the eggs; and he ſup- 
poſed it was from this cauſe alone that there was no 

They are ſaid to be R ſome, in the 
Eaſt Indies, in their court- yards, as domeſtic poultry. 
The Dutch at the Molluccas call them crown-vopel, 
M. Sonnerat, as well as Dampier, found theſe in plenty 
at New Guinea ; and it is probable that they were 


originally tranſported from that place into Banda, from 


whence the Dntch chiefly now procure them. 
Among the great number of other ſpecies of colum- 
ba, there are ſome very ſmall, not larger than a wood- 
lark. The Malacca pigeon deſcribed by Sonnerat is 
little bigger than the houſe-ſparrow. It is a moſt 
beautiful 
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Columba. beautiful ſpecies, and the fleſh ſaid to be extremely de- 
A licate. It has been tranſported into the iſle of France, 


where it has multiplied exceedingly, 
Pigeons, beſides being eſteemed as a delicacy for the 
table, are of value on other accounts. Their dung is 


thought to be ſo good amendment for ſome kinds of 


land, that it has been fetched 16 miles, and a load of 


coals has becn given for a load of it: it is allo uſed 
for tanning the upper-leathers of ſhoes, as well as ap- 
plicd as a cataplaſm to this day. Indecd formerly ſalt- 


petre was collected from it. The grcœateſt uſc of pi- 
geons is at Iſpahan in Perſia, where there are record- 
cd to be above 3000 pigeon-houſes, and theſe kept by 
the Turks alone, as Chriſtians are not allowed to Keep 
any. Dr Pococke mentions the frequency of pigcon- 
houſes in Egypt: adding, that the pigcon-houſe is 


reckoned a great part of the eſtate of the huſband- 
man; and the common proverb in thoſe parts is, that 


a man who has a pigeon-houſe need not be careful 
about the diſpoſal of his daughter. Tavermer ſays 
that their dung is uſed to ſmoke melons. The uſual 


way taken to entice pigeons to remain where they are 
intended, is to place what is called a /a/t-cat near them ; 


this is compoſed ot loam, old rubbiſh, and ſalt, and 

will ſo effectually anſwer the purpoſe as to decoy them 

from other places, and is thercfore held illegal. 
Corumsa (St), in alluſion to whoſe name the iſ- 


land of Jona (one of the Hebridcs) reccived its name ; 


Jona being derived from a Hebrew word ſignify ing 
a dove. This holy man, inſtigated by his zeal, left 
his native country, Ireland, in the year 565, with the 


pious deſign of preaching the goſpel to the Pitts. It 


appears that he left his native foil with warm reſent- 


ment, vowing never to make a ſettlement within fight 
of that hated i/lland. He made his firſt trial at Oran- 


ſay; and finding that place too ncar to Ireland, ſuc- 
ceeded to his with at Hy, for thu was the name of 
Jona at the time of his arrival, IIc repeated here the 


experiment on ſeveral hills, erecting on each a heap 
of ſtones ; and that which he latt alcended is to this 


day called Carnan-chul-reh-Firiun, or“ The emi- 
nence of the back turned to Ireland.“ 

Columba was ſoon diſtinguithed by the ſanctity of 
his manners: a miracle that he wrought ſo operated 


on the Pictiſh king Bradeus, that he immediately made 
a preſent of the little ifle to the ſaint, It ſeems that 


his majeſty had refuſed Columba an audience; and 


even proceeded ſo far as to order the palace- gates to be 


hut againſt him: but the ſaint, by the power of his 
word, inſtantly cauſed them to fly open. As ſoon as 
he was in polleſſion of ſona, he founded a cell of monks, 
borrowing his inſtitutions from a certain oriental mo- 
naſtic order. It is ſaid that the firſt religious were 
canons regular, of whom the founder was the firſt 
abbot ; and that his monks, till the year 716, differed 
from thoſe of the church of Rome, both in the obſer- 
vation of Eaſter and in the clerical tonſure. Columba 


led here an exemplary lite, and was highly reſpected 


for the ſanctity of his manners for a conſiderable num- 
ber of years. He is the firſt on record who had the 
faculty of ſecond ſight, for he told the victory of Aidan 
over the Picts and Saxons on the very inſtant it hap- 
pened. He had the honour of burying in his iſland, 
Convallius and Kinnatil, two kings of Scotland, and 


of crowning a third. At length, worn out with age, 
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he died in Jona in the arms of his diſciples ; was in- 
terred there, but (as the Iriſh pretend) in after times 
tranſlated to Down ; where, according to the epitaph, 
his remains were depoſited with thoſe of St Bridget 
and St Patrick, | 
Hi tres in Duns tumulo tumulantur in uno; 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba pius. 
But this is totally denied by the Scots; who affirm, 


Columba- 
nus 


Columbo. 
— — 


that the contrary is ſhown in a life of the ſaint, ex- 


tracted out of the pope's library, and tranilated out 
of the Latin into Erſe, by Father Caz/ o horan ; which 
decides in favour of Jona the momentous diſpute. 
COLUMBANUS, a ſaint and a poet, was born in 
Ireland, and brought up to a religious life among the 
diſciples of St Columba. He made uncommon pro- 
greſs in learning ; and very early in life diſtinguithed 
himſelf for poctical abilitics, by the compolition of a 


book of pſalms, and a number of moral poems, intend- 


cd alſo to be ſet to muſic. Jonas, a writer of eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, mentions, that Columbanus belonged 


originally to a monaſtery of the name of Benchor, 


The ſame monaſtery is mentioned by St Bernard in his 
life of his friend St Malachi; and he relates that it ſent 
out a great number of monks, who ſpread over Eu- 


rope. Columbanus paſſed from Britain into France, 


and founded the monaſtery of Luxeville near Beſangon. 
He had been Kindly reccived and patroniſed by king 
Childebert; but he was afterwards expelled out of 
France by the wicked queen Brunichild. He retired 
to Lombardy in Italy, and was well received by king 
Argulphus. In Lombardy he again founded the mo- 


naſtery of Bobio. The /Regula Cenobialis and Peni- 


tentialis, which he eſtabliſhed in that monaſtery, have 


been publiſhed in the Codex Regwiarum compiled by the 
learned Holſtenius. He was cotemporary with St 


Ecncdict. It was in the year 589 he went into 


France. 


COLUMBARIA (anc. geoy.), an iſland like a | 


rock on the welt of Sicily, oppolite to Drepanum; 
ſaid by Zonaras to have been taken from the Cartha- 
giulans by Numcrius Fabius the conſul. Now Column 
bara, with a very ſtrong and almoſt impreguable cita- 
de! (Cluyerius), | 
COLUMBINE, in botany. See AqQui1LEGIA. 
COLUMBO-xroor, an article latcly introduced in- 
to the materia medica, the natural hiſtory of which is 


not yet well known. According to Dr Percival's ac- 


count it grew originally on the continent of America ; 
from whence it was tranſplanted io Columbo, a town 
in Ceylon, which gives name to It, and fupplics all 
India with it. The inhabitants of theſe countries have 
for a long time uſed it in diſorders of the ſtomach and 
bowels. They carry it about with them, and take it 
lliced or ſcraped in Madcira wine. This root comes 
to us in circular pieces, which are from halt an inch 
or an inch to three inches in diameter; and divided in- 
to fruſta, which meaſure from two inches to one quar- 
ter of an inch, The fides are covered with a thick 
corrugated bark, of a dark brown hue on its external 
ſurface, but internally of a light yellow colour, The 
ſurfaces of the tranſverſe ſcctions appear very unequal, 
higheſt at the cdges, and forming a concavity towards 
the centre. On ſeparating this ſurface, the root js 
obſerved to conliſt of three lainma, viz. the cortical, 


which, in the larger roots, is a quarter of an inch 


thick; 
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Columbo. thick; the ligneous, about half an inch; and the me- 
—— dulary, which forms the centre, and is near an inch 


in diameter. This laſt is much ſofter than the other 
parts, and, when chewed, ſeems mucilaginous ; a num- 
ber of ſmall fibres run longitudinally through it, and 
appear on the ſurface. The cortical and ligneous parts 
are divided by a black circular line. All the thicker 
picces have ſmall holcs drilled through them, for the 
convenience of drying. Columbo-root has an aroma- 
tic ſmell ; but is diſagrecably bitter, and (lightly pun- 
gent to the taſte, ſornewhat reſembling muſtard-leed, 
when it has loſt, by long keeping, part of its eſtential 
oil, Yet, though ungratctul to the taſte, when recel- 
ved into the ſtomach, it appears to be corroborant, 
antiſeptic, ſedative, and powerfully antiemetic. In 
the cholera morbus it alleviates the violent trina, 
checks the purging and vomiting, corrects the putrid 
tendency of the bile, quiets the inordinate motions of 
the bowels, and ſpeedily recruits the exhauſted ſtrength 
of the patient. It was adminiſtered to a great number 
of paticuts, ſometimes upwards of 20 in a day, afllict- 
ed with the cholera morbus, by Mr Johnſon of Che- 
ſter, in 1756. He generally found that it ſoon ſtopped 
the vomiting, which was the moſt fatal ſymptom, and 
that the purging and remaining complaints quickly 
yielded to the ſame remedy. The doſe he gave was 
from half a drachm to two drachms of the powder, 
cvery three or four hours, more or leſs according to 
the urgency of the ſymptoms. Though this medi- 
cine poſſeſſes little or no aſtringency, it has been ob- 
ſerved to be of great ſervice in diarrhœas, and even in 
the dyſentery. In the firſt ſtage of theſe diſorders, 
where aſtringents would be hurtful, Columbo-root 
may be preſcribed with ſafety ; as, by its antiſpal- 
modic powers, the irregular actions of the prime vie 
arc corrected. But as a cordial, tonic, and antiſeptic 


remedy, it auſwers better when given towards their 


decline, Its efficacy has alſo been obſerved in the 
vomitings which attend the bilious cholic; and in ſuch 
caſes, where an emetic is thought ncceſſary, after ad- 
_ miniſtering a ſmall doſe of ipecacuan, the ſtomach may 
be waſhed with an infuſion of Columbo-root. This 
will tend to prevent thoſe violent and convulſive reach- 
ings which in irritable habits abounding with bile are 
ſometimes excited by the mildeſt emetic. In bilious 


fevers, 15 or 20 grams of this root, with an equal or 


double quantity of vitriolated tartar, piven every four, 
five, or ſix hours, produce very beneficial effects. 
From its efficacy in theſe bilious diſeaſes of this coun- 
try, it is probable that it may be uſeful in the yellow 
fever of the Weſt Indies, which is always attended 


with great ſickneſs, violent reachings, and a copious 
diſcharge of bile. The vomiting recurs at ſhort in-- 


tervals, often becomes almoſt inceſſant, and an incre- 
dible quantity of bile is ſometimes evacuated in a few 
hours. Children during dentition are often ſubject to 
ſevere vomitings and diarrhœas. In theſe caſcs the 
Columbo-root is an uſeful remedy, and hath often pro- 
cured almoſt inſtant relief, when other efficacious reme- 
dies have been tried in vain. This root isalſo extreme- 
ly beneficial in a languid ſtate of the ſtomach, attend- 
ed with want of appetite, indigeſtion, nauſea, and fla- 
tulence. It may be given either in ſubſtance, with 
ſome grateful aromatic, or infuſed in Madeira wine. 
Habitual yomiting, when it proceeds from a weakneſs 


or irritability of the ſtomach, from an irregular gout, Colunibo, 
aciditics, acrimonious bile, or an increaſed and de- Columbus. 


praved ſecretion of the pancreatic juice, is greatly re- 
licved by the uſe of Columbo-root, in conjunction with 
aromatics, chalybeates, or the teſtaceous powders. In 
the nauſea and vomiting occaſioned by pregnancy, an 
infuſion of Columbo-root ſucceeds better than any 
other medicine that hath been tried, 

From Dr Percival's experiments on this root, it ap- 
pears, that rectified ſpirit of wine extracts its virtues 
in the preateſt perfection. The watery infuſion is 
more periſhable than that of other bitters. In 24 


hours a copious precipitation takes place; and in two 


days it becomes ropy, and even muſty. The addition. 
of orange-pcel rendcrs the infuſion of Columbo- root 
leſs ungratcful to the palate, An ounce of the powder- 
ed root, half an ounce of orange-pcel, two ounces of 
French brandy, and 14 ounces of water, macerated 12 
hours without heat, and then filtered through paper, 
afford a ſufficiently ſtrong and tolerably pleaſant in- 
fuſion. The extract made firſt by ſpirit and then 


with water, and reduced by evaporation to a pilular 


conſiſtence, is found to be equal if not ſuperior in ef- 
ficacy to the powder. As an antiſeptic, Columbo-root 
is inferior to the bark; but as a corrector of putrid 
gall, it is much ſuperior to the bark; whence alſo it 
is probable that it would be of ſervice in the Welt 


India yellow fever. It alſo reſtrains alimentary fer- 


mentation, without impairing digeſtion ; in which pro- 


perty it reſembles muſtard. Hence its great ſervice 
in preventing acidities. It hath allo a remarkable 
power of neutralizing acids already formed, It doth 


not appear to have the leaſt heating quality; and 
therefore may be uſed with propriety and adyantage in 
the phthiſis pulmonalis and in hectical caſes, to correct 
acrimony and ſtrengthen digeſtion. It occaſions no 


diſturbance, and agrees very well with a milk dict, as 


it abates flatulence, and is indiſpoſed to acidity. 
CoLumMBo, a maritime town of the iſland of Ceylon 
in the Eaſt Indies, ſeated on the ſouth-weſt part of its 
coaſt, and ſubject to the Dutch. E. Long. 68. 10. 
N. Lat. Jo 5o. | | | 
COLUMBUS, or Congregation of St Cotuaus, a 


ſociety of regular canons, who formerly had 100 ab- 


beys or monaſteries in the Britiſh iſles. | 
CorumBus, (Chriſtopher) a Genoeſe, the celcbra- 


ted navigator, and firſt diſcoverer of the iſlands of 


America, was a ſubject of the republic of Genoa. 
Neither the time ner the place of his birth, however, 
are known with certainty ; only he was deſcended of 
an honourable family, who, by various misfortunes, 
had been reduced to indigence. His parents were 
ſea-faring people; and Columbus having diſcovered, in 
his early youth, a capacity and inclination for that 
way of life, was encouraged by them to follow the 
ſame profeſſion. He went to ſca at the age of 14: 
his firſt voyages were to thoſe ports in the Mediter- 
ranean frequented by the Benoeſe; after which he 
took a voyage to Iceland; and proceeding ſtill further 
north, advanced ſeveral degrees within the polar 
circle. After this, Columbus entered into the ſervice 
of a famous ſea-captain of his own name and family. 
This man commanded a ſmall ſquadron, fitted out at 
his own expence ; and by cruiſing, ſometimes againſt 
the Mahometans and ſometimes againſt the Venetians, 

the 
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Columbus. the rivals of his country in trade, had acquired both 
=——— wealth and reputation, With him Columbus conti- 


nucd for ſeveral years, no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his 
courage than his experience as a ſailor. At length, in 
an obſtinate engagement off the coaſt of Portugal, 


with ſome Venctian caravals returning richly laden 


from the Low Countries, the veſſel on board which he 
ſerved took fire, together with one of the enemies ſhips 
to which it was faſt grappled, Columbus threw him- 
ſelf into the ſea ; laid hold of a floating oar ; and by the 
| ſupport of it, and his dexterity in ſwimming, he reach- 
ed the ſhore, though above two leagues diſtant. 
After this diſaſter, Columbus repaired to Liſbon, 
where he marricd a daughter of Bartholomew Pere- 
ſtrello, one of the captains employed by Prince Henry 
in his early navigations, and who had diſcovered and 
planted the iſlands of Porto Santo and Madeira. Having 
got poſſeſſion of the journals and charts of this experi- 
enced navigator, Columbus was ſeized with an irreſiſtible 
deſire of viſiting unknown countries. In order to in- 


dulge it, he made a voyage to Madeira, and continued 


during ſeveral years to trade with that ifland, the Ca- 
naries, Azores, the ſetilements in Guinea, and all the 
other places which the Portugueſe had diſcovered on 
the continent of Africa. 1 
By the experience acquired in ſuch a number of 
voyages, Columbus now became one of the moſt ſkil- 
ful navigators in Europe. At this time, the great ob- 
ject of diſcovery was a paſſage by ſea to the Eaſt 
Indies. This was attempted, and at laſt accompliſhed 
by the Portugueſe, by doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope. The danger and tediouſneſs of the paſſage, 
however, ſuppoſing it to be really accompliſhed, which 
as yet it was not, ſet Columbus on conſidering whe- 


ther a ſhorter and more direct paſſage to theſe regions 


might not be found out; and, after long conſideration, 
he became thoroughly convinced, that, by ſailing 
acrols the Atlantic Ocean, 1 towards the weſt, 
new countries, which probably 
vaſt continent of India, muſt infallibly be diſcovered. 
His reaſons for this were, in the firſt place, a know- 
ledge he had acquired of the true figure of the earth, 
The continents of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, as far as 
then known, form but a ſmall part of the globe. It 
was ſuitable to our ideas, concerning the wiſdom and 
beneficence of the Author of nature, to believe, that 
the vaſt ſpace, ſtill uncxplored, was not entirely co- 
vered by a waſte and barren ocean, but occupied by 
countries fit for the habitation of man, It appearcd 
Ikewiſe extremely probable, that the continent on 
this ſide the globe was balanced by a proportional 
quantity of land in the other hemiſphere. Theſe 
conjectures were confirmed by the obſervations of mo- 
dern navigators. A Portugeſe pilot having ſtretch- 
_ ed farther to the weſt than was uſnal at that time, 
took up a piece of timber, artificially carved, floating 
upon the ſea ; and as it was driven towards him by a 
weſterly wind, he concluded that it came from ſome 
unknown land fituated in that quarter, Columbus's 
brother-in-Jaw had found to the welt of the Madeira 
iſles a piece of timber faſhioned in the fame manner, 
and brought by the ſame wind; and had ſeen alſo 
canes of an enormous ſize floating upon the waves, 
which reſembled thoſe deſcribed by Ptolemy, as pro- 
dactions peculiar to the Eaſt Indies. After a courſe 


_ eaſterly part of Aſia was not very conſiderable; and 


muſt redound ſo much to the honour of his country 


of the truth of his ſyſtem, was impatient to ſet out on 


ormed a part of the 


of weſterly winds, trees torn up by the roots were Columbus. 
often driven upon the coaſt of the Azores; and at —w— 
one time the dead bodies of two men, with ſingular 
features, which reſembled neither the inhabitants of 
Europe nor Africa, were caſt aſhore there. The moſt 
cogent reaſon, however, was a miſtaken notion of 
the ancient geographers concerning the immenſe ex- 
tent of the continent of India. Though hardly any of 
them had penetrated beyond the river Ganges, ſome 
Greek writers had ventured to deſcribe the provinces 
beyond that river, which they repreſented as regions 
of an immenſe extent, Cteſias affirmed that India 
was as large as all the reſt of Aſia, Oneſicritus, whom, 
Pliny the naturaliſt follows, contended that it was equal 
toa third part of the habitable earth. Nearchus aſ- 
ſerted that it would take four months to march from 
one extremity of it to the other in a ſtraight line. The 
Journal of Marco Polo, who travelled into Aſia in the 
13th century, and who had proceeded towards the eaſt 
far beyond the limits to which any European had ever 
advanced, ſcemed alſo ſo much to confirm theſe ac- 
counts, that Colontbus was perſuaded, that the diſtance 
from the moſt weſterly part of Europe to the moſt 


that the ſhorteſt, as well as moſt direct courſe to the 
remote regions of the eaſt, was to be found by ſailing 
due weſt. 

In 1474, Columbus communicated his ideas on this 
ſubject to one Paul a phyſician in Florence, a man 
eminent for his knowledge in coſmography. He 
approved of the plan, ſuggeſted ſeveral facts in con- 
firmation of it, and warmly encouraged Columbus 
to perſevere in an undertaking fo laudable, and which 


and the benefit of Europe. Columbus, fully ſatisfied 


a voyage of diſcovery. The firſt ſtep towards this 
was to ſecure the patronage of ſome of the conſider- 
able powers of Europe capable of undertaking ſuch an 
enterpriſc. He applied firſt to the republic of Genoa ; 
but his countrymen, ſtrangers to his abilities, incon- 
ſiderately rejected his propoſal as the dream of a chi- 
merical projector, and thus loſt for ever the opportu- 
nity of reſtoring their commonwealth to its ancient 
luſtre. His next application was to the court of Por- 
tugal, where King John II. liſtened to him in the moſt 
gracious manner, and referred the conſide rat ion of 
his plan to Diego Ortiz, biſhop of Ceuta, and two 
Jewiſh phyſicians, eminent coſmographers, whom he 
was accuſtomed to conſult in matters of this kind. 
Unhappily theſe were the perſons who had been the 


chief directors of the Portugueſe navigations, and had 


adviſed to ſearch for a paſſage to India by ſteering a 
courſe directly oppoſite to that which Columbus had 
recommended as ſhorter and more certain. They 


could not therefore approve of his propoſal, without 


ſubmitting to the double mortitication of condemning 
their own theory, and of acknowledging his ſuperio- 
rity. The reſult of their conferences was, that they 
adviſed the king to fit out a veſſel privately, in order to 
attempt the propoſed diſcovery, by following exactly 
the courſe which Columbus ſeemed to point out, John, 
forgetting on this occaſion the ſentiments of a monarch, 
meanly adopted this perfidious counſel, But the pilot 
choſen to execute Columbus's plan had neither the ge- 
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Columbus, nius nor fortitude of its author. Contrary windsarole ; 
no ſigu of approaching land appeared ; his courage 


failed ; and he returned to Liſbou, cxecrating the pro- 
ject as equally extravagant and dangerous. 

On di dove ring this diſhonourable trauſaction, Co- 
lumbus immediately quitted Portugal, and applied to 
the king of Spain; but leſt he ſhould | ve here gain d1f- 
appointed, he ſent his brother Bartholomew into Eng- 
land, to whom he had fully communicated his ideas, 
in order that he might negociaie at the fame time 
with Henry VII, who was reckoned one of the moit 
lagacious as well as opulent princes of Europe. Bar- 
tholomew Was very unfortunate in his ag: he 
fell imo the hands of pirates, who flripped him of 
every thing, and detained him a priſoner tor ſeveral 
years, At laſt he made his clcape, and arrived in 
London, but in ſuch extreme indigence, that he was 
obliged to employ himſelf, during a confiderable tunic, 
in drawing and ſelling maps, in order to pick up as 
much money as would ferchale him a decent drets in 

which he might venture to appear at court. The 
propoſals were received by Henry Wien more approba- 
tion than by any monarch to whom they had hitherto 
been preſented. 

Columbus himſelf made his propoſals to the king of 
Spain, not withont many doubts of ſucceſs, which 
ſoon appeared to be well founded, True ſcience had 
as yet made fo little progreſs in the kingdom of Spain, 
that moſt of thoſe to whom the conticeration of his 
plan was referred were uticrly ignorant of the firſt 
principles on which he founded his hopes. Sonie, 
from miſtaken notions concerning the dimenſions of 
the globe, contended that a voyage to thoſe remote 
regions of the Eaſt which Columbus expected to dif- 
cover, could not be performed in leis than three 
years, Others concluded, that eicher he would find 
the occean of infinite extent, according to the opinion 
of ſome ancient pilofopher 5 3 or that it he ſhould per- 
ſiſt in ſteering weſtwards beyond a certain point, 
the convex figure of the globe muſt 
vent his return, and he muſt periſh in the vain at- 
tempt 4o unite the two oppoſite hemiſpheres, which 
nature had for ever dis joined, Even without deign- 
jug to enter imo au/ particular diſcuſſion, ſome re— 
jected the ſcheme in general, upon the credit of a 
maxim made uſe of by the ignorant in all ages, “ That 
it is preſumptuous in any perſon to ſuppoſe that he 
alone pollefies knowledge ſuperior to all the reſt of 
mankind united,” By continual diſappointments 
and delays, he was at laſt wearicd out, and reſolved 
to repair to the court of England in perſon, in hopes 
of meeting with a favourable reception there. He 
had already made preparations for this purpoſe, and 
taken meaſures for the diſpoſal of his children durinp 
his abſence, when Juan Perez, the prior of the mo- 
naſtery of Rabida near Palos, in which they and been 
educated, carneſtly ſolicited him to defer his journey 
for a ſhort time. Perez was a man of conſiderable 
learning, and ſome credit with Queen Iſabella. To 
her therefore he applicd; and the conſequence of his 
application was a gracious invitation of Columbns back 
to court, accompanied with the preſent of a ſmall 
ſum to equip him for the journey. Ferdinand, how- 
ever, ſtill regarded the project as chimerical ; 
the addreſs to employ, in this new nepociation with 
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infallibly pre- 


return, to an eighth part of the profit, 


ad had 
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nounced his ſcheme to be impracticable. 
aſtoniſhment, Columbus appearcd before them with 
the {ame confident hopes of ſucceſs as formerly, and 
intiſted on the ſame high recompence. He propoſed 
that a {mall fleet ſhould be fitted out, under his com- 
mand, to attempt the «iſcovery: and demanded to 
be appointed perpetual and hereditary admiral and 


Viceroy of all the {cas and lands which he ſhould diſco- 


ver; aid to have the teuth of the profits ariſing from 
them ſettled irrevocably upon him and his deſcendents - 
At the ſame time he offered to advance 
the cigt th part of the ſum neceilary for accompliſhing 
his del, zn, on condition that he ſhould be intiticd to a 
proportional fare 11 the advemure. If the enterpriſe 
thould totally miſcarry, be made no ſtipulation for any 
reward or cmolument whatever. Theſe demands 
were thought unrealſo! 1 5 A I{zbclla broke oft the 
treaty the had begun, and Columbus was once more 
diſappointed, He now reſolved finally to leave Spain; 

and had actually procceded fome leagues on his jour- 
ney, When he was overtaken by a meſlenger from 
Iſabella, who had been prevailed upon by the argu— 
ments of Quinran! Ua and Santangel, two of Colum- 
bus's patrous, again to tayour his undertakings. The 
negociation now went forward with all manner of fa- 
cility and diſpatch ; and a treaty with Columbus was 
ſigned on the 17th of April 1492. The chief articles 
of it were, that Columbus ſhould be conſtituted high 
admiral in all the ſeas, ilands, and continents he ſhould 
diſcover, with the ſame powers and prerogatives that 
belonged to the high adiniral of Caſtile within the li- 
mits of his juriſdiction. He was alſo appointed Vice- 
roy in all thoſe countries to be diſcovered; and a 
tenth of the products accruing from their productions 
and commerce was granted to him for ever.. All con- 

troverſies or law-{uits with reſpect to mercantile tranſ- 


actions were to be determined by the ſole authority of 


Columbus, or of judges to be appointed by him. He 
was allo permitted to advance one-cighth part of the 
ecxpence of the expedition, and of carrying on com- 
merce with the new countries; and was intitled, in 
But, ihough 
the name of Ferdinand was Joined with Iſabella in this 
tranſaction, his diſtruſt of Columbus was ſtill ſo violent, 
that he refuſed to take any part in the enterpriſe as 
king of Arragon : and as the whole expence of the 
expedition was to be defrayed by the crown of Caſtile, 
Iſabella referved for her ſubjects of that kingdom an 
exclufive right to all the benefits which might accrue 
from its ſucceſs. 

At laſt our adventurer ſet fail with three ſmall ſhips, 
the whole expence of which did not exceed L. 400, 
During his voyage he met with many difficulties from 
the mutinous and timid diſpoſition of his men, He 
was the firſt who obſerved the variation of the com- 
paſs, which threw the failors into the utmoſt terror, 
For this phenomenon Columbus was obliged to invent 


areaſon, which, thongh it did not ſatisfy himſelf, yet 


ſerved to diſpel their fears, or ſilence their murmurs. 
At laſt, however, the ſailors loit all patience; and 
the admiral was obliged to promiſe ſolemnly, that in 
caſe land was not diſcovered in three days he ſhould 
return to Europe, That very night, however, the 
iſland of San Salyador was diſcovered, which quickly 


put 
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Columbus. put an end to all their fears. The ſailors were then 
as extravagant in the praiſe of Columbus as they had 
before been inſolent in reviling and threatening him. 
They threw theinſelves at his feet, implored his par- 
don, and proneunced him to be a perſon inſpired by 
heaven with more than human ſagacity and fortitude, 
in order to accompliſh a deſign fo far beyond the ideas 
and conception of all former ages. Having viſited ſe- 
veral of the Weſt India iſlands, and ſcitled a colony in 
» Se Hiſ- Hiſpauiola“, he again ſet fail for Spain; and after eſ- 


Parivla. caping great dangers from violent tempeſts, arrived at 


the port of Palos on the 15th of March 1493. 

As ſoon as Columbus's ſhip was diſcovered ap- 
proaching, all the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly 
to the ſhore, where they received the admiral with 
royal honours, The court was then at Barcelona, 
and Columbus took care immediately to acquaint 
the King and queen of. his arrival. They were no 
leſs deligbted than aſtoniſhed with this unexpected 
eveit, They gave orders for conducting him into 
tie city with all imaginable pomp. They received 
him clad in their royal robes, and ſeated on a throne 


under a magnificent canopy. When he approached, 


they ſtood up; and, railing him as he kneeled to kits 
their hands, commanded him to take his ſeat upon a 
chair prepared for him, and to give a circumſtantial 
account of his voyage. When he had hnithed his ora- 
tion, which he delivered with mach modeſty and ſim— 
plicity, the king and queen, kneeling down, offered 
up ſolemn thanks to God for the diſcovery. Every pol- 

tible mark of honour that could be ſuggeſted by gra- 
titade or admiration was conferred on Columbus; the 
former capitulation was confirmed, his family was en- 
nobled, and a fleet was ordered to be cquipped, to 
enable him to 20 in queſt of thoſe: more opulent coun- 
tries which he ſtill confidently expected to fiud. 


Notwithſtanding all this reſpect, however, Colum- 


bus was no longer regarded than he was ſucceſsful, 
The coloniſts he carried over with him were to the 
laſt degree unreaſonable and unmanageavle ; fo that 
he was obliged to uſe ſome ſeverities with them ; aud 
complaints were made to the court of Spain againſt 
him for cruclty, On this, Francis de Bovadilla, a 
knight of Calatrava, was appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of Columbus; with orders, in caſe he found 
the charge of maladminiſtration proved, to ſuperſede 
him, and aſſume the office of governor of Hiſpaniola. 
The conſequence of this was, that Columbus was ſent 
to Spain in chains. From theſe, however, he was 
ſreed immediately on his arrival, and had an opportu- 
nity granted him of vindicating his innocence. He 
was, however, deprived of all power ; and notwith- 
ſtanding his great ſervices, and the folemnity of the 
agreement between himand Ferdinand, Columbus never 


could obtain the fulfilment of any part of that treaty. 


At laſt, diſguſted with the ingratitude of a monarch 
whom he had ſerved with ſuch fidelity and ſucceſs, and 
exhauſted with fatigues, he ended his life on the 29th 
of May 1506. | 

Corvumsvus (Bartholomew), brother to Chriſtopher, 
famous for his marine charts and ſpheres, which he pre- 
ſented to Henry VII. of England. He died in 1514. 

Corympus (Don Ferdinand), ſon of Chriſtopher, 
and writer of his life. He entered into the eccleſtaſti- 


cal ſtate ; and ſfo:nded a library; which he bequeathed Columella 


to the church of Seville, to this day called the Colum- 
bine library, He died in 1560. | 

COLUMELLA (Lucius Junius Moderatas), a Ro- 
man philoſopher, was a native of Cadiz, and lived un- 
der the emperor Claudius about the year 42, He wrote 
a book on agriculture intitled De Ke Ruſtica, and ano- 
ther De Arboribus. 

COLUMEY, a town of Red Ruſſia in Poland, ſeat- 
ed on the river Pruth, towards the confines of. Mol- 


Column, 
— 


davia, about 38 miles from Halicz, aud 63 ſouth of 


Leopol. This town has been very ill treated by the 
Collacks, inſomuch that it is now inconſiderable, tho' 
there are ſeveral mines of ſalt in its diſtrict, E. Long. 
16. 25. N. Lat 48. 45. 

COLUMN, in architecture, a round pillar made 
to ſupport and adorn a building, and compoſed of a 
bale, a ſhaft, and capital. Sce ARCHITECTURE, 
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CoLUnNs, denominated from their ſe. Aftronomi- 
cal column is a kind of obſervatory, in form of a very 
high tower built hollow, and with a ſpiral aſcent to an 
armillary {phere placed a-top for obſcryving the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. Such is that of the Doric 
order erected at the Hotel de Soiffons at Paris by -Ca- 
tharinede Medicis for the obtervations of Orontius Fi- 
neus, a celebrated aſtronomer of that time, | 

Chronological COLUMN, that which bears ſome Jifto- 
rical inſcription digeſted according to the order of time; 
as by luſtres, olympiads, faſti, epochas, annals, &c. 
At Athens, there were columns of this kind, whereon 
were inſcribed the whole hiltory of Greece digeſted 
into olympiads. 

Funeral Column, that which bears an urn, wherein 
are ſuppoſed to be incloſcd the aſhes of ſome deceaſed 
hero; and whoſe ſhaft is ſometimes overſpread with 


tcars and flames, which are ſymbols of grief and of 
immortality, 


Gnomonic Corumn, a cylinder whereon the hour of 


the day is repreſented by a ſhadow of a ſtile. See 
DIAL. | 0 

Hiſtorical Columux, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with 
a bailo-re}ievo, running in a ſpiral line us Whole length, 
and containing the hiſtory of ſome great perſonage: 


ſuch are the Trajan and Antonine columns at Rome. 


Hollow CoLumN, that which has a ſpiral ſtair-caſe 
wWithinſide ſor the convenience of aſcending to the top; 
as the Trajan column, the ſtair-caſe whereof conliſts of 


185 ſteps, and is illuminated by 43 little windows, cach 


of which is divided by tambours of white marble. The 
monument, or fire-column, at London, has alſo a 
ſtair-caſe; but it does not reach to the top. Theſe 


kinds of columns are alſo called columng coclidea, or 


cochlidea. + ” | 

Indicative CoLumn, that which ſerves to ſhow the 
tides, &c. along the ſea-coaſts. Of this kind there is 
one at Grand Cairo of marble, whereon the over- 
flowings of the Nile are expreſſed: by this they form 
a judgement of the ſnccceding ſeaſon ; when the water, 
for inſtance, aſcends to 23 feet, it is a ſign of great 
fertility in Egypt. Sce NILOMETER. 

Juſtriftive Cotuusx, that raiſed, according to joſe- 
phus, lib. i. cap. 3. by the ſons of Adam, whereon 
were engraved the principles of arts and ſciences, 

| Bau- 
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Column, Baudelot tells us, that the ſon of Piſiſtratus raiſed ano- Thoſe over the tombs of perſons of diſtinction were Columa 
- ther of this kind of ſtone, containing the rules and very large; thoſe for the common people {mall ; theſe 
precepts of agriculture. laſt are called ſtelæ and cippi. Coluri, 


Itinerary COorumnN, a column with ſeveral faces, pla- 
ced in the croſs ways in large roads; ſerving to {how 
the different routs by inſcriptions thereon, 

Lattary Column, at Rome, according to Feſtus, was 
a column erected in the herb-market, now the place 
Montanara, which had a cavity in its pedeſtal, wherein 
young children abandoned by their parents, out of po- 
verty or inhumanity, were expoſcd, to be brought up 
at the public expence. | 

Legal Column. Among the Lacedemonians there 
were columns raiſed in public places, whereon were 
engraven the fundamental laws of the ſtate. 

He bear or Boundary CoLumN, that which ſhows 
the limits of a kingdom or country conquered. Such 
was that which Pliny ſays Alexander the Great erected 
at the extremitics of the Indies. 

Manubiary Colu u, from the Latinmanubiz, “e ſpoils 
of the enemy; a column adorned with trophies built 
in imitation of trees, whereon the ſpoils of enemies were 
anciently hung. Sce TROPHY. Ton 

Memorial Column, that raiſcd on occaſion of any 
remarkable event ; as the monument of London, built 


to perpetuate the memory of the burning of that city 


in 1666, It is of the Doric order, fluted, hollow, with 
a winding ſtair-caſe; and terminated a-top with wa- 
ving flames. There is alſo another of the kind, in 
form of an obeliſk, on the banks of the Rhine in the 


Palatinate, in memory of the famous paſlage of that 


river by the great Guſtavus Adolphus and his army. 
Menian CorumN, any Column which ſupports a bal- 
cony or meniana, 
Suctonius and Aſcanius refer to one Menias ; who ha- 
ving ſold his houſe to Cato and Flaccus, conſuls, to be 
converted in a public edifice, reſerved to himſelf the 
right of raiſing a column withoutſide, to bear a balcony, 
whos he might ſec the ſhews. _ 
Muilliary Column, was a column of marble raiſed 
by order of Auguſtus in the middle of the Roman fo- 
rum ; from whence, as a centre, the diſtances of the 
ſeveral citics, &c. of the empire were reckoned, by 
other milliary columns diſpoſed at equal diſtances on 
all the grand roads. This column was of white mar- 
ble, the ſame with that which is now ſcen on the bal- 
luſtrade of the perron of the capital at Rome, Its 
proportion is maſſive, being a ſhort cylinder, the ſym- 
bol of the globe of the earth. It was called milliarium 
aureum, as having been pilt, atleaſt the ball, by order 
of Auguſtus. It was reſtored by the emperors Veſpa- 
| ſian and Adrian, as appears by the inſcriptions. 
Military Column, among the Romans, a column 
whereon was engraven a liſt of the forces in the Roman 
army, ranged by legions, in their proper order-; with 
deſign to preſerve the memory of the number of ſol- 
diers, and of the order preſerved in any military ex- 
pedition. They had another kind of military column, 
which they called coliimma bellica, ſtanding before the 
temple of Janus; at the foot whereof the conſul decla- 
red war, by throwing a Javelin towards the enemies 
countries, | 
 Sepulthral Corumn, anciently was a column erected 
on a tomb or ſepulchre, with an inſcription on its baſe. 


- 


The origin of this kind of column, 


turnera, triumſerta, a) 


Statuary Coluuux, that which ſupports a ſtatue. Such Tien 


was that erected by Pope Paul V. on a pedeſtal before 
the church of St Maria at Rome; to ſupport a ftatue 
of the Virgin, which is of gilt braſs. This column 
was dug up in the temple of pcace ; its ſhaft is a ſingle 
block ot white marble 49, feet high, and five feet cight 
inches diameter, of the Corinthian order. 

The term ſtatuary column may likewile be applied 
to Caryatides, perſians, termini, and other human fi- 
gures, which do the office of columns ; and which Vi- 
truvius calls te/omones and allautes. See AKCHITEC- 
TURE, n 54. | 7 | 

Triumphal CoLumN, a column erected among the an- 
cients in honour of an hero ; the joiuts of the ſtones, 
or courſes whercof, were covered with as many crowns 
as he had made different military expeditions. Each 
crown had its particular name, as vallaris, which was 
beſet with ſpikes, in memory of having forced a pali- 
fade. Muralis, adorned with liule turrets or battle- 
ments, for having mounted an aſſault. Navalis, of 
prows and beaks of veſſels; for having overcome at 
ſea. Cb ſidiuuales, or graminales, of grails; for having 
raiſed a ſiege. vans, of myrtle; which expreſſed 
an ovation, or little triumph; and trimmphalis, of lau— 
re], for a grand triumph. Sce Crown. 

COLUMNARIUM, in Roman antiquity, a heavy 
tribute, demanded for every pillar of a houſe. It was 


firſt Jaid on by Julius Cacſar, in order to put a ſtop to 


the extravagant expences laid out on ſumptuous build- 
ings. 8 
COLUMNEA, in botany : A genus of the angio- 
ſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
goth order, Perſonate. The calyx is quinquepartite z 
the upper lip of the corolla arched and entire ; gibbous 
above the baſe ; the antherae convex ; the capſule bi- 
locular. There is but one ſpecies, a native of Marti- 
nico, of which we have no particular deſcription. 
COLUMNIFERI, in botany, an order of plants 


inthe fragmenta methodinaturalis of Linnæus, in which 


are the following genera, biz. bixa, corchorus, helio- 
carpus, kiggelaria, microcos, muntingia, thea, tilea, 
mia, grevia, helicteres, Kklein- 
hovia, adanſonia, aledea, 'alrhae;, bogibax, camellia, 
goſypium, hermannia, hibiſcus, Tavatera, malope, mal- 
va, melochia, napaca, pentapetes, ſida, ſteWartia, theo- 
broma, urena, waltharia. 5 a 
COLUREsS, in aſtronomy and geography, two great 
circles ſuppoſed to interſect each other at right angles 
in the poles of the world, and to paſs through the ſol- 
ſtitial and equinoCfial points of the ecliptic. Sec GEO 
GRAPHY. | 
COLURl, a little iſland in the gulf of Engia, in 


the Archipelago, formerly called Salamis. The prin- 


cipal town is of the ſame name, and ſeated on the ſouth 


fide, at the bottom of the harbour, which is one of the 


fineſt in the world. The famous Grecian hero, Ajax, 
who makes ſuch a figure in Homer's Iliad, was king 
of this iſland. It is now, however, but a poor place; 
its commodities conſiſt of wheat, barley, tar, roſin, 
pit-coal, ſponges, and pot-aſhes, which they carry to 

| Athens. 


i COL E COL: 
Colutea Athens. It is ſeven miles ſouth from Athens, and is Steller ſays, whitiſh and ſpotted with ruſt, and ſpeck- Colymbus: 
( ſeparated from the continent by a ſtrait about a mile led with aſh-colour, | a a 


Colymbus. over, | 2. The troile, or fooliſh guillemot, weighs 24 ounces : 
—— COLUTEA, BAasTARD-SENA, in botany: A genus its length is 17 inches, the breadth 27; ; the bill is three 


of the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia 
claſs of plants; and in the nacural method ranking 
under the 32d order, Papilzonacea. The calyx is quin- 
quetid; the legumen inflated, opening at the upper 
part of the baſe, There are three ſpecies, all of them 
deciduous flowering ſhrubs, adorned with many-lobed 
leaves, and buttertly-ſhaped flowers, of a deep yellow 
or red colour. They are propagated both by ſeeds 
and layers, and are hardy enough, though they ſome- 
times require a little thelter when the weather 1s very 
cold. | 
COLYBA, or Corysus; a term in the Greek li- 


turgy, lignifying an offering of corn and boiled pulle, 
made in honour of the ſaints, and for the ſake of the 


dead. 

Balſamon, P. Goar, Leo, Allatius, and others, have 
written on the ſubject of co/yb# : the ſubſtance of what 
they have ſaid is as follows: The Greeks boil a quan- 
tity of wheat, and lay it in little heaps on a plate; 
adding beaten peas, nuts cut ſmall, and grape-{tones, 
which they divide into ſeveral compartments, {cpa- 
rated from each other by leaves of partley. A little 
heap of wheat, thus ſcaſoned, they call z They 
have a particular formula for the benediction of the 


col bee wherein, praying that the children of Babylon 


may be fed with pulſc, and that they may be in better 
condition than other people, they deſire God to bleſs 


thoſe fruits, and thoſe who cat them, becauſe offered 


to his glory, to the honour of ſuch a ſaint, and in me- 
mory of the faithful deceaſed. Balſamon refers the 
inſtitution of this ceremony to St Athanaſius; but 
the Greck Synaxary to the time of Julian the apo- 
ſtate. ; 

 COLYMBUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 
the order of anſeres. The bill has no teeth, is ſubu- 
lated, ſtraight, and ſharp-pointed ; the teeth arc in the 
throat; the noſtrils are lincar, and at the baſe of the 
bill; and the legs are unfit for walking. This genus 
includes the divers, guillemots, and grebes ; of which 
the following are the moſt remarkable ſpecies. 

1. The grylle, or black guillemot, is inlength 14 inch- 
es, in breadth 22 the bill is an inch and an half long, 
ſtraight, ſlender, aud black; the inſide of the mouth red; 
on cach wing. is a large bed of white, which in young 


the coverts of the wings, are white: except thoſe, the 
whole plumage is black. In winter it is ſaid to change 
to white ; and a variety ſpotted with black and white 
is not uncommon in Scotland, The tail contifts of 12 
feathers; the legs are red. Theſe birds are found 
on the Baſs Iſle in Scotland; in the iſland of St Kilda; 
and, as Mr Ray imagines, in the Farm Iſlands off the 
coaſt of Northumberland. It has alſo been ſeen on the 
rocks of Llandidno, in Caernaryonſhire, in Wales. 
Except in breeding-time it keeps always at ſea; and 
is very difficult to be ſhot, diving at the flaſh of the 
pan. The Welſh call this bird caſcan longur, or “ the 
ſailor's hatred, from a notion that its appearance 
forebodes a ſtorm. It viſits St Kilda's in march; makes 
its neſt far under ground ; and lays a grey egg, or, as 


inches long, black, ſtraight, and ſharp-puinted ; near the 
end of the lower mandible is a ſmall proceſs ; the inſide 
of the mouth yellow; the feathers on the upper part of 
the bill are ſhort and ſoft like velvet; from the eye to 
the hind part of the head is a ſmall diviſion of the 
feathers, The head, neck, back, wings, and tail, are 
of a deep mouſe-colour ; the tips of the leſſer quill- 
feathers White; the whole under part of the body is 
of a pure white; the ſides under the wings marked 
with duſky liues. Immediately above the thighs are 
ſome long feathers that curl over them. The legs are 
duſky, They are found in amazing numbers on the 
high cliffs of ſeveral of the Britiſh coaſts, and appear 


at the ſame time with the auk. They are very imple 


birds: for notwithſtanding they are ſhot at, and ſee 


their companions Killed by them, rhey will not quit 
the rock. Like the auk they lay only one egg, which 


is very large; ſome are of a tine pale blue; others 


white, ſpotted, or moſt elegantly ſtreaked with lines 
croſling each other in all directions. They continue 
about the Orkneys the whole winter. The chief 
places they are known to breed in are the uninhabited 
ile of Prieſtholm, near the ifle of Angleſy; on a rock 
called Godreve, not far from St Ives in Cornwall; the 


Farm iiles near the coaſt of Northumberland; and the 


cliffs about Scarborough in Yorkſhire. They are alſo 


found in moſt of the Northern parts of Europe, to 


Spitſbergen, the coaſt of Lapmark, and along the 


white and icy ſea quite to Kamptſchatka. Is frequent- 


ly met with on the coaſts of Italy in the winter. It 


is alſo known in Newfoundland, and in a few parts of 


the continent of North America, but has not hitherto 
been talked of as common. The laſt Britiſh voyagers 
met with it on the coaſt north of Nootka Sound. It is 
known by ſeveral names; by the Welch, guillem; at 
Northumberland and Durham, guillemot or ſea-hen ; in 
Yorkſhire, a ſcout ; by the Corniſh, kiddah ; in the ſou- 
thern parts, w/ock ; and in Kamtſchatka, aru or kara. 


The inhabitants of the laſt kill them in numbers for 


the fake. of their fleſh, though it is certainly very | 


tough and il] taſted; but more eſpecially for their 
ſkins, of which, as of other fowls, they make gar- 


ments: the eggs are alſo accounted a great deli- 


cacy. 
birds is ſpotted ; the tips of the leſſer quill-feathers, and 


3. The ſeptentrionalis, or red-throated diver, is 
more elegantly ſhaped than the others. It weighs 
three pounds. 
two feet; to the toes two feet four inches: the breadth 
three feet five inches. The head is ſmall and taper, 
the bill ſtraight ; the heag and chin are of a fine uni- 
form grey; the hind part of the neck marked with 
duſky and white lines pointing downwards; the throat 
is of a dull red; the whole upper part of the body, 


tail, and wings, of a deep grey, almoſt duſky ; but the 


coverts of the wings and the back are marked with a 
few white ſpots; the under ſide of the body is white; 
the legs dnſky. This ſpecies breeds in the northern 
parts of. Scotland, on the borders of the lakes, It is 
found alſo in Ruſſia, Siberia, and Kamtſchatka; but 
docs not haunt the inland lakes. 


The length to the end of the tail is 


It is common in Ice 


| land 
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Colymbus, land and Greenland, where it breeds in June, and lays ſerve the down upon them; and ſewing a number of Colymbus. 
s h-colured eggs, marked with a Ic black pots; them together, their hutbands fell them, to make pcls == 


it makes its neſt in the graſs on the ſhores, compoſed 
of moſs and graſs, and placed contiguous to tie water. 
It ſwims and dives well, and flics admirably, and while 
flying is very noity, It feeds on ſmall fiſh, crabs, aud 


{ca inſects, In the ſummer, it inhavits the rivers of 


Hudſo:'s Lay, appearing as ſoon as the rivers are 
open. Here it lays in June, and lines the neſt with a 
little dowa from its own breaſt; the young fly beſorc 
the end of Aupuſt, and they all depart in September. 
They are called by the natives 405 Shao: ae They 
prey much on the fiſh entangled in the nets ; but arc 
often thereby caught themſelves. 

4. The arcticas, or black throated diver, is ſomewhat 
larger than the laſt: the bill is black, and alſo the front; 
the hind part of the head and neck cinercous ; the ſides 
of the neck marked with black aud white lines pointing 
downwards; the forc-part of a gloſly variable black, 


purple, and green. Ihe back, ſcapulars, and coverts of 


the wings, arc black, marked, the two firſt with ſquare, 
the laſt with round ſpots of White; the quitl-teathers 
duſky ; the breaſt and belly White; the tail ſhort and 
black; legs partly duſty, and partly reddiſh. This 
ſpecics is now and then found in England, but is not 
common. It is re plenty in the northern 
parts of Europe, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Frequent in the inland lakes of Siberia, eſpec ally hole 
of the arctic regions; in Iceland, Green! and, and the 
Ferro Iles ; and i in America at Hudſon's bay. It is 
ſuppoſed to cry and be very reſtleſs before rain, making 
a preat noiſe ; hence the Norwegians think it impious 
to deſtroy this ſpecies ; but the Swedes, leſs ſuperlti— 
tous, dreſs their ſkins, which, like all of this genus, 

are exccedingly tough, and uſe them for gun— caſas and 
facings for winter caps. 

5. The placialis, or northern diver, is three teet five 
inches in length ; the breadth four feet cight; the bill to 
the corners of the mouth four inches long, black and 
ſtrongly made. The head and neck are of a deep black ; 
the hind part of the latter is marked with a large ſcmilu— 
nar white band; immediately under the throat is another; 
both marked with black oblong ſtrokes pointing down : 
the lower part of the neck is of a deep black; gloſſed 
with a rich purple ; the whole under fide of the body 
is White; the tides of the breaſt marked with black 
lines; the back, coverts of the wings, and ſcapulars, 
are black marked with white ſpots ; thoſe on the ſca— 
pulars are very large, and of a ſquare ſhape; two at 
the end of each feather. The tail is very ſhort, and 
almoſt concealed by the coverts, which are dutl . 
ſpotte 4 with white ; the legs are black. This ſpecies 
S ſeveral parts of the north of Europe, but is not 


ery frequent on the Britiſh ſhores; nor ever ſcen ſomh- 


bee except in very ſevere winters. It is ſeldom met 
with on land, being for the moſt part on the open ſea, 
where it is continually divmg for fiſh, which it does 
with great apility, and flics high and well. It 15 com- 
mon in Iccland and Greenland, where it breeds, and ar 
that time frequents the freſh waters. It is ſufficiently 
plentiful in Norway, and all along the arttic coaſts, as 
far as the river Ob, in the Ruſſian dominions. The 
Barabinzians, a nation ſituated between that river and 
the lrtiſch, tan the breaſts of this and other water-fowl; 
whoſe ſkins they prepare in ſuch a manner as to pre- 
2 


Iices, caps, &c. Garments mace of theſe are very 
varm, never imbibing the leaft moiſture ; and are more 
laſting than could de imagined, It is alſo met with 


among the lakes of Hudſon's bay. The natives of 


Greculand uſe the ſkins for clothing; and the II- 
dians about Hudſon's bay adorn their heads with cir- 
clets of their feathers. At the luſt place it is ENOWwn 
by the name of athinue-mogua. As they are ſeldom 
ſcen on the ſca-coaſts, but chicfy among the Jakes, 
they are called by the Indians uu ,.. 

6. The immer, or ember-gooſc, is ſuperior in ſize 
to a common gooſe. The head is duſky ; the back, 
coverts of the wings, and tail, clouded with lighter 
and darker ſhades of the ſame. I be primaries and 
tail are bla k; the under fide of the neck ſpotted with 


duſky ; the breaſt and belly lilvery : the legs bleck. 


'They inhabit the ſeas about the Orkuey itlands ; but 
in {ſevere winters viſit the ſouthern parts of Great Bri- 
tain, They are found allo in Iceland, and moſt parts 
of northern Europe; Ikewiſe in Kamtſchatka ; but 
not in any parts of Siberia or Ruſſia. It likewiſc in- 
habits Switzerland, particularly on the lake Conſtance, 
where it is known by the name of Hader. It is ſaid 
to dive wonderfully well, and to riſe at an amazing 
diſtance from the place where it plunged. T be female 
makes its neſt among the reeds and flags, and places 
it in the water; ſo that it is continually wet, as in 
ſome of the grebe genus. It is difficult to be taken, 
either on lan d or ſwimming on the water; but js not 
unfrequcutiy caught under the water by a hook baitcd 
with a {mail fiſh, its uſual food. 

7. The Chincſe diver, deſcribed by Mr Latham; 
the Ze uncertain, but in the drawing the lengih was 
14 inches, The bill duſky : iridcs alh-colour : the 
upper parts of the head, neck, body, wings, and tail, 
duſy greeniſh brown; the middi cof the tcathers wc 


darker : the fore part of the neck, the ſame, but con- . 


ſiderab ly paler: chin pale rufous : breaſt and under 
parts of the body pale rufous white, marked with duſky 
rufous ſpots : the quills and tail are plain brown, the 


laſt ſhort: legs «ſh-colour. Suppolcd to inhabit Chi- 


na, as Mr Latham ſaw it among other well painted 


drawings at Sir Joſe ph Banks's; it was in the attitude 


of fiſhing, with a braſs ring round the middle of the 
neck, in the manner of the figure, Platc CXXVT. 
From the various and uncertain accounts of authors, 
we are not clear what hirds the C Fw uſe for catch- 
ing fiſh; the cuſtom, however, of doing it is maniteſt, 
from the relations of many travellers. The bird uſed 
for this purpoſe has a ring faſtened round the middle 
of the neck, in order. to Prevent its ſwallowing ; be- 
ſides this it has a ſlender long firing faſtencd to it; 

and, thus accoutred, is taken by its muſter into his 
fiſhing boat, from the edge of which it is taught to 
plunge after the fiſh as they paſs by ; and as the ring 
prevents their paſſing further downwards, they arc 
taken from the mouth of the bird as faſt as they arc 


caught. In this manner ſometimes a great many #2 


procured in the courſe of a few hours. When = 
keeper of the bird has taken ſufficient for himſelf, the 
ring is taken oft, and the poor Have ſuffered to ſatisſ 
its own hunger. We do not here give this bird as the 
once moſt commonly uſed for the above prrpoſe ;-but 

bave 
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pounds and an half. 


don. 


COL 
have thought right to figure it, as a ſpecies, if not 
new, at leait as not generally known; and probably, 
from the circumſtance of its ſituation in the painting, 
may prove one of the birds uſed on this occaſion. 

8. The ſtellatus, or ſpeckled diver, a ſpecies leſs than 
the former, weighs two pounds and a half: and is 27 
inches in length and three feet nine in breadth, The 
bill is three inches long, bencing a trifle upwards ; and 
is of a pale horn colour, the top of the upper mandi- 
ble duſky: the head is duſky, dotted with grey; hind 
part of the neck plain duſky ; the ſides under the eye, 
the chin, and throat, white; fore part of the neck very 
pale aſh- colour; back duſky, marked with oval ſpots 
of white; ſides of the breaſt and body the ſame but 
{maller ; the {pots on the rump and tail minute; breaſt 


and under parts white; quills duſky ; legs brown; 
webs and claws pale. 


This bird is pretty trequent in 
England; ſufficiently ſo on the river Thames, where 
it is called by the fiſhermen /prat lou, being often ſeen 


in vaſt numbers among the ſhoals of that tiſh, diving 


after them, and frequently approaching very near the 
boats while fiſhing. It is common about the Baltic 
and the White Sea, but not obſerved in other parts of 
Ruilia, yet is a native of Kamtſchatka. It lays two 
eggs in the graſs, on the borders of lakes not far from 
the ſea ; they art exactly oval, the ſize of thoſe of a 
gooſe, duſky, marked with a few-black ſpots. Theſe 
are alſo frequent about the fiſh ponds in France, ex- 
cept they are frozen, when they betake themſelves to 
the rivers, This and the two laſt viſit New York in 
winter, but return very far north to breed. 

9. Thecryſtatus,creſted diver, or cargooſe, weighs two 
Its length is 21 inches the breadth 
30; the bill is two inches and a quarter long, red at the 
baſe, and black at the point; between the bill and the 
ces is a ſtripe of black naked ſkin; the irides are of 
a fine pale red; the tongue is a third part ſhorter than 


the bill, flender, hard at the end, and alittle divided; 
on the head is a large duſky creſt, ſeparated in the 


middle. The cheeks and throat are ſurrounded with 
a long pendent ruff, of a bright tawney colour, edged 
with black; the chin is white; from the bill to the 
cye is a black line, and above that a white one; the 
hind part of the neck and the back are of a footy hue ; 
the rump, for it wants a tail, is covered with long foft 
The covert-fcathcrs on the ſccond and third 
joints of the wing, and the under coverts, are white ; 
all the other wing-feathers, except the ſecondaries, 
are duſky, thoſe being white ; the breaſt and helly 
are of a molt beautiful filvery white, ploſſy as ſattin: 
the outſide of the legs and the bottom of the feet are 


 duſky ; the inſide of the legs and the toes of a pale 


green. Theſe. birds frequent the meres of Shrop- 


_ ſhire and Cheſhire, where they breed; and the great 


fen of Lincolnſhire, where they are called gauut. 
Their ſkins are made 1nto tippets, and fold at as high 
a price as thoſe which come from Geneva. This ſpe- 
cies lays four eggs of a white colour, and the ſame 
ſize with thoſe of a pigeon. The neſt is formed of 
the roots of bugbane, ſtalks of water-lily, pond-weed 
and water-yiolct, floating independent among the reeds 
and flags ; the water penetrates it, and the bird fits 
and hatches the eggs in that wet condition; the neſt 
is ſometimes blown from among the flags into the 


middle of the water: in theſe circumſtances che fable 
Vor. V. 
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of the halcyon's neſt may, in ſome meafurc, be vindi- Colymbus, 


cated. It is a careful nurſe of its young ; being ob— 
ſerved to feed them moſt aſſiduoufly, commonly with 
{mall eels; and when the infant brood are tircd, the 
parent will carry them either on its back or under its 
wings. It preys on fiſh, and is almoſt perpetually di- 
ving ; it does not ſhow much more than the head a- 
bove water; and is very difficult to be hot, as it darts 
down on the leaſt appearance of danger. It is never 
ſeen on land; and, though diſturbed ever ſo often, 
will not fly farther than the end of the lake. It, ſkin 
is out of ſeaſon about February, loſing then its bright 
colour ; and in the breeding time its breaſt is almoſt 
barc. The fleſh is exceſſively rank. 

10. The urinator, or. tippet-grebe, thought by Mr 
Latham not to be a different ſpecies from the former, 
being only ſomewhatleſs, and wanting the creſt and 
ruff. The ſides of the neck are ſtriped downwards from 
the head with narrow lines of black and white : in other 
reſpects the colours and marks agree with that bird. 
This ſpecies has been ſhot on Roſtern Mere in Chemhire. 
It is rather ſcarce in England, but is common in the 
winter time on the lake of Geneva. They appear 


there in flocks of 10 or 12; and are killed for the 


15. The under ſide of them 
dreiſed with the feathers on, are made into 


{ſake of their beautiful ſkins. 
bein 


muffs and tippets : cach bird ſells for about 14 ſhillings, 


11. The auritus, cared grebe, or dob-chick, is in length 
one foot to the rump; the extent is 22 inches; the bill 


black, ſlender aud flightly recurvated; the irides 


crimſon ; the head and neck are black; the throat 
ſpotted with white; the whole upper {ide of a blackiſh 


brown, except the ridge of the wing about the firſt 
joint, and the ſecondary feathers, which are White; 


the breaſt, belly, and inner coverts of the wings are 
white ; the ſubaxillary feathers, and ſome on the fide 
of the rump, ferruginous. Behind the eyes, on cach 
ſide, is a tuft of long, looſe, ruſt coloured feathers 


hanging backwards; the legs are of a duſky green. 


They inhabit the fens near Spalding, England, where 
they breed. No external difference 1s to be obſerved 
between the male and the female of this ſpecies. They 
make their neſt not unlike that of the former; and 
lay ſour or ſive ſmall eggs. 

12. The horned grebe, is about the ſize of a teal ; 
Weight one pound; length, one foot; breadth, 16 
inches. Bill one inch, duſky ; head very full of ſea- 
thers, and of a gloſly deep green, nearly black: thro? 
cach cyc is a {treak of yellow feathers, elongated into 
a tuſt as it paſſes to the hind head: the upper part of 
the neck and back is a duſky brown ; the fore part of 
the neck and breaſt, dark orange red: the leſſer wing 
coverts, cinerous ; the greater end quills, black; mid- 
dle ones, white: belly, a gloſſy white; legs, cinerous, 
blue before, pale behind.—Irt inhabits Hudſon's bay; 
and firſt appears in May, about the freſh waters. 
lays from two to four white eggs in June, among the 
aquatic plan's; and is ſaid to cover them when abroad. 
It retires {outh in autumn; appears then at New York, 
ſtaying till ſpring, when it returns to the north. For 
its vaſt quickneſs in diving, it is called the water-witch, 
At Hudſon's bay, it is known by the name of /zekeep. 
Sce Plate CX LIE, 

COM, a town of Aſia in the empire of Perſia, and 
province of Iracagemi. * is a large populous Plage: 

ut 
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Coma bat has ſaffercd greatly by the civil wars, 


Cormbins- 
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49. 1. N. Lat. 34. o. | | 
COMA, or CoMa-viGIL, a preternatural propen- 
ſity to ſleep, when, nevertheleſs, the patient docs not 


ſleep, or it he docs, awakes immediately without any 


relief. Sce MEnicint- Index,” | 

Coma Berenices, Bercnicc's hair, in aſtronomy, a 
modern conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, com- 
poſed of unformed ſtars between the Lion's tail and 
Bootes. This conſtcllation is ſaid to have been form- 


_ ed by Conon, an aſtronomer, in order to conſole the 


of the ſtrawberry. 
not eaſily preſerved in gardens. 


queen of Ptolciny Evergetes for the loſs of a lock of 
her hair, which was ſtolen out of the temple of Venus, 
where ſhe had dedicated it on account of a victory ob- 
tained by her huſband. The ſtars of this conſtella- 
tion, in Tycho's Catalogue, are fourteen ; in Heyclius's 
twenty-one; and in the Britannic Catalogue,forty-three. 


Coma Somnolentum, is when the patient continues in 


a profound ſlecp; and, when awakened, immediatcly 

relapſes, without being able to Keep open his eyes. 
COMARUM, MaR$SH-CINQUEFOIL: A genus of 

the polypynia order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs 


of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 


the 25th order, Sentico/a. The calyx is decemfid; 
the petals five, leſs than the calyx ; the receptacle 
of the ſeeds ovate, ſpongy, and perſiſting. There 
is but one ſpecics, a native of Britain. It riſes about 
two feet high, and bears fruit ſomewhat like that 
It grows naturally in bogs, ſo is 
The root dyes a 
dirty red, 


Goats cat the herb; cows and ſheep are not fond of 
it; horſes and ſwine refulc it, 


COMB, an inſtrument to clean, untangle, and dreſs 


flax, wool, hair, &c. | 

Combs for wool are prohibited to be imported into 
England. 1 

Co us is alſo the creſt, or red fleſhy tuft, growing 
upon a cock's head. 1 

COMBAT, in a general ſenſc, denotes an engage- 
ment, or a difference decided by arms. See BATTLE. 

ComBaAT, in ancient law, was a formal trial of ſome 
doubtful cauſe or quarrel by the ſwords or baſtons of two 
champions, This form of proceeding was very frequent, 
not only in criminal but in civil cauſes ; being built on a 
ſuppoſition that God would never grant the victory but 
to him who had the beſt right. The laſt trial of this 
kind in England was between Donald lord Ray appel- 
lant, and David Ramſay, eſq; defendant, when, after 
many tormalities, the matter was referred to the King's 
pleaſure. See the article BATTLE. 

COMBER, or CUmBER (Thomas), an eminent di— 
vine born at Weſtram in Kent, in 1645, was educated 
at Cambridge; created doctor of divinity ; and, after 
{ſeveral preferments in the church, was made dean of 
Durham. He was chaplain to Anne princeſs of Den- 
mark, and to king William and queen Mary. 
was author of ſeveral works, viz. 1. A ſcholaſtical 
hiſtory of the primitive and general uſe of Liturgies. 
2. A Companion to the Alter. 3. A brief diſcourſe 
upon the offices of baptiſm, catechiſm, and confirma- 
tion, He died in 1699, aged 55. 

COMBINATION, properly denotes an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral things, two by two. — 

CoMBINATION, in mathematics, is the variation or 
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E. Long. alteration of any numbers of quantities, letters, or the Combing. 


| The Iriſh rub their milking pails with it, 
and it makes the milk appear thicker and richer. 


He- 


COM 


like inall the different manners poſſible, See CHAN GES. 

Aphoriſms. I. In all combinations, if from an arith- 
metic decreaſing ſeries, whole firſt term is the number 
out of which the combinations arc to be formed, and 
whole common difference is 1, there be taken as 
many terms as there are quantities to be combined, 
and theſc terms be multiplicd into each other; and if 
from the ſcries 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. there may be taken 
the ſame number of terms, and they be multiplied in- 
to cach other ; and the firſt product be divided by the 
ſccond ; the quotient will be the number of the combina- 
tions required. 
many ways four quantitics can be combined in ſcven, 


multiply the firſt four terms of the ſeries, 7, 6, 5, 4, 


Therefore, if you would know how 


tion, 


— eoone# 


&. together, and divide the product, which will be 


840, by the product, of the firſt four terms of tlie ſe- 
TIES, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. Which is 24, and the quotient 
35 will be the combinations of 4 in 7. II. In all 


permutations, if the ſeries 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. be con- 


tinned to as many terms as their are quantities to be 
changed, and thoſe terms be multiplied into each o- 
ther; the product will be the number of permutations 
ſought. Thus, if you would know how many permu- 


tations can be formed with five quantities, multiply 


the terms 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, together, and the product 120 
Will be the number of all the permutations. 

Problems. I. To find the number of changes that 
may be rung on 12 bells. It appcars by the ſecond 


aphoriſm, that nothing more is neceſſary here than 


to multiply the numbers from 1 to 12 continually into 
each other, in the following manner, and the laſt pro- 
duct will be the number ſought. | | 


Wn 21. | YR 8 8 


120 


— — 


39910800 
| 12 


479,001,000 


II. Suppoſe the letters of the alphabet to be wrote 


ſo ſmall that no one of them ſhall take up more ſpace 
than the hundredth part of a ſquare inch: to find how 
many ſquare yards it would require to write all the 
permutations of the 24 letters in that ſize, By fol- 
lowing the ſame method as in the laſt problem, the 
number of permutations of the 24 letters will be found 

to 


COM e COM yy” 
ina. to be 62,044, 8 40, 173,323,943, 936, 00. Now the The conſtruction of this table is very ſimple. The Combina« 
9 : inches in 4 (quare yard being 1296, that number mul- line A à conſiſts of the firſt 12 numbers. The line tion. 


letters cach ſquare yard will contain; therefore if we 
divide 62,044, 8 40, 173, 323,943,930,000 by 1 29600 
the quotient, which is 478,741,050, 720,092,160, will 
be the number of yards required, to contain the 
aboyementioned number of permutations, But as 


at the game of whiſt, without ever holding the ſame 
cards twice, The number of cards played with at 
vhiſt being 52, and the number dealt to each perſon 
being 13, .it follows, that by taking the ſame me- 
thod as in the laſt experiment, that 1s, by multiplying 
52 by 51, 50, &c. ſo on to 47, which will make 
3,954,242,043,911,239,030,000, and then dividing 
that ſum by 1, 2, 3, &c. to 13, which will make 
6,227,020,800, the quotient, which is 635,012,559,600 
will be the number of different ways 13 cards may be 
taken out of 52, and conſequently the number ſought. 


of the line B c, is compoſed of the two terms x and 2 
in the preceding rank : the third term 6, in that line, 
is formed of the two terms 3 and 3 in the preceding 
rank: and ſo of the reſt; every term, after the firſt, 
being compoſed of the two next terms in the prece- 


Therefore the number of all the ſounds will be 120 
VI. Take four ſquare pieces of paſteboard, of the 
ſame dimenſion, and divide them diagonally, that is 
by drawing a line from two oppolite angles, as in the 


figures, into 8 triangles ; paint 7 of theſe triangles 


with the primitive colours, red, orange, yellow, green 


w—— uplicd by 100 gives 129,000, which is the number of A & conſiſts every where of units; and ſecond term 3, ] 


x all the 24 letters are contained in every permuta- ding rank: and by the ſame method it may be conti- 
ö tion, it will require a ſpace 24 times as large; that is, nued to any number of ranks. To find by this table 
; 11, 499,785, 21,28 2,21 15840. Now the number of how often any number of things can be combined in 
5 ſquare yards contained on the ſurface of the whole another number, under 1 FL as ſuppole 5 cards out of 
1 earth is but 617, 19, 435, 08, ooo, therefore it would 8; in the eighth rank look for the fifth term, which is 
. require a ſurface 18620 times as large as that of the 56, and that is the number required. 

. carth to write all the permutations of the 24 letters in Though we have ſhown in the foregoing problems 
Th the ſize abovementioned. 5 the manner of finding the combination of all numbers 
3 III. To find how many different ways the eldeſt whatever, yet as this table anſwers the ſame purpoſe, 
” hand at piquet may take in his tive cards. The eldeſt for ſmall numbers, by inſpection only, it will be found 
95 hand having 12 cards dealt him, there remain 20 uſeful on many occaſions; as will appear by the fol- 
z cards, any five of which may be in thoſe he takes in; lowing examples. 3 . | 

2 conſequently we are here to find how many ways five V. To find how many different ſounds may be pro- 
* cards may be taken out of 20. Therefore, by apho- duced by ſtriking on a harpſichord two or more of 
£1 riſm I. if we multiply 20, 19, 18, 17, 16, into each the ſeven natural notes at the ſame time. 1. The 
3 other, which will make 1860490, and that number be combinations of two in ſeven, by the foregoing tri- 
4 divided by- 1, 2 3s 45 5s multiplied into cach other, angle arc * — 5 21 
5 | which make 120, the quotient, which is I 5504, will 2. The combinations of 3 in 7, are - 35 
£4 be the number of ways five cards may be taken out of 3. The combinations of 4 in 7, are - BL | 
5 20. From hence it follows, that it is 15503 to 1, that 4. The combinations of 5, are 8 21 
9 4 the eldeſt hand does not take any five certain cards. 5. The combinations of 6, are | - 7 
5 IV. To find the number of deals a perſon may play 6. The ſeven notes all together once - * 


blue, indigo, violet, and let the eighth be white. To 


find how many chequers or regular four-ſided figures, 


different either in form or colour, may be made out 


of thoſe eight triangles. Firſt, by combining two of 


theſe triangles, there may be formed either the trian- 
gular ſquare A, or the inclined ſquare B, called a rhomb. 
Secondly, by combining four of the triangles, the large 


£ a 1 2 ſquare C may be formed; or the long ſquare D, cal- 
4 8 — = led a parallelygram. | | | 5 
* 8 * j | * 
. s — 8 A wy ; 
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JT Pate 3g 
* „ re < I 
9 8 * „ = * Now the firſt two ſquares, conſiſting of two parts 
S OnSwr So, by out of 8, they may each of them, by the eighth rank 
8 08 9 K 85 of the triangle be taken 28 different ways, which 
32 2 Do 2 2 makes 56. And the laſt two ſquares, conſiſting of 
To BW 5 Q. four parts, may each be taken by the ſame rank of the 
S * 1 2 triangle 70 times, which makes - I 40 
3 J To which add the foregoing number 56 
2 And the number of the different ſquares that 
2 may be formed of the 8 triangles, will be 196 
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Vil. A man has 12 different ſorts of flowers, and a 
large number of cach ſort. He is deſirous of ſetting 

— — 7 . a 0 . . = , 
them in beds or flouriſhes in his parterre : Six flowers 
in ſome, 7 in others, and 8 in others; ſo as to have 
the greateſt varicty poſſible; the flowers in no two 
beds to be the ſame, To find how many beds he 


r. The combinations of 6 in 12 by the 


laſt rank of the triangle, arc 924 
2. The combinations of 7 in 12, arc 792 
3. The combinations of 8 in 12, are 495 
Therefore the number of beds muſt be Ws 


VIII. To find the number of chances that may be 
thrown on two dice. As cach dic has 6 faces, and as 
every face of one die may be combined with all the 


faces of the other, it follows, that 6 multiplied by 6, 


that is 36, Will be the number of all the chances; as 
15 alſo cyident from the following table: 


Numb. of Numb. of 

Points, chances. points. 
2 [1.1 | l 1 
3 2.11.2 | 6 
4 440. 2 T2] 
5 4.101.432 2.3 4 20 
3.31.5 4.2 2.4 (TS | 39] 
7 P-111.015.22.514-313-4 6 42 
p 4.46. 22.6 5. 3 3.5 5 40 
9 10.3 36, 4. 36 
105 · 50.4 | | 3 30 
116.556. | 2 22 
126.6 l 12 
[1252 


It appears by this table, 1. That the number of 
chances for cach point continually increaſes to the 


point of ſeven, and then continually decrcafes till 12: 
therefore if two points arc propoſed to be thrown, 


the equality, or the advantage of one over the other, 


13 clearly vitible (a). 2. The whole number of chances 


on the dice being 252, if that number be divided by 


36, the number of different throws on the dice, the 
quotient is 7: it follows therefore, that at cvery throw 
there is an equal chance of bringing ſeven points. 
2. As there are 36 chances on the dice, and only 6 
of them doublets, it is 5 to 1, at any one throw, a- 
guinſt throwing a doublet. „ = 
By the ſame method the number of chances upon 
any number of dice may be found: for if 36 be mul- 
tiplied by 6, that product, which is 216, will be the 
chances on 3 dice; and it that number be multiplied 
by 6, the product will be the chances on 4 dice, &c. 
Compinarrons of the Cards, The following expe- 


riments, founded on the doctrine of combinations, 


may poſſibly amuſe a number of our readers. The 


tables given are the balis of many experiments, as well 


on numbers, letters, and other ſubjects, as on the cards; 
but the effect produced by them with the laſt is the 
moſt ſurpriſing, as that which ſhould ſeem to prevent 
auy colluſion, that is the ſhuffling of the cards, is on 
the contrary the cauſe from whence it proceeds, 


— 
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It is a matter of indifference what numbers are made Combing. 


uſe of in forming theſe tables. We ſhall here confine 
ourſelyes to ſuch as arc applicable to the ſubſequent 
experiments. Any one may conſtruct them in ſuch 
manner as is agreeable to the purpoſes he intends they 
ſhall anſwer, 

To make them, for example, correſpond to the 
nine digits and a cipher, there muſt be ten cards, and 
at the top of nine of them muſt be written one of the 
digits, and on the tenth a cipher. Theſe cards mult 
be placed upon each other in the regular order, the 
number 1 being on the firſt, and the cipher at bottom. 
You then take the cards in your left hand, as is com- 
monly done in ſhuffling, and taking off the two top 
cards, 1 and 2, you place the two following, 3 and 4, 
upon them; and under thoſe four cards the three ſol- 
lowing, 5, 6, and 7: at the top you put the cards 8 and 


9, and at the bottom the card marked o; conſtantly 
placing in ſucceſſion 2 at top and 3 at bottom: And 


they will then be in the following order: 

„„ 8.9.3.4. 1.2. 5.6. 7. 
If you ſhuffle them a ſecond time, in the ſame manner, 
they will then ſtand in this order: 

a 6. . 9... 0 

Thus, at every new ſhuffle, they will have a diffe- 


SA 
2 2 2 


It is a remarkable property of this number, that 
the cards return to the order in which they were firſt 
placed, after a number of ſhuffles, which added to the 
number of columns that never change the order, is 
equal to the number of cards. Thus the number of 


muffles is 7, and the number of columns in which the 


cards marked 3, 4, &c. never change their places is 3, 
which are equal to ro, the number of the cards. This 
property 15 not common to all numbers ; the cards 


ſometimes returning to the firſt order in a leſs number, 


and ſometimes in a greater number of ſhuffles than that 
of the cards, | 


TABLES of COMBINATIONS, 
Conſtructed on the foregoing principles. 


CEE I. For ten numbers. | 
Order before dealing. After 1ſt deal. After the 2d. Aſter the 3d, 


I 8 1 6 2 
. 9 7 * 
3 3 2 3 
4 4 4 47 
5 1 8 6 
6 2 9 7 
7 1 1 8 
8 6 2 9 
9 7 5 * 1 
0 © 0 0 

Theſe 
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() lu is caſy from hence to determine whether a bett propoſed at hazard, or any other game with the dice, 


be advantagcous or not; if the dice be true (which, by the way, is rarely the caſe for any long time toge- 


ther, as it is ſo eaſy for thoſe that are poſſeſſed of a dexterity of hand to change the true dice for falfe.) 
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Combina- Theſe tables, and the following examples at piquet, 


IV. For thirty-two numbers. 


except the 36th, appear to have been compoſed by Order before dealing. After 1ſt deal. After the 2d. Aﬀter the 3d. 


(5) Theſe letters ſhould be written in capitals on one of the corners of each card, that the words may be 


caſily legible when the cards are ſpread open. 
(c) For the ſame reaſon, if you would have t 


he anſwer after one ſhuſſſe, the cards muſt be placed according 
to the firſt column of the table ; or if after three ſhuſſles, according to the third column. | 


Cobins⸗ 


tions. 


M. Guyot. I | 23 26 22 
2 29 27 25 
| II. For twenty-four numbers. 2 23 17 : 
Order before dealing. After iſtdeal. After the 2d. After the 3d. 4 24 20 12 
{ 23 25 17 5 18 10 9 
2 24 ah . 6 19 IT 3 
: 15 aha 2 7 13 I 28 
4 19 15 7 8 1 2 29 
5 13 5 13 9 0 14 | 2 
6 14 —» 14 5 "I 8 * 
7 | 8 5 : I! 3 * 27 
8 N | : 5 12 4 24 20 
9 3 IM BY 13 I 23 26 
10 4 13 "OF I4 2 29 27 
11 5 23 21 15 5 13 10 
12 2 27 3 16 6 19 of 
I 3 7 13 2 17 7 13 I 
75 n 9 18 10 9 8 
15 7 1 19 11 3 23 
16 10 4 19 20 12 4 24 
17 11 - 23 21 15 5 18 
18 12 - 24 22 16 2 19 
19 15 =, 8 44 * x 4 
20 16 wy 45 24 20 12 8 
21 17 11 55 25 21 15 5 
12 om oh ah 26 22 16 6 
23 . 17 11 27 25 21 15 
24 227 84 18 28 26 22 16 
III. For twenty-ſeven numbers. : 4 25 21 
Order before dealing. After Iſt deal. After the 2d. After the 3d. 9 4 a 30 
1 23 21 1 30 3 3 
* 24 22 20 31 31 31 3X 
| 32 3 32 32 
3 18 12 2 | 
4 19 15 7 I. «several letters that contain no meaning, being 
5 13 5 I3 « written upon cards, to make them, after they have 
6 I4 6 14 „ heen twice ſhuffled, give an anſwer to a queſtion 
7 3 9 of cc that ſhall be propoſed ; as, for example, What zs 
8 4 9 3 18 «Q /qye?” Let 24 letters be written on as many cards 
9 3. 18 12 which, aſter they have been twice ſhuffled, ſhall give 
10 4 + 16 the following anſwer : | 
11 8 23 21 A dream of joy that ſoon is ver, 
12 2 24 22 Firſt, write one of the letters in that line on each 
13 5 13 5 of the cards (3). Then write the anſwer on a paper, 
14 6 14 6 and aſſign one of the 24 firſt numbers to each card, 
15 To | 8 9 in the following order: | 
16 10 4 19 ADREAM OT JOT THAT SOON 
17 . 1 23 12345 678 91011 12 13 14 15 16 1718 19 
18 12 2 24 18 OE Ks | 
19 15 7 8 20 21 22 23 24. | 
20 16 10 4 Next, write on another paper a line of numbers, 
21 17 II I from 1 to 24, and looking in the table for 24 combi- 
"7 20 16 10 nations, you will ſee that the firſt nuinber after the ſe- 
23 21 1 11 cond ſhuffle is 21; therefore the card that has the firſt 
24 22 20 16 letter of the anſwer, which is A, muſt be placed 
25 25 25 25 againſt that number, in the line of numbers yon have 
26 26 26 26 juſt mace (c). In like manner the number 22 being the 
27 27 27 27 ſccond of the ſame column, indicates that the 5 
| whic 


oe 
III. .“ Several letters being written promifcuouſly Combina- 


muſt be placed againſt that number; and ſo of the reſt. «© upon 32 cards, after they have been once ſhuffled, tions. 
Tc cards will then ſtand in the following order: «& to find in a part of them aqueſtion ; and the 


E 


Combinz- Which anſwers to the ſecond letter D of the anſwer, 
tiou. 


« and then ſhow them in proper order.“ 


123456 759 10 11 12 13141510 1718 19 „ ſhuffling the remainder a ſecond time, to ſhow the 


OOF SAMNTOIS R H AEO EJ 
20 21 22 23 24 
145 


From whence it follows, that after theſe cards have 


been twice ſhuffled, they mult infallibly ſtand in the 
orderof the letters in the anſwer. 


Obſerve 1. You ſhould have ſeveral queſtions, with 


their anſwers, conſiſting of 24 letters, written on cards; 
theſe cards ſhould be put in caſes, and numbered, that 
you may know to which queſtion each anſwers belongs. 
You then preſent the queſtions; and when any one of 
them is choſen, you pull out the calc that contains the 
anſwer, and ſhowing that the letters written on them 
make no ſenſe, you then ſhuffle them, and tlic anſwer 
becomes obvious. 

2. To make this experiment the more cxtraordi- 
nary you may have three cards, on each of which an 
anſwer is written; one of which cards mult be a little 
wider; and another a little longer, than the others. 
You give theſe three cards to any one, and when he 
has privatcly choſen one of them, he gives you the o- 
ther two, which you put in your pocket without Jook- 
ing at them, having diſcovered by feeling which he 
has choſen. You then pull ont the caſe that contains the 
cards that anſwer this queſtion and perform as betore, 

3. You may alſo contrive to have a long card at 
the bottom, after the ſecond ſhufile. The cards may 


be then cut ſeveral times, till you perceive by the 
touch that the long card is at bottom, and then give 


the anſwer ; for the repeated cuttings, however often, 


will make no altcration in the orderof the cards. 


The ſecond of theſe obſervations is applicable to 
ſome of the ſubſequent experiments, and the third may 
be practiſed in almoſt all experiments with the cards. 
You ſhould take care to put up the cards as ſoon as 
the anſwer has been ſhown; ſo that if any one ſhould 


deſire the experiment to be repeated, you may offer 


another queſtion, and pull out thoſe cards that contain 
the anſwer. „ 

Though this experiment cannot fail of exciting at 
all times pleaſure and ſurpriſe, yet it muſt be owned 
that a great part of the applauſe it receives ariſes from 
the addreſs with which it 1s performed. 

II. « The 24 letters of the alphabet being written 
« upon ſomany cards, to ſhuffle them, and pronounce 
ec the letters (hall then be in their natural order; but 
ce that not ſucceeding, to ſhuffle them a ſecond time, 
Write the 
24 letters on the cards in the following order: 

12345606789 10 11 12 
RSHOEFTPGUX C 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
N ©&D-TZ 1K & A B I. 

The cards being diſpoſed in this manner, ſhow them 
upon the table, that it may appear they are promif- 
cuouſly marked. Then ſhuffle and lay them again on 
the table, pronouncing that they will be then in alpha- 
betical order, Appear to be ſurpriſed that you have 
failed; take them up again and give them a ſecond 
ſhaſfle, and then connting them down on the table they 
will all be in their natural order. 


rate them from the other ten 


Ihen have recourſe to the firſt column of the table 


« anſwer. fuppoſe the queſtion to be, What is each 
& Brits}”s boaſt * and the anſwer, His liberty; which 
% taken together contain 32 letters.“ | 
After you have written thoſe letters on 32 cards, 
write on a paper the words, his liberty, and annex to 
the letters the firſt ten numbers thus: 
HIS LIBERTY 
123 450789 10 
Then have recourſe to the table of combination 
for ten numbers, and apply the reſpective numbers to 
them in the ſame manner as in experiment I. taking 
the firſt column, as theſe are to be ſhuffled only once, 


according to that order. 


23 456067 $9 10 
T | 
This is the order in which theſe cards mnſt ſtand 


after the whole number 32 has been once ſhuffled, ſo 


that after a ſecond ſhuffle they may ſtand in their pro- 
per order. Next diſpoſe the whole number of letrers 
according to the firſt column for 32 letters: the laſt. 
ten are to be here placed in the order aboye ; as fol- 
lows : 3 1 
WHATISEACH BRITO N*”S- 
1 2 3 4 5 678 9 10 1112131415 1617 
„„ Tx Us ; 


18 19-20 % --. 
T.-S %% S&H 1:Y 
23 24 25. 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 


Therefore, by the firſt column of the table, they 
will next ſtand thus: 1 


123456 78 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
ITB RONSCH B O AE A S T Vong card. 


17 18 19 20 21 22 23 2425 26 27 28 22 30 3132 
! LE DEE A ITW IH MK Y 
You muſt obſerve, that the card lrere placed the 


16th in order, being the laſt of the queſtion, is a long 


card; that you may cut them, or have them cut, after 
the firſt ſhutfle, at that part, and by that means ſcpa- 
cards that contain the 


anſwer. 

Your cards being thus difpoſed, you ſhow that they 
make no meaning; then ſhuffle them once, and cut- 
ting them at the long card, you pive the firſt part to 
any one, who reads the queſtion, but can find no an- 
ſwer in the others, which you open before him ; you 
then ſhuffle them a ſecond time, and ſhow the anſwer 
as above. 5 8 

IV.“ To write 32 letters on ſo many cards, then 
6 ſhuffle and deal them by twos to two perſons, in 
4 ſuch manner, that the cards of one ſhall contain a 
« queſtion, and thoſe of the other an anſwer, Sup— 


« poſe the queſtion to be, Is nothing certain? and the 


« anſwer, Yes, diſappointment.” 

Over the letters of this queſtion and anſwer, write 
the following numbers, which correſpond to the order 
in which the cards are to be by two and two. | 
IS NOI BING MCERT ATW 
3132 27.28 23 24 190 20. 15- 1011:19.7 $:3 4 

YES DISAPOTNFTMENCT. 

29 30 25 2621221718 13149 10 5 6 1 2 


for 


8 
* 


Combina- 
tion- 
— — 


COM [ 
for 32 members, aud diſpoſe theſe 32 cards in the fol- 
lowing order, by that column. | 8 

12345678 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
O1ERGCANF:P:1-.N-T: A158 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 20 27 28 29 30 31 32 
TMEHS DL NN OY N:V-E: 1:8 
The cards being thus diſpeſed, ſhufle them once, 
and deal them two and two; when one of the parties 


will neceflarily have the queſtion, and the other the 


Then range them in order agreeable to the firſt co- 


anſwer. | 

Inſtead of letters you may write words upon the 32 
cards, 16 of which may contain a queſtion, and the 
remainder the anſwer; or what other matter you 
pleaſe. If there be found dithculty in accommodating 
the words to the number of cards, there may be two 
or more letters or ſyllables written upon one card. 

V. The five beatitudes.” The five bleſſings we 
will ſuppoſe tobe, 1. Science, 2. Courage, 3. Health, 
4. Riches, and 5. Virtue, Theſe are to be found 
upon cards that you deal, one by one, to be five per- 
ſons, Firſt write the letters of theſe words ſuccecl- 
lively, in the order they ſtand, and then add the num- 
bers here annexed to them, | | 

SCIENCE. COURAGE 
3r 262116126; 1 + 32272217 12-7 2 
HEALTH KMI4ICHES 

28 231813 8 3 292419149 4 
V-FR-T-U E 

3025201510 5 


lumn of the table for 32 numbers, as in the laſt expe- 
riment. Thas, | | | 
27-2 3 1 $6 78 9 10 11 11 13 14 15 16 
LHNATEREU AC RG TI U 
1718 19 20 21 22 23 2425 26 2728 29 3031 32 
EEC IIC H SO HREE VSG 
Next, take a pack of cards, and write on the four 
firſt the word Science; on the four next the word 
Courage; and ſo of the reſt. e 
Matters being thus prepared, you ſhow that the 
cards on which the letters are written convey no mean- 
ing. Then take the pack on which the words are 
written, aad ſpreading open the firſt four cards, with 
their backs upwards, you deſire the firſt perſon to 
chooſe one. Then cloſe thoſe cards, and-ſpread the 
next four to the ſecond perſon ; and ſo to all the five; 
telling them to hold up their cards leſt you ſhould have 
a confederate in the room. 2 | 
You then ſhuffle the cards, and deal them one by 
one, in the, common order, beginning with the perſon 
who choſe the firſt card, and each one will find in his 
hand the ſame word as is written on his card. You will 
obſerve, that after the ſixth round of dealing, there 


will be two cards left, which you give to the firſt and 


ſecond perſons, as their words contain a letter more 
than the others. 
VI. The cards of the game of piquet being mixed 


together, after ſhuffling them, to bring, oy cutting 


them, all the cards of each ſuit together.“ 
in which the cards muſt be placed to producethe effect 
deſired being eſtabliſhed on the ſame principle as that 
explained in the experiment LI. except that the ſhuf- 


183 ] 


The order 


COM 


fling is here to be repeated three times, we think it Combina- 


will be ſufficient to give the order in which they are to 
be placed before the firſt ſhuflle. 


Order of the Cards, 


1 Ace | 17 King clubs 
2 Knave : clubs 15 Ten 1 
3 Eight 2 ;: 19 Nine | 
4 Seven 5 Mamonde 20 Seven clubs 
wide card 
5 Ten clubs 21 Ace diamonds 
6 Eight 22 Knave ſpades 
7 Seven 3 {Pages 23 Qucen hearts 
wide card 
8 Ten 24 Knave hearts 
9 Nine "IE 25 Ace ſpades 
10 Queen Hamonds 26 King diamonds 
11 Knave 27 Nine clubs 
12 Queen clubs 28 Ace ves 
13 Eipht Ran 29 King i 
14 Seven © 30 Eight clubs 
wide card | 
is Ten DJ . 31 King | 2 
16 Nine : We; 32 Queen : n 


You then ſhuffle the cards, and cutting at the wide 
card, which will be the ſeven of hearts, you lay the eight 
cards that are cut, which will be the ſuit of hearts, down 
on the table, 'Then ſhuffling the remaining cards a ſe- 
cond time, you cut at the ſecond wide card, which 


will be the ſeven of ſpades, and lay, in like manner, 


the eight ſpades down on the table. You ſhuſle the 


cards a third time, and offering them to any one to 
cut, he will naturally cut them at the wide card (2) 


which is the ſeven of diamonds, and conſequent y 
divide the remaining cards into two equal parts, one 
of which will be diamonds and the other clubs. 


VII.“ The cards at piquet being all mixed together, 


to divide the pack into two unequal parts, and name 
the number of points contained in each part.“ You 
are firſt to agree that each king, queen, and knave ſhall 
count as uſual, 10, the ace 1, and the other cards ac- 
cording, to the number of the points. Then diſpoſe 


the cards, by the table for 32 numbers, in the following 
order, and obſerve that the laſt card of the firſt diviſion 


muſt be a wide card. 


Order of the cards before ſhufling. 


1 Seven hearts 
2 Nine clubs 
3 Eight hearts 


17 Nine diamonds 
18 Ace ſpades 
19 Ten clubs 


4 Eight / 20 Knave 

5 Knave > ſpades 21 Eight > diamonds 

6 Ten 22 King 

7 Queen 23 Seven ſpades 

8 2 clubs 24 Seven 1 4; F 

9 Acc hearts 25 Queen : 8 
wide card | 


26 Foes hearts 
27 King clubs 
23 Nine 
29 King | ſpades 


10 Nine hearts 

11 Queen ſpades 
12 Knave clubs 

13 Ten diamonds 


14 


(d) You muſt take particular notice whether they be cut at the wide card, and if they are not, you muſt 
have them cut, or cut them again yourſelf, | 


tion * 


e 
$5 
4 
5 
* 
F 
\ 
\ 


Cumbira- 14 Fen 


tion, 


COM 


30 Ace diamonds 


15 King F hearts 31 Seven | 
16 Queen 22 Light | clubs 


You then ſhuffle them carefully, according to the 
method before deſcribed, and they will ſtand in the 
following order. 


Cards, Numbers. Cards. Numbers. 
| brought up 34 

1 Nine 9 9 6 Ten clubs 10 
2 K ing ſpades 10 7 Ten diamonds 10 
3 Seven 4 7 8 Ten hearts 10 
4 Scven diamonds 7 9 Ace clubs I 
Ace ſpades 1 10Acchcarts(widecarc)r 
carried up 34 total 66 
Brought up 101 
11 Eight hearts 3 22 Queen hearts 10 
12 Eight ſpades 823 Nine : 9 
13 Scven hearts 7 24 Knave 10 
14 Nine clubs 9 25 Eight diamonds 8 
4 Nav : ſpades 19 26 King +0 
16 Ten 10 27 Queen IO 
17 Qucen clubs 10 28 Knave hearts 10 
13 Nine hearts 9 29 King clubs 10 
19 Qucen ſpades 10 30 Ace diamonds I 
20 Knave clubs 10 31 Scven 9 lub 7 

* 4 clubs 

21 King hcarts 1020 Eight | 8 
carried up i era 194 


When the cards are by ſhu{lling diſpoſed in this or- 
der, you cut them at the wide card, and pronounce 


that the cards you have cut off contain 66 points, and 


conſequently the remaining part 194- 
VIII. «The inconceivable Repique (E). When you 
would perform this experiment with the cards uſed in 


the laſt, you mult obſerve not to diſorder the firſt 10 


cards in laying them down on the table. Putting 
thoſe cards together, in their proper order, therefore, 
you ſhuffle them a ſecond time in the ſame manner, 
and offering them to any one to cut, obſerving carefully 
if he cut them at the wide card, which will be the ace 
of hearts, and will then be at top; if not, you muſt 
make him, under ſome pretence or other, cut them 


till it is; and the cards will then be ranged in ſuch or- 


der that you will repique the perſon againſt whom you 
play, though you let him chooſe (even after he has 
cut) in what ſuit you ſhall make the repiquec. 


Order of the cards after they have been ſhuffled and 


Cut. 

« Hake begs e, Jace 
3 Knave © ſpades 19 Nine hearts 
4Ten 20 Queen ſpades 

5 Queen 21 Seven hearts 
6 Knave clubs 22 Nine clubs 

7 King 23 Ten hearts 

8 Queen | hearts 24 Ace clubs 

9 Eight 25 Seven ſpades . 
10 King 26 Seven diamonds 
11 Queen nn. 27 Nine ſpades 
12 Ace 


2 


L 1 } 


King 


COM 


28 King 25 
29 Ace 5 ſpades 


30 Ten clubs 

31 Ten diamonds 

32 Ace hearts (wide card) 
The cards being thus diſpoſed, you zſk your adver- 
ſary in what ſuit you thall repique him? If he fey in 
clubs or diamonds, you mult deal the cards by threes, 
and the hands will be a follows : 


13 8even Tex 
14 Eight 


15 Knave kcarts 
16 King clubs 


Elder Younger 
Hearts, king Clubs, ace 
qucen — king 
Knave — qucen 
— nine — knave 
— ci nine 
{even Diamonds, acc 
Spades queen — — king 
 knave — gqucen 
eight knavc 
Diamonds, eight — nine 


Clubs, cight 

—— ſcven | 

Rentrec, or take in of 
the elder. 

Seven ſpades 

Seven diamonds 

Nine } 


Spades, ten 
Hearts, tcn | 
Rentree of the younger. 


Ten clubs 

Ten diamonds 
| Acc hcarts 

ſpades | 
Acc | Eo 
If he againſt whom you play, who is ſuppoſed to he 
elder hand, has named clubs for the repique, and has 
taken in five cards, you muſt then lay cut the queen, 


| knave, and nine of diamonds, and you will have, with 


the three cards you take in, a ſixiem major of clubs, 


and quatorze tens. If he leave one or two cards, you 


muſt diſcard all the diamonds. g 

If he require to be repiqued in diamonds, then diſ- 
card the queen, knave, and nine of clubs: or all the 
clubs, if he leave two cards; and you will then have a 
hand of the ſame ſtrength as before. 
Note, If the adverſary ſhould diſcard five of his 
hearts, you will not repique him, as he will then have 


a ſeptiem in ſpades: or if he only take one card: but 


neither of theſe any one can do, who has the leaſt 
Knowledge of the game. If the perſon againſt whom 
you play ſhould be repiqued in hearts or ſpades, you 
7 deal the cards by twos, and the game will ſtand 
thus: 


Elder hand. Vounger hand. 
King Ace 5 
Knave J; 4 King . 

Nine e Ace FH 
Eight Qucen | Oey ye 
Queen } Queen 5 
Knave Knave > ſpades 
Nine clubs Ten EE 
Eight King 
Seven Queen ö 
Eight 2 Knave e hearts 
. hearts fr 
Eight ſpades Nine 

Rentrée. Rentree, 


Seven 


65 This manœuvre of piquet was invented by the counteſs of I. — (a French lady), and 1 
by her to M. Guyot. N 8 
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ME Nine 3 


RB 


Combina- Seven ſpades Ten clubs 
Seyen diamonds Ten diamonds : 
Ace hearts 
King Sons | 
Ace 


If he require to be repiqued in hearts, you keep the 
quint to a king in hearts, and the ten of ſpades, and 
lay out which of the reſt you pleaſe : then, even if he 
fhould leave two cards, you will have a ſixiem major 
in hearts, and quatorze tens, which will make a re- 
11que, 

Par if he demand to be repiqued in {pades ; at the 
end of the deal you muſt dexterouſly paſs the three 
cards that are at the bottom of the ſtock (that is, the 
ten of clubs, ten of diamonds, and ace of hearts) to 
the top (F), and by that means you reſerve the nine, 
king, and ace of ſpades for yourſelf: ſo that by kcep- 
ing the quint in hcarts, though you ſhould be obliged 


to lay out four cards, you will have a ſixiem to a king 


in ſpades, with which and the quint in hearts you 
muſt make a repique, N | 

Obſerve here likewiſe, that if the adverſary lay 
out only three cards, you will not make the repique: 


but that he will never do, unleſs he be quite ignorant 


of the game, or has ſome knowledge of your inten- 
tion. EE 


This laſt ſtroke of piquet has gained great applauſe, 


when thoſe that have publicly performed it have 
known how to perform it dexteroutly. 


Many perſons 
who underſtand the nature of combining the cards, 
have gone as far as the paſſing the three cards from 
the bottom of the ſtock, and have then been forced to 
confeſs their ignorance of the manuer in which it was 
performed. | | 


IX. The Mctamorphoſed Cards.” Provide 32 


cards that are differently coloured ; on which ſeveral 
diſterent words are written, and different objects pain- 
ted. Theſe cards are to be dealt two and two, to 
four perſons, and at three different times, ſhuffling 
them cach time. After the firſt deal, every one's cards 
arc to be of the ſame colour; after the ſecond deal, 
chey are all to have objects that are ſimilar; and aſter 
the third, words that convey a ſentiment. 


Diſpoſe of the cards in the following order. 


Cards. Colours. Objects. Words. 

1 Yellow Bird I find 

2. Yellow Bird In you 

2 Green Flower Charming 

4 Green Flower Flowers 

. Wbite Bird To hear 

6 White Orange Beauty 

7 Red Butterfly My 

8 Red Flower Notes 

9 Red Flower 5 
10 Red Butterfly Shepherdeſs 
* Green Butterfly Lover 

12 Green Butterfly Your 
13 White Flower Of | 
14 | White Flower an inconſtant 
48 Yellow Orange Image 

Vol. V. | | 
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16 Yellow Flower 

17 White Orange Ardour 
18 Yellow Butterfly My 
19 Yellow Butterfty Phyllis 
20 W hite Bird Birds 
21 Red Orange Sing 

22 Red Orange Dear 
23 Green Orange and ſweetneſs. 
24 Green Orange The 
25 Green Bird Of 

26 Green Bird Preſent 
27 Fellow Flower As 

28 Red Bird Changes 
29 Red Bird Boſom 
30 Yellow Orange Me 

31 White Butterfly Your 
32 White Butterfly ] long 


The cards thus coloured, figured, and tranſcribed, 


are to be put in a caſe, in the order they here ſtand. 


When you would perform this experiment you take 
the cards out of the caſe, and ſhow, without changing 
the order in which they were put, that the colours, 
objects, and words are all placed promiſcuouſly. You 
then ſhuffle them in the ſame manner as before, and 
deal them, two and two, to four perſons, obſerving 
that they do not take up their cards till all are dealt, 
nor mix them together: and the eight cards dealt to 
cach perſon will be found all of one colour. You then 
take cach perſon's cards, and put thoſe of the ſecond 


perſon under thoſe of the firſt, and thoſe of the fourth 


perſon under thoſe of the third. After which you 
muffle them a ſecond time, and having dealt them in 
the ſame manner, on the firſt perſon's cards will be 
painted all the birds ; on the ſecond perſon's cards, 
all the butterflies; on thoſe of the third, the oranges ; 
and on thoſe of the fourth, the flowers. 
the cards a ſecond time, and obſerving the ſame pre- 
cautions, ſhuſle and deal them as before, and then 


the firſt perſon, who had the laſt time the birds in his 


hand, will have the words that compoſe this ſentence : 
Sing, dear birds; I long to hear your enchanting notes. 


The ſecond perſon, who the laſt deal had the but- 
terflies, will now have theſe words: 


Of an inconſtant lover your changes preſent me the image. 


The third, who had the oranges, will have this ſen- 
tence: | | 


As in my Phyllis, T find in yuu beauty and fweetneſs. 


The fourth, who had the flowers, will have theſe 
words : | | | 


Charming flowers, adorn the boſom of my ſhepherdeſs. 


It ſeems quite unneceſſary to give any further de- 


tail, as they who underſtand the foregoing experiments 


will caſily perform this. 
Among the different purpoſes to which the doctrine 
of combinations may be applied, thoſe of writing in 


cipher, and deciphering, hold a principal place. Sec 
the article CIPHER, | 


COMBINATIOM, in chemiſtry, ſignifies the union 
* of 


ä 


(+) The manner of doing this is explained in the article LEGERDEMAIN. 


You take 


Enchanting Combins- 


tion. 
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Combuſt of two bodies of different natures, from which a new 
_ compound body reſults. For example, when an acid 
Combu- is united with an alkali, we ſay that a combination be- 
Lon.  twixt theſe two ſaline ſubſtances takes place ; becauſe 
from this union a neutral ſalt reſults, which is compo- 

ſed of an acid and an alkali. | 
COMBUST, in aſtronomy. When a planet is in 
conjunction with the ſun, or not diſtant from it above 
half its diſk; it is ſaid to be combuſt, or in com- 

buſtion. | | 
According to Argol, a planet is combuſt, or in 
combuſtion, when not above cight degrees and thirty 
minutes diſtant from the ſan, cither before or after 
him. 

COMBUSTIO ECU IR, the ancient way of try ing 
mixcd and corrupt money, in Britain, by melting it 
down, upon payments into the Exchequer. In the 
time of king Henry II. a conſtitution was made, called 
the trial by combuſtion ; the practice of Which diftered 
little or nothing from the preſent method of aſſay ing ſil- 
ver. But Whether this examination of money by com- 
buſtion was to reduce an equation of money only of Ster- 
ling, viz. a due proportion of alloy with copper, or to 
reduce it to pure fine ſilver, does not appear. On ma- 


king the conſtitution of trial it was conſidered, that 


though the money did anſwer zumerò et pondere, it 


might be deficient in value; becauſe mixed with cop- 


per or braſs, &c. 1 | 
COMBUSTION, a term denoting the operation of 
fire upon any inflammable ſubſtance, by which it 
ſmokes, flames, and is reduced to aſhes. 
There is not a phenomenon in nature by which 


the attention of philoſophers has been more engaged, 


nor which has puzzled them more to account for, than 
this very common operation. To explain it, theories 
have been invented the moſt oppoſite and contradicto- 
ry to one another that can be imagined ; and, till very 


lately, the ſtate of ſcience did not afford data ſufficient 


to explain it in a rational manner, | 


EE By former chemiſts it was ſuppoſed, that the parts 
ancient of the combuſtible body itſclf were converted into 
chemiſts. fire, Accordingly Sir Iſaac Newton propoſes it as 


a query, whether groſs bodies aud light are not con- 


vertible into one another? and many chemiſts of a 
more modern date have determined this queſtion in the 
affirmative, by maintaining that the light of the ſun 1s 

or contains % Se The interference of the air, 
however, in moſt caſes of combuſtion known to us, 
proved a difficulty in this theory almoſt, if not to- 
tally, unſurmountable ; for if the fire proceeds entirely 
from the combuſtible body, what occaſion is there for 
any third ſubſtance diſtin both from the fire and 
that body to produce combuſtion ? This naturally 
excited a conjecture, that the fire by which the com- 
buſtible body is conſumed, proceeds in reality from 
the air, and not from the body itſelf. And hence we 
ſee that Mr Hutchinſon's ſyſtem of fire and air being 
convertible into one another, might have paſſed as a 

2 rational human theory, if he had not attempted to force 
True prin- it npon mankind as a divine revelation, The modern 
ciple on gifcoveries in acrology, however, have entirely diſ- 
whichcom- proved this da with regard to our atmoſphere 


4 FRE conſidered as a whole, at the ſame time that they point 
plained, Out the true method, as far as our faculties ſeem ca- 


pable of comprehending it, by which this myſterious 
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phlogiſton, he conſiders heat and light themſelves as theory. 


COM 
operation is performed. It is now almoſt univerſally Comby. 
known, that the air we breathe is compoſed of two ſtion. 
kinds of elaſtic fluids, only one of which (called dephlo- 
giſticated, pure, empyreal, or vital air) contributes to the 
ſupport of flame, as well as of animal life; and this 
part is found to be by far the leaſt in quantity of the 
atmoſphere we breathe, It is computed from good 
obſcrvations, that, among the various component parts 
of our atmoſphere, there is about one-fourth, „„ ac- 
cording to Mr Scheele, or one-fifth according to Mr 
Cavendiſh, contained in it; and to this ſmall part alone 
is owing the combuſtion of inflammable bodies. 3 
Since the eſtabliſhment of this important fact, ſe- M. Lavoi. 
veral theories of combuſtion have been formed. Ac- ſiers theo- 
cording to M. Lavoiſier, dephlogiſticated air is a com- ry. 
pound of two ſubſtances intimately combined; one is 
called by him the 9xygerous principle, and the other 
ſpecific elementary firz. During the combuſtion of ſul- 
phur, phoſphorus, inflammable air, or any other ſub- 
{tance of that kind, the oxygenous principle of the 
dephlogiſticated air, according to him, combines with 
theſe bodies, to which it has a ſtrong attraction, and 
forms new compounds of ſalts and other bodies; at 
the ſame time that the elementary fire contained in 
theſe 1s ſet looſe, and becomes ſenſible, producing heat 
and flame, according to circumſtances. Thus the fire 
produced in combuſtion does not proceed from the 
burned body, but from the decompoſition of the de- 
phlogiſticated air, in which it is contained in a latent 
and inſenſible ſtate; while its oxygenous principle 
combines with the ſulphur, phoſphorus, or inflam- 
mable air, and forms vitriolic and phoſphoric acids, or 
pure water. In like manner it is alſo ſuppoſed by this 
theory, 1. That metals are ſubſtanecs abſolutely ſimple. 
2. That metallic calces are true compounds formed by 
the oxygenous part of pure air with the metallic par- 
ticles; and, 3. That pure water is a ſimilar compound 
of the ſame principle with inflammable air. 4 
According to Fourcroy, combuſtible bodies are Fourcroy's 
thoſe which have a ſtrong attraction to combine or theory. 
unite with pure or dephlogiſticated air; and com- 
buſtion is nothing elſe but the act of that combina- 
tion. This aſſertion is founded on the following facts; 
1. That no ſubſtance can he burnt without air; 2. That 
the purer this air is, the more rapid is the combuſtion ; 
3. That in combuſtion, an abſorption or waſte of air 
always takes place; and, 4. That the reſiduum con- 
tains often a very ſenſible quantity of that pure air 
which it abſorbed, and which may ſometimes be ex- 
tracted from it. | os — | 5 
In Mr Schecele's new theory of heat, fire, light, and Scheele's 


compound ſubſtances. The former, according to him, 
conſiſts of phlogiſton and empyreal air. The calces of 
gold, reducible by heat alone, in a retort, ſhow that 
phlogiſton is contained in heat; becauſe it combines 
with the calces to revive them, and the dephlogiſti- 
cated air is found in the receiver. The precipitate 
per ſe of mercury, if revived in this manner, affords, 
according to our author, another inſtance of the truth 
of his doctrine : “ If phlogiſton alone (ſays he) could 
paſs through the retort, there would not be found the 
empyreal air in the receiver, and the ignoble metals 

might be revived in the ſame manner.“ 
Light, according to Mr Scheele, is a compound 
—— a containing 
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„„ 
containing phlogiſton and heat, from which both may 
ſeparate themſelves in proper circumſtances. A ſolu- 
tion of ſilver in nitrous acid mixed with chalk, and 
expoſed to the ſunſhine, is revived into a metallic form 
by the phlogiſton of light. Nitrous acid alſo in a 
glaſs veſſel, receives phlogiſton from light, and becomes 
of an orange colour : but if the glaſs be painted black, 
the acid receives the heat, not the phlogiſton. Even 
the various coloured rays of light, according to our 
author, contain unequal ſharcs of phlogiſton ; ſince the 
violet rays part more caſily with their phlogiſton to 
revive metals than any other. When light is not ſtop- 
ped in its paſſage, no heat is perceived ; but if ſtopped 
in its courſe, the oppoſing body receives heat, and 
ſometimes phlogiſton. Light ſcems therefore to be 
the matter of heat, loaded with a ſuperabundant quan- 
tity of phlogiſton. That which comes out from a fur- 


nace, produces heat on the ſurrounding bodies, which 


aſcends with the rarefied air ; proceeds forward in 


ſtraight lines; and may be reflected from poliſhed ſur- 
faces, With this peculiarity, that a concave glaſs mir- 
ror retains the heat, whilſt it reflects the light; for al- 
though its focus is bright, yet it is not warm. A 
pane of glaſs alſo put before a burning mirror, re- 


tains the heat, and allows the light to paſs through 


It. 


Fire is the more or leſs heated, or more or leſs lu- 
minous ſtate of bodies, by which they are reſolved into 
their conſtituent parts, and entirely deſtroyed. It re- 


quires, that they be previouſly heated in a contact with 


the combuſtible body is diſſolved. 


air: for to every combuſtible body a certain quantity 


of heat muſt be communicated, in order to ſet it in the 
fiery commotion. | 5 
Combuſtion is the action of heat penetrating the 
pores of bodies, and deſtroying their coheſion: in this 
caſe the body parts with its phlogiſton, provided there 
be a ſubſtance preſent which has a ſtrong attraction 
for the inflammable principle. If the heating be per- 
formed in open air, the empyreal part, on account of 


1ts ſtronger attraction, unites with the inflammable 


principle, which is thus ſet at liberty; from which 
union the heat is compounded ; and ſcarcely 1s this 
heat generated, when the combuſtible body is {till 
more expanded by it than in the beginning, and its 
phlogiſton more laid open, The more the heat is in- 
creaſed, the more minute are the particles into which 


meets more ſurfaces ; conſequently comes in contact 


with more phlogiſton; and, according to its nature, 


moſt elaſtic ſubſtance, light, is compoſed ; which, ao 


1 

Dr Craw- 
ford's theo- 
17. 


forms an union with a greater quantity of it, which 
produces a radiant heat. At this moment the conſtitu- 
ent parts of the combuſtible body are ſo much diſunited 
by the ſtill increaſing heat, that the empyreal air, con- 
tinving to pour in upon it in ſtreams, attracts the 
phlogiſton in ſtill greater quantities; and hence the 


cording to the quantity of combuſtible matter, ſhows 
various colours. | | 


The laſt theory we ſhall here take notice of is that 


of Dr Crawford. He has by a great number of ex- 
periments endeavoured to ſhow, that bodies which con- 


tain a large portion of phlogiſton, poſſeſs but a ſmall 
ſhare of ſpecific heat or fire; on the contrary, that 
thoſe with a great ſhare of this laſt, contain bur little 
phlogiſton ; and laſtly, thoſe which are deprived of 
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The empyreal air 


COM 


phlogiſton, increaſe their capacity for ſpecific fire. Combu- 


Thus, when regulus of antimony is deprived of its phlo- 
giſton, by calcination, which is then called diaphoretic 
antimony, 1t nearly triples its ſpecific fire. The ſame 
change takes place in crocus martis and in iron. This fact 
is generally true, whatever be the nature of the ſub- 
ſtance: and even the aeriform ones are in the ſame 
caſe, for phlogiſticated air has very little ſpecific fire, 
common air has more of it, and dephlogiſticated air 
ſhows a moſt prodigious quantity. 
it is clear, that phlogiſton and fire are diſtinct, and 
incompatible ſubſtances; ſo that when one enters in- 
to the compoſition of any body, the other of courſe is 
expelled from it. Thus metals are calcined in con- 
ſequence of a double attraction, by which the metal 
imparts its phlogiſton to the air, while the air commu- 
nicates its fire to the metallic calces; which is further 


confirmed by the air that is found in metallic calces, 


whoſe increaſed weight by calcination correſponds to 
the air that is expelled from them by their reduction to 
a metallic ſtate, | | | 

All combuſtible bodies are abſolutely in the ſame 
caſe. By theſe are meant ſuch bodies as contain a 


large quantity of phlogiſton in their compolition, but 
looſely adherent to them. Dephlogiſticated air, which 


is greatly loaded with ſpecific fire, has at the ſame 
time a ſtrong attraction for phlogiſton ; and, in the act 
of combuſtion, communicates 1ts fire to the combu- 
ſtible body, whilſt the air becomes phlogiſticated or 
loaded with phlogiſton, Thus we find, that ſulphur 
contaminates the air, when burned, by the phlogiſton 


it throws into it, and the produced vitriolic acid, if 


any, becomes impregnated with the fame. 
In ſome caſes the moſt intenſe heat or ſenſible fire is 


produced in the combuſtion ; but in others it is very 


moderate. This variation generally depends on the 
quantity and quality of the vapours produced during 


the combuſtion : when theſe are very inconſiderable, 


and the reſiduum cannot abſorb the fire which is emit- 
ted by the air, the remainder 1s precipitated, or dif- 


fuſed all around, and produces a very ſenſible heat. On 
the contrary, if the vapours are capable of abſorbing 


it, very little heat is produced. We know, by the 
moſt certain experiments, that, for inſtance, the vapour 
of water abſorbs about 8co degrees of heat beyond 


that of its boiling ſtate ; from whence it follows, that 


whenever there is a quantity of watery vapours produ- 


ced by combuſtion, very little ſenſible fire muſt be felt. 
So when ſpirits of wine are fired, the heat then produ- 


ced by the combuſtion is very inconſiderable, the great- 
er part being abſorbed by the watery vapours that are 


then produced: but when the phoſphorus of Kunkel 
is ſet on fire, the heat is very ſtrong ; there being bat 


a ſmall quantity of acid to carry off the ſpecific fire that 
is ſet looſe, 


From theſe facts 


ſtion. 


| j | 
Theſe are the principal theories of combuſtion that M. Magel- 


have appeared. 
Cronſtedr's Mineralogy the above account is taken, 
objects to M. Lavoiſier's opinion, that the oxygenous 
principle cannot be ſhown to our ſenſes, nor is it better 
demouſtrated than the ph/ogiſton ſuppoſed by the great 
Stahl and his followers. M. Fourcroy's ſyſtem he 
ſuppoſes to be leſs objectionable : but to Scheele he 
objects from Mr Kirwan, 1. That in no inſtance it ap- 
pears that phlogiſton penetrates glaſs, much leſs a 

Aa 2 compound 


M. Magellan, from whoſe notes on lan's re- 
marks. 


G 


Combu- compound of pure air and phlogiſton; and, 2dly, That 


ſtion. if Mr Scheele's notions were true, then other metallic 


calces, or at leaſt black manganeſe, would be reduced 
by heat alone : for this calx dephlogiſticates nitrous 
acid, and has a ſtronger affinity with phlogiſton 
than it; and therefore ought to decompoſq the heat 
with as great facility as the nitrous acid, or even with 
greater on account of its greater attraction. I he 
—— objection M. Magellan does not ſuppoſe to be 
altogether concluſive, as there are many combinations 
(he ſays) of two or more ſubſtances that paſs through 
bodies, cach of which would be ſtopped before they 
were combined ; and what Mr Schecle has ſaid on 
light ſeems to prove that glaſs is not always quite im- 
pervious to phlogiſton ; but the latter he deems altoge- 

ther unanſwerable. | | 
Having thus rejected three of theſe theories, he ac- 
quieſces in that of Dr Crawford, which, he tells us, 
„is the moſt ſatisfactory concerning the nature and 
proceſs of combuſtible bodics and of their combuſtion, 
ſo far as the preſent ſtate of our knowledge has opened 
the field of our views into the operations of nature,” 
Before ſuch a full aſſent, however, is given to any 
theory, it is altogether neceſſary that it ſhould be con- 
filtent with every known fact, as far as that fact can 
be inveltipatcd by us in our preſent ſtate of Knowledge; 
and that this is not the caſe with the theories cither 
of Fourcroy, Scheele, or Crawford, will appear from 

„ the following conſiderations. 

Objeftions TI. With regard to that of Fourcroy, it is evidently 
to M. Four- deficient in one of the ellential requiſites to produce 
eroy's the- combuſtion, even fire itſelf ; for if combuſtion depends 
N only on the altraclian between combuſtible bodies and 


pure air, then it ought to take place on all occaſions. 


wherever pure air and combuſtible bodies are preſented 

to each other. But this is not the caſe; for though 

we pit a piece of unlighted charcoal into a jar full of 
dephlogiſticated air, no combuſtion will enſuc. To 

produce this it is neceſlary that the charcoal be already, 

in part at leaſt, in a ſtate of combuſtion, or that fire 

be applied to it from without. This theory there- 

fore, inſtead of explaining the matter, gives not the 

ſmalleſt inſight into it; ſince we are perpetually left to 

ſcek for the cauſe of the fire which produced that in 

\ queſtion : for the combination of a combuſtible body 

9 with air is the et of combuſtion, not the cauſe, 

To Mr II. Mr Scheele's thcory is ſo exceedingly contrary to 
Scheelc's. the common notions of mankind, that it can ſcarce 
ever be ſeriouſſy believed. 


can never be ſuppoſed by any mortal to conſiſt princi— 

pally of a ſubſtance as groſs as the foot of our chim-_ 

neys, without a degree of evidence of which the ſubject 
10 is quite incapable, 


To Mr III. Under the article ChEmisTRY, Dr Crawford's 
Craws 


ford's. 


theory of heat is fully conſidered, and found to be in- 
ſufficient, It is there ſhown that the degree of /þe- 
cific heat contained in bodies cannot be meaſured by 
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The pure light of the ſun 


COM 

any method yet known tous; that the phraſe, quanti- 
ty of heat, ſo frequently made uſe of by Dr Crawford 
and others, is vagie, inaccurate, and improper ; as ex- 
preſſing only the degree of ſenſible heat extricated, pro- 
duced, generated, or which becomes perceptible in cer- 
tain circumſtances by us, without regard to the real 
quantity contained in the body itſelf, either originally, 
or after it has parted with that in queſtion, Thus all 
experiments founded on the quantities of ſpecific heat 
contained in different bodies muſt be fallacious and in- 


concluſive. Not to inſiſt, however, on theſe general ar- 


guments, it is contrary to fact, that ““ bodies which 


contain a large portion of phlogiſton contain but 


a ſmall ſhare ot ſpeciſic heat, and vice verſa, as the 
Doctor aſſerts; which will appear from the following 


conliderations. 


1. The only methods by which we can meaſure the 
quantity of any material ſubſtance is either by its bulk 
or weight, | | 


2. Whatever occnpics ſpace, and reſiſts the touch, 


we have a right to call a material ſubſtance, whe- 
ther we can ſce it and weigh it or not. 
which is inviſible, and not very caſily ponderable, 
is univerſally allowed to be a ſubſtance and noi à 
quality. 


3. In caſes where we cannot conveniently meaſure 
the weight of any ſubſtance, its quantity mult always 


be judged of by its bulk, Thus the quantity of air 
contained in a bladder, or in a bellows, is always 
judged of by the depree of expanſion of either. 
4. Heat, which is till more ſubtile than air, is mea- 
ſured in this way, as Dr Crawford himſelf acknow- 
ledges ; for the expanſions of mercury arc in an arith- 
wag progreſſion expreſſive of the real degrees of 
cat. 
5. Applying this rule to bodies in general, we muſt 
conclude, that the cxpanſions of all bodies will be in 
proportion to the degrees of heat which they con- 
tain. Thus, if a body is expanded by heat to double 


its bulk, and in this ſtate remains even when the heat- 


ing cauſe is withdrawn, we may then fay with juſtice, 
that this body contains double the quantity of Alen. 
or ſpecific heat that it did before, and ſo on ( a). 

6. As the vapour of water is found to abſorb a vaſt 
quantity of heat, and likewiſe to become prodigiouſly 
expanded in compariſon with the water from whence 
it 15 produced, we may juſtly conclude, that the 
quantity of heat abſorbed, or of ſpecific heat contained 
in the ſteam, is to the ſpecific heat contained in the 


water as the bulk of the ſteam is to that of the water. 


It is difficult indeed to determine how much ſteam 
exceeds in bulk the water from which it is derived : 
but from ſome experiments, Dr Black concludes, 
that it is augmented in bulk between 1600 and 1700 
times; and from the great quantity of heat emitted by 
ſteam during its condenſation, which in ſome caſes ex- 
cceds 100 degrees of Fahrenheit, we have reaſon 10 


believe 


—— 


() This is not contradictory to the obſervation that the expanſions of all bodies are not in proportion 


— — 


to the degree with which they are heated, nor equal at different times. It is the degree of heat 44/rbed 
and entangled among the particles of the body which expands it, not that which flows out from it, and affects 


our ſenſes or the thermometer. Thus, thou 


: | zh a body is heated to 100 3 it may abſorb only 10; and, 
after it has done ſo, it may require 300 or 400 degrees more to cauſe it abſorb other ten. — 


Thus air, 
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believe that the quantity of its expanſion is proportion- mixed, combuſtion ought immediately to enſue. But Combu- 
* able to chat of the heat ablorbed, this is not the caſe, A candle, a ſpark of electricity, ſtion. 
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— 7. As we thus are aſcertained, by the great expan- 


ſion of aqueous vapour, that it has abſorbed a vaſt 
quantity of heat, it will evidently follow, that from 
the expanſion of other ſubſtances we ought alſo to 
know the quantity of heat ablorbed by them. To 
apply this then to the preſent caſe, In Dr Prieſtley's 
experiments on the converſion of charcoal into inflam- 


mable air, he found, that one grain of charcoal, diſ- 
perſed by the heat of the fun in vacuo, gave 11x 


ounce meaſures of inflammable air. In another ex- 
periment, he found that 2“ grains of charcoal gave 


15 ounce meaſures of the fame kind of air. But from 


a computation of the weight of the air ſo produced, 
it appcars, that at leaſt an equal quantity of water 
with that of the charcoal goes to the compoſition of 
theacrial fluid. In meaſuring this expanſion, therefore, 
we may allow one-half for that of the water requilite 


to form the inflammable air; and hence the grain of 
charcoal, properly ſpeaking, abſorbs only three ounce 
meaſures of fire, That this expanſion was the effect of 


fire is very evident ; forthere was nothing elſe preſent 
but {ire, or the concentrated light of the ſun : the ex- 
periment being performed by means of a burning glaſs 
in vacuo, It cannot be a fact then, as Dr Crawford 
alerts, that a phlogiſtic body contains but a ſmall 
quantity of ſpecific heat; for here ſo ſmall] a quantity 
as one grain of charcoal was made to contain as much 
ſpccific fire as is cquivalent in bulk to three ounce 
meaſures. It appears, therefore, that the quantity of 
ſpecific fire contained in bodies is not determined by 


their being combuſtible or not, or by their containing 
phlogiſton or not: much leſs can we believe that heat 
aud phlogiſton are { incompatible with one another, 

that where “ one enters into the compolition of any 


body the other is of courſe expelled from it;“ ſince 
here we find the pureſt fire we know united in vaſt 


quantity with the pureſt phlogiſton we know, and 
both together conſtituting one of the moſt inſlammable 


ſubſtances in nature, viz. inflammable air. | 
8. In like manner muſt the laſt part of the Doctor's 


or, in a word, ſome body already in a ſtate of combuſtion, 
muſt be applied before we can produce the effect in 
queſtion, We muſt therefore ſeck for the cauſe of 
combuſtion in the burning body applied, which will be 
found equally inexplicable ; and thus we cannot proceed 


a ſingle ſtep in real knowledge, though aſſiſted by all 
that Dr Crawford has adyanced. 


II 


10. The theory of M. Lavoiſier, notwithſtand- M. Lavoi- 
ing M. Magellan's criticiſm, ſeems to come much fier's theo- 
nearer the truth than that of Dr Crawford. With re- Y. Prefer- 


gard to the exiſtence of what Lavoilter calls the oxy- 
genous principle, it is certainly eſtabliſhed on as ſure 
gronnds as that of any inviſible ſubſtance can be. M. Ma- 
gellan complains, without reaſon, that it“ cannot be 
lhown to our ſenſes.“ It has not yet indeed been 
made viſible per Je; but it is found to increaſe the 
weight of bodies very ſcnfibly. Perhaps, indeed, it 
may not be an 0xygeno!s or acidifying principle; per- 
haps it may be water, or ſome other ſubſtance ; but 
ſtill it is ſomething which, by being combined with ele- 
mentary fire, is expanded into a vaſt bulk, and which, 
by being deprived of this fire, ſhrinks into its former 
dimenſions, Thus it maniteſts itſelf to be a real ſub- 


able to the 


former. 


{tance ; and not only fo, but a terreſtrial gravitating ſub- 


{tance ; and which, even when lightened by a mixture of 
charcoal ſo as to con{litute the ſolid part of fixed air, 
has been ſhown nearly to equal the denſity ef gold. In 


this reſpect, therefore, M. Lavoiſier's theory is fault- 
leſs, as well as in that which aflirms that in the act of 


combuſtion the dephlogiſticated air parts with its fire; 
but it is imperfect in this reſpect, that he does not con- 
ſider the quantity of fire contained in the inflammable 
body, which is thrown out at the ſame time, nor the 
occation there is for ſome body in a ſtate of actual in- 
flammation to begin the combuſtion. That the com- 
binations mentioned by him do actually take place is 
not denied ; but they are undoubtedly conſequences of 
the combuſtion, not cauſes of it, as they are generally 
ſuppoſed. To underſtand this ſubject fully, therefore, 
It will ſtill be neceſſary to conſider farther, 


: . 12 
theory be erroneous, viz. that“ in the act of com- iT. Under the article CHEMISTRY, already quoted, Another 
buſtion the dephlogiſticated air communicates its fire it is ſhown that heat and cold are not eſſentially diſtinct theory. 


to the combuſtible body. In the inflance juſt now 


adduced, the combuſtible ſubſtance, inflammable air, 


contains already as much fire as it can hold ; and ac- 
cording to the general rule in theſe caſcs, if it was to 
abſorb more fire, it ought to become {till more expand- 
cd. But inſtead of this, when dephlogiſticated and in- 
flammable air mixed together in due proportion, are ſet 
on fire, they ſhrink in a manner into nothing ; ſo that 
it is plain, inſtead of one communicating its tire to the 
other, both of them throw out almoſt all the fire they 


contain; ſo that they are no longer air, but water, or 
ſome other ſubſtance about which philoſophers arc not 


yet agreed. 
9. Dr Crawford's theory of combuſtion is liable to 


the very ſame objection with that of Fourcroy, vz. that 
it ſets aſide the neceſſity of any external cauſe to ſet on 


fire the combuſtible bodies. If dephlogiſticated air at- 
tracts the phlogiſton of the combuſtible body, and the 
phlogiſton in the latter attracts the fire of the dephlo- 
giſticated air, the couſcquence of which is combuſtion ; 
ten, wherever dephlogiſticated andinflammable air are 


from one another, but that heat conſiſts in the motion 
of a certain ſubtle and inviſible fluid from a centre to- 


wards a circumference, and that cold conſiſts in the 


action of the ſame fluid from a circumference to a cen- 
tre. In other words, when elementary fire acts from 
any body outwards, we ſay that body is het, becauſe it 
heats other bodies; but when it flows from others into 
any particular body, we call the latter cold, as depri- 
ving the neighbouring bodies of part of their relative 
quantity of heat, We may farther illuſtrate this by 
the example of clectricity, where the fluid ruſhing out 
from any body produces a kind of eleQricity called 
poſitive ; but, when entering into it, produces another, 
oppoſite in many reſpects to the former, called nega- 
tive electricity. In like manner all bodies in the actof 
throwing out elementary fire are hot, and in the act 
of abſorbing it cold, Vapours of all kinds, therefore, 
ought to be naturally cold : and experience ſhows that 
they really are ſo; for, by means of evaporation, very 
intenſe degrees of cold may be produced. See Col p 
and EvaPORATION. | 
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ticles to each other, that is the cauſe of heat; but the 


Con. [ 

12. In moſt terreſtrial bodies the heat eaſily flows 
out from one to another, and therefore they are in a 
manner indifferent as to the ſtate of being either hot or 
chld : but in vapours, the heat, having once flowed in- 
to them, continues to have a tendency to do ſo without 
regard to the external temperature of bodies. Hence 
theſe fluids are naturally cold to the touch ; and thoſe 
who have been immerſed in clouds on the tops of high 
mountains or otherwiſe have uniformly related that 


they found the vapour exceſſively cold; and thus our 


atmoſphere, unleſs ſupplied by the powerful influ- 
ence of the ſun-beams, not only becomes extremely 


cold itſelt, but likewiſe cools to an extreme degree 


the ſurface of the earth and every thing upon It. 

13. In all caſcs therefore, where a quantity of ya- 
pour, whether inflammable or not, is collected into one 
place, there is a conſtant influx, or at Icaſt a conſtant 
preſſure inwards of the elementary fire exiſting inviſi- 


bly all around; which preſſure muſt continue until by 
ſome means or other the flow or preſſure of ctherial 


fluid be reverſed, and inſtead of tending from without 
inwards, is made to tend from within outwards. 

14. One method of reverſing this influx is by exter- 
nal preſſure, or by any other incans bringing the par- 
ticles of vapour ncarer to one another. On this ſub- 


ject, a treatiſe has been written by Dr Webſter of 


Edinburgh, in which he endeavours to cſtabliſh the 
doctrine, that condenſation is in all caſes the cauſe of 
heat. That it really is the immediate cauſe, in a great 
many caſes, is very certain ; but it is equally evident 
that even in theſe caſes, the cauſe of condenſation muſt 
be the ultimate cauſe of heat. Thus, if a quantity of 
air be violently compreſſed in an air-gun, it is found 
to become hot ; but though the . compreſſion be the 


immediate cauſe, the force by which the compreſſion is 
occaſioned muſt be the ultimate cauſe of the heat. 
The immediate agent, however, by which the heat is 


produced, is neither the compreſſing cauſe nor the 
condenſation, but the efflux of elementary fire from the 


air, by bringing the particles of the latter nearer to cach 


other. In ike manner, when iron is hammered until it 
becomes hot, the meta! may probably be ſuppoſed to be 
condenſed, and the elementary fire to be ſqueezed out 
of it as water from a ſpunge : but it is neither the ac- 
tion of the hammer, nor the approximation of the par- 


flux of elementary fire directed from the iron every 
where from within outwards, | 
15. Thus we may now at once explain the action of 


combuſtion ; to do which, we ſhall take the example 


of a mixture of inflammable and dephlogiſticated air 
already mentioned. When theſe are mixed together, 


there is a conſtant preſſure of the elementary fluid in- 


wards from all quarters into the aerial vapours, 5 
which their claſticity and form as airs are preſerved, 
and this preſſure will continue as long as we let them 
remain undiſturbed. But when a burning body 1s 
brought into contact with them, the influx of the ele- 
mentary fire is not only prevented but reyerſed in that 
part which comes in contact with the burning body. 
Thus the whole conſtitution of both inflammable and 
dephlogiſticated airs is deſtroyed ina moment; forthe 
ſubtle fluid, feeling (if we may uſe the expreſſion) that 
the preſſure is leſſened in one place, inſtantly directs its 


whole force thither: and the preſſure inwards being 
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thus reverſed in this part inſtantly becomes ſo in every Combu- 


other, and the whole fluid contained in both is diſchar- 
ged with a bright flaſh and lond exploſion. 
16. Ina ſimilar manner may we explain the com- 
buſtion of ſolid bodies. None of theſe can be ignited 
without the aſſiſtance of external fire. This in the 
firſt place rareſics ſome part of them into vapour; 
which by means of dephlopiſticated air is decompoſed 
in the manner already mentioned ; while, by mcans of 
the heat thrown out, a freſh quantity of vapour is raiſed, 
at the ſame time that the fire is augmented, and would 
continue to be ſo in inſinilum, as long as fuel could be ſup- 
When no more inflammable vapour can be rai- 
{cd, the combuſtion ceaſes of courſe ; and the remain- 
der becomes charcoal, aſhes, flag, &c. according to its 
different nature, or the combinations it is capable of aſ- 
ſuming with the terreſtrial or gravitating part of the 
pure air by which the fire was ſupplied. 


17. It may now be aſked, If the cauſe of combu- Obje 


ſtion. 


13 
Etions 


ſtion be merely the reverſing of the influx of elemen- anſwered, 


tary fire, why cannot inflammable vapours be fired 7: 
vacuo, by means of heat applied to ſome part of them 
externally ? Thus, as inflammable air has a conſtant 
influx of elementary fire into it, why may not this in- 
flux be reverſed, and a flame produced, not ſo violent 
indeed as with dephlogiſticated air, but ſufficient to 
authoriſe us to ſay that ſuch a body was actually in 


the ſtate of combuſtion ? But this, we know, cannot 


be the caſe unleſs ſome pure air be admited; for a 


ſtream of inflammable air, if nothing elſe be admit- 


ted, will as effectually put out a fire as a ſtream of wa- 
ter. Here, however, we may reply, that this would 
ſuppoſe inflammable air to be deſtroyed by the very 
power by which it was produced, It ſeems to be the 
nature of all yapours to abſorb heat without any li— 
mitation, as is evident by the increaſe of elaſticity in 
them by an increaſe of heat. Elementary fire 1s one 
of the component parts of vapour, and no ſubſtance can 
be decompolcd merely by the action of one of its com- 
ponent parts. Something heterogeneous muſt there- 
fore be added, on which one or both of the compo» 
nent parts may act; and then the vapour will be de- 


compoſed in vacuo as well as in the open air, though 


with leſs obvious circumſtances. Thus charcoal once 
diſperſed by heat into inflammable air cannot be de- 
compoſed merely by heat, becauſe itstendency is always 
to abſorb this element: But if into a jar full of in- 
flammable air we introduce a quantity of calx of lead, 
and then heat it, the preſſure of the fluid is interrupt- 


ed in that part where the calx is, and preſently be- 


comes reverſed by means of the additional heat there, 
which, at the ſame time that it furniſhes no more char- 
coal, affords a ſubſtance with which the charcoal in 
the inflammable air may unite. The air 1s therefore 
decompoſed, thouph too ſlowly to produce actual 
flame. For combuſtion, therefore, it is neceſſary that 
the following circumſtances ſhould concur: 1. The 
mixture of two vapours containing a great quantity of 
ſpecific fire each. 2. That the terreſtrial baſes of 
theſe vapours ſhould be capable of acting upon one 


another ; but no third ſibſtance capable of immedi- 


ately abſorbing the fire ſhould be preſent. 2. The 
preſence of actual fire in ſome part, to leſſen the preſ- 
ſure of the elementary fluid, ſet it in motion, and re- 
yerſe it. This is the caſe when inflammable and de- 

phlogiſticated 
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the one, known to be charcoal, is capable of being 
united by means of heat to the baſis of dephlogiſti- 
cated air, and of forming with it in ſome caſes tixed 
air, in others water, or ſome other ſubſtance, according 
to their various proportions; and after this union is 
formed, there is no third ſubſtance by which the ele- 
mentary fire may be abſorbed. The inflamed body by 


which they are ſet on fire firſt leſſens the inward preſ- 


ſure of the elementary fire on one part, by which the 
baſes are allowed to approach nearer each other, and 
to form a chemical union according to the general ob- 


ſervation : But this union cannot be effected without 


_ duced. | 
vaſt quantity of ſpecific fire, and though it is decom- . 


the emiſſion of part of the elementary fire, which be- 
ing contained in the mixture in great quantity, pro- 
duces a bright flame. This leflens the preſſure ſtill 
more; à new chemical union and a new flame are pro- 


duced; and ſo on as long as any of the materials re- 


main. | | 
When all theſe circumſtances concur, it is not a 
property peculiar to dephlopiſticated air to ſapport 


flame, though it ſeems to be lo to preſerve animal life. 


It is well known that pyrophorus will burn in com- 
mon nitrous air, and a candle will burn with an en- 
larged flame in that kind called dephl/ogiſticated nitrous 
air, But where any of the concurrent circumſtances 
abovementioned is wanting, no combuſtion will be pro- 
Thus, though the ſteam of water contains a 


poſed by paſling over red-hot iron, yet no combuſtion 
is produced; becauſe, in the very moment of extrica- 
tion, the elementary fire finds a quantity of phlogiſtion 


either in the iron, the water itſelf, or both, with which 


it combines, and forms inflammable air, but withoat 


any flame. : 5 | 
With regard to the ſubſtances which have the pro- 
perty of taking fire ſpontaneouſly, as PhosPHoRUS 


and PYRoPHORUS, ſee theſe articles. 


COMEDY, a ſort of dramatic poetry, which gives 
a view of common and private life, recommends vir- 
tue, and corrects the vices and follies of mankind by 
means of ridicule. See the article POETRY. 

This laſt kind alone was received among the Ro- 
mans, who nevertheleſs made a new ſubdiviſion of it 
into ancient, middle, and new, according to the vari- 
ous periods of the commonwealth. Among the anci- 
ent comedies were reckoned thoſe of Livius Androni- 
cus; among the middle thoſe of Pacuvius; and among 
the new ones, thoſe of Terence. They likewiſe di- 


ſtinguiſhed comedy according to the quality of the 


perſons repreſented, and the dreſs they wore, into 


togatæ, prætextatæ, trabeatæ, and terbernariæ, which 
laſt agrees pretty nearly with our farces. Among us, 


comedy is diſtinguiſhed from farce, as the former re- 
preſents nature as ſhe is; the other diſtorts and over- 
charges her. They both paint from the life, but with 
different views : the one to make nature known, the 
other to make her ridiculous. | N 
COMENIUS (John Amos), a grammarian, and 
Proteſtant divine, born in Moravia in 1592. He was 
eminent for his deſign to introduce a new method 


of teaching languages; for which purpoſe he publiſh- 


ed ſome eſſays in 1616, and had prepared ſome others, 


when the Spaniards pillaged his library, after having 
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taken the city of Fulnec, where he was miniſter and Comet 


maſter of the ſchool, Comenius fled to Leſna; a ci 


| _ Comines, 
of Poland, and taught Latin there. The book he pu- 


bliſhed in 1631, under the title of Janua Linguarum 
reſerata, gained him a prodigious reputation, inſomuch 
that he was offered a commiſſion for regulating all the 
{ſchools in Poland. The parliament of England deſi- 
red his aſſiſtance to regulate the ſchools in that king- 
dom. He arrived at London in 1641; and wonld 


have been received by a committee to hear his plan 


had not the parliament been taken up with other mat- 
ters, He therefore went to Sweden, being invited 
by a generous patron, who ſettled a ſtipend upon him 
that delivered him from the fatigues of teaching ; and 
now he employed himſelf wholly in diſcovering ge- 


neral methods for thoſe who inſtruted youth. In 
1657 he publiſhed the different parts of his new me- 


thod of teaching. He was not only taken up with the 


reformation of ſchools ; bur he alſo filled his brain with 


prophecies, the fall of Antichriſt, Millennium, &c. At 


laſt Comenius took it into his head to addreſs Louis 
XIV. of France, and to ſend him a copy of the pro- 


phecies of Drabicius ; inſinuating that it was to this 
monarch God promiſed the empire of the world. 
became ſenſible at laſt of the yanity of his labours, 
and died in 1671. | | 


COMET, an opaque, ſpherical, and ſolid body like 


a planet, performing revolutions about the fun in ellip- 
tical orbits, which have the ſun in one of their foci. 
There 1s a popular diviſion of comets into failed, 

bearded, and hairy comets : though this diviſion rather 
relates to the different circumſtances of the ſame co- 


met, than to the phenomena of ſeveral. Thus when 


the light is weſtward of the ſun, and ſets after it, the 


comet is {aid to be failed, becauſe the train follows it 


in the manner of a tail: when the comet is eaſtward 
of the ſun, and moves from it, the comet is ſaid to be 


bearded, becauſe the light marches before it in the 
manner ofa beard. Laſtly, when the comet and the 
ſun are diametrically oppoſite (the earth between 
them), the train is hid behind the body of the comet, 
except a little that appears round it in the form of a 
border of hair : and from this laſt appearance the word 
comet is derived; as xopurng cometa, comes from xeon, 
coma, hair. But there has been comets whoſe diſk 


was as clear, as round, and as well defined, as that of 


Jupiter, without eſther tail, beard, or coma. See A- 
STRONOMY-TJndes, 9 | 2A 


COMETARIUM, a curious machine, exhibiting 


an idea of the revolution of ' a comet about the ſun. 
See ASTRONOMY=-Jndex. | 


COMETEAN, a town of Bohemia in the circle of 


Saltz, with a handſome town-houſe. It was taken by 
ſtorm in 1421, andall the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, put to the ſword. It is ſeated in a fer- 
tile plain, in E. Long. 13. 25. N. Lat. 50. 30, 
COMET ES, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants. 
The involucrum is tetraphyllous and triflorous; the 
calyx tetraphyllous; the capſule tricoccous. 

COMFREY. See SYMPHYTUM, 

COMINES (Philip de), an excellent hiſtorian, 
born of a noble family in Flanders in 1446. He lived 
in a Kind of intimacy with Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, for about eight years: but being ſeduced 

| to 


He 


COM ſ- 208 COM 
Comines to the court of France by Louis XI. he was highly The power of calling theſe aſſemblies belonged at Comitia. 


1. promoted by him, and executed ſeveral ſucccſsful ne- firſt only to the kings; but upon the eſtabliſhment of — 
Comitia, gociations. After this King's death he experienced the democracy, the {ame privilege was allowed to moſt 
— —2— : 


many troubles on account of being a forcigner, by the 
envy of other courtiers, and lay long in priſon before 
he was diſcharged; he died in 1599. Comines was 
a man of more natural abilitics than learning ; he 
ſpoke ſeveral living, but knew nothing of the dead 
languages; he has left behind him ſome memoirs of 
his own times, that are admired by all truc judges of 


hiſtory. Catherine de Medicis uſed to ſay, that Co- 


mines made as many heretics in politics as Luther had 
in religion. 

CouixEs, a town of French Flanders on the lines 
which the French have made to defend their country 
againſt the Auſtrian Netherlands. It is ſituated on 
the river Lis, in E. Long. 3. 1. N. Lat. 50. 30. 
COMITAT US, in law, a county, Ingulphus tells 
us, that England was firſt divided into counties by 
king Alfred; and the counties into hundreds, and 
theſe again into tythings ; and Forteſcue writes, that 
regnum Anglia per comitatus, ut regnum Francie per 
ballioatus diſtinguitur. Sometimes it is taken for a ter- 
ritory or juriſdiction of a particular place; as in Mat. 
Paris, anno 1224. Sec CouNnTY. 

 COMITIA, in Roman antiquity, were general aſ- 
ſemblics of the people, lawfully called by ſome ma- 
giſtrate for the enjoinment or prohibition of any thing 
by their votes, OE. 5 
The proper comitia were of three ſorts; curlata, 


ceuturlata, and tributa; with reference to the three 


grand diviſions of the city and people into curiæ, cone 
turiæ, and tribes ; For, by comitia calata, which we 
ſometimes meet With in authors, in elder times were 
meant all the comitia in general; the word calata 
ſrom 02.42, or cala, being their common epithet ; though 
it was at laſt reſtrained to two ſorts of aſſemblies, thoſe 


for the creation of prieſts, and thoſe for the regulation 


of laſt wills and teſtaments. 

The comitia curiata owe their origin to the diviſion 
which Romulus made of the people into 30 curiz ; 
ten being contained in every tribe. They anſwered 
in moſt reſpects to the pariſhes in our cities, being not 
only ſeparated by proper bounds and limits, but di- 
, Ringuiſhed too by their different places ſet apart for 
the celebration of divine ſervice, which was performed 
by particular prieſts (one to every curia), with the 
name of curiones. | | | 


Before the inſtitution of the comitia centuriata, all 
the grand concerns of the ſtate were tranſacted in the 


aſſembly of the curiz ; as the election of kings and 
other chief officers, the making and abrogating of 
laws, and the judging of capital cauſes. After the ex- 
pulſion of the kings, when the commons had obtained 


the privilege to have tribunes and ædiles, they elected 


them for ſome time at theſe aſſemblies; but that ce- 
remony being at length transferred to the comitia tri— 
buta, the curiæ were never convened to give their 
votes, except now and then upon account of making 
ſome particular law relating to adoptions, wills, and 
reſtaments, or the ercation of officers for an expedi— 
dition; or for electing ſome of the prieſts, as the ſam:- 
nes, and the curio maximus, or ſuperintendant of the 
curiones, who were themſclves choſen by every parti- 
cular curia. | 
2 


of the chief magiſtrates, and ſometimes to the pon- 
tifices. | | 3-4 By 

The perſons who had the liberty of voting here 
were ſuch Roman citizens as belonged to the curiz ; 
or ſuch as actually lived in the city, and conformed 
to the cuſtoms and rites of their proper curiz ; all 
thoſe being excluded who dwelt without the bounds 
of the city, retaining the ceremonies of their own 
country, though they had been honored with the 5, 
civitatis, or admitted free citizens of Rome. The 
place where the curiæ met was the co-mmtium, a part of 
the farum : No ſer time was appointed for the hold- 
ing theſe, or any other of the comitia, but only as 
bulmeſs required, | | 

The people being met together, and confirmed by 
the report of pood omens from the augurs (which was 
neceſſary in all the allemblies), the rogatio, or buſineſs 


to be propoſed to them, was publicly read. After 


this (if none of the magiſtrates interpoſed), upon 


the order of him that preſided in the comitia, the 
people divided into their proper curias, and conſulted. 


of the matter; and then the curias being called out, 
as it happened by lot, gave their votes man by man, 


in ancient times viva voce, and afterwards by tablets ; 


the moſt votes in every curia, going for the voice of the 
whole curia, and the moſt curiæ for the general con- 


ſent of the people. 


In the time of Cicero, the comitia curiata were ſo 
much out of faſhion, that they were formed only by 
30 lictors repreſenting the 3ocurix ; whence, in his 
ſecond oration againſt Rullus, he calls them comitia 
adumbrata. _ e | | 

The comilia centurivta were inſtituted by Servius 
Tullius: who, obliging every one to give a true ac- 
count of what he was worth, according to thoſe ac- 


counts, divided the people into fix ranks or claſſes, 


which he ſubdivided into 193 centuries. The firſt 
claſſis, containing the equites and richeſt citizens, 
conſiſted of 98 centuries. The ſecond taking in the 
tradeſmen and mechanics, conſiſted of 22 centuries. 
The third, 20. The fourth, 22. The fifth, 30. 
The f6xth, filled up with the poorer fort, but one 
century: and this, though it had the ſame name with 
the reſt, yet was ſeldom regarded, or allowed any 
power in public matters. Hence it is a common thing 
with the Roman authors, when they ſpeak of the claſſes, 


to reckon no more than five, the ſixth not being 


worth their notice. This laſt claſſis or order was di- 
vided into two parts, or orders; the proletarii and the 
capite cenſi. The former, as their name implies, were 
deſigned purely to ſtock the republic with men, ſince 
they could ſupply it with ſo little money; and the 
latter, who paid the loweſt tax of all, were rather 
counted and marſhalled by their heads than by their 
eſtates. | 

Perſons of the firſt rank, by reaſon of their pre-emi- 
nence, had the name of c/aſſici ; whence came the name 
of claſſici authores for the moſt approved writers. All 
others, of what claſſis ſoever, were ſaid to be infra 
claſſem. The aſſembly of the people by centuries was 
held for the electing of conſuls, cenſors, and prætors; 
as alſo for the judging of perſons accuſed of what they 


called 
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Comitia. 
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called crime perduellionis, or actions by which the party 


had thowed himſelf an enemy to the itatc, and tor tlie 


claſſes. 


confirmation of all ſuch laws as were propoled by the 


chief magiſtrates, who had the privilege of calling theſe 


allemblics. ; 

The place appointed for their meeting was the cam 
pus iartius; becauſe in the primitive times of the com- 
monwealth, when they were under continual appre- 
henſions of enemics, the people, to prevent any ſud- 
den aſſault, went armed, in martial order, to hold theſe 
a /Temblies; and were for that rcaſon forbidden by the laws 
to mect in the city, becauſc an army was upon no ac- 
count to be marſhalled within the walls: yet, in latter 
ages, it was thoaght ſufficient to place a body of ſol- 
diers as a guard in the janiculum, where an imperial 
ſtandard was erected, the taking down of which deno- 
ted the coneluſion of the comitia. | 

Though the time of holding theſe comitia for other 
matters Was undetermined ; yet the magiſtrates, after 
the year of the city bot, When they began to enter on 


their place, ou the kalends of January, were conſtantly 
deſigned about the end of July and the beginning of 


Auguſt, _ . En. : 
All the time between their election and conſirmation 
they continued as private perſons, that inquiſition 


might be made into the election, and the other candi- 


dates might have time to enter objections, if they met 


with any ſuſpicion of foul dealing. Yet, at the election 
of the cenſors, this cuſtom did not hold; but as ſoon 
as they were elected, they were immediately inveſted 
with the honour. _ | | 

By the inſtitution of theſe comitia, Servins Tullius 
ſecretly conveyed the whole of the power from the 
commons: for the centuries of the firſt and richeſt 
claſs being called out firft, who were three more in 
number than all the reſt put together, if they all agreed, 
as generally they did, the bulineſs was already deci- 
ded, and the other clailes were needleſs and inſignifi- 


cant. However, the three laſt ſcarce ever came to 


vote. 

The commons, in the time of the free ſtate, to re- 
medy this diſadvantage, obtained, that before they 
proceeded to voting any matter at theſe comitia, that 
century {hould give their ſuffrages firſt upon whom it 
fell by lot, with the name of ceuturia prerogativa ; the 
reſt being to follow according to the order of their 
After the conſtitution of the 35 tribes into 
which the claſſes and their centuries were divided in 
the firſt place, the tribes caſt lots which ſhould be 
prerogative tribe ; and then the centuries of the tribes 
for the honour of being a prerogative century. All 
the other tribes and centurics had the appellation of 
jure vacate, becauſe they were called out according to 
their proper places, | 

The prerogative century being choſen by lot, the 
chief magiſtrate, ſitting in a tent in the middle of the 
campus martius, ordered that century to come out and 
give their voices, upon which they preſently ſeparated 
from the reſt of the multitude, and came into an inclo- 
iced apartment, which they termed /epta, or 9vi/a, paſ- 
ſing over the pores or narrow boards laid there for the 
occaſion; on which account, de porte dejici ſignifies 10 
be denied the privilege of voting, and perſons thus dealt 
with are called depontant, 


At the hither end of the pontes ſtood the diris/tores 
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(a ſort of under officers ſo called from their marſhal- Comitia- 


— 


ling the people), and delivered to every man, in the — 


election of magittrates, as many tables as there ap- 
peared candidates, one of whole names was Written 
upon cvery tablet. A proper number of great cheſts 
were {ct ready in the ſepta, and every body threw in 
wich tablet he pleaſed. 

By the cheſts were placed ſome of the public ſer- 
vants, who taking out the tablets of every century, 
tor every tablet, made a prick or a point in another 
tablet which they Kept by them. Thus, the bulimels 


being decided by the moſt points, gave occationsto the 


ome tulit punttum, and the like. 

The ſame method was obſcrved in the judiciary pro- 
ceſs at theſe comitia, and in the confirmation of laws; 
except that, in both theſe caſes, only two tablets were 
offered tocvery perſon ; on-one of which was written 
U. R. and on the other A, in capital letters: the two 


tirſt ſtanding for ti rogas, © be it as you deſire,“ rela- 


ting to the magiſtrate who propoſed the queſtion ; and 


the laſt for autigus, or & I forbid it.“ 


It is remarkable, that though- in the election of 
mapiſtrates, and in theratincation of Jaws, the votes 
of that century, whoſe tablets were equally divided, 
fignilicd nothing; yet in trials of life and death, if the 


tablets pro and con, were the ſame in number, the per- 


{on was actually acquitted. | 5 | 

The diviſion of people into tribes was an invention 
of Romulus, after he had admitted the Sabines into 
Rome ; and though he conſtituted at that time only 


three, yet as the ſtate increaſed in power, and the 


city in number of inhabitants, they roſe by degrees o 
35. For a long time after this inſtitution, a tribe ſig- 


ni fied no more than ſuch a ſpace of ground with its in- 


habitants. But at laſt the matter was quite altered, 
and tribe was no longer pars urbii, but pars civitalis; not 
a quarter of the city, but a company of citizeps living 
where they pleaſed. This change was chicfly occa- 
ſioned by the original difference between the tribes in 
point of honour. For Romulus having committed all 


ſordid and mechanic arts to the care of ſtrangers, 


ſlaves, and libertines; and reſerved the more honeſt 
labour of agriculture to the freemen and citizens, who 
by this active courſe of life might be prepared for 
martial ſervice; the tribus ruſlicae were for this rea- 
ſon eſteemed more honourable than the Fribus urhanae, 


And now all perſons being deſirous of getting into the 


more creditable diviſion ; and their being ſeveral ways 
of accompliſhing their wiſhes, as by adoption, by the 


power of cenſors, or the like:; that ruſtic tribe which 


had the moſt worthy names in its roll, had the prefe- 
rence to all others, though of the ſame general de- 
nomination. Hence all of the fame great family, 
bringing themſelves by degrees into the ſame tribe, 
gave the name of their family to the tribe they ho- 
noured; whereas at ſirſt the generality of the tribes 


did not borrow their names from perſons but from 


laces, | 
f The firſt aſſembly of the tribes we meet with is 
about the year of Rome 263, convened by Sp. Sici— 
nius, tribune of the commons, upon account of the trial 
of Coriolanus. Soon after, the tribunes of the com- 
mons were ordered to be clected here; and at laſt 
all the inferior magiſtrates, and the collegiate prieſts, 
The ſame comitia ſerved for the enatting of laws re- 
_ Bb lating 
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Comitialis lating to war and peace, and all others propoſed by 


the tribunes and plebeian officers, though they had not 


properly the name of /eges, but plebiſcita. They were 


generally convened by the tribunes of the commons ; 
but the ſame previlege was allowed to all the chief 
magiſtraies. They were confined to no place ; and 


therefore ſometimes we find them held in the comitium; 


ſometimes in the campus martius, and now and then 
in the capitol. The proceedings were in moſt reſpects 
anſwerable to thoſe already deſcribed in the account 
of the other comitia, and therefore need not be inſiſt- 
ed on. Only we may farther obſerve of the comitia 
in general, that when any candidate was found to have 
molt tablets for. a magiſtracy, he was declared te be 


deſigned or elected by the preſident of the aflembly ; 


and this they termed renuuciari conſul, pretur, or the 
like; and that the laſt ſort of the comitia only could 
be held without the conſent and approbation of the 
ſenate, which was neceſſary to the convening of the 
other two. 1 

COMITIALIS MmoRBus, an appellation given to 


the EIL ESV, by reaſon the comitia of ancient Rome 


were diſſolved if any perſon in the aſſembly happened 
to be taken with this diſtemper. 
 COMITIUM, in Roman antiquity, a large hall in 


the forum, where the Cour were ordinarily held. 


COMMA, among grammarians, a point or charac- 


ter marked thus (), ſerving to denote a ſhort ſtop, 
Different au- 
thors define and uſe it differently. According to F. 


and to divide the members of a period. 


Buſſier, the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh the members 
of a period, in each of which is a verb and the nomi- 
native caſe of the verb: thus,“ That ſo many people 
are n with trifles, is owing to a weakneſs of 
mind, which makes them love things eaſy to be com- 
prehended.“ Beſides this, the comma is uſed to diſtin- 


2 in the ſame member of a period, ſeveral nouns- 


ubſtantive, or nouns-adjettive, or verbs not united by 


a conjunction: thus,“ Virtue, wit, knowledge, arc 


the chief advantages of a man:“ or, “ A man never 
becomes learned without ſtudy ing conſtantly, methodi- 
cally, with a guſt, application, &c.“ It thoſe words 
are united in £ ſame phraſe with a conjunction, the 
comma is omitted: thus, „the imagination and the 
judgment do not always agree,” 

The ingenious author of the tra& De ratione inter- 
pungendi, printed with Voſlias's Element. Rhetor. 


Lond. 1724, lays down the uſe of a comma to be, to 


diſtinguiſh the ſimple members of a period, or ſentence ; 
i. e. ſuch as only conſiſt of one ſubject, and one defi- 
nite verb. But this rule does not go throughout; the 
ſame author inſtancing many particular caſes not yet 


included herein, where yet the comma is adviſable. 


See PUNCTUATION. 

It is a general rule that a comma onght not to come 
between a nominative and a verb, or an adjective and 
ſubſtantive, when theſe are not otherwiſe disjoined: 
thus, in the ſentence, God ruleth with infinite wiſlom, a 
comma between God and ruleth, or between infinite and 
wiſ1om, would be abſurd. But to this exceptions may 
occur; as when not a ſingle word, but a ſentence, 
happens to be the nominative : thus, in the example 
firſt above given, where the ſentence that ſo many people 
are pleaſed with trifles, forms the nominative to the 


verb is, a comma at trifles is proper, both for the ſake. 
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ders of St Bernard and St Anthony. 


COM 
of ana and coinciding with a flight natural 
pauſc. 
Comma, in muſic. See INTERVAL. 
COMMANDINUS (Frederic), born at Urbino in 
Italy, and deſcended from a very noble family, in the 
I6th century. To a vaſt ſkill in the mathematics, he 
had added a great knowledge in the Greek tongue, 
by which he was well qualified to tranſlate the Greek 
mathematicians into Latin: accordingly he tranſlated 
and publilied ſeveral, which no writer till then had at- 
tempted ; as Archimedes, Apollonius, Euclid, &c. 
COMMANDRY, a kind of benefice or fixed reve- 
nue belonging to a military order, and conferred on 
ancient knights who had done conſiderable ſcrvices to 
the order, | | | 
There are ſtrict or regular commandrics, obtained in 
order, and by merit; there are others of grace and 


Comman, 
dinus 


Commen- 


m. 
— — 


favour, conferred at the pleaſure of the grand maſter; 


there are alſo commandries for the religious, in the or- 


| The kings of 
France have converted ſeveral of the hoſpitals for lepers 


Into commandries of the order of St Lazarus. 


The commandries of Malta are of different kinds; 
for as the order conſiſts of knights, chaplains, and bro- 
thers-ſervitors, there are peculiar commandrics or re- 
vemies attached to each. The knight to whom one 
of theſe benefices or commandries is piven is called 
commander: which agrees pretty nearly with the 
præ poſitus ſet over the monks in places at a diſtance 
from the monaſtery, whoſe adminiſtration was called 
obedientia; becauſe depending entirely upon the abbor 
who gave him his commiſſion. Thus it is with the 
ſimple commanders of Malta, who are rather farmers 
of the order than beneficiaries ; paying a certain tribute 
or reut, called reſanſio, to the common treaſure ef the 
order. | 

COMMELINA, in botany : A genns of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of 
plants ; and in the natural method of ranking under 
the 6th order, Fnſate. The corolla is hexapeta- 


lous; there are three nectaria, of a crnciform figure, 


and inſerted into their proper filaments. There are 
ten ſpecies, all of them natives of warm climates. 
They arc herbaceous plants, riſing from two to four 
feet high, and adorned with blue or yellow flowers. 


Their culture ditters in nothing from that of the com- 


mon exotics, | 
COMMEMORATION, in a general ſenſe, the re- 
membrance of any perſon or thing, or the doing any 
thing to the honour of a perſon's memory, or in re- 
membrance of any paſt event. Thus the euchariſt is a 
commemoration of the ſufferings of ſeſus Chriſt. 
COMMENDAM, in the eccleſiaſtical law, the truſt 


or adminiſtration of the revenues of a benefice, given 


either toa layman, to hold by way of depoſitum for 


ſix months, in order to repairs, &c. or to an eccleſia- 


ſtic or beneficed perſon, to perform the paſtoral dutics 
thereof, till once the benefice is provided with a regu- 
lar incumbent. EE | 
Anciently the adminiſtration of vacant biſhoprics 
belonged to the neareſt neighbouring biſhop ; which is 
{till practiſed between the archbiſhopric of Lyons and 
the biſhopric of Autun; on this account they were 
called commendatory biſhops. 
This cuſtom appears to be very ancient. S. ae 
naſius 


— 


COM. [199 3: COM | 
Commen- naſius ſays of himſelf, according to Nicephorus, that ſary ſubjection; or voluntary, with a deſire of protec- Commen- 


dam, there had been given him in commendan, i. e. in admi- tion; aud thoſe who, by voluntary homage, put them- ſurable. 
Commen- niſtration, another church belides that of Alexandria ſelves under the protection of any man of power, were _ | 


datus. 


whereof he was ſtated biſhop. 

The care of churches, it ſeems, which had no pa- 
ſtor, was committed to a biſhop, till they were provi- 
ded of an ordinary: the regitter of Pope Gregory J. 
is full of theſe commiſſions, or commendams, granted 
during the abſence or ſickneſs of a bilhop, or the va- 
cancy of the ſce. | 

Some ſay, that Pope Leo IV. firſt ſet the modern 
commendams on foot, in favour of eccleſiaſtics who had 
been expelled their benefices by the Saracens ; to 
whom the adminiſtration of the vacant churches was 


committed for a time, in expectation of their being re. 


ſtored: though S. Gregory is ſaid to have uſed the 


| ſame, while the Lombards deſolated Italy. 


In a little time the practice of commendams was ex- 
ceedingly abuſed; and the revenues of monaſterics 
given to laymen for their ſubliſtence. The biſhops alſo 
procured ſeveral benefices, or even biſhoprics, in com- 
mendam, Which ſerved as a pretext for holding them all 
without directly violating the canons, Part of the 
abuſe has been retrenched; but the uſe of commendams 
is (till retained as an expedicnt to take off the incoin- 
patibility of the perſon by the nature of the benefice. 

When a parſon is made biſhop, his parſonage be- 
comes yacant ; but if the king give him power, he may 
ſtill hold it n commendam. | 

COMMENDATUS, one who lives under the pro- 
tection of a great man. Commendati homines, were 
perſons who, by voluntary homage, put themſelves 
under the protection of any ſuperior lord: for ancient 
homage was cither predia/ ; due for ſome tenure ; or 
perſonal, which was by compulſion, as a ſign of neceſ- 


S an operation by which the wealth, or work, either 
of individuals or of ſocieties, may be exchanged 


by a ſer of men called merchants, for an equivalent, pro- 


per for ſupplying every want, without any interruption 
to induſtry, or any check upon conſumption, 


Cnap. I. History of COMMERCE. 
r. Ceneral Hiſtory. 


It is a point as yet undecided by the learned, to 
What nation the invention and firſt uſe of commerce 


belonged; ſome attribute it to one people, ſome to 


another, for reaſons that are too long to be diſcuſſed 
here. But it ſcenis moſt probable that the inhabitants 
of Arabia were thoſe that firſt made long voyages. 
It muſt be allowed, that no country was ſo happily 
ſeated for this purpoſe as that which they inhabited, 
being a peninſula waſhed on three ſides by three fa- 
mons ſeas, the Arabian, Indian, and Perſian, It is 
alſo certain that it was very carly inhabited; and the 
firſt notice we have of any conſiderable trade refers 
it to the Iſhmaclites, who were ſettled in the hither 
part of Arabia: To them Joſeph was ſold by his 
brethren, when they were going down with their ca- 


tions, are ſuch as can be meaſured or divi 
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ſometimes called homines ejus commendati, as often oc- 
curs in Doomſday. Commendati dimidii were thoſe who 
cepended on two ſeveral lords, and paid one-half of 
their homage to each; and /ub-commendati were like 
under-tcnants under the command of perſons that were 
themſelves under the command of ſome ſuperior lord: 
alſo there were dimidii/ub-commendati, who bore a double 
relation to ſuch depending lords. This phraſe ſeems 
to be ſtill in uſe in the uſual compliment Commend me 
to ſuch a friend,” &c. which is to let him Know, 1 
am his humble ſervant.“ | 

COMMENSURABLE, among gcometricians, an 
appellation given to ſuch quantities as are meaſured by 
one and the ſame common meaſure, 
 CommeNSURABLE Numbers,whether integers or frac- 

ed by ſome 
other number without any remainder: ſuch are 12 and 
18, as being meaſured by 6 and 3. 985 | 
 CommeNsSUR4BLE in Power, is {aid of right lines, when 
their ſquares are meaſured by one and the ſame ſpace 
or ſuperficies. 

CoMMENSURABLE Surds, thoſe that being reduced to 
their leaſt terms, become true figurative quantities of 
their kind; and are therefore as a rational quantity to 
a rational one. „ | 

COMMENTARY, or CouuEN r, in matters of li- 
terature, an illuſtration of the difficult or obſcure paſ- 


ſages of an author. | , 


CoMMENTARY, or Commentaries,likewiſe denotes a 
kind of hiſtory, or memoirs of certain tranſactions, 
wherein the author had a conſiderable hand: ſuch are 
the Commentaries of Cæſar. . 


. 


mels to Egypt with ſpicery, balm, and myrrh. It 

may ſcem ſtrange to infer from hence, that commerce 
was already practiſed by this nation, ſince mention is 
here made of camels, or a caravan, which certainly 
implies an inland trade; and it muſt be likewiſe al- 
lowed, that balm and myrrh were the commoditics of 
their country. But whence had they the ſpicery? Or 
how came Arabia to be ſo famous in ancient times for 
ſpices? Or whence proceeded that miſtake of many 
great authors of antiquity, that ſpices actually grew 
there? Moſt certainly, becauſe theſe people dealt in 
them; and that they dealt in them the firſt of any 
nation that we know of, appears from this very in- 
ſtance. Strabo and many other good authors aſſure 
us, that in ſucceeding times they were very great 


. traders; they tell us particularly what ports they had; 


what prodigious magazines they kept of the richeſt 
kinds of goods, what wonderful wealth they obtained ; 
in what prodigious magnificence they lived, and into 
what exceſſes they fell in reſpect to their expences for 
carving, building, and ſtatues. All this ſhows that 
they were very great traders: and it alſo ſhows, that 
they traded to the Eaſt Indics; for from thence only 
they could have their ſpieces, their rich gams, their 
ſweet-ſcented woods, and their ivory, all which it is 


B b 2 expreſsly 
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expreſsly ſaid that they had in the greateſt abundance. 


This therefore proves that they had an cxtenſive and 


flouriſhing commerce; and that they had it earlier 
than any other nation, ſeems cvident from their deal- 
ing at that time in ſpices. Beſides, there is much leſs 
difficulty in ſappoſing that they firſt diſcovered the 
route to the Indies, than if we aſcribe that diſcovery 


to any other nation: for in the firſt place they lay 


neareſt, and in the next they lay moſt convenient]y ; 
to which we may add, thirdly, that as the ſituation 
of their country naturally inclined them to navigation, 
ſo by the help of the monſoons they might make regu- 
lar voyages to and from the Indies with great facility; 
nor is at all unlikely that this diſcovery might be at 
firſt owing to chance, and to ſome of their veſſels be- 


ing blown by a ſtrong; gale to the oppoſite coaſt, from 
whence they might take the courage to return, by ob- 


ſcrving the repularity of the winds at certain ſeaſons. 
All theſe reaſons taken together ſeem to favour this 
opinion, that commerce flouriſhed firſt among them; 
and as to its conſequences in making them rich and hap- 
Py, there is no diſpute about them. 

We find in the records of antiquity no nation ccle- 
brated more early for carrying all arts to perfection 
than the inhabitants of Egypt; and it is certain alſo, 
that no art was there cultivated more carly, with 
more aſſiduity, or with greater ſucceſs, than trade. 
It appears from the foregoing inſtance, that the richeſt 
commoditics were carried there by land; and it is no 
leſs certain, that the moſt valuable manufactures were 
invented aud brought to perfection there many ages 
before they were thought of in other countries : for, 
as the learned Dr Warburton very juſtly obſerves, at 
the time that Joſeph came into Egypt, the people 
were not only polleſſed of all the conveniences of 
life, but were remarkable allo for their magnificence, 
their politencſs, and cven for their luxury; which ar- 
gues, that traffic had been of long ſtanding amongſt 
them. To ſay the truth, the great advantages deri- 
ved from their country's lying along the Red Sea, and 
the many benefits that accrued to them from the Nile, 
which they very emphatically called The Niver, or The 
River of Egypt, and of which they knew how to make 
all the uſes that can be imagined, gave them an op- 
portunity of carrying their inland trade not only to a 


greater height than in any country at that time, but 


even higher than it has been carried any where, Chi- 
na only excepted; and ſome people have thought it 
no trivial argument to prove the deſcent of the Chi- 
neſe ſrom the Egyptians, that they have exactly the 
fame ſort of genius, and with wonderful induſtry and 
care have drawn ſo many cuts and canals, that their 
country 1s in almoſt every part of it navigable, It 
was by ſuch methods, by a wiſe and well-regulated 
government, and by promoting a ſpirit of induſtry 
amongſt the people, that the ancient Egyptians be- 
came ſo numerous, ſo rich, ſo powerful; and that 
their country, for large cities, magnificent ſtructures, 
and perpetual abundance, became the glory and won- 
der of the old world. 

The Phcoenicians, though they poſſeſſed only a nar- 
row ſlip of the coaſt of Aſia, and were ſurrounded by 
nations ſo powerful and ſo warlike that they were 
never able to extend themſelves on that ſide, became 
famous, by crecting the firſt naval power that makes 
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any figure in hiſtory, and for the railing of which they 
took the moſt prudent and effectual meaſures. In or- 
der to this, they not only availed themſelves of all the 
creeks, harbours, and ports, which nature had beſtow- 
ed very liberally on their narrow territory, but im- 
proved them in ſuch a manner, that they were no leſs 
remarkable for their ſtrength than conſiderable for 
their conveniency; and fo attentive they were to 
whatever might contribute to the increaſe of their 
power, that they were not wore admired for the vaſt 
advantages they derived from their commerce, than 
they were formidable by their fleets and armies. 
They were likcwiſe celebrated by antiquity as the in- 
ventors of arithmetic and aſtronomy ; and in the laſt 
mentioned ſcience they muſt have been very contider- 
able proficients, ſince they had the courage to under- 
take long voyages at a time when no other nation 
(the Arabians aud Egyptians excepted) durſt venture 
tarther than their own coaſts. By theſe arts Tyre 
and Sidon became the moſt famous marts in the uni- 
verſe, and were reſorted to by all their neighbours, 
and even by people at a conſiderable diſtance, as the 
rreat ſtorehouſes of the world. We lcarn from the 
Scriptures how advantageous their friendſhip and al- 
Hance became to the two great kings of Iſracl, David 


and Solomon; and we ſec, by the application of rhe 


latter for architects and artiſts to Hiram king of Tyre, 
to what a prodigious height they had carried manu— 
factures of cvery kind. | e 

It is very certain that Solomon made uſe of their 
aſſiſtance in equipping his fleets at Elath and Ezionge- 


ber; and it 1s very probable that they put him upon 


acquiring thoſe ports, and gave him the firſt hints of 
the amazing advantages that might be derived from 
the poſſeſſion of them, and from the commerce he 
might from thence be able to carry on. Theſe ports 
were moſt commodiouſly ſituated on the Arabian 
gulph ; and from thence his veſſels, manned chicfy by 
Phoenicians, failed tro Ophir and Tharſis, where-cver 
thoſe places were. Some writers will nceds have 
them to be Mexico and Peru, which is certainly a 
wild and extravagant ſuppoſition ; others believe, that 
we are to look for Ophir on the coaſt of Africa, 


and Tharſis in Spain; but the moſt 'probable gion 


is, that they were both ſeated in the Eaſt Indies. 
By this adventurous navigation he brought into his 
country curioſities not only unſeen, but unheard of be- 
forc, and riches in ſuch abundance, that, as the Scrip- 
ture finely expreſles it, © He made filver in Jeruſalem 
as ſtones, and cedar-trees as ſycamores that grow in the 
plains.” The metaphor is very bold and emphatical; 
but when we conſider that it is recorded in this Hi- 


ſtory, that the return of one voyage only to Ophir 


produced 450 talents of gold, which makes 51,323 
pounds of our Troy weight, we cannot doubt of the 
immenſe profit that accrued from this commerce. It 
is alſo obſeryable that the queen of Sheba, or Saba, 
which lies in that part of Arabia before mentioned, 
ſurpriſed at the reports that were ſpread of the mag- 
nificence of this prince, made a journey to his court 
on purpoſe to ſatisfy herſelf, whether fame had not 
exaggerated the fact; and from the preſents ſhe made 
him of 120 talents of gold, of ſpices in great abun- 
dance, and precious ſtones, we may diſcern the true 
reaſon of her curioſity, which proceeded from an opi- 

nion 
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nion that no country could be ſo rich as her own. 
And there is another circumſtance very remarkable, 
and which ſeems ſtrongly to fortify what we have ad- 
vanced in the beginning of this ſection; it is added, 
c neither were there any ſuch ſpices as the queen of 
Sheba gave to king Solomon ;*” which ſeems to inti- 
mate, that the Arabians had penetrated farther into 
the Indies than even the fleets of this famous prince, 
and brought from thence other. ſpices (perhaps nut- 
megs and cloves) than had ever been ſcen before. It 
was by his wiſdom, and by his ſteady application to 
the arts of peace, all of which mutually ſupport each 
other, as they are all driven on by the wheel of com- 


merce, which ſupplies every want, and converts every 


ſuperfluity into merchandiſe, that this monarch raiſed 
his ſubjects to a condition much ſuperior to that of 
any of their neighbours, and rendered the land of If- 
racl, while he governed it, the glory and wonder of 
the Eaſt, 
wars; and his ſucceſlor, by making wars, loſt thoſe 
acquiſitions. It was his policy to keep all his people 
employed; and, by employing them, he provided e- 
qually for the extenſion of their happineſs, and his 
own power: but the following kings purfied other 
meaſures, and other conſequences attended them, 
The trade of ſudea ſunk almoſt as ſuddenly as it roſe, 
and in proceſs of time they loſt thoſe ports on the 
Red Sea, upon which their Indian commerce depend- 
Eos 3 

The whole trade of the univerſe became then, as 
it were, the patrimony of the Pheœnicians and the 
Egyptians. 
dies, and, together with her corn and manufactures, 
brought ſach a prodigious balance of wealth continu- 
ally into the country, as enabled the ancient monarchs 
of Egypt to compats all thoſe memorable works that 
in ſpite of time and barbarous conquerors remain the 


monuments of their wiſdom and power, and are like 


to remain ſo as long as the world ſubſiſts. The Phoe- 
nicians drew from Egypt a great part of thoſe rich 
commodities and valuable manufactures which they 
ex ported into all the countries between their own 
and the Mediterranean fea; they drew likewiſe a 
vaſt reſort to their own cities, even from countries at 


prophets Iſaiah and Ezekiel in order to be convinced 
that theſe governments, founded on trade, were infi- 
nitcly more glorious and more ſtable than thoſe that 
were erected by force. All this we find likewiſe con- 
firmed by profane hiſtories; and by comparing theſe, 
it is evident, that the induſtry of the inhabitants of 
this ſmall country triumphed over all obſtacles, procu- 
red the greateſt plenty in a barren ſoil, and immenſe 
_ riches, where, without induſtry, there muſt have been 
the greateſt indigence, It is true, that old Tyre was 
deſtroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
flouriſhed for ages; and even then ſhe fell with dig- 
nity, and after a reſiſtance that ruined the army of 
tha Great Conqueror of Aſa, Out of the aſhes of 
this proud city the great {pirit of its inhabitants pro- 
duced a Phoenix, little, if at all, inferior in beauty to 
its parent, New Tyre was ſituated on an ifland ; and 
though her bounds were very narrow, yet ſhe became 
quickly the miſtreſs of the ſca, and held that ſupreme 
dominion till ſubdued by Alexander the Great, whom 


He made great acquiſions without making 


The latter monopolized that of the In- 


but not till ſhe had 


r 


no power could reſiſt. The ſtruggle ſhe made, how 
ever, though unſucceſsful, was great, and very much 
to the honour of her inhabitants: it muſt be owned, 
that the Greek hero found it more difficult to maſter 


this ſingle place, than to overcome the whole power of 
Perſia. | | 


The views of the Macedonian prince were beyond 


compariſon more cxtenſive than his conqueſts ; and 
whoever conſiders Alexander's plan of power, and 
enters into it thoroughly, will think him more a poli- 
tician than he was a conqueror. He framed in his 
own mind an idea of univerſal monarchy, which it 
was indeed impoſſible to accompliſh ; but the very no- 
tion of it does him far greater honour than all his vic- 
tories, He thought of placing his capital in Arabia; 
and of diſpoting things in ſuch a manner, as to have 
commanded the molt remote parts of the Indics, at 
the fame time that he maintained a connection with 
the molt diſtant countries in Europe, He was for 
making uſe. of force to acquire, but he very well 
knew, that commerce only could preſerve an empire, 
that was to have no other limits than thoſe which na- 
ture had aſſigned the world. He defired to be ma- 
ſter of all; but at the ſame time he was willing to be 
a wiſe and gracious maſter, and to place his happincls 
in that of his people, or rather in making all the na- 
tions of the earth but one people, A vaſt, an cxira- 
vagant, an impracticable ſcheme it was, of which he 
lived not long enough to draw the outlines; but the 
ſample he left in his new city of Alexandria ſufficienil/ 
ſhows how juſt and how correct his notions were, and 
how true a judgement he had formed of what mighr 
be effected by thoſe methods upon which he depended. 
That city, which he might be ſaid to deſign with his 
own hand, and which was built, as it were, under his 
cye, became in ſucceeding times all that he expected, 
the glory of Egypt, and the centre of commerce for 
ſeveral ages. | | 

While Tyre was in the height of her glory, and had 


no rival in the empire of the ſea, ſhe founded her 
noble colony of Carthage on the coaſt of Africa. Ihe 


ſituation of the city was every where admirable ; whe- 


ther conſidered in the light of a capital, of a ſtrong 
t to at fortreſs, or of a commodious port, 
a great diftance ; and we need” only look into. the 


It was equally 
diſtant from all the extremities of the Meditcrrancan 
ſea, had a very fine country behind it, and was not in 
the neighbourhood of any power capable of reſtraining 
its commerce or its growth. It is almoſt inexpreſſible 
how ſoon its inhabitants became not only numerous 
and wealthy, but potent and formidable. By deprecs 
they extended themſelves on all ſides, conquered the 
beſt part of Spain, and erected there a new Carthage ; 
the iſlands of Sicily 
beſt part of them, ſubmitred likewiſe to their yoke. 
Their conqueſts, however, were inconſiderable in ex- 
tent, when compared with their navigation. On one 
{ide they ſtretched as far weſtward as Britain ; and 
the Scilly iſlands, which are now ſo inconſiderable, 
were to them an Indies, the route to which they uſed 
the utmoſt induſtry to conceal. On the other hand, 
they diſcovered a great part of the coaſt of Africa, 
the Canary iſlands ; and ſome there are who believe 
they firſt found the way to America. While they 


confined themſelves to trade, and the arts which be- 
longed thereto, their power was continually increa- 
1 ſing; 


and Sardinia, or at leaſt the 
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from an empire into a province. 
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ſing; but when indaſtry 7 way to luxury, and a 


ſpirit of ambition baniſhed their old maxims of fruga- 
lity and labour, their acquiſitions remained at a ſtand. 
The Romans began to grow jealous of their naval 
power, Which it coſt them two obſtinate wars of 40 
years continuance to humble, When ſhe was at length 
deftroyed, her very ruins were majeſtic ; for at the 
beginning of the third fatal Punic war, this city con- 
tained 700,000 inhabitants alone, and had 300 cities 
in Africa under her dominion, Such was the empire 
of Carthage, raiſed entirely by commerce; and to 


which, if ſhe had been content to have applied her- 
ſelf with the ſame ſteadineſs in her higheſt proſperity 


as in her early beginnings, there is no doubt ſhe had 
preſerved her freedom much longer than ſhe did ; for 
as thrift, and diligence, and _ faith, are the pillars 
of a commercial ſtate ; ſo when theſe are once ſhaken, 
it is not on! 


The Ptolemies, who were the ſucceſſors of Alex- 


ander in Egypt, entered deeply into that hero's ſcheme, 


and reaped the benefit of his wiſe eſtabliſhment, Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, by encouraging trade, made his 
ſubjects immenſely rich, and himſelf inexpreſſibly 

We are told by an ancient author, that he 


powerful. 
had 120 gallies of war of an enormous ſize, and up- 
wards of 4oco other veſſels, ſmall and great. 


This 
would appear incredible, if other wonders were not 
related of him, which ſcem to explain and confirm 
theſe, He raiſed a new city on the coaſt of the Red 
Sea ; he was at an immenſe expence in opening har- 
bours, conſtructing quays, in raiſing inns at proper 
diſtances on the road, and in cutting a canal from ſea 


to ſea. A prince who comprehended the importance 
of commerce to a degree that induced him to dare 
ſuch expences as theſe, might have what treaſures, 


what armics, what fleets he pleaſed. In his time, 
Alexandria appeared in pomp and ſplendor, She 


owed her birth to Alexander; but it was Ptolemy, 


who caught a double portion of his maſter's ſpirir, 
which raiſed her to that magnificence that ages could 
not deface. We may gueſs at what ſhe was in her 


glory, by what we are told was the produce of her 


cuſtoms, which fell little ſhort of two millions Ster- 
ling annually; and yet we cannot ſuppoſe that 


Ptolemy, who underſtood trade ſo well, would cramp 


it by high duties, or extravagant impolitions, When 
the revenue of the prince from a ſingle port was ſo 
great, what maſt have bcen the riches of his ſub- 
jects ! | 

g But what ſhows us Alexandria in the higheſt point 
of light, is the credit ſhe maintained after Egypt ſunk 
The Romans them- 
ſelves were ſtruck with the majeſty of her appearance; 
and thongh till then they had little regarded traffic, 
yet they were not long before they comprehended 
the advantages of ſuch a port, and ſuch a mart as 


Alexandria ; they confirmed her privileges, they pro- 


rected her inhabitants, they took every meaſure poſſi- 
ble to preſerve her commerce; and this with ſo good 
an effect, that ſhe actnally preſerved it longer than 
Rome herſelf could preſerve her power, She follow- 
ed, indeed, the fortune of the empire ; and became at 


laſt dependent upon Conſtantinople, when its founder 


removed thither the capital of the empire; and his 


natural that ſhe ſhould decline, but una- 


EK. 
ſucceſſor found means to transfer alſo a part of the 
trade of Alexandria io the ſame place, Yet this city 
continued {till to hold up her head, and though ſhe 
ſunk under the barbarous power of the Arabs, yet 
they grew poliſhed by degrees ; by degrees ſhe reco- 
vered ſomewhat of her ancicnt pre-eminence ; and 
though ſhe never roſe to any thing like her former 
laſtre, yet ſhe remained the centre of what little trade 
there was in the world; which is more than can be 
{aid of almoſt any place that has fallen under the Mo- 
hammedan power. 

When the Roman empire was over-run by barbari- 
ans, and arts and ſciences ſunk with that power which 
had cultivated and protected them, commerce alſo vi- 
ſibly declined ; or, to ſpeak with greater propriety, 
was overwhelmed and loſt. When that irruption of 
various nations had driven the Roman policy out of 
the greateſt part of Europe, ſome ſtraggling people, 
cither forced by neceſſity, or led by inclination, took 
ſhelter in a few ſtraggling iſlands that lay near the 
coaſt of Italy, and which would never have been 
thought worth inhabiting in a time of peace. This 
was in the 6th century; and at their firſt fixing there 


they had certainly nothing more in view than living in 


a tolerable ſtate of freedom, and acquiring a ſubſiſtence 
as well as they could. Theſe iſlands being divided 
from each other by narrow channels, and thoſe chan- 
nels ſo incumbered by ſhallows that it was impoſſible 
for ſtrangers to navigate them, theſe refugees found 
themſelves tolerably ſafe ; and uniting amongſt them- 
ſelves for the ſake of improving their condition, and 
augmenting their ſecurity, they became in the 8th 
century a well-ſettled government, and aſſumed the 
form of a republic. 

Simple and mean as this relation may appear, yet it 
is a plain and true account of the riſe, progreſs, and 
eſlabliſhment of the famous and potent republic of Ve- 
nice, Her beginnings were indeed weak and flow ; 
but when the foundation was once well laid, her 
growth was quick, and the increaſe of her power a- 
mazing. She extended her commerce on all ſides ; _ 
and taking advantage of the barbarous maxims of the 
Mohammedan monarchies, ſhe drew to herſelf the 
profits of the Indian trade, and might, in ſome ſenſe, 
be ſaid to make Egypt a province, and the Saracens 
her ſubjects. By this means her traffic ſwelled beyond 
conception ; ſhe became the common mart of all na- 
tions; her naval power arrived at a prodigious height : 
and, making uſe of cvery favourable conjuncture, ſhe 
ſtretched her conqueſt not only over the adjacent Ter- 
ra Firma of Italy, but through the iflands of the Archi- 
pelago, ſo as to be at once miſtreſs of the ſea, of 
many fair and fruitful countries, and of part of the 
great city of Conſtantinople itſelf. But ambition, and, 
the deſire of lording it over her neighbours, brought 
upon her thoſe evils which firſt produced a decay of 
trade, and then a declenſion of power, General hi- 
ſtories indeed aſcribe this to the league of Cambray, 
when all the great powers in Europe combined againſt 
this republic; and in truth, from that period the 
ſinking of her power is truly dated; but the Venetian 
writers very juſtly obſerve, that though this effect 
followed the league, yet there was another more la- 
tent, but at the fame time a more effectual cauſe, 
which was, the falling off of their commerce; and 


they 


they have cver ſince been more indebted to their 
wiſdom than their power; to the prudent concealing 
of their own weakneſs, and taking advantage of the 
errors of their enemies, than to any other cauſe, for 
their keeping up that part which they ſtill bear, and 
which had been lgſt long ago by any other nation but 
themſelves, OE. 

At the ſame time that Venice roſe, as it were, out 
of the ſea, another republic was erected on the coaſt 
of Italy. There could not well be a worſe ſituation 
than the narrow, marſhy, unprofitable, and unwhole- 


ſome iſlands in the Adriatic, except the rocky, barren, 


and inhoſpitable ſhores of Liguria ; and yet as com- 
merce raiſed Venice the Rich on the one, fo ſhe erect- 
ed Genoa the Proud on the other. In ſpite of ambi- 
tious and warlike neighbours, in ſpite of a confined 


and unproducing country, and, which were ſlill great- 


er impediments, in ſpite of perpetual factions and 
ſucceſſive reyolutions, the trade of Genoa made her 
rich and great. Her merchants traded to all countries, 
and throve by carrying the commodities of the one to 
the other. Her fleets became formidable; and, be- 
{Hides the adjacent iſland of Corſica, ſhe made larger 
and important conqueſts. She fixed a colony at Catta, 
and was for ſome time in pollethon of the coaſts on 
both ſides of the Black Sea, That emulation which 
is natural to neighbouring nations, and that jealouſy 
which riſes from the purſuit of the ſame miſtreſs, com- 
merce, begat continual wars between theſe rival re- 
publics; which, after many obſtinate and bloody bat- 
tles, were at laſt terminated in favour of Venice, 
by that famous victory of Chiozza gained by her doge 
Andrew Contarini, from which time Genoa never 
| pretended to be miſtreſs of the ſea. Theſe quarrels 
were fatal to both; but what proved more immedi— 
ately deſtructive to the Genoeſe, was their avarice, 
which induced them to abandon the fair profits of 
trade for the ſake of that vile method of acquiring 
wealth by uſury. Es 

But we muſt now look to another part of the world, 
In the middle age of the German empire, that is, 
about the middle of the 13th century, there was 
formed a confederacy of many maritime cities, or at 
leaſt of cities not far from the ſea. 
ſolely regarded commerce, which they endeavoured 
to promote and extend, by intereſting therein a great 
number of perſons, and endeavoured to profit by 
their different views and different lights. Though the 
cities of Germany held the principal rank in the Teu- 
tonic Hanſe, they did not however forbear aſſociating 
many other cities, as well in France as in England and 
in the low countries; the whole, however, without 
hurting the authority, withoat prejudice to the rights, 
of the ſovereign on whom they depended. This confe- 
deracy had its laws, its ordinances, and its judgments, 
which were obſerved with the ſame reſpect as the ma- 
ritime code of the Rhodians, who paſſing for the ab- 
Jeſt ſeamen in all antiquity, their conſtitutions were 
obſerved by the Greeks and Romans. The Teutonic 
Hanſe grew in a ſhort time to ſo high a rank in power 
and authority by the immenſe riches it acquired, that 


princes themſelves rendered it a ſincere homage from 


principles of eſteem and admiration. Thoſe of the 

north principally had frequent occaſion for their cre- 

dit, and borrowed of them conſiderable ſums. The 
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grand maſters of the Teutonic order, who were at 
that time ſovereigns of Livonia, declared themſelves 
conſervators of the rights and privileges of the Hanſe : 
all ſucceeded, not only to, but beyond their willies; 
and Germany, charmed with their progreſs, looked 
on them with the fame eyes as a curious gardener 
does on certain rare plants, though not of his own 
railing and culture. The kings of France and Eng- 
land granted alſo various privileges to the Teutonic 
confederacy ; they exempted their veſlels in caſe of 
ſhipwreck trom all demands whatſoever from the ad- 
miralty, or from private perſons ; they forbade any 
diſturbance to their navigation at all times, and even 
when France was at war with the emperor, or the 
princes of the north. In fine, during the courſe of 
thoſe unhappy wars which were ſtyled Croi/ades, the 
Hanſe was tignally conſulted, and gave always puiſ- 
ſant ſuccours in money and in (hips to the Chriſtians. 
oppreſſed by infidels. It is aſtoniſhing, that cities at ſo 


great a diſtance from each other, ſubject to different 
Kings, ſometimes in open war, but always jealous of 
their rights, ſhould be able to confederate and live to- 
gether in ſo ſtrict an union. 


But when this union had 
rendered them very rich and powerful, it cannot ſecin 
at all ſtrange, that on the one hand they grew arro- 
gant and overbearing, took upon them not only to. 
treat with ſovereigns on the foot of equality, but e. 
ven to make war with them, and more than once with 
ſucceſs. It will, on the other hand, appear ſtill leſs 
ſtrange, that ſuch behaviour as this awakened yarioas. 


princes to a more particular view of the dangers that 
ſuch a league might produce, and the advantages that 


would naturally flow to their reſpective ſtates, by re- 
covering their trade thus made over, at leaſt in ſome 
part to others, entirely to themſelves ; and theſe, in 


few words, were the cauſcs of the gradual declenſion 


of the Hanſiatic alliance: which, however, is not to- 
tally diſſolved at this day; the cities of Lubeck, Ham- 
burgh, and Bremen, maintaining ſufficient marks of that 
ſplendor and dignity with which this confederacy was. 
once adorned. . | 

We muſt now turn our eyes to Portugal and Spain, 


where in the ſpace of about 50 years there happen- 
ed a train of events which gradually led on to ſuch dif- 


coveries as changed the whole face of affairs in the 


commercial world, and gave to the knowledge of later 


ages what for ſome thouſand years had been Kept ſe- 


cret from all mankind, we mean a perfect and diſtin& 


notion of that terraqueous globe which they inhabit. 
The kingdom of Portugal was ſmall, but well cultiva- 
ted, very populous, and bleſſed with a variety of good 
ports; all which, however, had ſtood them in little 


ſtead, if they had not had a ſucceſſion of wiſe princes, 


who, inſtead of involving themſelves in war with 


their neighbours to gratify their ambition, endeavour» | 


ed toextend the happineſs and wealth of their ſubjects, 
and by ſo doing their own power, in the ſofter and 


more ſucceſsful method of protecting arts and ſciences, 


encouraging induſtry, and fayouring trade. This, with 


the convenient ſituation of their country, in the begin- 


ning of the 15th century, prompted ſome lively ſpirits 
to attempt diſcoveries ; and theſe, countenanced by an 
heroic young prince,, puſhed on their endeayours with 
ſach ſucceſs, that ſtep by ſtep the coaſt of Africa was 
ſurveyed as far as the Cape of Good Hope, to which 


they 
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they gave ihat name. The point they had in view 
was a new route to the Eaſt Indies, which Vaſqueze 
de Gama happily diſcovered; and in a ſhort ſpace of 
time Portugal, from one of the leaſt conſiderable, 
grew to be one of the richeſt powers in Europe, gain- 
ed prodigious dominions in Aſia and Africa, and rai- 
{ed a naval power ſuperior to any thing that had been 
ſeen for many ages before. 

But while this was doing, Chriſtopher Columbus, a 
Genoeſe of great capacity, though of almoſt unknown 
original, who had been bred to the ſea from his youth, 
and who had carefully ſtudied what others made a 
trade, formed in his mind the amazing project of 
counteracling experience, and ſailing to the Indices by 
4 weſt courſe. He offered this project to the Portu- 


gucſe, by whom it was conſidered and rejected as a 
_ chimera. 


He propoſed it afterwards to other ſtates, 
but with no better fortune; and at laſt owed the dit- 
covery of the New World to the high ſpirit of a he- 
roine, the famous Iſabella queen of Caſtile, who al- 
moſt at her own expence, and with very little coun- 
tenance from her huſband, who yet was ſtyled Ferdi- 
dinand the Wiſe, furniſhed the adventurons Columbus 


with that poor ſquadron, with which at once, in ſpite. 
of all the difficulties that the envy of his officers, and 


the obſtinacy of his mutinous crew, threw in his way, 
he perfected his deſign, and laid open a new Indies, 
though in reality he aimed at the diſcovery of the old. 
Neither was this noble effort of his matchleſs under- 


ſtanding defeated ; for after his deccaſe, Ferdinand 


Magellan, a Portugueſe, propoſed to the emperor 
Charles V. the diſcovery of a paſſage to the ſpice iſlands 


by the South Seas, which was what Columbus aimed 


at; and though Magellan lived not to return, yet in 
one voyage the diſcovery was perfected. It is uncon- 
ccivable almoſt how many and how great benefits 
accrued to Europe from theſe diſcoveries ; of which, 
however, it is certain, that the Portugueſe made a 


very indifferent, and the Spaniards much worſe, uſe ; 


the former making ſlaves of, and the latter rooting 
This, as it was a moſt ungrateful 
return to divine Providence for ſo high a bleſling ; ſo 
it might have been caſily foreſeen it would prove, as 
experience has ſhown it did prove, highly prejudicial 
to their own intereſts, by depopulating very fine coun- 
tries, which have been thereby turned into deſerts : 
and though on their firſt diſcovery infinite treaſures 
were returned from them, which were coined in the 
mints of Spain; yet by an obſtinate purſuit of this 


falſe policy, the Spaniſh iflands in the Welt Indies are 


now brought ſo low as to be ſcarce worth Keeping. 
"The conſequences that naturally followed on the dil- 


covery of a paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope, and 


of a fourth part of the globe in the weſtern hemi- 
ſphere, were, as it has been already hinted, the cauſe 
of an entire change in the ſtate of Europe, and produ- 
ced, not only in Portugal and Spain, but in moſt other 
nations, a deſire of viſiting theſe remote parts, of e- 


of exporting and importing commodities, and of rai- 
ling, ſettling, and protecting new manufactures. By 
this means, as the reader cannot but perceive, not only 


particular nations bronght about ſignal advantages to 


themſelves, but Europe in general received a laſting 


vantages, grew up to ſuch a ſtrength as not only made 


N 


and invalvable benefit: for its potentates made them- 
{elves formidable, and even terrible, in thoſe diſtant 
parts of the carth, where thcir fame had hardly 
reached before. It is however true, that this has not 
been carried on as high as it might have been; for 
though there was room cnough for every nation to 
have had its fhare, and though it might be demonſtra- 
ted that the good of the whole would have contribu- 
ted ſufficiently to the profit of every ſtate, the ſubjecls 
of which had engaged in this trafic; yet, inſtead of 
proſecuting ſo natural and fo equitable a meaſure, 
they have taken a quite contrary courſe ; and by de- 
crying, attacking, and deſtroying each other, have 
very much leſſencd that prodigious reverence Which 
the Aſtatics, Africans, and Americans, at firſt had for 
the inhabitants of Europe. 8 

The naval power of the Portugueſe received an in- 
curable wound by falling under the power of the Spa- 
niards : and though human policy would have ſug— 
geſted, that this alone muſt have raiſed the latter to 
the monopoly of commerce, and the univerſal domi- 
nion of the fea; yet the very purſuit of a deſign fo 
vittbly detrimental to the intereſt of mankind, proved 
very quickly their ruin alſo, For the Spaniards, from 
the natural haughtineſs of their temper, miſled by the 
boundleſs ambition of their princes, and endeavouring 
to become the lords of Europe, forced other nations in 
their own defence to make a much quicker progreſs 
in navigation than otherwiſe they could have done. 


For the Engliſh and Dutch, who till this time ſeemed 


blind to the advantages of their ſituation, had their 
eyes opened by the injuries they received; and b 
degrees the paſſion of revenge inſpired them with de- 
ſigus that poſſtbly public ſpirit had never excited. In 
ſhort, the pains taken by Spain to keep all the riches 
that flowed from theſe diſcoveries to herſelf, and the 
dangerous, deteſtable, and deſtructive purpoſes to 
which ſhe applicd the immenſe wealth that flowed in 
upon her from them, produced effects directly oppoſite 
to thoſe which ſhe propoſed, and made her enemies rich, 
great, powerful, and happy, in proportion as her com- 
merce dwindled away, and as her naval power ſunk and 
crumbled to pieces, merely by an improper diſplay, an 
ill- managed exertion, and a wrong application of it. 

It was from hence that the inhabitants of the Seven 
Provinces, whom her oppreſſion had made poor, and 


her ſeverities driven mad, became firſt free, then po- 


tent, and by. degrees rich. Their diſtreſſes taught 
them the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a moderate and cqual 
government ; the mildneſs of that government, and 
the bleſſings which it procured to its ſubjects, raiſed 
their number, and elevated their hopes. The conſe- 
quences became quickly viſible, and in a ſhort ſpace of 

time amazing both to friends and enemies; every fiſh- 
ing, village improved into a trading-town ; their little 
towns grew up into large and magnificient cities; 
their inland boroughs were filled with manufactures ; 


| and in leſs than half a century the diſtreſſed States of 
ſtabliſhing colonies, of ſetting manufactures on foot, 


Holland became high and mighty ; nay, in ſpite of 
the danger and expences which attended a war made 
all rhat time againit a ſuperior force, theſe people, 
ſurrounded with enemies, loaded with taxes, expoſed 
to perſonal ſervice, and to a thouſand other diſad- 


the 
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the Spaniards deſpair of reducing them any more un- 
der their dominion, but inclined them to with, and at 
laſt forecd them to {eek their friendſhip. 

This, at leaſt as far as either ancient or modern hi— 
Rories inform us, was the quickeſt and ſtrongeſt of all 
the productions of commerce that the world has ever 
ſcen. For it is out of diſpute, that the republic of the 
United Provinces owes her freedom, her power, and 
her wealth, to induſtry and trade entirely. The 
greateſt part of the country is far from being fer- 
tile; and what is c, produces not enough to ſutfice 
the tenth part of its inhabitants for the tenth part of 
the year : the climate 15 rather tolerable than wholec- 
ſome; and its havens are rather advantageous from 
the difficulty of entering them, than from their com- 
modiouſneſs in any other reſpect. Native commo- 
dities they have few or none; timber and maritime 
ſtores are entirely wanting; their country cannot 
boaſt ſo much as of à coal-mine; and yet theſe pro- 


vinces, upon which nature has beſtowed fo little, in 


conſequence of an extenſive trade, are enriched with 
all things. Their ſtorchouſes are full of corn, even 
when the harveſt in corn-countries fails ; there 1s no 
commodity, how bulky foever, or however ſcarce and 
hard to come at, which may not be had from their 
magazines. The ſhipping of Holland is prodigious ; 


and to ſee the quantities of naval ſtores with which 


their yards and ports abound, aſtoniſhes thoſe who arc 
unacquainted with the vigour of that cauſe which pro- 
duces this abundance. But above all the populoul- 
neſs of this country is the greateſt miracle. That men 
ſhould reſort to a Canaan, and deſire to live in a land 


flowing with milk and honey, is nothing ſtrange ; bur 
that they ſhould make it their choice to force nature, 


to raiſe palaces, lay ont gardens, dig canals, plant 
woods, and rauſack all rhe quarters of the earth for 
fruits and flowers, to produce an artificial paradiſe in a 
dead plain, or upon an ingrateful heath in the midſt of 
ſogs and ſtanding lakes, would, in ſo critical an age as 
this, paſs for a fable, if the country did not lie fo near 
us, as to put the truth of it out of queſtion, 


2. Britiſh Hiſtory. 


Wsũͤ may caſily conceive, that foreign commerce 
by the natives of England, muſt have been a work 


of time; for men think firſt of neceſſaries, chen of 
conveniences, and laſt of ſuperfluities. Thoſe who 


came originally from the continent might have better 


notions of things; but as it muſt be preſumed that 
either fear or indigence drove them hither, ſo it is 
eaſy to apprehend, that ſucceeding generations muſt 
for ſome time fink much below their anceſtors, in their 
notions of the commodities of life ; and, deriving their 
manners from their circumſtances, became quite ano- 
ther fort of people. But thoſe on the oppoſite conti- 
nent, knowing that Britain was inhabited, and ha- 
ving the uſe, though in ever ſo imperfect a degree, 
of vellels, and of foreign traffic, came over hither, 
and bartered their goods for the raw commodities of 
the Britons, till by degrees perhaps they taught rhe 
latter to make ſome improvement in thoſe ſlight lea- 
ther and wicker boats, which they uſed for paſſing 
their own rivers and creeping along their coaſts, till 
at laſt they ventured themſclves over to Gaul, and en- 
tered upon ſome kind of correſpondence with their 


neighbours. All this is ſo deducible from the laws of 
Vor. V. = 
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nature, that we might have divintd thus much by the 
light of reaſon, if we had not the commentaries of 
Cæſar to guide us, and to {trengthen by the authority 
of hiſtory the facts that might have been found out by 
the force of rational conjecture, 

Things were preciſely in this fitaation when the 
Romans invaded Britain; and there is no doubt that 
its inhabitants falling under the power of that empire, 
and under 11s power at a time when with reſpett to 
arts and ſciences it was in a moſt flouriſhing condition, 
was a preat advantage to them; and though from 
their love of civil liberty, which, when under the di- 


rection of reaſon, is the moſt natural and laudable of 


all paſſions, they made a long and vigorous, and in 
ſome ſenſe a noble and glorious reſiſtance; yet by 
degrees they canght the manners and cuſtoms of their 


_conquerors, and grew content to be happy rather than 


free. With learning and politencfs the Romans in- 
troduced foreign commerce ; and according to the 
nature of their policy, as they made high roads through 
the ifland, eſtabliſhed colonics in proper places, and 
fixed ſtanding camps, which were a kind of for- 
treſſes, where they thought proper; ſo they were no 


leſs careful with regard to marts or emporipms for 


the conveniency of traders, and of which what they 


found is uncertain : but that they left many, is with- 
out queſtion ; and amongſt the reſt London, which is 


not more famous for her preſent extenſive trade, than 
venerable for her unrecorded antiquity. 

When the Romans unwillinply left Britain, and the 
Britons as unwillingly made way for the Saxons, a 
new deluge of barbarity overflowed the iſland: al- 
moſt all the improvements of the civilized conquerors 
were defaced ; and, upon the cſtabliſhment as it were 
of a new people, things were all to begin again. 


This neceſlarily took up a great deal of time; and 


before they were in any tolerable poſture, the Saxons 


found themſelves diſtreſſed by freſh ſwarms of barba- 
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rians. Yet there ſtill remains ſome evidences of their 


having been acquainted with, inclincd to, and, if their 


circumſtances would have permitted, moſt certainly 
would have entered upon, and carried foreign com- 
merce to a preat height. We have authentic teſti- 


monies, that Alfred the Great formed projects of vaſt 


diſcoveries to the North, as he actually ſent perſons 
of great prudence and abilities into the Eaſt ; and the 


curioſities which they brought home were for many ages 


preſcryed in the treaſury of the church of Saliſbury. 
As for the Danes, they were not long maſlers in 
Britain: but as they became ſo by a maritime force, 
and as their countrymen had cſtabliſhed themſelves not 
only on the oppoſite ſhore of France, but in other parts 
of Europe; ſo it is reaſonable to believe that they 
held ſome correſpondence with them from thence ; and 
that, if their dominion had laſted longer, this might 
have been better regulated, and productive of many 
advantages. But they had ſoon 10 do with their bre- 
thren in another way : for the Normans, men of the 
ſame race, but better eſtabliſhed in another country, 
di ſpoſleſſed them there; and partly under the colour of 
right, partly by force, erected that monarchy, which 
not without various alterations, and changes, ſubſiſts 
even to our times, and to the ſabſiſtence of which, with 
the help of thoſe changes and altertions, the Engliſh 
nation owe that happy conſtitution under which they 
live; that univerſal improvement which adorns the 
C c face 
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face of the country; that domeſtic trade which nou- 


riſhes ſo numerous a people, by plentifully rewarding 
their induſtry ; and that extenſive commerce which 15 
at once the ſource of their wealth and the ſupport of 
their liberty, 8 

It cannot be expected, that, in a work like this, we 
ſhould attempt to trace the progreſs of trade through 
every reign, ſhow how it was encouraged aud pro- 
tected, or diſcountenanced and checked; what occa- 
ſions were lackily ſcized, or what opportunities un- 
fortunately loſt. It may be ſufficient for us, after 
what has been already ſaid, to obſerve, that the vpi- 


nion commonly entertained, of the Engliſh having lit 


tle or no trade before the reign of queen Elizabeth, is 
very far from being well founded. 

In fact, the reign of that princeſs was great and 
glorious, in whatever light we couſider it; but it was 
moſt ſo in this, that, under Providence, it became 
great and glorious by the wiſdom and prudence of the 


queen and her miniiters. The Engliſh nation never 


was in fo deſperate a condition as at her acceſſion. 


The crown was in debt, the treaſury empty, the na- 
tion involved in a foreign war directly againſt her 
own intereſts, her coaſts naked; in a word, without 
credit abroad, and without concord at home, no {ct- 
tled religion, the great men ſplit into factions, and 


the common people diſtracted and dejected. Sad 


circumſtances theſe! and yet from hence aroſe the 
grandeur of that reign, and the cltabliihment of 
commerce, The queen found herſelf obliged to act 
with great caution, to derive alliſtance from cvery 
quarter, to employ it faithfully, and to promote to 
the utmoſt of her power the welfare of her ſubjects, 


whom nothing but the public-ſpiritedneſs of her go— 
vernment could enable to grow rich enough to ſupport 
the neceſſary expences of the crown. It was this 
gave a popular turn to her councils, She encouraged 
her ſubjects to arm 5 the Spaniards, that they 


might be accuſtomed to the ſea, and acquire that 


knowledge in navigation, with which, till then, they 


had been unacquainted. She paſſed many laws for 


the public good, erected ſeveral companies, and ſaw 
that thoſe companies purſued the ends for which they 
were crected; in ſhort, ſhe did every thing that could 


be expected, during the whole courſe of her reign, to 
excite and encourage induſtry at home, and to enable 
her people to make a proper figure abroad. In a word, 
ſhe farniſhed them with ſtock and credit, put them upon 
improving their commoditics and manufactures, brought 
the art of ſhip-building amongſt them, filled their ports 


with able ſeamen, ſhowed a juſt reſpect to Engliſh 


merchants, reduced Ireland fo as to render it bene- 
ficial to Britain, and approved their ſending colonies 
into America; and thus the. ſeeds of Britiſh wealth 
were ſown in her time, thongh the harveſt was reap- 
ed in the days of her ſucceſſors, Sce the articles 
Coaltry COLONY, FisHERIEs, MANUFACTURES, 
SHIPPING, and TRADE. 


Char. II. PRINCIPLES of COMMERCE. 
\ x. Origin of trade. 


Taz moſt ſimple of all trade is that which is car- 
ried on by bartering the neceſſary articles of ſubſiſt- 
ence, If we ſuppoſe the earth free to the firſt poſ- 


will ſupply his other wants. 
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ſcſſor, this perſon who cultivates it will firſt draw 
from it his tood, and the ſurplus will be the object of 
varter ; he will give this in exchange to any one who 
This naturally ſuppoſcs 
both a turplus quantity of food produced by labour, 
aud alſo free hands; for he who makes a trade of 


agriculture ca'inot ſupply himſelf with all other 


ligcetlarics, as well as food; and he who makes a 
trade of ſupplying the farmers with ſach neceſlaries, 
in exchange tor his furplus of food, cannot be employ- 
cd in producing that food. The more the necellitics 
of man increalc, the more free hands arc required to 
ſupply them : and the more free hands are required, 
the more ſurplus food muſt be produced by additional 
labour, to ſupply their demand. 

This is the leaſt complex kind of trade, and may be 
carried on to a greater or leſs cxtcnt, in ditterent 
countries, according to the different degrees of the 
wants to be ſupplied. Ina country where there is no 
money, nor any thing equivalent to it, the wauts of 
mankind will be confined to ſew objects; to wit, the 
removing the mconvenences of hunger, thirſt, cold, 
heat, danger, and the like. A free man, who, by his 
induſtry, can procure all the comforts of a {imple life, 
will enjoy his reſt, and work no more: and, in ge- 
neral, all incrcaſe of work will ceaſe, ſo ſoon as the 
demand for the purpoſes mentioned comes to be ſatis- 
tied, There is a plain reaſon for this, When the 
free hands have procured, by their labour, where- 
Wichal to ſupply their wants, their ambition is ſatis— 
ticd : ſo ſoon as the huſbandmen have produced the 
neceſſary ſurplus for relieving theirs, they work no 
more. Here then is a natural ſtop put to induſtry, 
conſcquently to bartering. 

The next thing to be examined is, how bartering 
grows into trade, properly ſo called, and underſtood, 
according to the definition given of it above; how 
trade comes to be extended among men; and how ma- 
nufactures, more ornamental than uſeful, come to be 
eſtabliſhed ; and how men come to ſubmit to labour, 
in order to acquire what is not abſolutely neceſſary 


for them. | 


This in a free ſociety, is chiefly owing to the in- 
troduction of money, and a taſte for ſuperfluitics in 


thoſe who poſſeſs it. | 


In ancient times, money was not wanting; but the 
taſte for ſuperfluities not being in proportion to it, 
the ſpecie was locked up. This was the caſe in Eu- 
rope four hundred years ago. A new taſte for ſuper- 
fluity has drawn, perhaps, more money into circula- 
tion, from our own treaſures, than from the mines of 
the new world. The poor opinion we entertain of 
the riches of our forefathers, is founded upon the 
modern way of cſtimating wealth, by the quantity of 
coin in circulation, from which we conclude, that the 
greateſt part of the ſpecie now in our hands muſt have 
come from Mexico and Peru. 

It is more, therefore, through the taſte of ſuper- 


fluity, than in conſequence of the quantity of coin, 


that trade comes to be eſtabliſhed ; and it is only 
in conſequence of trade that we ſee induſtry carry 
things in our days to ſo high a pitch of refinement and 
delicacy. Let us illuſtrate this, by comparing toge- 
ther the different operations of barter, ſale, and com- 
merce. 


When. 
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When reciprocal wants are ſupplied by, barter, 

there is not the ſmalleſt occaſion for money: this 1s 
the moſt ſimple of all combinations. 

When wants are multiplied, bartering becomes more 
difficult: upon this money is introduced. This is the 
common price of all things : it is a proper equivalent 
in the hands of thoſe who want, perfectly calculated 
to ſupply the occaſions of rhoſe who, by induſtry, can 
relieve them. This operation of buying and ſelling is 
2 little more complex than the former; but ſtill we 
have here no idea of trade, becauſe we have not in- 
troduced the merchant by whoſe induſtry it is car- 
ried on. | 

Let this third perſon be brought into play, and the 
whole operation becomes clear. 


what we called induſtry, by the manufacturer; what 
we called noney, by the merchant. The merchant 
here repreſents the money, by ſubſtituting eredit in 
its place ; and as the money was invented to facili- 
tate bartar, ſo the merchant, with his credit, is a new 
refinement upon the uſe of money. This renders it 


ſtill more effectual in performing the operations of 


buying and ſelling. This operation is trade: it re- 


lieves both parties of the whole trouble of tranſpor- 


ration, and adjuſting wants to wants, or wants to 
money; the merchant repreſents by turns both the 
conſumer, the manufacturer, and the money. To 
the conſumer he appears as the whole body of manu- 
facturers; to the manufacturers as the whole body of 
conſumers; and to the one and the other claſs his credit 
ſupplies the uſe of money. This is ſufficient at pre- 
ſent for an illuſtration. We now return to the ſimple 
operations of money in the hands of the two contrac- 
ting parties, the buyer and the ſeller, in order to ſhow 
how men come to ſubmit to labour in order to acquire 
ſuperfluities. 
So ſoon as money is introduced into a country, it 
becomes an univerſal object of want to all the inha- 
bitants. . 


The conſequence is, that the free hands of the ſtate, 


who before ſtopt working, becauſe all their wants 
were provided for, having this new object of ambi- 
tion before their eyes, endeayour, by refinements 
upon their labour, ta remove the ſmaller inconve- 

niences which reſult from a ſimplicity of manners, 
People, who formerly knew bur one ſort of clothing 
for all ſeaſons, willingly part with a little money to 


procure for themſelves different ſorts of apparel pro- 


perly adapted to ſummer and winter, which the inge- 
nuity of manufacturers, and their deſire of getting 
money, may have ſuggeſted to their invention. 

Indeed theſe refinements ſeem more generally ow- 
ing to the induſtry and invention of the manufactn- 
rers (who by their ingenuity daily contrive means of 
ſoftening or relieving inconveniences, which mankind 
ſeldom perceive to be ſuch, till the way of removing 
them is contrived), than to the taſte of luxury in the 
rich, who, to indulge their caſe, engage the poor to 
become induſtrious, 

Let any man make an experiment of this nature 
upon himſelf, by entering into the firſt ſhop. He will 
no where ſo quickly diſcover his wants as there. Eve 
thing he ſees apppears either neceſſary, or at leaſt high- 
ly convenient; and he begins to wonder how he could 


What before we 
called wants, is here repreſented by the conſumer ; 
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have been ſo long without that which the ingenuity of 


the. workman alone had invented, in order that from 
the novelty it might excite his deſire; for perhaps 
when it is bought, he will never once think of it more, 
nor ever apply it to the uſe for which it at firſt ap- 
peared ſo neceſſary. 

Here then is a reaſon why mankind labour though 
not in want. They become deſirous of poſſeſſing the 
very inſtruments of luxury, which their avarice or 
ambition prompted them to inyent for the uſe of 


others. | 


What has been ſaid repreſents trade in its infancy, 
or rather the materials with which that great fabric 
is built, 

We have formed an idea of the wants of mankind 
multiplicd even to luxury, and abundantly ſupplied by 
the employment of all the free hands ſet apart for that 
purpoſe, But if we ſuppoſe the workman himſelf diſ- 
poling of his work, and purchaſing with it food from 
the farmer, cloaths from the clothier ; and, in general 
ſeeking for the ſupply of every want from the hands 
of the perſon directly employed for the purpoſe of re- 
lieving it; this will not convey an idca of trade ac- 
cording to our definition. | 

Trade and commerce are an abbreviation of this 


long proceſs: a ſcheme invented and ſet on foot by 


merchants, from a principle of gain, ſupported and ex- 
tended among men, from a principle of general utility 
to every individual, rich or poor, to every ſociety, 
great or ſmall. | 


Inſtead of a pin-maker exchanging his pins with 0 


different perſous, for whoſe labour he has occaſion, he 


ſells all to the merchant for muney or for credit; and 


as occaſion offers, he purchaſes all he wants, cither 


directly from thoſe who ſupply them, or from other 


merchants who deal with manufacturers in the ſame 
way his merchant dcalt with him. | 

Another advantage of trade is, that induſtrious peo- 
ple in one part of the country, may ſupply cuſtomers 


in another, though diſtant. They may eſtabliſh them- 


ſelves in the moſt commodious places for their reſpee- 
tive buſineſs, and help one another reciprocally, with- 
out making the diſtant parts of the country ſuffer for 
want of their labour. They are likewiſe expoſed 


to no avocation from their work, by ſeeking for cuſ- 


tomers. | | 

Trade produces many excellent advantages; it marks 
out to the manufacturers when their branch is under or 
overſtocked with hands. If it is underſtocked, they 
will find more demand than they can anſwer: if it is 
overſiocked, the ſale will be flow, | 

Intelligent men, in every profeſſion, will eaſily diſ- 
cover when theſe appearances are accidental, and when 


they proceed from the real principles of trade. 


Poſts, and correſpondence by letters, are a conſe- 
quence of trade ; by the means of which merchants are 
regularly informed of every augmentation or dimi- 
nution of induſtry in every branch, in every part of 
the country. From this knowledge they regulate the 
prices they offer ; and as they are many, they ſerve as 
acheck upon one another, from the principles of com- 
petition. 

From the current prices, the manuſucturers are as 
well informed, as i 
themſelves: the ſtateſman feels perfectly where hands 

| | 82 | rs 
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are wanting, and young people deſtined to induſtry, 
obey, in a manner, the call of the public, and fall na- 
turally in to ſupply the demand. 

Two great aiſiſtances to merchants, eſpecially in the 


infancy of trade, are public markets for collecting the 


work of ſmall dealers, and large undertakings in the 
manufacturing way by private hands. By theſe mcans 
Luc merchants come at the knowledge of the quantity 
of work in the market, as on the other hand the ma- 
nufacturers learn, by the ſale of the goods, the extent 
of the demand for them. Theſe two things being 


juſtly known, the price of goods is calily fixed. 


Public ſales ſerve to correct the ſmall inconyeni- 


ences which proceed from the operations of trade, A 
ſet of manufacturers got all together into one town, 
and entirely taken up with their induttry, are thereby 


as well informed of the rate of the market as if every 
one of them carricd thither his work; and upon the 
arrival of the merchant, who readily takes it oft their 


hands, he has not the leaſt advantage over them from 


his knowledge of the ſtate of demand, This man 
both buys and ſells in what is called who/efale ; and 
from him retailers purchaſe, who diſtributc the goods 
to every conſumer throughout the country. Theſe 
laſt buy from wholeſale merchants incvery branch, that 
proportion of cvery ſort of merchandize, which is 


ſuitable to the demand of their borough, city, or pro- 


Vence,: - | 
Thus all inconveniences are prevented, at ſome ad- 


ditional coſt to the conſumer, who muſt naturally re- 
imburſc the whole expence. 


The diſtance of the 
manufacturer, the obſcurity of his dwelling, the ca- 


price in ſelling his work, are quite removed; the re- 
tailer has all in his ſhop, and the public buys at a cur- 


rent price. _ 5 


2. Hou the prices of Goods are determined by Trade. 


In the price of goods, two things muſt be conſider— 
cd as really cxiſting, and quite different from one an— 
other; to wit, the rea! value of the commodity, and 
the profit upon alienation, 

I, The firſt thing to be known of any manufacture, 
when it comes to be ſold, is, how much of it a perſon 


can perform in a day, a Weck, a month, according to 


the nature of the work, which may require more or 


lels time to bring it to perfection. In making ſuch 


eſtimates, regard is to be had only to what, upon an 


average, aworkman of the country in general may 


perform, without ſuppoſing him the beſt or the worſt 
in his profeſſion, or having any peculiar advantage or 
diſadvantape as to the place where he works. 
Hence the reaſon why ſome people thrive by their 
induſtry, and others not; why ſome manufactures 
flouriſh in one place and not in another ey 
II. The ſecond thing to be known is, the value of 
the workman's ſubſiſtence, and neceſſary expence, both 


for ſupplying his perſonal wants, and providing the 


inſtruments belonging to his profeſſion, which muſt be 


taken upon an average as above; except when the 


nature of the work requires the preſence of the work- 
man in the place of conſumption ; for although ſome 
trades and almoſt every manufacture, may be carried 
on in places at a diſtance, and therefore may fall under 
one general regulation as to prices ; yet others there 


arc, which, by their nature, require the preſence of 
the workman in the place of conſumption; and in 
that caſc the ptices muſt be regulated by circumſtances 
relative to every particular place. | 

III. The third and laſt thing to be known, is the 


value of the materials, that is, the firſt matter employ- 


ed by the workman ; and if the object of his induitry 
be the manufacture of another, the ſame proceſs of jn- 
quiry muſt be gone through with regard to the firſt as 
with regard to the ſecond: and thus the moſt complex 
manufactures may be at laſt reduced to the greateit 
ſimplicity, 

Theſe three articles being known, the price of ma- 
nufacture is determined. It cannot be lower than the 
amount of all the three, that is, than the real value; 
whatever it is higher, is the manufacturer's profit. 
This will ever be in proportion to demand, and there- 
fore will fluctuate according to circumſtances. 

Hence appears the necetlity of a great demand, in 
order to promote flouriſhing manulactures. 5 


o 


* 


By the cxtenſive dealings of merchants, and their 
conſtant application to the ſtudy of the balance of 
work and demand, all the above circumſtances are 
known to them, and are made known to the induſtri- 
ous, who regulate their living and cxpence according 
to their certain profit. 167 

Employ a workman in a country where there is 
little trade or induſtry, he proportions his price al- 
ways to the urgency of your want, or your capacity 
to pay ; but ſeldom to his own labour. Employ au- 
other in a country of trade, he will not impoſe upon 
you, unleſs perhaps you be a ſtranger, which ſuppoſes 
your being ignorant of the value; but employ the 
ſame workman in a work not uſual in the country, 
conſequently not demanded, conſequently not regu- 
lated as to the value, he will proportion his price as in 
the firſt ſuppoſition. | 3 

We may therefore conclude, from what has been 
ſaid that in a country where trade has been cſtabliſh- 
cd, manufactures muſt flouriſh, from the ready ſale, the 
regulated price of work, and the certain profit reſult- 
ing from induſtry. Let us next inquire into the con- 
ſequences of ſuch a ſituation. 5 


3. How foreign Trade opens ts an induſtrious Pegple, 
and the C anfequznces of it to the Merchants who ſet it 
o foot. | 


Tre firſt conſequence of the ſituation deſcribed in 
the preceding ſection is, that wants are caſily ſupplied 
for the adequate value of the thing wanted. | 

The t next conſequence is, the opening of foreign 
trade, under its two denominations of paſſive and 
active. Strangers and people of diſtant countries, 
finding the difficulty of having their wants ſupplied at 
home, and the caſe of having them ſupplied from this 


country, immediately have recourſe to it. This is paſ- 


five trade. The active is when merchants, who have 
executed this plan at home with ſucceſs, begin to tran- 
ſport the labour of their countrymen into other re- 
gions, which either produce, or are capable of produ- 
cing ſuch articles of conſumption, proper to be manu- 
factured, as are moſt demanded. at home; and con- 
ſequently will meet with the readieſt ſale, and fetch 
the largeſt profits. 
— Here 
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Here theo is the opening of foreign trade, under its 
two denominations ot active and paſſive. 

What then are the conſequences of this new com- 
merce to our merchants, who have left their homes in 
queſt of gain abroad! 

The firlt is, that, arriving in any new country, they 
find themſelves in the ſame ſituation, with regard to 
the inhabitants, as the workman in the country of no 
trade, with regard to thoſe who employ him ; that 
is, they proportion the price of their goods to the 
eagerneſs of acquiring, or the capacity of paying, in 
the inhabitants, but never to their real value. 

The firſt profits then, upon this trade, muſt be very 
conſiderable; and the demand from ſuch a country 
will be high or lau, great or ſmall, according to the 
ſpirit, not the real wants of the people: for theſe in 
all countries muſt firſt be ſupplied by the inhabitants 
themſclves, before they ceaſe to labour. | | 
If the people of this not-trading country be abun- 
dantly furniſhed with commodities uſeful rothe traders, 
they will calily part with them, at firſt, for the inſtru 
ments of luxury and caſe ; but the great profit of the 
traders will inſenſibly increaſe the demand for the pro- 
ductions of their new correſpondents ; this will have 
the effect of producing a competition between them- 
ſelves, and thereby throwing the demand on their fide. 
This is perpecually a diſadvantage in traffic : the moſt 
unpoliſhed nations in the world quickly perceive the 
effects of it ; and are taught to profit by the diſcovery, 
in ſpite of the addreſs of thoſe who are the molt expert 
in commerce. | L | 

The traders will therefore be very fond of falling 
upon every method and contrivance to inſpire this 
people with a taſte of refinement and delicacy, A- 
bundance of fine preſents, conſiſting of every inſtru- 
ment of laxary and ſuperfluity, the beſt adapted to the 
genins of the people, will be given to the prince and 
leading men among them. Workmen will even be 
employed at home, to ſtudy the taſte of the ſtrangers, 
and to captivate their deſires by every poſſible means. 
The more eager they are of preſents, the more laviſh 
the traders will be in beſtowing and diverſifying them. 
It is an animal put up to fatten; the more he eats, the 
ſooner he is fit for ſlaughter. When their taſte for 
ſiperfluity is fully formed, when the reliſh for their 
former ſimplicity is ſophiſticated, poiſoned, and obli- 
terated, then they are ſurcly in the fetters of the 
traders, and the deeper they go, the leſs poſhbility 
there is of their getting out. The preſents then will 
dic away, having ſerved their purpoſe : and if after- 
wards they are found to be continued, it will probably 
be to ſupport the competition againſt other nations, 
who will incline to ſhare of the profits. | 

If, on the contrary, this not-trading nation does not 
abound with commodities uſeful ro the traders, theſe 
will make little account of trading with them, whatever 
their warn may be; but, if we ſuppoſe this country in- 
habited by a laborious people, who, having taken a 
taſte for refinement from the traders, apply themſelves 


to agriculture, in order to produce articles of ſub- 


ſiſtence, they will ſolicit the merchants to give them 


part of their manufactures in exchange for thoſe; and 


this trade will undoubtedly have the effect of multiply ing 
numbers in the trading nation. 


all before, | | 
Let us trace a little the progreſs of this refinement 


furniſhed, nor any other branch of production found 
out to ſupport the correſpondence, the taſte for reſine- 
ment will ſoon die away, and trade will ſtop in this 
quarter, 
Had it not been for the ſurs in thoſe conntries ad- 
Jacent to Hudſon's Bay, and in Canada, the Europeans 
never would have thought of ſupplying inſtruments of 
luxury to thoſe nations; and if the inhabitants of thoſe 
regions had not taken a taſte for the inſtruments of 
luxury furniſhed to them by the Europeans, they ne- 
ver would have become ſo indefatigable nor ſo dex- 
terous hunters. At theſame time we are not to ſuppoſe, 
that cver theſe Americans would bave gone to Europe 
in queſt of their manufactures. It is, therefore, owing 
to merchants, that theſe nations are become in any 
degree fond of refinement ; and this taſte, in all proba- 
bility, will not exceed ſoon the proportion of the pro- 
ductions of their country. From theſe beginnings of 
ſorcign trade it is eaſy to trace its increaſe, = 
One ſtep towards this, is the eſtabliſhing correſpon- 
dences in foreign countries; and theſe are more or leſs 
neceſlary in proportion as the country where they are 
eſtabliſhed is more or leſs poliſhed or acquainted with 
trade. They ſupply the want of poſts, and point out 
to the merchants what proportion the productions of 
the country bear to the demand of the inhabitants for 
manufactures. This communicates an idea of com- 
merce to the not-trading nation, and they inſenſibly 
begin to tix a determined value upon their own pro- 
ductions, which perhaps bore no determined value at 


in the ſavages, in order to ſhow how it has the effect of 
throwing the demand upon the traders, and of creating 
a competition among them, ſor the productions of the 
new country. | | | 
Experience ſhows, that, in a new diſcovered coun- 
try, merchants conſtantly find ſome article or other of 
its productions, which turn out to a great account in 
commerce; and we ſce that the longer ſuch a trade 
ſubſiſts, aud the more the inhabitants take a taſte for 
European manufactures, the more their own produc- 
tions riſe in their value, and the leſs profit is made by 


trading with them, even in caſes where the trade is car= 


ried on by companies; which is a very wiſe inſtitution 
for one reaſon, that it cuts off a competition between 
the merchants, | | | 
This is the beſt means of keeping prices low in fa- 
vour of the nation; however it may work a contrary 
effect with reſpect to individuals Who muſt buy from 
theſe monopolics. EO 

When companies are not eſtabliſhed, and when trade 
is open, the merchants, by their eagerneſs to profit by 
the new trade, betray the ſcerets of it; they enter into 
competition for the purchaſe of the foreign produce ; 
and this raiſes prices, and favours the commerce of the 
molt ignorant ſavages. 8 


4. Conſequences of the Introduction of a paſſive fo- 


reign Trade among a People who live iu Simplicity and 
Idleneſs. 88 85 
W now ſuppoſe the arrival of traders, all in one 
intereſt, with inſtruments of luxury and refinement, at 


But if food cannot be a port in a country of great ſimplicity of manners, 


abundantly _ 
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abundantly provided by nature with great advantages for 
commerce, and peopled by a nation capable of adopt- 
ing a taſte for ſuperfluities, 

The firſt thing the merchants do is, to expoſe their 
goods, and point out the advantages of many things, 
cither agreeable or uſeful to mankind in general, ſuch 
as wines, ſpirits, inſtruments of agriculture, arms and 
ammunition for hunting, nets for fiſhing, manutactures 
ſor clothing, and the like. The advantages of theſe 
arc preſcutly perccived, and ſuch commodities are ca- 
gerly ſought after, | x 

The natives, on their fide, produce what they moſt 
eſteem, generally ſomething ſuperfluous or ornamen- 
tal, The traders, after cxamining all circumſtances, 
determine the object of their demand, giving the leaſt 
quantity poſlible in return for this ſuperfluity, in order 


to impreſs the inhabitants with a high notion of the 


value of their own commodities ; but as this parſiniony 
may do more hurt than good to their intereſt, they are 
very generous in making preſents; from the principles 
mentioned above. „ . 

When the exchange is completed, and the traders 
depart, regret is commonly mutual ; the one and the 
other are lorry that the ſuperfluities of the country fall 
ſhort, A return is promiſed by the traders, and aſſu- 


rancecs are given by the natives of a better proviſion. 
another time. 


W hat are the firſt conſequences of this revolution ? 
It is evident, that in order to ſupply an equivalent 
for this new want, more hands muſt be ſet to work 
than formerly. And it is evident alſo, that this aug- 


mentation of induſtry will not eſſentially increaſe num- 


bers: Why ? Becauſe the produce of the induſtry 1s 
in this caſe, intended to be exported, But, if we 
can find out any additional conſumption at home, even 


implied by this new trade, it will have the effect of aug- 


menting numbers. An example will make this plain. 

Let us ſuppoſe the ſuperfluity of this country to be 
the ſkins of wild beatls, not proper for food; the ma- 
nofacture ſought for, brandy. The brandy is fold for 
furs, He who has furs, or he who can ſpare time to 
hunt for them, will drink brandy in proportion: but 


there is no reaſon to conclude from this ſimple opera- 
tion, that one man more in the country muſt neceſſa- 


rily be fed, or that any augmentation of agriculture 
muſt of conſequence enſue from this new traffic. 
But let us throw in a circumſtance which may imply 
an additional conſumption at home, and then examine 
the conſequences. | | 
A poor creature who has no equivalent to offer for 
ſood, who is miſerable, and ready. to periſh for want 
of ſubliſtence, goes a hunting, and kills a wolf; he 
comes to a farmer with the ſkin, and ſays, You are 
well fed, but you have no brandy; if you will give 


wealoaf, I will give you this ſkin, which the ſtran- 


gers are ſo fond of, and they will give you brandy. 
But, ſays the farmer, I have no more bread than what 
is ſufficient for my own family. As for that, replies 
the other, I will come and dig in your ground, and 
you and I will ſettle our account as to the ſmall quanti- 
ty deſire of you, The bargain is made; the poor 


fellow gets his loaf, and lives at leaſt; perhaps he 


marries, and the farmer gets a dram. But had it not 
been for this dram, that is, this new want, which was 
parchaſed by the induſtry of this poor fcllow, by what 


ES KC: 
argument could he have induced the farmer to. part 
with a loaf ? | 

Here the ſentiment of charity is excluded. This 
alone is the principle of multiplication ; but as true it is, 
ou the other hand, that could the poor fellow have got 
bread by begging, he would not probably have gone a 
hunting. | 9 85 

Here then it appears, that the very dawning of 
trade, in the moſt unpoliſhed countries, implies a mul- 
tiplication. This is enough to point out the firſt ſtep, 
and to connect the ſubject of our preſent inquiries with 
what has already been diſcuſſed in relation to other cir- 
cumſtances. | 5 

So ſoon as all the furs are diſpoſed of, and a taſte for 
ſuperfluity is introduced, both the traders and the na- 
tives will be cquallyintereſted in the advancement of in- 
duſtry in this country. Many new objects of profit 
for the firſt will be diſcovered, which the proper employ - 
ment forthe inhabitants, in reaping the natural advan- 


tages of their foil and climate, will make effectual. 


The traders will therefore endeavour to ſet on foot ma- 
ny branches of induſtry among the ſavages, and the 
allurements of brandy, arms, and clothing, will animate 
theſe in the purſuit of them. „ 
When once this revolution is brought about; when 
thoſe who formerly lived in ſimplicity become induſtri- 
ous 3 manners put on a new face. | | 
That is to ſay, we now find two trading nations 


inſtead of one, with this difference, however, that as 


hitherto we have ſuppoſed the merchants all in one 
intereſt, the compound demand, that is, the competi- 
tion of the buyers, has been, and muſt ſtill continue on 
the fide of the natives. This is a great prejudice io 
their intereſt ; but as it is not ſuppoſed ſufficient to 
check their induſtry, nor to reſtrain their conſumption 
of the manufactures, let us here examine a little more 
particularly the conſequences of the principle of de- 
mand in ſuch a fituation ; for although we allow, that 
it can never N tides, yet it may admit of different 
modifications, and produce different effects, as we fall 

preſently perceive. N 

The merchants we ſuppoſe all in one intereſt, conſe- 
quently there can be no competition among them; con- 
ſequently no check can be put upon their raiſing their 
prices, as long as the prices they demand are complied 
with. So ſoon as they are raiſed to the full extent of 
the abilitics of the natives, or of their inclination to 
buy, the merchants have the choice of three things, 
which are all perfectly in their option; and the pre- 
ference to be given to the one or the other, depends 
entirely upon themſelves, and upon the circumſtances 


We are going to point out, 


Firſt, they may ſupport their 79h demand; that is 
not lower their price; which will preſerve a high 
eſtimation of the manufactures in the opinions of the 
inhabitants, and render the profits upon their trade 
the greateſt poſſible. This part they may poſſibly 
take, if they perceive the natives doubling their dili- 
gence, in order to become able, in time, to purchaſe 
conſiderable cargoes ata high value ; from which ſup- 
polition is implied a ſtrong diſpoſition in the people to 
become luxurious, ſince nothing but want of ability 
prevents them from comply ing with the higheſt de- 
mand: but ſtill another circumſtance mult concur, to 
engage the merchants not to lower their price. The 

great 
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great proportion of the goods they ſeek for in re- 
turn, mult be found in the hands of a few. This will 
be the caſe if ſlavery be eſtabliſhed ; for then there 


maſt be many poor and few rich: and they are com- 


monly the rich conſumers who proportion the price 
they offer, rather to their deſires, than to the value of 
the thing. 

The ſecond thing which may be done is, to open the 
door to a great demand; that is to lower their prices. 
This will ünk the value of the manufactures in the opi- 
nion of the inhabitants, and render profits leſs in pro- 
portion, although indeed, upon the voyage, the pro- 
fits may be greater, | 

This part they will take, if they perceive the in- 
habitants do not incline to conſume great quantities of 
the merchandize at a high value, either for want of 
abilities or inclination; and allo, if the profits upon 
the trade depend upon a larye conſumption, as 1s the 
caſe in merchandize of a low value, and ſuited chiefly to 
the occaſions of the lower fort. Such motives of ex- 
_ pediency will be ſufficient to make them neglect a high 
demand, and prefer a great one ; and the more, when 
there is a likelihood that the conſumption of low-priced 
goods in the beginning may beget a taſte for others of 
a higher value, and thus extend in general the taſte of 
ſuperfluity. : | 

A third part to be taken, is the Jeaſt politic, and 
perhaps the molt familiar. It is to profit by the com- 
petition between the bnyers, and encourage the ri- 
ling of demand as long as poſlible ; when this comes 
to a ſtop, to make a kind of auction, by firſt bringing 


down the prices to the level of the higheſt bidders, 
and ſo to deſcend by degrees, in proportion as de- 


mand ſinks. Thus we may ſay with propriety, that 
demand commonly becomes great, in proportion as 
prices ſink. By this operation, the traders will profit 
as much as poſſible, and ſell off as much of their goods 
as the profits will permit. 

But this plan, in a new diſcovered country, is not po- 
litic, as it both diſcovers a covetouſneſs and a want of 
faith in the merchants, and alſo throws open the ſecrets 
of their trade to thoſe who ought to be kept ignorant 
of them. „ | | 

Let us next ſuppoſe, that the large profits of the 
merchants ſhall be diſcovered by others, who arrive at 
the ſame ports in a ſeparate intereſt, and who enter into 
no combination which might prevent the natural effects 
of competition. | 

Let the ſtates of demand among the natives be ſup- 
poſed the ſame as formerly, both as to height and 1 
neſs, in conſequence of the operation of the different 
principles, Which might have induced the merchants 
to follow one or other of the plans we have been de- 
ſcribing ; we muſt, however, {ſtill ſuppoſe, that they 
have been careful to preſcrye conſiderable profits upon 
every branch. 


If we ſuppoſe the inhabitants to have increaſed in 


numbers, wealth, and taſte for ſuperfluity, ſince the 
laſt voyage, demand will be found rather on the ri- 
ſing hand. Upon the arrival of the merchants in com- 
petition with the former, both will offer to fale : but 
if both ſtand to the ſame prices, it is very natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the former dealers will obtain a prefer- 
ence ; as, ceteris paribus, it is always an advantage to 
know and to be known. The laſt comers, therefore, 


more than one demands the very ſame thing. 
ſolely applicable to rhe buyers, in relation to the price 


haye no other way left to counterbalance this advan- 
tage, but to lower their prices. 

This is a new phenomenon : here the fall of prices 
is not voluntary a$ formerly; nor conſented to from 
expediency ; not owing to a failure of demand, but 
to the influence of a new principle of commerce, to 


wit, a double competition, which we ſhall now exa- 
mine, | 


F$ 5. Of double Competition. 


Wu competition is much ſtronger on one fide 
of the contract than on the other, it is called ſimple. 
This is the ſpecies of competition Which is implied in 
the term high demand, or when it is ſaid that demand 
raiſes prices, | 

Double competition is, when, in a certain degree, it 
takes place on both ſides of the contract at once, or 
vibrates alternately from one to the other. This is 


what reſtrains prices to the adequate value of mer- 


chandize. | | 
The great difficulty is to diſtinguiſh clearly between 
the principles of Ed and thoſe of competition here 


then follows the principal differences between the two, 
relatively to the effects they produce ſeverally in the 


mercantile contract of buying and ſelling, which we 
here expreſs ſhortly by the word contradt. 8 
Simple demand is What brings the quantity of a 
commodity to market. Many demand, who do not 
buy ; many offer, who do not ſell. This demand is 


called great or ſinall; it is ſaid to increaſe, to augment, 


to ſwell ; and is expreſſed by theſe and other ſynoni- 
mous terms, which mark an angmentation or diminu- 
tion of quantity. In this ſpecics, two people never de- 
mand the {ame thing, but a part of the ſame thing, or 
things quite alike. _ 
Compound demand is the principle which raiſes prices, 
and can never make them fink ; becauſe in this caſe 
It is 


they offer. This demand is called high or leu, and is 
ſaid to riſe, to fall, to mount, to ſink, and is expreſſed 
by theſe and other ſynonimous terms. 

Simple competition, when between buyers, is the ſame 
as compound or high demand ; but differs from it in ſo 
far, as this may equally take place among ſellers, which 
compound demand cannot; and then it works a con- 
trary effect: it makes prices fink, and is ſynonimous 


with low demand: it is this competition which over- 


curns the balance of work and demand. 

Double competition is what is underſtood to take 
place in almoſt every operation of trade ; it is this 
which prevents their exceſſive riſe of prices; it is this 
which prevents their exceſſive fall. While double 
competition prevails, the balance is perfect, trade and 
induſtry flouriſh. e | 

The capital diſtinction, therefore, between the terms 
demand and competition is, that demand is conſtantly re- 
lative to the buyers; and when money is not the price, 
as in barter, then it is relative to that ſide upon which 
the greateſt competition is found. 

We therefore ſay, with regard to prices, demand is 
high or low. With regard to the quantity of merchau- 
dize, demand is great or ſmall, With regard to compe- 
tition, it is always called great or ſinall, ſtrong or weak. 

Competition is, with equal propriety, applicable to 
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both parties in the contract. A competition among 
buyers is a proper expreſſion ; a competition among ſel- 
lers, who have the merchandize, is fully as eaſily un- 
derſtood, though it be not quite ſo ſtriking, for rcaſons 
which an example will make plain. 

You come to a fair, where you find a great varicty 
of cvery kind of merchandize, in the pollefhon of dit- 
ferent merchants, Theſe, by offering their goods to 
ſale, conſtitute a tacit competition; every one of them 
wilhes to ſell in preference to another, and at the ſame 


time with the beſt advantage to himſelf. 


The buyer begins, by cheapening at every ſhop. 
The firſt price aſked marks the covetouſneſs of the 
ſeller; the firſt price offered, the avarice of the buyer. 
From this operation competition begins to work 1ts 
effects on both ſides, and ſo becomes double. The 
principles which influence this operation are now to 
be deduced, | | 

It is impollible to ſuppoſe the ſame degree of eager- 


neſs, eicher to buy or ſell, among ſeveral merchants ; | 


becauſe the degree of eagerneſs is exactly in propor- 
tion to their views of profit; and as theſe muſt neceſſa- 
rily be influenced and regulated by different circum- 
ſtances, the buycr, who has the beſt proſpect of ſelling 
again With profit, obliges him, whoſe proſpect is not 
ſo good, to content himſelf with lefs ; and that ſeller, 
who has bought to the beſt advantage, obliges him, 
who has paid dearer for the merchandize, to mode- 
rate his deſire of gain, | 

It is from theſe principles, that competition among 
buyers and ſellers muſt take place. This is what con- 
fines the fluctuation of prices within limits which are 
compatible with the reaſonable profits of both buyers 
and ſellers ; for we mult conſtantly ſuppoſe the whole 
operation of bnying and ſelling to be performed by 


merchants; the buyer cannot be ſuppoſed to give ſo 


high a price as that which he cxpects to receive 
when he diſtributes to the conſumers, nor can the 
ſeller be ſuppoſed to accept of a lower than that which 
he paid to the manufacturer. This competition is 
properly called dauble, becauſe of the difficulty to de- 
termine upon Which ſide it ſtands ; the ſame merchant 
may have it in his favour upon certain articles, and 
againſt him upon others; it is conſtantly in vibration, 
and the arrival of every poſt may leſs or more pull down 
the heavy ſcale. FI 5 

In every tranſaction between merchants, the profit 
reſulting from the ſale muſt be exactly diſtinguiſhed 
from the value of che merchandize. The firſt may 
vary, the laſt never can. It is this profit alone which 
can be influenced by competition; and it is for that 
reaſon we find ſuch uniformity every where in the pri- 
ces of goods of the ſame quality. 


offers to ſale, appears only paſlive in the firſt opera- 
tion; Whereas the buyers preſent themſelves one af— 
ter another; they make a demand when the mer- 
chandize is retuſed to one at a certain price; a ſecond 
either offers more, or does not offer all: but ſo ſoon 
as another ſeller finds his account in accepting the price 
the firſt had reſuſed, then the firſt enters into compe- 


tjtion, providing his profits will admit his lowering the 


fir{t price; and thus competition takes place among the 
| | 2 


The competition between ſellers does not appear 
ſo ſtriking as that between buyers; becauſe he who 
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ſellers, until the profits upon their trade prevent prices 


from falling lower. 

In all markets this competition is vary ing, though 
inſenſibl/, on many occations ; but in others the vi- 
brat ions are very perceptible, Sonictimes it is found 
ſtrongeſt on the {ide of the buyers; and in proportion 
as this grows, the competition between the ſcilers di- 
minithes. When the competition between the former 
has raiſed prices to a certain ſtandard, .it comes to a 
ſtop; then the competition changes ſides, and takes 
place among the ſcllers, cager to profit of the higheſt 
price. This makes prices fall; and according as they 
tall, the competition among the buyers Ciminiſics. 
They ſtill wait for the loweſt period. At laſt it comes; 
and then perhaps ſome new circumſtance, by giving 
the balance a kick, diſappoints their hopes. If there- 
fore it ever happens, that there is but one intereſt up- 
on one fide of the contract, as in the exaniple in the 
former ſection, where we ſuppoſed the ſellers united, 
you perceive, that the rife of the price, occaſioned by 


the competition of the buyers, and even its coming to 


a ſtop, could not poſſibly have the effect of producing 
any competition on the other fide ; and therefore, if 
prices come afterwards to tink, the fall muſt have pro- 
ceeded from the prudential conſiderations of adapting 
the price to the faculties of thoſe who, from the height 
of it, had withdrawn their demand. 7 | 
From theſe principles of competition, the foreſtalling 
of markets is made a crime, becaule it diminiſhes the 
competition which ought to take place between dif- 
ferent people, who have the ſame merchandize to of- 
fer to ſale, The foreſtaller buys all up, with an in- 
tention to {ell with more profit, as he has by that means 
taken other competitors out of the way, and appears 


with a ſingle intereſt on one tide of the contract, in 


the face ol many competitors on the other. 


This per— 


ſor. is puniſhed by the ſtate, becauſe he has prevented 
the price of the merchandize from becoming, juſtly 


proportioned to the real yalue ; he has robbed the pub- 


lic and enriched himſelf; and in the puniſhment he 


makes reſtitution. Here occur two queſtions to be re- 
ſolved, for the ſake of illuſtration. | 

Can competition among buyers poſſibly take place, 
when the proviſion made is more than ſufficient to ſupply 
the quantity demanded ? On the other hand, can compe- 
tition take place among the ſellers, when the quantity 
demanded exceeds the total proviſion made for it? 

We think it may in both caſes ; becauſe in the one 
and the other, there is a competition implied on one 


ſide of the contract, and the very nature of this com- 


petition implies a poſhbility of its coming on the other, 
provided ſeparate intereſts be found upon both ſides. 
But to be more particular: 

1. Experience ſhows, that however juſtly the pro- 
portion between the demand and the ſupply may be 


_ determined in fact, it is ſtill next to inpoſitble to dif- 


cover it exactly, and therefore the buyers can only re- 
gulate the prices they offer, by what they may reaſon- 
ably expect to ſell for again. The ſellers, on the 
other hand, can only regulate the prices they expect, 
by what the merchandize has coſt them when brought 
to market. We have already ſhown, how, under 
ſuch circamſtances, the ſeyeral intcreſts of individuals 
affect each other, and make the balance vibrate. 


2. ˖ 
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2. The proportion between the ſupply and the de- 
mand is ſeldom other than relative among merchants, 
who are ſuppoſed to buy and ſell, not from neceſſity, 
bat from a view to profit. What we mean by rela- 


tive is, that their demand is great or ſmall according 


to prices; there may be a great demand for grain at 
358. per quarter, and no demand for it at all at 408.; 
that is, among merchants, | 

It is eflential to attend to the ſmalleſt circumſtance 
in matters of this kind. The circumſtance we mean, 
is the difference we find in the effect of competition, 
when it takes place purely among merchants on both 
ſides of the contract, and when it happens, that either 
the conſumers mingle themſelves with the merchant- 
buyers, or the manufacturers, that is, the furniſhers, 
mingle themſelves with the merchant-ſellers. This 
combination we ſhall illuſtrate by the ſolution of ano- 
ther queſtion, and then conclude with a few reflec- 
tions upon the whole, | 

Can there be no caſe formed, where the competi- 
tion upon one fide may ſubſiſt, without a poſſibility of 
its taking place on the other, although there ſhould be 
ſeparate intereſts upon both ? | 

The caſe is hardly ſuppoſable among merchants, who 
buy and ſell with a view to profit; but ir is abſolutely 
ſuppoſable, and that is all, when the direct conſumers 


are the buyers; when the circumſtances of one of the 


parties is perfectly known; and when the competition 
is ſo ſtrong upon one ſide, as to prevent a poſſibility of 
its becoming double, before the whole proviſion is 
ſold off, or the demand ſatisfied. 
courſe to examples. AF 

Grain arriving in a ſmall quantity, at a port where 
the inhabitants are ſtarving, produces ſo great a com- 
petition among the conſumers, who are the buyers, 
that their neceſſity becomes evident; all the grain is 
generally bonght up before prices can riſe ſo high as 
io come to a ſtop; becauſe nothing but the want of mo- 
ney, that is, an impoſſibility of complying with the 
prices demanded by the merchants, can reſtrain them : 
but if you ſuppoſe, even here, that prices come natu- 
rally to a flop; or that, after ſome time, they fall 
lower, from prudential conſiderations ; then there is 
a poſſibility of a competition taking place among the 
ſellers, from the principles above deduced, If, on the 
contrary, the ſtop is not natural, but occaſioned by the 
interpolition of the magiſtrate, from humanity, or the 
like, there will be no competition, becauſe then the 
principles of commerce are ſuſpended ; the ſellers are 
reſtrained on one fide, and they reſtrain the buyers on 
the other. Or rather indeed, it is the magiſtrate, or 
compaſſion, who in a manner fixes the price, and per- 
forms the office of both buyer and ſeller. 


A better example ſtill may be found, in a competi- 


tion among ſellers; where it may be ſo ſtrong as to 
render a commodity in a manner of no value at all, as 
in the caſe of an uncommon 'and unexpected draught 
of fiſh, in a place of ſmall conſumption, when no pre- 
parations have been made for ſalting them. There 
can be then no competition among the buyers; be- 
cauſe the market cannot laſt, and they find themſelves 
entirely maſters, to give what price they pleaſe, be- 
ing ſure the ſellers muſt accept of it, or loſe the ir mer- 
chandize. In the firſt example, humanity commonly 
ſtops — activity of the principle of competition; in 
OL. | 


Let us have re- 


We mean in general, 


Jerks. 


the other, it is ſtopped by a certain degree of fair deal- 
ing, which forbids the accepting of a merchandize for 
nothing. | | 
In proportion therefore as the riſing of prices can 
ſtop demand, or the ſinking of prices can increaſe it, 
in the ſame proportion will competition prevent either 
the riſe or the fall from being carried beyond a certain 
length: and if ſuch a caſe can be put, where the riſing 
of prices cannot ſtop demand, nor the lowering of 
prices augment it, in ſuch caſes double competition has 
no effect; becauſe theſe circumſtances unite the moſt 
ſeparate intereſts' of buyers and ſellers in the mer- 
cantile contract; and when upon one fide there is 
no ſeparate intereſt, there can then be no competi- 


tion, 


From what has been ſaid, we may form a judgment 
of the various degrees of competition. 
worth a ſhilling, a fiſh of a few pounds weight, are 
often ſold for conſiderable ſums. The buyers here are 


not merchants, When, an ambaſſador leaves a court in 
a hurry, things are fold for leſs than half of their 


value: he is no merchant, and his ſituation is known. 


When, at a public market, there are found conſumers, 


who make their proviſion; or manufacturers, who dil- 
poſe of their goods for preſent ſubſiſtence; the mer- 
chants, who are reſpectively upon the oppoſite fide of 
the contract to theſe, profit of their competition; and 
thoſe who are reſpectively upon the ſame ſide with 
them, ſtand by with patience until they have finiſhed 
their buſineſs. Then matters come to be carried on 
between merchant and merchant, and then profits may 
riſe and fall, in the proportion of quantity to demand; 
that is to ſay, if the proviſion is leſs than the demand, 


the competition among the demanders, or the riſe of 


the price, will be in the compound preportion of the 


falling ſhort of the commodity, and of the proſpect of 


ſelling again with profit. It is this combination which 
regulates the competition, and keeps it within bounds, 


It can affect but the profis upon the tranſaction: the 


intrinſic value of the commodity ſtands immoveable : 
nothing is ever ſold below the real value ; nothing is 
ever bought for more than it may probably bring, 


and needy manufacturers mingle in the operation, all 


proportion is loſt, The competition betwen them is 


too ſtrong for the merchants; the balance vibrates by 
In ſuch markets merchants ſeldom appear: the 
principal objects there, are the fruits and productions 


of the earth, and articles of the firſt neceſſity for life, 


not manufactures ſtrictly ſo called. A poor fellow 
often ſells to purchaſe bread to eat; not to pay what 
he did cat while he was employed in the work he diſ- 
poſes of, The conſumer often meaſures the value of 
what he is about to purchaſe, by the weight of his 
purſe, and his deſire to conſume, 


6. Gf what is called Expence, Profit, and Loſi. 
THe term expence, when ſimply expreſſed, without 


any particular relation, is always underſtood to be re- 


lative to money. This kind is diſtinguiſhed under the 
three heads of private, public, and national. 

1. Private expenice is what a private perſon, or pri- 
vate ſociety, lays out, either to provide articles of con- 
ſumption, or ſomething more permanent, which may 


be conducive to their caſe, convenience, or advantage. 
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Thus we ſay, a large domeſtic expence, relative to one 
who ſp:nds a great income, We fay, a merchant has 
been at great expznce for magazines, for living, for 
clerks, &c. but never that he has been at any in buy- 
ing goods, In the ſame way a manufacturer may ex- 
pend for building, machines, horſes, and carriages, but 
never for the matter he manufactures. Wnen a thing 
is bought in order to be fold again, the ſum employ- 
cd is called money advanced; when it is bonght not 
to be ſold, it may be ſaid to be expended. 

2. Public expence is the employment of that money 
which has been contributed by individuals for the cure 
rent ſervice of the ſtate, 
thering together, repreſents the effects of many ar- 
ticles of private expence ;z the laying it out when col- 
lected, is public expence. © 

3. National expence is what is expended out of the 
country; this is what diminiſhes national wealth. The 


principal diſtinction to be here attended to is between 


public expence, or the laying out of public money, and 
national expence, which is the alienating the nation's 
wealth in favour of ſtrangers. Thus the greateſt pab- 


lic expence imaginable may be no national expence ; 


becauſe the money may remain at home, On the o- 


ther hand, the ſmalleſt public or even private expence, 


may be a national expence; becauſe the money may 
go abroad, 1 3 
Profit and loſs is divided into poſitive, relative, and 
compound. Poſitive Profit implies no leſs to any body ; 
it reſults from an augmentation of labour, induſtr 
ingenuity, and has the effect of ſwelling 3 
ing the public good. | . 
Poſitive loſs implies no profit to any body; it is what 
reſults from the ceſlation of the former, or of the ef- 


ſects reſulting from it, and may be ſaid ro diminiſh 


the public good. 
HKlative profit is what implics a loſs to ſomebody ; 


it marks à vibration of the balance of wealth between 


parties, but implics no addition to the general ſtock, 
Relative loſs is what, on the contrary, implies a pro- 
fit to ſomebody ; it alſo marks a vibration of the ba- 


| lance, but takes nothing from the general (ſtock, 


The componnd is ealily underitood ; it is that ſpecies 
of profit and loſs which is partly relative and partly 
polſilive. | 


{ 7. The general conſequences reſulting to a trading | 


| Nation, upon the opening of an ative foreign com- 
mz?rce, 


A naT10N which remains paſſive in her commerce 
is at the mercy of thoſe who are active, and mult be 
greatly favoured indeed by natural advantages, or by 
a conſtant flux of gold and ſilver from her mines, 10 
be able to ſupport a correſpondence not entirely hurtful 
to the augmentation of her wealth. 

When we look upon the wide field which here opens 
10 our view, We arc perplexed with too great a variety 
of objects. In one part we ſee a decent and comely 
beginning of induſtry; wealth flowing gently in to re- 
compence ingenuity ; numbers both augmenting, and 
every one becoming daily more uſeful to another; agri- 
culture proportionally extending itſelf; no violent re- 
volutions; no exorbitant profits; no inſolence among 
the rich; no exceſſive miſery among the poor; multi- 
tudes employed in producing; a great economy upon 


The contribution, or ga- 


through this vaſt labyrinth. 
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conſumption; and all the inſtraments of luxury, daily 
produced by the hands of the diligent going out of 
the country for the ſervice of ſtrangers; not remaining 
at home for the gratification of ſenſuality. At lait 
the augmentations come inſenſibly to a ſtop. Then 
theſe rivers of wealth, which were in briſk circulation 
through the whole world, and which returned to this 


trading nation as blood returns to the heart, only to 


be thrown out again by new pulſations, begin to be 
obſtructed in their courſe; and flowing abroad more 
flowly than before, come to form ſtagnations at home. 
Theſe, impatient of reſtraint, ſoon burſt out into do— 
meſtic circulation. Upon this cities {well in magui- 
ficence of buildings; the face of the country is adorn» 
ed with palaces, and becomes covered with proves ; 
luxury ſhines triumphant in every part; inequality be- 
comes more (triking to the eye; and want and miſery 
appear more deformed, from the contraſt: even tor- 
tune grows more whimſical in her inconſtancy; the 
beggar of the other day now rides in his coach; and 
he who was born in a bed of ſtate, is ſeen to die in a 
gaol or in an alms-houſe. Such are the effects of 
great domeſtic circulation. | | 
The ſtateſman looks about with amazement; he 
who was wont to conlider himſelf as the firit man in 
the ſociety in every reſpect, perceives himſelf, per- 
haps, cclipſed by the luſtre of private wealth, which 
avoids his graſp when he attempts to ſeize it. This 
makes his government more complex and more diffi- 
cult to be carried on, he muſt now avail himſelf of 
art and addreſs, as well as of power and force, By 
the help of cajoling and intrigues, he gets a little into 
debt; this lays a foundation for public credit, which, 
growing by degrees, and in its progreſs aſſuming many 
new forms, becomes, from the moſt tender begin- 
nings, a molt formidable monſter, ſtriking terror into 
thoſe who cheriſhed it in its infaucy. Upon this, as 
upon a triumphant war-horſe, the ſtateſman pets a- 
ſtride; he then appears formidable anew; his head 
turns giddy; he is choaked with the duſt he has rail- 
ed; and at the moment he is ready to fall, to his utter 
aſtoniſhment and ſurpyte, he finds a ſtrong monied 
intereſt, of his own: creating, which, inſtead of 
{wallowing him up as he apprehended, flies to his ſup- 
port. Through this he gets the better of all oppoli- 
tion, he eſtabliſhes taxes, multiplies them, mortgages 
his fund of ſubſiſtence; either becomes a bankrupt, 


and riſcs again from his aſhes; or, if he be leſs auda- 


cious, he ſtands trembling and tottering for a while on 
the brink of the political precipice. From one or the 
other of theſe perilous ſituations, he begins to diſcover 


an endleſs path, which, after a mulitade of windings, 


ſtill returns into itſelf, and continues an equal courſe 


It is now full time to leave off rhapſody, and re- 


turn to reaſoning and cool enquiry, concerning the 


more immediate and more general effects and revolu. 
tions produced by the opening of a foreign trade in a 
nation of induſtry, | 
The firſt and moſt ſenſible alteration will be an in- 
creaſe of demand for manufacturers, becauſe by ſup- 
plying the wants of ſtrangers, the number of conſu— 
mers will now be conſiderably augmented. What a- 
gain will follow upon this, muſt depend upon circum- 
ſtances, 
it 
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If this revolution in the ſtate of demand ſhould 
prove too violent, the conſequence of it will be to 
raiſe demand; if it ſhould prove gradual, it will in- 
creaſe it. This diſtinction is well underſtood, and the 
conſequence appears juſt; for, if the ſupply do not 
increaſe in proportion to the demand, a competition 
will enſue among the demanders; which is the com- 
mon effect of ſuch ſudden revolutions, If, on the o- 
ther hand, a gentle increaſe of demand ſhould be ac- 
companied with a proportional ſupply, the. whole in- 
duſtrious ſociety will grow in vigour, and in whole- 
ſome ſtature, without being ſenſible of any great advan- 
tage or inconveniency ; the change of their circum- 
ſtances will even be imperceptible, 
Th 
will, 


this example, be flattering to ſome and diſa— 
grecablgo others. Wealth will be found daily to 
daane Ca the riſing of prices, in many branches 
of induſtry. This will encourage the induſtrious claſ- 
ſes, and the idle conſumers at home will complain. 
We have alrcady dwelt abundantly long upon the ef- 
fe& reſulting from this to the lower claſſes of the 
people, in providing them with a certain means of 
ſubſiſtence. Let us now examine in what reſpect 


cven the higher claſſes will be made likewiſe to feel 


the good effects of this general change, although at 
firſt they may ſuffer a temporary inconveniency from 
it. 


Farmers, as has been obſerved, will have a greater 


difficalty in finding ſervants, who, inſtead of labouring 
the ground, will chuſe to turn themſelves to manufac- 
tures. This we have conſidered in the light of pur— 
ging the lands of ſuperfluous mouths; but every con- 
ſequence in this great chain of politics draws other 


conſequences after it, and as they follow one another, 


things put on different faces, which affect claſſes dif- 
ferently. The purging of the land is but one of the 
firſt ; here follows another. 

The deſertion of the lands employed in a trifling 
agriculture will at firſt, no doubt embarraſs the far- 
mers; but in alittle time every thing becomes balan- 
ced in a trading nation, becauſe here every induſtrious 
man muſt advance in proſperity, in ſpite of all general 
combinations of circumſtances. 

In the caſe before us, the relative profits upon farm- 
ing muſt ſoon become greater than formerly, becauſe 
of this additional expence which muſt affe& the whole 
claſs of farmers ; conſequently, this additional expence, 
inſtead of turning out to be a loſs to either Jandlord or 
farmer, will, after ſome little time, turn out to the 
advantage of both ; becauſe the produce of the ground, 


being indiſpenſably neceſſary to every body, muſt in. 


_ every article increaſe in its value Thus in a ſhort 
time accounts will be nearly balanced on all hands ; 
that is to ſay, the ſame proportion of wealth will, 
ceteris paribus, continue the ſame among the induſ— 
trious. We ſay among the induſtrious; for thoſe 
who are either idle, or even negligent, will be great 
loſers, | 

A proprietor of land, inattentive to the canſes of his 
farmer's additional expence, may very imprudently 
ſuffer his rents to fall, inſtead of aſſiſting him on a pro- 
per occaſion, in order to make them afterwards riſe 
the higher. 


Thoſe who live upon a determined income in mo- 


immediate effects of the violent revolution 
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ney, and who are nowiſe employed in traſſie, nor in 
any ſcheme of induſtry, will, by the augmentation 
5 prices, be found in worſe circumſtances than be- 
ore. 

In a trading nation every man muſt turn his talents 
to account, or he will undonbtedly be left behind in 
this univerſal emulation, in which the moſt induſtrious, 
the moſt ingenious, and the moſt frugal, will conſtautly 
carry off the prize. | 

This conſideration ought to be a ſpur to every 
body. The richeſt men in a trading nation have no 
ſecurity apainſt poverty ; we mean proportional po- 
verty ; for though they diminiſh nothing of their in- 
come, yet, by not increaſing 1t in proportion to others, 
they loſe their rank in wealth, and from the firſt claſs 


in which they ſtood they will flide inſenſibly down to a 


lower, | | 

There is one conſequence of an additional benefi- 
cla] trade, which raiſes demand and increaſes wealth; 
bat if we ſuppoſe no proportional augmentation of 
ſupply, it will prove at beſt but an airy dream which 
laſts for a moment; and when the pilded ſcene is 
paſſed away, numberleſs are the inconveniences which 
are ſeen to follow, | . 

We ſhall now point out the natural conſequences of 
this augmentation of wealth drawn from foreign na- 
tions, when the ſtateſman remains inattentive to in- 
creaſe the ſupply both of food and manufactures, in 
proportion to the avgmentation of mouths, and of the 
demand for the produce of induſtry, 

In ſuch a ſituation profits will daily ſwell, and every 


ſcheme for reducing them within the bounds of mo- 


deration, will be looked upon as a hurtful and unpo- 

pular meaſure: be it ſo; but let us examine the con- 

ſequences. | 
We have ſaid, that the riſe of demand for manu- 


ſactures naturally increaſes the value of work: now 


we muſt add, that under ſuch circumſtances, the aug- 
mentation of riches in a country, either not capable 
of improvement as to the ſoil, or where precantions 
have not been taken for facilitating 4 multiplica- 
tion of inhabitants, by the importation of ſubſiſt- 


_ ence, will be productive of the moſt calamitous conſe- 


quences. 


On one ſide, this wealth will effectually diminiſh 
the maſs of the food before produced ; and on the 


other, will increaſe the number of uſeleſs conſumers. 
The firſt of theſe circumſtances will raiſe the demand 
for food; and the ſecond will diminiſh the number 
of uſeful free hands, and conſequently raiſe the price 
of manufactures: here are ſhortly the outlines of this 
proprels, | 
The more rich and luxurious a people are, the more 
delicate they become in their manner of living; if 
they fed on bread formerly, they will now feed on 


meat; if they fed on meat, they will now feed on 


fowl. The ſame ground which feeds a hundred with 
bread, and a proportional quantity of animal food, 
will not maintain an equal number of dclicate livers. 
Food muſt then become more ſcarce ; demand for it 
riſes; the rich are always the ſtrongeſt in the mar- 
ket; they conſume the food, and the poor are forced 
to ſtarve, Here the wide door to modern diſtreſs 
opens; to wit, a hurtful competition for ſubſiſtence. 
Farther, when a people become rich, they think leſs 
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of economy ; a number of uſeleſs ſervants are hired, 
to become an additional dead weight on conſumption ; 
and when thcir ſtarving countrymen cannot ſupply the 
extravagance of the rich ſo cheaply as other nations, 
they cither import inſtruments of foreign luxury, or 
ſeek to enjoy them out of their own country, and 
thereby make reſtitution of their gains. 

Is it not therefore evident, that if, before things 
come to this paſs, additional ſubſiſtence be not provi- 
ded by one method or other, the number of inhabi- 
tants muſt diminiſh ; although riches may daily in- 


creaſe by a balance of additional matter, ſuppolcd to 


be brought into the country in conſequence of the hi- 
therto beneficial foreign trade? This is not all. We 
ſay farther, that the beneficial trade will laſt for a 
time only. For the infallible conſequence of the riſe 


of prices at home will be, that thoſe nations which at 


firſt conſumed your manufactures, perceiving the gra- 


dual increaſe of their price, will begin to work for 


themſelves; or finding out your rivals who can ſup- 
ply them cheaper, will open their doors to them, 
Theſe apain, perceiving the great advantages gained 


by your traders, will begin to ſupply the market ; and 


ſince every thing muſt be cheaper in countries where 
we do not ſuppoſe the concurrence of all the circum- 


ſtances mentioned above, theſe nations will ſupplant 


you, and be enriched in their turn, 


Here comes a new revolution. Trade is come to 


a ſtop: what then becomes of all the hands which 


were formerly employed in ſupplying the foreign de- 
mands? | 


Were revolutions ſo ſudden as. we are obliged to 


repreſent them, all would go to wreck ; in proportion 
as they happen by quicker or flower degrees, the in- 
conveniences are greater or ſmaller, | 
Prices, we have ſaid, are made to riſe by compe- 
tition, If the competition of the ſtrangers was what 


raiſed them, the diſtreſs upon the manufacturers will Aucceſs. | 


be in proportion to the ſuddenneſs of their deſcriing 
the market. If the competition was divided between 


the ſtrangers and the home-conſumers, the inconve- 


niences which enſue will be leſs; becauſe the deſer— 
tion of the ſtrangers will be in ſome meaſure made up 
by an increaſe of home conſumption which will follow 
npon the fall of prices. And if, in the third caſe, the 
natives have been ſo 1mprudent, as not only to ſup— 
port a competition with the ſtrangers, and thereby 
diſguſt them from coming any more to market, but 
even to continue the competition between themſelves, 
the whole loſs ſuſtained by the revolution will be na- 
tional, Wealth will ceaſe to augment ; but the in- 
conveniences, in place of being felt by the manufac- 
turers, will only affect the ſtate ; thoſe will continue 
in aflluence, extolling the generoſity of their coun- 
trymen, and deſpiſing the poverty of the ſtrangers who 
had enriched them, 1 
Domeſtic luxury will here prove an expedient for 
preſerving from ruin the induſtrious part of a people, 
who in ſubſiſting themſelves had enriched their coun- 
try. No change will follow in their condition; they 


will go on with a painful aſſiduity to labour: and if 
the conſequences of it become now hurtful to one part 
of the ſtate, they muſt at leaſt be allowed to be eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary for the ſupport of the other, 

But that luxury is no neceſſary concomitant of fo- 


reign trade, in a nation where the true principles of 
it are uuderſtood, will appear very plain, from a con- 
traſt we are now going to point out, in the example of 
a modern ſtate, renowned for its commerce and fru- 
gality. The country is Holland. 

A ſet of induſtrious and frugal people were aſſein- 
bled in a country by nature ſubject to many inconve- 


niences, the removing of which neceſſarily employed 


abundance of hands, Their fituation upon the conti- 
nent, the power of their former maſters, and the am- 
bition of their neighbours, obliged them to keep great 
bodies of troops. Theſe two articles added to the 
numbers of the community, without either enriching 
the ſtate by their labour exported, or producing food 
for themlelves or countrymen. 


The ſcheme of a commonwealth was calculated to 


draw together the induſtrious ; but it has been (till 


more uſctul in ſubſiſting them; the republican form 


of government being there greatly ſubdivided, veſts 
authority ſufficient in every part of it, to make ſuitable 
proviſion for their own ſubſiſtence; and the tie which 
unites them, regards only matters of public concern. 
Had the whole been governed by one ſovereign, or by 
one council, this important matter ncver could have 
been effectuated. | | 

It would be impoſlible for the moſt able miniſter 
that ever lived, to provide nouriſhment for a country 


ſo extended as France, or even as England, ſuppo- 


ſing theſe as fully peopled as Holland is; even although 
it mould be admitted that a ſufficient quantity of food 


might be found in other countries for their ſubſiſtence. 


The enterpriſe would be too great, abuſes would mul- 
tiply ; the conſequence would be, that the inhabitants 
would die for want. But in Holland the caſe js dif- 
ferent : every little town takes care of its own inha- 
bitants; and this care being the object of application 
and profit to ſo many perſons, is accompliſhed with 


When once it is laid down as a maxim in a coun- 


try, that food muſt of neceſſity be got from abroad in 
order to ſeed the inhabitants at home, the corn-trade 
becomes conſiderable, and at the ſame time certain, re- 


gular, and permanent. This was the caſe in Holland: 
as the inhabitants were induſtrious, the neceſſary con- 


ſequence has been, a very extraordinary multiplica- 


tion ; and at the ſame time ſuch an abundance of prain, 
that, inſtead of being in want themſelves, they often 
ſupply their neighbours. There are many examples 
of England's being ſupplied with grain from thence ; 
and, which is ſtill more extraordinary, from the re- 
exportation of the very produce of its own fruitful 


ſoil. | 


It is therefore evident, that the only way to ſup- 
port induſtry, is to provide a ſupply of ſubſiſtence, 
conſtantly proportional to the demend that may be 
made for it, This is a precaution indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary for preventing hurtful competition. This is 
the particular care of the Dutch: ſo long as it can be 
eflectual, their ſtate can fear no decline; but when- 
ever they come to be diſtreſſed in the markets, upon 
which they depend for ſubſiſtence, they will tmk into 


ruin. It is by mere dint of frupality, cheap and par- 


ſimonious living, that the navipation of this induſtri— 
ous people is ſupported, Conſtant employment, and 
an accumulation of almoſt imperceptible gains, fill 


their © 
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their coffers with wealth, in ſpite of the large outgo- 
ings to which their own proper nouriſhment yearly 
forces them. The large profits upon induſtry in other 
countries which are no proof of generoſity, bur a fa- 
tal effect of a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, is far from dazzling 
their eyes. They ſeldom are found in the liſt of 
competitors at any foreign port; if they have their 
cargo to diſpoſe of, they wait with pleaſure in their 
own veſſels, conſuming their own proviſions, and at 
laſt accept of what others have left. It may be ſaid, 
that many other circumſtances concur in favour of the 
Dutch, beſides the article of ſubſiſtence. Without diſ- 
puting this matter, it may be obſerved, that if a com- 
putation be made of the hands employed in providing 
ſubſiſtence, and of thoſe who are ſeverally taken up 
in ſupplying every other want, their numbers will be 
found nearly to balance one another in the moſt laxy- 
rious countries. From this we may conclude, that 
the article of food, among the lower claſſes, mult bear 
a very high proportion to all the other articles of their 


conſumption; and therefore a dimunition npon the 
price of ſubſiſtence, muſt be of infinite conſequence to 
manufa&turers who are obliged to buy it. From this 


conſideration, let us judge of the conſequence of ſuch 


augmentations upon the price of grain as are familiar 


tous; 30 or 40 per cent. ſeems nothing. Now this 
augmentation operates upon two-thirds, at leaſt, of the 
whole expence of a labouring man: let any one who 
lives in tolerable affluence make the application of this 
to himſelf, and examine how he would manage his 
affairs, it, by accidents of rainsor winds, his expences 
were to riſe 30 per cent. without a poſſibility of re- 
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ſtraining them; for this is unfortunately the caſe with 


all the lower claſſes. Frome whence it may be con- 
cluded, that the Keeping food cheap, and ſtill more the 
preſerving it at all times at an equal flandard, is the 
fountain of the wealth of Holland; and that any hurt- 
ful competition in this article muſt beget a diſorder 


ech will affect the whole of the manufacturers of a 
ate. | | 


— — 
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Commercy COM MERC, a handſome town of France in the 


duchy of Bar, with the title of a principality, and a 


Commina- magnificent caſtle. It is ſeated on the river Menſe, in 
ras E. Long. 5. 24. N. Lat. 48. 20. 


COMMERSONIA, in botany : A genus of the 


pentagynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 


plants. The calyx is a monophyllous, five-parted, 
corolliferous perianthium, with ſharp ovated ſegments ; 


the corolla has five linear petals ; the ſtamina are five 
very ſhort filaments at the baſes of the petals; the 
pericarpium a globular, hard, quinquelocular nut, with 
two ovated feeds in each diviſion. "Eo 

 COMMINATION, an office in the liturgy of the 


church of England, appointed to be read on Afh- 


Wedneſday, or the firſt day of Leni. It is ſubſtitu- 
ted in the room of that godly diſcipline in the primitive 


church, by which (as the introduction to the office 
expreſſcs it), ſuch perſons, as ſtood convicted of no- 
torious ſins, were put to open penance, and puniſhed 


in this world, that their ſouls might be ſaved in the 
day of the Lord; and that others, admoniſhed by 
their example, might be the more afraid to offend.” 
This diſcipline, in after ages, degenerated, in the 
church of Rome, into a formal confeſſion of tins upon 


© Aſh-Wedneſday, and the empty ceremony of ſprink- | 


ling aſhes upon the beads of the people, Our re- 
formers wiſely rejected this ceremony, as mere ſhadow 


and (how ; and ſubſtituted this office in its room, which 


is, A denunciation of God's anger and judgment againſt 
ſinners ; that the people, being apprized of God's 
wrath and indignation againſt fin, may not, through 
want of diſcipline in the church, be encouraged 10 


follow and pnrſue them, but rather be moved to 
ſupply that diſcipline to themſelves, and ſo to a- 


void being judged and condemned at the tribunal of 
God. 
COMMINATORY, an appellation given to what- 
ever threatens puniſhinent, or ſome penalty. Thus, 
in France, when an cxile is enjoined not to return un— 
der pain of death, it is deemed a comminatory penal- 
ty; ſince, if he do return, it is not ſtrictly executed; 


AJ 
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but a ſecond injunction is laid on him, which is more 
than comminatory, and, from the day of the date 


thercot, imports death without remedy. 


COMMINGES, a province of France, 45 miles in 
pan and 15 in breadth; bounded on the north by 
Gaſcony, on the ſouth by Catalonia, on the eaſt by 
Couſſerans, and on the weſt by Bigorra. Its princi- 
pal trade conſiſts in cattle, mules, and corn. St Ber- 
trand is the capital town. 


Commin- 
ges 
3 
Commiſ- 


ſary. 
— — 


COMMINUTION, denotes the breaking, or rather 


grinding, a body to very ſmall particles. 


COMMIRE (John), a celebrated Latin poet, born 


at Amboiſe in 1625, entered into the ſociety of the 


Jeſuits, and taught polite literature and divinity. He 


died at Paris in 1702. We have a volume of his 
Latin poems, and a collection of his poſthamous 
works, His odes and fablcs are more particularly ad- 


mired. 


COMMISSARY, in the eccleſiaſtical law, an offi- 
cer of the biſhop, who exerciſes ſpiritual juriſdiction in 
places of a dioceſe ſo far from the Epiſcopal ſee, that 
the chancellor cannot call the people to the biſhop's 
principal conſiſtory court, without giving them too 
much inconveniency. 


Comm1issARY-Court, in Scotland, a court orignal- 


ly conſtitated by the biſhops for executing in their 
name an uſurped juriſdiction; and was anciently cal- 
led the bi/hop's court, curia Chriſtiauitatis, or con ſiſto- 


rial court, This court was modelled by queen Mary at 


the Reformation, and it continues till this day. 


CoMMIsSARY, in a military ſenſe, is of different 


ſorts, 7 
Co MmmisSsSARY -Ceneral of the Muſters, an officer ap- 
pointed to muſter the army, as often as the general 
thinks proper, in order to know the ſtrength of each 
regiment and company, to receive and inſpect the 
muſter-rolls, and to Keep an exact ſtate of the ſtrength 
of the army. | | | _ 
Comm1issARY of Hourſes, an officer in the artillery, 
appointed to have the inſpection of the artillery-horſes, 
to ſce them muſtered, and to ſend ſuch orders as he 
receives 


Commiſ- 
ſary 


Commiſ- 
ſion. 
— — 


COM 
receives from the commanding officer of the artillery, 
by ſome of the conductors of horſes, of which he has 
a certain number for his aſſiſtants. _ 

Cummiss Arr of Proviſions, an officer who has the 
charge of furniſhing the army with proviſions, 

Commrss 4Rr of Stores, an officer in the artillery, who 
has the charge of all the ſtores, for which he is ac- 


countable to the office of ordnance. 


B lackflont's 


Comment, | 


COMMISSION, in common law, the warrant or 
letters patent, which all perſons exerciſing juriſdiction 
have to empower them to hear or determine any cauſe 
or ſuit, as the commiſſion of the judge, Cc. 

Commrss9Nn of Bankruptcy, is the commiſſion that 
iſſucs from the chancellor, on a perſon's becom- 
ing a bankrupt within any of the ſtatutes, directed to 


certain commiſſioners appointed to examine into it, 


and to ſecare the hankropt's lands and effects for the 
ſatisfaction of his creditors. Sce the article BANK - 
RUPT., 3 

The proceedings on a commiſſion of bankrupt may 
be divided, 1. Into thoſe which affect the bank- 


rapt himſelf. 2. Into thoſe which affect his proper- 
ty. 


one creditor to the amount of L. 1co, or by two to 
the amount of L, 150, or by three or more to the 
amount of L. 200; upon which he grants a commiſ- 
ſion to ſuch diſcreet perſons as to him ſhall ſeem good, 
who are then ſtyled commiſſioners of bankrupt. The 


petitioners, to prevent malicious applications, muſt be 


bound in a ſecurity of L. 200, to make the party a- 
mends, in caſe they do not prove him a bankrupt. And 
if, on the other hand, they receive any money or ef- 
fects from the bankrupt, as a recompenſe for ſuing 


out the commiſſion, ſo as to reccive more than their 
rateable dividends of the bankrupt's eſtate, they forfeit 


not only what they ſhall have ſo received, but their 
whole deby, 


pence, and to take an oath for the due execution of 
their commillion, and to be allowed a ſum not exceed- 


ing 208. Her diem each, at every fitting. And no com- 


miſſion of bankruptcy ſhall abate or be 
miſe of the crown. 

When the commiſſioners have received their com- 
miſſion, they are firit to receive proof of the perſon's 
being a trader, and having committed ſome act of 
bankruptcy ; and then to declare him bankrupt, if pro- 
ved ſo; and to give notice thereof in the gazeite, and 
at the ſame time to appoint three meetings. At one 
of theſe meetings an election maſt be made of aſ— 
ſignees, or perſons to whom the bankrupt's eſtate ſhall 
be aſſigned, and in whom it ſhall be veſted for the be- 
netit of the creditors; which aſſignees are choſen by 
the major part, in value, of the creditors who ſhall 
then have proved their debts; but may be originally 
appointed by the commiſſioners, and afterwards ap- 
proved or rejected by the creditors : but no creditor 


void on any de- 


ſhall be admitted to vote in the choice of aſlignees, 


whoſe debt, on the balance of accounts, does not 

amount to L. 10. And at the third meeting at far- 

theſt, which muſt be on the 429 day after the adver- 

tiſement in the gazette, the bankrupt, upon notice al- 

ſo perſonally ſerved upon him, or left at his uſual 
| | i _ 


e 
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1. As to thoſe of the former kind, there muſt in 
the firſt place be a petition to the lord chancellor by 


When the commiſſion is awarded and iſ- 
ſued, the commillioners are to meet at their own ex- 


COM 


place of abode, maſt ſurrender himſelf perſonally to 


the commiſhoners, and muſt thenceforth jn all reſpects 


conform to the directions of the ſtatutes of bankrupt- 
cy ; or, in default thereof, ſhall be guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy, and ſhall ſuffer death, and 
his goods and eſtate ſhall be divided among his credi- 
tors, £ 

In caſe the bankrupt abſconds, or is likely to run 
away between the time of the commiſſion iſſued and 


the laſt day of ſurrender, he may, by warrant from 


any judge or juſtice of the peace, be apprehended aud 
committed to the county gaol, in order to be forth- 
coming to the commiſſioners, who are alſo empower- 


ed immediately to grant a warratit for ſeizing his 


goods and papers. 

When the bankrupt appears, the commiſſioners are 
to examine him touching, all matters relating to bis 
trade and effects. They may alſo ſummon before them, 
and examine, the bankropt's wife, and any other per— 
ſon whatſoever, as to all matters relating to the bank- 


_ rupt's affairs: And in caſe any of them ſhall refuſe to 


anſwer, or ſhall not anſwer fully, to any lawful queſ- 
tion, or ſha!l refuſe to ſubſcribe ſuch their examina- 
tion, the commiſſioners may commit them to priſon 
without bail, till they make and ſign a full anſwer ; 
the commiſſioners ſpecifying in their warrant of com- 
mitment the queſtion ſo refuſed to be anſwered. And 
any gaoler, permitting ſuch perſon to elcape or go out 
of priſon, ſhall forfeit L. 00 to the creditors, 

The bankrupt upon this examination, is bound, up— 
on pain of death, to make a full diſcovery of all his 
eſtate and effects as well in expectancy as poſſeſſion, 


and how he has diſpoſed of the ſame; together with 


all books and writings relating thercto; and is to de- 
liver up all in his power to the commiſſioners (ex- 
cept the neceſſary apparel of himſelf, his wife, and 
his children) ; or, in caſe he conceals or embezzles 


any effects to the amount of L. 20, or with- holds any 


book or writings, with intent to defraud his credi— 


tors, he ſhall be guilty of felony without benefit of 
clergy. | 


After the time allowed the bankrupt for ſuch diſco- 


very is expired, any other perſon voluntarily diſco- 


vering any part of his eſtate before unknown to the 


aſſignees, ſhall be entitled to five per cent. out of the 


effects ſo diſcovered, and ſuch farther reward as the 
aſſignees and commiſſtoners ſhall think proper. And 
any truſtee wilfully concealing the eftate of any bank- 


Commir. 
ſion. 
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rupt, after the expiration of 42 days, thall forfeit 


L. 100, and double the value of the eſtate concealcd, 
to the creditors, | 

Hitherto every thing is in favour of the 
and the law ſeems to be pretty rigid and ſevere againſt 


the bankrupt; but, in caſe he proves honeſt, it makes 


bim fell amends for all this rigour and ſeverity, For, 
if the bankrupt hath made an ingenuous diſcovery, 
hath conformed to the directions of the law, and hath 
acted in all points to the ſatisfaction of his creditors ; 
and if they, or four parts in five of them in number 
and value (but none of them creditors for leſs than 
L. 20), will ſign a certificate to that purport ; the 
commiſſioners are then to authenticate ſuch certificate 
under their hands and ſeals, and to tranſmit it to the 
lord chancellor : and he, or two judges whom he ſhall 
appoint, on oath made by the bankrupt that — — 
5 tificate 


creditors ; 
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Commiſ- tificate was obtained without fraud, may allow the 


ſion. 


ſame; or diſallow it, upon cauſe ſhown by any of the 


Y——- creditors of the bankrupt. 


If no canſe be ſhown to the contrary, the certifi- 
cate is allowed of courſe; and then the bankrupt 1s 
intitled to a decent and reaſonable allowance out of 
his effects, for his future ſupport and maintenance, 
and to put him in a way of honelt induſtry, This al- 
lowance is alſo in proportion to his former good be- 
haviour, in the early diſcovery of the decline of his 
affairs, and thereby giving his creditors a larger di- 


vidend. For if his effects will not pay one half of his 


debts, or 108. in the pound, he is left to the diſcretion 
of the commiſſioners and, aſſignees, to have a coinpe- 
tent ſum allowed him, not excceding 3 per cent.; but 
if they pay 10s. in the pound, he is to be allowed 
5 per cent. ; if 128. and 6d. then 7; per cent. and if 


1158. in the pound, then the bankrupt ſhall be atlow- 


ed 10 per cent.; provided that ſuch allowance do not 


in the firſt caſe exceed L. 200, in the ſecond L. 250, 


and in the third L. 300. 


Betides this allowance, he has alſo an indemnity 
granted him, of being tree and diſcharged for ever 


from all debts owing by him at the time he became a 
bankrupt; even though judgment hall have been ob- 


tained againſt him, and he lies in priſon upon execution 
for ſuch debts; and, for that among other purpoſes, 
all proceedings on commiſſion of bankrupt, are, ou pe- 


tition, to be entered on record, as a perpetual bar 


againſt actions to be commenced upon this account: 


though, in general, the production of the certificate 


properly allowed ſhall be ſufficient evidence of all pre- 


vious proceedings. Thus the bankrupt becoines a 


clear man again; and, by the aſſiſtance of his allow- 


ance and his own induſtry, may become a uſctul mem— 
ber of the commonwealth : which is the rather to be 


expetted, as he cannot be intitled to theſe benefits, 
but by the teſtimony of his creditors themſelves of 


his honeſt and ingenuous diſpoſition ; and unleſs his 
faijures have been owing to misfortunes, rather than 
to miſconduct and extravagance, 

2. As to the proceedings which afiect the bankrupt's 


property. 


By virtue of the ſtatutes before mentioned, all the 


perſonal eſtate and effects of the bankrupt are con— 
lidered as veſted, by the act of bankruptcy, in the 


future aſſignees of his commiſſioners, whether they be 
goods in actual poſſeſſion, or debts, contracts, and o- 
ther choſes in action ; and the commiſſioners by their 


warrant may cauſe any houſe or tenement of the 
bankrupt to be broken open, in order to enter upon 
and ſcize the ſame. And when the aſſignees are cho- 
ſen or approved by the creditors, the commillioners 


are to aflign every thing over to them; and the 


property of every part of the eſtate is thereby as 
fally veſted in them as it was in the bankrupt him- 
ſelt, and they have the ſame remedies to recover it. 
The property veſted in the aſſignees is the whole 
that the bankrupt had in himſelf, at the rime he com- 
miited the firſt act of bankruptcy, or that has been 
veſted in him ſince, before his debts are ſatisfied or 
agreed for, Therefore it is uſvally ſaid, that once a 
baukrupt, and always a bankrupt: by which 1s meant, 
that a plain direct act of bankruptcy once committed, 
cannot be purged, or explained away, by any ſubſe- 
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quent conduct, as a dubious equivocal act may be; but 
that, it a commilſion is alterwards awarded, the com- 
miſſion and the property of the aſſignees ſhall have a re- 
lation, or reference, back to the firſt and original act of 
bankruptcy, In ſo much that all tranſactions of the 
bankrupt are from that time abſolutely null and void, 
either with regard to the alienation of his property or 
the receipt of his debts from ſuch as are privy to his 
bankruptcy ; for they are no longer his property, or 
his debts, but thoſe of the future aſſignees. 


on the bankrupt's effects till after the act of bank- 
ruptcy, it is void, as againſt the aſſignees. But the 


Commiſ- 
ſion. 
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And if an 
exccution be ſued out, but not ſerved and executed 


king is not bound by this fictitious relation, nor is 


within the ſtatutes of bankrupts; for if, aſter the act 
of bankruptcy committed, and before the aſlignment 
of his ctfects, and extent ifſucs for the debt of the 
crown, the goods are bound thereby. In France this 
doctrine of relation is carried to a very great length; 


for there, every act of a merchant, for 10 days prece- 


dent to the act of bankruptcy, is preſumed to be frau— 
dulent, and is therefore void. 
ſtands upon a more reaſonable footing : tor as theſe 
acts of bankraptcy may ſometimes be ſecret to all but 


a tew, and it would be prejudicial to trade to carry 


this notion to its utmoſt length, it is provided by ſtat, 
19 Geo. II. c. 32. that no money paid by a bankrupt 
to a boa fide, or real creditor, in a courſe of trade, 
even aiter an act of bankruptcy done, ſhzll be liable 
to be refunded, Nor by ſtat, 1 Jac. I. c. 15. ſhall any 
debtor of a bankrupt that pays him his debt without 
knowing of his bankruptcy, be liable to account for it 
again. The intention of this relative power 7 


only to reach fraudulent tranſactions, and not to dif- 


treſs the ſair trader. | 
The aſſiguces may purſue any legal method of re- 


covering this property ſo veited in them, by their own. 


But in England the law 


authority; but cannot commence a ſuit in equity, nor 


compound any debts owing to the bankrupt, nor refer 
any matters to arbitration, Without the conſent of the 
creditors, or the major part of them in value, at a 


meeting to be held in purſuance of notice in the ga- 


zette. | 

When they have pot in all the effects they can rea- 
ſonably hope for, and reduced them to ready money, 
the aſſiguces muſt, within 12 months after the com- 
miſſion iſſued, give 21 days notice to the creditors of 
a meeting for a dividend or diſtribution ; at which 


time they muſt produce their accounts, and verify 


them upon oath, if required. And then the commil- 


Goners ſhall direct a dividend to be made, at fo much 


in the pound, to all creditors who have before proved 
or ſhall then prove, their debts, 
be made equally, and in a rateable proportion, to all 
the creditors, according to the quantity of their debts ; 
no regard being had to the quality of them. Mort- 
gages, indeed, for which the creditor has a real ſecu- 
rity in his own hands, are entirely ſafe ; for the com- 
miſſion of bankrupt reaches only the equity of re- 
demption. So are alſo perſona) debts, where the cre- 
ditor has a chatte] in his bands, or a pledge or pawn, 
for the payment, or has taken the debtors lands or 
goods in execution, And, upon the «quity of the 
ſtat. 8 An. c. 14 (which directs, that upon all execu- 
tions of goods being on any premiſſes demiſed to a te- 


This dividend muſt 


Commiſ- 
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nant one year's rent and no more ſhall, if due, be 
paid to the landlord) it hath alſo been held, that under 
a commiſſion of bankrupt, which is in the nature of a 
ſtatute execution, the landlord ſhall be allowed his ar- 
rears of rent to the ſame amount, in preference to 0- 
ther creditors, even though he hath neglected to diſ- 
trein while the goods remained on the premiſſes; 
which he is otherwiſe intitled to do for his entire 
rent, be the quantum what it may, But otherwiſe 
jodgments and recognizances (both which are debts 
of record, and therefore at other times have a pri- 
ority), and alſo bonds and obligations by deed or ſpe- 
cial inſtrument (which are called debts by ſpecialty, 
and arc uſually the next in order), theſe are all put on 


a level with debts by mere ſimple contract, and all 


that, by ihe expreſs proviſion of the ſtatutes, debts 
not due at the time of the dividend made, as bonds 
or notes of hand, payable at a future day, ſhall be 


paid pari paſſu. Nay, ſo far is this matter carried, 


paid equally with the reſt, allowing a diſcount or 
drawback in proportion, And inſurances and obli- 


gations upon bottomry or reſpondentia, bona fide, 


made by the bankrupt, though forfeited after the 


commiſſion is awarded, ſhall be losked upon in the 


ſame light as debits contracted before any act of bank- 


ruptcy. 


Within 18 months after the commiſſion iſſued, a 


ſccond and final dividend ſhall be made, unleſs all the 


effects were exhauſted by the firſt. And if any ſur- 


plas remains after paying the creditor his full debt, it 
ſhall be reſtored to the bankrupt, This is a caſe 
which ſometimes happens to men in trade, who invo- 
luntarily, or at leaſt unwarily, commit acts of bank- 
ruptcy, by abſconding and the like, while their effects 
are more than ſufficient to pay their creditors. And 
if any ſupicious or malevolent creditor will take the 
advantage of ſuch acts, and ſue out a commiſſion, the 


bankrupt has no remedy, but muſt quietly ſubmit to 


the effects of his own imprudence : except that, upon 
ſatisfaction made to all the creditors, the commiſſion 


may be ſuperſeded. This caſe may alſo happen when 
a knave is deſirous of defrauding his creditors, and 


is compelled, by a commiſſion, to do them that juſtice 
which otherwiſe he wanted to evade. And there- 


fore, though the uſual rule is, that all intereſt on debts 


carrying intereſt ſhall ceaſe from the time of iſſuing 
the commiſſion, yet in caſe of a ſurplus left after pay- 
ment of every debt, ſuch intereſt ſhall again revive, 
and be chargeable on the bankrupt or his repreſen- 
ratives, | | | 


Cymmiss10n of Lunacy, iſſues out of the court of 


chancery, whether a perſon repreſented to be 
tic, be ſo or not. See Lunxacy, | 
 Comm1ss10N of Teinds, a court in Edinburgh, which 
came in place of a committee of the Scottiſh parli- 
ament, for erecting new pariſhes and valuing teinds 
for the ſupport of the clergy. It is veſted in the Lords 
of ſeſſion. See Law, no clix. 11. a 
Comm1s10N Officers. See OrricERS. 
Comminss10N, in commerce. Sce FACTORAGE. 
COMMISSIONER, a perſon authoriſed by com- 
million, letters patent, or other lawful warrant to 
8 any matters, or exccute any lawful commiſ- 
on. 


a luna- 
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COM 


CommiIsSIONER in the General A(ſ:mbly of the church 
of Scotland. Sce AsSEMBLyY (Ce-neral). 

CommuISsSIONERS of the Cuſloms. See CUSTOMS. 

COMMISSIONERS of Exciſe, Sce EXCISE. 

COMMISSIONERS of the Navy. Sce Navy. 

Lords CoMmMISSIGNERS of the Treaſury. See TREA- 
SURY and EXCHEQUER. 

COMMISSURE, a term uſed by ſome authors, for 
the ſmall meatuſes or interſtices of bodies; or the 
little clefts between the particles; eſpecially when thoſe 
particles are broadiſh and flat, and lie contiguous 10 
one another, like thin plates or lamellæ. The word 


literally ſignifies à joining, or connctting of one thing 


to another, | 
 CoMmMi1ssURE, in architecture, &c. denotes the 
Joint of two ſtones, or the application of the ſurface of 
the one to that of the other. Sce MaconrRyY., 
Among anatomiſts, com miſſure is ſometimes alſouſed 
for a ſuture of the cranium or ſkull. 


COMMITMENT, in criminal law, is the ſending | 


to priſon a perſon who has been puilty of any crime. 
This takes place where the oficnce is not bailable, or 
the party cannot find BAIL ; muſt be by proper war- 
rant, containing the cauſe of the. commitment ; and 
continues till put an end to by the courſe of law 
n TRIAL); impriſonment being intended only for 


ſafe cuſtody, and not for puniſhment (See ARREST=- 


MENT and BAIL). In this dubious interval between 
the commitment and trial, a priſoner ought to be uſed 


with the utmoſt humanity ; and neither be loaded 


with needleſs fetters or ſubjected to other hardſhips 
than ſuch as are abſolately requiſite for the purpoſe of 
confinement only: though what are ſo requiſite muſt 
too often be left to the diſcretion of the gaolers; who 
are ſrequently a mercileſs race of men, and, by being 
converſant in ſcenes of miſery, ſtecled againſt any ten- 
der ſenſation. | LT 
COMMITTEE, one or more perſons to whom the 


conſideration or ordering of a matter is referred, either 


by ſome court, or by the 
belongs. | . | 

CommIrTrTEE of Parliament, a certain number of 
members appointed by the houte for the examination 
of a bill, making a report of an 
houſe, &c. Sce PARLIAMENT. | 

Sometimes the whole houſe is reſolved into a com- 
mittee; on which occaſion each perſon has a right to 
ſpeak and reply as much and as often as hepleaſes; an 
expedient they uſually have recourſe to in extraordina- 
ry caſes, and where any thing is to be thoroughly can- 
vaſſed. | 
gives his opinion regularly, and is only allowed to 


conſent of parties to whom it 


ſpeak once, unleſs to explain himſelf. 
The ſtanding egmmittees, appointed by every new 


parliament, are tBoſe of privileges and elections, of 


religion, of grievances, of courts of juſtice, and of 
trade, though only the former act. | 

 COMMIX TION, in Scots law, is a method of ac- 
quiring property, by mixing or blending together dift- 


ferent ſubſtances belonging to different proprietors. 


See Law, Part III. No clxii. 8. 
COMMODATE, CommopaTun, in the civil ju- 
riſprudence, the loan or free conceſſion of any thing 


moyeable or immoveable, for a certain time, on con- 


dition 


Tommo- 


inquiry, proceſs of ihe 


When the houſe is not in a cemmittee, each 


Commi. 
ſioner 


date, 


Commodi- 
2nus 


Common. 


and keep them together, 


certain term. 
there is this difterence, however, between a loan and 


COM 
dition of reſtoring again the ſame individual after a 
The commodate is a Kind of loan ; 


2 commodate, that the latter is gratis, and does not 
transfer the property: the thing muſt be returned in 
eſſence, and without impairment : {o that things which 
conſume by uſe or time cannot be objects of a com- 
modate, but of a loan; in regard they may be return- 
ed in kind, though not in identity. See Law, Part III. 
Ne clxxiii. 8. | | 
_ COMMODIANUS (Gazzus), a Chriſtian author 


in the 4th century, who wrote a work in Latin verſe, 


intitled Inſtructions; the moral of which is excellent, 
but the verſe extremely heavy, M. Davies publiſhed 
a fine edition of it in 1711, at the end of Minucius 
Fells. 15 

COMMODITY, in a general ſenſe, denotes all 
ſorts of wares and merchaudizes whatſoever that a per- 
ſon deals or trades 1n. PR | 

Staple CommoniTlIEs, ſuch wares and merchandizes 


as are commonly and readily fold in a market or ex- 


ported abroad; being for the moſt part the proper 
produce or manufacture of the country. 

COMMODORE, a genera] officer in the Britiſh 
marine, inveſted with the command of a detachment 
of ſhips of war deſtined on any particular enterpriſe, 
during which time he bears the rank of brigadier- 
general in the army, and is diſtinguiſhed from the in- 
ferior ſhips of his ſquadron by a broad red pendant 
tapering towards the outer end, and ſometimes fork- 
ed. The word is corrupted from the Spaniſh, comen- 
dador. | | 

CoMMODORE is alſo a name given to ſome {elect ſhip 
in a fleet of merchantmen, who leads the van in time 
of war, and carries a light in his top to conduct the reſt, 
He is always the oldeſt cap- 


tain in the fleet he commands. 


the 13th of his reign. 


COMMODUS (L. Aurelius Antoninus), ſon of 
M. Antoninus, ſucceeded his father in the Roman 
empire, He was naturally cruel and fond of indul- 
ging his licentious propenſities. He wiſhed to be cal- 
led Herculus ; and, like that hero, he adorned his 


ſhoulders with a lion's ſkin, and armed his hand with 


a knotted club. He publicly fought with the gladi- 
ators, and boaſted of his dexterity in killing the wild 
beaſts in the amphitheatre. He required divine ho- 
nours from the ſenate, and they were granted. 
was wont to put ſach an immenſe quantity of gold 
duſt in his hair, that when he appeared bare- headed in 


the ſunſhine, his head glittered as if ſurrounded with 


ſun-beams. Martia, one of his concubines, whoſe 
death he had prepared, poiſoned him ; but as the poi- 
fon did not quickly operate, he was ſtrangled by a 
wreſtler, He died in the 31ſt year of his age, and 


never truſted himſelf to a barber ; but always burnt 
his beard, in imitation of the tyrant Dionyſus, 
A. Dc. 102. | | | 


COMMON, Commun1s, ſomething that belongs to 


all alike ; is owned or allowed by all; and not confined 


to this more than that. In which ſenſe, common ſtands 
Vol. V. 


E % 1 
oppoſed to proper, peculiar, &c. Thus, the carth is Common. 
ſaid to be our common mother; in the firſt or golden —_"— 


He 


It has been obſerved, that he 


C OM x 


age all things were in common, as well as the ſun and 
elements: the name animal is c097777074 to man and beaſt; 
that of ſubſtance to body and ſpirit, 

COMMON, Communia, (i. e. quod ad omnes pertinet ), 
in law ſignifies that ſoil, the 5 whereof is common to 
a particular town or lordſhip; or it is a profit that a man 
hath in the land of another perſon, uſually in common 
with others ; or a right which a perſon hath to put his 
cattle to paſture into ground that is not his own. 
And there is not only common of paſture, but alſo 
common of piſcary, common of eſtovers, common of 
turbary, &c. And in all caſcs of common, the law 
doth much reſpect the cuſtom of the place; for there 
the rule is, corſuctudo loci eſt obſervanda. See Co u- 
% 

Common Council, See COUNCIL. 

"Common Law, that body of law received as rules 


in Great Britain, before any ſtatute was enacted 


in parliament to alter the ſame. 
no 36. | | 

CoMmoN=-PLACE Book, is a regiſter of what things 
occur, worthy to be noted, in the conrſe of a man's 
thinking or ſtudy, ſo diſpoſed as that among a num- 
ber of ſubjects any one may be eaſily found. The ad- 
vantages of making a common-place book are many : 
it not only makes a man read With accuracy and at- 
tention, but induces him inſentibly to think for him- 
ſelf, provided he conſiders it not ſo much as a regiſtcr 
of ſentiments that ſtrike him in the courſe of reading, 


See Law, Part II. 


but as a regiſter of his own thoughts upon various ſub- 


jects. Many valuable thoughts occur even to men of 
no extraordinary genius. Theſe, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of a common-place book, are generally loſt 
both to himſelf and others. There are various me- 
thods of arranging common-place books; that of Mr 
Locke is as good as any that have hitherto been con- 
trived. . | 

The firit page of the hook you intend to take down 
their common-place in, is to ſerve as a kind of index 
to the whole, and to contain references to every place 


or matter therein: in the commodions contrivance of 
which index, ſo as it may admit of a ſufficient copia or 


variety of materials, without any confuſion, all the ſe- 
cret of the method conſiſts. „„ 
In order to this, the firſt page, as already mention- 


cd, or, for more room, the two firſt pages that front 


cach other, are to be divided, by parallel lines, into 
25 equal parts; whereof every fifth line is to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by its colour or other circumſtance. Theſe 
lines are to be cut perpendicularly by others, drawn 
from top to bottom; and in the ſeveral ſpaces thereof, 
the ſeveral letters of the alphabet, both capital and mi- 
nuſcle, are to be duly wrote, 

The form of the lines and diviſions, both horizontal 


and perpendicular, with the manner of writing the let- 


ters therein, will be conceived from the ſollow ing ſpe- 
cimen; wherein, what is to be done in the book for 


all the letters of the alphabet, is here ſhown in the 
firſt four, A, B, C, and D. 7 
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The index of the common- place book thus formed, 
matters are ready for the taking down any thing 


therein. 


as this is ſuppoſe 


have wrote my matter in what room was left i 


In order to this, conſider to what head the thing 
you would enter is moſt naturally referred ; and un- 


der which one would be led to look for ſuch a thing: 


in this head, or word, regard is had to the initial let- 
ter, and the firſt yowel that follows it ; which are the 
characteriſtic letters whereon all the uſe of the index 
depends. | „ 


Suppoſe (e. gr.) I would enter down a paſſage that 
refers to the head beauty, 


B, I conſider, is the initial 
letter, and & the firſt vowel : then, looking upon the 
index for the partition B, and therein the line « 
(which is the place for all words whoſe firſt letter is 5, 
and firſt yowel e; as beauty, beneficence, bread, breed- 


ing, blemiſhes), and finding no numbers already down 
to direct me to any page of the book where words of 
this characteriſtic have been entered, I turn forward 


to the firſt blank page I find Fe in a freſh book, 

4 to be, will be page 2d), and here 
write what I have occaſion for on the head beauty ; 
beginning the head in the margin, and indenting all 
the other ſubſervient lines, that the head may ſtand 
out and ſhow itſelf: this done, I enter the page where 
it is wrote, iz. 2, in the index in the ſpace B e,; from 
which time, the claſs be becomes wholly in poſſeſſion 
of the 2d and 3d pages, which are conſigned to letters 


of this characteriſtic, 


Had I found any page or number already entered 
in the ſpace Be, I muſt have turned to the Page, and 
erein: 
ſo, if after entering the paſſage on beauty, I ſhould 
have occaſion for bex2volence, or the like, finding the 
number 2 already poſleſſed of the ſpace of this cha- 
racteriſtic, I begin the paſſage on benevolence in the 
remainder of the page, which not containing the whole, 
I carry it on to page 3d, which is alſo for Ve; and add 
the number 3 in the index. . 

Common Pleas, in England, is one of the king's courts 
now held conſtantly in Weſtminſter-hall, but in former 
times was moveable, | 

All civil cauſes, as well real as perſonal, are, or 


were formerly, tried in this court, according to the 


ſtrict law of the land. 
it has a concurrent juriſdiction with the king's bench, 


In perſonal and mixed actions 


but has no cognizance of pleas of the crown. The 
actions belonging to the court of common pleas come 
thither by original, as arreſts and outlawries ; or by 
privilege, or attachment for or againſt privileged per- 


ſons; or out of inferior courts, not of record, by poxe, 


recordari, accedas ad curiam, Writ of falſe judgment, &c. 


The chief judge of this court is called Jord chief juſtice 
of the common pleas, Who is aſſiſted by three other judg- 
cs. The other officers of the court ar the cuſios bre- 
vium, Who is the chief clerk ; three prothonotaries, 
and their ſecondaries; the clerk of the warrants, clerk 
of the eſſoins, 14 filazers, 4 cxigentors, a clerk of the 
juries, the chirographer, the clerk of the king's ſil- 
ver, clerk of the treaſury, clerk of the ſeal, clerk of 


the ontlawries, clerk of the inrolment of fines and re- 


coveries, and clerk of the errors. 

Commox- ray er is the liturgy in the church of Eng- 
land: (See LIT UHC Y.) Clergy men are to uſe the pub- 
lic form of prayers preſcribed by the Book of Common. 
Prayer: and retuſing to do ſo, or uſing any other pub- 
lic prayers, are puniſhable by ſtat, 1 Eliz. c. ii. 

_ Common, in grammar, denotes the gender of nouns 
which are equally applicable to both ſexes: thus, pa- 
rens, „ a parent, is of the common gender, | 

Co MMox, in geometry, is applied to an angle, line, 
or the like, which belongs equally to two figures. 

Common Diviſor, a quantity or number which ex- 
actly divides two or more other quantities or numbers, 
without leaving any remainder. | 

COMMONALTY, the lower of the two diviſions 
of the civil ſtate. See Ci State. | 7 

The commonalty, in Britain, like the nobility, are 
divided into ſeveral degrees: and as the lords, though 
different in rank, yet all of them are peers in reſpect 
of their nobility ; ſo the commoners, though ſome are 
greatly ſuperior to others, yet all are in law common- 
alty, in reſpect of their want of nobility. 

1. The firſt name of dignity next beneath a peer 
was anciently that of vidames, vice-domini, or valua- 
ſors : who are mentioned by ancient lawyers as vi- 
ri magnæ dignitatis ; and Sir Edward Coke ſpeaks high- 
ly of them. Let they are now quite out of uſe; and 
our legal antiquarians are not agrced upon even their 
original or ancient office. | 

2. Now, therefore, the firft perſonal dignity after the 
nobility is a knight of the order of St George, or of 
the garter, firſt inſtituted by Edw. III. A. D. 1344. 

3. Next (but not till after certain official dignities, 
as privy-counſellors, the chancellors of the exchequer 
and duchy of Lancaſter, the chief juſtice of the king's 
bench, the maſter of the rolls, and the other Engliſh 
Judges), follows a knight banneret ; who indeed, by 
ſtatutes 5 Richard II. ſtat. 2. c. 4. and 14 Richard II. 
c. II, is ranked next after barons; and his precedence 
before the younger ſons of viſcounts was confirmed to 
him by order of King James I. in the tenth year of his 
reign. But in order to intitle him to this rank, he 
muſt have been created by the king in perſon, N = 

eld, 


COM 


Common- field, under the royal banners, in time of open war; 


elſe he ranks after. | 

4. Baronets ; who are the next in order; which title 
is a dignity of inheritance, created by letters patent, 
and uſually deſcendible to the iſlue- male. Sce BARO- 
NETS. 

5. Next follow knights of the Bath. See BaTH. 

6. The laſt of theſe inferior nobility are knights ba- 
chelors ; the moſt ancient, though the loweſt, order of 
knighthood in Britain, Scc BaCcHELOR. 

7. The above, with thoſe enumerated under the ar- 
ticle NoB1LITY, Sir Edward Coke ſays, are all the 
names of dignity in Britain; e/quires andgentlemen be- 
ing only names of worſhip. But before theſe laſt the 


heralds rank all colonels, ſerjcants at law, and doctors 


in the three learned profeſſions. e 
8. Eſquires and gentlemen are confounded together 
by Sir Edward Coke; who obſerves, that every eſ- 
quire is a gentleman, and a Pe is defined to 
be one qui arina gerit, © who bears coat-armour ; the 
grant of which adds gentility to a man's family: in 
like manner as civil nobility among the Romans was 
founded in the jus imaginum, or having the image of 
one anceſtor at leaſt who had borne ſome curule of- 
fice. It is indeed a matter ſomewhat unſettled what 
conſtitutes the diſtinction, or who is a real eſquire; 
for it is not an eſtate, however large, that confers this 
rank upon its owner. Camedan, who was himſelf a 
herald, diſtinguiſhes them the moſt accurately; and he 
reckons up four ſorts of them: 1ſt. The eldeſt ſons of 
knights, and their eldeſt ſons, in perpetual ſucceſſion. 
 2dly, The eldeſt ſons of younger ſons of peers, and 
their eldeſt ſons, in like perpetual ſucceſſion : both, 
which ſpecies of eſquires Sir Henry Spelman intitles 
armigeri natalitii. 3dly, Eſquires created by the king's 
letters patent, or other inveſtiture ; and their eldeſt 
ſons. 4thly, Eſquires by virtue of their office; as 
juſtices of the peace and others who bear any office 
of truſt under the crown. To theſe may be added 
the eſquires of the knights of the bath, each of whom 
conſtitutes three at his inſtallation ; and all foreign, 
nay, Iriſh peers ; for not only theſe, but the eldeſt ſons 
of peers of Great Britain, though frequently titular 
lords, are only eſquires in the law, and muſt be ſo 
named in all legal proceedings. 


9. As for ure ſays Sir Thomas Smith, they 


be made good cheap in this kingdom: for whoſoever 
ſtudieth the laws of the realm, who ſtudieth in the u- 
niverſities, who profeſſeth literal ſciences, and (to be 
ſhort) who can live idly and without manual labour, 
and will bear the part, charge, and countenance of a 
eee he ſhall be called maſter, and ſhall be taken 
for a gentleman, _ 22 
10. A y20man is he that hath free land of 408. by 
the year; who is thereby qualified to ſerve on juries, 
vote for knights of the ſhire, and do any other act 
where the law requires one that is probs et legalis 
homo. TE 
I. The reſt of the comonalty are tradeſmen, arti- 
ficers, and labourers ; who (as well as all others) muſt, in 
purſuance of the ſtatue 1 Henry V. c. 5. be ſtyled by 
the name and addition of their eſtate, degree, or myſte- 
„in all actions aud other legal proceedings. 
COMMONER, or GENTi.EMAN-COMMONER, in 


the univerſities, a ſtudent entered in a certain rank. 
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COMMONS, or Hovsx of Commons, a denomi- Commons 
nation given to the Britiſh lower houſe of parlaiment, commonty. 


COM 


Sce PARLIAMENT. 

The commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of any pro- 
perty in the kingdom as have not ſeats in the houſe 
of lords, every one of whom has a voice in parlia- 
ment, either perſonally or by his repreſentatives, 
In a free ſtate, every man, who is ſuppoſed a free a- 
gent, ought to be in ſome meaſure his own gover- 
nor; and therefore a branch at leaſt of the legiſla- 
tive power ſhould reſide in the whole body of the 
people, And this power, when the territories of the 
{tate are ſmall, and its citizens eaſily known, ſhould be 
exerciſed by the people in their aggregate or collec- 
tive capacity, as was Wiſely ordained in the petty re- 
publics of Greece, and the firit rudiments of the Ro- 
man ſtate, But this will be highly inconvenient when 
the public territory is extended to any conſiderable 
degree, and the number of citizens is increaſed. Thus 
when, after the ſocial war, all the burghers of Italy 
were admitted free citizens of Rome, and each had a 
vote in the public aſlemblics, it became impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſh the ſpurious from the real voter, and from 
that time all elections and popular deliberations grew 
tumultuous and diſorderly ; which paved the way for 
Marius and Sylla, Pompey and Cæſar, to trample on 
the liberties of their country, and at laſt to diſſolve 


the commonwealth. In ſo large a ſtate as Britain, there» 


fore, it is very wiſely contrived, that the people ſhould 
do that by their repreſentatives which it is imprac- 
ticable to perform in perſon ; repreſentatives choſen 
by a number of minute and ſeparate diſtricts, where- 
in all the votes are or may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
The counties are therefore repreſented by knights, 
elected by the proprietors of lands; the cities and bo- 
roughs are repreſented by citizens and burgeſſes, cho- 
ſon by the mercantile or ſuppoſed trading intereſt of 
the nation ; much in the ſame manner as the burphers 
in the diet of Sweden are choſen by the corporate 
towns, Stockholm ſending four, as London does, 
other cities two, and ſome only one. The num 
ber of Engliſh repreſentives is 513, of Scots 45; in 


all 558; and every member, though choſen by one 


particular diſtrict, when elected and returned, ſerves 
for the whole realm : for the end of his coming thi- 
ther 1s not particular but general ; not barely to ad- 
vantage his conſtituents, but the commonwealth ; to 


_ adviſe his majeſty, as appears from the writ of ſum- 


mons, © de communi conſilio ſuper negotiis quibuſ- 
dam arduis et urgentibus, regem, ſtatum, et defenſio- 
nem regni Angliæ et eccleſiæ Anglicanæ concer- 
nentibus.” And therefore he is not bound, like a de- 
puty in the United Provinces, to conſult with, or take 
the advice of, his conſtituent upon any particular 


point, unleſs he himſelf thinks it proper or prudent ſo 


to do. 

The peculiar laws and cuſtoms of the houſe of com- 
mons relate principally to the raiſing of taxes, and the 
clectious of members to ſerve in parliament. Sce 
TAxks and ELECTIONS 

Doctors Commoxs. See COLLEGE of Civilians, © 

Proctor of the Commons. See PROCTOR. 

COMMONTY, in Scots law, ſometimes ſignifies 
lands belonging to two or more common proprie- 
tors; ſometimes a heath or muir though it ſhould be- 
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long in property to one, if there has been a promiſcu- 
ous poſſeiſion upon it by paſturage : and the act 1695, 
mentions commonties belonginy in property to the 
king and to royal boroughs, See Law, Part III. 
No clxxv. 16. 
COMMONWEALTH. Sce REepusrLic, 
COMMOTE, an ancient term in Wales, denoting 
half a cantred, or hundred; containing 50 villages. 
_ Sce HunpRED, Wales was anciently divided into 
three provinces ; each of theſe ſubdivided into can- 
treds, and every cantred into two commotes or hun- 
dreds, Silveſter Girald, however, tells us in his iti 
nerary, that a commote is but a quarter of a hundred. 
COMMUNES, in botany, the name of a claſs in 
Linnæus's methodrs Calycina, couſiſting of two plants, 
which, like teaze) and dandelion, have a calyx or flow- 
er-cup common to many flowers or florets, "Theſe 
are the aggregate or compound flowers of other ſy- 
ſtems. = 1 
COMMUNIBUS rocts, a Latin term, in frequent 
uſe among philolophical, &c. Writers; implying ſome 
medium, or mean relation, between ſeveral places. 
Dr Keil ſuppoſes the ocean to be one quarter of a mile 
deep, communibus locis, g. d. at a medium, or taking 
one place with another. 1 5 
Comuovinus Annis, has the ſame import with re- 
gard to years, that commmumnitius locis has with regard 
to places, Mr Derham obſerves that the depth of 
rain, communibus annis, or one year with another, 
were it to ſtagnate on the earth, would amount in 


Townly in Lancaſhire, to 42; inches; at Upminſter 
; at Piſa, 431 ; and 


in Eſſex, to 191 at Zurich, 32; 
at Paris to 19 inches. | 5 | 
COMMUNICATING, in theology, the act of re- 
ceiving the ſacrament of the euchariſt. Thole of the 
reformed, and of the Greek church, communicatc under 
both kinds; thoſe of the Romiſh, under only one, The 
oriental communicants receive the ſpecies of wine by a 


ſpoon, and anciently they ſncked it through a pipe, 


as has been obſerved by Beat. Rheanus on Tertullian. 

COMMUNICATION. in a general ſenſe, the act 
of imparting ſomething to another, | 

CoMMUNICATION is alſo uſed for the connection of 
one thing with another, or the paſlage from one place 
to another: thus a gallery is a communication be- 
tween two apartments. . 

Communication of motion, the act whereby a 
body at reſt is put into motion by a moving body ; or, 
it is the acceleration of motion in a body already mo- 
ving. | | | 

Lines of Communication, in military matters, 
trenches made to continue and preſerve a ſafe corre- 
ſpondence between two forts or poſts ; or at a ſiege, 
between two approaches, that they may relieve one 
another. | | 

Canal of ComMuUNICATION. See CANAL. 

COMMUNION, in matters of religion, the being 
united in doctrine and diſcipline; in which ſenſe of 
the word, different churches are ſaid to hold commu- 
nion with each other.. ' 

In the primitive Chriſtian church, every biſhop was 
obliged, after his ordination, to ſend circular letters 
to foreign churches, to ſignify that he was in commu- 
nion with them. The three grand communions into 


which the Chriſtian church is at preſent divided, is 
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ſhould go farther ſtill. 
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that of the church of Rome, the Greek church, and Commy. 


the Proteſtant church ; but originally all Chriſtians 
were in communion with each other, having one com- 
mon faith and diſcipline. | 

COMMUNION is allo uſed for the act of communi- 
cating the ſacrament of the euchariſt, or the Lord's 
ſupper. | 

The fourth council of Lateran decrees, that cver 
believer thall receive the communion, at leaſt, at Eaſter ; 
which ſeems to import a tacit deſire, that they ſhould 
do it oftener; as, iu effect, they did it much oftener 
in the primitive days. Gratian, and the maſter of the 
ſentences, preicribe it as a rule for the laity, to com- 
municate three times 4-year, at Eaſter, Whitſuntide, 
and Chriſtmas. But in the 13th century, the practice 
was got on foot, ncver to approach the euchariſt cx- 


cept at Faſter ; and the council thought fit to enjoin 


it then by a law, leſt their coldneſs and remitinets 
And the council of Trent re- 
newed the ſame injunction, and recommended fre- 
quent communion without enforcing it by an expreſs 
decree. | | | | 

In the ninth century, the communion was ſtill re- 
ceived by the laity in both Kinds ; or, rather, the ſpe- 
cies of bread was dipped in the wine, as is owned by 
the Romaniſts themſelves. (Acta SS. Benedict. Sæc. 
III.) M. de Marca obſerves, that they received it at 
firſt in their hands, Hiſt. de Bearn. and believes the 
communion under one kind alone to have had its riſe in 
the Weſt under pope Urban II. in 1096, at the time 
of the conqueſt of the Holy Land. And it was more 
ſolemnly enjoined by the council of Conſtance in 1414. 
The twenty-eighth canon of the council of Clermont 
enjoins the communion to be received under both 


Kinds, diſtinctly; adding, however, two exceptions ; 


the one of neceſſity, the other of caution, iſi per nece/ſ- 


fitatem & cautelam ; the firſt in favour of the lick, the 


ſccond of the abſtemious, or thoſe who had an aver- 
ſion for wine. | ie. 

It was formerly a kind of canonical puniſhment, for 
clerks guilty of any crime, to be reduced to lay commmu- 
niou, i. e. only to receive it as the laity did, viz. under 
one kind, | | 

They had another puniſhment of the ſame nature, 
though under a different name, called foreign commu- 
nion; to which the canons frequently condemned their 
biſhops and other clerks. ' This puniſhment was not 
any excommunication, or depoſition ; but a kind of 
ſuſpenſion from the function of the order, anda de- 
gradation from the rank they held in the church, 
It had its name becauſe the communion was only 
granted to the criminal on the foot of a forcign clerk, 
i. c. being reduced to the loweſt of his order, he took 
place after all thoſe of his rank, as all clerks, &c. did 
in the churches to which they did not belong. The 
ſecond council of Agda orders every clerk that abſents 
himſelf from the church to be reduced to foreign 
communion. 

Communion Service, in the liturgy of the church 
of Enpland, the office for the adminiſtration of the ho- 
ly ſacrament, extracted from ſeveral ancient liturgies, 
as thoſe of St Baſil, St Ambroſe, &c. 

By the laſt rubric, part of this ſervice is appointed 
to be read every Sunday and holyday, after the morn- 
ing prayer, even though there be no mm 
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in the (ame place, under the ſame laws, the ſame re- 
alations, and the ſame cuſtoms, 

COMMU TATION, in law, the change of a pe- 
nalty or puniſhment from a greater to a leſs; as when 
death is commuted for banihment, &c, 

COMNENA (Ann), daughter of Alexus Comnenus 
emperor ot the Eaſt ; memorable for her great learn- 
ing and virtue, and for her Hiſtory of the life and ac- 
tions of her father, which is highly eſteemed, She 
flouriſhed about the year 1117. The hiſtory, which 
is in 15 books, was firſt publiſhed very impertectly by 
Heſchelius in 1610 ; and afterwards printed in the 
collection of the Byzantine hiſtorians, with a diftuſe 
and incorrect Latin verſion by the Jeſuit Poſſimus, but 
with excellent notes by the learned Du Freſne, | 

COMO, a ſtrong and populous town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Milan, and in the Comaſco, with a biſhop's 
ſce. It was taken by the Imperialiſts in 1706, and is 
ſeated on a lake of the ſame name in E. Long. 8. 57. 
N. Lat. 45. . | 


is ſituated in the duchy of Milan in the Comaſco, on 
the confines of Swillerland and the Griſons. It is 88 
miles in circumference, yet is not above 6 miles over 
11 any part. | | 


illand of Madagaſcar and the coaſt of Zanguebar, 
from to to 15 degrees ſouth latitude. Authors differ 
greatly with regard to their number, ſome ſpeaking 
of three, others of five, and ſome of eight of theſe 
iſlands. They all abound in horned cattle, theep, hogs, 
anda variety of fruits common in warm countries. 
They are ſaid alſo to produce a kind of rice which 
tarns of a violet colour when boiled. The moſt re- 
markable of them, and which the Europeans are beſt 
acquainted with, is the illand of Johanna. Sec that 
article. | 

COMORIN, or Cart ComoRiIin, the moſt ſoutherly 
promontory of the Hither India, lying north-weſt of 
the iſland of Ceylon. | 


COMORRA, a handſome and large town of Lower 


Hungary, and capital of a territory of the ſame 
name. It is ſo well fortified, that the Turks could 
never take it. The greateſt part of the inhabitants 
are Hungarians or Ruſſians, who are very rich, and 
are of the Greek religion. It is ſeated on the river 
Danube, in the iſland of Sihut, E. Long. 18. 25. 
N. Lat; 47. 10. | : 
COMOSZA, in botany, from Como. An order of 
plants in the former editions of Linnæus's Fragments 
of a Natural Method, conſiſting of the ſpiked willow 
or ſpiræa frutex, dropwort, and greater meadow- 
ſweet. Theſe, though formerly diſtinct genera, are 
by Linnæus collected into one, under the name of hi- 


ræa. The flowers growing in a head, reſemble a baſh, 


or tuft of hair, which probably gave riſe to the epithet 
Compoſe. 7H. - £10 
COMPACT, in philoſophy, is ſaid of bodies which 
are ofa cloſe, denſe, and heavy texture, with few pores, 
and thoſe very ſmall. 
ComryacrT, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies an agreement, 
or contract ſtipulated between ſeveral parties. 


COMPANION, one with whom a man frequently 
__convyerles. | | | 9 


1 
commu- COMMUNITY, denotes a ſociety of men living 


other method uſed to miſlead the 


COM 


As the human mind cannot always be on the Compani- 


ſtretch, nor the hands always employed in Jabour, re- 
creation becomes both agrecable and neceſlary. Of 
all recreations, that of the company of a few choſen 
companions mult be allowed to be the moſt manly and 
molt improving: but as in thoſe hours of recreation we 
are molt in danger of being miſled, being generally at 
{uch ſeaſons more off our guard than uſual, the great- 
eſt care ſhould be taken in making choice of which to 
aſſociate with; for according to our choice of them, 
both our character and diſpoſition will receive a tinc- 
ture, as waters paſling through minerals partake of 
their taſte and efficacy. This is a truth ſo univerſally 
received, that it is become a proverb both in the natu- 
ral and moral world, That a man is known by his 


ON. 
— — 


company. As by chemiſtry we learn, that diſcordant 


mixtures produce nothing but broil and fermentation 
till one of them gets the aſccndency of the reſt; ſo 
from ſcripture we learn, that two cannot walk toge- 
ther except they be agreed. From which we may lee, 


| how impollible it is for any one to be theught a perſon of 
Como, the lake ſo called, is the largeſt in Italy, It 


real goodneſs and integrity, whilſt he chooſeth for his 
companions the abandoned and licentious. 


By herding with ſuch, he will not only loſe his 


character, but his virtue; for whatever fallacious di- 


| „„ ſtinction he may be pleaſed to make between the men 
COM ORA iilands, lie between the north end of the 


and their vices, in the end the firſt gencrally qualifies 


the laſt; and by ceaſing to hate them he will ſoon learn 


both to love and practiſe them. In ſhort, the ſociety 
of ſenſual men is peculiarly enſnaring. The malignity 
of their contagion doth no! appear all at once, 
frolics firſt appear harmleks then, when partaken of, 

| 


they leave a longing reliſh behind them ; and one ap- 


pointment makes way for another, one expence leads 


on toa ſecond ; and fo time and fortune are waſted 
away to very bad purpoſe. Then one appetite craves, 
and another muſt be gratified, till all become too im- 
portunate to be denied ; which verifies what the wiſeſt 
of men long ſince ſaid, © That the beginning of ſin is 


like the breaking forth of waters, which when it once 


maketh an entrance, carricth all before it with ruſhing 
impetuoſity.“ 
the infatuated creature on his firſt degeneracy, and 
ſome faint reſolutions againſt being ſeduced any more ; 
which will no ſooner be diſcovered by thoſe leaders to 
deſtruction, but al! arts will be uſed to allure him 


Some pangs of remorſe may be felt by 


Their 


back to bear them company in the broad beaten path 


to ruin. 


dreaded than raillery ; for this 1s generally exerciſed 
with all its force, and too often proves fatal. An- 
oung novice not 
yet hackneyed in vice, and no leſs dangerous than the 
other, is to call evil good, and good evil. Luſt and ſen- 
ſuality muſt paſs for love and gallantry ; revenge and 
malice, for heroiſm. But ſteadineſs ſhould be ſhown, by 
holding ſuch peſts of ſociety in deriſion, and looking on 


them with contempt ; by appearing unmoved by their 


ill founded banters, and unſtung by their impious 
jeſts. 

Upon the whole, in order to eſcape the danger 
which attends the keeping of evil company, let thoſe 
you aſſociate with be perſons as carefully educated 
and as honeſtly diſpoſed as yourſelf ; of a good moral 


character, not given to any known vice; whoſe lives 


Of all which methods, none is more to be 


are temperate, and whoſe expences are moderate: with 


{uch 


◻ nor degenerate into exceſs, 
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You will be a mutual 
check to cach other; and your reputation will be ſo 
eſtabliſhed, that it will be the ambition of others to be 
admitted members of your ſociety, Select thoſe for 
your companions who are men of good ſcuſc and un- 
derſtanding ; and, if poſſible, who excel in ſoine art, 
ſcience, or accompliſhment ; that ſo, in the courſe of 
your acquaintance, your very hours of amuſement may 


contribute to your improvement; and for the moſt 


part ſuch arc open and communicative, and take as 
much pleaſure in being heard as yon to be informed. 
By purſuing ſach a conduct, you will be an ornament 
and uſeful member of ſociety. | 
COMPANY, a collective term, underſtood of ſeve- 
ral perſons allembled together in the ſame place, or 
with the ſame deſign. The word is formed of the 
French compaguie, and that of compari, or companies, 
which, Chifflet obſerves, arc found in the Salic law, 
tit. 66. and are properly military words, underſtood of 
ſoldiers, who, according to the modern phraſe, are 
comrades or meſs- mates, i. c. lodge together, cat toge- 
ther, &c. of the Latin cm with, po. panis © bread.” 
It may be added, that in ſome Greek authors under 
the weſtern empire, the word »*wrae occurs in the 
ſenſe of ſociety. 2 5 
Co r AN, in a familiar or faſhionable ſenſe, is uſed 
for an aſſemblage of perſons met for the purpoſe of con- 
verſation, paſtime, or feſtivity. _ | 
The love of company and of ſocial pleaſures is na- 
tural, and attended with ſome of the ſweeteſt ſatisfac- 
tions of human life ; but, like every other love, when 
it proceeds beyond the limits of moderation, it 
ccaſes to produce its natural effect, and terminates 
in Aiſpuſtful ſatiety, The foundation-ſtone and the 
pillar on which we build the fabric of our felicity, 
muſt be laid in our own hearts. Amuſement, mirth, 
agreeable variety, and even improvement, may be ſome- 
times ſought in the gaiety of mixed company, and in 
the uſual diverſions of the world; but if we found 
our general happineſs on theſe, we ſhall do little 


more than raiſe caſtles in the air, or build houſes on 
the ſand, | | | 


To derive the proper pleaſure and improvement from 


company, it ought to be ſelect, and to conſiſt of per- 
ſons of character, reſpectable both for their morals and 
their underſtandings. Mixed and undiſtinguiſhed ſo- 
ciety tends only to diſſipate our ideas, and induce a 
laxity of principles and practice. The pleaſure it af- 
fords is of a coarſe, mixed, noiſy, and rude kind. In- 
deed, it commonly ends in wearineſs and diſguſt, as 
even they are ready to confeſs who yet conſtantly 
purſae it, as if their chief good conſiſted in living in a 
crowd. 185 | 
Among thoſe, indeed, who are exempted by their cir- 
cumſtances from profeſſional and official employments, 
and who profeſſedly devote themſelves to a life of plea- 
ſure, little elſe ſeems to conſtitute the idea of it, but an 
uncealing ſucceſſion of company, public or private. The 
dreſs, and other circumſtances preparatory to the enjoy - 
ment of this pleaſnre, ſcarcely leave a moment for re- 
flection. 
round, till a habit is formed, which renders diſſipation 
neceſſary to exiſtence, One week without it would pro- 
bably induce a lowneſs of ſpirits, which might termi- 
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Company. ſuch company as theſe, you will neither get diſcredit, 


ments. 


pleaſure. 


and more unmixed with miſery. 
knowledge, ſo that they would ſee how far they might 


Day after day is ſpent in the ſame toilſome 
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nate in deſpair and ſuicide, When the mind has no Company, 
anchor, it will ſuftcr a kind of ſhipwreck ; it will fink —w— 


in whirpools, and be dathed on rocks. What, indecd, 
is lite or its enjoy ments without ſettled principles, laud- 
able purpoſes, mental exertions, and internal comfort ? 
It is merely a vapour, or, to drop the language of figure 
on ſo ſerious a ſubject, it is a ſtatc worſe than non-entity, 
ſince it polleiics a reſtleſs power of action, productive of 
nothing but miſery. | 5 
It is recommended, therefore, to all who wiſh to 
enjoy their exiſtence (and who entertains not that 
wiſh ?), that they ſhould acquire a power not only of 
bearing, but of taking a plcalurc in, temporary ſolitude, 
Every one muſt, indeed, ſometimes be alone. Let him 
not repine when he is alone, but learn to ſet a valuc on 
the golden moments. It is then that he is ena led to 
ſtudy himſelf and the world around him. It is then 


that he has an opportunity of ſecing things as they arc, 
and of removing the deceitful veil, which almoſt every 


thing aſſumes in the buſy ſcene of worldly employ - 
The ſoul is enabled to retire into herſelf, and 
to cxert thoſe encrgies which are always attended with 
ſublime pleaſure. She is enabled to ſee the dependent, 
frail, and wretched ſtate of man as the child of nature; 
and incited by her diſcovery, to implore grace and pro- 
tection from the Lord of the univerſe, They, in- 
deed, who fly from ſolitude, can ſeldom be religious; 
for religion requires meditation. They may be ſaid 
to“ live without God in the world ;** not, it is true, 
from athciſtical principles, but from a careleſſneſs of 
diſpoſition ; a truly deplorable ſtate, the conſciouſneſs 
of which could not fail to cloud the gaiety of thoſe hal- 
cyon beings who ſport in the ſunſhine of unremitted 

There is no doubt but that man is made for action, 
and that his dutics and pleaſures are often moſt nume- 


rous and moſt important amidſt the buſy hum of men, 


Many vices, and many corrupt diſpoſitions, have been 
foſtered in a ſolitary life. Monkery is not favourable 
to human nature or human happineſs ; but neither is 

unlimited diſſipation. | 
In ſhort, let there be a ſweet interchange of retire- 
ment and aſſociation, of repoſe and activity. A few 
hours ſpent every day by the votaries of pleaſure in 
ſerious meditation, would render their pleaſure pure, 


It would give them 


advance in their purſuit without danger; and reſolu- 
tion, ſo that they might retreat when danger approach- 
ed. It would teach them how to live, a knowledge 


which indeed they think they poſſeſs already; and it 


would alſo teach them, what they are often too little 
ſolicitous to learn, how to die. | | 

ComPany, in a commercial ſenſe, is a ſociety of 
merchants, mechanics, or other traders, joined together 
in one common intereſt. | | 

When there are only two or three joined in this 
manner, it is called a partnerſhip ; the term company 
being reſtrained to ſocictics conſiſting of a conſiderable 
number of members, aſſociated together by a charter 
obtained from the prince. | 

The mechanics of all corporations, or towns incor- 
porated, are thus erected into companies, which have 
charters of privileges and large in munities. 

Company ſeems mere particularly n 1 

thoſe 


Comp 


panies. 
ing to their natural genius, they have always, in or- 
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any. thoſe grand aſſociations ſet on foot for the commerce 
i of the remote parts of the world, and veſted by char- 
ter with peculiar privileges. 


When companies do not trade upon a joint ſtock, 
but are obliged to admit any perſon, properly qua- 


lified, upon paying a certain fine, and agreeing to ſub- 


mit to the regulations of the company, each mem- 


ber trading upon his own ſtock and at his own riſk, 


they are called Regulated Companies. When they trade 
upon a joint ſtock, cach member ſharing in the com- 
mon profit, or loſs in proportion to his ſharc in this 
ſtock, they are called Foint-ſlock Companies, Such com- 


N whether regulated or joint-ſtock, ſometimes 


ave and ſometimes have not, excluſive privileges. 
However injurious companies with joint-ſtock, and 
incorporated with excluſive privileges, may at this time 
be reckoned to nations in general, it is yet certain 
that they were the general parent of all foreign 
commerce; private traders being diſcouraged from ha- 


_ zarding their fortunes in foreign countries, until the 


method of traffic had been firit ſettled by joint-ſtock 
companies. But ſince the trade of kingdoms and 


the number of traders have increaſed, and the methods 
of aſſurance of ſhipping and merchandize, and the navi- 


gation to all parts of the known world have become fa- 
miliar, theſe companies, in the opinions of moſt 


men, have been looked upon in the light of monopo- 
lies; heir privileges have therefore been leſſened from 


time to time, in order to fayour a free and general 
trade: and experience has ſhown, that the trade of 
nations has advanced in proportion as monopolies 
have been diſcouraged. In ſhort, as all reſtrictions of 
trade are found to be hurtful, nothing can be more 


_ evident, than that no company whatſoever, whether 
they trade in joint ſtock or only under regulation, 


can be for the public good, except it may be eaſy for 


all or many of the ſubjects to be admitted into all 


or any of the ſaid companies, at any time, and for 
a very inconſiderable fine. „„ 
I. REGULATED Companies reſemble, in every reſ- 
pect, the corporations of trades, ſo common in the cities 
and towns of all the different countries of Europe ; and 
are a ſort of enlarged monopolies of the fame kind. 


As no inhabitant of a town can exerciſe an incorpo- 


rated trade, without firſt obtaining his freedom in 
the corporation; ſo in moſt caſes no ſubject of the 
ſtate can lawfully carry on any branch of foreign trade 


for which a regulated company is eſtabliſhed, without 
firſt becoming a member of that company. The mo- 


nopoly is more or leſs ſtrict according as the terms of 
admiſſion are more or leſs difficult ; and according as 
the directors of the company have more or leſs autho- 
rity, or have it more or leſs in their power to manage 
in ſuch a manner as to confine the greater part of the 
trade to themſelves and their particular friends. In 
the moſt ancient regulated companies the privileges of 
apprenticeſhip were the ſame as in other corporations ; 
and intitled the perſon who had ſerved his time to a 
member of the company, to become himſelf a mem- 
ber, either without paying any fine, or upon paying 


a much ſmaller one than what was exacted of other 


people The nſual corporation ſpirit, wherever the 
law does not reſtrain it, prevails in all regulated com- 
When they have been allowed to act accord- 
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der to confine the competition to as ſmall a number Company. 
of perſons as poſſible, endeavoured to ſubje& the trade 


under which it is now confined. 


of the corporation, 
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to many burthenſome regulations. When the law has 
reſtrained them from doing this, they have become 
altogether uſeleſs and inſignificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign commerce, 


which at preſent ſubſilt in Great Britain, are, The 


Hamburgh Company, The Ruſſian Company, the Eaſt- 
land Company, The Turkey Company, and the Afri- 
can Company. 

1. The Hamburgh Company is the oldeſt trading eſta- 
bliſhinent in the Kinydom ; though not always known 
by that name, nor reſtrained to thoſe narrow bounds 
It was firſt cailed 
the Company of m:rchants trading to Calais, Holland, 
Zealand, Brabant, and Flanders : then it acquired the 
general title of Merchant-adventurers of England ; as 
being compoſed of all the Engliſh merchants who tra- 
ded to the Low Countries, the Baltic, and the Ger- 
man occean. Laſtly, it was called the Company of 
Merchant-adoenturers, 4765 ngland trading to Hamburgh. 

This company was firſt incorporated by Edward I. 


in 1296; and eſtabliſhed again, by charter, in 1406, 


under the reign of king Henry IV. It was afterwards 


confirmed, and augmented with divers privileges by 
many of his ſucceſſors. 


Before the charter of Hen- 
ry IV. all the Engliſh merchants who trafficked out 
of the realm, were left to their own diſcretion, and 
managed their attairs with foreigners as might be 
moſt for their reſpective intereſts, without any re- 
gard to the general commerce to the nation. Henry, 
obſerving this diſorder, endeayonred to remedy it, 5 
uniting all the merchants in his dominions into one 
body; wherein, without loſing the liberty of trading 
each for himſelf, they might be governed by a com- 
pany ſtill ſubſiſting; and be ſubject to regulations, 
which ſhould ſecure the general intereſt of the nation- 
al commerce, without prejudice to the intereſt of par- 
ticulars. With this view, he granted all the mer- 
chants of his ſtates, particularly thoſe of Calais, then 
in his hands, a power of aſſociating themſelves into 
a body politic, with direQors and governors, both in 
England and abroad ; to hold aſſemblies, both for the 
direction of buſineſs and the deciding of controver- 
ſies among merchants; make laws ; puniſh delinquents ; 
and impoſe moderate duties and taxes on merchan- 
dizes, and merchants, to be employed in the ſervice 
Thoſe few articles of the char. 
ter of Henry IV were afterwards much augmented 
by Henry VII. who firſt gave them the title of Mer- 
chant-adoenturers to Calais, Holland, &c. gave them a 
power of proclaiming and continuing free fairs at Ca- 
lais; and ordered, that to be reputed a member of 
the ſociety, cach perfon pay twenty marks ſterling ; 
and that the ſeveral members ſhould attend the general 
meetings, or courts, appointed by the directors, whe- 
ther at 1,0ndon, Calais, or elſewhere. | | 
A petition being made to queen Elizabeth, in 1564 
for an explanation of certain articles in the charter of 
Henry VII. and a confirmation of the reſt granted 
other kings ; that princeſs, by a charter of the ſame 
year declares, that to end all diſputes, they ſhall be 
incorporared anew, under the title of the Company of 
Merchant-adventures of England; that all who were 


members of the former company ſhould, if they de- 


fired 
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ſociety what other perſons, and on what terms, they 
pleaſed, and expel them again on miſbchaviour: that 
the city of Hamburgh and neighbouring cities ſhould 
be reputed within their grant, together with thoſe of 
the Low Countries, &c. in that of the former com— 
pany : that no member {ſhould marry out of the King- 
dom, nor purchaſe lands, &c, in any city beyond ſca; 
and that thoſe who do, tall be % facto, excluded 
for ever, Twenty-two years after this firſt charter, 
queen Elizabeth granted them a ſecond ; confirming 
the former, and further granting them a privilege of 
excluſion ; with a power of crecting in each city 
within their grant a (tanding council. 

The revolutions which happened in the Low Coun- 
trics towards the end of the ſixteenth century, and 
which laid the foundation of the republic of Hol- 
land, having hindered the company from continuing 
their commerce with their ancient freedom ; it was 
obliged to turn it almoſt wholly tothe fide of Ham- 
burgh, and the cities on the German ocean: from 
which change, ſome people took occcaſion to change 
its name to that of the Hamburgh Company ; though 
the ancient titleof Mzrchaut-adventurers is (till retain- 
cd in all their s ritings. 


About the middle of the laſt century, the fine for 


admitlion was fifty, and at one time one hundred 
28 and the conduct of the company was ſaid to 
be extremely oppreſſive. In 1643, in 1645, and in 
1661. the clothiers and free traders of the weſt of 
England complained of them to parliament, as of mo- 
nopoliſts who contined the trade and oppreſſed the ma- 
nufactures of the country. Though thoſe complaints 
produced no act of parliament, they had probably in- 
timidated the company ſo far as to oblige them to 
reform their conduct. The terms of admillion are 
now ſaid to be quite eaſy; and the directors cither 
have it not in their power to ſubject the trade to any 
burdenſome reſtraint or regulations, or at leaſt have 
not of late exerciſed that power. _ 
2. The Nuſſia Company was firſt projected towards 


the end of the reign of king Edward VI. executed in 
the firſt and ſecond years of Philip and Mary; but had 


not its perfection till its charter was confirmed by act 
of parliament, under queen Elizabeth, in 1566. It 
had its riſe from certain adventurers, who were ſent 
in three veſſels on the diſcovery of new countries; and 
to find out a north-eaſt paſſage to China : theſe, fall- 
ing into the White Sea, and making up to the port 
of Archangel, were exceedingly well received by the 
Muſcovites ; and at their return, ſolicited letters pa- 
tent to ſecure to themſelves the commerce of Ruilia, 
for which they had formed an aſſociation. | 

By their charter, the aſſociation was declared a bo- 
dy politic, under the name of the Company of Merch- 
ant-adventurers of England, for the diſcovery of lands;ter- 
ritories, iſlands. &c. unknown, or unfrequented, Their 
privileges were, to have a governor, four conſuls, and 
twenty-four afliſtants, for their commerce : for their 
policy, to make laws, inflict penalties, ſend out ſhips 
to make diſcoveries, take poſſeſſion of them in the 
kings name, ſet up the banner royal of England, 
plant them; and laſtly, the excluſive privilege of tra- 
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Company. ſired it, admitted members of this; that they ſhould 
have a common ſeal ; that they ſhould admit into their 


nounce the privileges thercof, ard to be received 


COM. 
ding to Archangel, and other ports of Muſcovy, not 
yet frequented by the English. 

This charter, not being ſufficiently guarded, was 
confirmed by parliament in the cighth year of queen 
Elizabeth; wherein it was cnactcc, that in regard the 
former name was too long, they ſhould be called Com- 
pany of Engiiſh Mercharits for diſcovering new trades ; 
under which name, they ſhould be capable of acqui- 
ring and holding all Kind of lands, manors, rents, &c. 
not exceeding a hundred marks per ann, and not held 
of her majeſty; that no part of the continent, iſland, 
harbour, &. not known or frequented before the firſt 
enterprize of the merchants of their company, fituated 
to the north, or north-weſt, or north-caſt of London, 
nor any part of the continent, iſlands, &c, under the 
obedience of the emperor of Ruſſia, or in the coun- 
tries of Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, Perſia, or the 
Caſpian ſca, ſhould be viſited by any ſubjects of Eng- 
land, tocxcrciſc any commerce, Without the conſent 
of the ſaid company, on pain of confiſcation. The 
ſaid company ſhall uſe no ſhips in her new commerce 
but thoſe of the nation; nor trauſport any cloths, 
ſerges, or other woollen ſtuffs, till they have been 
dycd and preſied. That in caſe. the company diſcon- 
tinue of itſelf to unload commoditics in the road of the 
abbey of S. Nicolas, in Ruiſia, or ſome other port, on 
the north coaſts of Ruſlia, for the ſpace of three years, 
the other ſubjects of England ſhall be allowed to traf- 
fic to Narva, while the ſaid company diſcontinues 
Its commerce into Ruſſia, only uſing Engliſh veſſels. 

This company ſubliſted with reputation almoſt a 


whole century, till the time of the civil wars. It is 


ſaid, the czar then reiguing, hearing of the murder 


of king Charles I. ordered all the Enpliſh in his ſtates 


to be expelled : which the Dutch taking the advan- 
tage of, ſettled in their room. After the Reſtoration, 


the remains of the company re- eſtabliſned part of their 
commerce at Archangel, but never with the ſame ſuc- 


ceſs as before; the Ruſſians being now well accuſtom- 

ed tothe Dutch merchants and merchandize. 
This company ſubſiſts ſtill, under the direction of 

a governor, four conſuls, and aſſiſtants. By the roth 


and 11th of William III. c. 6. the fine for admillion 7 


was reduced to 5l. 
3. The Eaſtland Company was incorporated by queen 


Elizabeth. Its charter is dated in the year 1579. By 


the firſt article the company is erected into a body po- 


litic, under che title of the Company of Merchants of the : 


Faſt ; to conſiſt of Engliſhmen, all real merchants, who 


have exerciled the buſineſs thereof, and trafficked thro? 


the Sound, beſore the year 1568, into Norway, Swe- 
den, Poland, Livonia, Pruſſia, Pomerania, &c. as alſo 
Revel, Coningſberg, Dantzick, Copenhagen, &c. ex- 
cepting Narva, Muſcovy, and its dependencies, Moſt 


of the following articles grant them the uſual prero- 


gatives of ſuch companics ; as a ſeal, governor, courts, 
laws, &c. „ | 

The privileges peculiar to this company are, that 
none ſhall be admitted a member who 1s already a 
member of any other company; nor any retail-dealer 
at all, That no merchant qualified be admitted with- 
out paying ſix pounds thirteen ſhillings and ſix-pence. 
That a member of another company, deſiring to re- 
into 
that 


Com pany, 
— omen 


Gompany: that of the Eaſt, Mall be admitted gratis ; provided he 
procures the {ame tavour for a merchant of the Eait 
willing to fill his place. That the merchant adven- 
turers Who never dealt in the Eaſt, in the places ex- 
prelled in the charter, may be received as members of 
the company on paying forty marks ; that, notwith- 
ſtanding this union of the Adventurers of England 
with the company of the Faſt, each ſhall retain its 
rights and privileges. That they ſhall export no 
cloths but what are dycd and preiſed, except a hun- 
dred picces per annum, Which are allowed them gratis. 
This charter, was confirmed by Charles II. in 1629, 
with this addition, that no perfon, of what quality 
ſoever, living in London, ſhould be admitted a member, 
unleſs he were free of the city. This company was 
complained of as a monopoly, and firſt curtailed by 
legal authority in 1672 ; aud ſince the declaration of 
rights in 1689, exiſt only in name ; but ftill continne 
to clect their annual officers, who are a governor, a 
deputy, and twenty-four aſſiſtants. fy 
4. The Turkey or Levant Company, had its riſe under 
queen Elizabeth, in 1581. James I. confirmed its 
charter in 1605, adding new privileges. During the 
Civil wars, there happened ſome innovations in the go- 
vernment of the company ; many perſons having been 
admitted members, not qualified by the charters of 
ucen Elizabeth and king James, or that did not con- 
Gr to the regulations preſcribed. Charles II. upon 
his reſtoration, endeayoured to ſet it upon its ancient 
baſis; to which end, he gave them a charter, con- 
taining not only a confirmation of their old one, but 
alſo ſeveral new articles of reformation, By this, the 


company is erected into a body politic, capable of 


making laws, &c. under the title of the Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the ſeas of the Levant, 
The number of members is not limited, but is ordi- 
narily about three hundred. The principle qualifi- 
cation required is, that the candidate be a freeman of 
London, and a wholeſale merchant, either by family or 
by ſerving an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years. Thoſe 
under twenty-five years of age pay 251 ſterling at their 
ad miſſion; thoſe above, twice as much. This fine 
was reduced by act of parliament, in 1753, to 201. 
and the privilege of admiſſion extended to every Bri- 
tiſh ſubjeck. Each makes oath at his entrance not to 
ſend any merchandizes to the Levant but on his own 
account; and not to conſign them to any but the 
company's agents or factors. This reſtriction is like- 
wiſe enlarged by the abovementioned ſtatute, 
The company hasa court or board at London, which 
is compoſed of a governor, deputy-governor, and fif- 
teen directors or aſſiſtants : who are all actually to live 


in London or the ſuburbs. They have alſo a deputy- 


governor in every city and port, where there are any 
members of the company. The aſſembly at London 
ſends out the veſſels, regulates the tariff for the price 
at which the European merchandizes ſent to the Le- 
vant are to be fold, and for the quality of thoſe return- 
ed. It raiſes taxes on merchandizes, to defray impo- 
ſitions, and the common expences of the company; 
preſents the ambaſſador which the king is to keep at 
the Porte, elects two conſuls for Smyrna and Con- 
ſtantinople, &c. 
One of the beſt regulations of the company is, not 
to leave the conſuls, or even ambaſſador, to fix the im- 
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poſition on veſſels for defray;ng the common expences Company. 
— — 


(a thing fatal to the companics of moſt other —_— ; 
but to allow a penſion to the ambailador aud conſuls, 
and even to the chief ofhcers, as ſecretary, chaplain, 


interpreters, and janizaries, that there may no: be an 


preteace tor their rating any ſum at all on the mer- 


chauts or merchandizcs. 
In extraordinary cates, the conſuls, and even the 


ambaila.jor, have recourſe to two deputics of the com- 
paiy, reliding in the Levant zor, it the allair be very 


important, they atiemble the whole body. Here are 
regulated the preſents to be given the voyages to be 
made, aud every thing to be dclivcraicd ; and on the 
reſolutions here taken, the Cepuites apf oint the trea- 
ſurer to furnith the moreys, «c. required, 

The ordinary commerce oi this company employs 
from 20 to 25 veucle, carrying from 25 0 30 pieces 


of cannon, I he merchaudiics exported thither are, 


cloths of all Kinds and colours, peter, lead, pepper, 


cochincal, and a great deal of ver, which they take 


up at Cadiz: the returns are in raw uk, galls, can lets, 
wools, cottons, Morocco leather, aſhes ior wakin 
glaſs and ſoap, and ſeveral gums and mediciual dings. 


The commerce to Smyrna, Conſtantinople, and Scau- 


deroon, is not eſteemed much leſs conuderable than 
that of the Eaſt India company; but is, doubtlcis, 
more adyantapgeous to Britain; becauſe it takes off 
much more of the Britiſh manufactures than the other, 
which is chiefly carried on in money. ' he places re- 
ſerved for the commerce of this company are, all the 
ſtates of Venice, in the gulf of Venice; the ſtate of 
Raguſa ; all the ſtates of the grand ſeignor, aud the 
ports of the Levant and Mediterranean ; excepting 
Carthagena, Alicant, Barcelona, Valencia, Marſcilles, 
Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Palermo, 
Meſſina, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, and Corſica ; and 
other places on the coaſts of France, Spain, and 
Italy. N 5 . 
4 The Company of Merchants trading to Africa, eſta- 
bliſhed in 1750. Contrary to the former practice with 


regard to regulated companies, who were reckoned 


unfit for ſuch ſort of ſervice, this company was ſub- 
jected to the obligation of maintaining forts and garri- 
ſons. It was expreſsly charged at firſt with the main- 
tenance of all the Britiſh forts and er that lie 
between Cape Blanc and the Cape of Good Hope, and 
afterwards with that of thoſe only which lie between 


Cape Rouge and the Cape of Good Hope. The act 
which eſtabliſhes this company (the 23d of George II. 
c. 31.) ſeems to have had two diſtinct objects in view; 
firſt, to reſtrain effectually rhe oppreſſive and monopo- 


lizing ſpirit which is natural to the directors of a regu- 


lated company; and, ſecondly, to force them as much 


as poſſible to give an attention, which is not natural to 
them, towards the maintenance of forts and garri- 
ſons, 

For the firſt of theſe purpoſes, the fine for admiſſion 
is limited to forty ſhillings. The company 1s pro- 
hibited from trading in their corporate capacity, or 
upon a joint ſtock ; from borrowing money upon com- 
mon ſeal, or from laying any reſtraints upon the trade 
which may be carried on freely from all places, and by 
all perſons being Britiſh ſubjects, and paying the fine. 
Ihe government is in a committee of nine perſons who 


meet at London, but who are choſen aunuaily by the 


F f freemen 


* 


- 


k 
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Company. freemen of the company at London, Briſtol, and Li- 
—— verpool; three from each place, No committee-man 


COM 
rect juriſdiction over the committee, nor any authori- Company, 
ty to correct thoſe whoſe conduct it may thus enquire ———— 


can be continucd in office for more than three years 
together. Any committee- man might be removed by 
the board of trade and plantations; now by a com- 
mittee of council, after being heard in his own defence. 
The committee are forbid to export negroes from 
Africa, or to import any African goods into Great 
Britain, But as they are charged with the mainte- 
nance of forts and garriſons, they may for that purpoſe 
export from Great Britain to Africa goods and {ſtores 
of different kinds. Out of the money which they 
ſhall receive from the company, they are allowed a ſum 

not exceeding cight hundred pounds for the ſalaries of 
their clerks and agents at London, Briſtol, and Liver- 
pool; the houſe-rent of their office at London; and 
all other expences of management, commillion, and 
agency, in England. What remains of this ſum, after 
 defraying thole different expences, they may divide 
among themſelves, as compenſation for their trouble, 
in what manner they think proper.“ By this conſti- 
tution, it might have been expected (Dr Smith ob- 
ſerves), that the ſpirit of monopoly would have been 
_ effectually reſtrained, and the firit of theſe purpoſes 
ſufficiently anſwered. It would ſeem, however, that 
it had not. Though by the 4th of George III. c. 20. 
the fort of Senegal, with all its dependencies, had been 
veſted in Na of merchants trading to Africa, 
yet in the year following (by the 5th of George III. 
c. 44.), not only Senegal and its dependencies, but the 


whole coaſt from the port of Sallee, in South Barbary, 


to Cape Rouge, was exempted from the juriſdiction of 


that company, was veſted in the crown, and the trade 


to it declared free to all his majeſty's ſubjects, The 
company had been ſuſpected of reſtraining the trade, 
and of eſtabliſhing ſome ſort of improper monopoly. 
It is not, however, very eaſy to conceive how, under 
the regulations of the 23d e II. they could do 
ſo. From the printed debates of the houſe of com- 
mons (not always the moſt authentic records of truth), 
it appears, however, that they have been accuſed of 
this. The members of the committee of nine being 
all merchants, and the governors and factors, in their 


different forts and ſettlements, being all dependent 
upon them, it is not unlikely that the latter might have 


given peculiar attention to the conſignments and com- 
millions of the former, which would eſtabliſh a real 
monopoly.“ L669; | 
For the ſecond purpoſe mentioned, the maintenance 
of the forts and garriſons, an annual ſum has been al- 
| lotted to them by parliament, generally about 13,000]. 
For the proper application of this ſum, the committee 
is obliged to account annually to the curſitor baron of 
exchequer ; which account is afterwards to be laid 
before parliament. ** But parliament (continues our 
_— „ Which gives ſo little attention to the applica- 
tion of millions, 1s not likely to give much to that of 
12,0001. a year; and the curſitor baron ot exchequer, 
from his profeſſion and education, is not likely to be 
_ profoundly ſkilled in the proper expence of forts and 
garriſons. The captains of his majeſty's navy, indeed, 
or any other commiſſioned officers, appointed by the 
board of admiralty, may enquire into the condition of 
the forts and garriſons, and report their obſervations 
to that board. But that board ſcems to have no di- 


into; and the captains of his majeſty's navy, beſides, 
are not ſuppoſed to be always deeply learned in the 
{ſcience of tortification, Removal from an office, which 
can be enjoyed only for the term of three years, and of 
which the law ful emoluments, even during that term, 
are ſo very {mall, ſeems to be the utmoſt puniſhment 
to which any committee-man is liable ; tor any fault, 
except direct malyerſation, or embezzlement either of 
the public money or of that of the company, and the 


fear of that puniſhment, can never be a motive of ſuſh- 


cient weight to force a continual and careful attention 
to a buſineſs to which he has no other intereſt to at- 
tend, The committee are accuſed of having ſent out 
bricks and ſtones from England for the reparation of 
Cape Coaſt Caſtle on the coaſt of Guinea, a buſineſs 
for which parliament had ſeveral times granted an ex- 
traordinary ſum of money. Theſe bricks and ftones 
too, Which had thus been ſent upon ſo long a voyage, 
were ſaid to have been of ſo bad a quality, that it was 
neceſlary to rebuild from the foundation the walls 
which had been repaired with them. The forts and 
garriſons which lie north of Cape Rouge, are not only 
maintained at the expence of the ſtate, but are under 
the immediate government of the executive power ; and 
why thoſe which lie ſouth of that Cape, and which too 
are, in part at leaſt, maintained at the expence, of the 
ſtate, ſhould be under a difterent government, it ſeems 


not very caſy even to imagine a good reaſon,” 


The above company ſucceeded that called The Roy- 
al African Company, which traded upon a joint flock 
with an excluſive privilege. Though England began 
to trade to Africa as early as the year 1 "4 and ſeve- 
ral voyages were made to Guinea in 1588, and ſome 
following years, for the importation of gold and ele- 
phants tceth, nothing like a company was formed till 
the year 1588, when queen Elizabeth granted a patent 
of excluſive privilege to certain perſons for ten years. 
In 1618, king James I. eſtabliſhed a company by char- 
ter, which was ſoon diſſolved. Another company was 
erected by charter of Charles I. in 1631, Which met 
with little ſucceſs ; but the demand for negroes in the 
Engliſh American plantations increaſing, a third com- 
pany was eſtabliſhed by a charter granted 1662, in 
favour of the duke of York ; ſecuring to him the com- 
merce of all the country, coaſts, iſlands, &c. belonging 
to the crown of England, or not poſſeſſed by any other 
Chriſtian prince; from Cape Blanco in 20% N. Lat. to 
the Cape of Good Hope in 249 34'S. Lat. The char- 
ter was ſoon after returned into the king's hands by the 
duke, and revoked, by conſent of the parties aſſocia- 
ted with him in the enterprize; in conſequence of 
which, the fourth and laſt excluſive company was eſta- 


bliſnhed and incorporated by letters Ln in 1672, 


under the title of the Royal African Company. A ca- 


pital was ſoon raiſed of 111,0001. and this new com- 


pany improved their trade, and increaſed their forts ; 
but after the Revolution in 1689, this trade was laid 
open. In 1698, all private traders to Africa were 
obliged by ſtat. 9g and 10 Will. to pay ten per cent. in 
order to aſſiſt the company in maintaining their forts 
and factories. But notwithſtanding this heavy tax, 
the company were ſtill unable to maintain the com- 


petition; their ſtock and credit gradually declined. 


In 
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Company. In 1712, their debts had become ſo great, that a parti- 
c calar act of parliament was thought neceſſary, both tor 


their ſecurity and for that of their creditors. It was 
enacted, that the reſolution of two-thirds of thele cre- 
ditors in number and value, ſhould bind the reſt, both 
with regard to the time which ſhould be allowed to 
the company for the payment of their debts, and 
with regard to any other agreement which it might be 
thought proper to make with them concerning thoſe 
debts. In 1730, their atfairs were in ſo great diſor- 
der, that they were altogether incapable of maintain- 
ing their torts and garriſons ; the ſole purpoſe and pre- 
text of their inſtitution. From that year till their 
ſinal diſſolution, the parliament judged it neceſſary to 


allow the annual ſum of ten thouſand pounds for that 


_ purpoſe. In 1732, after having been for many years 


loſers by the trade of carrying negroes to the Weſt 


Indies, they at laſt reſolved to give it up altogether ; 
to ſell to the private traders to America the negroes 

which they purchaſed upon the coaſt : and to employ 
their ſervants in a trade to the inland parts of Africa 
for gold duſt, elephants tceth, dyeing drugs, &c. But 
their ſucceſs in this more confined trade was not great- 
er than in their former extenſive one. Their affairs 
continued to go gradually to decline, till at laſt being 
in every reſpe& a bankrupt company, they were diſ- 
ſolved by act of parliament, and their forts and gar- 
riſons veſted in the preſent Regulated Company of Mer- 
chants trading to Africa. | | 

II. JoinT-STock Companies, eſtabliſhed either by 


royal charter or by act of parliament, differ in ſeveral 


reſpects, not only from 0 . companies, but from 
pri vate copartneries. 1. In a private copartnery, no 


partner, without the conſent of the company, can 


transfer his ſhare to another perſon, or introduce a 


new member into the company. Each member, how- 


ever, may, upon proper warning, withdraw from the 
copartnery, and demand payment from them of his 
ſhare of the common ſtock, In a joint-ſtock company, 


on the contrary, no member can demand payment of 


his ſhare from the company ; but each member can, 
without their conſent, transfer his ſhare to another 
perſon, and thereby introduce a new member, The 


value of a ſhare in a joint-ſtock is always the price 


which it will bring in the market; and this may be 
either greater or leſs, in any proportion, than the ſum 
which its owner ſtands credited for in the ſtock of the 
company. 2. Ina private copartnery, each partner is 
bound for the debts contracted by the company to the 
whole extent of his fortune. In a joint-ſtock com- 
pany, on the contrary, each partner 1s bound only to 
the extent of his ſhare. 5 2 
The trade of a joint-ſtock company is always ma- 
naged by a court of directors. This court indeed is 
frequently ſubject, in many reſpects, io the controul 
of a general court of proprietors. But the greater 
part of thoſe proprietors ſeldom pretend to underſtand 
any thing of the bnſineſs of the company ; and when 
the ſpirit of faction happens not to prevail among 
them, give themſelves no trouble about it, but receive 
contentedly ſuch half yearly or yearly dividend as the 
directors think proper to make to them. This total 
exemption from trouble and from riſk, beyond a limi- 
ted ſum, encourages many people to become adyen- 
turers in joint-ſtock companies, who would upon no 
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themſelves much greater ſtocks than any private co- 
partnery can boait of, The trading ſtock of the 
South Sea company, at one time, amounted to upwards 


of thirty-three millions eight hundred thoutand pounds. 


1 he directors of ſuch companies, however, being the 


managers rather ot other peoples money than of their 


own, it cannot well be expected that they thould watch 
over it with the ſame anxious vigilance with which the 
partners in a private copartnery frequently watch over 
their own. Like the ſtewards of a rich man, they are 
apt to conſider attention to ſmall matters as not for 
their maſter's honour, and very eaſily give themſelves 


a diſpenſation from having it. Negligence and pro- 
fuſion, therefore, muſt always prevail, more or leſs, in 


the management of the affairs of ſuch a company. It 
is upon this account that joint-ſtock companies for fo- 
reign trade have ſeldom been able to maintain the com- 
petition againſt private adventurers. They have, ac- 


cordingly, very ſeldom ſucceeded without an excluſive 


privilege; and frequently have not ſucceeded with 


one. Without an excluſive privilege they have com- 
monly miſmanaged the trade. With an excluſive pri- 
vilege they have both miſmanaged and confined it, 


The principal joint-ſtock companies preſently ſub- 
ſiſting in Great Britain are, the South Sea and the Eaſt 
Iudia companies; to which may be added, though of 
very inferior magnitude, the Hudſon's Bay company. 

I. The South-Sea Company. During the long war 
with France in the reign of queen Anne, the payment 
of the ſailors of the royal navy being neglected, they re- 


ceived tickets inſtead of moncy, and were frequently ob- 
liged, by their neceſſities, to ſell theſe tickets to avarici- 
ous men at a diſcount of 30 and ſometimes 50 per cent. 
By this and other means, the debts of the nation un- 
provided for by parliament, and which amounted to 


9,471, 3211. fell into the hands of theſe uſurers. On 
Which Mr Harley, at that time chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, and afterwards earl of Oxford, propoſed a 
ſcheme to allow the proprictors of theſe debts and de- 


ficiences 6 per cent. per annum, and to incorporate them 
for the purpoſe of carrying on a trade to the South 
Sea; and they were accordingly incorporated under 
the title of“ the Governor and Company of Merch- 
ants of Great Britain trading to the South Seas, and 
other parts of America, and for encouraging the Fiſh- 


ery, &c. 


Though this company ſeem formed ſor the ſake of 
commerce, the miniſtry never thought ſeriouſly, du- 
ring the courſe of the war, about making any ſettle- 
ment on the coaſt of South America, which was what 
flattered the expectations of the people ; nor was it 
ever carried into execution by this company. | 

Some other ſums were lent to the government in 
the reign of queen Anne, at 6 per cent. In the third 


of George I. the intereſt of the whole was reduced to 
5 per cent, and the company advanced two millions 


more to the government at the ſame intereſt. By the 
ſtatute of the 6th of George I. it was declared, that 
they might redeem all or any of the redeemable na- 
tional debts ;. in conſideration of which, the company 
were empowered to augment their capital according 
to the ſums they ſhould diſcharge: and for enabling 


them to raiſe ſuch ſums for purchaſing annuities, ex- 
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changing for ready money new exchequer bills, car- 
rying on their trade, &c. they might, by ſuch means 
as they ſhould think proper, raiſc ſuch ſums of money 
28 in a general court of the compaily ſhould be judged 
neceſſary. The company were allo empowered to 
raiſe money on the contracts, bonds, or obligations 
under their common ſcal, on the credit of their capi- 
tal ſtock, But if the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, 
or other members of the company, would purchaſe 
lands or revenues of the crown upon account of the 
corporation, or lend money by loan or anticipation on 


any branch of the revenue, other than ſuch part only 


on which a credit of Joan was granted by parliament, 

ſach ſub-governor, or other member of the company, 

{hould forfeit treble the value of the money ſo lent, 
The fatal South Sca ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 


1720, was exccuted upon the laſt mentioned ſtatutc. 


The company had at firſt ſet out with good ſucceſs, 
and the value of their {tock, for the firſt tive years, had 


riſen faſter than that of any other company ; and his 
majeſty, after purchaling 10,000). ſtock, had conde- 


ſcended to be their governor. Things were in this ſi- 
tuation, when, taking advantage of the above ſtatute, 
the South Sea bubble was projected. The pretence 


was, to raiſe a fund for carrying on a trade to the 


South Sea, and purchaſing annuitics, &c. paid to the o- 


ther companies: and propoſals were printed and diſtribu- 
ted, ſhowing the advantages of this detign. The ſum 


neceſſary for carrying, it on, together with the profits 


that were to ariſe from it, were divided into a certain 
number of ſharcs, or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed 
by perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein. And the 
better to carry on the degeption, the directors enga- 
ged to make very large divideuds, and actually de- 
clared, that every 1001. original ttock would yield 501. 
per annum ; which occationed ſo preat a rile of their 
ſtock, that a arc of fool was fold for upwards of 
800 l. This was in the month of July ; but before 
the end of September it fell to 1501. by which multi- 
tudes were ruined, and fuch a ſcene of diſtreſs occa- 
ſioned, as is ſcarcely to be conceived. But the con- 
ſequences of this intamous ſcheme are too well known ; 


moſt of the directors were ſeverely fined, to the loſs 


of nearly all their property; ſome of them had no 


hand in the deception, nor gained a farthing by it; 
but it was agreed, they ought to have oppoled and 
prevented it. . | 

The South Sea company never had any forts or 
garriſons to maintain, and therefore were entirely ex- 
empted from one great expence, to which other joint- 


ſtock companies for foreign trade are ſuhject. But 


they had an immenſe capital divided among an im- 
menſe number of proprietors. It was naturally to be 
expected, therefore, that folly, negligence, and pro- 
fuſi n, ſhould prevail in the whole management of their 


Affairs. - 


vilege. 


Their ſtock-jobbing ſpeculations were ſucceeded by 
mercantile projects, which, Dr Smith obſerves, were 
not much better conducted. The firſt trade which 
they engaged in, was that of ſupplying the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies with negroes, of which (in conſequence 
of what was called the Aſſiento contract granted them 
by de treaty of Utrecht) they had the excluſive pri- 
But as it was not expected that much profit 
could be made by this trade, both the Portugueſe and 
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French companies, who had enjoyed it upon the ſame C 
terms before them, having been ruined by it, they 
were allowed, as compenſation, to ſend annually a 
ſhip of a certain burden io trade directly to the Spa- 
nin Welt Indies. Of the ten voyages which this an- 
nual ſhip was allowed to make, they are ſaid io have 
gained conſiderably by one, that of the Royal Caro- 
line in 1731, and to have been loſers, more or leſs, by 
almoſt all the reſt. Their ill ſucceſs was imputed, by 
their factors and agents, to the extortion and oppreſ- 
ſion of the Spaniſh government; but was, perhaps, 
principally owing to the profuſion and depredations 
of thoſc very factors and agents; ſome of whom are 
faid to have acquired great fortunes even in one year, 
In 1734, the company petitioned the king, that they 
might be allowed 10 diſpoſe of the trade and tunnage 
of their annual ſhip, on account of the little profit 
which they made by it, and to accept of ſuch equiva- 
lent as they could obtain from the King of Spain. 

In 1724, this company had undertaken the whale- 
fiſhery, Of this indeed they had no monopoly; but 
ſo long as they carried it on, no other Britiſh ſubjects 


appear to have engaged in it. Of the eight voyages 


which their ſhips made to Greenland, they were pain- 
ers by one, and loſers by all the reſt. After their 
cighth and laſt voyage, when they had fold their ſhips, 
ſtores, and utenſils, they found that their whole loſs, 
upon this. branch, capital and intereſt included, a- 
mounted to upwards of I.. 237,000. 

In 1722, this company petitioned the parliament to 


be allowed to divide their immenſe capital of more 


than L. 33,800,000, the whole of which had been 
lent to government, into two equal parts: The one 


Half, or upwards of L. 16,900,c00, to be put upon the 


ſame footing with other government annnities, and 
not to be ſubject to the debts contracted, or loſles in- 
curred, by the directors of the company, in the pro- 
ſecution of their mercantile projects; the other half 
to remain, as before, a trading ſtock, and to be ſub- 
ject to thoſe debts and loſſes. The petition was too 
reaſonable not to be granted. In 1733, they again 
petitioned the parliament, that three-fourths of their 
trading ſtock might be turned into annuity ſtock, and 
only one-fourth remain as trading ſtock, or expoſed 
to the hazards ariling from the bad management of 
their directors. Both their annuity and trading ſtocks 
had, by this time, been reduced more than L. 2,000,000 
each, by ſeveral different payments from government; 
fo that this fourth amonnted only to L. 3,662,724, 
85.6 d. In 1748, all the demands of the company 
upon the king of Spain, in conſequence of the Aſ- 
ſiento contract, were, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given up for what was ſuppoſed an equivalent, An 
end was put to their trade with the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies, the remainder of their trading ſtock was turned 
into an annuity ſtock, and the company ceaſed in e- 
every reſpect to be a trading company. 

This company is under the direction ofa governor, ſub- 
governor, deputy governor, and 21 directors; but no per- 
ſon is qualified to be governor, his majeſty excepted, un- 
leſs ſuch governor has in his own name and right, L. 5000 
in the trading ſtock; the ſub-governor is to have L. 4000 
the deputy-governor L. 3000, and a director L. 2000, 
in the ſame ſtock. In cvery general court, every 
member having in his own name and right L. 5c in 
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Company. trading ſtock, has one vote; if L. 2000 two votes; if 
1. 3000 three votes; and if L. 5000 four votes. 


Smith's 
Wealth af 
Nations, 


134. 
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no profit could be made of them.“ 


2. The Kaſt India Company. The firſt, or as it is 
called the Old Eaſt India Company, was eſtabliſhed by 
a charter from queen Elizabeth in 1600; but for 
ſome time the partners ſeem to have traded with ſe- 
parate ſtocks, though only in the ſhips belonging to 
the whole company. In 1612, they joined their ſtocks 
into one common capital; aid though their charter 
was not as yet confirmed by act of parliament, it was 
looked upon in that carly period to be ſufficiently va- 
lid, and no body ventured ts interfere with their 
trade. At this time their capital amounted to about 
L. 740, ooo, and the ſhares were as low as L 50; their 
trade was in general ſucceſsful, notwithitanding ſome 
heavy lolles, chiefly ſuſtained through the malice of the 
Dutch Eaſt India company. Iu proceſs of time, 


| however, it came to be underſtood that a royal char- 


ter could not by itſelf convey an excluſive privilege to 
traders, and the company was reduced to diſtreſs by 
reaſon of the multitude of interlopers who carried off 
the moſt of their trade, This continued during tbe 
latter part of the reign of Charles II. the whole of 


that of James II. and part of William III. when in 


1698 a propoſal was made to parliament for advancing 
the ſum of L. 2,000,000 to government, on condition 
of erecting the ſubſcribers into a new company with ex- 
cluſive privileges. The old company endeavoured to 
prevent the appearance of ſuch a formidable rival, by 
offering govenment L. 700,000, nearly the amount of 
their capital, at that time; but ſuch were the cxigen- 
cics of the ſtate at that time, that the larger ſum, tho' 
at eight per cent. intereſt, was preferred to the ſmaller 
at one half the expen te. 1 = 
Thus were two Eaſt India Companies erected in 
the ſame kingdom, which could not but be very pre- 
judicial to each other, Through the negligence of 
thoſe who prepared the act of parliament alſo, the new 
company were not obliged to unite in a joint-ſtock. 
The conſequence of this was, that a few private traders, 
whoſe ſubſcriptions ſcarce exceeded L 7200, inſiſted on 


a right of trading ſeparately at their ownriſk. Thus a 


kind of third company was eſtabliſhed ; and by their 
mutual contentions with one another, all the three were 
brought to the brink of ruin. Upon a ſubſe quent occa- 
lion, in 1730, a propoſal was made to parliament-for 


putting the trade under the management of a regula- 
ted company, and thus laying it in ſome meaſure open. 


This, however was oppoſed by the company, who re- 


_ preſented in ſtrong terms the miſchiefs likely to ariſe 
from ſuch a Song pions 4 
8 


In India (OY ſaid), it 


raiſed the price of goods ſo high, that they were not 


worth the buying; and in England, by overſtocking 


the market, it ſunk the price to ſuch a degree, that 
| Here Dr Smith 
remarks, that by a more plentiful ſupply, to the great 
advantage and conveniency of the public, it muſt have 
reduced very much the price of India goods in the 


Engliſh market, cannot well be doubted ; but that it 


ſhonld have raiſed very much their price in the Indian 
market, ſeems not very probable, as all the extraor- 
dinary demand which that competition could occaſion, 
muſt have been but as a drop of water in the immenſe 
ocean of Indian commerce. The increaſe of demand, 
adds he, though in the beginning it may ſametimes 


11 
raiſe the price of goods, never fails to lower it in the Company, 
It encourages production, and thereby in 


| long. 
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long ran. 
creaſes the competition of the producers, who, in or- 
der to underſell one another, have recourſe to new di- 
viſions of labour and new improvements of art, which 
migh never otherwiſe have been thought of. The 
miſerable effects of which the company complained, 
were the cheapnels of conſumption and the encourage» 
ment given to production, preciſely the two effects 
which it is the buſineſs of political economy to promote, 
The competition, however, of which they gave this 
doleful account, had not been allowed to continue 
In 1702 the two companies were, in {ome 
meaſure, united by an indenture tripartite, to which 
the queen was the third party ; and in 1708, they 
were, by act of parliament perfectly conſolidated into 
one company by their preſent name of The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies. 
Into this act it was thought worthy to inſert a clauſe, 
allowing the ſeparate traders to continue their traffic 
till Michaclmas 1711, but at the ſame time empower- 


ing the directors, upon three years notice, to redeem 


their capital of L. 7200, and thereby convert the 
whole capital of the company into a joint-ſtock. By 
the faine act, the capital of the company, in conſe- 
quence of a new loan to government, was augmented 
from L.2,000,0c0 to L. 3, 200, ooo. In 1743, ano- 
ther million was advanced to government. But this 
being raiſed, not by a call upon the proprietors, but 
by ſelling annuities and contracting bond-debts, it did 
not augment the ſtock upon which the proprictors 
could claim a dividend. Thus, however, their trading 
ſtock was augmented ; it being equally. liable with the 
other L. 3,200,000, to the loſſes ſuſtained, and debts 
contracted, by the company in the proſecution of 
their mercantile projects. From 1708, or at leaſt 
from 1711, this company being freed from all com- 
petitors, and fully eſtabliſhed in the monopoly of the 
Engliſh commerce to the Eaſt Indies, carried on a 
ſucceſsful trade ; and from their profits made annually 
a moderate dividend to their proprietors, Unhappily, 
however, in a ſhort time an inclination for war and 
conqueſts began to take place among their ſervants ; 
which, though it put them in poſſeſſion of extenſive 
territories and vaſt nominal revenues, yet embarraſſed 
their affairs in ſuch a manner, that they have not to 
this day been able to recover themſelves. The parti- 


culars of theſe wars are given under the articles BRI“ 
'TAIN, and InDosTan. Here it will be ſufficient to 
obſerve, that they originated during the war in 1741 


through the ambition of M. Dupleix the French go- 
vernor of Pondicherry, who involved the company in 
the politics and diſputes of the Indian princes. Af- 
ter carrying on hoſtilities for ſome time with various 
ſucceſs, they at laſt Joſt Madras, at that time the prin- 
cipal ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies, but it was reſtored 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. During the war 
of 1755, they acquired the revenues of a rich and ex- 
tenſive territory, amounting, as was then ſaid, to near 
L. 2,000,000 per annum, 

For ſeveral years they remained in quiet poſſeſſion 
of the revenue ariſing from this territory, though it 
certainly never anſwered the expectations that had 
ben formed concerning it. But in 1767 the Britiſh | 


miniſtry laid claim to the territorial poſſeſſions of the 
| xo NE company 
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Company. company, and the revenuc ariſing from them, as of neceſſary that he ſhould have poſſeſſed it, if acquired Company, 
right belonging io the crown; aud the company, ra- by his own purchaſe and not by inheritance, for at >——- 


ther than yield up their territories in this manner, 
agreed to pay government a yearly tum of L. 400,000, 
They had before this gradually augmented their divi- 
dend from about {1x to ten per cent.: that is, on their 
capital of L. 3200,000, they had raiſed it from 
L. 192,000 to L. 320, 0 a-yrar. About this time 
_ alſo they were attempting to raiſe it ſtill further, viz. 
from 19 to 12 per cent.; but from this they were pre- 
vented by two ſucceſſive acts of parliament, the detign 
of which was to enable them to make a more ſpeedy 
payment of their debts, at this time eſtimated at more 
than ſix or ſeven millions Sterling. In 1769 they re- 
newed their agreement with government for five years 
more, * that during the courſe of that pe- 
riod they thould be allowed gradually to angment their 
dividend to 12, per cent.; never increating it, however, 
more than one per cent. annually. Thus their annual 
payments could only be angmented by L. 608,000 be- 
yond what they had been before their late territorial 
acquiſitions. By 
1768, this revenue, clear of all deductions and military 
charges, was ſtated at L. 2,048,747. At the ſame 
time they were ſaid to poſſeſs another revenue, ariſing 
| party from lands, but chicfly from the cuſtoms eſta- 
liſhed at their different ſettlements, amounting to 
about L.439,000, The profits of their trade, too, 
according to the evidence of their chairman beſore the 
houſe of commons amounted to at leaſt L. 400, ooo 
per annum ; their accountant made it L.500,000 ; and 
the loweſt account ſtated it at leaſt equal to the high- 
eſt dividend paid to their proprietors, Notwithſtand- 
ing this apparent wealth, however, the affairs of the 


company from this time fell into diforder ; inſomuch 


that in 1773 their debts were augmented by an arrear 
to the treaſury in the payment of the L. 400,000 ſti- 


plated ; by another to the cuſtomhouſe for duties un- 
paid; by a large ſum borrowed from the bank; and 


by bills drawn upon them from India to the amount 
of more than L. 1,200,000. Thus they were not on- 
ly obliged to reduce their dividend all at once to {1x 
per cent, but to apply to government for aſſiſtance. A 
particular account of this tranſaction is given under the 
article BRITAIN. Here'it may be mentioned in general, 
that the event proved very unfavourable to the com- 
pany, as they were now ſubjected to an interference 
of government altogether unknown before. Several 
important alterations were made in their conſtitution 
both at home and abroad. The ſettlements of Madras 
Bombay, and Calcutta, which had hitherto been entirely 
independant of one another, were ſubjected to a gover- 
nor-general, aſſiſted by a council of four aſſeſſors. The 
nomination of the firſt governor and council, who were 
to reſide at Calcutta, was aſſumed by parliament ; the 
power of the court of Calcutta, which had gradually 
extended its juriſdiction over the reſt, was now redu- 
ced and confined to the trial of mercantile cauſes, the 
purpoſe for which it was originally inſtituted. In- 
ſtead of it a new ſupreme court of judicature was eſta- 
bliſhed, conſiſting of a chief juſtice and three judges 

to be appointed by the crown. Beſides theſe altera- 
tions, the ſtock neceſlary to intitle any proprietor to 
vote at the general courts was raiſed from L. 500 to 
L. 1000. To vote on this qualification, too, it was 


accounts from India in the year 


leaſt one year, inſtead of ſix months, the term requi- 
lite formerly. The court of 24 directors had before 
been choſen annually ; but it was now enacted, that 
cach director ſhould for the future be choſen for four 
years; ſix of them, however, to go out of office by 
rotation every year, and not to be capable of being re- 
choſen at the election of the ſix new directors for the 
enſuing year. It was expected that, in conſequence. 
of thele alterations, the courts both of the propric- 
tors and directors would be likely to act with more 
dignity and ſteadineſs than formerly. But this was 
far from being the caſe. The company and its ſer- 
vants ſhowed the utmoſt indifference about the happi- 
neſs or miſery of the people who had the misfortune _ 
to be ſubjected to their juriſdiction, This indifference, 
too, was more likely to be increaſed than diminiſhed 
by ſome of the new regulations, The houſe of com- 
mons, for inſtance, had reſolved, that when the 
I. 1, 600, ooo lent to the company by government ſhould 
be paid, and their bond-debts reduced to L. 1, o. coo, 
they might then, and not till then, divide eight per 
cent. upon their capital; and that whatever remained 
of their revenues and nett profits at home ſhould be 
divided into four parts ; three of them to be paid into 
the exchequer for the uſe of the public, and the fourth 
to be reſcrved as a fund, either for the further reduc- 
tien of their bond. debts, or for the diſcharge of other 
contingent exigencies which the company might la- 
bour under. But it could ſcarce be expected that, if 
the company were bad ſtewards and bad ee e 
when the whole of their nett revenue and profits be— 
longed to themſelves, they would be better when three 
fourths of theſe belonged to other people, The regu- 
lations of 1773, therefore, did not put an end to the 
troubles of the company, Awong other inſtitutions, 
it had heen at this time enacted, that the preſidency 
of Bengal ſhould have a ſuperiority over the other pre- 
ſidencies in the country; the ſalary of the chief juſtice 


was fixed at L.8000 per annum, and thoſe of the other 


Judges at L. Go cach. In conſequence of this act, 
Sir Elijah Impey, who was created a baronet on the 
occaſion, ſet ſail, with three other judges, for India 
in the year 1774. The powers with which they were 
inveſted were very extraordinary, They hadthe title 
of His Majcſty's Supreme Court of TJudicature in In- 
dia, Civil law, common law, eccleſiaſtical, criminal, 
and admiralty juriſdiction, belonged of right to them. 
They were empowered to try Europeans on perſonal 
actions, and to aſſeſs damages, without a jury. Every 
native, either directly or indirectly in the ſervice of the 
company, or in their territories, was made ſubject to 
their juriſdiction, with a view to prevent the Euro- 
peans from cluding juſtice under the pretence of em- 
ploying natives in the commiſſion of their crimes; ſo 
that in fact they were abſolute lords and ſovereigns of 
the whole country. 

Such exceſſive and unlimited powers conferred on 
any ſmall number of men, could not but be extremely 
diſagreeahle to the Europeans, who had been accuſtom- 
ed to enjoy aliberty almoſt equally unhounded before ; 
nor was it to be ſuppoſed that the judges, thus ſud- 
denly raiſed from the rank of ſubjects to the height of 
deſpotiſm, would always uſe their power in an unexcep- 

| tionable 
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Company- tionable manner. The deſignof the eſtabliſhment was to 
— preſcrycthe commerce and revenuesot the company from 


depredation, by ſubjecting its ſervants to the controul 
of the court; to relieve the ſubject from oppreſſion by 
facilitating the means of redreis; and to fix a regular 
courſe of juſtice for the ſecurity of liberty and proper- 
ty. Inſtead of conſidering the circumſtances of the 
country, however, or the manners and cuſtoms of the 
natives, the judges now precipitately introduced the 
Britiſh laws in their full extent, without the leaſt mo- 
dification to render them agreeable to the Aſiatics, 
who had been accuſtomed to others of a quite diffe- 
rent nature ; nor did they even pay the leaſt regard to 
the religious inſtitutions or habits to which the Indians 
are ſo obſtinately attached, that they would ſooner 
part with life itſelf than break through an article of 
them. 


Belides this it was ſaid, that, on the firſt arrival of the. 


judges, they endeavoured to extend their authority be- 
yond even what the Britith legiſlature had allowed them, 
Hence they were frequently at variance with the council; 
and complaints of their conduct were repeatedly ſent to 
England by the ſervants of the company. Theſe pro- 
duced a letter in 1777 from the directors to Lord Wey- 
mouth, ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern department. 
In this they ſtated, that the ſupreme court of India 
had extended its juriſdiction to thoſe whom it did not 
appear to have been the intention of the king or par- 
liament to ſubject to its authority, It had alfo taken 
cognizance of matters which, they apprehended, be- 
longed properly to other courts. That the judges con- 
ſidered the criminal law of England as in force, and 

binding on the natives of Bengal, though utterly re- 
pugnant to the laws and cuſtoms by which they had 
hitherto been governed; and that the juriſdiction ex- 
erciſed by the ſupreme court was incompatible with 


the powers given by parliament to the governor-gene- 


ral and council, obſtructed the adminiſtration of go- 
vermeut, and tended to alienate the winds of the na- 
tives; all which they feared would prevent the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the government of India upon any ſettled or 
permanent foundation. e | 
This letter not having produced any effect, the diſ- 
contents of India, both in the Europeans and natives, 
continued and increaſed. The deciſions of the judges 
were ſuch as by no means did them honour. A num- 
ber of adventurers had alſo emigrated along with them, 
in hopes of enriching themſelves under the new con- 
ſtitution. Some of theſe were of the loweſt ſort of 


people, who had rendered it in a manner impoſſible 


for them to remain in England on account of their 
vices or extravagance, Many ſuch perſons had en- 
rolled themſclves among the domeſtics of the judges, 
or had become their immediate dependents; and 
ſome of theſe were permitted to aſlume the charac- 
ters of attorneys, court-officers, under ſheriffs, and 
bailiffs. It may cally be ſuppoſed, that people of 
ſuch characters would find it for their intereſt to pro- 
more ſuits in the ſupreme court : and in this ſome of 
them employed themſelves with great ſucceſs. The 
conſequence of all this was, that on the 4th of De- 
cember 1780, a petition was preſented againſt the ſu- 
preme court by a great number of Britiſh inhabitants 
in the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. In 
this, complaint was made of the indiſcriminate man- 
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ner in which the Judges of the ſupreme court attempt- Company: 
ed to exerciſe the Engliſh laws in that country, at tie — 
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ſame time that they refuſed the undoubted right of 
every Britiſh ſubject, viz, that of trial by jury. They 
intreated the houſe * to reflect on the innumerable 
hardſhips which muſt enſue, and the univerſal con fu- 
ſion which muſt be occaſioned, by giving to the volu- 
minous laws of England a boundleſs retroſpective pow- 
er in the midſt of Aſia, and by an application of thoſe 
laws made for the freeſt and moſt enlightened people 
on earth, the principle of whoſe conſtitution was found- 
ed on virtue and liberty, to tranſactions with the na- 
tives of India, who had, from time immemorial, lived 
under a deſpotic government founded on ſear and re- 
ſtraint. What muſt be the terrors of individuals to 
find their titles to property, and their tranſactions with 
the natives previous to the eſtabliſhment of this court 
of judicature, tried by the ſtandard of the Engliſh 
law, and by men educated under its forms, and una- 
voidably imbibing its prejudices, when no ſuch laws 
could be known to or practiſed by natives or Euro- 
peans then reſiding in the country, and that at a time 
when there were few perſons of legal knowledge in 
the country to adviſe or aſſiſt them ? No tyranny could 
be more fatal in its conſequences, than that a court, 
inveſted with all the authority of one of the firſt courts. 
in England, ſhould alſo poſleſs undefined powers and 
Juriſdiction, of which-its judges were the ſole interpre- 
ters, and at ſuch an immenſe diſtance from the mother 
country. This was in truth the ſituation of the Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects in India at that time; for the judges of 
the ſupreme court could at pleaſure determine on the 
denomination of a civil jury, the degree of guilt in- 
curred by any offence, the ſtatute by which it ſhould 
be tried, what penalties ſhould be inflicted, as well as 
who were and who were not amenable to the juriſdic- 
tion of the court. 

« Belides their other powers alſo, the judges of the ſu- 
preme court were allowed to lit as a court of chancery, 
and in that capacity to reviſe, correct, reſcind, or con- 
firm the deciſions paſſed by themſelves as a court of 
law; and, by another part of their conſtitution; they | 
were allowed to ſtop execution in criminal cafes until 
his Majeſty's pleaſure was known. The petitioners 
conceived, that there muſt be ſome fundamental error 
in that inſtitution, which required a more than ordi- 
nary degree of temper, integrity, and ability, to carry 
its purpoſes into execution; and they did not heſitate 
to declare, that to adminiſter the powers appertaining 
to the inſtitution of the ſupreme court, without com- 
mitting flagrant acts of injuſtice, and doing great de- 
triment to the public, required more equity, modera- 
tion, diſcernment, and enlightened abilities, than they 
could hope to find in any ſet of men.” They con- 
cluded with carneſtly ſoliciting parliament, that a trial 
by jury might be granted to the Britiſh ſubjects in 


Bengal, in all caſes where it was eſtabliſhed by law in 


England; that the retroſpective powers of the ſu- 
reme court might be limited to the time of its eſta- 
1 in Bengal; that it ſhould be defined beyond 
the power of diſcretional diſtitiction, who the perſons 
were that properly came under the juriſdiction of the 
court, and who did not; that it ſhould be expreſsly 
declared what ſtatutes ſhould, and what ſhould not, be 
in force in Bengal; that diſtin and ſeparate Judges 
| — * 
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Company. for the law and equity ſides of the court ſhould be ap- forgery, but for having ventured to prefer an accuſa- Company, 
pointed; and that a power of rye for executions in tion againſt an Englith governor. In other reſpects —w— 


criminal caſcs until his Majeſty's pleaſure was known, 
ſhould be lodged in the governor and council. 

This petition was ſoon followed by another ſigned 
by Warren Haſtings, Eſq; governor-general, Philip 
Francis and Edward Whecler, Eſqs; counſellors for the 
government and preſidency of Fort-William in Ben- 
gal, in which they repreſented, „that though the ju- 
riſdiction of the ſupreme court of judicature at Cal- 
cutta, as well as the powers granted to the governor- 
general and council, were clcarly limited by parlia- 
ment and the king's letters patent, yet the chict 
juſtice and judges of that court had exerciſed authori- 
ty over perlons not legally within their juriſdiction, 
and had illegally and improperly adviſed and admitted 


ſuits againſt the governor-general and council; that 


they had attempted to execute their writs upon natives 
of high rank in the kingdom of Bengal, who were not 
within their juriſdiction : the governor and council 
therefore had found themſelves under a neceſſity of 
oppoſing them, and of atfording protection to the 
country and people, who were placed under their own 
immediate inſpection, and freeing them from the terrors 
of a new and uſurped dominion. They had even been 
obliged to make uſe of a military force, in order to re- 
fiſt the proceedings of the judges and their officers : 
And they declared, that no other conduct could have 
ſaved thoſe provinces and the intereſts of the company, 
or of the Britiſh nation itſelf, from the ruin with which 
they were threatened, They alſo declared themſelves 
to be of opinion, that the attempt to extend, to the 
inhabitants of theſe provinces, the juriſdiction of the 
ſupreme court of judicature, and the authority of the 
Engliſh law, which were ſtill more intolerable than 
the law itſelf, would be ſuch a conſtraint on the minds 
of the people of thoſe provinces, by the difference of 
ſuch laws and forms from their laws, that they might 


at laſt inflame them, notwithſtanding their known | 


mildneſs and paticnce, into an open rebellion.” The 
petition was concluded, by ſoliciting an indemnity 
from the legal conſequences of the reſiſtance they had 
been obliged to make to that court, | 

While the Britiſh were thus expreſſing their diſ- 
pleaſure againſt the conduct of theſe judges, the na- 
tives were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation and 
deſpair by the acts of oppreſſion and violence com- 
mitted by them. A proſecution for forgery had been 
commenced againſt Nundcomar, a bramin of the 
firſt rank in Bengal. The crime was not capital by 
the laws of Indoſtan, and had been committed many 
ears before; yet with the utmoſt cruelty and in- 
juſtice was this man condemned and executed on the 
Britiſh ſtatute, by which forgery is made capital; a ſta- 
tute which, at the commiſſion of the crime, he had 
neyer heard of, nor could ever dream that he would be 
ſubjected to its power. What rendered this execution 
the more remarkable was, that, at the very time when 
charge of forgery was brought againſt him, Nund- 
comar had been employed in exhibiting an accuſation 
againſt Mr Haſtings. This, together with the hur- 
ry in which the court were to have him pit to death 
(for the court refuſed to allow him a reſpite till his 
Majeſty's pleaſure was known), made the natives con- 
"clude, that he was executed, not on account of the 
2 


his right. 


they were terrified to ſuch a degree, that many of them 
ran into the river on ſecing a bramin put to death 
with ſuch circumſtances of ignominy. 

The alarm excited by the execution of Nundcomar 
was kept up by treſh deciſions of the ſupreme court. 
Among thoſe the Patna cauſe, as it is commonly 
called, was one of the nioſt remarkable, An adven- 
turer, named Shahaz Beg Cawn, had come from Ca- 
bul in Perſia to Bengal, where he entered himſelf in 


the ſervice of the company, and was preterred to the 


command of a body of horſe, Having gained a com- 
petent fortune, and obtained from the Mogul a grant 
of lands called an Ulrmphaw in the province of Bahar, 
he retired from the army, and fettled in Patna. 
About this time, when advanced in years, he married 


a woman of low rank, named Nadara Begum, by whom 


he had no children. His brother, Allum Beg, came 
likewiſe to Patna; and on his leaving the place ſome 
time after, committed the care of one of his ſons, 
named Behader Beg, tohis brother Shahaz Beg Cawn. 
On the death of the latter in 1776, a diſpute enſued 
concerning the inheritance betwixt the widow and 
Behader Beg. The widow having taken poſſc ſſion 
of the whole property of Shahaz, the nephew, as 
adopted fon and heir, gave in a petition to the provincial 
council at Patna, on the 2d of January 1777, fſctting 
forth his claim. In this petition he ſtated, that the 
widow was removing and ſecreting the effects of the 
deceaſed; and concluded with a prayer, that orders 

ſhould be given to prevent their removal; to recover 


ſuch as had already been carricd away; and that the 


cadi or Indian judge ſhould be directed to aſcertain 
As the parties were Mahometants, the 
council of courſe reterred the cauſe to the cadi and 


two mufties, the proper officers for determining it ac- 


cording to the eſtabliſhed laws of the country. Theſe 
having inquired into the matter, reported, that the 
title-deeds, on which the widow pretended to found 
her right, appeared to be forged; and that, even if 
they had appeared in the life-time of Shahaz, they 
were {till informal, on account of a point of the Ma- 
hometan law, which requires, that to make deeds of 
gift valid, poſſeſſion ſhould be entered into at the time 


of executing or delivering them over; but that, as no 


poſſeſſion of this Kind had been given, the eſtate ought 
to be divided according to the Mahometan law ; viz, 
one-fourth to the wife, and three-fourths to the ne- 
phew, as the repreſentative of his father Allum Beg, 
who was conſidered as the more immediate heir of the 
deceaſed, This deciſion was confirmed by the coun- 


cilof Patna, with the following exception in favour of 


the widow, that the heir at law ſhould pay her one- 
fourth of the rents of the ultumghaw, or royal grant, 
for her ſupport during life. The widow, however, 
refuſed to ſubmit to the deciſion, or to deliver up the 
effects of her huſband; in conſequence of which com- 


pulſatory methods were uſed; when, by the advice of 


ſome Engliſhlawyers, an action of treſpaſs was bronght, 
according to the law of England, againſt the cadi and 
two mufties for their proceedings againſt her, laying 
the damages at abovt 66,000 1. Sterling, This proceſs 
being brought before the ſupreme court, was by them 
conducted in ſuch a manner as muſt cntail cyerlaſting 

infamy 


Company. 
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infamy on the actors. They began with obliging the 
cadi and mufties to find bail in no leſs than 40,000 
pounds for their appearance, which was immediately 
given by the council at Patna. The fupreme court 
then having entered into the merits of the cauſe, and 
decided the matter in the moſt rigorous manner, ac- 
cording to all the forms of Englith law, aifclied the 
cadi and muftics in damages no leſs than 30,co0l. 
Sterling. Their houſes and effects were ſeized by the 
ſheriff's officers, and publicly pat np to ſale: the cadi, 
who was upwards of 50 years of age, and had been in 
office for many years with great applauſe, dicd on his 
way to the common gaol at Calcutta, to which the 
nephew and two mufties were conveyed, being a dif- 
tance of no leſs than 300 miles from their former re- 
ſidence at Patna. A ſuit, however, was commenced 


againſt the widow, on account of having forged the 


title-decds by which ſhe claimed her huſband's eſtate ; 
but it was ſuppreſſed on account of ſome infor- 
mality. 

Another deciſion, by which the ſupreme court like- 
wiſe incurred much cenſure, was that againſt Jagger- 
nat, the principal public officer of a Mahomctan court 


at Dacca. The action was brought at the inſtigation 


of an Engliſh attorney, in behalf of one Khyne, a ſer- 


vant or meſſenger, who had been fined and impriſoned 


for a miſdemeanor, in which Jaggernaut bad concur- 


red in virtue of his office as judge of the Nizamut 


(the name of the Mahometan court juſt mentioned). 
The ſheriff-officers attempted to arreſt the judge as 
he ſat on the tribanal ; which conld not fail to produce 


much diſturbance. Jaggernaut, with his officers, de- 


nicd the authority of the ſupreme court over the Niza- 
mut, and refuſed to comply with the writ. The Eng- 
liſh ſherifl-officers proceeded to force; and a violent 
ſcuffle enſuing. Jaggernaut's father was wounded in 
the head with a ſword by one of the under-ſheriff's at- 


tendants, while his brother-in-law was very dange- 


rouſly wounded with a piſtol bullet by the under-ſheriff 
himſelf, The immediate conſcquence of this was an 


abſolute refuſal of the judge to take cognizance of any 


criminal matters; an: this was intimated in a letter 
from the council at Dacca to the Engliſh governor 
and council of India; wherein they declared that all 
criminal juſtice vas at a ſtand. 

The ſupreme court, having procceded in this arbi- 
trary and oppreſſive manner for ſome time, at length 
attempred to extend their juriſdiction over the heredi- 
tary Zemindars of Bengal. Theſe are a kind of 1ri- 


butary lords, or great landholders, who are anſwerable 


to the company for the revennes or rents of the di- 
ſtricts; and excepting the circamſtances of remitting 
their revenues to the company, have not the leaſt con- 


nection with the Engliſh in any reſpect. At the time 


we {peak of, however, a writ, upon an action of debt, 
was iſſued ont to arreſt one of theſe Zemindars in his 
palace, Timely notice, however, was piven, by one 
of the company's collectors, of this attempt to the 
governor and council, and application made to protect 
a man of ſnch quality from the diſgrace of an arreſt, 
They being unanimouſly of opinion that the Zenin— 
dar was not within the juriſdiction of the court of 
Calcutta, deſired him to pay no regard to the writ, 
The court, however, determined to enforce their pro- 


ceſs by a writ of ſcqueſtration ; upon which the na- 
VoL.V. 
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tives, who are ſuperſtitiouſly attached to their Zemin- Company. 
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dars, roſe in his defence, and inſulted the ſheriif's of- 
ficers. The latter having obtained a reinforcement, 
the Zemindar's palace was entered by 86 men armed 
with bludgeons, cutlaſſes, and muſkets ; the apartment 
of his women, always held inviolably ſacred by the 
Aſiatics; was broken open; his temple profaned ; and 
the image, which was the object of his worſhip, put in- 
to a baſker, and carried off with ſome common lum- 


ber. This rouſed the attention of the governor and 


conncil ; who, from a full conviction of the ruinous 
tendency of theſe proceedings, determined at laſt to 
oppoted force by force. They accordingly ſent a par- 
ty of military to apprehend the ſheriff's people, and 
they were all conducted priſoners to Calcutta, The 
judges ordered attachments apainſt the officer who 
commanded the troops, and againſt two other ſervants 
of the company; while the governor and council en- 
deavoured to juſtify their proceedings, by writing to 
England as already mentioned, 


Belides all this, the natives themſelves teſtified their 


diſapprobation of the conduct of the ſupreme court in 
very ſtrong terms. A petition to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty was ſent by the natives of Patna; in which are 
the following remarkable paſſages: When the ordi- 


nances of this court of judicature were iſſued, as they 
were all contrary to the cuſtoms, modes, uſages, and 


inſtitutions of this country, they occaſioned terror in 
us; and day by day, as the powers of this court have 
become more eſtabliſhed, our ruin, uneaſineſs, diſho- 
nour, and diſcredit, have accumulated ; till at laſt we 
are reduced to ſuch a ſituation, that we conſider death 
to us as infinitely preferable to the dread we entertain 
of the court : for from this court no credit or charac- 
ter is left to us, and we are now driven to the laſt ex- 
tremity. 
decming flight as their only ſecurity, have baniſhed 
themſelves from the country ; but bound as we are by 
poverty and inability, and fettered by the deareſt ties 
of conſanguinity, we do not all of us poſſeſs the means 
of flight, nor have we power to abide the oppreſſion of 
this court.” “, If, which God forbid ! it ſhould fo 
happen, that this our petition ſhould not be accepted, 
and ſhould be rejected at the chamber of audience, 
thoſe amongſt us who have power and ability, diſcard- 
ing all affection for our families, will fly to any quar- 
ter we can; whilſt the remainder, who have no means 
or ability, giving themſelves up with pious reſignation 
to their fate, will fit down in expectation of death.“ 
Theſe repeated complaints could not but be taken 
notice of in parliament. On the 12th of February 


1781, General Smith made a motion in the houſe of 


commons, that the petition from the Britiſh inhabi- 


tants.of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, ſhould be taxen 


into conſideration by a ſelect committee, conſiſting of 
15 perſons, choſen by ballot. In the introduction to 
his motion, he ſtated briefly the bad conduct of the 
ſupreme court in the particulars already related; and 
concluded, that the affairs of Bengal required the im- 
mediate attention and conſiderat ion of parliament, The 
matter was accordinply debated ; when, after various 
propoſals, a motion was at length made by General 
Smith, for leave to bring in a bill “ to explain and 
amend ſo much of an act paſled in the 13th year of his 
preſent majeſty, for the better regulation of the Eaſt 
mY Go | India 


Several who poſſeſſed means and ability, 
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Company, India company, as related to the adminiſtration of ja- 
w—— ſticc in Bengal; and allo to indemnify the governor 


and council of Bengal for having reliſted by force of 
arms the execution of an order of the ſupreme court 
of judicature in that kingdom.“ Leave was according- 
ly e to bring in the bill. The houſe having reſol- 
ved itſelf into a committee, Lord North obſerved, „that 


it had been much his wiſh that an agreement for the 


renewal of the company's charter had been made in an 
amicable manner; and that voluntary propotitions 
ſhould have come from themſclves, offering terms for 
the benetit of the excluſive trade and the territorial ac- 
quiſitions. No ſuch terms, however, had been pro- 
poſed, nor any agreement made, A nepociation had 
indced taken place between him and the chairman and 
deputy-chairman ; but the propoſitions made by them 
were neither ſuch as the public might expect, ner had 
the company any right to them. With regard to the 
territorial poſleiſions, he was clearly of opinion, that 
they of right belonged to the public; though how far 


it mizht be prop-r to allow the revenue of them to re- 


main in the poitcthon of the company was quite ano- 
ther matter. In his opinion, it would be proper to 
allow it to remain in their hands as long as they poſ- 

ſelled an excluſive trade, but he never would confent 
to forego the claim of the public. He made a mo- 
tion, therefore, that it was the opinion of the com- 


mittee, that three-fourths of the ſurplus of the net pro- 


fits of the Eaſt India company, ever ſince the compa- 
ny's bond-debt was reduced to L. 1,500,000, and the 


company's dividends havebeen eight per cent. per annum, 


belong to the public; and that L. 600, oco in licu there- 
of, and in diſcharge of all claims on the part of the 
public, be paid into his majeſty's exchequer by inſtal- 
ments, in ſuch manner, and at ſuch times, as ſhall be 
agreed on.“ This propoſal was vehemently oppoſed by 
the minority. Mr Burke called it the daring effort of 
a miniſter ee on rapine and plunder, without 
regard to truth, honour, or juſtice, Mr Hufſey re— 
probated the idea of taking L. 600,000 from the com- 
pany in their circnmfances at that time. He produ- 
ced a paper full of arithmetical calculations, which he 
read to the houſe; aſſerting that they contained an ex- 
act ſtate of the amount of the company's exports and 
imports, the expences of their trade at home, and the 
balance of profit of each year, for many years paſt, di- 


ſtinguiſhing the territorial from the commercial income 


and expences. From theſe he ſhowed, that the com- 

mercial and territorial revennes of the company had, 
upon an average for 16 years, conſtituted a ſum cqui— 
valent to a proportion of 16 per cent.; that 9 per cent. 
of this had ariſen from the commercial profits accruing 
to the company ; and therefore, that there had not 
been 8 per cent. divided upon that part of the profits to 
which the public had any claim or pretenſion. The 
acceſſion of territorial poſſeſſions, he obſerved, had 
brought along with it additional expences ; and the 
public had already received a very large ſhare of the 
company's profits. He declared it to be his opinion, 
that the company ſhould always make it a rule to give 
as ample and full relief to the public burdens as their 
ſituation would allow; and if they did this, he ſaw no 
reaſon why the miniſter ſhould expect any more. Mr 
Dempſter reminded the houſe of the conſequences of 
violating che American charters; and added, that to 
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tear from the company by force what was not ſtipula- 
ted in any act of parliament, would be a breach of 
public faith diſgraceful io the nation, and ſuch as 
would damp the ſpirit of enterprize and adventure 
which had been productive of ſuch happy cfte&s.— 
Notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances, however, the bill 
Was at laſt paſſed into a law ; only with this mitigation, 
that the company ſhould pay only L. 400,000, inſtead 
of I..6c0,co0 demanded originally by the miniſter, — 
Another till was allo paſſed the ſame year, in confe- 
quence ot the motion made by General Smith. This 
act declared, that the governor-general and council of 
Eengal were not ſubject to the juriſdiction of the ſu— 
preme court, and indemnified the former for the re- 
liſtance they had made to the orders of that court. It 
enacted alſo, that no perſon ſhould be ſubject to the 
juriſdiction of that court on account of his being a 
landholder or farmer of land in the provinces of Ecn- 
gal, Bahar, or Orixa ; that no judicial officers in the 
country courts ſhould be liable to actions in the ſu— 
preme court for their deciſions; and the two muftics, 
with Bchader Beg, who were then in priſon, in con- 


ſequence of the deciſion of that court in the Patna 


cauſe, were ordered to be ſet at liberty. 
The debates on this ſubject were attended with the 
moſt violent charges againſt the miniſter, and afſertions 


the moſt humiliating and diſgraceful to the Britiſh na- 
Mr Townſhend affirmed, that it was from the 


tion. 
miniſter's ſcreening the delinquents who came from In- 
dia that all the evils in that quarter had originated; 
and if matters were ſuffered to go on in that country 
as they had done for ſome time paſt, the conduct of 


merica, It was reported, that the nabob of Arcot had 


{everal members in the houſe of commons! If it were 


true, that by ſending over a ſum of money to Eng- 
land he could ſcat tight or ten members in that houle, 
then Mr Townſhend declared, that in his opinion they 
were the moſt abject and contemptible beings in the 
world. —The bill for regulating the powers of the ſu- 
preme court, alſo, though ſo evidently founded in rea- 
ſon and juſtice, did not paſs without oppoſition, par- 
ticularly from Mr Dunning ; who was thought on this 
occaſion to have allowed his regard for his friend Sir 
Elijah Impey, the chief juſtice, to bias him too 

much, | | 
The regulations juſt mentioned did not yet put an 
end to the troubles of the Faſt India company, nor 
allay the ferment which had been fo effectually excited. 
Their affairs were ſtill a ſubject of parliamentary diſ- 
cuſſion ; and in the month of April 1782, a motion was 
made by Mr Dundas, then Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
ſor taking into conſideration the ſeveral reports concern- 
ing affairs, which had been made by the ſecret commit- 
tce appointed to inquire into them during the laſt and 
preſent ſeſſion of parliament. In his ſpeech on this oc- 
caſion, he remarked, that the opinion of Lord Clive 
had been apainſt keeping too extenſive a territory in 
that country. Inſtead of this, he had reſtored Sujah 
Dowlah to the poſſeſſion of his country ; conſidering 
the Britiſh territories in Hindoſtan, with thoſe on the 
coaſts of Coromandel and Bombay, as ſufficient for all 
the purpoſes by which this country could be benefited ; 
but inſtead of adhering to the maxims of found policy 
laid 


Company. 
— _— 


the Britiſh in the Eaſt Indies muſt be viewed in a light 
ſtill more deteſtable than that of the Spaniards in A- 
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volved themſclves in a war with almoit all India. He 
then conſidered the finances of the compatty. The re- 
venue of Bombay, he ſaid, fell ſhort of the neceſſary civil 
and military citablithment by L. 200,000 a-year, which 
was annually drawn from Bengal. With regard to that 
of Madras, it appeared, ou an average of 12 years, 
from 1767 to 1779, that there had been cight years 
of war and only four of peace; and that, during the 
whole time of war, the revenue had not been able to 
ſupport the civil and military eſtabliſhments ; though, 
in time of pcace, it was able to do nearly one-half 
more. Bengal, however, was the moſt lucrative of all 
the Eaſt India (ertlements; but ſuch had been the ex- 
pences of the Mahratta war, that the governor-general 
had been obliged to contract a very large debt, inſo- 
mach that it was doubtful whether the inveſtments for 
England ſhould be wholly or partially ſuſpended. Mr 
Haſtings, he ſaid, had in many inſtances proved him- 


ſelf a very meritorious ſervant: but he wiſhed that 


every one of thcir ſervants would conſider himſelf as 
bound in the firſt place to prove a faithful ſteward to 
the company ; not to fancy that he was an Alexander 
or Aurengzebe, and prefer frantic military exploits to 
the improvement of the trade and commerce of his 
country. — General Smith obſeryed, that by the evi- 
dence produced to the committee, it appeared that 
there had been a variety of great abuſes in India. Sir 
Elijah Impey, his majeſty's chief juitice in that coun- 


try, had ſo far derogated from the character of a judge, 


as to accept of a place from the company ; by which 
means he was brought under their controul, and con- 
ſcquently allowed himſelf to be deprived of that inde- 
pendence which he ought to poſſeſs as a judge. TJu- 
ſtice had been ſo partially adminiſtered, that ſeveral 
worthy and reſpectable perſons had been impriſoned, 
ſome had been ruined, and others died in jail, From 
all which conſiderations he moved, that the affairs of 
the company ought to be taken into conſideration 
by a committee of the whole houſe, Some hints 
were thrown out by Mr Dundas, that the territorial 
poſſeſſions in the Eaſt ought to be taken from the 
company entirely, and put under the direction of the 
crown ; but this was oppoſed by Mr Fox, as furniſh- 
inz miniſters with ſuch ample means of corruprion and 
undue influence, as might overthrow the conſtitution 
entirely. 
more prudent to leave the appointment of its own ſer- 
vants to the company; but at the fame time to Keep 
a watchful eye over them, in order to be able to pu- 
niſh and remove thoſe who {hould be found delin- 
quent. 5 1 

The houſe having reſolved itſelf into a committee, 
a motion was made by General Smith, „That Warren 
Haſtings, Eſq; governor-general of Bengal, and Sir 
Elijah Impey, the chief juſtice, appear to have been 
concerned, the one in giving, the other in receiving, 
an office not agreeable to the late act for regulating 
the company's affairs; which unjuſtifiable tranſaction 
was attended with circumſtances of evil tendency and 
example.” Reſolutions were alſo paſſed for aſcertain- 
ing more diſtinctly the powers of the governor-general 
and council of Bengal; and votes of cenſure againſt 
Laurence Sullivan, Eſq ; chairman of the Eaſt India 


I 


Company. laid down by his Lordihip, they had become ſo ambi- 
——- uous of extending their territories, that they had in- 


influence of the company in thoſe parts. 


For this reaſon, he thought it would be 
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company, for having neglected to tranſmit to India an Company. 
act tor explaining and amending the act for regulating 


the affairs of the company, and for the relief of certain 
perſons impriſoned at Calcutta, Among the number 
of this gentleman's tranſgreſſions, alſo, was his impo- 
ling an oath of ſecrecy on Mr Wilkes, one of the 
company's clerks; and eſpecially his reſtraining him 
from giving information to a ſelect committee of the 
houſe of commons. | 

Mr Dundas having made ſeveral motions tend- 
ing to criminate Sir Thomas Rumbold, formerly 
governor of Bengal, a bill was brought in, and 
palled into a law, for reſtraining him and Peter Per— 
ring, Eſq; from going out of the kingdom for the 
ſpace of one year, for diſcovering their eſtates, &c. 
An addreſs was alſo preſented to the king, requeſting 
him to recal Sir Elijah Impey from India, in order to 
anſwer for high crimes and miſdemeanors. A num- 
ber of other reſolutions were now paſſed by the houſe, 
in conſequence of motions by Mr Dundas, and which 
were founded on the reports of the Secret Com- 
mittee. Among theſe it was reſolved, “ That the 
orders of the Court of Directors of the Eaſt India 


Company, which have conveyed to their ſervants - 


abroad a prohibitory condemnation of all ſchemes of 
conqueſt and enlargement of dominion, by preſcribing 


certain rules and boundaries for the operation of their 


military force, were founded no leſs in wiſdom and po- 
licy than in juſtice and moderation. That every 
tranſgreſſion of theſe orders, without evident neceſſity, 
by any of the ſeveral governments in India, has been 


highly reprehenſible, and tended in a great degree to 


weaken the force and influence, and to diminiſh the 
That every 
interference of the company as a party in the domeſtic 
or national quarrels of the country powers, and all 
new engagements with them in offenſive alliance, have 
been wiſely and providentially forbidden by the com- 
pany in their commands to their adminiſtrations in In- 
dia. That every unneceſſary deviation from theſe 
rules ſhould be ſeverely reproved and puniſhed. That 
the maintenance of an inviolable character for modera- 
tion, good faith, and ſcrupulous regard to treaty, 
ought to have been the ſimple res on which the 


Britiſh government ſhould have endeavoured to eſta- 


bliſh an extenſive influence, ſuperior to that of other 
Europeans; and that the danger and diſcredit ariſing 


from the forfeiture of this pre-eminence, could not be | 


compenſated by the temporary ſucceſs of any plan of 
violence and injuſtice, That ſhould any relaxation take 
place, without ſufficient cauſe, in thoſe principles of 
good government on the part of the directors themſelves, 
it would bring upon them, in a heavier degree, the re- 
ſentment of the legiſlative power of their country, 
That the conduct of the company, and their ſervants 
in India, in various inſtances ſpecificd, was contrary 


to policy and good faith; the company's ſervants, in 


their preſidency of Bombay, had been guilty of notori- 
ous inſtances of diſobedience to the orders of their em- 
ployers, particularly in forming an alliance with Ra- 
gobah, or Ragonaut Row : that they had undertaken, 
without any adequate military force, or certainty of a 
ſufficient revenue, and without proper communication 
with the ſuperior government vpon which they were 


to depend for ſanction and ſupport, to reinſtate the 


6g 2 uſurper 
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Company. uſirper above mentioncd, and thereby to involve them- 
e ſeluves in a war with the ruling miniſters of the Mahrat- 


ta ſtate, While Ragobah himſelf was not in the mean 
time able to give the company any ſecure puliciſion of 
the grants he had made to them for the purchaſe of 
their aſſiſtance. That it was the opinion of the houſe, 
that all the diſaſters in which the Britiſh empire in the 
Eaſt was involved, had proceeded from the unjuſtiti- 
able manner in which the Mahrattas had been treated, 
and the conduct of the Madras pretideiicy in other re- 
ſpects ſpecified. Thar it is the opinion of this houſe, 
that it muſt be reckoned among the additional mil- 
chicfs ariſing chief, from the improvident war with 
the Mahrattas, that the military force of the Carnatic 
had been weakened by reinforcements ſent to the Ma- 
labar coaſt ; that the Bengal goverment had been un- 
der a necellity of ſupporting, on their confines, the ar- 
my of a power contederated againſt them(a) ; that 
they had been under the neceflity of ſuing for the me- 
diation of the ſame power; had ſubmitted to a retu- 
fal, and purchaſed at laſt an uncertain, becauſe appa- 
rently an unauthoriſed, treaty, on molt extravagant and 
diſhonourable conditions, with Chimnagee the rajah 
of Berar's ſon : and, finally, that being burdened with 
the expences of a variety of diſtant expeditions, while 
there allics were in diſtreſs, and their tributaries under 
oppreſſion, there was alfo an alarming deficiency in the 
reſources of revenue and commerce, by the accumula- 
tion of their debt, and the reduction of their infett- 
ment. That it was the opinion of the houſe, that an 


attempt made by the government-gencral, in the be- 
ginning of January 1781, to form an engagement of 


alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with the Dutch Faſt 
India company, in the manner ſtated by the proceed- 
ings of their council, was unwarranted, impolitic, ex- 
travagant, and unjuſt. 

Theſe ſevere cenſures extended even to the directors 
themſelves, whoſe conduct on ſome occaſions was de- 
clared to be indeſenſible, as well as that of their ſer- 
vants and agents. It was alſo reſolved, “ That War- 
ren Haſtings, Eſq ; povernor-general of Bengal, and 


William Hornſby, kſq; preſident of the council of 


Bombay, having, in ſundry inſtances, acted in a man- 
ner repugnant to the honour and policy of this nation, 
and thereby brought great calamities on India, and 
enormous cxpences on the India company, it was the 
duty of the directors to purſue all legal and effectual 


means for the removal of the ſaid povernor-general 


and preſident from their offices, and to recal them to 
Britain,” Es | 


The commons having thus ſeriouſly entered into a 


conſideration of Eaſt India affairs, ſoon found ftill 
more abundant reaſon for cenſure. It was diſcover- 
ed, that corruption, frand, and injuſtice, had pervaded 
every department. It had become an object with the 
ſervants of the company to oppreſs the natives by every 
poſſible method. They monopolized every article of 
trade, and ſeemed to have no other principle of com- 
merce but lawleſs violence: the Court of Directors 
ſent out inſtructions; but for the moſt part without 
any effect. Though the delegated adminiſtration of 
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be the moſt proper ſucceſior to Mr Haſlings. 
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India onght to have preſerved the ſtricteſt obedience to 
that of Britain; yet, being at ſo great a diſtance from 
the ſcat of ſupreme authority, and being pollcelied of 
cudleſs means of abuſe, it had become corrupt in an 
extreme degree. Inſtcad of being ſubſervieut to go- 
vernment at home, the adminiſtration of India attcc- 
ted independence, The maxims of Mr Haſtings were 
arbitrary; and he ſcemed to have no inclination to 
OLcY, 
thority 01 Lhe Court of Lirectors ; and the contuſion 
produced by the difputcs between them were joſter- 
cd by the body of India propricters, who were diſ- 
poſcd to act as a check upon the directors. Ihe 
neceſſity of new regulations in the government of In- 
dia was univerſally admitted; and a bill for this 
purpoſe was accordingly brought in by Mr Lun- 
das, His propolitions were, that the governor and 
council of Benyal ſhould have a controuling power 
and jurifdiction over the inferior preſidencics of 
India; and he. was of opinion, that the governor-gc- 
neral ſhould be inveſted with a power to act even egainſt 
the will and opinion of the council, whenever he 
ſhould imagine that, by fo doing, he could contribute 
to the public good; though, in theſe caſes, he alone 
ſhould be reſponſible for the event. With regard to 
the inferior governors, though he didnot think it pro- 
per that they ſhould be authoriſcd to act contrary to 
the advice of the council, he was of opinion, that they 
ought to have a right of negativing every propolition, 
until application was made to the governor-gencral and 
council of Bengal. With regard to the Zemindaries, 
and other tenures of land, he obſerved, that when Fin- 
doftan had been conquered by the Moguls, a tribute 
was impoſed upon the Zemindars; and while they 


continued to pay this tribute, they accounted them- 


{elves to be the real proprietors and maſters of the 
lands they pollefied, J he people called ts, to whom 
theſe Zemindaries were let out, conſidered themſelves 


likewiſe as ſecure in their poſleſſions, while they per- 
formed the artic es of their reſpective contracts. 


Of 
late, however, thele rights had been infringed; and 


the Mogul came to conſider bimſelf as the abſolute 


maſter of all the foil of Indoſtan: which maxim he 
was inclined to deſtroy, and erect upon it another, that 


Com pa ny. 
— — 


Le treated with ſovercign contempt the au- 


might ſecure the land-holders in their property, 


He propoſed to ſecure the nabob of Arcot and rajah 
of Tanjore in their territories, by making an act of 
parliament in favour of the latter; but was of opi- 
nion, that the debts of theſe princes ought not to be 
too nicely inquired into, as the greateſt part of them 
originated in corruption. He was clearly of opinion, 
however, that Governor Haſtings ought to be recall- 
ed; and that ſteps ought to he taken to prevent the 
court of proprietors from preſuming to act in contra- 
diction to parliament. Lord Cornwallis appeared to 
I'ts 
perſonal honour, and that of his anceſtors, were pled— 
ges for his good behaviour; and being independent in 
his fortune, he could have no view of repairing his 


eſtate out of the ſpoils of India; and from his profeſ- 


lion, he could add to the character of goyernor that of 
com- 


— 


— — 


(a) The power here alluded to was Moydaj ee Booſla, Rajah of Berar. Sec Ix poSTAR. 
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Company. commander in chief; he would not, however, inſiſt on 
his name being filled up in the bill, as that would reſt 


more properly with government. 

Mr Haitings was defended by Governor Johnſtone, 
who endeavoured to ridicule the arguments and pro- 
poſals of Mr Dundas. He oblerved, to the ho- 
nour of the former, that he bad been able to conclude 
a peace with the Mahrattas; and while he enlarged on 


his talents for negociation, he admired the reſources 


with which he had ſupplied the expences of the war. 
It oaght to be contidered, that Mr Haſtings was in a 
ſituation the molt difficult, and that no man could have 
| ſuſtained it with more fortitude and ability. His ene- 

mies had dealt in infinuation and invective ; but when 
the hour of trial came, they would find that their charges 
would be refnted with equal caſe. He was defended alſo 
by Mr Dempiter, who advited the houſe feriou'ly to 
think before they paſſed a vote for the removal of Mr 
Haſtings. Iis excrtions had been extraordinary; and it 
would then be as ridiculous to ſuperſede him, as it 
would have been to recal General Elliot, when the 
Spanich batteries were playing againſt Gibraltar. He 
was not, however, an advocate for all the meaſures of 
Mr Haſtings; his errors might be numerous : but no 
cenſure of him thould be cttabliſhed before they were 
pointed out and explained. . 

Mr Dundas having now obtained leave to bring 
in his bill, another was moved for by Sir Henry Flet- 
cher, © That leave be given to bring in a bill to diſ- 
charge and indemnify the united company of mer- 
chants trading to the Eaſt Indies, from all damages, 
intereſt, and loiles, in reſpect to their uot making re- 


gular payment of certain ſums due to the public, and 


to allow farther time for ſich payment; to enable the 
compaiiy alſo to borrow a ceriain ſum of money, and 
to make a dividend to the proprietors of four per cert. 
at midſummer 1783.” He endeavoured to ſhow, 
that the public had derived very conſiderable advan- 
tages from the company ; that their dividend had been 
L. 8, 45. annually - luring the time of peace, and 
L. 7, 15S. per cent. during war; they were by no 
means in a ſtate of inſolvency, as ſome members had 
endeavoured to prove, their preſent application pro- 
cecding only from a temporary embarrailment. A 
new diſpute took place concerning Mr Haſtings, who 
was warmly atta-ked by Mr Burke, and defended by 
Governor Johnſtone. The former enlarged on the 
bloodihed, ravages, and rapacity, which had raken 
place in India. The eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of the ſervants 
of the company, he ſaid. was rapine and robbery. The 
Mahratta war was occaſioned by their refuſal to be 
robhed ; the famine at Madras was occaſioned by the 
miſconduct of the Engliſh government in India ; and 
he ſet forth in ſtrong colours the manner in which the 
Indian princes and prin-etles had been plundered. He 
inſtanced, that Mr Haſtings had raiſed L. g oo, co in 
Bengal by private loan; anch uſed it as an argument, 
that the company had ccaſcq to exiſt, and that their 
commerce was nothing more than an 1:ſtroment for 
procuring immenſe fortunes to individuals, totally deſti- 
tut of conſcience or principle. | | 
All this was excuſed by Governor Johnſtone. He 


regarded the ſum of L. £00,000 as merely trifling, 


when the number of civil and military ſervants on the 
Bengal government was conſidered. The famine at 


E 
Madras was owing to the modes of war which prevail- Company: 
ed in the Faſt; as the enciny there marked their 


and juſtice. 


conſiderable degree. 


ſon of their vote on thcir journals. 
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courſe by deſolation. He concluded with cenſuring 


the manner in which Mr Haſtings had been ſpoken of; 


and jaliſted that his high reputation ought to have 
guarded him from ſuch inſults, Mr Burke replied by 
an imimation of his Ueiugn to impeach Mr Haſtings on 
his return; whom he called the greateſt delinquent 
tha. had ever violated in India the rights of humanity 

It was oblerved by Lord John Cavendiſh, that the 
territorial acquſitions of the company were a fruitful 
ſource of grievance ; and it would have been more for 
their advantage to have contined themſelves to their 
original character of merchants. However, as the 
territorial acquititions had been obtained, it was pro- 
per to take means tor their preſervation; as otherwiſe 
they would not revert to the natives, but fall into the 
hand of their natural enemics the French. 

In the houſe of peers the cauſe of the company was 
ably detended by Earl Fitzwilliam. He maintained, 
that their fituation was deſperate, and bankruptcy ine- 
vitable, unleſs relief was inſtantly attorded. A report 
of their being in an inſolvent ſtate had gone abroad; 
and nothing was better calculated to preſerve and ſup— 
port their credit than a large dividend ſanctioned by 
act of parliament, The expenditure on their ſettle- 
ments had far exceeded their revenue; of conſequence 
their ſervants had drawn bills, which they were unable 
to anſwer without a temporary ſupply. Thus the 
exiſtence of the company might be ſaid to depend on 
the bill; and he hoped no objections could be raiſed 
ſtrong enough to deſtroy it. 175 

On the 18th of November 1783, Mr Fox propoſed 
his celebrated Eaſt India bill, which for jome time 
attracted the attention of the nation at large in a very 

| By this it was intended to take 
from the India proprictors and directors the entire ad- 
miniſtration of their territorial and commercial affairs. 
It took from them alſo their honſe in Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, together with 1! books, papers, and documents, 
veſting the entire management, the appointment of all 
officers and fervanis, the r1zhts of peace and war, and 
the diſpoſal of the whole revenue, in the hands of cer- 
tain commiſſioners. Theſe were, in the firſt inſtance, 
to be appointed by the whole legitlature, but after- 
wards by the crown; and were to hold their offices by 
the ſame tenure as the judges in England, viz. during 
their good behaviour; and could be removed ouly by 
an addreſs from one of the houſes of parliament. They 
were required to come to a deciſion upon every que— 
ſtion within a limited time, or aſſign a ſpecific rea- 
ſon for their delay. They were never to vote by bal- 
lot; and, almoſt in every caſe, were to enter the rea- 
They were allo to 
ſubmit, once every ſix months, an exact ſtate of their 
accounts to the court of proprietors; and at the be- 
ginning of every ſeſſion, a ſtate of their accounts and 
eſtabliſhments to both houſes of parliament. Their 


number was limited to {ſeven , but they were to be aſ- 
ſiſted by a board of nine perfons, each of them poſleſ- 
ſcd of L. 2000 company's ttock ; who, as well as the 
commiſſioners, were to be appointed in the firſt in- 
ſtance by parliament, and ever afterwards by the court 
of proprietors. They were alſo to be remoycable at 


the 


Company. the pleaſure of any five commiſſioners, and were diſ- 
qulifcd from ſitting in the houſe of commons. 
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The 
whole ſyſtem of government thus propoſed, was to con- 
tinue for the ſpace of three or five years. 

This was accompanied with another bill, the pro- 
felled deſign of which was to preclude all arbitrary and 
deſpotic proceedings from the adminiſtration of the 
company's territorial poſſeſſions. By this the powers 
of the governor-general and ſupreme council were aſ- 
certained more exactly than had hitherto been done ; 
it deprived the governor-gencral of all power of act- 

ing independent of his council; proſcribed the dele- 
_ gation of any truſt; and declared every Britiſh power 


iu the Eaſt incompetent to the acquiſition or exchange 


of any territory in behalf of the company, to the 
acceding to any treaty of partition, the hiring out of 
the company's troops, the appointing to office any 
perſon removed for miſdemeanour, or to the hiring 
out any property to a civil ſervant of the company. 
By this alſo monopolies were entirely aboliſhed ; and 
illegal preſents recoverable by any perſon for his ſole 
benefit. The principal part of the bill, however, re- 
lated to the Zemindars, or native landholders, who 
were now to be ſecured by cvery poſſible means in the 
poſſeſſion of their reſpective inheritances, and defend- 
ed in all caſes from oppretſion. Laſtly, a mode was 
preſented for terminating the diſputes between the 
nabob of Arcot and the rajah of Tanjour, diſquali- 
tying every perſon in the ſervice of the company from 
litting in the Houſe of Commons during his continu- 
ance in their ſervice, and for a certain ſpecitied time 
after his demiſſion. 

During the courſe of the debates on this bill, Mr 
Fox ſet forth the affairs of the company as in the moſt 
deſperate ſituation. They had aſked leave, he ſaid, 
the year before, to borrow L. 500, ooo upon bonds; 
had petitioned for L. 300,000 in exchequer bills; and 
for the ſuſpenſion of a demand of L. Joo, ooo due to 
government for cuſtoms. He took notice alſo, that 
accordiny to an act of parliament ſtill in force, the 


directors could not, by their own authority, accept 


bills to the amount of more than L. 300,000; under 
which circumſtances it would no doubt ſurpriſe the 
houſe to be informed, that bills were now coming 0- 
ver for accceptance to the amount of L. 2,000,000, 
It was evidently, there fore, and indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
thit government ſhould interfere in the affairs of the 


company to ſave them from certain bankruptcy. He 


ſtated their actual debt at no leſs than L. 11,200,000, 
while their ſtock in hand did not exceed L. 3,200,000. 
There was therefore a deficiency of L. 8,000,000; a 
moſt alarming ſum when compared with the compa- 
ny's capital. Unleſs ſpeedily afliſted, therefore, they 
maſt inevitably be ruined ; and the ruin of a company 
of merchants ſo extenſive in their concerns, and of 
ſuch importance in the eyes of all Europe, could not 


but give a very ſevere blow to the national credit. 


On the other hand, the requiſite aſſiſtance was a matter 
of very extenſive conſideration. It would be abſolutely 
neceſſary to permit the acceptance of the bills to the 
abovementioned amount ; and to do this without re- 


gulating their affairs, and reforming the abuſes of their 


government, would only be to throw away the public 
money. | N 


The conduct of the company's ſervants, and of the 
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company itſelf, was now arraigned by Mr Fox n the Company, 
molt ſevere terms; and their miſconducts were point 
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ed out under the following heads: 

1. With regard to Mr Haſtings.—The chairman 
of the commitree had moved in the houle of com- 
mons, that it was the duty of the company to recal 
that gentleman ; to which motion the houſe had a- 
greed. In obedience to this reſolution, the directors 
had agreed that Mr Haſtings ſhould be recalled : but 
ſuppoling this to be a matter rather beyond their ju- 
riſdiction, they had ſubmitted their determination to 
a court of proprietors, who reſcinded the reſolution of 
the directors ; and after this the whole affair came to 
be laid before the houſe of commons. In the mcan 
time cvery thing was anarchy and confuſion in the 


Eaſt, owing to this unſettled conduct with regard to 


the governor ; as the « hole continent had been made 
acquainted with the reſolution of the houſe for recal- 
ing him, while that of the proprietors for continuing 
him in his office was Kept a ſecret, The proprictors 


had alſo been punilty of another contradiction in this 


reſpect, as they had voted their thanks to Mr Haſt- 
ings for his conduct in India, Hence Mr Fox was 
led to comment on the nature of the company's con- 
nections with their ſervants abroad, as well as on the 
character of the company themſelves. Among the 


former, he ſaid, there were a few, who, being pro- 


prictors themſelves, endeavoured to promote the trade 
of the company, and increaſe its revenues, The views 
of the reſt were otherwiſe directed; and from the dif- 
ference in ſpeculation between the two parties, the 
former were inclined to ſupport that governor who 
enabled them to make large dividends; and who, for 
that reaſon, after having peculated for his own advan- 
tage, was obliged to do the ſame for the benefit of 
the proprictors. The latter, therefore, could not bet- 
ter gratify their wiſhes, than by ſupporting a governor 
who had in his power ſo many opportunities of pro- 
viding; for his friends. | TE 
2. The next charge was againſt the ſervants of the 
company, whom he accuſed of a regular and ſyſtema- 
tic diſobedience to the orders of the proprietors.— 
The ſupreme council of Bengal, he ſaid, had reſolved, 
in oppoſition to Mr Haſtings, to ſend two gentlemen, 
Mr Fowke and Mr Briſtow, the one to reſide with 
the Nabob of Oude, the other at Benares. Mr Haſt- 
ings, however, refuſed to ſend them: the direQors 
tranſmitted the moſt poſitive orders to carry the vote 
of the ſupreme council into execution ; but {till Mr 
Haſtings diſobeyed ; alleging in his defence, that he 
could not employ perſons in whom he had no confi- 
dence, Afterwards, however, Mr Haſtings ſeemed 
to contradict himſelf in a very curious manner. He 
granted Mr Fowke a contract, with a commiſſion of 
15 per cent.; which, he obſerved, was a great ſum, 


and might operate as a temptation to prolong the war, 


« But (added he) the entire confidence I have in the 
integrity and honour of Mr Fowke, amounts to a full 

and perfect ſecurity on that head.“ | 
To this Mr Fox added ſome other inſtances of a 
ſimilar kind; but though he ſupported theſe and the 
projected bill with all the argument and eloquence for 
which he is ſo remarkable, he found it impoſſible to 
make his ſcheme agreeable to the majority of the 
houſe, The ſtrongeſt opponent was Mr William —— 
who 
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Company. who inſiſted chiefly on the two following topics. 1. Its 
——— jnfringement, or rather annihilation of the company's 


charter; and, 2. The new and unconſtitutional in- 

fluence it tended to create.—He owned inde d, that 
ladia ſtood in need of a reform, but not ſuch a one 
as broke through every principle of juſtice and reaſon, 
The charter of the company was a fair purchaſe from 
the public, and an equal compact for reciprocal advan- 
tages between the proprietors and the nation at large; 
but if it was infringed in the manner propoſed by the 
bill, what ſecurity could other trading companies have 
that they ſhould not be treated in the fame manner! 
nay, what ſecurity could there be for Magna Charta 
itlclf? The bill, he ſaid, amounted to a confiſcation 
of property. It had been ſuggeſted indeed, that it 
was not a bill of disfranchiſement, becauſe he did not 
take from the proprietors their right to an cxcluſive 


trade: but this was not the only franchiſe of the pro- 


prictors. A freenold might have a franchiſe annexed 
to it, the latter of which might be taken away, and 
yet the property of the former remain; in Which calc 
it could not be denied that the frecholders would have 
great cauſe to complain. The caſe was exactly pa- 
rallel with the India ſtock. 
to a certain amount, were intitled to a vote upon every 
important queſtion of the company's affairs: and on 


this account the purchaſe moncy was more conſide- 


rable. But, by the bill in queſtion, this privilege was 
to be taken away: which plainly amounted to a dil- 
franchiſement. . | 

The great objection to this bill, however, ſeemed to 
be a ſuſpicion that it was a ſcheme of Mr Fox to gra- 
tify his own perſonal ambition as a miniſter, he being 
at this time ſecretary of ſtate. On this account he 
was deſerted even by the patriotic members, who, up- 
on former occaſions, had fo ſtrenuouſly ſupported his 
cauſe, Mr Dundas accuſed him of attempting to 
create a fourth eſtate in the kingdom, the power and 
influence of which might overturn the crown and ſub- 
vert the conſtitution of Britain, A petition was pre- 
ſented ſrom the proprictors, and another from the di- 
rectors of the company, repreſenting the bill as ſub- 


verſive of their charter, and confiſcating their pro- 


perty, without either charge of delinquency, trial, or 
conviction. They pray cd, therefore, that the acts of 
delinquency preſumed againſt them might be ſtated in 
writing, and a reaſonable time allowed them to deliver 
in their anſwer ; and that they might be heard by 
counſel againſt the hill. About the ſame time the 
directors gave in a ſtate of the company's affairs, dif- 
fering in the moſt extraordinary manner from that 
given by Mr Fox. Inthis they repreſented the creditor 
Aide of the account as amounting to L. 14,311,172, 
and they brought themſelves in debtors to the amount 
of L. 10,242,692 : ſo that of conſequence there was 
a balance in their favour of L.2,968,43r. 
vehemently conteſted by the ſecretary, who ſaid he 
could bring objections to the ſtatement of the dirce- 
tors to the amount of more than L. 12,000,000 Ster- 
ling. He then entered into a particular diſcuſſion of 
the articles ſtared in the director's account, and made 
good his aſſertion. Objections to his method of cal- 
_ enlation, however, were made on the part of the com- 
pany ; ſo that nothing could certainly appear to the 
public but that the company were at that time much 
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diſtreſſed, and would fail entirely unleſs powerfully Company. 
| . ; 


Perſons poſletied of this 


This was 
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ſupported by government, 

Mr Fox now proceeded to a particular refutation 
of the arguments brought againſt the bill; in which 
indeed he diſplayed an attonithing force of argument 
and acuteneſs of reaſoning, Ihe objection drawn 
from the validity of the company's charter, he ſet a- 
ſide, by ſhowing that the company had abuſed their 
power, and that it was therefore neceſlary io take it 
trom them. This he ſaid always had been the caſe, 
and muſt be the caſe, in a free nation; and he brought 
the example of James II. who, on account of the a- 
buſe of his power, had been deprived of it by the na- 
tion at large. The caſe was the fame with the com- 
pany. They had made a bad uſe of their power, and 
therefore the nation at large ought to deprive them 
of it. it had been objected by the country gentle- 
meu, that the bill augmented the influence of the crown 
too much ; and by Mr Dundas, that it reduced it to 
nothing. Both theſe objections, he ſaid, were overturn- 
cd by the circumſtance of making the commiſſioners - 
hold their office only during good behaviour, Thus, 
when conſcious that they were liable to puniſhment if 
guilty, but ſecure in caſe they faithfully diſcharged 
their truſt, they would be liable co no ſeduction, but 


would execute their functions with glory to them- 


ſcives, and for the common good of their country and 
of mankind, He then drew a compariſon betwixt 
his own hill and that of Mr Dundas already men- 

tioned. The bill of the latter, he ſaid, had created 
a deſpotic authority in one man over ſome millions of 
his telJow-creatures ; not indeed in England, where the 
remedy againſt oppreſlion was always at hand: but in 
the Eait Indies, where violence, fraud, and miſchief 
every where prevailed, Thus the bill propoſed by Mr 
Dundas afforded the moſt extenſive latitnde for mal- 
verſation, while his own guarded againſt it with every 
poſſible care; as was inſtanced in its confiding in no 
integrity; truſting in no character; and annexing re- 
{pontibility not only to every action, but even to the 


 tnatlion of the powers it created. 


After having cxpatiated for a conſiderable time, the 
ſecretary was ſeconded by Mr Burke, whole force of 
oratory was chiefly directed, as indeed it uſually has 
been when ſpeaking of India affairs, on the monſ- 
trous abuſe of the company's power in that quarter, 
He affirmed that there was not in India a ſingle prince, 
ſtate, or potentate, with whom the company had 
come into contatt, whom they had not fold ; that there 
was not a ſingle treaty they had ever made which they 
had not broken; and that there was not a prince 
or ſtate that had ever put any confidence in the com- 


pany who had not been ruined, With regard to the 
rſt article Mr Burke inſtanced the ſale of the Great 


Mogul himſelf; or the Rohillas ; the nabob of Bengal; 
the polygars of the Mahratta empire; Ragobah the 
pretender to that empire ; and the Subah of Decan. 


The ſecond article was proved by a review of the 


tranſactions from the beginning to the end of the Mah- 
ratta war. With regard to the third, 72. the ruin 
of ſuch princes as put any contidence in the company 
or their ſervants, he deſired them to look into the 
hiſtory and ſituation of the nahob of Oude. In the 


year 1779, this country had been viſited by a famine; 
a calamity which had been Known to relax the ſeve- 
| N rity 
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lolute negative upon the repreſentation of the prince; 
adding, "That perhaps expedicnts might be found for 
affording him a gradual relief; but their effect muſt 
be diſtant. This diſtant relicf, however, never arri- 
ved, and the country was ruined, 

Our limits cannot allow a particular detail of the 
charges againſt the company on the one hand, or the 
deſences on the other. In general, it muſt appear, 


that ſach ſevere and heavy charges could not be ad- 


vanced without ſome foundation, though perhaps they 
may have been conſiderably exaggerated by the ora- 
tors who brought them. The picture drawn by Mr 
Burke on this occaſion indeed was ſhocking. “ The 
Arabs, Tartars, and Perſians, had conquered Indoſtan 
with vaſt effufon of blood; while the conqueſt of the 
Englith had been acquired by artifice and fraud, ra- 
ther than by open force, The Aſiatic conquerors, 


however, had ſoon abated of their ferocity ; and the 
ſhort life of man had been ſufficient to repair the waſte 
But with the Engliſh the caſe 


they had occaſioncd. 
ee entirely different. Their conqueſts were 
{till in the ſame ſtate they had been 20 years ago. 
They had no more ſociety with the people than if 
they ſtill reſided in England; but, with the view of 
making fortunes, rolled in one after another, wave at- 
ter Wave, ſo that there was nothing before the eyes 
of the natives but an endleſs proſpect of new flights of 
birds of prey and paſſage, with appetites continually 
renewing tor a food that was continually waſting. E- 
very rupee gained by an Engliſhman in India was for 
ever loſt to that country. 
tributory ſaperſtitions, by which a foundation of cha- 
rity compenſated, for ages, to the poor, for the in- 
Juſtice and rapine of a day. With us no pride erec- 


ted ſtately monuments, which repaired the miſchiefs 


pride had occationed, and adorned a country out of 
its own ſpoils. England had erected no churches, no 
hoſpitals, no palaces, no ſchools (the tritiing tounda- 
tion at Calcutta eng, ; England had built uo 
bridges, made no high roads, cut no navigations, dug 
no reſervoirs. Every other conqueror of every other 
deſcription had left ſome monument cither of {tate 
or beneficence behind him; but were we to be driven 
our of India this day, nothing would remain to tel] 
that it had been poſleſſed, during the inglorious pe- 
riod of our dominion, by any thing better than the 
ouran outang or the tiger!“ | 


All this eloquence, however, was at preſent entire- 


ly ineffectual, and the bill was finally rejected: much 
confuſion and altercation enſued, which terminated in 
a chanye of miniſtry and diſſolution of parliament. On 
the 26th of May 1784, a petition from the company 
was preſented to the houſe of commons, praying for 
ſuch relief as the nature of their affairs might ſeem to 
demand. This was followed on the 24th of June by 
a bill for allowing the company to divide four per cet. 


for the half year concluding with midſummer 1724. 


This having paſſed, after ſome debate, a new bill was 
propoſed by Mr Pitt for relieving the company in the 
mean time, and regulating their affairs in time to 
come. A bill to this purpoſe had deen brought in 
during the Jaſt ſeſſion of the former parliament by 


the ſame gentleman, which he wiſhed to bring to a 


compariſon with that of Mr Fox, of which an ac- 


1 


Company rity even of the moſt rigorous government; yet in 
——— this ſtaation the preſident of Bengal had put an ab- 


With us there were no re- 
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count has already been given. In this bill he began Company, 
with laying it down as a principle, that „“ the civil 
and military government of India, or, in other words, 


the imperial dominion of our territories in the Ealt, 
ought to be placed under other controul than that of 
the merchants in Leaden-hall ſtreet; and this controul 
could be no other than the exccutive branch of the 
conſtitution, The commerce of the company, how- 
ever, ought 10 be left as tree from reſtrictions as poſ- 
ſible; and, laſtly, capricious effects from the govern— 
ment of India upon the conſtitution of Britain, were 
to be carefully avoided. A controul in the exccutive 
Lranch of the legiſlature over the government of India 
had indeed been eltabliſhed by the regulation bill 
of 1773; but the former interference of minitters 
had not been beneficial, becauſe it had not been 
active and vigilant. He now propoſed, therefore, 
that a board ſhould be inſtituted expreſsly for the 
purpoſe. This board was to be appointed by the 


King, and to conſiſt of the ſecretary of ſtate for the 


home department, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and a certain number of the privy council. To this 
board the diſpatches of the company were to be ſub— 
mitted, and were not to be ſent to India until they 
were counterſigned by them, To prevent queſtions 
concerning the commercial and political conccrns of 


the company, it was propoſed, that the diſpatches up- 


on the former ſubject ſhould be ſubmitted to the board; 
and that, in caſe of any difference, an appeal ſhould 
be made to the King in council. Though he (Mr Pitt) 
had not thought proper to acccpt of the propoſal of 
the company to yield the appointment of foreign 
councils to the crown, he was nevertheleſs clearly of 
opinion, that the commander in chief ought to be ap- 
pointed by the King. . He propoſed alſo that this 
commander ſhould have a vote in council next to the 
preſident; that the king ſhould be empowered to be- 
ſtow the reverſion of his office; that the king might 
recal the povernor-general, the preſidents, and any 
members of their councils, He yielded the appoint- 
ment of all officers, with the ſingle exceptions he had 
ſtated, to the court of directors, ſubject, however, to 
the approbation of the king; and that, in caſe of a 
negative, the directors ſhould proceed to a ſecond 
choice, and ſo on. He deprived the court of propric- 
tors of their privilege of reſcinding or altering the 
proceedings of their court of directors; ard with re- 


. ſpect 10 the foreign government, he was of opinion, that 
their authority ſhould compriſe in it a conſiderable diſ- 


cretion, accompanied with the reſtraint of reſponſi- 
bility. He propoſed, that there ſhould be a reviſion 
of the eſtabliſhments in India with a vicw to retrench- 
ments; that appointments ſhould take place by gra- 
dation; and that a new and ſummary tribunal ſhould 
be erected for the trial of off? nces committed in that 
country. With regard to the Zemindaries, though he 
could not help paying a compliment to Mr Fox, on 
his intention of reſtoring them to their proper own- 
ers, he yet thought that a gencral and indiſcrimi- 
nate reſtitution was as bad as an indiſcriminate. con- 
fiſcation. He therefore propoſed, that an inquiry 
ſhould be inſtituted for the purpoſe of reſtoring ſuch 
as had been irregularly and unjuſtly deprived, and that 
they ſhould in time to come be ſecured againſt vio- 
lence. | | 
In the bill of 1784 few altcrations were made; and 
: theſe 
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theſe aniformly tended to enlarge the powers of the 
board of coatronl. They were permitted, in caſes of 
emergency, to concert original meaſures, as well as to 
reviſc, correct, and alter thoſe of the directors. In 
matters relative to peace or war, Where lecrecy was a 
principal object, they werc allowed to ſend their orders 
directly to India, without any communication with the 
directors; to the commander in chief, without any 
communication with the preſidencies: and the number 
of perſous conſtituting the ditterent councils of Bengal, 
Fort St George, and Bombay, was determined. —the 
governor-gencral and council of Bengal were to have 
an abſolute power to originate orders to the interior 
preſidencies, in ſuch caſes as did not interfere with the 
directions already received from Britain; adding a 
power of ſuſpenſion in caſe of diſobedience. The ſu- 
preme council were forbidden, unleſs any of the Indian 
princes ſhould have firſt comſienced or meditated hoſ- 
tilites, to enter upon war, or form an offenſive treaty, 
without orders from home, The inferior councils were 
forbidden in all caſes to form alliances ; and in caſes: of 
urgency, were commanded to inſert a proviſional clauſe, 
rendering the permanency of the alliance dependent on 
the confirmation of the governor-general, | 
Various ſalutary regulations were propoſed concern- 
ing the behaviour of the company's ſervants, againſt 
whom ſo great complaints had been made. Inquiry 
was ordered to be made by the different preſidencies 
into the expulſions that might have been made of any 
of the hereditary farmers, and of the oppreſſive rents 
and contributions that might have been extorted from 
them; and meaſures were directed to be taken for their 
relief and future tranquillity. A ſimilar examination 
was ordered into the different eſtabliſhments in the 
Indian ſettlements : a report of which was to be laid 
annually before parlament. The company were pro- 
hibited from ſending out a greater number of cadets or 
writers than what were abſolutely neceſſary; and it was 
likewiſe provided, that the age of ſuch as were ſent 
out, ſhould not be leſs than 15, nor more than 22 years. 
It was likewiſe provided, that promotions ſhould be 
made in the or ſer of ſeniority, uuleſs in extraordinary 
caſes ; for which the preſidencies ſhould make them- 
ſelves ſpecifically reſponſible. 
Engliſh ſubjects in any part of India, were made amen- 
able to every Britiſh court of juſtice, in the ſame man- 
ner as if they had been committed in Britain. Pre- 
ſents, unleſs ſuch as were abſolutely ceremonial, or given 
to a counſellor at law, a phyſician, a ſurgeon, or a 
_ chaplain, were abſolutely prohibited, under the penalty 
of confiſcation of the preſent, and an additional fine at 
the diſcretion of the court. Diſobedience of orders, 
_ unleſs abſolutely neceſſary, and pecuniary tranſactions 
prejudicial to the intercſts of the company, were de- 
clared to be high crimes and miſdemeanors. The com- 
_ pany were forbidden to interfere in favour of any per- 
ſon legally convicted of any of the above crimes, or to 
employ him in their ſervice for ever. The governors 
of the different preſidencies were permitted to im— 
priſon any perſon ſuſpected of illicit correſpondence, 
and were ordered to ſend them to England with all 
convenient ſpeed. Every perſon ſerving, or who ſhould 
hereafter ſerve, in India, was alſorequired, on his return 
to England, to give an exact account, upon oath, to 


the court of exchequer, of his property, within two 
Vor. V. 
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Crimes committed by 
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India-honſe. The board of controul, the court of di- 
rectors, or any three of the proprietors whoſe ſtock 


ſhould amount together to 10001. were allowed to 


move the court ot exchequer to examine the validity 
of the account. In caſe ofan apparently well founded 
accuſation, the court of exchequer were allowed to ex- 
amine the party upon oath, and even to impriſon him 
until the interrogatories propoſed to him thould be an- 
ſwered. The whole property of a perſon who ſhould 
neglect to give in ſuch au account within the time li- 
mited, or who ſhould have been guilty of a miſrepre- 
ſentation in that account to the amount of 2000 |. ſter- 
ling, was ordered to be confiſcated ; ten per cent. to be 
Paid to the accuſer, and the remainder 16 be equally 
divided between the public and the company. Every 


perſon who had once been employed in India, but had 


afterwards relided in Europe for five years, unleſs 
ſuch reſidence had been cxpreſsly on account of his 
health, was declared incapable of every being ſent out to 
India again. 

As a farther curb on the company's ſervants, the 
attorney-general or court of directors was authoriſed 
to file an information in the court of King's bench a- 
gainſt any perſon for crimes committed in India. That 
court was empowered alſo to impriſon or admit the 
accuſed to bail immediately. It was then ordered, 
that within 30 days a certain number of peers ſhould 
be choſen by the houſe of lords, and of the members 
of the houſe of commons by that houſe, to conſtitute 
a court for the tria] of the accuſed. The court was 
finally to conſiſt of three judges appointed by the 
crown, four pecrs, and fix members of the houſe of 
commons; and the accuſed had a right to a peremp- 
tory challenge. From this court there was noappeal ; 
and it was empowered to adjudge the party incapable 
of ever ſerving the company; to puniſh by fine or im- 
priſonment; and in order to proportion the fine to 


the property of the convict, the court of exchequer 


might, at the requiſition of the attorney-general, or of 


the company, examine him upon oath concerning the 


ſum he was worth. A refuſal to anſwer was to be 
puniſhed with confiſcation of property, and impriſon- 
ment during pleaſure. | | 
With regard to the treatment of delinquents in In- 
dia, Mr Pitt obſerved, that at that time we had it not 
in our power to puniſh them. Either a new proceſs 
muſt therefore be inſtituted, or offences, equally ſhock- 
ing to hamanity, and contrary to every principle of 
religion and juſtice, muſt be permitted to continue un- 
checked, Every perſon therefore who went hereafter, 
would know the predicament in which he ſtood ; and 
would underſtand, that by ſo doing he agreed to give 
up ſome of the moſt valuable privileges of an Engliſh- 
man: yet in this he would do no more than a very 
numerous and honourable body of men, the military, 
did daily, without the leaſt heſitation, or the ſmalleſt 
impeachment of their character. | . 
This bill, ſo tremendous in its appearance to the 
company's ſervants, was vehemently oppoſed by the 
minority. Mr Francis obſerved, that it went upon 
two principles, v/z, the abuſe of power abroad, and 
the waut of it at home, To remedy theſe, Mr Pitt 


had propoſed to augment the power abroad, and to 
"A "diminiſh 
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Company, diminiſh that at home, He condemned the unlimited 
power of the commiſſioners, and even pretended to 


ſuppoſe that there mult have been ſome miſtake in the 
ſtructure of the clauſe; it being impoſſible to think 
that it was intended to ſet aſide the directors at home 
and the government abroad, in order to throw the 
whole power into the hands of a military commander. 
Though he approved of the clauſe by which ſchemes 
of conqueſt and extenſion of territory were condemned, 
he remarked, that it was eſlentially detective in other 
reſpects ; as alluding to facts and offences which were 
not deſcribed, and to criminals whom, ſo far from pu- 
niſhing, it did not venture to deſcribe, With reſpect 
to the affair of preſents, he confetled that his opinion 
was rather ſingular, He was for an unlimited pro- 
hibition to men in high ſtations ; but in the ordinary 
tranſactions of bulineſs, he was of opinion that they 
were uſeful, without giving room for any juſt appre- 
henſions. The government of India, as it was now 
conſtituted, was a government of tavour, and not of 
juſtice; and nothing would be done for the natives 
unleſs the perſons who forwarded their attairs were 
gratified. In the mean time, however, the exception 


in fayour of preſents of ceremony was founded upon 


ideas which he knew to be fallacious, and was even 
calculated to render the prohibition itſelf uſcleſs and 
ineffectual. For the purpoſe of receiving preſents of 
ceremony, all occaſions would be ſufficiently ſolemn, 
He warmly cenſured alſo the power of impriſonment 
given to the reſpective preſidencies, and he condemned 
the inſtitution of the new court of judicatute as unne- 
ceſſary, arbitrary, and dangerous, * 
By Mr Fox the bill was ſo highly diſapproved of, 
that he objected to the houſe going iuto a committee 
upon it. He endeavoured to ſhow, that inſtead of 
diminiſhing, it was calculated to increaſe the calamities 
of the Eaſt; and inſtead of reforming, to prepetuate 
the abuſes ſo much complained of. The board of 
controul, he ſaid, provided for a weak government at 
home by a diviſion of power; and if there were a re- 
ceipt or a noſtrum for making a weak government, it 
was by giving the power of contriving meaſures to one, 
and the nomination of the perſons who were to execute 
them to another. The negative given to the com- 


miſſioners operated as a complete annihilation of the 


company, and the chartered rights ſo much vaunted of. 


The bill was a ſcheme of dark and deluſive art, and 


took away the rights of the company by flow and gra- 
dual ſap. The firſt ſtep was originally to contrive 


meaſures without the knowledge of the company; and 


the next, to convey orders oy to India, at the 
very time perhaps that the commiſſioners were openly 
giving conntenance to orders of a quite different ten- 
dency ſent from the directors. With regard to the 
new tribunal, he conſidered it as in trath a ſcreen for 


delinquents; ſince no man was to be tried but on the 


accuſation of the company or of the attorney-general; 
in which caſe he had only to conciliate government in 
order to remain in perfect ſecurity. 
The oppoſition of Mr Fox's party againſt this bill 
proved as fruitleſs as their efforts had been in favour 
of the other. The houſe divided on the ſpeaker's 
leaving the chair; when the motion was carried by a 
majority of 215. Still however, all parts of the bill 
were warmly debated. In the courſe of converſation 
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favour of thoſe of ceremony was withdrawn. 
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upon this ſubject, Mr Dempſter expreſſed a with that Company, 
the King could be requeſted to ſend over one of his 


ſous to become ſovereign of that country. They might 
then enter into a federal union, and enjoy all the bene. 
tits that could be derived from the inhabitants of the 
Eaſt by Europeans, viz, thoſe of commerce. The 
clauſcs relative to the native princes and hereditary 
fariners were all withdrawn at the motion of Mr Dun- 
das; and under the head of preſents, the exception in 
'T hat 
clauſe, which inſiſted on all perſons returning from 
India to give an account of the value of their eſtates 
upon oath, was ſeverely cenſured by Mr Dempſter 
and Mr Eden; and after ſome debate was entire- 
ly withdrawn, as was alſo the idea of making the per- 
{on take the oath when required by the board of con- 

troul. Mr Pitt then propoſed, that perſons who had 
pailed five years in India, and accumulated no more 
than L. 5000 for that time, or double that ſum tor the 
next five years, ſhould be exempted from all proſecn- 
tion on the ſcore of their fortunes. But on a ſug- 


_ geſtion by Mr Atkinſon, that, in caſe of ticki:cſs, it 


might not be practicable for a perion arriving from 
India to give in an account upon oath in the ſpace of 
two months; on which ſuggeſtion, a power was grant- 
ed to the court of exchequer tor extending the term 
from time to time as they ſhould think proper. It 
had been the original idea of the chancellor, that this 
Juriſdiction ſhould take place in twelve months; and 
it had been objected, that thus perions would be de- 
prived of the trial by jury, without time being granred 


them to chooſe whether they would ſubmit to che con- 
dition. Mr Pitt now moved, that no account upon 
. oath ſhould be required of any perſon who ſhould ar- 
rive from India before the firſt ot ſanuary 1789. This 


amendment was likewiſe cenſured by oppolition, as 
holding out an indemnity to peculators, and a warning 
for them to return within the aſſigned period. It 
was remarked by Mr Sheridan, that by the bill before 


the houſe, a perſon who took the oath would be liable 


all his lifetime to a proſccution for perjury. He could 
therefore make no ſettlement of his fortune; he couldnot 
ſell or mortgage his eſtate, as nobody would have an 

thing to do with a property which was ſtill liable to 
conteſt and forteiture, This repreſentation produced 
another amendment limiting the commencement of a 
proſecution to the period of three ycars. The clauſe 
prohibiting the return of any perſon to India under 


certain conditions, was alſo mitigated by two amend- 


ments from the chancellor; one of them exempting 
the officers of the king from its operation ; and the 
other permitting the reſtoration of any perſon with 
the conſent of the directors, and three-fourths of the 
court of proprietors. 
With theſe amendments the bill finally paſſed the 
houſe of commons on the 28th of July. On being 
carried up to the houſe of lords, it met with a very vi- 
gorous oppoſition; the principal ſpeakers againſt it 
being Lord Stormont and the Earl of Carliſle. The 
former animadverted upon the principle of ſeniority 
eſtabliſhed by it; which he ſaid was par tcularly ill- 
ſuited to the critical poſture of their affairs at pre- 
ſent in India; and he aſſerted, that had ſuch a 
clauſe been in effect at the time that Lord Clive firſt 
entered into the company's ſervice, there nf 
Ee ave 
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Company · have been an inch of the territorial poſſeſſions at 
— preſent belonging to Bruain, It 


would 
the ardour of emulation, check the riling ſpirit of 
the youth now in Alia, and that at a time when the 
moſt extraordinary talents were neceflary to raiſe them 
from their inauſpicious and ruined condition. He ob- 
jected alſo to the power of recal in the board of con- 
troul ; which, he ſaid, was by no means a ſufficient 
check upon the company's ſervants in India. The 
diſtance of time and place, he ſaid, were ſo great, 
that a recal from India could not have the leaſt et- 
fect. But theſe remonſtrances had very little weight 
with the houſe ; the bill being finally paſſed on the 
gth of Auguſt. : 

Some yearsafter this, however, a declaratory law was 
found neceſſary, in conſcquence of a controverſy which 
had ariſen between the board of controul and the com- 
pany. It had been relolved, in the month of Octover 
1737, when his Majeſty had reaſon to be alarmed, 
and to look with more than common anxicty to the 
ſafety and preſervation of every part of the Britiſh 
dominions, to ſend out four additional regiments for 
the better protection of their Indian poſleſlions; nor 
was the delign taken up as a temporary, but with a 
view to a permanent eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's 
troops in India. At that time, no unwillingneſs to 
receive the regiments on board the company's ſhips, 
and provide for their ſupport in India, had been inti- 
mated by the court of directors; but, on the con- 
taary, the meaſure had been conſidered as a wiſe one, 
and the ſuggeſtion of it had given univerſal ſatisfac- 
tion. Since, however, the threatening ſtorm had been 
diſperſed, far different ſentiments prevailed. Some of 
the directors, at leaſt, were of opinion, that unleſs 
they made a requiſition to government for further mi- 


litary aſſiſtance, they had it in their option to bear, or 


to refuſe to bear, the expence of any additional regi- 
ments of his Majeſty's army which might be ſent to 
India; and this opinion ſcemed to be, in a great mea- 


ſure, grounded on the act of 1781, by which the Eaſt 


India company were bound to pay for ſuch of his Ma- 
jeſty's troops as had, by their requiſition, been ſent to 
India. This idea had been much agitated without doors, 


and the directors had thought proper to conſult ditter- 


ent counſel of eminence on the ſubject. 
In this buſineſs two queſtions naturally aroſe—Firſt, 


Whether the king had a right to ſend his troops to 


any part of his dominions? and, ſecondly, If he ſent 
them to India, who ought to defray the expence ? 
That his Majeſty had an undoubted right, by his royal 
prerogative, to direct the diſtribution of his army, no 
one could, with any colour of reaſon, diſpute. The on- 
ly point, therefore, which offered itſelf for diſcuſſion 
was, whether, if his Majeſty, by virtue of his preroga- 
tive, thought proper to ſend four additional regiments 
to India, the expence of ſending them, and their ſap- 
port, ought to be provided for out of the revenues of 
India, which they protected? It was certainly the 
opinion of miniſters, that by the act of 1784, the aut ho- 
rity and power of the court of directors, touching the 
military and political concerns of India, and alſo the 
collection, management, and application of the revenues 
of the territorial poſſeſſions, was transferred to the 
board of controul, which might direct the appropria- 
tion of theſe revenues in the manner that to them 
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ſhould appear to be moſt for the public advantage ; Company. 
vamp 
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but as doubts had been entertained by others, and the 
opinions of counſel, contirming thoſe doubts, had been 
taken, all of which had gone abroad into the world, 
it was conſidered as a neceſſary meaſure to call upon 
the different branches of the legiſlature to remove thoſe 
doubts in the moſt effectual way by a bill. It was 
certainly very evident, that, on the preſent occaſion, 
the tour regiments might, on board the company's 
ſhips, be ſent out to India at a very inconſiderable ex- 
pence ; whereas, if tranſports had been ſpecially pro- 
vided for that purpoſe, the expence mult have been 
enormous. To oblige the company, therefore, to pay 
the expence ont of their Indian revenues, as had al- 
ready been intimated to them by the commiſſioners of 
controul, the chancellor of the exchequer moved, on 
the 5th of February 1788, * That leave be given to 
bring in a bill for removing any doubts reſpecting the 
power of the commiſſioners for the affairs of India.” 
In explanation of this bill, and in anſwer to the re- 
marks of oppoſition, Mr Pitt deſired to remind the 
houſe that he had provoked the diſcuſſion of the bill, 
and had earneſtly ſolicited them to bring it to the teſt 
of the moſt ſevere and ſcrupulous inveſtigation, He 
found that it would be diſputed, whether by the act 
of 1784 the board of controul had any right of ſu- 
perintendence over the revenue? Would it be contend- 
ed that parliament meant to leave the finances in the 
hands of the company, who had been declared unfit 
to be truſted with them? Was it likely, that, when 
they provided for the better management of the poli- 
tical and military concerns, they had paid no atten- 


tion to the circumſtance upon which theſe concerns in- 


ſcparably depended ? The board of controul had al- 


ready proceeded to reduce the enormous eſtabliſhments 


in India; their right of interference in that reſpect 
had never been queſtioned; and what indeed would be 
the conſequence of denying this right? The court of 
directors, if they had it in their power, as the expi- 
ration of their charter drew near, and it was donbt- 
ful whether their monopoly would be renewed, would 
certainly make it their firſt object to ſwell the amount 


of their imports, and would neglect the care of the 


territorial and political ſtate of India, The duty of 


_ adminiſtration was to look, firſt, to the property and 


happineſs of the natives; ſecondly, to the ſecurity of 
the territorial poſſeſſions; thirdly, to the diſcharge of 
the debts due to the perſons who had advanced their 

money, and enabled the company to ſtruggle with their 
late difficulties; and, in the laſt place, to the com- 
mercial benefit of the proprictors. Was it probable 
that the court of directors would act upon that ſcale ? 
Could it have been intended to confide in their diſcre- 
tion? It had been ſaid, that the powers attributed to 
the board of contron] were the ſame in ſubſtance as 
had before been piven to the ſecretaries of ſtate and 
the lords of the treaſury. But the fact was other- 
wiſe. The court of directors had been obliged to 
communicate their diſpatches previous to their going 
to India: but there was no obligation upon the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate to give any directions concerning them. 
The reſpor ſibility had ordinarily reſted, under the for- 
mer government, with the court of directors; under 
the preſent it was wholly veſted with the board of 
controul, TCO, CEP ERBG Peel ci bo ELL 
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Company. An objection had been ſtated, that the declaratory That no increaſe of ſalary ſhould be given to any of Company. 
7 bill conveyed to the king the power of maintaining the ſervants ot the company, without the diſpatches ——- 


an army without the couſcut of parliament. No pro- 
polition (Mr Pitt obſerved) could be more adverſe 10 
his inteutions thai that which was thus imparted 10 
him. But in reality che troops in queltion had already 
been recognized by parliament when they voted the 
eſtimate for railing them; and the number ot King's 
regiments ſerving in India would always be to be 
aſcertaincd by the company belonging to each, which 
remained in England for the purpote of recruiting, 
and the cxpence of which would be to be provided for 
by parliament. „ 

Mr Pitt acknowledged, that it had been the object 
of the act of 1784 to allume the power of ſuperin- 
Lendence and controul, without atluming the power of 
patronage. In the preſent bill he declared, that cvery 
thing had been done which his underſtanding had fug- 
geſted for the diminution of patronage. The regi- 
ments in queſtion belonged to the crown ; and of courſe 
it could not be ſuppoſed that the ſovereign could en- 
tire}y depart from his prerogative of naming his own 
officers, But the king had acted with the molt gra- 
cious attention to the company, and to the merits of 
the officers who had grown prey in their ſcrvice; ha- 


ving relinquiſhed nearly half the patronage of the re- 


giments, and leaving the diſpoſal of theſe commillions 
to the court of directors. The company indced al- 
leged that they had 600 officers unemployed ; but the 
king could not forget that he had 2800 officers upon 
half-pay, not perhaps more meritorious, but certainly 
not EG ſo, than thoſe 11 the company's ſervice, and 
many of whom had actually ſerved with diſtinction in 
India. Such had been the forbearance he had thought 
it proper to excerciſe upon the ſubject of patronagc. 


But if, by the objection that had been ſtarted, it was 


intended to refer to the great political patronage, this 
he did not deny that he had at all times intended to 
allume. Men who were reſponſible for the govern- 
ment of a4 country, ought undoubtedly to have the 
appointment of thoſe whom they were to entruſt with 
the execution of their orders. But it would be ad- 
mitted that the patronaye left ro the company was 


very conſiderable, when the great extent of their m1- 


litary eſtabliſhment was properly recollected. Mr Pitt 
added, that the objections that were ſtarted on this 
head would poſſibly throw difficulties in the way of the 
confolidation of the two armies in India; an object 
on many accounts deſirable, and which in ſome way 
or other muſt be attempted. If it ſhould be thought 
adviſable to make the whole army royal, then undoubt- 
edly the patronage of the crown would be greatly in- 
creaſed, Ke believed, however, that the meaſure was 
neceſſary; and there was ſcarcely any thing to which 
| he would not allent, to remove the apprehenſions of 
the nation reſpecting the undue uſe of this patronage. 


For the bill now before the hoaſe, Mr Pitt profeſſed - 


himſelf ready to propoſe clauſes that ſhould annihilate 
every ſuſpicion of danger. | 


The ſpeech of Mr Pitt produced a favourable effect 


upon the country gentlemen ; and the clauſes which he 
had alluded to being moved, were received without any 
debate. Theſe provided, That no king's troops, be- 
yond the number which was now propoſed, ſhould be 
{ent to India under the authority of any exiſting law: 


tor that purpoſe being laid before both houſes of par- 
lament thirty days previous to their being ſent; and 
that no gratuity ſhonld be given, the propoſal for 


which did not originate with the court of directors. 


A fourth clauſe was added to theſe by the miniſter, 
which had not preciſcly the ſame object : it direct- 
ed, that an account of the revenues and diſburſe- 
ments of the company ſhould be laid betore parlia- 
ment at 4 certain ailigned period in the courſe ot every 
year. | 

The bill was carried up to the houſe of Jords on 
the 14th of March, rcad a firſt time on the following 
day, which was Saturday, and propoſed for a ſecond 


reading on the enſuing Monday. This precipitation 
was made the ſubject of a petition, offered by certain 


proprictors, and preſented to the houſe by the Luke 
of Norfolk, in which they requeſtcd a dciay of three 


days, till a general mecting could be held of the pro- 


prictors of the Faſt India company. To this ſugge- 


ton it was objected by Lord Thurlow aud Lord 
Fawkeſbury, that the ſhips of the Faſt India com- 


pany were now detained in port at the enormous ex- 
pence of three or four hundre pounds per diem. By 


Lord Stormont and Lord Loughborough it was re- 


plicd, that no expence, however great, ought to weigh 
in the conſideration of the preſent queflion. The bill 
decided upon a matter of private right, and parlia- 
ment could not juſtly refuſe to hear the petitioners. 
The houſe divided upon the queſtion, contents 32, 
not contents 75. A motion of Lord Porcheſter was 
rejected by a ſimilar majority, for referring a queſtion 
to the twelve judges reſpecting the true meaning and 
intent of the act of 1784. . EF | 
The Duke of Richmond ſaid, that he was peculiar- 


ly circumſtanced on the preſent occaſion, ſince he had 


never been pleaſed with any of the bills for the po- 
vernment of India that had .yet been brought into 
parliament. He had ever been of opinion, that the 
concerns of the Eaſt were truſted in the beſt hands 
when they were veſted in the company itſelf. He had 
oppoſed the bill of 1783, becauſe it flagrantly violated 
the charter of the company, and placed an immenſe 
power in the hands of a commiſſion, that was not re- 
ſponſible, ſo far as he cound find, either to the kin 

or the parliament. He had oppoſed the act of 1784, 
becauſe it gave to the crown an enormous addition of 
power. But he could not admit that that act was in 
any degree ſo violent and defpotical as the bill which 
preceded it. The declaratory meaſure now under con- 
ſideration muſt neceſſarily have his complete approba- 
tion, It conſiſted of two diſtin parts: its expoſt- 
tion of the act of 1784, and certain enacting clauſes 
containing checks and reſtraints upon the extenſive 
patronage that the government of the Eaſt naturally 
gave. To the former part he muſt inevitably agree. 
That the act of 1734 gave to the board of controul 
complete authority, had always been his opinion. For 
that reaſon he had oppoſed it: but, entertaining that 
opinion, he muſt juſtify the prefent bill, which in his 
mind was a true declaration of the fact. He could 
not but equally approve of the reſtraints that were 


propoſed upon the exerciſe of patronage, Patronage 
Was inſeparable from power. But when he ſaw the 
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Company. induſtry with which it was limited, and miniſters were 


tied down from the abuſe of it; when he ſaw that 
it was not to be uſed otherwiſe than for the good of 
the ſervice, he could not view the preſent mealure 
with the ſame jealouſy with which he was accuſtomed 
to regard propoſitions for extending the power of the 
crowu. | 

The bill, however, underwent a ſevere diſcuſſion in 
this as it had done in the other houſe ; but at length 
paſled. | | 

In May following a petition was preſented to the 
houſe of commons by the company, ſtating certain 
pecuniary embarrailments which they apprehended to 
take place on the firſt of March 1790, owing to the 
arrears of the war, to the government claim of 
L. 500, ooo, to the debt incurred in China, and to 
the advances neceiiary to be made for the purpoſes of 
the Cliina trade. In compliance with their peti- 
tion, Mr Pitt moved on the following day that they 
ſhould be empowered to borrow a ſum not exceeding 
L. 1,200,000. He at the ſame time obſerved, that 
in all probability the company in 1791 would have up- 
wards of L. 3,009,990 Sterling more than ſufficient to 
diſcharge their debts, The mcaſure was carried thro' 
both houſes without oppoſition. | | 

3. Hidſun's BayCompany. The vaſt countries which 
ſarround Hudſon's Bay abound with animals whoſe 
furs and ſlins are excellent, being far ſuperior in quality 
to thole found in leſs northerly regions. In 1670, 
a charter was granted to a company, which does not 
conſiſt of above nine or ten perſons, for the excluſive 
trade to this bay; and they have acted under it ever 
ſince with great benefit to themſelves. 
employ four ſhips and 130 ſeamen. They have ſeve- 
ral forts, viz, Prince of Wales's fort, Churchill river, 
Nelſon, New Severn, and Albany, which ſtand on the 


weſt fide of the bay, and are garriſoned by 126 men. 


The French, in May 1782, took and deſtroyed theſe 
forts, and the ſettlements, &c. valued at 500,000 l. 
They export commodities to the value of 16, 000 J. 
and bring home retarns to the value of 29,3401, 
which yicld to the revenae 33741. This includes the 
fiſhery in Hudſon's Bay. This commerce, {mall as it 
is, affords immenſe profits to the company, and even 
ſome advantages to Great Britain in general ; for the 
commodities they exchange with the Indians for their 
tkins and furs, are all manufactured in Britain; and as 
the Indians are not very nice in their choice, ſuch 
things are ſent of which they have the greateſt plenty, 
and which, in the mercantile phraſe, are drugs with 
them. Though the workmanthip too happens to be in 
many reſpects ſo deficient that no civilized people 
would take it off their hands, it may be admired amon 

the Indians. On the other hand, the ſkins and furs 
brought from Hudſon's Bay, enter largely into ihe Bri- 
tiſh manufactures, and afford materials for trading with 
many nations of Europe to great advantage. Theſe 
circumſtances tend to prove incontcſtably the immenſe 
| benefit that would redoand to Great Britain, by throw- 
ing open the trade to Hadſon's Bay, ſince even in its 
_ preſent reſtrained ſtate it is ſo advantageons, This 
company, it is probable, do not find their trade fo ad- 


vantageous now as it was before the Engliſh got poſleſ- 


ſion of Canada. The only attempt made to trade with La- 
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brador has been directed towards the iilhery, the annual 
produce of which excccds 49,000 1. 


Tat above arc the principal trading companies pre- 
ſently ſabuſting in Great Britain; but to the number 
might have been added one of vait importance, the 
Scotch Dari:n Company, had it not been for the crooked 


and puſillanimous policy of the Engliſh miniſtry at the 


time. For au account of which, ſce the article Da- 

RIEN. | | | 
Greenlanl ComPaANY. 
Banking COMPANIES. 


Sce GREENLAND. 
See BANK. 


Or eſtabliſhments ſimilar to the above in other coun- 


tries, the following, belonging to the Dutch and French, 


may be mentioned as the moſt important. 

J. Düren Companics. I. Ther Eaſt India com- 
pany had its riſe in the miaſt of the ſtruggle which 
that people had for their liberty: for the Spaniards 


having forbidden all commerce with them, and ſhut ap 


Company. 
— F—j— 


all their ports, neceſſity inſpired ſuome Zealanders to ſeck 


a new north-cait pailage to China. 
This enterpriſe proving uuſucceſsful to three ſeve- 
ral armaments in 1594, 1595, and 1596, a ſccond com- 
pany was formed under the name of the Company of 
remote Parts : which, in 1595, took the ordinary route 
of the Portugueſe to the Indies, and returned in two 
years and a half 's time with little gain but good 
hopes. | | 
This company, and a new one juſt eſtabliſhed at 


theſe occalioned other companies at Amſterdam, Rot- 
terdam, in Zealand, &c. inſomuch that the ſtates ſoon 
began to apprehend they might be prejudicial to each 
other. Under this concern, they called all the direc» 
tors of the ſeveral companics together, who all conſent» 
ed to an union, the treaty whereot was contitmed by 
the States in 1602 ; a very remarkable epocha, as being 
that of the moſt ſolid and celebrated citabliſhment of 
commerce that ever was in the world. | 
Its firſt capital was fix millions {1x hundred thouſand 
guilders. It had ſixty directors, divided into ſeveral 


Amſterdam, being united, equipped other fleets; and 


chambers ; twenty in that of Amſterdam, twelve in 


that of Zealand, fourtcen in that of Delft and Rot- 
terdam, and a like number in thoſe at Sluys and Horn. 
As each grant expires, the company is obliged to pro- 
cure a new one, Which it has already done five times 
ſince the firſt, paying a conſiderable ſum each time. 
The laſt application was in 1773, when the company, 
after ſtating that its trade had declined, ſolicited the 
ſtates-general to grant a diminution of the ſum for- 
merly paid for the renewal of the charter, Upon this 
repreſentation, their high mightineſles, in order to 
have time to enquire into the matter, prolonged the 
charter for three years, upon the old eſtabliſhment ; 
and finding vpon examination, that the company had 
really ſaſtained great loſles, and its trade conſiderably 
declined, they acted with the ſpirit of a wiſe commer- 
cial commonwealth, by complying with the company's 


requeſt. They therefore, in 1776, granted them a 


new charter for 30 years, on the ſame terms as the 


former, on the immediate payment of 2,000,000 of 
florins, inſtead of 3,000,000 which they paid before; 
and the ſum of 360,000 florins yearly ; which annual 


pay- 
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Company. payment they were allowed to make either in moncy to little purpoſe. At length, things not being diſpo- Company, 
or merchandize. In conſequence of this indulgence, ſed for a new Faſt India company, nor much good to- 


the ſtock of the company role in a ſhort time no leſs 
than 19 per cent. 
Their factor ies, reſidences, &c. in the Eaſt Indies, 
are very numerous; reaching, from the Perſian gulph 
to the coaſt of China: the principal is that of Batavia, 
the centre of their commerce: here relides their genc- 
ral, with the ſtate and ſplendor of a ſovereign prince ; 
making war and peace with the caſtern Kings and em- 
perors at pleaſure, | 5 
The other more conſiderable factorics are, Taiouam 
on the coaſt of China, Nangiſac in Japan, Malacca, 
Surat, Amboyna, Banda, Siam, Moluccas, &c. ſeveral 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, and at Iſpahan, Cape of 
Good Hope, &c. in all, they number 40 factorics and 
25 fortreſſes, They have the whole trade of the 
ſpicery in their own hands, 
2. TheirWeſt India Company was eſtabliſhed in 1621, 
with an excluſive privilege to trade 24 years along the 
coaſts of Africa, between the tropic of Cancer and the 


Cape of Good Hope; and in America from the ſouth 


point of Newfoundland, through the ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan, that of Le Maire, or others, to the ſtraits of 
Anian, both in the North and South Sea. The di- 

rectors are divided into five chambers (as in the Eaſt 
India company), out of which 19 are choſen for the 
general direction of affairs. 
renewed its grant for 25 years; but it was ſcarce able 
to hold ont the term, on account of its great loſſes and 
expences in taking the bay of Todos los Santos, Fer- 
nambuc, and the greateſt part of Brazil, from the Por- 
tegueſc. The weakneſs of this company, which had 
ſeveral times in vain attempted to be joined to that of 
the Faſt Indies, occaſioned its diſſolution at the ex- 
piration of its grant. N 

In 1674, a new company, compoſed of the ancient 
proprietors and their creditors, was ſettled in the 
ſame rights and eſtabliſhment with the former; and 
{till ſubſiſts, though conſiderably decayed. Their firſt 
capital was about ſix millions of florins, Its principal 


eſtabliſhments are, one at Cape Verd, another on the 


Gold Coaſt of Africa, at Tobago, Curaſſao, &c. in 
America, | 
II. French Companies. 1 Their Zaſt India Com- 
pany was eſtabliſhed in 1664 with an excluſive privi- 
lege to trade for 50 years in all the ſeas of the Eaſt 
Indies and South Sea, No adventurer to be ad- 
mitted without 1000 livres in ſtock; and foreigners 
who have 20,000 livres in ſtock to be reputed regni- 
coles. | | 
The patent grants them the iſland of Madagaſcar ; 
and the king to be at one fifth of the expence of the 
three firſt armaments, without intereſt : the principal 
to be refunded in ten years; or, if the company find 
it loſes on the whole, the loſs to fall on the king's 
ſide. | 

The capital fund of the company, which was moſtly 
furniſhed by the king, was ſeven or eight millions of 
livres, but was to have been fifteen millions. 

In effect, though no means were wantiny to ſupport 
the company, yet it ſtill drooped and (till ſtruggled ; 
till having ſubliſted ten years without any change in 
its form, and being no longer able to diſcharge irs en- 
_ gagements, there were new regulations concerted, but 


In 1647, the company 


be expected from the old one, in 1708 the miniſtry 
allowed the directors to treat with the rich traders of 
St Malo, and reſign to them their privilege under cer- 
tain conditions, In the hands of theſe laſt, the com- 
pany began to flourith. See India Company, below. 

its chiet factory 1s at Pondicherry, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel. This is the retidence of the director- ge- 
neral ; the other factories are inconſiderable. The mer- 
chandizes which the company brings into France are, 
ſilks, cottons, ſpices, cotfee, rice, ſaltpetre; ſeveral 
Kinds of gums and drugs, wood, wax, printed cali- 
cocs, muſlins, &c, 

2. Their Weſt India Company was eſtabliſhed in 
1664. Their charter gave them the property and 
ſeigniory of Canada, Acadia, the Antilles iflands, Iſie 
of Cayenne, and the Terra Firma of America, from the 
river of the Amazons to that of Oroonoko; with an 
excluſive privilege for the commerce of thoſe places, as 
alſo of Senegal and the coaſts of Gninea, for 40 years, 
only paying half the duties. The ſtock of the com- 
pany was ſo conſiderable, that in leſs than ſix months 
45 vellels were equipped; wherewith they took poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the places in their grant, and ſettled a com- 
merce: yet this only ſubſiſted nine years. In 1674, 
the grant was revoked, and the countries above re- 
united to the king's dominions as before ; the king 
reimburſing the actions of the adventurers. This re- 
vocation was owing partly to the poverty of the com- 
pany, occaſioned by its loſſes. in the wars with Eng- 


land, which had neceſſitated it to borrow above a mil- 


lion, and even to alienate its excluſive privilege for 
the coaſts of Guinea : and partly to its having in good 
meaſure anſwered its end; which was to recover the 
commerce of the Weſt Indics from the Dutch, who 
had torn it from them : for the French merchants, be- 
ing now accuſtomed to traffic to the Antilles, by per- 
miſſion of the company, were ſo attached to it, that 
it was not doubted they would ſupport the commerce 
after the diſſolution of the company. 


3. Their Miſifippi Company was firſt eſtabliſhed in 


1684 in favour of the Chevalier de la Salle; who ha- 


ving projected it in 1660, and being appointed gover- 
nor of the fort of Frontignac at the mouth of that ri- 
ver, travelled over the country in the year 1683, and 
returned to France to ſolicit the eſtabliſhment. This 
obtained, he ſet ſai] for his new colony with four veſ- 

ſels loaden with inhabitants, &c. but entering the 
Gulph of Mexico, he did not, it ſeems, know the ri- 
ver that had coſt him ſo much fatigue, but ſertled on 


another river unknown, where his colony periſhed by 


degrees; ſo that in 168 5 chere were not 100 perſons 
remaining, Making ſeveral expeditions to find the 
Miſſiſſippi, he was killed in one of them by a party 
who mutinied againſt him; whereupon the colony was 
diſperſed and loſt. M. Hiberville afterwards ſucceed- 
ed better. He found the Miſſiſſippi, built a fort, and 
ſettled a French colony there; but he being poiſoned, 
it is ſaid, by the intrigues of the Spaniards, who fear- 


ed ſuch a neighbour, in 1712 M. Crozat had the 


whole property of trading to the French territories call- 
ed Louiſiana granted him for 15 years, 

4. Company of the Weſt. In 1717, the Sieur Crozat 
ſurrendered his grant; and in the ſame year a new 


com- 


company. 
—— 
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company was erected under the title of Company of the 


Weſt: to which, beſides every thing granted to the 
former company, was added the commerce of beaver, 


enjoyed by the Canada company from the year 1706, 


but expiring in 1717. In this eſtabliſhment, an equal 
view was had to the finances and the commerce of the 
nation, and accordingly, part of the conditions of its 
eſtabliſhment regarded the ſettling of a colony, a trade, 
&c. the other the vending part ot the bills, called 6//s 
of ſtate, which could no longer ſubſiſt on their preſent 
footing. The former are no more than are uſual in 
ſuch eſtabliſhments : for the latter, the actions are 
fixcd at 500 livres, cach payable in bills of ſtate; the 
actions to be eſtecmed as merchandize, and in that 
quality to be bought, ſold, and trafficked. The bills of 
ſtate, which make the fund of the actions, to be con- 


verted into yearly revenue. To put the finiſhing band 
to the company, in 1717 its fund was fixed at an hun- 


dred millions of livres; which being filled, the caſh was 


ſhut up. 


5. India Company. The junction of the former com- 
pany with that of Canada was immediately followed 


by its union with that of Senegal, both in the year 


1718, by an arret of council; which at the ſame time 


granted the new company the commerceof beavers, and 
made itſelf miſtreſs of the negro or Guinea trade to the 
French colonies in America. | 
Nothing was now wanting to its perfection but an 
union with the Eaſt India company, and with thoſe 
of China and St Domingo; which was effected, with 
the two firſt in 1719, and with the third in 1720, 
This union of the Eaſt India and China company with 
the company of the Weſt, occalioned an alteration of 
the name; and it was henceforth called the [dia Com- 
pany. ns 
The reaſons of the union were, the inability of the 
two former to carry on their commerce ; the immenſe 
debts they had contracted in the Indies, eſpecially the 


Eaſt company, complaints whereof had been ſent to 


court by the Indians, which diſcredited the company 


ſo that they durſt not appear any longer at Surat; 


the little care they took to diſcharge their en- 
gagements; and their having transferred their privi- 
lege to the private traders of St Malo, in conſidera- 
tion of a tcuth in the profits of the returns of their 
ſhips. 


The ancient actions of the company of the Weſt, 


which were not at par when this engrafiment was pro- 
jected, before it was completed, were rien to 300 per 
cent.; which unexpected ſucceſs gave occaſion to con- 
clude the new actions of the united companies would 
not bear leſs credit. The concourſe of ſubſcribers was 
ſo great, that in a month's time there were above fifty 
millions ſubſcribed for : the firſt twenty-five millioa 
actions which were granted to the India company, be- 
yond the hundred millions of ſtock allowed the com- 
pany of the Weſt, being filled as ſoon as the books 


_ were opened; to ſatisſy the earneſtneſs of the ſubſeri- 


bers, the ſtock was increaſed by ſevcral arrets to three 
hundred millions. Credit (till increaſing, the new ac- 
tions roſe to 1200 per cent. and thoſe of the ancient 
company of the Weſt to 1900 per cent.; an exorbitant 
price, to which no other company ever roſe. Its con- 
dition was now ſo flouriſhing, that in 1719 it offered 
the king to take a leaſe of all his farms for nine years, 
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at the rateofthree millions five hundred thouſand livres Company. 
Per annum more than had been given before; and alſo > —— 


care of the miniſtry to adjuſt and ſettle. 
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to lend his majeſty twelve hundred millions of livres to 
pay the debts of the ſtate, Thele offers were accep- 
ted; and the king, in conſideration hereof, granted 
them all the privileges of the ſcveral grants of the com- 
panies united to that company to the year 1770; on 
condition, however, of diſcharging all the debts of the 
old Eaſt India company, without any deduction at all. 
The loan of twelve hundred millions not being ſuffi- 
cient for the occaſions of the ſtate, was augmented 
three months atter wards, with three hundred millions 
more ; which, with the former loan, and another of 


one hundred millions before, made ſixteen hundred mil- 


lions, for which the king was to pay intereſt at the 
rate of three per cent, | | 
The Duke of Orleans, in February 1720, did the 
company the honour to preſide in their aſſembly, where 
he made ſeveral propoſals to them on the part of the 
king : the principal of thefe was, that they ſhould take 
on them the charge and adminiſtration of the royal 
bank. This was accepted of; and Mr Law, comptrol- 
ler-general of the finances, was named by the king 
inſpector-general of the India company and bank 
united. 1 . 
This union, which, it was propoſed, ſhould bave 
been a mutual help to both thoſe famous eſtabliſhments, 
proved the fatal point from whence the fall of both 
commenced : from this time, both the bank bills and 
the actions of the company began to fall. In effect, 


the firſt periſhed abſolutely; and the other had been 
drawn along with it but for the prudent 


precautions 

taken for its ſupport. 
The firſt precaution was the revoking the office of 
inſpector-general, and the obliging Mr Law to quit 


the kingdom: the ancient directors were diſcarded, 


and new ones ſubſtituted ; and, to find the bottom of 
the company's aftairs, it was ordered they ſhould give- 
an account of what they had received and diſburſed 
both on the account of the company and of the bank, 
which they had had the management of near ayear. A- 
nother precaution to come at the ſtate of the company 
was by endeavouring to diſtinguiſh the lawful action- 
aries from the Millilippi extortioners; whoſe unmenſe 
riches, as well as their criminal addreſs in realizing 
their actions either into ſpecte or merchandize, were 
become ſo fatal to the ſtate; in order, it poſſible, to 
ſecure the honeſt adventurers in their ſtock. To this 
end, au inquiſition was made into their books, &c, by 
perſons appointed by the king; and the new directors, 
or, as they were called, regiſſeurs, began ſeriouſly to loox 
about for their commerce abroad. Their affairs, how- 
ever, declined, and at lenth ſunk into a ruined and 
bankrupt ſtate about the year 1769. The king imme- 
diately ſuſpended their excluſive privileges, and laid the 
trade to the eaſt open to all his ſubjects; conligning, 
at the ſame time, the affairs of the company to the 
| But the va- 
rious ſchemes which were then formed for the reſtora- 
tion of the old company and the eſtabliſhment of a new * 
one, were accompanied with ſuch unſurmountable dif- 
ficultics, as to prove wholly ineffectual. Nor was the 
laying open of the trade attended immediately with the 
ſucceſs that was expected; the merchants being very 
flow in engaging in it, though the king, by way of 
| cll- 
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ſon and civil eſtabliſhments continued to be ſupported 
in their exiſting form by the crown. The meaſure, 
however, proved in time ſncceſsful ; ſo that for a 
courſe of years previous to 1725, the annual importa- 


tion from India was conſiderably greater than during 


any former period. But whether it were that they re- 
garded this proſperity as precarious ; or that they 
aimed at a more extenſive ſucceſs ; or that they with- 
ed, in imitation of Britain, for territorial acqu1titions 
in that climate, and believed an incorporated ſocicty 
the beſt inſtrument of obtaining them, the French 
court was induced to liſten to propoſals for ettabliſhing 
a new Eaft India company. Their privilege was for 
ſeven years, with the ſpecial proviſo, that years of war 
which might occur in the interim ſhould be excluded 
from the computation, ' | | 

In the preamble of the act of the 14th April 1785, 
by which the ſcheme was adopted, it was alleged, © that 


the commodities of Europe not having of late years 


been regulated by any common ſtandard, or propor- 
tioned to the demands of India, had on the one hand 
fold at a low price; while, on the other, the compe- 
tition of the ſubjects of France had raiſcd the price of 
the objects of importation ; that, upon their return 
home, a want of ſyſtem and aſſortment had been uni— 
verſally complained of, the market being glutted with 
one ſpecies of poods, and totally deſtitute of another : 
that theſe defects muſt neceſſarily continue as Jong as 
the trade remained in private hands ; and that, on their 
account, as well as that of the capital required, the 
eſtabliſhment of a new company was abſolutely neceſ- 
„„ 

Theſe reaſonings did not appear altogether ſatisfac- 
tory to the perſons principally intereſted, France has 
been ſo far enlightened by the diſcuſſions of the excel- 
lent writers ſhe has produced upon queſtions of poli— 
tics and commerce, as not to be prepared to behold 
the introduction of monopolies with a very favourable 
eye. By many perſons it was remarked, that the ar- 
guments of the preamble did not apply more to the 
trade of India than any other trade; and that, if 
they were admitted in their entire force, they were 
calculated to give a finiſhing blow to the freedom of 
commerce. The capital of the new company, which 
amonnted to L. 8 30, ooo, was ridiculed as altogether 
inadequate to the magnitude of the undertaking. The 
privileges with which it was indulged were treated as 
enormous. The monopoly of Eaſt India goods im- 
ported into France from any part of Europe, was 


granted to them for two years, as well as the mono- 


poly of Eaſt India goods imported from the place of 
their growth. It was faid, that during that period 
they would fit out no adventures for India; that they 
hoped to obtain a prolongation of this injurious indul- 
gence; and that, of conſequence, their incorporation 
was in reality a confpiracy to prevent all future com- 
munication between France and the ſources of com- 
Trerce in Aſia. A proviſion in the act, qirecting that 
the prices of Eaſt India goods in the iſlands of Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon ſhovId be regulated by a tariff to be 
fixed by the court of Verſeilles, excited ſtill londer ex- 
clamations. In this inſtance, it was ſaid, the firſt 
principles of commerce were trampled upon in a man- 
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Company, encouragement, lent them ſome of his own ſhips to 
—v— convey their commodities io the Eaſt ; and the garri- 
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ner the moſt wanton and abſurd. Inſtead of ſuffering Company, 
it to find its own level by the mutual colliſion of the >——— 


wants of one paity and the Jabour of another, it was 


arbitrarily to be faſhioned by a power whoſe extreme 


diſtance mult neccliarily render its deciſions 11-timed 
and inapplicable. The very mode in which the mono- 
poly was introduced was a ſubject of complaint. It 
was determined by a reioJution of the king in council; 
a proceeding totally inadcquate to the importance of 
the ſubject, and which was to be regarded as clandeſ- 
tine and ſurreptitious. In all former inſtances ſuch 
meaſures aſſumed the form of edicts, and were regiſter- 
cd in the parliaments. It was the prerogative of theſe 
courts to verify them; that is, to inquire into the facts 
which had led to their adoption. The inured parties 
had an opportunity of being heard before the privilege 
aſſumed the form of a law ; not privately by the mini— 


ſters of the ſovercign, but publicly by the moſt conſi- 
derable bodics in the kingdom, and in the face of the 


nat ion. | | 

The act of council eſtabliſhing a new Eaſt Indie 
company, was followed on the tenth of July Ly ano- 
ther declaration, intended ſtill farther to promote their 
intereſt ; by which it was expreſsly forbidden to im- 


port cottons, printed linens, and mullins, except thro* 


the medium of the company. The arret proceeds up- 
on the ſame principles of monopoly as in the former 
inſtance. It ſets out indeed with a declaration, „ that 
nothing can appear more deſirable to the king, or bet- 
ter accord with the ſentiments of his heart, than a ge- 
neral liberty, that freeing at once the circulation of 
commoditics from every ſpecies of reſtraint, ſhould 
ſeem to make of all the pcople of the world but one 
nation with reſpect to commerce.“ But it adds, „that 
the period of this liberty is not yet arrived: that it 
muſt either be, with reſpect to the nations of Eu— 
rope, unlimited and reciprocal, or that it cannot be 
admitted: that the revocation of their former indul- 
gence reſpecting cottons and linens was become neceſ- 
ſary on account of the opportunities it created for con- 
traband trade ; and becauſe the competition of the Eaſt 
India company and private traders would occaſion a 
ſurplus in the market, and the admiſſion of foreign 
manufactures would increaſe and annihilate the national 
induſtry.” 5 . 

The proviſions that were made for carry ing this law 
into effect were conſidered as unjuſt and ſevere. The 
merchants poſſeſſing any of the prohibited commodi- 
tics were allowed twelve months to diſpoſe of them ; 
but upon the expreſs condition, that the commodities 
were to bear a ſtamp, importing that they were ven- 
dible only to a certain period, a circumſtance that muſt 
neceſſarily depreciate their value. It was alſo enacted, 
that the houſe of any trader might be entered by day 
or by night, at the ſolicitation of the directors, to 
ſearch for prohibited goods, which were to be confiſ- 
cated to the uſe of the company. Theſe kinds of vi- 
{its of the officers of revenue, hitherto unauthoriſed in 
France, were repreſentedas peculiarly obnoxious, when 
they were made for the ſole benefit of a privilege mo- 
nopoly. 


Company, in military affairs, a ſmall body of foot, 
commanded by a captain, ho has under him a licute- 
nant and enſign, | 


The 


Company. 


——— pany is from 50 to 100 and a battalion or regiment con- 
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The number of centincls or private ſoldiers in a com- 


lifts of 9, 10, or 11, ſuch companies: one of which 1s 
always grenadiers, and poſted on the right; next them 
ſtands the coloncl's company, and on the left the light 
infantry company. Companies not incorporated into re- 
giments are called irregulars, or independent companies. 
Artillery Companr. See ARTILLERY. 
Compant of ſhips, a flect of merchantmen, who make 


a charter party among themſelves ; the principal con- Company. 
ditions Whereof uſually are, that certain veſſels ſhall be 
acknowledged admiral, vice-admiral, and rear admiral ; 

that ſuch and ſuch fignals ſhall be obſerved ; that thoſe 

which bear no guns thall pay fo much per cent. of their 

cargo; and in caſe they be attacked, that what da- 

mages are ſuſtained ſhall be reimburſed by the company 

in general. In the Mediterrancan, ſuch companies are 

called conſeroes. 


COMPARATIVE ANnaToMy, 


FF that branch of anatomy which conſiders the ſecon- 
dary objects, or the bodies of other animals; fſcr- 
ving for the more accurate diſtinctions of ſeveral parts, 


aid ſupplying the detect of human ſubjects. 


It is otherwiſe called the anatomy of beaſts, and fome- 
times 299t9;ny and lands in contradiſtinction to human 
anatomy, or that branch of the art which conſiders the 
human body the primary object of anatomy. Sec 


ANATOMY. | 


INTRODUCTION. 


The uſes of Tu principal advantages of comparative anatomy 


Com para- 
tive ua 
tom 7 


2 
How the 
action of 
muſcles is 
determi- 
ned. 


are the following : Firſt, it furniſhes us with a luthcient 


vent our being impoſed upon by thoſe authors who 
have delineated and deſcribed ſeveral parts from brutes 
as belonging to the human body. Secondly, it helps 
us to underſtand ſeveral paſſages in the ancient writers 
in medicine, who have taken many of their deſcrip— 
tions from brutes and reaſoned from them. The third 
and great uſe we reap from this ſcicnce, is the light it 
caſts on ſeveral functions in the human economy, 
about which there have been ſo many diſputes among 
anatomiſts. 

In this view it 1s altogether needleſs to inſiſt on thoſe 
parts whole uſe is uſually underſtood when once their 
ſtructure is unravelled: Thus, for initance, if we be 
acquainicd with the action of the muſcles in general, 


it will not be difficult to determine the uſe of any par- 


ticular maſcle whoſe origin and inſertion is known, 
if vie at the ſame time conſider the various connec- 
tions of the bones to which it is fixed, and the differ- 
ent degree of mobility they have with reſpect to 
each other. In the ſame manner, if we know the uſe 
of the nerves in general, we can caſily afſipn the uſe 
of thoſe nerves which are diſtributed to any particular 


part. There is then no occaſion for a complete ofteo- 


logy, myology, &c. of the ſcveral animals we {hall treat 


of, nor necd we trouble ourſelves about the ſtructure of 


auy of the parts, unleſs when it ſerves to illuſtrate ſome 
of the fore- mentioned purpoſes, | 
That the firſt uſe we propoſed from examining the 


ſtructure of the parts in brates is real an4 of conſe- 


quence, 1s evident from looking into the works of 
ſome of the earlieſt and greateſt maſters of anatomy, 
who for want of human ſabjects have often borrowed 
their deſcriptions from other animals. The preat Ve- 


ſalius, although he juſtly reproves Galen for this fault, 


is guilty of the ſame himſelf, as is plain from his deli- 
ncations of the kidneys, uterus, the muſcles of the eye, 


| feed on grain, and thoſe that feed on fleſh, The 


and ſome other parts. Nor is antiquity only to be 

charged with this, fince in Willis's Auatumia Cerebri 

(the plates of Which were reviſed by that accurate ana- 

tomilt Dr Lower) there are ſeveral of the pi&ures ta- 

ken from ditterent brutes, eſpecially the dog, beſides 

thuſc he owns to be ſuch. We ſhall give ſcveral ex- 

amples of the ſccond uſe in the ſequel of the work. 22 
Ihe animal kingdom, as wellas the vegetable, con- The varie- 

tains the moſt {urpriting variety, and the deſcent in ty and uni- 

cath is fo pradual, that the little tranſitions and devia- formit) ob- 

tions are almo't imperceptible. ' he bat and flying- ee 

ſquirrel, though quadrupeds, have wings to buoy them- : 


_ ſelves up in the air. Some birds inhabit the waters ; 
knowledge of the different parts of animals, to pre- 


and there are fiſhes that have wings, and are not 
{trangers to the airy regions: the amphibious animals 
blend the terreſtrial and aquatic together. 6 
As there is then ſuch a vaſt variety, it is not only 
needleſs, but impoſlible, to conſider all of them particu- 
larly. We ſhall take only ſome of the moſt remark- 
able genera; aid hope, from what will be ſaid of 
them, any of the intermediate degrees may be under- 


ſtood. ; 


In treating of quadrupeds, we ſhall divide them into Diviſion of 
the carnivorous, 2. e. thoſe that feed indiflerently on animals in- 
animal and vegetable ſubſtances, and granivorous: as to duadru- 
an inſtance of theſe laſt we ſhall take the ruminant rde, A la- 

i = | „ tiles, fiſhes, 
Kind, The fowls we ſhall alfo divide into thoſe that and inſets. 
diſtinction we thall make in treating of fiſhes, ſhall be 
of thoſe that have lungs, and thoſe that have them 
not. The firſt indeed are with difficulty procured, 
and at the ſame time differ very little from quadrupeds. 
The-ſtructure of inſects and worms is fo very minute, 
that little aſſiſtance for the ends propoſed by the pre- 
{cnt ſubject has been expected from their anatomical 
inveſtigation, As they conſtitute, however, one of the 
great claſſes into which animals are divided, and as every 
adyance in knowledge, with reſpect to the ſtructure of 
au) one animal, muſt either directly or indirectly caſt 
ſome light on the ſtructure of ſoine part of every other, 
we have thought proper to adda few particulars con- 
cerning them. | 

In inquiring into the ſtructure of different animals, 
we ought to be previouſly acquainted with the form 


of their body, manner of life, kind of food; or, in 
ſhort, with their natural hiſtory ; which will lead us 


to account for the reaſon of their different ſtructure, 
and hence explain the actions of the human body, 
Of all thoſe particulars a detail will be found under the 
titles of the different ſubjects in their alphabetical order, 

| a th * CHAD. 
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Of Qua- 
drupeds. 
—ͤ —⅞— 


Cnar. J. Anatomy of Quadrupeds. 
SECT. I. General (hſervations. 


Whether A qQuEsTION has been ſtarted by ſome fanciful phi- 
poi u loſophers, © Whether man is naturally a ed or a 
2g iu quadruped ?” and much ingenuity has been employed 
quadruped, to eſtabliſn the latter opinion. But it is preſumed 
that few of their readers have been made converts to 

ſuch an opinion, and that not many of ours will require 

much argument to perſuade them of their erect deſti- 

nation, It may therefore ſuffice to obſerve, that this 

cre poſition is beſt adapted to the conformation of 

the human head, and the ponderons quantity of hu- 

man brains ;—that the articulation of the 9s voccipitis 

with the firſt vertebræ of the neck, is differently con- 

ſtructed from that of quadrupeds, with the obvious 

deſign that man ſhould be able to move his head in 

every direction with the greateſt facility :—that the 

human ſpecies (and alſo monkies) are deſtitute of that 

{ſtrong ligament or tendinous aponcnrolis, vulgarly 

called paxwax, which quadrupeds poſſeſs (as a kind of 
ftay-tape), to prevent the head from ſinking to the 

earth; to which, from its natural poſition, it mult be 

very prone :—and that our eyes and cars arc, fortunate- 

ly, not placed as thoſe of the quadrupeds. The axis of 

the human eye is nearly prependicular with a vertical 

| ſection of the head; whereas, in the brute creation 

Fon larger ape excepted), the poſition of the eyes 

orms an acute angle: — nature has alſo furniſhed other 


animals with a /uſperſorium volt, a muſcle which the 


ered attitude renders needleſs, though highly neceſſary 
in the prone; conſequently, whoever tries the experi- 
ment will find that, in the jaclined direction, both his 
eyes and his cars arc in the moſt unfavourable ſituation 
poſſible for quick hearing or extenſive viſion. In fine, 

the ſhape, breadth, ſtrength of the vertebræ of the 

back and loins, are all coincident with the erect atti- 
tude of the trunk, 


ALL quadrupeds have a covering of hair, wool, cc. 


to defend them from the injuries of the weather, which 
varies in thickneſs according to the ſeaſon of the year 
and difference of the climate: thus in Ruſſia and the 
northern countries, the furs are very thick and warm, 
while the little Spaniſh lap-dogs, and Barbary cows, 
6 havelittle or no hair at all. 
Cuticula, The cutis and cuticula in quadrupeds are diſpoſed 


cutis, pan- much in the ſame way as the human, only more elaſ- 


niculus car- tic 


ack ; Immediately under this, there is a very thin cu- 


taneous muſcular ſubſtance called parniculus carnoſus, 
which is common to all quadrupeds, the porcine kind 
excepted ; this principally covers the trunk, ſerving 
to ſhrivel the ſkin, in order to drive off inſects, their 
tails and heads not being ſifficient for this purpoſe, 
while their extremities are employed in their ſupport 

and progreſſion, | 
It has probably been from obſerving ſome muſcles 
e = of the human body, ſuch as the platyſma myoides, cre- 
ar Parr nt maſter, and frontales, and the collapſed tunica celluloſa 
noſus, &c, of emaciated ſubjects, to reſemble this thin muſcle, that 
| ſome of the older anatomiſts reckoned ſuch a pannicu- 
tus among the common teguments of the human body. 

Why moſt This Carolus Stephanus has well obſerved. 

| quadrupeds Moſt part of quadrupeds want clavicles, whereby 


want cla- their anterior extremitics fall upon their cheſt, ſo as 


7 
Whence 


ſimilar to thoſe of men; the cum has allo its appendix 


the human ſpecies, &c. and although his foot does 


the gelle pedis, or the great toe, is placed at a greater 


the organ of the voice, that articulation is rendered part i. 


the monkey) he has proved, that no modulation of the 


to make their thorax proportionally narrower than the Of Qua. 
human. This ſmall diſtance of their anterior extre- drupeds. 
mitics is very neceſſary for their uniform progreſſion ; - 
apes indeed and ſquirrels have clavicles to allow them 
a more full uſe of their extremities in climbing; but 
when they walk on all-fours, thcy move but indif- 
ferently. 


Sgr. II. Of the Orang Outang. 


WIE ſome philoſophers, as above noticed, have 
endcavoured to level] man to the rank of quadrupeds, 
others have attempted to elevate certain of the brute 
creation to the ſame claſs with their reputed lords, 
The oravg outang is ranged by Linnæus as congenerous 
with man, (See Homo) ; and ſome theoriſts have even 
conſidered him as the original ſtock of the human race, 
pretending that he has been the uu of the woods for 
many ages before gardens were ever thought of. His 
claims to humanity are founded on his being able to 
walk upright occaſionally, being furniſhed with a com- 
petent thare of muſcles requilite for the purpoſe, The 
torm of his heart, lungs, breaſt, brains, inteſtines, are 


”:rmiformis: he can lit upright with great caſe ; ſhows 
more delign in his plans than his afloclatcs in the ſo— 
reſts; and can handle a ſtick on occaſion with tolerable. 
dexterity. His diſqualifications are the following: 
The potition of the foramen magnum occipitis, Which is 
farther backward than in the human ſpecies, and the 
ſockets of his lower jaw, made to receive the dertes in- 
ci/ſores of the upper, indicate his relationſhip to the 
71:01k:y breed. He has alfo thirteen ribs on each ſide; 
his arms, fect, and toes, are much longer than thoſe of 


not ſo cloſely reſemble a hand as that of the ape, yet 


diſtance from the other toes, which pives it the ap- 
pearance and uſes ofa thumb. Theſe differences indi- 
cate, that, although the orang can occaſionally act the 
bjped, yet he is much better qualified to walk on his 
fore-feet, and to climb trees, than the generality of 
the modern race of men. But an objection to his 
claims, ſtill weighticr than any of the differences ſtated 
above, ariſes from his want of eech. For there is no 
nation of men, however ſavage, that is deſtitute of 
ſpeech; though individuals, ſecluded from ſocicty, 
may in time loſe the faculty, No inſtances are known 
in which a company of ten or twelve men have been 
without a language; but upwards of thirty of the 
orang ſpecies have been found in a herd, without 
ſhowing the ſmalleſt traces of this faculty. It has 
been ſuggeſted by Rouſſeau, that they may have loſt 
the power from their neglect of uſing it; but it 
is very ſingular that they alone ſhould loſe this power, 
and not that race of men to whom they are ſuppoſed 
to be ſo ncarly related, This point, however, has been 
completely decided by the diſcoveries of profeſlor 
Camper; who in a paper in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions + has demonſtrated, by an anatomical diſſection of + Vol. liz, 


impoſſible in theſe animals in conſequence of the ſtruc- art. 14. 
ture of that organ. From the nature and ſituation of 
thoſe parts in the orang (as well as in the ape and in 


voice reſembling human ſpeech can he produced in 
theſe creatures; becauſe the air, paſſing through the 
rima 
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of Qua- rima glottidis, is immediately loſt in two ventricles or bling the human in its ſhape, is ſomewhat differently of Qua 
drupeds. hollow bags in the neck (which are ſometimes united ſituated. It lies more longitudinal, as indecd all the drupecs. 
—̃ — 


other viſcera do, to accommodate themſelves to the - 


ſnape of the cavity in which they are contained; that ventricu- 
1s, its inferior oritice is much farther down with reſpect tus. 


into one), with which all theſe animals are furniſhed, 
and which have a communication with the mouth 
through the ſaid ria or lit ; fo that the air muſt re- 


turn from thence, Without ally ſource or melody, with- 
in the throat aud mouth of theſe creatures, 


Sect. III. The Anatomy of a Dog. 


WIE may firſt obſerve of this auimal, as indeedof moſt 
quadrupeds, that its legs are much morter in propor- 
tion to its trunk than in man, the leugth of whoſe ſteps 
depends entirely upon the length of his inferior cxtremi- 
ties; however, to balance this, the trunk ot the animal is 
proportionally longer and ſmaller, his ſpine more flex- 


ible, by which he is able at each ſtep to bring his po- 


erior extremitlics nearer to his anterior. His com- 
mon teguments are much a-kin to thoſe of other qua- 
drupeds, only they allow little or no patlage for 
ſweat ; but when he is over heated, the ſuperfluous 
matter finds an exit by the ſalivary glands, for he 
lolls out his tongue and {lavers plentifully, We are 
not, however, io ſuppoſe, that becauſe a dog does not 
ſweat, he has no inſcnſible perſpiration. That a dog 
perſpires is evideut becauſe one of theſe animals can 
trace another by the ſcent of his footſteps ; which 


could not happen if a large quantity of perſpirable 


matter was not conſtantly going off, 


to the ſuperior than the human: by this means the 
groſs food has an caſter paſſage into the duodenum. 
Again, the fundus of the human ſtomach, when dil- 
tended, ſtands almoſt directly forwards, which is oc- 


caſioncd by the little omentum tying it fo cloſe down 


tothe back-bone, &c. at its two orifices ; but it not 
being fixed in that manner in the dog, the fundus re- 
mains always poſterior ; this alſo anſw ers very well the 


ſhape of the ditferent cavities, the diſtance betwixt the 


cardia and fundus being os than that betwixt the 
two tides. It ſeems to be much larger in proportion 
to the bulk of the animal than the human, that it 


might contain à greater quantity of food at once; 


which was very neceſſary, ſince this animal cannot at 


any time get its ſuſtenance as men do. The turbillion 


is not ſo large, nor is there any coarction forming the 
antrum IWillef1i, as in the ſtomach of man. It is conſi- 
derably thicker and more muſcular than ours, for 
breaking the coheſion of their food, which they ſwal- 
low without ſufficient chewing. Hence it is evident 
the force of the ſtomach 1s not ſo great as ſome would 
have it, nor its contraction ſo violent: otherwiſe that 
of dogs would be undoubtedly wounded by the ſharp 


bones, &c. they always take down; for the contrac- 
Abdomen, The pyramid muſcles are wanting, to ſupply which tion here is {till greater than in the human ſtomach, 
muſculi- the rectus is inſerted flethy into the os pubis. which is much thinner, The rugæ of the tunica vil- 
pyram. The omentum reaches down to the os pubis, which loſa are neither ſo large, nor ſituated tranſverſely, as 
8 conlidering the poſture of the animal we will find to in the human, but go from one orifice to the other: 


be a wiſe proviſion, ſince its uſe is to ſeparate an olly 
liquor for lubricating the guts and facilitating their 
periſtaltic motion; ſo in our erect poſture the natural 


gravity of the oil will determine it downward, but in 


the horizontal poſition of theſe creatures, if all the in- 


teſtines were not covered, there would be no favour- 


able derivation of the fluid to the guts lying 1n the po- 
ſterior part of the abdomen, which is the higheſt ; and 
beſides, had the omentum reached much farther down 
in us, it would not only have ſupplied too great a quan- 


| tity of oil to the lower part of the abdomen, but we 


would have been in continual danger of herniae ; and 
even at preſent the omentum frequently paſſes down 
with ſome of the other viſcera, and forms part of 
theſe tumors. To theſe, however, the dog is not 
ſabjeR, as his viſcera does not preſs ſo much on the rings 
of the abdominal muſcles, and beſides are prevented 
from paſbng through by a pendulous flap of fat, mem- 
tioned nd 35. The inferior and anterior lamella of 
the omentum is fixed tothe ſpleen, fundus of the {to- 
mach, pylorus, liver, &c. in the ſame way as the hu- 
man; but the ſaperior having no colon to paſs over, 
gocs directly to to the back-bone, This ſerves to ex- 
plain the formation of the ſmall omentum in the hu— 
man body; which is nothing but the larye omentum, 
having loſt its fat, paſſing over the ſtomach and colon, 


where it reaſſumes its pingnedo, ſo proceeds, and is 


firmly attached to the liver, ſpine, &c. The ſtriæ of 
fat are pretty regularly diſpoſcd through it, accompa- 
nying the diſtribution of the blood-veſſels to guard 
them from the preſſure of the ſuperincumbent viſcera. 
This animal's ſtomach, though pretty much reſem- 


the reaſon of which difference is, perhaps, that the 


might be in leſs danger of being hurt by the hard ſub- 


ſtances this creature frequently feeds upon ; and for 
the ſame rcaſon there is not the like coarction at their 


pylorus. | 12 
The inteſtines of this animal are proportionally much 1nteſtines. 


ſhorter than ours ; for the food which theſe creatures 
moſtly uſe, ſoon diſſolves, and then putrifies ; on 
which agcount there was no occaſion for a long tract of 
inteſtines, but on the contrary that it ſhould be quick. 
ly thrown out of the body. The ſame is to be obſer. 
ved of all the carnivorous animals, The muſcular coat 
of the inteſtines is alſo thicker and ſtronper than the 
human, to protrude the contents quickly and accu- 
rately. WD: 


The valvulæ conniventes are leſs numerous, and in 


a a longitudinal direction; and the whole tract of the 


alimentary canal is covered with a ſlime, which lubri- 
cates the inteſtines, ſaves them from the acrimony of 


the excrementitious part, and facilitates its paſſage, 
The duodenum differs conſiderably in its ſituation Duode- 
For in man it firſt mounts from the num, 


from the human, 
pylorus upwards, backwards, and to the righteſide ; 
then paſſes down by the gall-bladder; and, marching 
over the right kidney and ſuperior part of the pſoas 
muſcles, makes a curvature upwards; and paſles over 


the back-bone and vena cava inferior, to the left hypo- 


chonqrium, where it gets through the omentum, me- 
ſentery, and me ſocolon, to commence the jejunum, being 


firmly tied down all the way, the biliary and pancreatic 


ducts entering at its moſt depending part: Whereas, 
in the dog, the duodenum is fixed at the pylorus to the 
hog Ii2 Concave 


# 
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tenula. 
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concave ſurface of the liver, and hangs loſc and pen- 
dulous with the meſentery backwards into the cavity 
of the abdomen ; then turning up again, is fixed totue 
back-bone, where it ends in the jcjunum; the bileand 
pancreatic juice are poured into it at the molt depend- 
ing part, Therefore the ſame intention ſeems to have 
been had in view in the formation of this part in both 
viz. the giving the chyle, after the liquors of the liver 
and pancreas are poured into it, a diladvailtageous 
courſe, that ſo it might be the more intimately blended 
with the humours betore its cutry into the jcunum, 
where the lactcals are very numerous: And tnus, by 
reaſon of their different poſture, the ſame delign (tho? 
by a very ditterent order of the parts) 15 brought about 
in both. 

The other ſmall guts are much the ſame with ours, 
only ſhorter, 'I he great guts are allo ſhorter and lets 
capacious than in the human body ; and we take it for 
a general rule, that all animal that live on vegetable 


food, have not only their ſmall guts contiderably long- 


er, but alſo their great guts more capacious than ſuch 
creatures as feed on other animals. Hence man, froin 
this form of his inteſtincs, and that of the reeth, ſeems 
to have been originally deſigned for feeding ou vegr- 
tables chicfly ; and (till rhe molt of his food, aud all 
his drink, is of that claſs. 5 

The reaſon of this difference ſeems to be, that as 
animal food is not only much more catily reduced in— 
to chyle, but alſo more prone to putrefaction, too long 


a remora of the juices might occation the worſt conſc- 


quences. So it was necetiary that the receptacles 
ſhould not be too capacious ; but on the contrary, be- 
ing ſhort and narrow, might conduce to the ſcaſonable 
diſcharge of their contents. Whereas vegetable food 
bring more difficulty ditfolved and converted into an 


animal naturc, there was a neceſſity tor ſuch creatures 


as fed on it to be provided with a long inteſtinal canal, 


16 
Appendix 
vermifor- 
ulis. 


that this food in its patlage might be conſiderably re- 
tarded, and have time to change its indoles into one 
more agreeable to our nature. Beſides which there is 
another advantage which accures to man in particular, 
from having his zrcat puts very capacious ; for as he 
is a rational being, and moitly employed in the lunc— 
tions of ſocial life, it would have been very inconve— 
nient as well as unbecoming for him to be too fre— 
quently employed in ſuch ignoble exerciſes ; ſo that, 
having this large reſervoir for his faeces alvinæ, he 
can retain them for a conſiderable time without any 
trouble. 

The appendix vermiformis juſtly enough deſerves the 
name of an iteſtinum caecum in this ſubject, though in 
the human body it does not ; and it has probably been 
from the largeneſs of this part in this and ſome other 
animals, that the oldeſt anatomiſts came to reckon this 
ſmall appendicle in man as one of the great guts. On 
its internal ſurface we obſcrve a great number of mu- 
cous glands. As all theſe throw out (lime, their prin- 
cipal office would ſeem to be the procuring a ſufficient 
quaiitity of that matter for the purpoſes abovemen- 
tioned. 
known uſe for this organ in other animals; for the ap- 


pendicula yermiformis in them is either of a great ſize 


of great length. Ina rat, it is rather larger than 


r 
So ſtomach ; in others, as ſwine, and ſome of the ani- 


2 


their bodies. 
14cs in the human ſubject, unleſs we reckoiithe muci- 


Still, ho « ever, there ſeems to be ſome un- 


mals which live on vegetables, it has long convolutions, 
ſo that the food nuwut be Jodged in it for a long time, 
Thus, probably, ſome change takes place in the food, 
Which requires a coluderable time to effectuate, aud, 
though uuknown to us, may anſwer very uſctul pur— 
poſcs to the animal. | 

Ihe cz has no longitudinal lizaments ; and conſe- 
quently this gut is not purſcd up into different bags 
or cclis as the human: nor docs this inteſtine make 
any circular turn round the abdomen ; but pattes di- 
rectly acrols it to the top of the os ſacrum, where it 
gets the name vircl/un, | 

At the extremity Of tac inteſlinnm rectum, or verge 
of the anus, there arc found two bags or ponches, 
which contain a moſt abominable fetid mucus of a yel- 
low colour, tor Which we know no uſc, unleis it ſerves 
to lubricate the ſtraincd extreniity of the rectum, and 
defend it agaiult the alperity of the fæcc, or to f. ba- 
rate lome liquor that might otherw eite prove hurtiui io 
There is nothing aualogous to thoſe 


laginous glands that are found moſt frequent and lar- 
gelt about the lower part of the rectum, 

The meſertery is conſiderably longer than in the hu- 
man body; that, in his horizontal fitnation, the inte- 
ſtines may reſt ſccutely on the toft cuſhion of the ab- 
dominal muſcles. Ihe tat is here diſpoſed in the ſane 
Way, and for the lame reaſon, as in the omcentiins; 
The interſtices betwixt the fat arc filled with a fine 
membrane, Iultcad of a great number of glandulæ 
va, to be found in the human meſentcry, we find 
the glands few 1n number, and thoſe are cloſely con- 
nected together; or there is only one large gland to 
be obſerved in the middle of the meſentery of a dog, 
which, from its imagincd reſemblance to the pancreus 
and the name of its diſcoverers, is called purcreds Aſc» 
lii; but the reſemblance, if there is any, depends 
chictly on the connection, the ſtructure being entirc- 
ly different. The reaſon why this in man is as it were 
ſubdivided into many ſmaller ones, may poſiibly be, 
that as the guts of a human body are proportionally 
much longer than thoſc of this creature, it would have 
been convenient to have pathercd all the Je primt 
generis into one place; whereas, by collecting a few 
of theſe veſſels into a neighbouring gland, the ſame 
effect is procured much more catily, Whether the 
food in this animal needs lefs preparation in its paſ- 
ſage through theſe plands, is a matter very much un- 
Known to us; though it is certain that ſome changes 
really do take place, | 

The parcreas in man lies acroſs the abdomen, tied 
down by the peritonzum ; but the capacity of this 
creature's abdomen not allowing of that ſituation, it is 
diſpoſed more longitudinatly, being tied to the duode— 
num, which it accompaliics for tome way. Its duct 
enters the duodenum about an inch and a half below 
the ductus communis, | 

The /þ/cer: of this animal differs from ours vey much, 
both in figure and ſituation. Ir is nuch more oblon 
and thin, and hes more according to the length of the 
abdomen, like the pancreas, Thongh the ſpleen of 
this creature is not firmly tied tothe diaphragm (which 
was neceſlary in our crect poſture c hinder it from 
falling downwards), yet by the animal's prone poſi- 

tion, 
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Chap. I. 


preſſure from its action as the human ſpleen is. 

The human 4ver has no fiſſures or diviſions, unleſs 
you pleaſe to reckon that fall one betwixt the two 
prlæ, where the large veilels enter: Whereas in a dog, 
and all other creatures that hae a large flexion in their 
ſpine, as lions, leopards, cats, &c. the liver and lungs 
arc divided into a great many lobes by deep ſections, 
reaching the large blood veſlels, which in great motions 
of the back-boue may calily ſhuifle over one another; 
and ſo are in mach leis danger of being torn or brui— 
ſed, than if they were formed of one entire piece, as 
we really ſce it is in horſes, cows, and fuch creatures 
as have their back-bone ſtiff and immoveable. There 
is here no /izam?ntim latin connecting the liver to the 
diaphragm, which in our ſituation was neceilary to 
keep the viſcus in its place : Whereas in this creature, 


it naturally gravitates forwards, and by the horizon- 


tal poſition of the animal is in no danger of preſſing 
againſt the vena cava; the preventing of which is one 
uſe generally alſigned to this ligament in man. Had 
the liver of the dog been thus connected to the dia- 
phragm, the reſpiration malt vecetiarily have ſuffer- 


cd; for, as we il] ſce afterwards, this muſcle is 
here moveable at the centre as well as at the ſides: 
But in man the liver is fixcd to the diaphragm, moſt- 


ly at its tendinous part ; that 15, where the pericar- 


dium is fixed to it on the other ide; fo that it is in 


no danger of impeding the reſpiration, being ſuſpend- 
ed by the mediaitiaum and bones of the thorax, In 
conſequence of this viſcus being divided into fo many 
lobes, it follows, that the hepatic ducts cannot pol- 
ſibly join into one common trank vil they are quite 


out of the ſubſtance of the liver; becauſe a branch 


comes out from every lobe of the liver; all of which, 
by their union, form the hepatic duct: whence we 
are led to conclude, that the hepato-cyſtic ducts, men- 
tioned by former authors, do not cxiſt. The gall- 
bladder itſelf is wanting in ſcveral animals, ſuch as the 
deer, the horſe, the aſs, &c.; but in place of it, in 
ſuch animals, che hepatic duct, at its beginning, is 
widened into a reſervoir of conſiderable hze, which 
may anſwer the ſame purpoſe in them that the gall- 
bladder does in others. | 

We come next, after having examined the chylo- 
poictic viſcera, to diſcourſe of thoſe organs that ſerve 
for the ſecretion and excretion of urine, And firſt of 
the kidirys: Which in this animal are ſituated much 
in the ſame way as in the human ſubject ; but have no 
fat on their inferior ſurface, where they face the abdo- 
men, and are of a more plobular form than the hu- 
man. The reaſon of theſe differences will calily ap- 
pear, if you compare their ſituation and poſture in this 
animal with thoſe in a man who walks eredt. They 
are placed in this ſabject in the inferior part of the 
body, ſo are not ſubject to the preſſure of the viſcera, 
which ſ-ems to be the principal cauſe of the fatneſs of 
thoſe organs in us, and perhaps may likewiſe be the 
cauſe of our being more ſubject to the ſtone than o- 
ther animals. Hence there is no need of any cellular 


ſabſtance to ward off this preiſure where there would 
neceſfarily be fat collected; but the ſuperior part of 
their kidneys is pretty well covered with fat, leſt they 
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of Qua- tion, its poſterior parts being rather higher than the 
drupeds. anterior, it comes to be always contiguous to this 
—— muſcle, and is as cttc&ually ſubjected to an alternate 


ſhould ſuffer any compreſſion from the action of the 
ribs and ſpine. | 


In the internal ſtructure there is ſtill a more conſi— 
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derable difference : For the papiliz do not here ſend Popillz, 


out lingle the ſeveral tbz4 uriniferi; but being all u- 
nited, they hang down in form of a looſe pendulous 
flap in the middic of the pelvis, and form a kind of 
ſcptum medium; fo that a dog has a pelvis formed 
Within the ſubſtance of the Kidney, The only thing 


that is properly analogous to a pelvis in man is that 


ſac or dilatation of the ureters formed at the unjon of 
the ductus uriniferi, The external part of the kidne 

of a dog ſomewhat reſembles one of the lobes of the 
Kidney of a human fœtus: but in a human adult the 
appearance is very different; becauſe, in man, from 
the continual preſſure of the ſurrounding viſcera, the 
lobes, which in the fœtus are quite diſtinét and ſepa- 
rated, concrete, but the original cortical ſubſtance is 
{till preſerved in the internal parts of the kidney. The 
reaſon of theſe particularitics may probably be, that 
the liquors of this animal, as of all thoſe of the car- 


nivorous kind, being much more acrid than thoſe that 


live on vegetable food, its urine maſt incline much to 
an alkaleſcency, as indeed the ſmell and taſte of that 
liquor in dogs, cats, leopards, &c. evidently ſhow, be- 
ing fetid and pungent, and therefore not convenient 
to be long retained in the body. For this end it was 
proper that the fecerning organs ſhould have as lit- 
tle impediment as pothble by preſſure, &c. in the per- 
forming their functions ; and for that detign, the me— 
chamſm of their kidneys ſeems to be excellently a- 
dapted: We have moſt clegant pictures in Euſtachius 
of the kidneys of brutes, delincated as ſuch, with a 
view to ſhow Veſalius's error in painting and deferi- 
bing them for the human. 


* 


Ihe glaudulæ or capſitla atrabilarie are thicker and Cap 
rounder than the human, for the ſame reaſon as the trabilariz. 


kidneys, ; 
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The zreters are more muſcular than the human, be- Ureters. 


cauſe of the unfavourable paſtage the urine has through 


them; they enter the bladder near its ſundas. 


The bladder of urine differs conſiderably from the veſi 


29 
ca uri- 


human ; and firſt in its form, which is pretty much naria. 


pyramidal or pyriform. 
der 1s likewiſe common to all quadrupeds, except the 
ape and thoſe of an erect poſture, In man it is by no 
means pyriform, but has a large ſac at its poſterior and 
inferior part: this form depends entirely on the urine 
gravitating in our erect poſture to its bottom, which 
it will endeavour to protrude ; but as it cannot yield 
before, being contignous to the os pubis, it will na- 
turally ſtretch out where there 1s the leaſt reſiſtance, 
that is, at the poſterior and lateral parts; and were it 


not for this ſac, .we could not fo readily come at the 


bladder to extract the ſtone cither by the lefler or la- 
teral operation of lithotomy. Moſt anatomiſts have 


delincated this wrong: ſo much, that I know of none 


who have juſtly painted it, excepting Mr Cowper in 
his Myotomia, and Mr Butty. It has certainly been 
from obſerving it in brutes and young children, that 
they have been led into this miſtake. The ſame cauſe, 
viz. the gravity of the urine, makes the bladder of 
a different form in brutes : In their horizontal poſt- 
tion the cervix, from which the urethra is continued, 
is higher than its fundus ; the urine muſt therefore 


diſ- 


This ſhape of the dog's blad- 
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 NeUum, 
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diſteudd and di! 
Weight. 

As to its conucclian, it is faſtened to the abdominal 
muſcles by a proceſs of he peritoncum, and that mem- 
braue is extended quite over it; whereas in us its ſu- 
perior aud poſterior parts are only covered by it: hence 
in man al ne the high operation of lithotoiny can be 
performed without hazard of opening the cavity of the 
ahdomen. Had the peritoneum becn ſpread over the 


ate the moſt depending part by its 


bladder in its whole cxicut, the weight of the viſcera. 


11 our crect poſture would have ſo bore upon it, that 
they would not have allowed any coltiderable quantity 
of urine to be collected there; but we muſt have been 
obliged io diſcharge its contents too frequently to be 
conliſtent with the tunttions of a foctal life: Whereas 


by means of the peritoneum, the urine is now collect» 


ed in {ulicient quantity, the viſcera not gravitating 
this way. | 

It may be taken for a general rule, that thoſe crea- 
tures that feed upon animal-food have their bladder 
more muſcular and conſiderably ſtronger, and leſs ca- 


erg than thoſe that live on vegetables, ſach as 


ſectl/ membranous, and very large. 


1y be quickly expelled, 


140 
A ſtimulus 
3 to 

e prin- 
cipal cauſe 
of the cva - 
cuation of 


thcbladdcer. 


orſes, cows, ſwine, &c. whoſe bladder of urine is per- 


adapted to the nature of their food: For in theſe firſt, 
as all their juices are more acrid, ſo in a particular 
manner their urine becomes cxalted ; which, as its re- 
more might be of very ill conſequence, mult necefjart- 
This is chictly effected by its 
ſtimulating this viſcus more ſtrongly to contract, and 
ſo to diſcharge its content, though the irritation docs 
not altogether depend upon the ſtretching, but likewiſe 
ariſes from the quality of the liquor. That a ſtimulus 
is one of the principal cauſes of the excretion of urine, 
we learn from the common ſaline diurctic medicines 
that are given, which are diſſolved into the ſcrum of 
the blood, aud carried down by the kidneys to the 
bladder: The ſame appears likewiſe from the appli- 
cation of cantharides ; or without any of theſe, when 


the parts are made more ſenſible, as in an excoriation 


33 
Cauſcs aſ- 
ſigned for 
the rabics 
canina, &c, 


of the bladder, there is a frequent deſire to make wa- 
ter. Accordingly we find theſe animals cvacuate their 
urine much more frequently than man, or any other 
creature that lives on vegetable food. And if theſe 
creatures, whoſe fluids have already a tendency to pu- 
trefaction, are expoſed to heat or hunger, the liquids 
muſt for a conliderable time undergo the actions of 
the containing veſſels, and frequently perform the 
courſe of the circulation, without any new ſupplies 


of food; by which the fluids becoming more and more 


acrid, the creature is apt to fall into feveriſh and pu- 


trid diſeaſes : And in fact, we find that fatal and me- 


lancholy diſtemper the rabies canina, vulpina, te. fre- 
quent in theſe animals; whereas thoſe that feed on ve- 
getable food ſeldom or never contract thoſe diſcaſes 


but by infection. 


That the cauſes commonly aſſigned for the rabies 
canina are inſufficient to produce it in dogs and other 


animals of that kind, is denied in a diſſertation on this 


diſeaſe by Dr Heyſham. That heat is inſufficient, he 
proves from the diſeaſe being totally nnknown in South 
America, where the heat is much greater than in this 


coſintry. Putrid aliment he alſo ſays is taken in great 
quantity by dogs without any inconvenience ; and as 


it ſeems in this ſtate to be moſt agreeable to them, 


rupture among authors. 


1 his is wiſcly 


tory veſſel of the teſticle, The vaſa deferentia enter 


the rabies canina cannot with any probability be aſcri- 
bed to it. As to want of water, he obicrves that the 
diſcaſe often originates among dogs that are plenti- 
fully ſupplicd with that clement, while others long de- 
prived of it have remained pertectly free, In ſhort, 
Dr Heyibam totally denies, not ouly the efficacy of 
the cauſes commonly afligned for the rabies canina, 
but the nature of the diſtemper itſelt; and conjectures 
that the cauſe of it is not a prtreſcecy but an acidity of 
the fluids, 

Their /permatic veſſels are within the peritoneum, 
which is ſpread over them, and trom which they have 
a membrane like a meſentery, fo hang loote aud pen- 
dulous in the abdomen : whereas, in us, they are con- 
tained in the cellular part of the peritoneum, which is 
tenſcly ſtretched over them. 
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, , 9 
At their paſlage out of hence 


er- 


the lower belly, there appears à plain perforation, or the ſalle 


holes; hence the adult quadruped, in this reſpect, re. notion of 
And from obſerving this hernia or 


ſembles the human foetus. 
in quadrupeds, has ariſen the falſe notion of Hernia or 
This opening, which leads 
down to the teſticle, is of no diſadvantage io them, 
but evidently would have been to us; for from the 
weight of our viſcera, and our continually gravita- 
ting upon theſe holes, we mult have perpetually labour- 
ed under entcroceles. This they are in no hazard of, 


ru] ture, 


ſince in them this paſſage is at the higheſt part of their 


belly, and, iu their horizontal poſture, the viſcera can - 
not bear upon it: And, to prevent even the ſmalleſt 
hazard, there is a looſe pendulous ſemiiunar flap of fat; 
Which ſerves two uſes, as it both hinders the inteſtines 
from petting into the paſſage, and allo the courſe of 
the fluids from being ſtopped in the veſlels, which is 
ſecurcd in us by the cellular ſubſtance and tenſe peri- 


toneum : And it may be worth while to obſerve, that 


this proceſs remains almoſt unaltered, even after the 
animal has been almoſt exhauſted of fat. . 


There is next a paſſage quite down into the cavity 


where the teſticles lie. Had the ſame ſtructure ob- 
tained in man, by the conſtant drilling down of the li- 
quor which is fecerned for the lubricating of the guts, 
we ſhould always have laboured under an hydrocele ; 
but their poſture ſecures them from any hazard of this 
kind: indeed the very fat lap-dogs, who, conſcquent- 
ly have an overgrown omentum, are ſometimes trou- 
bled with an epiplocele. | 
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The /crotum is ſhorter and not ſo pendulous as the gerotum, 


human in all the dog kind that want the veſiculæ emu 
nales, that the ſeed at cach copulation might the ſoon- 
er be brought from the teſtes, thus in ſome mealure 


ſupplying the place of the veſiculz ſeminales ; for the The veſi- 
courſe of the ſced through the vaſa deferentia is thus cow s 
nales, how 


ſvpplicd. 


ſhortened, by placing the ſecerning veſſels nearcr the 
excretory organs. Perhaps its paſſage is likewiſe 
qdickened by the muſcular power of the vaſa deferen- 
tia, which 1s ſtronger in this creature than in man. 
The want of veſiculz ſeminales at the ſame time ex- 
plains the reaſon why this creature is ſo tedious in co- 
pulation, But why theſe bodies are abſent in the dog 
kind more than in other animals, is a circumſtance we 
know nothing of. : | 

The ſtructure of the teſlicles is much the ſame with 


the human; as are likewiſe the corpus pyramilale, va- 


ricoſum, or pampiniforme, and the 2pididymis or excre- 


the 
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of Qua- the abdomen where the blood-veſſels come out; and, 
drupeds. paſſing along the upper part of the bladder, are inſert- 
— <6 a little below the bulbous part of the urethra. 
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Penis, 
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Coitus. 
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Proſtata. 
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Uterus. 


bodies. 


The præputium has two muſcles fixed to it: one 
that ariſes from the ſphincter ani, and is inſerted all 
along the penis; and this is called retractor præputii: 
But the other, whoſe office is directly contrary to this, 
is cutancous; and ſcems to take its origin from the 


muſcles of the abdomen, or rather to be a production 


of their tunica carnoſa, The corpora caverngſa riſe 
much in the ſame way as the haman : but theſe ſoon 
terminate; and the reſt is ſupplied by a triangular bone, 
in the inferior part of which there is a groove excava- 
ted for lodging the urethra, There are upon the penis 
two protuberant bulbous fleſhy ſubſtances, reſembling 
the glans penis in man, at the back of which are two 
veins, which by the erectores penis and other parts are 
compreſſed in the time of coition ; and the circulation 
being ſtopped, the blood diſtends the large cavernous 
After the penis is thus ſwelled, the vagina 
by its contraction and ſwelling of its corpus caverno- 


ſum, which is conſiderably greater than in other ani- 


mals, grips it cloſcly ; and ſo the male is kept in ac- 


tion ſome time contrary to his will, till time be given 


for bringing a quantity of ſeed ſufficient to impregnate 
the female: and thus, by that orga/mus veneris of the 
female organs, the want of the veſiculz ſeminales are in 
ſome meaſure ſnpplied. But as it would be a very 
uncaſy poſture for the dog to ſupport himſelf ſolely up- 
on his hinder fect, and for the bitch to ſupport the 
weight of the dog for ſo long a time; therefore, as ſoon 
as the bulbous bodies arc ſufficiently filled, he gets off 
and turns averſe to her, Had, then, the penis been pli- 
able as in other animals, the urethra muſt of necellity 
have becn compreſſed by this twiſting, and conſequent- 


ly the courſe of the ſeed intercepted ; but this is wiſe- 


ly provided againſt by the urethra's being formed in 
the hollow of the bone. After the emithon of the 
ſced, the parts turn flaccid, the circulation 1s reſtored, 
and the bulbous parts can be eaſily extracted. 

The proſtata ſeems here divided into two, which are 
proportionably larger than the human, and afford a 
greater quantity of that liquid. | 

The wterus of multiparous animals is little elſe but a 
continuation of their vagina, only ſeparated from it by 


a ſmall ring or valve. From the vterzs two long canals 
mount upon the loins, in which the foetus are lodged: 

| theſe are divided into different ſacs, which are ſtrongly 

conſtricted betwixt cach foetus ; yet theſe coarctions give 


way in the time of birth, From theſe go out the Tribe 
Fallopiauæ, ſo that the ovaria come to lodge pretty 


. near the kidneys. | 


We ought next to examine the ſtructure of the tho- 
rax and its contents. But firſt it may not be amiſs to 


+= 3 . 
Diaphragm remark of the diaphragm in its natural ſituation, that 


it is in general more looſe and free than the human; 
which is owing to its connection with the neighbour- 
ing parts in a different manner from ours. The human 
diaphragm is connected to the pericardium; which 
again, by the intervention of the mediaſtinum, is tied 
to the ſternum, ſpine, &c. but here there is ſome di- 
ſtance between the diaphragm and pericardium. We 
obſerve further, that its middle part is much more 
moveable, and the tendinous parts not ſo large. And 
indeed it was neceſſary their diaphragm 


ſhould be ſome- 
3 


according to its length. 
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what looſe, they making more uſe of it in difficult re- Of Qua- 
ſpiration than man. This we may obſerve by the ſtrong drupeds. 


heaving of the flanks of an horſe or dog when out of 
breath; which correſponds tothe riſing of the ribs in us. 

The diſpoſition and ſituation of the mamma vary as 
they bear one or more young. Thoſe of the uniparous 
Kind have them placed between the poſterior extremi- 
ties, which in them is the higheſt part of their bodies, 
whereby their young get at them without the inconve- 
nienceof kneeliag : Nevertheleſs, when the creatures are 
of no great ſize, and their breaſts large, as in ſheep, the 
young ones are obliged to take this poſture. In multi- 
parous animals, they muſt have a great number of nip- 
ples, that their ſeveral young ones may have room at 
the ſame time, and theſe diſpoſed over both thorax 
and abdomen ; and the creatures generally lie down when 
the young are to be ſuckled, that they may give them 
the moſt favourable ſituation, From this it does not 
appear to be from any particular fitncſs of the veſſels 


at certain places for giving a proper nouriſhment to 


the child, that the breaſts are ſo placed in women as 
we find them, but really from that ſituation being the 
moſt convenient both for mother and infant. 

The ſternum is very narrow, and conſiſts of a great 
number of ſmall bones, moveable every way; which 


always happens in creatures that have à great mobility 


in their ſpine. The ribs are ſtraighter, and by no 
means ſo convex as the human; whereby in reſpira- 


tion the motion forward will very little enlarge their 


thorax, which is compenſated by the greater mobility 
of their diaphragm : ſo our thorax is principally enlar- 
ged according to its breadth and depth, and theirs 
The want of clavicles, and 
the conſequent falling in of the anterior extremities 


upon the cheſt, may contribute ſomewhat to the ſtraight- 


neſs of the ribs. 


The mediaſtinum in this creature is pretty broad. 
The pericardium 1s not here contiguous to the dia- 


phragm, but there is an inch of diſtance betwixt them, 


in which place the ſmall lobe of the lungs lodges; and 
by this means the liver, &c, of this animal, though 
continually preſſing upon the diaphragm, yct cannot 
diſturb the heart's motion. 

The heart is ſituated with its point almoſt directly 
downwards, according, to the creature's poſture, and 
is but very little inclined to the left fide. Its point is 
much ſharper, and its ſhape more conoidal, X con the 
human, Here the names of right and /eft ventricles 
are proper enough, though not ſo in the human; which 
ought rather to be called auterior and poſterior, or ſupe- 
rior and inferior, 
conſiderable length within the thorax, having near the 


whole length of the heart to run ovei cre it gets at the 


ſiuus Lowerianus dexter. In men, as ſoon as it pierces 
the diaphragm, ſo ſoon it enters the pericardium, which 
is firmly attached io it, and immediately gets into the 
ſinus Louerianuss which ſinus, in the human ſubject, 


by the oblique ſituation of the heart is almoſt conti- 


guous to the diaphragm: and by this we diſcover, that 
ſeveral authors have taken their delineations of the hu- 
man heart from brutes ; which is eaſily detected by 
the ſhape and ſituation of the heart, and long vena ca- 
va, within the thorax. This was one of the faults of 
the curious wax-work that were ſhown at London and 
Paris, which were plainly taken from a cow, 
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The animal has the vena cava of a Veua cava. 
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Of Qua- This ſitaation of the heart of the creature agrees belt 
drupeds. with the ſhape of its thorax, which is lower than the 

abdomen. | | 


SI 1 | . ; | 
Aorta aſ- The egreſs of the large blood - veſſels from the heart 
cendens, is ſomewhat different from the human: For here the 


improperly right ſubclavian comes off firſt: and as a large trunk 
ſo called. runs ſome way upwards before it gives off the left ca- 
rotid, and ſplits into the carotid and ſubclavian of the 
right ſide, then the left ſubclavian is ſent off, So that 
neither here, properly ſpeaking, is there an aorta aſcen- 
dens, more than in the human ; but this name has pro- 
bably been impoſcd upon it from obſerving this in a 
cow, where indeed there is an aſcending and deſcend- 

ing aorta. | 
From this ſpecialty of the diſtribution of the veitels 
of the right fide, which happens, though not in fo great 
a degree, in the human ſubject, we may perhaps in 
ſome meaſure account for the general greater ſtrength, 
| 52 readineſs, or facility of motion, which is obſervabie in 
Amechani- the right arm. Upon meaſuring the tides of the vel- 
cal account ſels, the ſurface of the united trunk of the right ſub- 
of the ſu- clavian and carotid is leſs than that of the left ſubcla- 
Nick of Vian and carotid, as they arc ſeparated. 
the right liſtance to the blood muſt be leſs in that common trunk 
arm, leg, than in the left ſubclavian and carotid: But if the re- 
&c. ſiſtance be ſmaller, the abſolute force with which the 
blood is ſent from the heart being equal, there muſt 
neceſſarily be a greater quantity of blood fent through 
them in a given time; and as the ſtrenyth of the 
muſcles is, cateris paribus, as the quantity ot blood ſent 


into them in a given time, thoſe of the right arm will 


be ſtronger than thoſe of the left. Now children, be- 


ing conſcious of this ſuperior ftrength, uſe the right 


upon all occations ; and thus from uſe comes that great 
. difference which is ſo obſervable, Thar this is a ſuth- 
cient cauſe, ſeems evident from fact; for what a dif- 
ference is there betwixt the right and the left arm of one 
who has played much at tennis? View but the arms of 
a blackſmith and legs of a footinan, and von will foon 
be convinced of this effect arilting from uling them. 
But if by any accident the right arm is kept from ac- 
tion for ſome time, the other from being uſed gets 
the better; and thoſe people are left-handed: For it 
is not to be imagined, that the ſmall odds in the origi— 
nal formation of the veſſels ſhould be ſufficient to reliſt 
the effect of uſe and habit (inſtances of the contrary 
occur every day); it is enough for our preſent argu— 
ment, that where no means are uſed to oppoſe it, the 


odds are ſuyſſcient to determine the choice in favour of. 


the right. Now, becauſe it is natural to begin with 
the leg correſponding to the hand we have moſt 
power of, this is what gives allo a ſupertority to the 
right leg. 

This difference is not peculiar to man, but is ſtill 
more obſervable in thoſe creatures in whom the fame 
mechaniſm does obtain in a greater degree. Do but 
obſerve a dop at a trot, how he bears forward with his 
right fide; or look at him when a-ſcraping up any 
thing, and you will preſently ſee that he uſes his right 
much oftener than he docs his leſt foot, Something 
analogons to this may be obſerved in horſes, It has 
been the opinion of ſome anatomiſts, that left-handed 
people, as well as thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of ambidexter (who uſe both hands alike), have 
the two carotid and ſubclavian arteries coming off in 
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four diſtinct trunks trom the arch of the aorta: but 
no appearaiice of this Kind has ever been obſerved in 
ſuch bodies as have been examined for this purpoſe ; 
though nidecd theſe have been but few, and more ex- 
pcricuct might throw greater light on the ſubject. 
The thy; of this creature is proportionably much 


If fo, the re- 


larger than ours: whereas the glandula thyroidca is 
much leſs, and is divided into two diftinct parts, or 


there are two ſeparate glands; Which is not the caſe in 


man. "The reaion of this difference is unknown, as is 
likewiſe the uſe of the gland itfelf, It is generally re- 


marked, that theſe two glands do thus always ſupply 


the place of cach other; that is, in ſuch animals as 
have a large thy mus, the glandula thy roidca is ſmaller, 
and vice verſa, Hence we are naturally led to aſcribe 
the ſame uſe to both, v. the ſeparation of a thin lymph 
for diluting the chyle in the thoracic duct before it be 
pourcd into the biood; then it we conſider the differ- 


ent formation of the thorax in both, we hall readily 


account tor the varicty in the bulk of theſe two glands. 
Reſpiration being chici'y performed in man by the wi- 
dening of the cheſt}, the lungs at every inſpiration muſt 


preſs upon the thymus, and coufcquently diminiſh it: 


but the diaphragm yielding more in the dog's inſpira— 


and ſo will be larger; and hence the glandula thyroidea 
will be proportionably leſs. Again, from the poſture 
of this creature, we thall ſce that it was much more 
convenient for a dog to have the moſt part of the di- 


Ting lymph ſupplicd by the thymus, face the neck 


being frequently in a deſcending poſture, the lymph 
of the thyroid gland would have a very diſadvantage- 
ous courlc to get to the thoracic duct: wherezs in the 


human body, the thymus is really below the lactcal ca- 


nal, where it makes its curvature before it opeus into 
the ſubclavian ; and conſequently there is a neceſlity 
of a con{iderable ſhare of the diluting liquor being fur- 
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tion, this gland is not ſo much preited by the lungs, 


niſhed by the thyroid gland, which is fituated much 


higher; ſo that us lymph has the advantage of a per- 


pendicular deſcent. 

We may here obſerve, that the ?horacic duc in a dog 
has no curvature before it enters the ſubclayian vein, 
the horizontal poſition of this animal allowing a favours 
able enough courſe to the chyle, ſoas not to necd that 
turn to force its paſlape into the blood. It may like- 
wiſe be obſerved, that ſuch animals as walk horizon- 
tally have the valves of the thoracic duct fewer in num- 
ber than others. The horſe has only a ſingle pair; 
while, on the contrary, the ape reſembles man in ha- 
ving ſeveral valves. 
warded in its patlage, but the weight of the column is 
diminiſhed. "The lungs of this creature are divided in- 
to more numerous lobes, and deeper, than they are in 
man, for the ſame reaſon as the liver. The left ſide 


$5 
Ductus 
thoracicim. 


Thus the lymph is not only for- 


of the thorax in this animal bears a greater proportion 


to the right than in man; the one being nearly as three 
to two, the other as four to three, In quadrupeds, as 
well as in man, the lunys are cloſely applied ro the con- 
taining parts; although this has been denied by ſome, 
We look on it as a general rule, that all quadrupeds, 


as having occaſion to gather their food from the ground, 


are provided with longer necks than man: but as a 

long neck not only gives the advantage of too long a 

lever to the weight of the head, but alſo, when the ani- 

mal is gathering his food, makes the brain in anger 
| 0 


Neck. 
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drupeds. by the liquor in thele artcrics having en advantage of 


L. 


of being oppreſſed with ioo great a quantity of blood, 


——— 2 dcicen, while that in toe VELLS NU renount a con- 
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Teeth, 


: 39 
F ougue. 


ſiderable way coutrary to its own gravity z it was 
therefore neccilary that a part of thelcugin ot the neck 
ſhould be ſupplied by une length of the Jaws. Lt hus We 
ſce norles, cows, &c. W110 DAVE no 02. aton tor open— 
ing their mouths very wide, yet have long JaWs. Bull- 
dogs, indeed, aid ſuch animals as have ocauon for 
very ſtrong jaws, maſt of ncce.lity have them mort; 
becauſe the longer they are, the rctiſtance io be uver- 
come acts with a longer lever, Another exceptiou to 


this general rule, is ſuch animals as are furmihed with 


ſomething aualogous to hands to convey their food ts 
their moaths, as cats, apes, &c. The teeth of this 
creature plainly thow it to be of the carnivorous kind ; 
for there are none of them made tor grinding its 
food, but only ior tearing and dividing it. It has 11x 
remarkable {harp tecth betore, and two very long tulks 
behind; both of which the ruminating animals want. 
Theſe are evidently calcaiated for laying very tirm 
hold of ſubſtances, and rearing them to pieces; and 
the vait (trength of the mulcles inſerted into the lower 


jaw, ailiſts greatly in this action; while the molares 


have ſharp cutting edges, calculated for cutting fleſh, 
and breaking the hardeſt bones, Even its polterior 


tecth are not formed with rough broad ſurtaces as ours 


are; but are made conſiderably ſharper, and prels over 
one another when the mouth is ft, that ſo they may 
tike the firmer hold of whatever comes betwixt then. 

The tongue, in conſequence of the Jength of the 
Jaws, is mach longer than ours; and as this creature 
feeds with his head in a depending poſture, the bolus 
would always be in danger of falling out of the mouth, 
were it not for ſeveral prominences or papillæ placed 
moſtly at the root of the tongue, and crooked back- 


wards in ſuch a manner as to allow any thing to paſs 
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Amygdals. 


71 
Velum 
pendulum 
palati. 


62 
Glottia, 

653 
Epiglottis. 


caſily down to the jaws, but to hinder its return. by 
the papillz alſo the ſarface of thc tongue is increaſed, 
and a ſtron ger impreſſion is made on the ſcuſation of 
taſte. In foie animals who feed on living creatures, 
theſe tenter-hooks are {till more conſpicuous ; as in ſe— 
veral large fiſhes, where they are almoſt as large as 
their teeth in the forepart of their mouth, and near as 
firm and ſtrong. | | 

When we op-n the mouth, we ſee the amygdalæ 
very promi ent in the poſterior part of it; fo that it 
would apprar at firſt view, that theſe were inconve— 
niently placed, as being continually expoled to 11yurics 
from the hard fibitances this creature fwallows :; but 
upon a more narrow ſcrutiny, we tind this provided 
for by two membranous capſule, into which the amy g- 
dale, when preiicd, can eſcape, and remove themſelves 
from ſuch injurics. | | 5 

The velum poi didit palati is iu this creature conſi— 
derably longer than in man, to prevent the food from 
getting into his note; Which would happen more fre- 
quently in this animal than in man, becauſe of Its ſitua- 
tion while feeding. | 

In this ſubject, as well as in other quadrupeds, there 
is no 29719 ; but then the 4p /ottty, when preticd down, 
covers the whole rima entirely, and naturally continues 
ſo : there is therefore a ligament, or rather maſcle, 


tha comes from the os hyoides and root of the ougue, 
that is inſerted into that part of the cpiglottis where It 
Vol. V. 
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15 articulated with the cricvid cartilage, Which ſerves to Of Qua- 
raile it trom the rima, though not 0 ſtrongly but that drupeds. 


it may With a imall torce be clapped down àgain. 


| | 6 
it may be afkcd, however, W hy the uvula is want- The 4 of 
ing here, and not in man:! his ſcems to be, that che uvula in 
quadrupees, V;ho twallow their food in an horrizon- man. 


tal fituativn, have no occalion for an uvila, though 
It is ncccetlary in man on account of his erect ſitua— 
L10i!, ; | | 

In the upper part of the pharynx, behind the cricoid 
cartilage, nere is a preity large gland to be found 
which ierves not only for the ſcparation of a mucous 
liquor to lubricate the bolus as it patles this way, but 
allo fupplics the place of a valve, to hinder the food 
from regurgitating into the mouth, which it would be 
apt to do by reaſon of the deſcending fituation of the 
crcaturc's he id. In man, the mulcle of the epiglottis 
is wanting, its place being ſupplied by the claiticity of 
the cartilage, | 


_ 1thewo/ophagns is formed pretty much in the ſame way Ocſopha- 
Authors indeed generally allege, that gus. 


as the human. 


quadrupeds have their gullet compoſed of a double row 
of ſpiral fibres decuflating one another; bat this is pe— 


culiar to ruminating animals, who have occaſion tor 


ſuch a decuſlation of tibres. "The action of theſe you 
may caſily obſcrve in a cow chewing her cud. 


65 


66 


1 he is generally longer than in man, and its ex Organ of 


ternal paſſage much narrower, 
is alto better adapted for an acute ſmelling, having a 


larger convolited firtace on which the 72e3:branaſchet- 
deriana is ſpread; and this is to be obſerved in moſt. 


quadrupeds, Who have the olla ſpongioſa commonly 
large, and theſe two divided into a great number of 
excethively tine thin lamellae, The ſenfibility ſeems to 
be increaſed in proportion to the ſurtace ; and this will 


alſo be found to take place in all the other ſenſes, Ihe 


clephant, which has a head pretty large in proportion 
to its body, has the greateſt part of it taken up with 
the cavity of the noſe and frontal finules ; which laſt 
extend almoſt over their whole head, and leave but a 
{mall cavity for their brains. Avery nice ſenſe of 


ſmelling was not ſo abſolutely neceſlary for man, who has 


Judgement and experience to direct him in the choice 


of his food, whereas brutes, who have only their ſenſes, 


muſt of neceſlity have theſe acute, ſonic having one 


ſenſe in greater perfection than others, according to 


their different way of life. We not only conclude 4 
hriori from the large expanded membrana ſcheideriana, 


that their ſenſe of ſmelling is very acute, but ve find 


it ſo by cows and horſes diſtinguiſhing ſo readily be- 


tw i xt noxious aud wholeſome herbs, which they do 
_ principally by this ſenſe. | | 


The external car in diſterent quadrupeds is differ- 
ently framed, but always calculated to the creature's 
manner of life, In ſhape it commonly reſembles the 
oblique ſection of a cone from near the apex to the 
baſis. Hares, and ſuch other animals as are daily ex- 
poſed to inſults from beaſts of prey, have large ears di- 


rected back wards, their eyes warning them of any dan- 


ger before; rapacious animals, on the other hand, have 
their cars placed directly forwards, as we ſee in the 
lion, cat, &c. The flow hounds, and other animals 


that are deſigned to hear moſt diſtinctly the ſounds 
coming from below, have their ears hanging down- 
wards ; or their cars are flexible, becauſe they move 
their 
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Theinternal ſtructure ſmell. 
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Of Qua- their head for the moſt part with greater difficulty than 


drupeds. 
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Mcmbra- 


na nicti- 
tans. 


69 
Muſculus 


ſuſpenſo- 


rius. 


70 
Pupilla. 


coat as the others are. 


man, Man, again, who mult cqually hear ſounds co- 
ming from all quarters, but e{pecially ſuch as are ſent 
from about his own height, has his external ear placed 
in a vertical manner, ſomewhat turned forward. In 
ſhort, wherever we lce a ſpecialty in the make of this 
organ in any creature, we thall, with very little reflec- 
tion, diſcover this form to be more convenient for that 
creature than another. The animal alſo has the power 
of directing the cone of the car to the ſonorous body 
without moving the head. There are ſome differences 
to be obſerved in the ſtructure of the internal car in 
different animals; but we know fo very little of the 


uſe of the particular parts of that organ in the human 


ſubject, that it is altogether impoſſible to afſign reaſons 
for theſe variations in other creatures. 
All quadrupeds have at the internal canthus of the 


eye a ſtrong firm membrane with a cartilaginous edge, 


which may be made to cover ſome part of their eye ; 
and this is greater or leſs in different animals as their 
eyes are more or leſs expoſed to dangers in ſearching 
after their food, This membrana nittitans, as it is 
called, is not very large in this animal. 
horſes have it ſo large as to cover one half of the cye 
like a curtain, aud at the fame time is tranſparent 
enough to allow abundance of the rays of light to 
paſs through it, 
their eyes, as they are ever in danger in that incon- 
ſtant element. In this then we may alſo obſerve a ſort 
of gradation. | 

All quadrupeds have a ſeventh muſcle belonging 
to the eye, called /uſpenſarins., It ſurrounds almoſt 
the whole optic nerve, and is fixed into the ſclerotic 
Its uſe 1s 
weight of the globe of the eye, and prevent the optic 
nerve from being too much ſtretched, without obli- 
ging the four ſtraight muſcles to be in a continual con- 
traction, which would be inconvenient : at the ſame 
time this muſcle may be brought to aſſiſt any of the 


other four, by cauſing one particular portion of it to 


act at a time, | 
The next thing to be remarked is the figure of the 
pupil, which is different in different animals, but always 


cxactly accommodated to the creature's way of life, as 


well as to the different ſpecies of objects that are view- 
ed, Man has it circular, for obvious reaſons ; an ox 


has it oval, with the longeſt diameter placed tranſverſe- 


ly, to take ina larger view of his food: cats, again, 
have theirs likewiſe oval, but the longeſt diameter 


placed perpendicularly ; they can either exclude a 


bright light altogether, or admit only as much as is 
neceſſary, The pupil of different animals varies in 
wideneſs, according as the internal organs of viſion 
are more or leſs acute: Thus cats and owls, who ſcek 
their prey in the night, or in dark places (and conſe- 
quently muſt have their eyes ſo formed as that a few 
rays of light may make a lively impreſſion on the re- 


tina), have their pupils in the day-time contracted in- 


to a very narrow ſpace, as a great number of rays 


would oppreſs their nice organs ; while in the night, 


or where the light is faint, they open the pupil, and 
very fully admitthe rays. In the ſame way, when the 
retina is enflamed, a great number of rays of light 
would occaſion a painful ſenſation ; therefore the pupil 
is contracted : on the contrary, in dying people, or in 


3 


Cows and 


Fiſhes have a cuticle always over 


to ſuſtain the 


- 


Chap. I. 


a beginning amauroſis, it is generally dilated, as the Of Quz. 
eyes on ſuch occalions are very difficultly affected, and drupeds, 


as it were inſenſible. 


The poſterior part of the choroid coat, which is Tomes 


called tapetum, is of different colours in diftcrent crea- 
tures, For oxen, feeding moſtly on graſs, have this 
membrane of a green colour, that it may reflect upon 


the retina all the rays of light which come from objects 


of that colour, while other rays are abſorbed; T hus the 
animal ſecs its food better than it does other objects. 
Cats and owls have their tapetum of a whitiſh colour; 
and for the ſame reaſons have the pupil very dilatable, 
and their organs of viſion acute ; And we ſhall find, 
that all animals ſce more or leſs diſtinctly in the dark, 
according as their tapetum approaches nearcr to a 
white or black colour. Thus dogs, who have it of a 
greyjſh colour, diſtinguiſh objects better in the night 
than man, whoſe tapetum is dark brown ; and who, itis 


belicved, ſees worſt in the dark of any creature : it being 


originally deſigned that he ſhould rcſt from all kinds 
of employment in the night-time. The difference 
then of the colour of the tapetum, as indeed the fabric 
of any other part in different creatures, always de- 
pends on ſome particular advantage accruing to the 
animal in its peculiar manner of life from this ſingu- 
larity. 3 | 
mark in the firſt place is proportionally much ſmaller 
in all quadrupeds than the human; but, as in man, it 
15 divided into ccrebrum and cerebellum, and theſe two 
parts bear nearly the ſame proportion to one another 
as in us. 
quantity of brain in thoſe animals as in man; ſeeing in 
them all its energy is employed in their progreſſion, 
while man has a great waſte of ſpirits in the exerciſe of 
his reaſon and intellectual faculties. 
this, a great bulky brain would be inconvenient to. 
theſe creatures, in ſo far as it would add conſiderably 
to the weight of the head , which having the advantage 
of a long lever to act with, would require a much 
greater force to ſupport it than now it does ; for the 


heads of the greateſt part of quadrupeds are not near 
ſo heavy as they would at fight ſeem to be, from the 
ſinus frontales being produceda great way upwards to, 


enlarge the organs of ſmelling. 


The pits in the anterior partof their ſkulls are much 
more conſpicuous than in the human cranium: Which 


may be occalioned by the depending poſture of theſe 
creatures heads while they gather their food ; the brain 
at this time gravitating much on the bones while they 
are as yet ſoft, will gradually make impreſſions upon 


them at theſe places where it riſes into cminences. | 


This is prevented in man moſtly by his erect po- 


i |, | | | 
The falx is not near fo large in quadrupeds as in 


man, as they have little occaſion to he en either fide, 
and the two hemiſpheres of the brain are in a great 
meaſure hindered from juſtling againſt one another in 


violent motions, by the brain's infinuating itſelf into 
the abovementioned pits. 


The ſecond proceſs of the dura mater, or tentorium 
cerebello ſuper-expanſum, 1s confiderably thicker and 
ſtronger in moſt quadrupeds than in man : eſpecially 
in ſuch of them as are very ſwift of foot, as hares and 


rabbirs, and that moſt when they are old, This mem 


brane 


; . . | * 72 | 
We ſhall now procced to the brain, which we re- Cercbrutu, 


There was no ſach occaſion for ſo great a 


And beſides all 
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IL. 
brane is generally oſſiſied, or we find the place of it 
ſapplied by a bone, that it may the more effectually 
keep off the fuperincumbent brain from the cerebel- 
lum in their rapid motions, which otherwiſe would 
be of bad conſequence, 

The olfactory nerves are very large, and juſtly de- 
ſerve the name of proceſſus mamillares. They are hol- 
low, and conſiſt of a medullary and cineritious ſub- 
ſtance, and at firſt fight appear to be the anterior ven- 
tricles of the brain produced; but in man they are 
ſmall, and without any diſcernible cavity. The reaſon 
of this is pretty evident, if we conſider how this aui- 


mal's head is ſituated ; for the lymph continually gra- 


vitating upon the inferior part of the ventricles, may 
thus clonzate and produce them; but from this very 
inferior part the olfactory nerves riſe, and are ſent im- 
mediately through the os ethmoides into the noſe. 


Hence the ancients, thinking they were continued hol- 
| low into the noſe, believed they were the emunctories 
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Nates 


Teſtes. 


of the brain: in the brain of ſheep, which by its firm 
texture is the beſt ſubject of any for ſearching into 
the ſtructure of this part, we evidently fee, that the 
name of the ſigmoid cavity was very properly applied 
by the ancients to the lateral ventricles of the brain ; 
which are really of a greater extent than they are 
ordinarily painted by the anatomiſts, reaching far- 
ther backwards, and forwards again under the ſub- 
ſtance of the brain, The cortical and medullary parts, 
as well as the corpus calloſum, are ſimilar to thoſe 
parts in man. Gs 2 8 

The nates and teſtes deſerye this name much better 


here than in the human body, with reſpe& to each 


other. They are larger in the quadruped ; and hence 
we perceive that there is no great reaſon ſor aſcribing 
the different operations to any particular ſize or ſhape 
of theſe parts. They are here alſo of different colours ; 
the nates being of the colour of the cortical, and the 
teſtzs of the medullary ſubſtance of the brain ; where- 
as in man they are both of one colour. The reaſon 
of theſe differences, and others of the like nature to be 


met with, we ſhall not pretend to determine ; for we 
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Rete mira- 


have hitherto ſuch an imperfect knowledge” of the 
brain itſelf, that we are entirely ignorant of the va- 
Tions uſes of its different parts. We may in general 
conclude, that the varying in one animal from what it 
is in another, is fitted to the creature's particular way 
of living, 

The rete mirabile Galeni, ſituated on each ſide of the 


bil: Geleni. ella turcica, about which there has been ſo much diſ- 


11 


pute, is very remarkable in moſt quadrupeds. This 
plexus of veſſels is nothing elſe than a continuation of 
the internal carotid arteries, which, entering the ſkull, 
divide into a vaſt number of minute branches running 
along the ſide of the ſella tarcica ; and, uniting after- 
wards, are ſpent on the brain in the common way. 
Galen ſeems with juſtice to ſuppoſe, that this plexus 
of veſſels ſerves for checking the impetuoſity of the 
blood deſtined for the brain. OY 

The ſtructure of the brain differing but very little in 


all quadrupeds, it will be needleſs to examine it in any 
other. | 


SECT. IV. The Anatomy of a Cow, 


THE next ſpecies of quadrupeds we propoſed to 
conſider was the ruminant kind, of which we have an 
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example in a cow; and accordingly ſhall take the ſœ- 
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tus of the animal zu wtero, that we may firſt remark drupeds, 
ſome things that are peculiar to it in that Rate, and af -W Y 


terwards proceed to examine its viſcera as a ruminant 
animal, Firſt, then, as a foetus. — However, before we 
begin our enquiry, it may be worth our obſervation, 
that from the ovarium ſomething cſſentially neceſſary 


for the production of the fœtus is derived, as well as in 


the human ſpecies. 
The form of a cow's uterus differs from the human, 
in having two pretty large cornua, This is common 


; 78 
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to it with other brutes; for a bitch has two long cor- Cornua u- 
nua uteri: But theſe again differ (as heing multiparous teri. 


and uniparous) in this, that in the bitches cornua the 
foetus are contained ; whereas here there is only part 
of the ſecundines, being moſtly the allantois with the 
included liquor. The muſcular fibres of the uterus are 
more caſily diſcovered ; its internal ſurface has a great 
number of ſpongy, oblong, protuberant, glandular bo- 
dies fixed to it. Theſe are compoſed of veſſels of the 
uterus terminating here. In an impregnated uterus, 
we can caſily preſs out of them a chylous mucilaginous 
liquor; they are compoſed of a great many proceſſes 


or digituli, and deep caverns, anſwering to as many 


caverns and proceſſes of the placenta. Their reſem- 
blance has occaſioned the name of papi//z to be given 
them; and hence it was that Hippocrates was * 
to believe that the foetus ſucked ia utero. The papillæ 
are found in all the different ſtages of life, in the va- 
rious ſtages of pregnancy, and likewiſe in the unim- 
pregnated ſtate, 


380 
It is not eaſy to determine whether Uterus if 


the uterus grows thicker or thinner in the time of geſ- thicker in 
tation. The membranes, it is plain (by the ſtretch- time of ge- 


ing of the parts), muſt be made thinner; but then 


it is as evident, that the veſlcls are at that time enlar- 
ged, upon which principally the thickneſs of any part 


depends; ſo there ſeems to be as much gained the one 
way as loſt the other. 
The os uteri is entirely 


all creatures when with young; by this the external 
air is excluded, which would ſoon make the liquors 
corrupt: it alſo prevents the inflammation of the mem- 
brancs, and the hazard of abortion. By this means 
alſo the lips of the womb are kept from growing to- 


gether, which otherwiſe they would certainly at this 


time do, There are mucous plands placed here to 
ſecern this glutten, which on the breaking of the mem- 
branes with the contained waters make a ſapo that lu- 
bricates and waſhes the parts, and makes them eaſily 
yield. 
is the chorion. 

The chorion is a pretty ſtrong firm membrane, on 
whoſe external ſurface are diſperſed a great many red 
fleſhy bodies of the ſame number, ſize, and ſtructure, 
with the papillæ, with which they are mutually indent- 


| ſhut up by a glutinous muci- 
laginous ſubſlance, that is common to the females of 


ſtation. 


The firſt of the proper involucra of the foetus 
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ed. They have been called coty/edones, from Kenuan, Cotyledo- 


5 


« cavity. 
name very improper; but we think without reaſon, ſince 


the ſurface that is connected to the papillæ is concave, 


though when ſeparated it appears rather convex. To 
ſhun all diſpute, they may be called properly enough 
placentulz, fince they ſerve the ſame uſe as the placen- 
ta in women. The ſeparation of theſe from the pa- 


pillæ without any laceration, and our not being able 
| to 
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This is greatly diſpated by ſome as a nes. 
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to iuject coloured liquors trom the vc] of the glands 
of the uterus into the placentuie, ſcem to prove be 
yond a reply, that there can be here no atialtomoles 
betwixt the veilcls; on their coats rum a great number 
of veſſels that are icnt to the ſeveral placentulz, on the 
external ide next to the uterus; WHCEreas in CLEALUIES 
that have bat one placcuta, as in the human ſubject, 
cats, dogs, & c. the adneſion is ſomewhat tirmer: Ihe 
placentz arc likc ile joined to the papillæ iu the cor- 
nua uteri, We thall next give the hiſtory of the a/- 
lantiii, 

This is a fine tranſparent membrane contizuous to 
the former. | 
tus in the mother, for it covers only a {inall part vi the 
It is moltly lodged in the coruna uteri, In 
mares, bitches, and cats, it ſurrounds the amnivs, be- 


ing every where interpoled betwixt it aud the chorion. 


In ſheep and goats it is the ſame as in this animal; and 


in (wine and rabvits it covers (till le of the amnios. 


This ſac 15 prohably forined by the dilatation of tic 


urachus, Which is connected at its other cud to the 


fundus of the bladder, through. which it receives 1:5 
contents; and 4 great quantity of arme is commonly 
found in it, 


mity of the canal, to hinder the return of the urine 


back into the bladder. Its vettels are fo cxceihvely 
fine and few, that we cannot force an injected liquor 
farther than the beginning of thts coat, This mem- 


| brane is fo far analvgous to the cuticula, as not to be 
liable to corruption, or caſily irritated by acrid liquors. 
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Amnios. 


The exiſtence of this membrane in women has been 
very warmly diſputed on both ſides. 
againſt its exiſtence deny they could ever find it ; and, 


allowing it were fo, allege, that fince the urachus is 
impervious, as appears by our not being able to throw 


liquors from the bladder into it, or 95 verſa, it Calt- 
not ſerve the uſe that is agreed by all it does ſerve in 
beaſts; and therefore in the human body there is no 
ſich thing. But if we conlider, on the other hand, 


firſt, that there ſeems to be the ſame necetlity for ſuch 


4 reſervoir in man as in other animals: ſecondly, that 
we actually find urine contained in the bladder of the 
human foetus : thirdly, that urine has been evacuated 
at thenaval when the urethra was ſtopped, which urine 
without this conduit woald have fallen into the cavity 
of the abdomen : fonrthly, that midwives have pre- 
tended ro remark two different ſorts of waters come 
away at the time of birth: and, laſtly, that Dr Littre 
and Dr Hale have given in this membrane of an hu— 
man ſubject, with all the other ſecundines curiouſly 
prepared, the one to the royal academy at Paris, the 
other to the royal ſociety at London; by Which ſo— 


cicties their reſpective accounts are atteſted ; not to 


mention Verheyen, Heiſter, Keill, &c. who affirm 
their having {cea it; and Mr Albinus, that famous 
anatomiſt, profeſſor at Leyden, is ſaid to have ſhown 
to his college every year a preparation of it: On all 
theſe accounts it ſeems molt probable, that there is 
ſuch a membrane in the human body. : 
The third proper integument of the foetus is the an- 
nice, It is thinner and firmer than the chorion; it has 
numerous ramifications of the umbilical veſſels ſpread 
upon it, the lateral branches of which ſeparate a liquor 
into its cavity. This is the proper liquor of the am- 


It 1s not a general in volucrum of thc le- 


The membrane is doubled at the cxire- 


Thoſe who arc 


left to the right. 


* k 
Chap. I. 
nios: Wich at Hit is in a fmall quantity, afterwards of Qua- 
LUCCCalts for jo MOLLAS, then again decrcaſcs, and Crupeds, 
in 2 COW Hear her time, the quanitiy of this liquor is 
nut auuyc d ppaund. 4 his membrane dots not cuter 
the cornua utes iu this creature, being confined to the 
bod ol che uterus, WHEFERS INE alzantois Occiipics 
chichy is cornua. But for What further Iclatcs to 
the {truccure of the involucra, with the rature of the 
liqdors contained iu them, We Muſt 1cicr to the lecond 


volume of Medical Eiiays, from page 121, Wiicic 50 


have the fam of all we kuow of this matter. 

There arc here two vern unbulcatis, and but one in 
the human ſubject 5 becauſe the extreme branches co- 
ming from thc. ſeveral ,placenti'@ could not unite {0 
10011 as Liicy Wourd have don had they come all Hoem 
ONE Cake as in the human. k ; 

There is a fm reund Heſhy body that ſwims in the 


urige of this creature, mares, &c. which is the hippo» 


714115 Of Le alicients., Several idle opinions aud u ims 
have been cntertalncd as to its uſe; but thai ſeems to 
be it] unknown, or how It is generated Cr tivulitlied, 
for it has no connection with the fœtus or placentalæ. 
Flaviig thus coniidercd the leycral involucr: of this 
animal in a ſctus ſtate, let us next obſerve the ſpecia- 
litics im its internal ſtructure peculiar to a fans. 76 
The umbilical vein joins the ven portarum in the Vena um- 
apfula Cliſſoniuua, without lending off any branches bilicalis. 
as it does iu the human ſubject. Ihis vein ſoon after 
birth turns to a ligament; yet there are ſome inſtan— 
ces Where it has remained pervious for ſcveral years 
after birth, and occationed a hzmorriage, We may 
next obſerve the duct called carnaus venus, poiug 
ſtraight from the capſula Gliſſoniang to the vera cava 4 
this turns alſo afterwards to a ligament. The umbili- 
cal arteries riſe at acutc angles from the internal iliacs, 
whatever {onic may ſay to the courary ; theſe alio be- 
come impervious. 1 e 
The pulmonary artery coming from the right ven— 
tricle of the heart divides into two; the largeſt, called 
canalis arterisſis, opens into the deſcending aorta ; the 
other divides into two, to ſerve the lungs on each fide. 
The foramen ovale is placed in the partition betwixt Foramen 
the right and left auricles. At the cdge of the hole Wale. 
is fixed a membrane, which when much ſtretched will 


1 
Canalis ve- 
nous. 


53 


cover it all over; but more calily yields to a force that 


acts from the right auricle to the left, than trom the 

After what has been ſaid, we may 

caſily underſtand how the circulation is performed in a 99 
foetus. The blood, being brought from the placenta The crcu 
of the mother, is thrown into the capſiuia Gliſſoniana, lation, 1.0 
where it is intimately blended with the blood in the Performed 
vena fportarum then part of this blood goes directly“ _ 
into the vena cava by the duclus venous; the reſt paſſes 
through the liver. Firſt, then, the whole is ſent from 
the vena cava into the right auricle, from whence part 


of it is ſent by the foramn vale into the left auricle ; 


the reſt paſſes into the right ventricle, then into the 
pulmonary artery; then the greateſt ſhare it receives 
is ſent immediately into the deſcending aorta by the 
canals artericſus, and the remainder circulates thrgffgh 
the lungs, and is ſent back by the pulmonary veins 
into the left auricle ; which, with the blood brought 
there by the foramen vwale, is ſent into the left ven— 
tricle, from whence it is driven by the aorta through 


the 
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the body. The great deligu of this mechaniſm is, 
that the waole mais of blood migut not pus through 


— thc collapſed lunys of the fœtus; but that part ot. it 


99 
M<cihicurs 
Mery and 
Winllow, 
their 0p! - 
nions of it 
examined, 


might paſs through the Joramen ovale and cafalis di te— 
rioſas, Without circulatiuz at all through the lungs. 
Tais was the opinion that uwuverially prevalicd till 
the cud ot the lait century, when it was violently op- 
poicd by Monlicur Mery, who is very tingular in ſcve— 
ral of his opinions. tle will not allow that the fora- 
men ovale tranſmits blood from the right to the left 
auricie, but on the contrary from the letr to the right; 


and that for no other reaton but becanie he obſerved 


the pulmonary artery in a iatus larger than the aorta, 
Mr Winitow endeavours to reconcile theſe ty opi- 
nions, by {aying the blood may paſs either way, and 
that it is here as it were blended ; his reaſon is, that on 
putting the heart iu water, the torainen ovale tranſmits 


it any way, Ar Rohaul, profesor Of anatomy at 1 u- 


ria, and formerly onc of Mery's icholars, ſtrougly de- 
fends his maſter, and criticites Mr WIn low. 
he principally builds on, is che appearance this fora- 
men has iu ſome dried preparations : this Mr Wainflow 
will notallow as a proof. Afterall, the common opinion 
ſcems mo{t probable ; and that for the following rea- 
ſons: Firſt, the pulmonary artery berg larger lignifies 
nothing, fine its coats are not only thinner and will be 
more call diitended, bit alſo the reliſtance to the 
blood in the pulmonary artery from the collapſed lungs 
15 greater than the refittance to the blood in the aorta. 
Secondly, it we {hould allow any of theie two uncoin- 
mon opinions, we thould have the right ventricic vait- 
ly more capacious than the left; for if we ſuppoſe rhe 


foram?n voals to be capable of trantinitting one-third of 


the whole maſs of blood in any given time, and the 


canal;s arteriofits as much in the tame time, then you 


will {ind, that, according to Mr Mery's opinion, the 
whole mass of blood being driven from the right ven- 
tricle into the pulmonary artery, one-third paſles by the 
canalis arteriofus into the delcending aorta, two-thirds 
paſſinz through the lungs and returhing into the left 
anricle ; onc-half of Which portion, or o1c-third of the 
whole: maſ;, pales by the foramen gude into the right 


auricle; and the other, or the laſt third, will be fent 


into the left ventricle, and thence expciled into the 
aorta; which third, with that from the pulmonary ar- 
tery by the canals arterivfſus, circulutiug through the 
body, are returned in the right auricle, where meet- 
ing with the other third from the farmen vale, with 
it they are {cnt into the right ventricle id undergo the 
fame courſe. Thus the whole mats is expelled by the 
right ventricle, and only one-third by tie left, If this 
was the caſe, why is not the riglit yeatricle three times 
as large and ſtrong as the left?! 

Then if, 2:-ording to Mr Winſlow's ſyſtem, the f- 
ram? ooaletranimnits equal q ia itities from both auricles, 


this comes to the ſame as if there was no foramen nal? 


at all: that is to ſay, the whole maſs going from the 
right auricle 1nto the right ventricle and pialmonary 
artery, one-third of the whole maſs paſſes into the wor- 
ta through the canalis arterinſics ; the other two-thirds 
paſſing through the lungs, return to the left auricle and 


ventricle, Thus the rizht ventricle cxpels the whole 


maſs ; the left, only two-thirds. _ | 
But if, according tothe common opinion, we ſuppoſe 
the forames ovale to convey the blood from the right to 
| 2 


What 


IVE AN ATOM TY. 


the left auricle, then one-third paiies this way into the 
leit ventricle ; the other two-thirds are ſcut by the right 
ventricle mto the pulmonary artery: from whence one- 
third pailes by the canals arterig/us mto the aorta de— 
ſeendens ; the other third circulates through the lungs, 
and is returned into the leit ventricle ; where meeting 
With that from the foramen ovale, it is therewith ex- 
pelled into the aorta, aud With the one-third tranſinit- 
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ted by the casalis arterivfus returns into the right auricle 


to run the fame race as before. i hus we conclvde, 
that rwo-thirds arc expelled by cach yeutricle, and the 
whole circulates through the body ; and hence they 
come to be of pretty equal dimenſions. In all this calcu- 
lation no regard has been had to the blood diſcharged 
from the umbilical veffels; but the greater quantity re- 
turned by the veins, than ſent out by the arteries, ſtill 
argues for the common opinion. | 


1 he &/d4nezs in the foetus are compoſed of different 
lobes, which ſerve to give us an idea of the kidneys 
being a conperies of ditterent glands : theſe lobes be- 
ing kept contipuous by the external membrane, are 
preſſed by the other viſcera, till at length they unite. 

We now come to conlider the creature as a rumi- 
nant animal. There are no dertes inciſores in the ap- 
per jaw; but the gums are pretty hard, and the tongue 
rough. This roughneſs is occatoned by the loug ſharp 
pointed papillæ with which the whole ſubſtance ot 1t 
is covered. Theſe papillæ are turned towards the 
throat; ſo that by their means the food, having ence 
got into the mouth, is not ecalily pulled back. The 
animals therctore ſupply the detect of teeth by wrap- 
ping their tongue round a tuft of graſs ; and ſo, preſ- 
lig it againſt che upper jaw, keep it ſtretched, and 
cut it with the teeth of the under jaw; then, without 
chewing, through it down into the oeſophagus, which in 
theſe creatures conſiſts of a double row of ſpiral fibres 
decuflating ond another. AJ] animals which ruminate 
muſt have more ventricles then one; ſome have two, 
ſome three ; our preſent ſubjcet has no leſs than four, 
The food is carricd directly down into the firſt, which 
lies upon the left fide, and is the largeſt of all; it is 
called yacp, ventricilns, and £51 by Way of eminence. 
It is what is called by the general name of parnch by 
the vulyar. There are no rugæ upon its internal ſur- 
face; but inſtead of theſe there are a vait number of 
{mall blunt pointed procciies, by which the whole has 
a general ronghiuctſs, and the ſurface is extended to ſe- 
veral times the ſize of the paunch 1tſeif, The food, 
by the force of its muſcular coat, and the liquors pour- 
ed in here, is ſufficiently macerated ; after which it is 
forced up hence by the oeſophagus into the mouth, 
and there It is made very ſmall by maſtication ; this 
is what is properly called chewing the cut, or rumination ; 
for which purpole the dentes molares are exceedingly 
well fitted : for inſtead of being covered with a thin 
cruſt, the enamel on them conſiſts. of perpendicular 
plates, between which the bone is bare, and conſtantly 
wearing faſter than the enamel, ſo that the tooth re- 
mins good to extreme old age; and by means of 
theic teeth, the ramination is carricd on for a long time 
withour any danger of ſpoiling them. After ru- 
mination, the food is ſent down by the gullet into 
the ſecond ſtomach ; for the œeſophagus opens indif- 
ferently into both It ends cxactly where the two 


ſtoinachs meet ; and there is a ſmooth gutter with ri- 
ſing 
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Of Qu ſing edges which leads into the ſecond ſtomach, from 
drypeds. thence to the third, and alſo to the fourth: however, 


95 


Inteſtina. 


not ſuch a mechaniſm in their digeſtive organs. 
ſes, aſſes, &c. have but one ſtomach, where praſs 1s 


altered, 
in theſe creatures, a ruminant animal will be ſerved 


the creature has a power to direct it into which it will, 
Some tell us, that the drink gocs into the ſecond ; but 


that might caſily be determined by making them drink 


before ſlaughter. The ſecond ſtomach, which is the 
anterior and ſmaller, is called z«-2u923.3;, reticulum, ho- 
reycomb, the bonnet, or king's hood, It conſiſts of a 

reat number of cells on its internal ſurface, of a regu- 
Fo pentagonal figare, like to a honeycomb, Here the 
food is farther macerated; from which it is protruded 
into the third, called «ms; or omaſium, unge the many 
ples, becauſe the internal ſurface riſes up into a great 
many placz or folds, and ſſ ratum ſuper ſtratum, accord- 
ing to the length of this ſtomach, Some of theſe pli- 


cæ are farther produced into the ſtomach, than others; 
i, e. firſt two long ones on each fide, and within theſe 


two ſhorter in the middle, &c. There are numberleſs 
glandular grains like millet-ſeeds diſperſed on its plicæ, 
from which ſome authors call this ſtomach the met. 


From this it paſſes into the fourth, whoſe names are 


uwvveper, abomaſſum, caille, or the red, which is the name 
it commonly has becauſe of its colour. This much 
reſembles the human ſtomach, or that of a dog ; only 
the inner folds or plicæ are longer and loofler ; and it 
may alſo be obſeryed, that in all animals there is only 


one digeſtive ſtomach, and that has the ſame coagula- 


ting power in the foetus as the fourth ſtomach in this 
animal; whence this might not improperly be called 
the only true ſtomach. Caillè ſigniſies curdled ; and 
hence the French have given that as a name to this 
fourth ſtomach, becauſe any milk that is taken down 
by young calves is there curdled. It is this fourth 
ſtomach, with the milk curdled in it, that is common- 
ly taken for making runnct; but after the bile and 
pancreatic juice enter, this coagulation is not to be 


found, which ſhews the uſe of theſe liquors. There 


are other creatures which uſe the ſame food, that have 
Hor- 


macerated, and a liquor for their nouriſhment extract- 
ed, and the remainder ſent ont by the anus very little 
From this different ſtructure of the ſtomach 


with one-third leſs food than another of equal bulk : 


_ pgraliers are ſufficiently acquainted with this. The 


reaſon is, that ruminating animals have many and 
ſtrong digeſtive organs; all their food is fully prepa- 
red, and almoſt wholly converted into chyle: But a 
horſe's ſtomach 1s not fitted for this; ſo that he re- 
quires a much greatcr quantity of food to extract the 
{ame nouriſhment. 8 : 
The guts of theſe creatures are of a conſiderable 
length in proportion to the bulk of the body ; and 
this confirms what we Aid formerly on the ſubject of 
the inteſtines of a dog, viz, that the length and capa- 
city of the guts were different in different animals, ac- 
cording to the nature of their food. | 
The duodenum is formed here much the ſame way as 
in a dog, and the general intention kept in view with 
regard to the mixture of the bile and pancreatic lymph. 
The great guts here hardly deſerve that name, their 
diameter differing very little from that of the ſmall 
ones ; but to compenſate this they are much longer pro- 


this operation. 


Chap. I. 


portionally than a dog's are, being convolnted as the of Qua. 


ſmall guts are. 


The cæcum is very large and long. ernpecs. 


The dipeſtion of the cow, as well as ſome other ani — 


mals, is accompanied with a peculiar kind of action 
called rumination; the intention of which ſeems to be, 


that the food may be ſufficiently comminuted, and 
thus more fully acted upon by the ſtomach : for it is 


not obſerved that a calf ruminates as long as it is fed 
only upon milk, though the action takes place as ſoon 
as it begins to eat ſolid food. But it is to be obſerved, 
that as long as a calf feeds only upon milk, the food 
deſcends immediately into the fourth ſtomach (which, 
as has been already mentioned, ſeems only capable of 
performing the operation of digeſtion) without ſtop- 
ing in any of the firſt three. The rumination does 
not take place till after the animal has caten a pretty 
large quantity : after which ſhe lies down, if ſhe cau 
do it conveniently, and begins to chew ; though the 
operation will take place in a ſtanding poſture, if ſhe 
cannot lie down. 
riſe from the ſtomach with great velocity, almoſt as if 
ſhot from a muſket. This ball the animal chews very 
accurately, and then ſwallows it again, and fo on al- 
ernately, till all the food ſhe has eaten has undergone 
This is caſily explained from the 
ſtructure of the oeſophagus, which has one ſet of fibres 


calculated for bringing up the graſs, and another for 


taking it down. 


By means of rumination, the cow extracts a much 


larger proportion of nouriſhment from her food than 


thoſe animals which do not ruminate; and hence ſhe 
is contented with much worſe fare, and ſmaller quan- 
titics of it, than a horſe; hence alſo the dung of 


cows, being much more exhauſted of its fine parts 
than horſe-dung, proves much inſerior to it as a 


manure. 

The /þ/een differs not much either in figure or ſitua- 
tion from that of a dog; but it is a little more firm- 
ly fixed to the diaphragm, there not being here ſo 
much danger of this viſcus's being hurt in the flexions 
of the ſpine, | 


The liver is not ſplit into ſo many lobes in this 


creature as cither in a man or dog; which depends 


on the ſmall motion this creature enjoys in its ſpine, 
which made ſuch a diviſion needleſs, This alſo con- 
firms what we formerly advanced on this head. 

Their veſica urinaria is of a pyramidal ſhape. It is 
very large, and more membranaccous: for the urine 


of theſe creatures not being ſo acrid as that of carni- 
vorous animals, there was no ſach occaſion for expel- 


ling it ſo ſcon. 


In this action a ball is obſerved to 
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The male is provided with a looſe pendulous /crotum, Scrotums 
and conſequently with veſculæa ſeminales, The female Veſiculz 
organs differ from thoſe of a bitch, moſtly as to the ſeminalcs. 


form of the cornua uteri, which are here contorted 
in form of a ſnail. In this, and all uniparous animals, 
they contain only part of the ſecundines; but in 
bitches, and other multiparons animals, they run 
ſtraight up in the abdomen, and contain the feetus 


themſelves, 


The ſituation of the Feart is pretty much the ſame 
with that of a dog, only its point is rather ſharper : 
In us, the heart beating continually againſt the ribs, 


and both ventricles going equally far down to the con- 


ſtitution 
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of Fowls. ſtitution of the apex, it is very obtuſe : but here the 
— apex is made up only of the left yentricle, ſo is more 
acute, 

Aorta aſ- The aorta in this creature is juſtly divided into a- 
tendens ſcending and deſcending, though this diviſion is ill found- 
and deſcen- cd either in a dog or man; and it has certainly been 
dens. from this ſubject that the older anatomiſts took their 


263 
extremities are ſituated ſo far back, as to make us at of Fowls. 
firſt think they would be in continual hazard of falling 
down forwards when they walk: but this is prevented 

by their holding up their heads and neck, ſo as to 

make the centre ot gravity fall upon the feet; and 

when they have occaſion for climbing up a ſteep place, 

they ſtretch out their heads and necks forward, eſpe- 


102 


conſider the ſpecialties in the viſcera of each kind, we Carnivorous animals are provided with ſtrong crook- A peculiar 
muſt obſerve what both ſpecics agree in. ed claws for the catching their prey: robs uſe mechaniſm 
5 | 1 1 them for ſwimming ; and, principally for this purpoſe, in the toes 
5 eee e een enen have a ſtrong Sg membrane interpoſed betwixt the of fowls. 
2 FowLs have a particular covering of feathers diffe- toes. There is a beautiful mechaniſm to be obſerved 
1 p 2 er 400 re i iim erve 
vering. rent from all other creatures, but exactly well ſuited in the tocs of fowls, which is of conſiderable uſe to 
to their manner of life; for it not only protects them them. For their toes are naturally drawn together, 
from the injuries of the weather, but ſerves them in or bended, when the foot is bended: this is owing to 
their progreſſion through that thin aerial element they the ſhortneſs of the tendons of the toes, which paſs 
are for the molt part employed in; and as ſome fowls over them, which is analogous to our heel; and that 
live much inthe water, their feathers being continual- the toes are ſet in the circumference of a circle, as our 
ly beſmeared with an oily liquor, Keeps the water from fingers are: Hence, when the foot is bended, the ten- 
ſoaking into their ſkins, and fo prevents the bad ef- dons muſt conſequently be much ſtretched ; and, ſince 
fects which it would infallibly otherwiſe produce. they arc inſerted into the toes, muſt of neceſſity bend 
104 Fowls have the ſtrongeſt muſcles of their whele bo- them when the foot is bended; and when the foot is 
THHE ow d inſerted into their wings; whence by the way we extended, the flexors of the toes are again relaxed, 
wings, how | SP = g 55 xt: 
furniſned. may obſerve, that it is altogether impoſſible for man and they therefore expanded. This is alſo of great 
to buoy himſelf up into the air like birds, even though uſe to different kinds of fowls : thus the hawk de- 
he had proper machines in place of wings, unleſs he ſcending with his legs and feet extended, ſpreads his 
were likewiſe provided with muſcles ſtrong enough for talons over his prey; and the weight of his body bend- 
Why ad moying them, which he has not. In the next place, ing his feet, the toes arc contracted, and the prey is 
placed in their wings are not placed in the middle of their bo- ſeized by the talons. This is alſo of great uſe to wa- 
the middle dies, but a good deal further forwards; whence. it ter-fowls: for had there been no ſuch contrivance as 
of the bo- would at firſt view appear, that their heads would be this, they muſt have Joſt as much time when they pull. 
dy. crect, and their poſterior parts moſt depending when ed their legs in as they had gained by the former 


deſcriptions when they made this diviſion; for here 
the avrta diyides into two, the aſcending and deſcend- 
ing. | 
| Cnar. II. Of Fowls. 


Tux next claſs of animals we come to conſider are 
of the feathered kind; which are divided into the 
grantvorous and carnivorous, But before We g0 on to 


raiſcd in the air: but by ſtretching out their heads 
which act upon the leyer of a long neck, they alter 
their centre of gravity pretty much; and alſo by fil- 
ling the ſacs or bladders in the inſide of their abdomen 
with air, and expanding their tail, they come to make 
the poſterior part of their bodies conſiderably higher; 
and thus they fly with their bodies nearly in an hori- 
zontal ſituation. Hence we find, that if their necks 
are kept from being ſtretched out, or if you cut a- 
way their tails, they become incapable of flying any 
conſiderable way. 

The largeneſs of the wings in different fowls varies 
according to the occaſions of the creature. Thus birds 
of prey, who mult fly a conſiderable way to provide 
their food, have large ſtrong wings; whereas domeſtic 
birds, who find their nouriſhment almoſt every where, 
bave very ſhort and but ſmall wings. Their tail is of 
uſe in aſſiſting to raiſe them in the air; though the 


cially if they are ſhort-legged, the better to preſerve 
properly the balance of the body. Thus we may ob- 


{ſerve a gooſe entering a barn-door, where generally 


there is an aſcending ftep, to ſtretch out its neck, 
which before was raiſed, and incline its body forwards. 
This is laughed at by the common people, who aſcribe 


it to a picce of folly in the pooſe, as if afraid of 


knocking its head againſt the top of the door. 


ſtroke; but, as the parts are now framed, whenever 
the creature draws in its foot, the toes are at the ſame 
time bended and contracted into leſs ſpace, ſo that the 
reſiſtance made apainſt the water is not near ſo great 
as before; on the contrary, when they ſtretch their 
foot, their tocs are extended, the membrane betwixt 
them expanded, and conſequently a greater reſiſtance 
made to the water, Again, ſuch ſowls as live moſtly 
in the air, or have occaſion to ſuſtain themſelves on 


branches of trees in windy weather, and even in the 
night-time when aſleep, while all their muſcles are 


ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of relaxation; ſuch have 
10 more to.do but lean down the weight of their bo- 
dies, and their toes continue beaded without any 
muſelcs being in action; and whenever they would 
diſentangle themſelves, they raiſe up their bodies, by 
which their feet, and conſcquently their toes, are ex- 
tended. | | 


The roſtrum, bill, or beak of fowls, is compoſed of The pci 
two mandibulæ; and, as in quadrupeds, the upper one ty in the 
has no motion but what it poſſeſſes in common with beaks of 
the head. But parrots are an exception to this rule; 2 Ry 
for they can moye the upper mandible at pleaſure ; “e &. 
this is excceding convenient, as it enables them to lay 
hold of wha'icycr comes in their way. Carniyorons 

owls. 


chief purpoſe of it is to ſerve as a rudder in guiding 
their flight, whilſt they uſe their wings as we do oars 
in putting forward a boat. The beſt account of this 
manner of progreſſion of fowls is given by Alfonſus 
Borellus, in his treatiſe De Motu Animaliumy; and in the 
Religious Philoſopher we have Borelli's doctrineſtripped 
pretty much of its mathematical form. The poſtcrior 
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Of Fow!s. fovls have their beaks long, ſharp, and crooked ; the 
— domeſtic fol, ſuch as the hen-kind, &c. have ſtrong 

ſhort breaks, commodtouſly nited to dig up and break 
their ond; the Water-towis, again, hav clog or very 
broad ſ:oop-like bcaks, which i, mott con, Enie It tor 
them. The ftcraum of fowhs'4 is much larger propor- 
1 tionally than the human, and has a ridge ring in its 
middle for the more commodions origin 01 the muſcles 
that move the Wings. It is alſo [eſs movcable than 
ours; for had it been very moveable, a great deal of 
the force employed for moving the Wings would at 
cver?7 contraction of the muſcles have been lolt, Or 
elſe ſome other muſcles muſt have come i play to keep 
firm the ſternum; but this additional weight would 
have been inconvenient for their progreſſion. 
What other things are moſt remarkable in the ſtruc- 
ture of the ſeveral viſcera, we mall contider in that 
com mon domeltic animal the cork or hen, and after— 


wards obſerve the difference of their vilcera chy lopoie-. 


tica {rom a cariilyorous fowl, 
SECT. II. Anatomy of the Domeſlic Cuck. 


TnouGHh this kind of birds live upon food ſome— 
what ſimilar to that of man, yet as they have no teeth 
to ſcparate or break down this food, we would expect 
to find ſomething to compentate tor the Want of teeth, 
ſymething remarkable in the organs of di, geltion: we 


108 ſhall therefore begin with theſe parts. 
Ocſopha- The r/ophrannsy of this creature runs down its neck, 
us. ſomewhat inclined to the right tide; and terminateés in 


lngluvies. a pretty large membranous ſac, which is the ing rluvics 

or crop, where the food is macerated and ditiolved by 

a liquor ſeparated by the plans, which are catily ob- 

ſerved every where on the internal lurtace of this bag. 

The effect of this maceration may be very well obter- 

ye] in pigeons, who are ſometimes in danger of being 

ſuffocated by the peaſe, &. they feed upon, tw elling 

to ſich an immenſe bulk in their ingluvies, that they 

can neither pet npwards nor dowi wards. If it be a 

favourite towl, it mizht be preſerved by opening, the 

109 ſac, taking out the peaſe, and ſewing up the wound, 

Ventricu- 

lus ſuccen- remaining part of the ovſophagus into the vie 

turiatus ſeu ſiſecenturiatiis, Or infundibirinm Fegeri, which is a con- 

infuudibu- uation of the pullet with more numerous glands, 
lum. | 

which at length gets into the true ſtomach or pizzard, 

ventricults calloſus, which conſiſts of two very ſtrong 

muſcles covered externally with a tendinons aponcuro— 

1is, and lined on the inside by a very thick firm mem— 

brane, which we evidently diicoyer to be a production 

of the cnticula. This might have been proved in ſome 

meaſure 4 pr iort, from taking notice, that this mem— 

brane, which in chicks is only a thin flight pellicle, by 

dervrecs turns thicker and (tronper the more attrition-it 


ſuffers 3 but there is no other animal ſubſtance, fo far 


as we know, which grows more hard and thick by be- 
ing ſubjected to attrition, excepting the cuticula.— 
Hence may be drawn ſome kind of proof of what 
has been affirmed concerning the tunica velloſa of the 


110 
Fpidermis 
invelts the 
internal 
ſurface of 
all the ca- 
vitics and 


was in part a continnation of the cpidermis; nay, a! 
the hollow parts of the body, even arteries, veins, 5 


_ veſſels of ſeem to be lined with a production of this membrane, 
the human or one analgous to it. The uſe of the internal coat 
body. 
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the molt ſolid rugged little ftints they ind; 


The food getting out of this ſac goes down by the 


which ſeparate a liquor to dilute the food {t1'] more, 


(lomach and inteſtines in the human body, VIZ. that x 


Chap. H. 


of the ſtomach of fowis is to detend the more tender Of Fowls, 


parts of that vitcus nom the hard grains and * n 
tones thoje creatures take down, The ute of th 
£1ZZard 15 to compentaic ivr the wantot teeth ; and i 
is Well tted for this purpoſe IJTOl Lic cat lrenpth 
It polictlcs, | 
1be digeſtion of theſe animals is performed merely 
by att rition, as is evinced by any Caper! ments; and 
it is further allilled by the herd Lodics th Cy 1 allow. 
We ſce them daily take don contiderable humbers of 
and thelſe 
can ſcrve lor no other piurpole then to help the tritura— 
tion of their aliments. After theſe pebbles, by be- 
coming imooth,-are unfit for this office, they are 
thrown up by the mouth. Fence fouls that arc long 
connucd, though cver fo well fed, turn can for wait 
01 theſe ſ.oues to help their digeſtion. J his was 
put beyond all dijpute by Mr Tauvry, who pave a ſpe- 
cics of metal to an oſt ith, convex on one ſide and 
concave on the her, Dit, ear ved en both; and open— 
ing the creature's bod ſome time atter, jt was found, 
that the carving on the convex ſide Was all obliterated, 
while the engraved character remained the ſane as be- 
fore 01 the concave fide, which was not ſubjected to 


the ſtomach's preſture: which could not have happen— 


ed had digeſtion been performed by a menſtruum, or 
any other way vhatloever; but ma be calily ſolved 
by allowing a fimple mechanical preuure to take place. 

c arc, how ever, by nomcails to conclude tron: this, 
as ſome have too Tathly done, that in the human body 
digeſtion is performed by fimple attrition; otherwilte 
we may, with cqual ſtrength of rcaton, by as good 
arguments drawn trom wh rt isob{erved int, ſhes, prove 

thai the aliments are diſſolved in our ſtom acks by the 
action of a nienſtruum. Put this method of reaſons 
ing 15 very faulty; Dor can It ever bring 118 10 the true 
ſolution of any philoſophical or medical problem. It. 
is very plain, hince the ſtructure of the parts of the 
human ſtomach are ſo very different from that of this 
creature, that it is fooliſh and unreaſonable io imagine 
both of them capablè of producing the ſame eflects. 
At cach end of the ſtomach, there arc as it were two 
particular ſacs of a ditierent texture from the reſt 
of the ſtomach, not conſiſting of ſtronp muſcular 
fibres; they ſeem to be receptacles for the ſtones 


(eſpecially at the end which is fartheſt from the ori- 


fice), while the digeſted aliment is protruded into the 

inteſtines. 
Spallanzani, however, has lately found, that pebbles 

are not at all necefiary to the trituration of the ſod 

of theſe animals. At the ſame time, he does not de- 

ny, that when pat in motion by the gaſtric muſcles, 

they are capable of producing ſome ef:e& on the con- 

tents of the ſtomach ; but is inclined io belicve, that 

they are not ſonght for and ſelected by deſign, as ma— 

ny ſyppoſe, but becauſe they frequently happen to be 

mixed with the food. 111 
The dug denim begins pretty near the ſame place at Duode- 
which the œſophagus emers; yet notwithſtanding the num. 

vicinity of theſe two tubes, thealiments are jn no dan- 

ger of getting out before they arc perfectly digeſted, 

by reaſon of a protube rance, or ſeptum aue dit, betwixt 

the orifices: and in thoſe creatures who have ſuch a 

ſtrong muſcular ſtomach, it'is a matter of great indit- 

ference whether the entry of the œſophagus or pylorns 


be 
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Of Fowls. be higheſt, provided that the entry from the œſopha- 
——— pus docs not allow the food to regurgitate, ſiuce the 
force of the ſtomach can calily protrude it towards the 
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producing the ſame effects on the ſeveral contained viſ- Of Fowls. 
ccra, as theſe muicles would have done, without the 
inconveniency of their additional weight; and condu- py 773 


the veſicles 


in the ab- 
domen, 


which veſicles, according to Dr Monro, ſerve two very 
conſiderable uſes. 
ſpecifically light, when they have a mind to aſcend and 
buoy themſelves up when flying, by diſtending their 
lungs with air, and alſo ſtraiten their trachea arteria, 
aid ſo return the air. Secondly, they ſupply the place 
of a muſcular diaphragm and ſtrong abdominal muſcles; 
Vol. V. b 


The one is to render their bodies 


duodenum. This gut is moſtly in the right ſide, and cing as much to the excluſion of the egg and feces, — 
112 hangs pendulous in their abdomen, having its two ex- Lr Hunter hath lately made ſome curious diſcoye- e lup- 
Ductus tremities fixed to the liver. The duttus choledochus ries relative to theſe internal receptacles of air in the plied. 
choledo- enters near its termination, where it mounts up again bodies of birds. Some of them are lodged in the 
chus. to be fixed to the liver; and leſt, by the contraction fleſhy parts, and ſome in the hollow bones ; but all of 
of the iuteſtines, the bile ſhould paſs over without be- them communicate with the lungs. He informs us, 
ing intimately blended with the chyle, that duct enters that the air-cells which are found in the ſoft parts have 
downwards, contrary to the courſe of the food, aud no communication with the cellular membrane which 
contrary to what is obſerved in any of the animals we is common to birds as well as other animals. Some of 
| have yet mentioned. But {tili the general intention is them communicate immediately with each other; but 
kept in view, in allowing theſe juices the faireſt chance all of them by the intervention of the lungs as a com- 
113 of being intimately blended with the food. mon centre. Some of them are placed in cavities, as 
Inteitina The all guts are proportionally longer than thoſe the abdomen ; others in the interſtices of Parts, as 
tenuia. of carnivorous birds, for the general cauſe already aſ- about the breaſt. The bones which receive air are of 
ſigned. At the end of the ilium they have two large two kinds; ſome of them divided into innumerable 
inteſtina caca, one on cach fide, four or five inches cells; others hollowed out into one large canal. They 
long, coming off from the {ide of the rectum, and a- may be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as do not receive air, 
ſcending; and we find them containing part of the by having leſs ſpecific gravity ; by being leſs vaſcular ; 
food: Theſe ſerve as reſervoirs to the teces; which, by containting little oil; by having no marrow nor 
after ſome remora, there regurgitate into what ſoon blood in their cells; by having leſs hardneſs and firm- 
becomes the rectum ; which, together with the excre- neſs than others; and by the paſlage for the air being 
tories of urine and organs of generation, empties itſelf perceivable. „ | 
into the common cloaca. The ſmall inteſtines are The mechaniſm by which the lungs are fitted for 
connected by a long looſe meſentery, which has little conveying air to theſe cavities is, their being attached 
or no fat accompanying the blood-veſſels, there being to the diaphragm, and connected alſo to the ribs and 
116 no hazard of the blood's being ſtopped. ſides of the vertebræ. The diaphragm is perforated 
Pancreas. The pancreas in the creature lies betwixt the two in ſeveral places by pretty large holes, allowing a free 
folds of the duodenum, and ſends two or three ducts paſſage of air into the abdomen. To each of theſe 
117 into this gut pretty near the biliary. holes is attached a diſtinct membranous bag, thin and 
The ſpleen. The leen is here of a round globular figure, ſitua- tranſparent. The lungs open at their anterior part in- 
ted between the liver and ſtomach; and betwixt theſe to membranous cells, which lie upon the ſides of the 
and the back-bone it enjoys the ſame properties as in pericardium, and communicate with the cells of the 
other animals, viz. large blood-veftels, &c. All its ſternum. The ſuperior parts of the lungs open into 
| blood is ſent into the vera portarim, and has a perpe- cells of a looſe net-work, through which the trachea 
118 tual conquaſlation. It has no excretory, as far as we and œſophagus paſs, When theſe cells are diſtended 
Lives, know. Their /iver is divided into two equal lobes by with air, it indicates paſſion, as in the caſe of the 
a pellacid membrane, running according to the length turky-cock, pouting-pigeon, &c. | 
of their body: and hence we mly obſerve, that it is Theſe cells communicate with others in the axilla, 
not proper to that bowel to lie on the right fide ; which and under the large pectoral muſcle ; and thoſe with 
is ſtill more confirmed by what we obſerve in fiſhes, the cavity of the os humeri, by means of ſmall open- 
119 where the greateſt part of it lies in the left ſide. ings in the hollow ſurface near the head of that bone. 
Veſica ſel- The ſhape of their gall- bladder is not much different Laſtly, The poſterior edges of the lungs have open- 
lis. from that of quadrupeds; but is thought to be longer ings into the cells of the vertebræ, ribs, os ſacrum, 
in proportion to the ſize of the animal, and is farther and other bones of the pelvis, from which the air finds 
120 removed from the liver. 1 paſſage o the cavity of the thigh-bone. 
Cor. The principal difference to be remarked in their Concerning the uſe of theſe cavities the doctor con- 
heart, is the want of the valonule tricyſpides, and their jectures, that they are a kind of appendage to the 
121 place being ſupplied by one fleſhy flip. _ lungs ; and that, like the bags continued through the 
pulmones, The Juufgs are not looſe within the cavity of the tho- bellies of amphibious animals, they ſerve as a kind of 
their ſtrue- rax, but fixed to the bone all the way; neither are reſervoirs of air, They aſſiſt birds during their flight, 
turc and they divided into lobes, as in thoſe animals that have which muſt be apt to render frequent reſpiration diffi- 
ules, a large motion in their ſpine. They are two red ſpon- cult, He farther inſinuates, that this conſtruction of 
gy bodies, covered with a membrane that is pervious, the organs of reſpiration may aſſiſt birds in ſinging : 
122 and which communicates with the large veſicles or air- which he thinks, may be inferred from the long con- 
The uſe of bags that are diſperſed over their whole abdomen; tinuance of ſong between the breathings of a canary- 


bird. On tying the trachea of a cock, the animal 
breathed through a canula introduced into his belly; 
another through the os humeri, when cut acroſs; and 
a hawk through the os femoris. In all theſe caſes the 
animals ſoon died. In the firſt, the doctor aſcribes 
the death to an inflammation of the bowels ; but in 
the laſt, he owns it was owing to difficult breathing, 

| LI What 
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Of Fowls, W hat took place, however, was ſufficient to ſhow that 
cke animals really did breathe through the bone. 
When we examine the upper end of the trachea, we 
obſerve a rima gloltidis with muſcular ſides, which may 
act in preventing the food or drink from paſling into 
the lungs; for there is no epip/ottis as in man and qua- 
drupeds. | 
The trachea arteria, near where it divides, is very 
much contracted ; and their voice is principally owing 
to this coarctation. If you liſten attentively to a cock 
crowing, you will be ſenſible that the noiſe docs not 
proceed from the throar, but deeper; nay, this very 
pipe, when taken ont of the body, and cut off a little 
after its diviſion, and blown into, will make a ſqueak- 
ing noiſe, ſomething like the voice of theſe creatures, 
On each ſide, a little higher than this contraction, 
there is a muſcle ariſing from their ſternum, which 
dilates the trachea. The cartilages, of which the pipc 
is compoſed in this animal, go quite round it ; where- 
as in men and quadrupeds they are diſcontinued for 
about one-fourth on the back-part, and the interme- 
diate ſpace is filled up by a membrane. Neither is the 
trachea ſo firmly attached to their vertebræ as in the 
other creatures we have examined, This ſtructure we 
ſhall find of great ſcryice to them, if we conſider, that 
had the ſame ſtructure obtained in them as in ns, their 
breath would have been in hazard of being ſtopped at 
every flexion or twiſting of their neck, which they are 
frequently obliged to. This we may be ſenſible of by 
bending our. necks conſiderably on one fide, upon 
which we ſhall find a great ſtraitneſs and difficulty of 
breathing; whereas their trachea is better fitted for 
following the flectious of the neck by its looſe connee- 
tion to the vertebra. | 1 
Ia place of a cr lan diaphragm, this creature has 
nothing but a thin membrane connected to the pe- 
ricardium, which ſcparates the thorax and abgo— 
men. But belides this, the whole abdomen and tho- 
rax are divided by a longitudinal membrane or ne- 
diaſtinum connected to the lungs, pericardium, liver, 
ſtomach, and to the fat lying over their ſtomach and 
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Trachea 
Arteria. 


guts, which is analogous to an m2ztwm, and ſupplics 


its place, 

The /ymphatic /y/tem in birds conſiſts, as in man, of 
lactcal and lymphatic veſlels, with the thoracic duct. 
Ihe lacteals indeed, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, are the 

lymphatics of the inteſtines; and, like the other lym- 
phatics, carry only a tranſparent lymph ; and inſtead 


125 
ILymphatic 
ſyſtem. 


of one thoracic duct, there are two, which go to the 


jugular veins. In theſe circumſtances, it would feem 
7 


that birds differ from the human ſubject, ſo far at leaſt 


as we may judge from the diſſection of a 9%, the com- 
mon ſubject of this inquiry, and from which the fol- 
lowing deſcription is taken. 
Th lacteals run from the inteſtines upon the meſen— 
tcric vellels: thoſe of the duodenum paſs by the ſide 
of the pancreas; afterward they get upon the cæliac 


artery, of which the ſuperior meſenteric is a branch. 


Here they are joined by the lymphatics of the liver, 
and then they form a plexus which ſurrounds the cæ- 
| liac artery. Here alſo they receive a lymphatic from 
the gizzard, and ſoon after another from the lower 
part of the ceſophagus. Ar the root of the celiac 
artery they are joined by the lymphatics from the 
glandulæ renales, and near the ſame part by the lac- 
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Chap. II. 
teals from the other ſmall inteſtines, which veſſels ac- Of Fowl, 
company the lower meſenteric artery; but, before 
they join thoſe from the duodenum, receive from the 
rectum a lymphatic, which runs from the blood-veſſels 


of that gut. Into this Iymphatic ſome ſmall veſtels 
from the kidneys ſeem to enter at the root of the cæ- 
liac artery. The lymphatics of the lower extremities 
probably join thoſe from the inteſtines. At the root 
of the cæliac artery and contiguous part of the aorta, a 
nct-work is formed by the vellcls above deſcribed. 
From this net work ariſe two thoracic ducts, of which 
one lies on each fide of the ſpine, and runs obliquely 
over the lungs to the jupular vein, into the inſide of 
which it terminetes, ncarly oppoſite to the angle form- 
ed by the vein and this ſubclavian one. The thoracic 
duct of the left fide is joined by a large lymphatic, which 
runs upon the eſophagus. The thoracic ducts arc joined 
by the lymphatics of the neck, and probably by thoſe 
of the wings where they open into the jugular veins, The 


lympha ics of the neck generally conſiſt of two large 


branches, on each ſide of the neck, accompanyiug the 
blood-veſſels; and theſe two branches join near the low- 
er part of the neck, and torm a trunk which runs cloſe 


to the jugular vein, and opens into a lymphatic gland; 
from the oppolite tide of this gland a lymphatic comes 


out, which ends in the jugular vein, 
On the left fide, the whole of this lymphatic joins 
the thoracic duct of the ſame fide : but, on the right 
one, part of it gocs into the intide of the jugular vein 
a little above the angle; whilſt another joins the tho— 
racic duct, and with that duct forms a common trunk, 
which opens into the inſide of the jugular vein, a little 
below the angle which that vein makes with the ſub- 
clavian. This ſyſtem in birds differs moſt from that of 
quadrupeds, in the chyle being tranſparent and colour- 
leſs, and in there being no viſible lymphatic glands, 
neither in the courſe of the lactcals, nor in that of the 
lymphatics of the abdomen, nor near the thoracic ducts. 126 
The ki4z+ys lie in the hollow excavated in the ſide Kidneys. 
of the back-bone, from which there is ſent out a bluiſh- 
coloured canal * along by the ſide of the vas de- 
ferens, and terminating directly in the common cloa- 
ca. This is the wreter which opens by a peculiar a- 
perture of its own, and not at the penis. Fowls ha- 
ving no veſica urinaria, it was thought by ſome they 
never paſſed any urine, but that it went to the nou- 
riſhment of the feathers: but this is falſe; for that 
whitiſh ſubſtance that you ſce their greeniſh fæces co- 
vered with, and which turns afterwards chalky, is their 
urine. Let us next conſider the organs of generation 
of both ſcxcs, and firſt thoſe of the male. 127 
The teſticles are ſituated ore on each fide of the The organs 
back-bone; and are proportionally very large to the of geners- 
ercature's bulk. From theſe run out the aſa ſercini. tion in the 
fera; at firſt ſtraight; but afterwards reccde farther male. 
from the body of the teſticle, they acquire an undu- 
lat. d or convoluted form, as the epididymis in man. 
Theſe convolntions partly ſopply the want of v2ſicule 
ſeminales, their coition being at the ſame time very 
ſhort : Theſe terminate in the penis, of which the cock 
has two, one on each fide of the common cloaca, 
pointing directly outwards. They open at a diſtance 
from cach other, and are very ſmall and ſhort ; whence 
they have eſcaped the notice of anatomiſts, who have 
often denied their exiſtence. In birds there is no pro- 
| ſtate 
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of Fowls. ſtate gland. This is what is chiefly remarkable inthe Hence we fee with what difficulty they ſwallow Of Powls. 
— organs ot the male. dough or other fort of food that can be caſily moulded a caps 


; 15 8 The raceiss vitellorum, being analogous to the ova- 
dar * ria in the human ſubject, are atta hed by a proper 
membrane to the back-bone. Thus is very fine and 

thin, and continued down to the uterus. lis orihce is 
averſe with reſpect to the ovaria; yet notwichitand- 
ing, by the force of the 9rgaſmms vererens, it turns 
round and graſps the vitelus, which in its pailage 
through this duct, called the 7fundibulum, receives a 
thick gelatino 1s liquor, (ecreted by certain glands. 
This, with what it receives in the uterus, compoſes the 
white of the egg. By this tube then it 1s carricd into 
the uterus. The ſhell is lined with a membrane; and 


in the large end there is a bag full of air, from which 


129 there is no outlet. 
Uterus. The wterus is a large bag, placed at the end of the 
infundibulum, full of wrinkles on its inſide; here the 

egg is completed, receiving its laſt involucrum, and is 

at laſt puſhed out at an opening on the ſide of the com- 

mon cloaca, From the teſtes in the male being ſo 


very large in proportion to the body of the creature, 


there mult neceſſarily be a great quantity of ſemen ſe- 
cerned; hence the animal 1s falacious, and becomes 


! — 7 5 * — 
The want Capable of impregnating many temales. The want of 


of the veſi- the veſicule ſeminales is in ſome meaſure ſupplied by the 
culæ ſemi- convolutions of the vaſa deferentia, and by the ſmall 
nalcs, how diſtance betwixt the ſecerning and excretory organs. 
ſupplied. The two hene, contribute alſo very much to their thort 
coition ; at which time the opening of the uterus into 
the cloaca is very much dilated, that the effect of the 

ſemen on the vitelli may be the greater. 
A hen will of herſelf indeed lay eggs; but theſe 
are not impregnated, and yet appear entirely com- 
- plete, except that the ſmall black ſpot, which comes 
afterwards to be the rudiments of the chick, is not 

here to be obſerved. ; | 
After having obſerved the contents of the abdomen 
and thorax, we next procecd to examine the parts a- 


bout the neck and head. 5 


Theſe creatures, as was obſerygd of fowls in gene- 
ral, have no teeth. Some, indeed, have an appcar- 
ance of teeth; but theſe are only ſmall procctics or 
ſerræ riling ont from the mandible, without any ſoc- 

131 Ket, &c. which would have been needleſs, as they 
Tongue, its [wallow their food entire. But their taugu is made 
form, pretty firm, leſt it ſhould be hurt by the ſharp points 

of the grain they feed on. It is of a triangular fi- 


gure, and pointed before; and as by their depending 


poſture their meat is in hazard of falling out of their 


months, to prevent this there are ſeveral ſmall point- 


ed papillz ſtanding out upon their tongue and pa- 
late, with their points inclined backwards, allowing 
an caſy paſſage to the food, but hindering it to re- 
turn, | | 
We have here no velum palatinum, uvula, or epiglot- 
tis; and in place of two large holes opening into the 
noſe, there is only a long narrow rima ſupplied with 
pretty ſtrong muſcles, and ſuch another ſupplies the 
place of a glottis. The creature has a power of ſhut- 
tiny both at pleaſure; and the nature of their food 
ſeems not only to exempt them from the hazard of its 
getting into the noſe or trachea, but its ſharp points 
would hurt an uvula, or cpiglottis, if they had any. 


into any form. When we examine the upper end of 


the trachea, we obſcrve a rima glottidis with muſcular 
lides, which may act in preventing the food or drink 
from paſling into the lungs, for there is no epiglottis 
as in man aud quadrupeds. 

Their cranium is more cellular and cavernous than 
ours, By this means their heads are light, yet ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt external injuries; for the enlarging 
the diameter of bones contributes to their ſtrength. 
By this cavernous cranium the organ of ſmelling is 
ſuppoſed to be conliderably enlarged; and further, 
linging birds, as is obſerved by Mr Ray and Mr Der. 
ham, have this cavernons {tructare of the brain ſtill 
more obſervable: and we are told that the cavity of 
the tympanum communicates with the cells; but this 
ſcems rather founded on theory than matter of fact. 
Their brain is covered with the common membranes, 
but its external ſurface is not formed into ſo many 


gyræ or convolutions as ours, Its anterior part is quite 


{olid, of a cineritious colour, and ſo far has a reſem- 
blance of the corpora ſtriata as to give riſe to the ol- 
factory nerves. The whole of it appears to us as im- 
perfect, and we can ſcarce determine whether there be 
any thing analogous to athird or fourth yentricle : nei- 
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ther the corpus calloſum, fornix, nates, or teſtes, Cc. can 


be oblerved here; which parts therefore cannot be 
imagined as abſolutely neceſſary for the functions of 
life, lince we find theſe creatures perform them ſuf- 
ticiently well. We may perhaps think rheſe ſerve a 
particular uſe in man, who is a rational creature; but 


then quadrupeds enjoy them in common with men.“ 


Theſe protuberances, &c. ſeem rather to depend on 
the different diſpotition of the ſeveral parts, being va- 
riouſly connected and mecting in different directions 
in different places, than their 1 abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary ſor any particular uſe; and the uſes that have 
been aſſigned to different parts of the brain by authors, 
ſeem to have no foundation but in the author's fancy. 


I 

Their organ of /melling is very large, and well pro- The — 
vided with nerves; hence they have this ſenſation very of ſmell- 
acute. Ravens and other birds of prey give a ſure ing 


proof of this, by their being able to find out their prey, 
though concealed from their ſight and at a conſider- 
able diſtance, 

Thoſe birds that grope ſor their ſood in the waters, 
mud, &c. have large nerves, which run quite to the 


end of their bills, by which they find ont and diſtin- 


guiſh their food, 


Ihe anterior part of their eyes (inſtead of having the 
ſclerotic coat continued, fo as to make near a ſphere as 


in us) turns all of a ſudden flat; ſo that here the 


ſclerotic makes but half a ſphere; and the cornea riſes 
up afterwards, being a por ion of a very ſmall and di- 
ſtin& ſphere ſo that in theſe creatures there is a much 
greater difference betwixt the ſclerotic and cornua than 
in us. Hence their eyes do not jut out of their heads, 
as in man and quadrupeds As moſt of theſe creatures 
are continually employed in hedges and thickets, there- 
fore, that their eyes might he ſecured from theſe inju- 
ries, as well as from too much light when flying in the 
face of the ſun, there is a very clegant mechaniſm in 
their cyes. A membrane riſes from the internal can- 


L12 thus, 
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thus, which at pleaſure, like a curtain, can be made to 
cover the whole eye ; and this by means of a proper 
muſcle that riſes from the ſclerotic coat, and pallug 
round the optic nerves, runs through the muſculus vcult 
attoll:ns (by which however the optic nerves are not 
compreſſed) and palpebra, to be inſerted into the edge 


of this membrane, Whenever this muſcle ceaſes to 
act, the membrane by its own elaiticity again diſcovers 
the eye. This covering is neither pellucid nor opaque, 
both which would have been equally inconyenicut : but 
being ſomewhat tranſparent, allows as many rays to en- 
ter as to make any object juſt viſible, and it is ſafficient 
to direct them in their progreſſion. By means of this 
membrane it is that the cagle is ſaid to look at the ſun. 
Ouadrupecds alſo, as we mentioned before, have a ſmall 
membrana nictitaus. 8 | 

Beſides, all fowls have another particularity, the uſe 
of which is not ſo well underſtood ; and that is, a 
pretty long black triangular purſe, riling from the 


bottom of their eye juſt at the entry of the optic 


nerve, and ſtretched out iuto their vitreous humour, 


and one would imagine it gave ſome threads to the 


cryſtalline. To this the French (who probably were 
the firſt who took notice of it in their diſſections be- 


fore the Royal Academy) gave thename of bourſe notre, 


out hurting their eyes. 


traction (which may be as well allowed as that of the 


This may poſſibly ſerve to ſuffocate ſome of the rays 
of light, that they may ſce objects more diſtinctly with- 


vitreous, and ſeems to be joined allo to the cryſtalline, 
humours. If we ſuppoſe it to have a power of con- 


iris), it may ſo alter the poſition of the vitreous and 
cryſtalline humours, that the rays from any body may 


not fall perpendicularly upon the cryſtalline ; and this 
ſeems to be neceſſary in them, ſince they cannot change 


the figure of the anterior part of their eye ſo much as 


we can do: and as this animal is expoſed often to too 
great a number of rays of light, fo they have no 
tapetum, but have the bottom of their cye wholly black 
on the retina ; and in conſequence of this, fowls ſce 
very ill inthe dark. 
They have no external ear ; but in place thereof a 
tuft of very tine feathers coveriug the meoatus audity- 
rius, which eaſily allows the rays of iound to pals them, 
and likewiſe prevents duſt or au infect from getting 
in. Au external car, would have been inconvenient in 


their paſling through thickets, and in flying, &. A 


liquor is ſeparated in the external part of the car, or 
meats auditorius, to lubricate the paſſage, and further 
prevent the entrance of any inſects, &c. The mem- 
brana tympani is convex externally ; and no mnſcles 


are fix:d to the bones of their ear, v hich are rather of 


a ca laginous conſiſtence: any tremulons motions 
impr<iſed on the air are communicated in theſe crea- 
turcs merely by the ſpring and claſticity of theſe bones; 
ſo, probably, the membrane is not ſo ſtretched as i n the 
human car by muſcles. The ſemicircular canals are 
very diſtin, and eaſily prepared. 


SECT. III. 


W come next to the birds of prey, and for an ex- 
ample hall take a ſtannel or ſmall hawk. The princi- 
pal diiterence to be obſerved in them, is in their chy- 
lopoictic viſcera, which may be accounted for from 
their different way of life, — 


Anatomy of a Carnivorous Bird, 


It has a connection with the 


Chap. IIT, 


Immediately under their clavicies, you will obſerve Of Aqueous 
the oeſophagus expanded into their /g/uvies, Which is Animals, 
proportionally leſs than in the granivorous kind, ſince 
their food docs not ſwell ſo much by maceration ; and Ingluvies, 


for the ſame reaſon, there is a leſs quantity of a men- 
ſtruum to be found here. 
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They have alſo a vertriculus ſuccenturiatus, plentiful- Ventricy- 
ly reſtored with glands, ſituated immediately above their lus ſucceu- 
ſtomach, which we ſce here is thin and muſculo-mem- turiatus. 


branous, otherwiſe than in the granivorous kind: and 
this difference, which is almoſt the only one we ſhall 
find betwixt the two different ſpecies of fowls, is caſi- 
ly accounted tor from the nature of their food, which 
requires leſs attrition, being caſier of digeſtion than 
that of the other kind; nevertheleſs, it ſcems requiſite 
it ſhould be ſtronger than the human, to compenſate 


the want of abdominal muſcles, which are here very 
thin, | | 
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The ſame mechaniſm obtains in this creature's dus-Inteſtiua. 


denum that we have hitherto obſerved. As being a 


carnivorous animal its guts are proportionally ſhorter 
than thoſe of the granivorous kind; for the rea{on firſt 


given, viz. its food being more liable to corrupt, there- 


fore not proper to be long detained in the body; and 
for that reaſon it has no inteſtina caca, of which the 
other ſpecies of fowls have a pair. The difference in 
their wings, beaks, and claws, are obvious; and have 
been alrcady in ſome meaſure obſerved. 


Cnar. III. The Anatomy of Aqueous Animals. 
© Secre I. Of the Amphibious Tribe. 


Aqueous animals are generally divided into ſuch 
as havelungs, and ſuch as want them. The firſt ſpe- 
cies differ ſo inconſiderably from an ox or any other 
quadruped, that a 1ew obſervations may be ſufficient to 


give an idea of their internal ſtructure ; jor this pur- 


poſe, we (hall firſt examine that ſpecies of them which 
molt reſembles man in the internal ſtructure, the tor- 


I. Tortoiſe, T hgcovering of this animal is com- Th 
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poſed of a hell fo remarkably hard and firm in its tex- or cove- 
ture, that a loaded waggon may go over it Without 1ing, &c. 


hurung the ſhell or the animal within it. In the 
young animal, this meli grows harder in proportion 
as its contents expand; aud this creature never changes 
its ſhell as ſome others do; hence it was neceilary 
for it to be made up of different pieces; and theſe are 
more or leſs diſtinct in different animals. 
arc ſmall and weak; and they are exceedingly flow in 
motion, | | 

It has neither tongue nor teeth; to make up for 
which, their lips are fo hard as to be able to break al- 
moſt the hardeſt bodies. | | 


The alimentary canal very much reſembles that of 


the former claſs. 


The principal difference is in the circulation of the 
blood. The heart has two diſtinct auricles, without 
any communication; and under theſe, there is the ap- 


pcarance of two ventricles {1milar in ſhape to thoſe of 
the former claſs ; but they may be conſidered as one 


cavity ; for the ventricle ſends ont not only the pul- 
monary artery, but likewiſe the aorta: for there is a 
paſſage in the ſeptum, by which the ventricles com- 
municate freely, and the blood paſſes from the left 

into 


Their fcer 


Chap. III. 


ot Aqueous into the right one. From the aorta the blood re- 


Animals. 


— 
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turns into the right auricle, whilethat from the pul mo- 
nary artery returns to the lett auricle, from which 
it is ſent to che left ventricle, &c. ſo that only a part 
of the blood is ſent to the lungs, the reſt going 
immediately into the aorta ; hence the animal is not 
under the neceſſity of breathing ſo often as otherwiſe 
it would be. | 

From the baſe of the right ventricle poes ont the 
pulmonary artery and aorta, The pulmonary ar- 
tery is ſpent upon the lungs, The aortz may be 


ſaid to be three in number: for the aorta ſiniſtra aſ- 


cends through rhe pericardium in company With the 
pulmonary artery ; and afterwards turns down, and 
ſends off a conliderable branch, which ſplits into 
two; one of which joins the right aorta, while the 
other is diſtributed upon the liver, ſtomach, inte- 
ſtines, &c. What remains of this aorta runs to the 
kidneys or poſterior extremities of that fide. An aor- 


ta deſcendens, &c. after piercing the pericardium, runs 


T45 
Lacteals. 


down and communicates with the branch already men- 
tioned, is diſtributed upon the right kidney and infe- 
rior extremity, and alſo upon the bladder and parts of 
generation, An aorta aſcendens, after getting out of 
che pericardium, ſupplies the fore-legs, neck, and 
head. The blood in the ſuperior part of the body re- 
turns to the right auricle by twojugular veins, which 
unite after perforating the pericardium. From the 


inferior part, it returns to the ſame auricle by two 


large veins , one on the right {fide receives the blood 
in the right lobe of the liver ; the other on the left fide 
receives the blood in the left lobe, aid alio a trunk 
which correſponds with the inferior vena cava inother 
animals. The pulmonary velic]s run in the left auricle 
in the common way. | | 

The abſorbent ſyſtem in the turtle, like that 
in the former claſs, conſiſts of lactcals and lym- 


phaiics, with their common trunks the thoracic ducts; 


but differ from it in having no obvious ly mphatic 


gland: on any part of its body, nor plexus formed at 


the termination in the red veils. x 8 | 
The /atea/s accompany dc blood-veſſels upon the 
meſcite ry, and form frequent net-works acrols theſe 


veſiels: near the root of the meſcnrcry a plexus is 


formed, which communicates with the lymphatics 


coming rom the kidneys and paris near the anus. At 


the root of the meſentery on the left tide of the ſpine, 
the ly»;phatics of che ſpleen join the lacteals; and im- 
mediat-ly above this a plexus is formed, which lies 
upon the right aorta. 


| ariſes, which paſſes behind the right aorta to the left 


ſide, and gets beſore the left aorta, where it alſiſts in 


forming a very large receptaculum, which lies upon 


that artery. 8 | 
From this receptaculum ariſe the thoracic ducts, 
From its right ſide goes one trunk, Which is joined by 


that large branch that came from the plexus to the left 


ſide of the right aorta, and then paſſes over the ſpine, 
This trunk is the thoracic duct of the right ſide; for 
having got to the right ſide of the ſpine, it runs up- 
wards, on he inſide of the right aorta, towards the 
right ſubclavian vein; and when it has advanced a 
little above the lungs, it divides into branches, which 
near the ſame place are joined by a large branch, that 
comes up on the outſide of the aorta, From this part, 


From this plexus a large branch 
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upwards, thoſe veſſels divide and ſubdivide, and are 
atterwards joined by the lymphatics of the neck, which 
likewiſe form branches before they join thoſe from be- 
low. So that between the thoracic duct and the lym- 
phatics of the ſame ſide of the neck, a very intricate 
net-work is formed; from which a branch goes into 
the angle between the jugular vein, and the lower part 
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or trunk of the ſabclavian. This branch lies therefore 


on the inſide of the jugular vein, whilſt another pets to 
the outlide of it, aud ſeems to terminate im it, a little 


above the angle, between that vein and the ſubcla- 
Vian. 
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Into the above mentioned receptaculum the lym-Lympha- 
phatics of the ſtomach and duodenum likewiſe enter. ties. 


Thoſe of the duodenum run by the ſide of the pan- 


creas, and probably receive its lymphatics and a part 
of thoſe of the liver. 


form a beautiful net-work on the artery which they 
accompany. From thisreceptaculum likewiſe (beſides 


The lymphatics of the ſtomach 
and duodenum have very numerous anaſtomoſes, and 


the trunk already mentioned, which goes to the right 


{:de) ariſe two other trunks pretty equal in ſize ; one 
of which runs upon the left tide, and the other upon 
the right ſide of the left aorta, till they come within 
twoor three inches of the left ſubclavian vein ; where 
they join behind the aorta, and form a number of 
branches which are afterwards joined by the lympha- 
tics of the left fide of the neck; ſo that here a plexus 
is formed as upon the right ſide. From this plexus a 
branch iſſues, which opens into the angle between the 
jugular and ſubclavian vein. 

2. Serpent and Crocodile, The circulation in theſe is 
ſimilar to that of the turtle; but we find only one ven- 
tricle. The blood goes from the right auricle to the 


ventricle which ſends out the pulmonary artery and aor- 
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ta; the blood from the pulmonary artery returus to the 


left auricle, that from the aorta going to the right au- 
ricle, and both the auricles opening into the ventricle. 

3. Frop aud Lizard. Theſe tiffer from the former 
animals, ia having only one auricle and a ventricle : 
and beſides, the ventricle ſends out a ſingle artery, 
which aſterwards ſplits into two parts; one to ſupply 
the lungs, the other runs to all the reſt of the body: 
from the lungs and from the other parts, the blood re- 
turns into the auricle. 1 1 


SEcT. II. Anatomy of Fiſhes. 
Or theſe we may firſt obſerve, that they have a very 


| ſtrong thick cuticle, covered with a great number of 


ſcales laid one on another like the tiles of houſes. 
This among other arguments is ſuppoſed to prove the 
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human epidermis to be of a ſquamous ſtructure : but 


the ſcales reſemble the hairs, wool, feathers, &c. of the 
creatures that live in air; and below theſe we obſerve 
their proper cuticula and culis. 0 

The generali.y of fiſhes, particularly thoſe ſhaped 
like the cod, haddock, &c. have a line running on 
each fide, Theſe lines open externally by a number 


of ducts, which throw out a mucous or flim'v ſubſtance 


that keeps them ſoft and clammy, and ſeems to ſerve 
the ſame purpoſe with rhe mucous glands or ducts which 


arc placed within many of our internal organs. 


In the next place, theſe creatures have neither ante- 
rior 1:07 poſterior extremities, à quad rupeds and fowls : 
for their progreſſion is performed in a different 
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Of Aqueous ſrom either of thoſe ſpecies ot animals ; for this pur- 
Annuals poſe they are provided with machine», properly couuſt- 
N ing of a great number of claſtic beams, connected to 
one another by tirm membraucs, and with a tail of the 
ſame texture their ſpine is very moveable towards the 
pollcrior part, aud the ſtronger muſclezot tncir budics 
arc inicried there. Their tails are ſo trained 4s 10 
contract to a narrow ſpace when drawn together to ci- 
ther tide, aud to expand again whendrawu toa ſtraight 
linc with their bodies; ſo, by the athiſtance of this 
broad tail, and the uns on their tides, they niake their 
progreſſion much in the fime way as a boat with oars 
on its tides and rudder at its ſteru. The perpendicu- 
lar fins ſituated on the ſuperior part of their body Keep 
them #4 agquilibriy, hindering the beliy from turning 
uppermolt: which it would readily do, becauſc of the 
air bag in the abdomen rendering their belly ſpecitical- 
ly lighter than their back; but by the reſiſtance theſe 
fins meet with when inclined to either tide, they are 

kept with their backs always uppermolt. Rs: 
The beſt account of this matter, we have in the trea- 
tiſcbcfore mentioned, vi. Borellius de WVictu Animalium 

cap. 23. | 


It may be next obſerved, that theſe creatures have 


nothing that can be called a mech, ſeeing they ſeck 


their food in an horizontal way, and can move their 


bodies either upwards or downwards, as they have 


occation, by the contraction or dilatation of the air- 


bag za long neck, as it wo1ld hinder their progreſſion, 


would be very ditadvaiitageous in the element they 
live in. = 

The abdomen is covered on the inferior part with a 
black- coloured thin membrane reſembling our perito- 
neum. It is divided from the thorax by a thin mem- 
brauous partition, which has no muicular appearance ; 
ſo that we have now ſcen two different forts of animals 

143 {hat have no muſcular diaphragm. | 
Teeth for Theſe creatures are not provided with teeth proper 
what made, for breaking their aliment into {mall morſels, as the 
food they uſe is generally ſmall fiſhes, or other animals 
that need no trituration in the mouth, but ſpontaneoul- 
ly and gradually diffolve into a liquid chyle. Their 
teeth ſerve topraſp their prey, and hinder the creatures 
they have once catched from eſcaping again. For the 
fame purpoſe, the internal cartilaginous baſis of the 
bronchi, and the two round bodies ſituated in the po— 
ſterior part of the jaws, have a great number of tenter- 
hooks fixed into them, in ſuch a manner as that any 
thing can calily get down, but is hindered from getting 
back. 
with their food in too great quantities to be received 
into their jaws in deglutition, paſſes betwixt the Iinter- 
ſtices of the bronchi and the flap that covers them. 
The compreſſion of the water on the bronchi is of con- 
ſiderable uſe to the creature, as we ſhall explain by 
and by, 
The »/ophagus in theſe creatures is very ſhort, and 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed from their ſtomach, ſeeing their 
fond lies almoſt equally in both. The ſtomach is of an 
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ſolely by a 
menitrum- 


oblong figure. There are commonly found ſmall fiſhes 


in the ſtomach of large ones ſtill retaining their na- 
tural form ; but when touched, they melt down into a 
jelly. From this, and the great quantity of liquors 
poured into their ſtomachs, we may conclude, that di- 


geſtion is ſolely brought about in them by the diflolving 
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of fat or ill... 


the liver, and open into the gall bladder. 


The water that is neceſſarily taken in along 


of the young frogs, which are nouriſhcd in that liquor 


Chap. III. 


power of a menſtruum, and chat no trituration happeus Of aqueous 


here. Annals, 
Ihe guts in theſe animals are very fort, mak'ngonly —— 
three turus; the laft of which ends in the common j,,, yo 
cloaca for the teces, urine, and ſemen, ſituated about Me 
the middle of the inferior part of their bodies, 151 
To what we call farcreas, ſomt give the name of Pancreas, 


iuteſtiuulàa caca it conliſts of a very preat number of 


ſmall threads, like lo many little worms, which all ter- 

minatc at laſt in two larger canals that open into the 

firſt gut, aud pour into it a viſcous liquor much about 

the place where the biliary ducts enter. That kind of 

pancreas formed of inteſtinula cæca is peculiar to a cer- 

tain kind of fiſhes ; for the cartilaginous, broad, and 

flat kind, as the ſkate, ſolc, flounder, &c. have a pan- 

creas reſembling that of the tormer claſs of animals. 

Their inteltincs are connected to the back-bore by a 

membrane analogous to a melcntcry. | 172 
Their /ver 18'very large, of a u hitiſh colour, and lies Liver, gall- 

almoſt in the Jett fide wholly, and contains a great deal bladder, 

ons | | and their 

The ga/l-biadder is ſituuted a conſiderable way from 2 985 

their liver; and ſcnds out a canal, the cyſtic duct, 

which joins with the hepatic duct juſt at the entry into 

the gut. Some fibres being obſcrved ſtretched from 

the liver to the gall-bladder, but without any apparent 

cavity, the bile was ſuppoſed not to be carried into the 

gall-bladder in the uſual way, but that it muſt either 

Le ſecerned on the ſides of the ſac, or regurgitate into 

it from the canalis choledochus. It is certain, however, 

that lre pato- cy ſtic ducts exiſt in fiſh as wel] as in fowls. 

This, for example, is very obvious in the ſalmon, where 

large and diſtinct ducts run from the biliary ducts of 

: - | TT 153 

The /læcn is placed near the back-bone, and at a Spleen, its 

place where it is ſubjected to an alternate preſſure from uſe drawn 

the conſtriction and dilatation of the air bag, which is {rom aua- 

ſituated in the neighbourhood. Since, in all the dif- leg 

ferent animals we have dillected, we find the ſpleen at- 

tached to ſomewhat that may give it a conquaſlation ; 

as in the human ſubject and quadrupeds, it is contigu— 

ous to the diaphragm; in fowls, it is placed Letwixt 

the back-bone, the liver, and flomach ; in fiſhes, it 

lies on the ſaccus ↄrius: and ſince we find it fo well 

ſerved with blood-veflels, and all its blood returning 


Into the liver ; we muſt not conclude the ſplecn to be 


an inutile pontans, only to {crve as a balance to the ani- 

mal pro aquilibrio, but particularly deligned for prepa- 

ring the blood of the liver. | | 154 
The only or7a75 of generation in this animal are two Organs of 

bags ſituated in the abdomen uniting near the podex, generation. 

Theſe in the male are filled with a whitiſh firm ſub- 


Nance called the t, and in the female with an infi- 


nite number of little oya cluſtered together, of a red- 
diſh yellow colour, called the r9e. Both theſe at 
ſpawning-time we find very much diſtended ; whereas 
at another time the male organs can ſcarce be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſemale ; nor 1s there any proper in- 
ſtrument in the male for throwing the ſeed into the or- 
gans of the female, as in other creatures, We ſhall not 
take upon us to determine the way whereby the female 
ſperm is impregnated : but we find that the ſpawn of 
frogs conſiſts in the ſmall ſpecks wrapped up in a whi- 
tiſh glutinous liquor; theſe ſpecks are the rudiments _ 


till 
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Of Aqueous till they are able to go in ſearch of their food. In the 


Animals. ſame way, the ova of fiſhes are thrown out and depoſi- 
ted in the ſand, the male being for the moſt part ready 


to impregnate them, and they are incubated by the 


heat of the ſun. It is curious enough to remark with 
what care they ſeek for a proper place to depolite their 
ova, by ſwimming to the ſhallow, where they can better 
enjoy the ſun's rays, and ſhun the large jaws of other 
fiſhes- The river-tiſhes, again, ſpawn in ſome creek 
free from the hazard of the impctuous ſtream. But 
whether this mixture be brought about in tiſhes by a 
Ample application of the genitals to each other, or if 
both of them throw out their liquors at the ſame time 
in one place, and thus bring about the defired mixture, 
it is not eaſy to determine. Spallanzani has found, 
that the eggs of frogs, toads, and water mewts, are 
not fecundated in the body of the female; that the 
male emits his ſemen upon the ſpawn while it is flowing 
from the female; and that the fœtus pre-exiſts in the 
body of the female : but whether impregnation takes 
place in the ſame manner in tithes, he has not yet been 
able to determine, though he ſeems to think it pro- 
bable. 
ealily get to obſerve their way of copulation, and are 
conſequently but little acquainted with their natural 
_ hiſtory. Frogs, it is very evident, do not copulate ; 
at lealt no farther than to allow both ſexes an oppor- 
tunity of throwing their ſperm. Early in the ſpring 


the male is found for ſeveral days in cloſe contact upon 


the back of the female, with his fore legs round her 
body in ſuch a manner that makes it very difficult to 
ſeparate them, but there is no communication. At 


this time the female lays her ſpawn in ſome place that 


is moſt ſecure, while the male emits his ſperm upon 
the female ſpawn. 

After rag p the black peritoneum in fiſhes, there 
comes in view on oblong white membranous bag, in 
which there is nothing contained but a quantity of 
elaſtic air. This is the ſwimming-bladder : it hes cloſe 
to the back-bone ; and has a pretty ſtrong muſcular 
coat, whereby it can contrast itſelf. By contracting 

this bag, and condenſing the air within it, they can 
make their bodies ſpecilically heavier than water, and 
fo readily fall to the bottom; where as the muſcular 
fibres ceaſing to at, the air is again dilated, and they 
become ſpecifically lighter than water, and io ſwim 
aboye. According to the different degrees of contrac- 
tio and dilatation of this bladder, they can keep high- 
er or lower in the water at pleaſure, Hence flounders, 
ſoles, raia or ſkate, and ſuch other fiſhes as want this 
fac, are ſound always grovelling at the bottom of the 
water : it is owing to this that dead fiſhes) unleſs this 
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membrane has been previouſly broke) are found ſwim- 


ming a-top, the muſcnlar fires then ceaſing to act, 

and that with their bcllies vyppermoſt ; for the back- 

bone cannot yield, and the diſtended fac is protruded 

into the abdomen, and the back is conſequently hea- 

vieſt at its upper part, according to their poſture. 

1:6 Thereis here placed a glandular ſubſtance, containing 

Its proceſ- a good quantity of red blood; and it is very probable 
on: that the air contained in the ſwimming bladder is de- 
with the Tived from this ſubſtance. - From the anterior part of 
ventricu. the bag go ont two proceſſes or appendices, which, ac- 


lus, cording to the gentlemen of the French academy, ter- 
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Theſe creatures are ſo ſhy, that that we cannot 


ked eye. 


27 
minate in their fauces: In a variety of other fiſhes we Of Aqueous 
find communication with ſome parts of the alimentary Animals. 

canal, parti :ularly the œſophagus and ſtomach. The YT 
ſalmon has an opening from the fore end of the air-bag 

into the oeſophagus, which is ſurrounded by a kind of 

muſcular fibres. The herring has a funne]-like paſſage 

leading from the bottom of the ſtomach into the air- 


bag; but it is not determined whether the air enters 


the air-bag by this opening, or comes out by it; the 
latter, however, ſcems to be the more probable opi- 
nion, as the glandular body is found in all fiſhes, 
whereas there are ſeveral without the pailage of com- 
munication, | „ 159. 
At the ſuperior part of this bag, there are other red- Ureters ve- 
coloured bodies of a glandular nature, which are con- ſica urina- 
nected with the kidneys. From them the wreters go ria. 
down totheir inſertion in the veſrca urinaria, Which lies Urcthra. 
in the lower part of the abdomen ; and the urethra is 
there produced, which terminates in the podex. 
Theſe laſt-mentioned parts have not hitherto been 
obſcrved in ſome ſpecies of fiſhes ; whence authors too 
haſtily denied them in all. Theſe creatures have a 138 
membranous diaphragm, whichtorms a ſac in which the Diaphragm 
heart is contained, It is very tenſe, and almoſt per- 
pendicular to the vertebræ. 5 I59 
The heart is of a triangular form, with its baſe The heart 
downwards, and its apex uppermoſt ; which ſituation has but one 
it has becauſe of the branchiz. It has but one auricle auricle and 
and one ventricle, becauſe they want lungs ; and one even- 
great artery. The ſize of the auricle and that of the 
ventricle are much the ſame; the artery ſends out 
numberleſs branches to the branchiæ or pills. And 
what is rather curious, this artery, inſtead of ſupport- 
ing all parts as in the frog, is diſtributed entircly up- 


tricle. 


onthe pills ; every branch terminating there, and be- 


coming fo extremely ſmall as at laſt to eſcape the na- 
| | 160 
The branchie lie in two large ſlits at each fide of The bran- 


their heads, and ſecm to be all they have that bears chiz. 


auy analogy to lungs. Their ſorm is ſemicircular ; Their 
they have a vaſt number of red fibrillæ ſtanding out on ao ig | 
each ſide of them like fringe, and very much reſemble * ue: 
the vane of a feather. Theſe branchiæ are perpetually 
ſubjected to an alternate motion and preſſure. from the 
watcr; and we may here remark, that we have not 

found any red blood but in places ſubjected to this al- 
ternate preſſure. This obſervation will help us in ex- 
plaining the action of the lungs upon the blood. Over 

theſe gills there is a large flap, allowing a communica- 

tion externally ; by which the water they are obliged to 

take into their mouths with their food finds an exit 
without paſling into their ſtomach : it is owing to theſe 

flaps coming ſo far down that the heart is ſaid com- 

monly to be ſituated in their heads. The blood is col- 

lected again from the gills by a vaſt number of ſmal! 

veins, ſomewhat in the ſame manner as in our pulmo- 

nary vein; but inſtead of going back to the heart a 
ſecond time, they immediately unite, and form an aor- 

ta deſcendens, withont the intervention of an auricle 

and ventricle, Hence a young anatomiſt may be 
puzzled to find out the power by which the blood is 


propelled from the pills to the different parts of the 


body; but the difficulty will be conſiderably leſſened 
when we conſider the manner in which the blood is 
carried 
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Of Aqueous carried through the liver from the inteſtines in man 


Animals. 


and quadrupeds. The aorta in fiſhes (ci:ds oft branch- 
es which ſupply all the parts of the body excepting the 
gills, From the extremity of thoſe braiiches the blood 
returns to the heart ſomewhat in the ſame manner as in 
the former clais of animals; only there are two infe- 


_ rior venæ cavæ, whereas the former has but one, 


DARE 
Lymphatic 
vellcls, 


Abſorbent Syſtem in Fiſh:s, We hall take the had- 
dock as a general example: for the other fiſhes, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the ſame ſhape, will be found in gene- 
ral to agree with it. 

On the middle of the belly of a haddock, immedi- 
ately below the outer ſkin, a lymphatic veſſel runs up- 
wards from the anus, and receives branches from the 
parictes of the belly, and from the fin below the anus: 
near the head this lymphatic paſſes beiween the two 
pectoral fins; and having got above them, it receives 
their lymphatics. Ir theu goes under the ſymphy ſis of 
the two bones which form the thorax, where it opens 
into a net-work of very large lymphatics, which lie 
cloſe to the pericardium, and almoſt entirely ſurrounds 
the heart. This net-work, beſides that part of it be- 
hind the heart, has a large lymphatic on each tide, 


Which receives lymphatics from the kidney, runs upon 


the bones of the thorax backwards ; and when it has got 


as far as the middle of that bone, it ſends off a large 
brauch from its inſide to join the thoracic duct. After 
detaching this branch, it is joined by the lymphatics 
of the thoracic fins, and ſoon after by a lymphatic 
which runs upon the ſide of the fiſh. It is formed of 


branches, which give it a beautiful penniform appear- 


ance, 


receives lymphatics from the pills, orbit, noſe, and 


mouth. A little below the orbit, another net- work 
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teals. 


appears, conſiſting in part of the veſſels above deſcribed, 


and of the thoracic duct. This net-work is very com- 


plete, ſome of its veſſels lic on each fide of the muſcles 


of the gills; and from its internal part a trunk is ſent 


out which terminates in the jugular vein. . 

The lacteals run on each ſide of the meſeuteric ar- 
teries, anaſtomoſing frequently zcroſs thoſe veſſels. The 
receptaculum into which they enter is very large, in 
proportion to them; and conliſts at its lower part of 


two branches, of which one lies between the duode- 


from the greateſt part of the ſmall inteſtines. 


num and ſtomach, and runs a little way upon the pan- 
creas, receiving the lymphatics of the liver, pancreas, 
-lioſe of the lower part of the ſtomach, and the lacteals 
The 


other branch of the receptaculum receives the lym— 


phatics from the reſt of the alimentary canal. The re- 


ceptaculum formed by theſe two branches lies on the 


right ſide of the upper part of the ſtomach, and is join- 
ed oy ſome lymphatics in that part, and alſo by ſome 
from the ſound and pall-bladder, which in this fiſh ad- 
heres to the receptaculum. This thoracic duct takes 
its riſe from the receptaculum, and lies on the right 
ſide of the ceſophagns, receiving lymphatics from that 

art; and running up about half an inch, it divides 
into two ducts, one of which paſſes over the ceſo- 
phagus to the left ſide, and the other goes Nraight 
upon the right ſide, paſſes by the upper part of the 
kidney, from which it receives ſome ſmall branches, 

2 


Beſides theſe branches, there is another ſet deeper 
which accompanies the ribs, After the large lympha- 


tic has been joined by the abovementioned veſſels, it parts of the body. 
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and ſoon afterwards is joined by a branch from the OfAqueow 
large lymphatic that hes above the bone of the tho- Animal. 
rex, as formerly mentioned: near this part it like WV. 


witc ſcuds oft a branch to join the duct of the oppolite 
ſide; and then, a little higher, 1s joined by thoſe large 
lymphatics from the upper part of the gills, and from 
the tauces. 

The thoracic duct, after being joined by theſe veſ- 
ſels, communicates With the net-work near the orbit, 
where its lymph is mixed with that of the lymphatics 
trom the poſterior part of the pills, and fron: the ſupe- 
rior fins, belly, &c. and then from this net-work, a veſ- 
ſel goes into the jugular vein juſt below the orbit. This 
laſt veilel, which may be called the termination of the 
whole ſyſtem, is very ſmall in proportion to the net- 
work from which it riſes; and mdced the lymphatics 
of the part are ſo large, as to cxcecd by far the ſize of 
the ſanguiferous veſſcls. | 

The thoracic duct from the left fide, having paſſed 
under the œſophagus from the right, runs on the in- 
fide of the vena cava of the Jett tide, receives a branch 


from its fellow of the oppoſite ſide, and joins the large 
lymphatics which lic ou the left fide of the pericar- 


dium, and a part of thoſe which lie behind the heart; 


and afterwards makes, together with the Iymphatics 


from the pills, upper fins, and (ide of the fiſh, a net- 


work, from which a veel paſſes into the jugular vein 


of this fide, In a word, the ly mphatics of the left ſide 
agree exactly with thoſe of the right ſide above defcri- 
bed. Another part of the ſyſtem is deeper ſeated, ly- 
ing between the roots of the ſpinal proceſſes of the 
back- bone. 
begins from the lower part of he fiſh, and as it aſcends 
receives branches from the dorſal fins and adjacent 
It gocs up near the head, and ſends 
a branch to each thoracic duct near its origin. 


The brain in fiſhes is formed pretty much in the cer 
ſame way as that of {owls ; only we may obſerve, that 
the poſterior lobes bear a greater proportion to the 


anterior. 


Their organ of ſelling is large; and they have a FED. 


This part conſiſts of a large trunk that 
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ebrum. 
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power of contracting and dilating the entry into their ſmell. 


noſe as they have occaſion. It ſcems to be moſtly by 
their acute ſmell that they diſcover their food: for 
their tongue ſcems not to have been deſigned for a 


very nice ſenſation, being of a pretty firm cartilagi- 


nous ſnbſtance ; and common experience evinces, that 


their ſight is not of ſo much uſe to them as their ſmell | 


in ſcarching for their nouriſhment. If you throw a 


freſh worm into the water, a fiſh ſhall diſtinguiſh it at 


a conſiderable diſtance ; and that this is not done by 
the eye, is plain from obſerving, that after the ſame 
worm has been a conſiderable time in the water and 


loſt its ſmell, no fiſhes will come near it: but if you 
take out the bait, and make ſeveral little inciſions into 
it, ſo as to Jet out more of the odoriferous effluvia, it 


ſhall have the ſame effect as formerly. Now it is cer- 
tain, had the creatures diſcoyered this bait with their 


eyes, they would have come equally to it in both ca— 
ies. 


In conſequence of their ſmell being the principal 
means they have of diſcovering their food, we may tre- 
quently obſerve their allowing themſclves to be carried 
down with the ſtream, that they may aſcend again 
leiſurely againſt the current of the water; thus the o- 


doriferous particles ſwimming in that medium, being 


ap- 
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Of Aqueous applied more forcibly to their ſmelling organs, produce 
Animals. a ſtronger ſenſation, 


Naan, prone 
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The optic nerves in theſe animals are not confounded 
with one another in their middle progreſs betwixt their 
origin and the orbit, but the one paſſes over the other 
without any communication ; ſo that the nerve that 
comes from the left tide of the brain goes diſtinctly to 

the right eye, and vice verſa, 

Indeed it would ſcem not to be neceſſiry ſor the 
optic nerves of fiſhes to have the ſame kind of connec- 
tion with each other as thoſe of man have: for their 
eyes are not placed in the fore-part, but in the ſides of 
their head; and of conſequence they cannot fo con- 
veniently look at any object with both eyes at the ſame 
time. 


The eus cryſtallina is here a complete ſphere, and 


ſtalline hu- more denſe than in terreſtrial animals, that the rays of 


mour a 

complete 
ſphere, and 
why. © 
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light coming from water might be ſufficiently refracted. 
As filhes are continually expoſed to injuries in the 
uncertain element they live in, and as they are in 


_ perpetual danger of becoming a prey to the larger 


Ones, it was neceſſary that their eyes ſhonld never 
be ſhut ; and as the cornea is ſufficiently waſhed by 
the element they live in, they are not provided 


with palpebrz ; but then, as in the current itſclf the 


eye muſt be expoſed to ſeveral injuries, there was a ne- 
ceſſity it ſhould be ſufficiently defended ; which in ef- 
fect it is by a firm pellucid membrance, that ſeems tobe 
a continuation of the cuticula, being ſtretched over 
here. The epidermis is very proper for this purpoſe, 
as being inſenlible and deſtitute of veſſels, and conſe- 
quently not liable to obſtructions, or, by that means, of 
becoming opaque. In the eye of the ſkate tribe, there 
is a digited curtain which hangs over the pupil, and 
may ſhut out the light when the auimal reſts, and i It 
is ſimilar to the tunica adnata of other animals, 


Although it was formerly much doubted whether 


fiſhes poſſelled a ſenſe of hearing, yet there can be 


little doubt of it now; ſince it is found that they 


have a complete organ of hearing as well as other ani- 
mals, and likewiſe as the water in which they live is 
proved to be a good medium. Fiſhes, particularly 
thoſe of the ſkate kind, have a bag at ſome diſtance 
behind the eyes, which contains a fliid and a ſoft cre- 
taceous ſubſtance, and ſupplies the place of veſtibule 


and cochlea, There is a nerve diſtributed upon it, 


ſimilar to the portio mollis in man. They have three 
ſemicircular canals, which are filled with 2 fluid, and 
communicate with the bag: they have likewiſe, as the 
preſent profeſſor of anatomy at Edinburgh has lately 
diſcovered, a meatus externus, which leads to the in- 
ternal car. The cod fiſh, and others of the fame 
ſhape have an organ of hearing ſomewhat fimilar to 


the former; but inſtead of a ſoft ſubſtance contained 


in the bag, there is a hard cretaceous ſtone, In this 


kind of fiſh no meatus externus has been yet obſer— 


ved: And Dr. Monro is inclined to think that they 


really have not one, from the conſideration that the 
common canal or veſtibule, where the three ſemicircu— 
lar canals communicate, is ſeparated from the cavity 
of the craninm by a thin membrance only; that this ca- 
vity, in the greater number of filhes, contains a watery 
liquor in conſiderable quantity; and that, by the 
thinneſs of the cranium, the tremor excited by a ſo— 


norous body may an and cally be trauſmitted 


Vol. V. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY; 


2 few general obſcrvations, and theſe chiefly on the 
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through the cranium to the'water within | it, and ſo to Of Inſeas, 
the car, e 


Cray, IV. The 3 F Inſefs. | 


As inſects aud worms are fo exceedingly nume- 
rous, it wonld be endleſs to examine all the different 
kinds, nor would it ſerve any uleful purpoſe to the 
anatomiſt, We ſhall therefore be content with making 


ſtructure of their body; leaving the variety of their 
colour, ſhape, &c. to the naturaliſts, Inſects differ 
from the former claſſes, by their bodies being covered 
with a hard cruſt or ſcale, by their having feelers or 
antennz ariling from their head, and many of them 
breathing the air through lateral pores. As to the 
ſhape of their bodics, though it ſomewhat differs from 
that of birds, being in general not ſo ſharp before io 
cut and make way through the air, yet it is well adap- 
ted to their manner of life. The baſe of their bodies 
is not formed of bone, as in many other animals, but 
the hard external covering ſerves them for ſkin and 
bone at the ſame time. Their feelers, beſide the uſe 
of cleaning their eyes, are a guard to them in their 
walk or flight, Their legs aud wings are well fitted 
for their intended ſervice ; but the latter vary ſo much 
in different inſects, that from them naturaliſts have given 
names 10 the ſeveral orders of the claſs. As, firſt, the 

Coleoptera, or beetle tribe, which have a cruſtaceous 
elytra or ſhell, that ſhuts together, and forms a 1 7 1 
tudinal ſature down their back. 

Hemiptera—as in cimex, cockroach, bug, &c. which 
have the upper wings half eruſtaceous and half mem- 
branaceous ; not divided by a longitudinal ſuture, but 
incumbent on each other. 

Lepidoptera—as the butterfly, have four wings, co- 
vered with fine ſcales in the form of powder. 

Neuroptera—as the dragon-fly, ſpring-fly, &c. 5650 
ſour membranaccous tranſparent naked wings, gene- 
rally reticulated. 

Hymenoptera—as waſps, bees, &c. have fonr mem- 
branaceous wings, and a tail furniſhed with a ſting. 

Diptera—as the common houſe- fly, have only two 
wings. 

Aptera—as the lobſter, crab, ſcorpion, ſpider, &c. 
have no wings. 

The ſtructure of the eye in many inſeQs is a moſt 
curions piece of mechaniſm. The outer part is re- 
inarkably hard, to guard apainſt injuries; and has 
commonly a reticular appearance, or the whole may 
be looked upon as an aſſemblage of ſmaller eyes; but 
whether they ſee objects multiplied before them, has 
not yet been determined, 

Linnæus, and ſeveral others following him, deny 
the exiſtence of a brain in theſe creatures. But it is 
certain, that at leaſt a number of the larger kinds, as 
the lobſter, crab, &c. have a ſoſt ſubſtance ſimilar to 
the brain, from which the optic and-other nerves take 
their riſe ; beſides, when this ſubſtance is irritated, the 
animal is thrown into convulſions: hence we would 
conclude, that inſects have a brain as well as the for 
mer claſſes, although this is ſmaller in proportion to 
their bodies. 

Their car has been lately diſcovered to be place d 
at the root of their antennæ or feelers, and can be 

Mm 4 - 
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Of InſeAs, diſtinctly ſeen in ſome of the larger kinds, as the lob- 


exiſts in ſome inſects, which we call enter. 


They have a ſtomach, and other organs of digeſtion ; 
and it is curious, that in ſome, as the lobſter, the teeth 
are found in the ſtomach. _ 

They have a heart and blood-veſſels, and circulation 
is carried on in them ſomewhat as in the former claſs; 
but the blood is without red globules ; or, as natu- 
raliſts ſpeak, is colourleſs, In the Jobſter, and others 


of the larger kind, when a picce of the ſhell is bro- 


ken, the pulſation of the heart is ſeen diſtinctly, and 
that ſometimes for ſeveral hours after it has been laid 
bare. | | | | 
Lungs, The exiſtence of theſe by ſome has been 
denied. But lite experiments and obſervations ſhow, 
that no ſpecies want them, or at leaſt ſomething ſimi- 
lar to them; and in many inſects, they are larger in 


proportion than in other animals: in moſt of them 


they lic on or near the ſurface of their body ; and ſend 


out lateral pores or tracheæ, by which, if the animal 


is biſmeared with oil, it is inſtantly ſaffocated, 
Generation, The ſame difference in ſex exiſts in in- 
ſects as in other animals, and they even appear more 
diſpoſed to increaſe their ſpecies ; many of them, when 
become perfect, ſeeming to be created for no other 
purpoſe but to propogate their like. Thus the ſilk- 


worm, when it arrives at its perfect or moth-ſtate, is 


incapable of eating, and can hardly fly ; it endeavours 
only to propagate its ſpecies: after which the male 
immediately dies, and ſo docs the female as ſoon as ſhe 


has depoſited her eggs. 


Beſides thoſe of the male and female, a third ſex 


have not the diſtinguiſhing parts of either ſex, they 
may be conſidered as eunuchs or infertile. 
of no inſtance of this kind in any other claſs of ani- 


mals; and it is only found among thoſe inſects 


which form themſelves into ſocicties, as bees, waſps, 
and ants: and here theſe eunuchs are real ſlaves, as 


on them lies the whole buſineſs of the economy. No 
hermaphrodites have as yet been diſcovered among in- 


ſects. 
Many have imagined that the generality of inſects 
were merely the production of putrefaction, becauſe 


they have been obſerved to ariſe from putrefied ſub- 


ſtances : but acontrary opinion is now more generally 


adopted; and it is pretty certain, that if putrid bo- 
dies be ſhut up in a cloſe veſſel, no inſects are ever ge- 
nerated unleſs their ova have been originally depoſited 


there, They are oviparons animals, and lay their eggs 
in places molt convenient for the nouriſhment of their 
young; ſome in water, others in fleſh ; ſome in fruit 
and leaves : while others make neſts in the earth or in 


wood, and ſometimes even in the hardeſt ſtone. The 


* 


c O M 


ComPaARATIVE Degree, among grammarians, that be- 


tween the poſitive and ſuperlative degrees, expreſſing 
any particular quality above or beneath the level of 
another. | | 

COMPARISON, in a general ſenſe, the conſidera- 
tion of the relation between two perſons or things, 


As theſe 


We know 


chry ſalis or aurclia, ſo named from their being inclo- 
ſed in a caſe; and theſe dying, or ſeeming to die, the 
(imago fly, or battery or perfect ſtate, ſucceeds; and 


during each of theſe changes their appearance differs 
wonderfully, | 


CHar V. Of Worms. 


Wirz reſpect to this claſs of animals, they have 
characters correſponding with thoſe of the former 
tribe, but are diſtingniſhed from them in having no an- 
tennæ, and in being furniſhed with rentacula. _ 

Many of them, particularly thoſe without ſhells, are 


_ remarkably tenacious of life, ſometimes capable of be- 


ing new formed from a part which may have been ſe- 

parated, By much the greater number of them are de- 

ſtitute of head, ears, noſe, eyes, and ſect. Be 
Some of thoſe in the firſt order, as the common 


round worms, have a vaſcular and nervous ſyſtem, with 


the parts of generation, which can be diſtinctly ſeen. 
Some, as the cuttle fiſh, form a kind of connection 
between fiſhes and worms, in poſſeſſing pills but 
wanting fins, &c. while others, as thoſe of the loweſt 
order, or zoophyta, join the properties of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom together. | | 

The claſs is divided by Linnæus, &. into the fol- 
lowing orders, viz. 


 JInteſtina—as the earth worm, leech, &c. which are 


the moſt imple animals, being perfectly naked, and 


without limbs of any kind, | 9 
 Milluſca—as the naked ſnail, ſea-ſtar, cuttle fith ; 
which are likewiſe ſimple animals without any ſhell, 
8 are brachiated or furniſhed with a kind of 
imbs. | | | | 
Teſtacea—as the ſnail, oyſter, &c. which have the 
ſame characters as the former order, but are covered 
with a ſhell, and include the greater part of what we 
commonly call /he/l-fi/h, 1 
Lithophyta—as corals, madrepors, &c. which are 
compound animals fixed upon a calcareous baſe, con- 
{ſtructed by the creatures themſelves. 
_ Zuophyta—as the ſponge, polypus, &c. Theſe are 
likewiſe cempound animals, furnithed with a kind of 
flowers, and having a vegetating root and ſtem, 
Some of theſe creatures inhabit the earth, others 
live on the reſt of the animal or on the vegetable king- 
dom, and many are found in the hardeſt ſtones; while 
an innumerable tribe of thein live in the waters, In 
general, they are ſaid to be of the hermaphrodite and 


 oviparous kind; while the loweſt claſs, as the polypi, 


in a great meaſure reſemble the vegetable kingdom in 
their manner of growth. 


C O M 

when oppoſed and ſet againſt each other, by which we 
Judge of their agreement or difference. 

OMP ARISON of Ideas, an act of the mind, whereby 
it compares its ideas one with another, in reſpect of 
extent, degree, time, place, or any other circumſtan= 
ces. Sec IDEA. 
Brutes. 


Chap. V. 


eggs of all inſccts feſt become (/arva) caterpillar or Of Worm 
maggot; from which they are changed into (prpa) ——_— 
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Compari- Brutes ſeem not to have this faculty in any great 
ſon. degree: they have, probably, ſcveral ideas diſtinct 
enough ; but cannot compare them farther than as to 
ſome ſenlible circumſtances annexed to the objects 
themſclves; the power of comparing general ideas, 
which we obſerve in men, we may probably conjecture 

they have not at all, | 


ComeARIsSON, in grammar, the infleQion of the 


comparative degree. Ste GRAMMAR, | 
Co MPARISON, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby two 
things are conſidered with regard to {ome third, which 

is common to them both, | | 
Inſtruction is the principal, but not the only end of 
compariſon. It may be employed with ſucceſs in put- 
ting a ſubje in a ſtrong point of view. A lively idea 
is formed of a man's courage by likening it to that of 
a lion ; and eloquence is exalted in our imagination by 
comparing it to a river overflowing its bank, and in- 
volving all in its impetnous courſe. The ſame effect 


is produced by contraſt: a man in proſperity becomes 


more ſenſible of his happineſs, by comparing his con- 

dition with that of a'perſon in want of bread. Thus 

compariſon is ſubſeryient to poetry as well as to philo- 

ſophy. | 

Compariſons ſerve two purpoſes : when addreſſed to 

the underſtanding, their purpoſe is to inſtruct; when 

to the heart, their purpoſe is to pleaſe. Various means 

contribute to the latter: 1ſt, the ſuggeſting ſome un- 

» gee the uſual reſemblance or contraſt* ; ad, the ſetting an ob- 

article ject in the ſtrongeſt light; 3d, the aſſociating an ob- 

Resx- ject with others that are agreeable ; 4th, the elevating 

xL.ANCE an object; and 5th, the depreſſing it. And that com- 

end Diſimi- pariſons may give pleaſure by theſe various means, will 

ys. be made evident by examples which ſhall be given, after 
premiſing ſome general obſervations, . 

Objects of different ſenſes cannot be compared to- 

gether; for ſuch objects are totally ſeparated from 

each other, and have no circumſtance in common to 

admit either reſemblance or contraſt, Objects of hear- 

ing may be compared together, as alſo of taſte, of 

ſmell, and of touch: but the chief ſund of compariſon 


are objects of ſight; becauſe, in writing or ſpeaking, 


things can only be compared in idea, and the ideas of 
| fight are more diſtin and lively than thoſe of any 
other ſenſe. | 7 | | 
When a nation emerging out of barbarity begins to 
think of the fine arts, the beauties of language cannot 
long lie concealed; and when diſcovered, they are 
generally, by the force of novelty, carried beyond all 
bounds of moderation. Thus, in the earlieſt poems 
of every nation, we find metaphors and ſimiles found- 
ed on the ſlighteſt and moſt diſtant reſemblances, 
which, loſing their grace with their novelty, wear 


gradually out of repute; and now, by the improve- 


ment of taſte, no metaphor nor ſimile is admitted into 
any polite compoſition but of the moſt ſtriking kind. 
To i!luſtrate this obſervation, a ſpecimen ſhall be given 


afterward of ſuch metaphors as we have been deſcri- 


bing: with reſpect to ſimiles take the following ſpe» 
cimen: 

« Behold, thou art fair, my love: thy hair is as 

« 2 flock of goats that appear from Mount Gilcad : 

ce thy teeth are like a flock of ſheep from the waſh- 


c ing, every one bearing twins; thy lips are like 


%a thread of ſcarlet: thy neck like the tower of 


“ David built for an armoury, whereon hang a Compari- 


* thouſand ſhields of mighty men : thy two breaſts 


like two young roes that are twins, which feed — —* 


among the lilies : thy eyes like the fiſh-pools in 
“ Heſbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbin: thy noſe 
* ike the tower Lebanon, looking toward Da- 
« maſcus,” Song of Solomon. 
„ Thou art like ſnow on the heath; thy hair like 
*« the miſt of Cromla, when it curls on the rocks, 
* and ſhines to the beam of the weſt : thy breaſts 
© are like two ſmooth rocks ſeen from Branno of 
© the ſtreams: thy arms like two white pillars in 
© the hall of the mighty Fingal.“ Fingal. 
It has no good effect to compare things by way of 
ſimile that are of the ſame kind; nor to contraſt things 
of different kinds, The reaſon is given in the article. 
above cited on the margin, and ſhall be here illuſtra- 
ted by examples, The firſt is a compariſon built vpon 
a reſemblance ſo obvious as to make little or no im- 
preſſion, Speaking of the fallen angels ſearching for 
mines of gold: 333 
A numerous brigade haſten'd: as when bands 
Of pioneers with ſpade an pick- ax arm'd, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Or caſt a rampart. Mililtou. 
5 an next is of things contraſted that are of different 
inds. 1 
Queen. What, is my Richard both in ſhape and 
mind 
Transform'd and weak ? Hath Bolingbroke de pos'd 
Thine intellect? Hath he been in thy heart! 
The lion, dying, thruſteth forth his paw, 
And wounds the earth, if nothing elſe with rage 
To be o'crpower'd : and wilt thou, pupil like, 
Take thy correction mildly, kiſs the rod, 
And fawn on rage with baſe humility ? 
„„ = Richard II. al. 5. ſc. 1. 
This compariſon has ſcarce any force; a man and 
a lion are of different ſpecies, and therefore are pro- 
per ſubjects for a ſimile; but there is no ſuch reſem- 
blance between them in general, as to produce any 
ſtrong effect by contraſting particular attributes or cir- 
cumſtances. | | 
A third general obſervation is, That abſtra& terms 
can never be the ſubject of compariſon, otherwiſe 
than by being perſonitied. Shakeſpear compares ad- 
verſity to a toad, and flander to the bite of a crocodile; 
but in ſuch compariſons theſe abſtract terms muſt be 
imagined ſenſible beings. . 
To have a juſt notion of compariſons, they muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; one common and fami- 
liar, as where a man is compared to a lion in courage, 
or 10 a horſe in ſpeed; the other more diſtant and re- 
fined, where two things that have in themſelves no 
reſemblance or oppoſition, are compared with reſpect 
to their effects. There is no reſemblance between a 
flower-plot and a cheerful ſong ; and yet they may be 
compared with reſpect to their effects, the emotions 
they produce in the mind being extremely ſimilar, 
There is as little reſemblance between fraternal con- 
cord and precious ointment ; and yet oblcerye how ſue- 
ceſsfully they are compared with reſpect to the impreſ- 
ſions they make. 
« Behold, how good and how pleaſant it is for 
& brethren to dwell together in unity, It is like 
M m 2 the 


Compari- 


principal ſubject: and therefore the chief pleaſure they 


COM 
te the precious ointment upon the head, that ran 
% down upon Aaron's beard, and deſcended to the 
4 ſkirrs of his garment,” F/alm 133. 
For illuſtrating this ſort of compariſon, We {hall add 

ſome more examples: 
« Delightful is thy preſence, O Fingal! it is like 


© the ſun on Cromla, when the hunter mourns his 


& abſence for a ſeaſon, and ſees him between the 


« clouds, 
« Did not Offian hear a voice? or is it the ſound 


& ſun, comes the memory of former times on wy 
4 ful. 

6 His countenance is ſettled from war; and is 
% calm as the evening-beam, that from the cloud 
©f of the welt looks on Cona's flend vale.” Fingal. 


Fc 


We now proceed to illuſtrate, by particular inſtan- 
ces, the different means by which compariſons, whe- 
ther of the one ſort or the other, can attord pleaſure ; 
and, in the order above eſtabliſhed, we ſhall begin with 
ſach inſtances as are agreeable, by ſuggeſting ſome 
unuſual reſemblance or contraſt, 

Sweet are the uſes of Adverſity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
_ Wears yet a precious jewel | in her head, 
As you like it, act 2. ſc. 1 

See how the Morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewel of the-glorious ſun ; | 

How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 

Trimm'd like 4 yonker prancing to his love. 

Secaud Fart Henry VI. att. 2. Je. 1 

Thus they their doubtful conſultations dark 

Ended, rejoicing in their matchleſs chief: 

As when from mountain tops, the dnſky clouds 

Aſcen ling, while the North-wind fleeps, o'erſpread 

Heav'is cheerful face, the lowering element 

Scowls o'er the darken'd landſcape, ſnow, and 

(ſhower ; 3 

If chance the radiant ſo with farewel ſweet 
_ Extends his ev'ning-beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

Atteſt their joy, that hill and valley rings. 

Paradiſe: Lift, book 2. 

None of the foregoing ſimiles tend to illuſtrate the 


afford malt ariſe from ſuggeſting reſemblances that 
are not obvious: for undoubtedly a beautiful ſubject 
introduced to form the ſimile affords a ſeparate plea— 
ſure, which is felt in the ſimiles MECULVEE, ener. 


ly in that cited from Milton. 


The next effect of a compariſon in the order men- 
tioned, is 10 place an object 1 in a ſtrong point of view ; 
which effect is remarkable in the following ſimiles. 

As when two ſcales are charg'd with doubtful loads, 

From ſide to (ide the trembling balance nods, 

(While ſome laborious matron, Juſt and poor, 

With nice exactneſs weighs her woolly fore), 

Till pois'd aloft, the reſting beam ſuſpends 

Each equal weight ; nor this nor that deſcends; 

So ſtood the war, till Hector's matchleſs might, 

With fates prevailing, turn'd the ſcale of fight. 

Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flics, 

And fires his hoſt with loud repeated cries, 
Iliad, b. xii. 521. 
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© of days that are no more? Often, hkethe cvenity- 
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She never told her love; 
But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek: ſhepin'd in thought ; | 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She ſat hike patience on a monument, 
Smiling at prief. Twelfth Night, act. 2. ſc. 6 


There is a joy in grief when peace dwells with 


«© the ſorrowtul. But they are waſted with mourn- 
„ ing, O davghter of Toſcar, and their days are 
e few, They fall away like the flower on which 
the ſun looks in his ſtrength, after the mildew 
has palled over it, and its head is heavy with the 
ox N of night.” Fingal. 


Out, out, brief candle! 

Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player, 
That ſtruts and freis his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more 


Macteath, act 5. ſc. 45 


O thou goddeſt, | 

Thou divine nature! how thyſelf thou blazon'f 
In theſe two princely boys! they are as gentle 
As ze pbyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough 
(Their royal blood inchaf'd) as the rud'ſt wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain-pine, 
And make him loop to th? vale. 


Cymbeline, act 4. ſc. 4 


„ Why did not I paſs away in ſecret, like the 

6e flower of the rock that lifts its fair head unſeen, 
and ſtrous its 5 withered leaves on the blaſt.” 

Fingal. 

As words convey but a faint and obſcure notion of 

great numbers, a poet, to give a lively notion of the 


object he deſcribes with regard to number, dots well 


to compare it to what is familiar and commonly known. 
Thus Homer compares the Grecian arwy in point of 
number to a ſwarm of bees: in another paſſage he 


compares it to that profuſion of leaves and flowers 


which appear in the ſpring, or of inſeets in a ſummer's 
cvening: And Milton, 


As when the potent rod 

Of Amram's ſon in Egypt's evil day 

Wav'd round the coaſt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 

Of locuſts, warping on the eaſtern wind, 

That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 

Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile; 

So numberleſs were thoſe bad angels ſeen, 

Hov*ring on wing under the cope of hell, 

'Twixt upper, nether, and ſurrounding fires. 
Paradiſe Loſt, book 1. 


Such compariſons have, by ſome writers, been con- 


demned for the Jowneſs of the images introduced: 
but ſurely without reaſon; for, with regard to num» 
bers, they put the principal ſubject in a ſtrong light. 
The foregoiny compariſons operate by reſemblance ; 
others have the ſame effect by contraſt. 
York, I am the laſt of noble Edward's ſons, 
Ot whom thy father, prince of Wales, was firſt ; 
In war, was never lion rag'd more fierce ; 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild; 
Than was that young and princely genileman. 
His face thou haſt, for even ſo look'd he, 
Accompliſh'd with the number ot thy hours, 
| But 


Compari.. 
| ſon. 


Compari- 


COM 
But when he frown'd it was againſt the French, 
And not againſt his friends. His noble hand 
Did win what hedid ſpend ; and ſpent not that 
Which bis triamphant tather's hand had won. 
His hands were guilty of no kindreds blood, 
But bloody with the encmics of his kin, 
Oh Richard, York is too far gone with grief, 
Or elſe he never would compare between, 


fichard II. act 2. ſc. 3. 


Milton has a peculiar talent in embelliſhing the prin- 
cipal ſubject, by allociating it with others that are 
agrecable; which is the third end of a compariſon, 
Similes of this kind have, bclide, a ſeparate effect: 
they diverſify the narration by new images that are 
not ſtrictly neceſſiry to the compariſon ; they are 
ſhort epiſodes, Which, without drawing ns from the 
principal ſubject, atford great delight by their beauty 
and variety. | | | : 

He ſcarce had ceas'd, when the ſuperior fiend | 

Was moving toward the ſhure ; his pond'rous ſhield, 

Ethereal temper, maſſy, large, and round, 

Behind him caſt: the broad circumterence 

Hung on his thoulders like the moon, whoſe orb 
Tu rough optic glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views 

| At ev'ning trom the 10 of Feſole, 

Or in Valdarno, to deſcry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, in her ſpotty globe. 

Milton, book, 1. 


Thus far theſe beyond 
Compare of mortal proweſs, yet obſerv'd 
Their dread commander. He, above the reſt, 
In ſhape and ſtature proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow'r; his form had not yet loſt 
All her original brightneſs, nor appcar'd 
Leſs than archangel ruin'd, and th' exceſs _ 
Of glory obſcur'd: as when the fin new-riſen 
Looks through the horizontal miſty air 
Shorn of his beams; or, from behind the moon 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight eds 
On half the nations, and with tear of change 
Perplexes monarchs, Milton, book 1. 
As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 
Whoſe ſnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Diſlodging from a region ſcarce of prey 
To gorge the fleſh of lambs, or yearling kids, 
On hills where flocks are ted, flies toward the ſpring 
of Ganges or Hydaſpes, Iudian ſtreams, 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Ot Scricana, where Chineſts drive | 
With ſails and wind their cany waggons light: 
So on this windy ſea of land, th fiend 
Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his prey. 
| | Milton, buok 3. 


Next of compariſons that agorandiſe or elevate. 
Theſe effect us more than any other ſort : the reaſon 
of which will be evident from the following inſtan- 
ces: 

As when a flame the winding valley fills, 

And runs on crackling ſhrubs between the hills, 

Then o'er th- ſtubble up the mountain flies, 

Fires the high woods, and blazes to the ſkies, 

This way and tha, the ſpreading torrent roars; 

So ſweeps the hero through the waſted ſhorcs. 
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COM 
Around him wide, immenſe deſtruction ponrs, 
And earth is delug'd with the ſanguine ſhowr's. 


Methinks, king Richard and myſelf 
With no leſs terror than the elements 
Oft fire and water, when their thund'ring ſhock, 
At meeting, rears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 
| Richard II. act 3. ſc. 5. 
As ruſheth a foamy ſtream from the dark ſhady 
ſtecp of Cromla, when thunder is rolling above, 
and dark brown night reſts on the hill ; fo fierce, 
ſo vaſt, ſo terrible, ruſh forward the ſons of Erin. 


ſhonld meet 


cc 
cc 
'«c 
«c 

WD 


its billows, pours valour forth as a ſtream, rolling 
cc 


Is might along the ſhore,” Fingal, book 1. 
„As roll a thouſand waves to a rock, ſo Swa- 


ran's hoſt came on; a* meets a rock a thouſand 
waves, fo Inisfail met Swaran,” 


cc 
cc 


depreiſing a hated or diſagreeable obje& ; which is 


effectually done by reſembling it to any thing low or | 


deſpicable. | hoe. a 
Thus Milton, in his deſcription of the rout of the re- 


bel-angels, happily expreſles their terror and diſmay: 


in the following mile: 
| — 48a herd 


Of goats or timorous fluck together throng'd 

Drove them before him thunder ſtruck, purſu'd 

With terrors and with furics to the bounds 

And cryſtal wall of heav'n, which op'ning wide, 
 Roli'd inward, and a ſpacious gap diſclos'd 

Into the waſteful deep; the monitrous fight 

Struck them with horror backward, but tar worſe 

Urg'd them behind, headlong themſelves they threw 
Down from the verge of heav'n. ; | 

| Milton, book 6. 


By this time the different purpoſes of compariſon, 


The chict, like a whale of ocean followed by all 


Ibid. 
The laſt article mentioned, is that of leſſening or 


Compart- 


fon. 


Iliad. xx. 56. 


and the various impreſſions it makes on the mind, are 


ſufficiently illuſtrated by proper examples. This was 
an caſy work. It is more difficult to lay down rules 
about the propriety or impropricty of compariſons ; 
in what circumſtances they may be introduced, and in 
what circumſtances they are out of place, It is evi- 
dent that a compariſon is not proper upon every 0C- 
caſion : a man in his cool and ſedate moments, is not 
diſpoſed to poetical flights, nor to ſacrifice truth and 


reality to the deluſive operations of the imagination: 


far leſs is he ſo diſpoſed, when oppreſled with care, 
or intereſted in ſome important tranſaction that occu- 
pies him totally, On the other hand, it is obſervable, 
that a man, when clevated or animated by any pif- 
ſion, is diſpoſed to elevate or animate all his ſubjects : 
he avoids familiar names, exalts objects by circumlo— 
cution and metaphor, and gives even lite and voluntary 
action to inanimate beings. 
the higheſt poctical flights are indulged, and the 


boldeſt ſimiles and metaphors reliſhed, But without 


ſoiring ſo high, the mind is frequently in a tone to 
reliſh chaſte and moderate ornament ; ſuch as com- 
pariſons that ſet the principal object in a ſtrong point 
of view, or that embelliſh and diverſify the narration, 
In general, when by any animating paſſion, whether 


plcalant or painful, an impulle is given io to the jmagi- 
_ | | nation; 


In this warmth of mind, 


ſon. 


ON 


ſort of figurative expreſſion, and in particular to com- 
pariſons, This in a great meaſure is evident from 
the compariſons alrcady mentioned; and ſhall be fur- 
ther illuſtrated by other inſtances. Love, for example, 
in its infancy, rouſing the imagination, prompts the 
heart to diſplay itſelf in figurative language, and in 
ſimiles: 3 | 
Troilus. Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love, 
What Creſſid is, what Pandar, and what we? 
Her bed is India, there ſhe lies a pearl: 
Between our llium, and where ſhe relides, 
Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood; 
Ourſelf the merchant, and this ſailing Pandar 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark, 
Troilus and Creſſida, aft 1. ſc. 1. 
Again: 


Come, gentle night ; come, loving black-brow'd 


night! ey hens 
Give me my Romeo; and when he ſhall die, 
Take him, and cut him out in liule ſtars, 
And he will make the face of heav'n fo fine, 
That all the world ſhall be in love with night, 
And pay no worſhip to the gariſh ſun, 1 
| Romeo and Julict, act 3. ſc. 4. 
But it will be a better illuſtration of the preſent 
head, to give examples where compariſons are 1mpro- 
perly introduced. Similes are not the language of a 
man in his ordinary ſtate of mind, diſpatching his 
daily and uſual work : for that reaſon, the following 
ſpeech of a gardner to his ſervant is extremely impro- 


er;: | 11 
Go bind thou up yon dangling apricots, 
Which, like unruly children, make their ſire 
Stoop with oppreſſion of their prodigal weight; 
Give ſome ſupportance to the bending twigs. 
Go thou, and, like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of two-faſt growing ſprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth : 
All muſt be even in our government, 
| | Richard II. act 3. ſc. 7. 
The fertility of Shakeſpeare's vein betrays him fre- 
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ſpair, and all the ſevere diſpiriting paſſions, are decla- 
red enemies, perhaps not to figurative A in ge- 
( 


neral, but undoubtedly to the pomp and ſolemnity of 
compariſon, Upon this account, the ſmile pronoun- 
ced by young Rutland, under terror of death from an 
inveterate enemy, and praying mercy, is unnatural : 
So looks the pent- up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws ; 
And ſo he walks inſulting over his prey, 
And ſo he comes to rend his limbs aſunder, 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy ſword 
And not with ſuch a cruel threat'ning look, 
| Third part, Henry VI. att 1. ſc. 5. 
A man ſpent and diſpirited after loſing a battle, is 
not diſpoſed to heighten or illuſtrate his diſcourſe by 
ſimiles. 
York. With this we charged again; but out! alas, 
We bodg'd again; as I have ſeen a ſwan 
With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt th- tide, 
And ſpend her ſtrength with over matching wayes. 
Ah! hark, the fatal followers do purſue ; 
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Eorapari- nation; we are in that condition diſpoſed to every 


Hence the following ſimiles arc faulty. 


COM 
And I am faint and cannot fly their ſury. 
The ſands are number'd that make up my life ; 
Here muſt I ſtay, and here my life muſt end. 
| Third part, Henry VI. act 1. ſc. 6. 
Similes thus unſcaſonably introduced are finely ri- 
diculed in the Rehearſal. | 
« Bayes, Now here ſhe muſt make a ſimile, 
&«& Smith, Where's the neceſiiiy of that Mr. Bayes! 
% Bayes. Becauſe ſhe's ſurpriſed; that's a gene- 
«& ral rule; you muſt ever make a ſimile when you 
« are ſurpriſed : *tis a new way of writing.“ 


Comparts 


fon. 


A compariſon is not always faultleſs, even where it 


is properly introduced. A compariſon, like other hu- 
man productions, may fall ſhort of its end; of which 
defect inſtances are not rare even among good writers: 
and to complete the preſent ſubject, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to make ſome obſervations upon ſuch faulty com- 


pariſons, Nothing can be more erroneous than to in- 
ſtitute a compariſon too faint: a diſtant reſemblance 
or contraſt fatigues the mind with its obſcurity, inſtead 


of amuſing it ; and tends not to fulfil any one end of 
a compariſon. The following ſimiles ſeem to labour 
under this defect. 
K. Rich. Give me the crown.—RFere, coulin, 
ſcize the crown, 5 

Here, on this ſide, my hand; on that ſide, thine, 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 

That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down, unſeen, and full of water; 

That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 


Drinking my griefs, whilſt you mount vp on high. 
3 | Richard II. act. 4. ſc. 3. 
K. John. Oh!] couſin, thou art come to ſet mins 


„ EYE $ e 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burnt ; 
And all the ſhronds wherewith my life ſhould ſail, 
Are turned to one thread, or little hair : 
My heart hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered. 
8 | King John, act 5. ſc. 10. 
York. My uncles both are {lain in reſcuing me: 
And all my followers to the eager foc | 
Turn back, and fly like ſhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purſu'd by hunger-ſtarved wolves. 
Third part, Henry VI. act 1. ſc. 6. 
The latter of the two ſimiles is good: the former, 
becauſe of the faintneſs of the reſemblance, produces 
no good effect, and crouds the narration with the uſe- 
leſs image. | 
In an epic poem, or in any elevated ſubject, a wri- 


ter ought to avoid railing a ſimile upon a low image, 


which never fails to bring down the principal ſubject. 
In general, it is a rule, that a grand object ought ne- 
ver to be reſembled to one that is diminutive, how- 
ever delicate the reſemblance may be: for it is the 
peculiar character of a grand object to fix the atten- 
tion, and ſwell the mind; in which ſtate, it is diſa- 
grecable to contract the mind to a minnte object, how- 
ever elegant. The reſembling an object to one that 
is greater, has, on the contrary, a good effect, by rai- 
ſing or ſwelling the mind; for one paſſes with ſatisfac- 
tion from a ſmall to a great object; but cannot be 
drawn down, without reluctance, from great to ſmall. 


Meanwhile 


Compari- 
ſon, 
— —-— 


COM 
Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus' care, 
Invade the Trogans and commence the war. 
As waſps, provok'd by children in their play, 
Pour from their mantions by the broad high-way, 
In ſwarms the gniltleſs traveller engage, 
Whet all their ſtings, and call forth all their rage; 
All rife in arms, and with a general cry 
Aſſert their waxen domes and bazing progeny : 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion ſwarms, 
So loud their clamours, and ſo keen their arms. 
| Iliad, xvi. 312. 
So burns the vengeful hornet (foul all o'er) 
Repuls'd in vain, and thirſty (till of gore; 
(Bold ſon of air and heat) on angry wings 
Untam'd, untir'd, he turns, attacks, and ſtings. 
Fir'd with like ardour, fierce Atrides flew, 
And ſent his foul with ev'ry lance he threw. 
| Iliad, xvii. 642. 
An error oppoſite to the former, is the introducing 
2 reſembling image, ſo elevated or great as to bear 
no proportion to the principal ſubject. Their re- 
markable diſparity, being the moſt ſtriking circum- 
ſtance, ſeizes the mind, and never fails todepreſs the 
principal ſubject by contraſt, inſtead of railing it by 


reſemblance : and if the diſparity be exceeding great, 


the ſimile takes on an air of burleſque ; nothing being 
more ridiculous than to force an object out of its pro- 
per rank in nature, by equalling it with one greatly 
{aperior or greatly inferior. This will be evident from 


the following compariſon. 


Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, | 
So roar'd the lock when it releas'd the ſpring. 


Odyſſey, xxi. 51. 


Such a ſimile upon the ſimpleſt of all actions, that of 


riſons from any image that is nauſeous, ugly, or re- 


opening a lock, is pure burleſque. | 


A writer of delicacy will avoid drawing his compa- 


markably diſagreeable; for however ſtrong the re- 
ſemblance may be, more will be loſt than gained by 


ſuch compariſon. Therefore we cannot help con- 


demning, though with ſome reluctancy, the following 
fimile, or rather metaphor. 
O thou fond many ! with what loud applauſe 
Did'ſt thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke 
Before he was what thou would'ſt have him be ? 
And now being trimm'd up in thine own defires, 
Thou, beaſtly feeder, art ſo full of him, 
That thou provok'ſt thyſelf to caſt him up. 
And ſo, thou common dog, didſt thou diſgorge 
Thy glutton boſom of the Royal Richard, 
And now thou would'ſt eat thy dead vomit up, 
And howl'ſt to find it. 17-9 


Secoud Part Henry IV. act 1. ſc. 6. 
The ſtrongeſt objection that can lie again a com- 


pariſon is, that it conſiſts in words only, not in ſenſe. 
Such falſe coin, or baſtard-wit, does extremely well 
in burleſque; but is far below the dignity of the 
epic, or of any ſerious compoſition, | 

The noble ſiſter of Poplicola, 

'The moon of Rome; chaſte as the icicle 

That's curdl'd by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 

And hangs on Dian's temple. 

Coriolanus, act 5, ſe. 3. 

There is evidently no reſemblance between an icicle 
and a woman, chaſte or unchaſte: but chaſtity 
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is cold 


COM 


in a metaphorical ſenſe, and an icicle is cold in a pro- Compari- 


per ſenſe; and this verbal reſemblance, in the hurry 


and glow of compoſing, has been thought a ſufficient Comparti- 


foundation of the ſimile. Such phantom ſimiles are 
mere Witticiſms, which ought to have no quarter, 
except where purpoſely introduced to provoke laugh- 
ter, Lucian, in his diſſertation upon hiſtory, talking 
of a certain author, makes the following compariſon, 
which 1s verbal merely. . 
This author's deſcriptions are ſo cold, that they 
& ſurpaſs the Caſpian ſnow, and all the ice of the 
% north.“ | ; | 
But for their ſpirits and ſouls | 
This word rebe//ion had froze them up 
As fiſh are in a pond. | 
Second part Henry IV. act 1. ſe. 3. 
Pope has ſeveral ſimiles of the ſame ſtamp. 
And hence one maſter paſſion in the breaſt, 
Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſl. | 
EI | Epiſt. 2. I. 13x. 
— again, talking of this ſame ruling or maſter paſ- 
ion; | 
Nature its mother, Habit is its nurſe ; 
Wit, ſpirit, faculties, but make it worſe ; 

_ Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and pow'r; 8 
As heav'n's bleſs'd beam turns vinegar more ſour. 
Where the ſubje& is burleſque or ludicrous, ſuch 

ſimiles are far from being impreper. Horace ſays 


_ pleaſantly, 


 Quanquam tu levior cortice. 
And Shakeſpeare, 3 
In breaking oaths he's ſtronger than Hercules. 


Lib. 3. od. 9. 


And this leads to obſerve, that beſides the fore- 


going compariſons, which are all ſerious, there is a 

ſpecies, the end and parpete of which is to excite 

gaiety and mirth. Take the following examples. 
Falſtaff ſpeaking to his page : | 


«1 'do have wolh belore” this. likes Gwrrhes 


© hath overwhelmed all her litter but one.“ | 
. Second part Henry IV. act 1. ſe. 10 
J think he is not a pick-purſe, nor a horſe- 
6 ſtealer ; but for his verity in love, I do think him 


as concave as a covered goblet, or a worm-eaten 


- 66 mat As you like it, act 3. ſc. 10. 
This ſword a dagger had his page, ' 
That was but little for his age; 
And therefore waited on him ſo, 
As dwarfs upon knights-errant do, 
| Te Hudibras, canto r. 

Books, like men, their authors, have but one. 


« way of coming into the world ; but there are 


ce ten thouſand to go out of it, and return no more.“ 
1 Tale of a Tub. 

« The moſt accompliſhed way of uſing books at 

4 preſent is, to ſerve them as ſome do lords, learn 
« their titles, and then brag of their acquaintance.” 
Ibid. 

He does not conſider, that ſincery in love is 

© as much out of faſhion as ſweet ſnufff; no body 
takes it now.“ Careleſs Huſband. 
COMPARTITION, in architecture, denotes the 
uſeful and grace ful diſpoſition of the whole ground- 
plot of an edifice, into rooms of office, and of recep- 


tion or entertainment, 
_ COMPARTMENT,, 


ſon, 


tion. 


Compart- 
ment, 


COM 
COMPARTMENT, in general, is a delipn compo- 
ſed of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed with ſpmme- 


Compaſs. try, to adorn a parterre, a ceiling, &c. 
— —é 


fixed in the centre of the box, 


card horizontal, 


A compartment of tiles or bricks, is an arrangement 
of them, of different colours, and varnithed, for the 
decoration of a building, Compartments in garden- 
ing, arc an aſſemblage of beds, plots, borders, walks, 
ec. diſpoſed in the moſt advantageous manuer that 
the ground will admit of, Compartments in heraldry, 
are otherwiſe called partitions. 

COMPASS, or Mariner's Steering ComPpass, is an 
inſtrument uſed at ſca by pilots to direct and aſcertain 
the courſe of their ſhips. It conſiſts of a circular braſs 
box, which contains a paper card with the 22 points 
of the compaſs, fixed on a magnetic needle that always 


turns to the north, excepting a ſmall declination va- 


riable at different places. Sce VARIATION. 

The needle with the card turns on an upright pin 
la the centre of the 
needle is fixed a braſs conical ſocket or cap, whereby 
the card hanging on the pin turns freely round the 
centre. 

The top of the box is covered with a glaſs, that the 


card's motion may not be dilturbed by the wind. The 


whole is encloſed in another box of wood, where it is 
ſuſpended by braſs hoops or gimbals, to preſerve the 
The compalſs-box is to be ſo placed 
in the ſhip, that the middle ſection of the box, parallel 
to its ſides, may be parallel to the middle ſection of 
the ſhip along its keel. 

The compaſs being of the utmoſt conſequence to 
navigation, it is reaſonable to expect that the greateſt 
attention ſhould be uſed in iis construction, and every 
attempt to improve it carefully cxamined, and, if pro- 
per, adopted, But fo carelels are the peneralicy of 
commanders of this moſt uſeful inſtrument, that almoſt 
all the compaſſes uſed on board merchant- (hips have 


their needies formed of two pieces of ſteel-wirc, cach 
of which is bent in the middle, fo as to form an ob- 
tuſe angle; and their ends, being applied together, 
make an acute one: ſo that the whole repreſents the 


form of a lozenge; in the centre of which, and of 
the card, is placed the braſs cap, Now, if we exa- 
mine a number of theſe cards, we mall rarely, if ever, 


© find them all in the ſame direction, but they will all 


vary more or leſs, not only with regard to the true 
direction, but from one another. 

Theſe irregularities are owing. to the ſtructure of 
the needle; for the wires of which 1 I is compoſed are 


only hardened at the ends; now, if theſe ends are not 


equally hard, gr if one end be hardened up higher 
than the other, when they come lo be put together, 
in fixing them to the card, that end which is hardeſt 


will deſtroy much of the virtue of the other; by which 


means the hardeſt end will have the moſt power in 
direQting the card, and conſequently make it vary to- 
ward its own direction : and, as the wires are diſpo- 
ſed in the form of a lozenge, theſe cards can have but 
little force, ſo that they will often, when drawn alide, 
ſtand at the dittance of ſeveral degrees on either (fide 
the point from whence they are drawn: for all mag- 
netical bodies receive an additional tirenpth by being 
placed in the direction of the earth's magnetiſm, and 
act proportionably leſs vigorouſly when turned out of 


it; wheretore, when theſe Kind of needles are drawn 
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aſide from their true point, two of the parallel ſides Compaty, 
of the lozenge will conſpire, more directly than be. —-— 


fore, with the earth's magnetiſm; and the other two 

will be leſs in that direction: by which means the 
8255 tides will very much impede its return; and 
the two latter will have that impediment to over- 
come, as well as the friction, by their own force 
alone, 

To remove theſe inconveniences, ſome needles are 
made of one piece: of ſtecl of a ſpring temper, and 
broad towards the ends, but tapering towards the 
middle, where a hole 1s made to receive the cap. At 
the ends they terminate in an angle, greater or leſs 
according to the {kill or fancy of the workman. Theſe 
needles, though infinitely preterable to the other, arc, 
however, far from being perfect; for every necdle 
of this form hath ſix poles inſtead of two, one at cach 
end, two where it becomes tapering, and two at the 
hole in the middle; this is owing to their ſhape ; for 
the middle part being very ſlender, it has not ſub— 
ſtance enough to conduct the magnetic ſtream quite 
through, from one end to the other: all theſe poles 
appear very diſtinctly, when examined with a glaſs 
that is ſprinkled over with magnetic ſand, This cir- 
cumſtance, however, docs not hinder the needle from 
pointing true; but as it has leſs force to move the card 
than when the magnetic ſtream moves in large curves 
from one end to the other, it is certainly an imper- 
tection, 

Theſe inconveniences induced the ingenious Dr, 


Enight to contrive a new-ſea-compaſs, which came in- 


to uſe on board all the ſhips of war. The needle in 
this inſtrument is quite ſtraight, and ſquare at the 
ends; and conſequently has only two poles, though 
about the hole in the middle the curves are a litile 
confuſed. Needles of this conſtruGion, after vibra- 
ting a long time, will always poin! exacti in the 


ſame direction; and if drawn ever ſo little on one 


ſide, will return to it again, without any ſenſible dif- 
ference, We may therefore conclude, that a regular 
parallelopiped is the beſt form for a needle, as well as 
the {i;npleſt, the holes for the caps being as ſmall as 


| poſſible. 


And as the weight ſhould be removed to the great- 
eſt diſtance from the centre of motion, a circle of 
braſs, of the ſame diameter of the card, may be ad- 
ded, which will ſerve alſo to ſupport the card, which 
may then be made of this paper, without any thing 
to ſtiffen it. This ring being fixed below the card, 
and the needle above it, the centre of gravity is pla- 
ced low enough to admit of the cap being put under 
the needle, whereby the hole in the needle becomes 
onneceſſary. 

The above obſervations will be eaſily underſtood 
from viewing the ſeveral parts of the inſtrument as 
repreſented on Plate CXLIV. where fig. 6. is the card, 
with the needle KL, and its czp M, fixed upon it, 
being one third of the diameter of the real card. Fig. 8. 
is aperſpective view of the back ſide of the card, where 
AB repreſents the turning down of the braſs edge, C 
the under part of the cap, D and E twofliding weights 
to balance the card, and F, G, two ſcrews that fix 
the braſs edge, &c, to the needle. Fig. 7. is the pe- 
deſtal that ſupports the card, containing a ſcrewing 
necdle, fixed in two {mall grooves lo reccive it, by 

means 


Compals. 
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means of the collet C, in the manner of a port-crayon 
D, the ſtem, is filed into an octagon, that it may be 
the more caſily unſcrewed. For its further illuſtration 
and application io uſe, ſee NAVICGATIOR. 

The invention of the compaſs is uſually aſcribed to 


Flavio da Melfi, or Flavio Gioia, a Neapolitan, about 


the year 1302 ; and hence it is, that the territory of 
Principato, which makes part of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, where he was born, has a compaſs for its arms. 
Others ſay that Marcus Paulus, a Venetian, making 
a journey to China, brought back the invention with 
him in 1260, What confirms this conjecture is, that 


at firit they uſed the compaſs in the ſame manner as 


_ which ſcem to make mention of the compaſs under the 


ther the Melfite or Venetian. 


the Chineſe (till do; i. e. they let it float on a little 


piece of cork, inſtead of ſuſpencing it on a pivot. It 
s added, that their emperor Chiniugus, a celebrated 


aſtrologer, had a knowledge of it 1120 years before 


Chriſt, The Chineſe only divide their compaſs into 24 
points. Fauchette relates ſome verſes of Guoyot de 
Provence, who lived in France about the year 1200, 


name of marinette, or mariner'sſlione; which ſhow it 
to have been uſed in France near 100 years before ci- 
The French even lay 
claim to the invention, from the fleur de /ys wherewith 


all nations ſhall diſtinguiſh the north point of the card. 


With as much reaſon Dr. Wallis aſcribes it to the Eng- 
liſh, from its name compaſs, by which name moſt na- 
tions call it, and which he obſerves is uſed in many 
parts of England to ſignify a circle. nw. | 

Though the mariner's compaſs has been long in uſe, 
the beſt conſtruction of it was attended with many in- 
conveniences, till the late improvement which it has 
received from the invention and experiments of Dr, 
Gowin Knight, and the farther emendation of Mr, 
Smeaton, as has been deſcribed under the article Az1- 
MUTH (Vol. II.) | | 

The compaſs hath ſometimes been obſerved to be 
diſturbed by the clectricity of its glaſs cover: and 


this from ſo ſlight an application of the finger as was 


barely neceſſary io wipe off a little duſt. The ſame 
glaſs, rubbed a little more with the finger, a bit of 
muſlin, or paper, would attract either end of the needle, 
ſo as to hold it to the glaſs for ſeveral minutes, far out 
of the due direction, according to that part of the 


_ glaſs which was moſt excited. And when the needle, af- 


ter adhering to the glaſs, has dropped looſe, and made 
vibrations, thoſe would not be biſected as uſual by 


that point where the needle ſhould reit, but would ei- 


ther be made all on one ſide, or be very uncqually di- 
vided, by means of ſome remains of electrical virtue in 
that part of the glaſs which had aitracted the ncedle, 
until at length, after 15 minutes or more, all the clec- 
tricity being diſcharged, the magnetical power took 
place, The remedy for this inconvenience is to moi- 
ſten the ſurface of the plaſs ; a wet finger will do it im- 
mediatcly and effectually. The mariner's compaſs with 
a chart is much leſs dangerouſly moved than che com- 
mon compaſs with a bare needle : and the deeper, or 


farther diſtant, the needle hangs below the glaſs, the 


leſs diſturbance it is likely to reccive. 
Notwithſtanding the various contrivances that have 
been made to prevent the card from being much af- 
fected by the motions of the ſhip, they have always 
been found too delicate to encounter the ſhocks of a 
WN | | — 
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trempeſtuons ſea. Improved ſca-compaſſes have lately Compaſs. 
been conſtructed by Mr M*Culloch of London, (and ——— 


for which he has obtained a patent), that are reported 
to be the beſt of any yet uſed. The particulars are 
as follow. 


Fig. 1. is a ſection of the ſteering compaſs. Aaaaa, 


Plat 


The common wooden-box, With its lid. bb, The braſs CXLV. 


compaſs-box. cc, The glaſs cover to ditto, dd, The 
hollow conical bottom. e, The prop upon which the 
com paſs is ſupported inſtead of pimbals ; the ſpherical 
top which is finely poliſhed, and the apex of the hol- 
low cone is fitted in a peculiar manner to receive it, 
ff, A quantity of lead run round the bottom and cone 
of the compaſs-box, to balance and keep it ſteadily 


horizontal. gg, The card and the magnetic needle, 


bent in ſuch a manner that the point of the conical 
pivot on which it moves and is ſupported, may be 
brought very near to the centre of gravity, as well as 
to the centre of motion. %, Two guards, which by 


means of two pins i, affixed to the compaſs-box, prevents 


it from turning round and deceiving the ſteerſman. 
Fig. 2. a perſpective view of the ſteering compaſs, 


' with the lid off and the front laid open. %, The 


guards, 
in fip. 1. | 

Fig. 3. a view of the azimuth compaſs. 5, The 
compaſs-box. , One of the guards, e, The prop, 
as in fig. 1. and 2. with this difference, that in the azi- 
muth compaſs, inſtead of being ſcrewed to the bottom 
of the wood-box, ſtands in a braſs ſocket, and may be 
turned round at pleaſure, 1. A braſs bar, upon which 
the ſight vanes are fixed. 2, A dark plaſs, which 
moves up or down on 3. the ſight vane. 4. A mag- 
nifying glaſs, which is atſomnoveable on the other vane. 
5. The nonius or vernier. 6. A ſlide for moving the 
vernicr ſo as to ſtop the card in taking the azimuth. 
7. A double convex plaſs, by which the diviſions on 
the vernier may be read with accuracy, 


b, The compaſs-box. e, The prop, &c. as 


Fig. 4. is a ſection repreſenting another application 


of the magnetic needle and card, conſtructed by 
Mr M*Culloch. Aaaa, The common wood-box. 


The braſs compalſs-box. cc, The braſs ſupport for the 


circle and pendulum. 4, The pendulum. e, The agate. 


ff, The magnetic needle and card. gg, The braſs cir- 


cle, 


ſame plane. | | 
In one particular this patent compaſs is conſidered 
as an improvement on the common compaſſes, in as far 
as the needle is both longer and broader ; hence its 
mapnetiſm muſt be ſtronger, and of courſe the line of 
its magnetic direction correſpondent with the card. In 


another particular, in order to prevent the motions of 


the veſſel from affecting the needle, which is the moſt 


_ deſirable object, the patent compaſs-box, inſtead of 


ſwinging in gimbals at right angles to each other, is 
ſupported in its very centre upon a prop; and what- 
ever motion the other parts of the box may have, this 
centre being in the vertex of the hollow conc, may be 
conſidered as relatively at reſt ; and therefore gives 


little or no diſturbance to the needle. Apain, the pi- 
vot or centre upon which the needle turns, is ſo con- 


trived as to ſtand always perpendicular over the centre 
of the compaſs-box, or apex of the hollow cone, as 
upon a fixed point; and is therefore ſtill leſs atlected 


bb, 


hb, The glaſs cover and braſs ring. i, The lead 
weight. N. B. All the centres of motion are in the 
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all to the ſame point ; the advantages of which will be 
readily perceived by any perſon acquainted With me— 
chanical principles. Experience therefore will aſcer— 
tain the utility of this improvement.” M*Cullcch's 
Account. 

Of Dr Knight's Azimuth Compaſs, as improved by 
Mr Smcaton, a deſcription was given under the article 
AZIMUTH, and a figure in Plate LXXVII. The 
uſe of the azimuth compaſs is for finding the ſun's 
magnetical azimuth, or amplitude ; and thence the va- 
riation of the compals, | 
amplitude at ſun-riſing, or for an azimuth before noon, 
apply the centre of the index on the welt point of the 
card, within the box; ſo that the four lines on the 
edge of the card, and thoſe on the inſide of the box, 
may meet, If the obſervation be for the ſun's am- 
plitude ſetting, or an azimuth in the afternoon, turn 
the centre of the index right againſt the eaſt point of 
the card, and make the lines within the box concur 
with thoſe on the card: the inſtrument thus fitted 
for obſervation, turn the index bc towards the ſun, till 
the ſhadow of the thread ae fall directly on the (lit of 
the ſight, and on the line that is along the middle of 
the index : then will the inner edge of the index cut 
the degree and minute of the ſun's magnetical azimuth 
from the north or ſouth. But note, that if, when the 
compaſs is thus placed, the azimuth is leſs than 45® 
from the ſouth, and the index turned towards the ſun, 
it will paſs off the diviſions of the limb: the initrument 
therefore in ihis caſe muſt be turned juit 4 quarter of 
the compaſs, 4. e. the centre of the index mult be 

placed on the north or ſouth point of the card, accord- 
ing as the ſun is from you; and then the edge will 
cut the degree of the magnetic azimuth, or the ſun's 
azimuth from the north, as before, 

The ſun's magnetical amplitude thus found, the va— 
riation of the needle is thus determined. Being out 
at (ea the 15th of May 1717, in 450 north latitude, 
the tables give me the ſun's latitude 19? north, and 


his caſt amplitude 27 25 north: by the azimuth com- 


paſs, I find the ſun's magnetical amplitude at his ri— 
ſing and ſetting ; and find he riſes, 2. gr. between the 
624 and 63d degree, reckoning from the north towards 
the eaſt point of the compals, 1. e. between the 27th 
and 28th degree, reckoning from the caſt, Ihe mag- 
netical amplitude, therefore, being here equal to the 
true one, the needle has no variation; but if the fun 
at his riſing ſhould have appeared between the 524 and 
53d degree from the north towards the eaſt; his mag- 
netical amplitude would then have been between 37 
and 38 deprees, i. e. about 10 depgrecs greater than 
the true amplitude ; thereiore, the needle would vary 
about 10 degrees north-eaſterly. If the magnenical 
ealt amplitude found by the inſtrument ſhould be leſs 
than the true amplitude, their difference wou'd ſhow 
the variation of the ucedle eaſterly, Ii the true eaſt 
amplitude be ſouthward, as allo the mapnetical ampli— 


tude, and this laſt be the greater, the variation of the 


needle will be north-welt ; and vice ver/a. 

What has been ſaid of noith-caſt awplitudes holds 
alſo of ſouth-weſt ; and what of ſouth-caſt amplitudes 
holds of north-weſt amplitudes. Laſtly, it ampli- 
tudes. be found of different denominotions, v. gr. if 
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Compaſs. by the motions of the veſſcl. Thus the centres of 
motion, gravity, and of magnetiſm, are brought almolt 


If the obſervation be for an 
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the true amplitude be fix degrees north, and the mag- 
neiical ampluude five degrees fouth ; the variation, 
which in this caſe is north-weſt, will be equal to the 
ſum of the magnetical and true amplitudes : underitand 
the fame for welt amplitudes, 

The variation may hkewiſe be found from the azi- 


muth: but in that caſe, the ſun's declination, latitude 
of the place, and his altitude, mult be given, that his 


true azimuth may be found, _ - 

This innrument is allo uſeful in ſettling the ſhip's 
wake, in order to find the Ice-way; and allo to find 
the bearings of head-lands, and uther objecis, 

Compass is alſo an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in 


ſurveying land, dialing, &c. 


Its ſtructure, in the main, is the ſeme with that of 
the mariner's compaſs; conſiſting, like that, of a box 
and ncedle: the principal difference couliſis in this, 


that inſtead of the needle's being fitted iuto the card, 
and playing with it on a pivot, it here plays alone; 
the card being drawn on the bottom of the box, anda 


circle divided in 360 degrees on the lin b. See fig. 5. 
This inſtrument is of obvious ule to travellers, to di- 
rect them in their road; and to miners, to ſhow them 
what way to dig, with other conſiderable uſes. 

1. To take the declination of a wall by the Compaſs. 
Apply that fide of the compais whercon the north is 
marked along the ſide of the wall, the number of de- 


grees over which the north end of the necdle fixes 
will be the declination of the wall, and on that fide; 


v.gr. if the north point of the needle tends towards 


the north, that wall may be ſhone on by tle ſun at 


noon ; it it fx over fifty degrees, counting from the 
north towards the caſt, the declination is ſo many de- 
grees from north towards caſt. 


But ſuice the necdlecitſelt declines ſrom the north 
towards the weſt, with us, 13%; it miuſt be noted, 


that to retrieve the irregularity, 139 are always to be 


added to the degrees thown by the needle, when the 


declination of the wall is towards the catt ; on the con- 


trary, when the declination is towards the welt, the de- 


clination of the needle is to be ſubtracted. 
2. Totake an angle with the Cor paſs. Suppoſe the 
angle required be LAE, fig. 4. apply that five of the 
compals whereon the north is marked io one of the 
lines AD; when the neevlc reſts, obſerve the degrees 
at which its north point ſtands, which ſuppoſe 20: fo 
many degrees does the line decline from the meridian. 


In the ſame manner take ihe declination of the line 


AE, which ſuppoſe 215% ſubtract £09 from 215, 
the rem ainder is 135; Which ſubtracted from 180, 
there will remain 450 
quired, 


ſvbtracted trom the vificrciice ; the remaiucer then is 
the angle required, 

In mcaſuring angles by the compaſs, there needs 
not any regard be had to he veriation ; that being ſup- 
poſed the ſame in all the lives of the angles. 

3. To take a pict-of a field by the Compaſs. Suppoſe 
the feld A, B, C, D, E, fig. 10. tor the preater 
accuracy let there be two tights fitted to the meridian 


line of the compals, place it horizontal, and through 


the fights look along the fide AB, or a live parallel to 


it; applying the eye to the ſight at the ſouth point 
of the compaſs. Draw a rough ſketch of the field by 


the 


the quantity of the angle re- 
But if the difference between the declination 
of the two lines exceed 180; in that cate, id o muſt be 


Compaſs, 
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Compaſs, the eye, and on the correſponding line enter down the 
Compaſſes degree to which the needle points, which ſuppoſe 90, 


FE 1 


move as on a centre. 


meaſure the length of the ſide, and enter that 100, 
which ſuppoſe ten chains. 
In this manner procecd with all the reſt of the ſides 


and angles of the field; the ſides, which ſuppoſe 70, 


65, 7c, 44, 50 fathom ; and the angles, which ſup- 
poſe 30, I00, 130, 240, 300, degrees, To protract 


the field, ſer down the {everal angles obſerved, one 


after another, and ſubtract the leſſer from the next 
greater: thus will you have the quantity of the ſeveral 
angles, and the length of the lines that include them. 
For the reſt, ſee GEOMETRY. 

Note, All the angles of the figure taken together, 
muſt make twice as many right angles; TOY two 
if no miſtake has been committed. 

Azimuth Compass, Sce AZIMUTH. | 

Compass Dials, are ſmooth horizontal dials, fitted in 
braſs or ſilver boxes, for the pocket, to ſhow the hour 


of the day, by the direction of a needle that indicates 


how to place them right, by turning the dial about till 


the cock or ſtyle ſtand directly over the needle ; but 
theſe can never be very exact, becauſe of the variation 
of the needle itſelf. 


See ComPass and DIALING. 


COMPASSES, or Pair of CompPAsSSES, a mathe- 


| matical inſtrument for deſcribing circles, incaſuriag 


figures, Cc. 

The common compaſſes conſiſt of two ſharp-pointed 
branches or legs of iron, ſteel, braſs, or other metal, 
Joined together at the top by a rivet, whereon they 
Thoſe compaſles are of the 
beſt ſort in which the pin or axle on which the joint 
turns, and alſo half the joint itſelf, is made of ſteel, as 
the oppolite metals wear more equable. 
tion of them may be known by the eaſy and uniform 


opening and ſhutting of their legs; one of which is 


ſometimes made to take in and out, in order to make 
room for two other points to deſcribe with ink, black- 
lead, or other materials. 

There are now uſed compaſſes of varions kinds and 


contrivances, accommodated to the various nles they 
are intended for; as, 


CompPassEs of three Legs, or Triangular Compaſſes, 


are, ſetting aſide the excels of a leg, of the ſame ſtruc- 


ture with the common ones: their uſe being to take 
three points at once, and ſo to form triangles; to 
lay down three potitions of a map, to be copied at 
once, Cc. 

Beam Compassts conſiſt of a long branch, or beam, 
made of braſs or wood, carrying two braſs curſors, 
the one fixed at one end, the other ſliding along the 
beam, with 3 ſcrew to faſten it on occaſion. To the 
curſors may be ſcrewed points of any kind, whether 
ſteel for pencils, or the like, It is uſcd to draw large 
circles, to take great extents, c. To the fixed curſor 
is ſometimes applied an adjuſting or micrometer 
ſcrew, by which an extent is obtained to extreme 
nicety. Mr Jones of Holbotn nas made beam com- 
paſſes ro a«juſt to the ,,*,,drh of an inch. 

Caliber CoMPaASSES. See CALIBER, 

Glockmaker's COmPaASSES arc joined like the com- 
mon compatſes, with a quadrant, or bow, like the ſpring 
compaſſes; only of different oſe, ſerving here to keep 
the inſtrument firm at any opening. They are made 


very ſtrong, with the points of their legs of well tem- 
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The perfec- 


Jewels and precious ſtones, as they cut them. 


tween the points terminating each leg: 
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pered ſteel, as being uſed to draw lines on paſte-board Compaſſes 
—ͤ —-— 


or copper. 


Cylindrical and Spherical Compassts, conſiſt of ſour 


branches, joined in a centre, two of which are circular, 


and two flat, a little bent bn. the ends: their ule is to 
take the diameter, thickneſs, or caliber of round or 
cylindric bodies; ſuch as cannons, pipes, Cc. 

Elliptic Compassts. Their uſe is to draw ellipſes, 
or ovals of any kind: they conliſt of a beam A B 


Flate 
CXLIV. 


about a foot long, bearing three curſors ; to one of fig. 9. 


which may be ſcrewed points of any kind: to the 
bottom of the other two are rivited two ſliding dove- 
tails, adjuſted in grooves made in the croſs branches of 
the beam. The dove-tails having a motion every way, 
by turning abont the long branch, go backwards and 
forwards along the croſs; ſo that when the beam has 
gone half way about, one of theſe will have moved the 
whole length of one of the branches; and when the beam 
has got quite round, the ſame dove-tail has got back 
the whole length of the branch. Underſtand the ſame 
of the other dove tail. | | 

Note, the diſtance between the two ſliding dove-tails 
is the diſtance between the two foci of the ellipſis; fo 


that by changing that diſtance, the ellipſis will be round- 


er or ſlenderer. Under the ends of the branches of the 
croſs are placed four ſteel points to Keep it faſt, 

The uſe of this compaſs is eaſy : by turning ronnd 
the long branch, the ink, pencil, or other point, will 
draw the ellipſis required. Its figure ſhows both its 
uſe and conſtruction. 

German ComMPASSES have their legs a little bent out- 
wards, towards the top; fo that when ſhut, the points 

only meet. | 

Hair Compasses are ſo contrived within ſide by a 


ſmall adjuſting ſcrew ro one of the legs, as to take an 


extent to a hair's breadth. 


Lapidary's ComPaASSEs are a piece of ad in form 


of the ſhaft of a plane, cleft at top, as far as half its 
length; with this they meaſure the angles, Cc. of 


is in the clett a little braſs rule, faſtened there at one 
end by a pin; bur ſo that it may be moved in the man- 
ner of a braſs level: with this kind of a ſquare they take 
the angles of the ſtones, Jaying them on the ſhaft as 
they cut them. 

Proportional Compass Es are thoſe whoſe joint lies be- 
they are 
either ſimple or compound. In the former ſort the 
centre is fixed, ſo that one * of theſe ſerves only for 
one proportion, 

Compound proportional Compas 5 5 conſiſt of two parts 
or ſides of braſs, which lic upon cach other ſo nicely 
as 10 appear but one when they are ſhut. Theſe fides 
calily open, and move about a centre, which is itſelf 
moveable in a hollow canal cut through the greateſt 
part of their length. To this centre on each fide is 
affixed a ſliding piece A of a ſmall length, with a fine 
line drawn on it ſerving as an index, io be ſet againſt 


other lines or diviſions placed upon the compalles on 


both tides. Theſe lines are, 1. A line of lines. 2.A 
line of ſuperficies, areas, or planes. 3. Aline of ſolids, 


4. A line of circles, or rather of poly gons to be in- 
Theſe lines are all equally di- 


ſcribed in circles. 
vided ; the three firſt from 1 1o 20, the laſt from 6 to 
20. Their uſcs are as follow ; 

Nu 2 By 


There 


Compaſs. 
— — 


COM 

By the line of lines you divide a given line into any 
number of equal parts; for by placing the index A 
apainſt 1, and ſcrewing it faſt, if you open the com- 
paſſes, then the diſtance between the points ateach end 
will be equal, If you place the index againſt 2, and 
open the compaſles, the diſtance between the points of 
the longer leps B B, will be twice the diſtance be- 
tween the ſhorter ones CC; and thus a line is biſected, 
or divided into two cqual parts. If the index be placed 
againſt 3, and the com paſſes opened, the diſtances be- 
tween the points will be as 3 tor, and fo a line is di- 
vided into three equal parts; and ſo yon proceed for 
any other number of parts under 10, | 
The numbers of the line of planes anſwer to the 
ſquares of thoſe in the line of lines; for becauſe ſuper- 
ficies or planes are to each other as the ſquares of their 
like ſides ; therefore, if the index be placed againſt 


2 in the line of planes, then the diſtance between the 


ſmall points will be the ſide of a plane whoſe area is 
one ; but the diſtance of the larger points will be the 
like fide of a plane whoſe area is two; or twice as 
large. If the index be placed at 3, and the compaſſes 
opened, the diſtances between the points at each end 
will be the like ſide of planes whoſe area are as 1 to 3; 


and ſo of others. 


The numbers of the line or ſolids anſwer to the 
cubes of thoſe in the line of lines; becauſe all ſolids 
are to each other as the <ubes of their ſides or diame— 
ters: therefore, if the index be placed to number 2,3,4, 


Ec. in the line of ſolids, the diſtance between the leſſer 


and larger points will be the like ſides of ſolids, which 
are to cach other as 1 to 2, 1103, I to 4, &c. For 
eximple : If the index be placed at To, and the com- 


palles be opened fo that the ſmall points may take the 


diameter of a bullet whoſe weight is one ounce, the 
diſtance between the large points will be the diameter 
of a ballet or globe of 10 ounces, or which is 10 times 
as large. | 


Laſtly, The numbers in the line or circles are the 


ſides of polygons to be inſcribed in a given circle, or 
by which a circle may be divided into the equal parts, 
from 6 to 20. 
the points of the compaſſes at either end, when opened 
to the radius of a given circle, will contain the fide 
of a hexagon, or divide the circle into fix equal 
parts. If the index be placed againſt 7, and the com- 
paſſes opened ſo that the larger points may take in the 
radius of the circle, then the ſhorter points will divide 
the circle into ſeven equal parts for inſcribing a hep- 
tagon. Apain, placing the index to 8, and opening 
the compaſſes, the larger points will contain the radius, 
and the leſſer points divide the circle into eight equal 
parts for inſcribing an octagon or ſquare, And thus 
you may proceed for others. 

Proportional Comp ASSES with the ſector lines. The 


ſtructure of theſe is ſo like that of the common propor- 


tional compaſſes, only a little nicer, that it needs no 
particular deſcription. The lines on the firſt face are 
the line of lines, marked lines; it is divided into 100 
equal parts, every tenth numbered: and the line of 
chords, which goes to 609, is marked chords. On the 
other face are a line of ſines to 90%, and a line of 
tangents to 459. On one fide are the tangents from 
459 to 719 33; on the other, ſecants from 09 to 
709 30“. 


284 ] 


For the uſe of theſe compaſſes: 1. To divide a line Compaſs, 


required, 


Thus, if the index be placed at 6, 


COM 

into any number of equal parts leſs than 100: divide 
100 by the number of parts required; ſlip the curſor till 
the line on the ſliding dove-tail be againſt the quotient 
on the line of lines : then the whole line being taken 
between the points of the compaſſes molt remote from 
the centre, the aperture of the other will ſhow the di- 
viſion required. 2. A right line given, ſuppoſed to be 
divided into 100 parts, to take any number of thoſe 
parts; flip the line on the ſliding dove-tail to the num- 
ber of parts required ; the whole line being taken be- 
tween the points fartheſt from the centre, the aperture 
of the other two will include the number of diviſions 
required. 3. The radius being given, to find the 
chord of any arch under 602 ; lip the line on the ſlid- 
ing dove-tail ro the degrees required on the line of 
chords: the radius being taken between the points far- 
theſt from the centre of the curſor ; the aperture of 
the other line will be the chord required, provided the 
number of degrees be greater than 29: if it be leſs, 
the aperture taken from the radius will leave the chord 
4. If the chord of an arch under 60 be 
given, and the radius required; flip the line on the 
dove-tail to the degrees given on the line of chords; 
the given chord being taken between the two points 


next the curſor, the aperture of the other will be the 


radius required. 5. The radius being given, to find 
the fine of any number of degrees; ſlip the line on 
the dove-tail to the degree on the line of fines whoſe 
fine is required: the radius taken between the points 
furtheſt from the curſor, the aperture of the other will 
give the fine of the angle required. But if the fine 


ſought be leſs than 309, the difference of the apertures 


of the oppoſite points will be the fine required. 6, The 
radius being given, to find the tangent of any number 
of degrees under 71: if the tangent required be under 
26% 30%, then {lip the line on the dove-tail to the de— 
grec propoſed on the tangent line; the radius taken 
between the points fartheſt from the curſor, the aper— 
ture of the others will be the tangent of the degrees 
required: if the rangent required be above 20% 30, 
but under 45”, the line on the curſor muſt be flipped 


to the degrees given on the tangent line: then the ra— 


dius being taken between the points furtheſt from the 


curſor, the aperture of the others will be the tangent. 


If the rangent required be greater than 45%, but leſs 
than 56% 20“, ſlip the notch on the rangent fide of the 
turned cheek to the degree o in the tangent line on 
the ſide of the compaſs; the radius taken between the 
points fariheſt from the curſor ; the difference between 
the aperture of the other and theſe, added together, 
will be the tangent required. Thus, for the tangents 
of other degrees under 71. Atter the like manner 
may the ſecant of any number of degrees under 71 be 
found, 7 5 
Mr Heath, a mathematical inſtrument- maker in 
London, conſtructed a pair of proportional com paſſcs, 
in 1746, with a curious and uſeful contrivance for pre- 
venting the ſhorter legs from changing their polition, 
when theſe compaſſes were uſed. It conliſted of a 
ſmall beam ſoldered to a ſcrew, and running parallel to 
the leg of the compaſles, nearly of the length of the 
groove; in this beam a ſlit was made, which admitted 
of a ſliding- nut, the other end of which fell into a hole 
in the bottom of the ſcrew, belonging to the great nut 
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Compe- 


tence, 


Compaſs of the compaſſes, 
EE 


leans was taken priſoner here in 1430. 


COM 
The ſcrew-pin of the beam paſſed 
through an adjuſter, by means of which the mark on the 
flider might be brought exactly to any divition. But 
the proportional compaſſes have been much out of ule 
ſince the invention of the ſector. * 
Spring ComPasSES, or dividers; thoſe with an 


arched head, which by its ſpring opens the legs ; the 


opening being directed by a circular ſcrew faſtened to 


one of the legs, and let through the other, worked 


with a nut. 
{tecl, | 
Triſecting ComPassEs conſiſt of two central rules, 


"Theſe com paſſes are made of hardened 


and an arch of a circle of 120 degrees, immoveable, 


with its radius; which is faſtened with one of the 
central rules like the two legs of a ſector, that the cen- 
tral rale may be carried through all the points of the 
circumference of the arch. The radius and rule ſhould 
be as thin as poſſible; and the rule faſtened to the ra- 
dius ſhould be hammered cold, to attain the greater 
elaſticity ; and the breadth of the central rule ſhould 


be triple that of the radius: there muſt alſo be a groove 
in this rule, with a dove-tail faſtened on it for its mo- 


tion, and a hole in the centre of each rule. The uſe of 
this inſtrument is to facilitate the triſection of angles 
geometrically ; and it is ſaid to have been invented by 
M. Tarragen for that purpoſe. 

Turn-up ComPpassts, The body of this inſtrument 
is like the common compaſſes: but towards the bot- 
tom of the legs, without-lide, are added two other 


points beſides the uſual ones; the one whereof carries 


a drawing pen point, and the other a port-crayon, 
both adjuited ſo as to turn round, and be in the way of 
uſe, or ont of it, as occation requires. Theſe com- 
paſſes have been contrived to fave the trouble of chan- 


ging the points. | 


4 0 - 1 . . 

COMPASSION, or CoMMISSERATION, in ethics, a 
mixed paſſion, compounded of love and ſorrow, and 
excited by the fight or recital of diſtreſs. 


being fear for ourſelves; Hutcheſon reſolves it into 


inſtinct; bat Dr Butler much more properly conliders 


compaſſion as an original, diſtinct, particular attection 
in human nature, ; 


COMPATIBLE, ſomething that may ſuit or con- 


ſiſt with another, Sce INCOMPATIBLE. | 
COMPEIGNE, a handſome town of the ifle of 
France, in the county of Senlis, with a palace, or 
caſtle, where the king often reſid es. The maid of Or- 
It is ſeated 
on the river Oiſc, near a large foreſt. E. long. 3. 12. 
N. Lat. 49. 25. . | 
COMPENDIUM, in matters of literature, denotes 
much the ſame as epitome or abridpement. Sce 


 ABRIDGEMENT. 


COMPENSATION, in a general ſenſe, an action 
whereby any thing is admitted as an equivalent to 


another. 


CoMPENSATION, in law. Where the ſame perſon is 
debior aud creditor to another, the mutual obligations, 


if they are for equal ſums, are extinguiſhed by com- 


penſation; if for unequal, the leſſer obligation is ex- 

tinguiſhed, and the greater diminiſhed, as far as the 

concourſe of debt and credit goes. ; | 
COMPETENCE, or CoMPETENCY, in a general 


ſenſe, ſuch a quantity of any thing as is ſufſicient. 


Cw 


1 


Hobbs 
makes this a merely ſelfiſh palſion, and defines it, as 


COM 


COMPETENCE, in law, the right or authority of a Compe- 


jadge, whereby he takes cognizance of any thing. 
COMPETENTES, an order of catechumens, in the 


tence, 


ll 


„ ghee . Complex. 
primitive Chriſtian church, being the immediate can-, erke 


didates for baptiſm. See CATECHUMEN, 
COMPETITION, in a geueral ſenſe, is the ſame 
with rivalthip, or when two or more perſons contend 
for the ſame thing. | 
COMPETITION, in Scots law. In eſcheats, ſee Law, 
Part III. No elxvi. 17, Cc. In confirmations by the 
ſuperior, in reſignations, and in perſonal rights of 
lands, 101d. clxviii. 5—9. In inhibitions, in adjudica- 
tions, amongſt aſſignees, arreſters, and poinders, ibid. 
clxXi, 6. clxxii. 3. clxXvii. 2, clxxviii. 8, 9, 10. A- 
monglt creditors of a defunct, clxxxi. 19. 
COMPITALIA, or CourITALITA, feaſts held a- 
mong the ancients in honour of the /ares, The word 
comes from the Latin compitum, a croſs-way ; by rea- 
ſon the feaſt was held in the meeting of ſeveral roads, 
The capitalia are more ancient than the building of 


Rome. Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus, and Pliny, indeed, 


ſay, they ware inſtituted by Servivs Tullus; but this 
only ſignifies that they were then introduced into 
Rome, The feaſt being moveable, the day whereon 
it was to be obſerved was proclaimed every ycar. It 
was ordinarily held on the 4th of the nones of Fe- 
bruary, 7. e. on the ſecond of that month. Macrobius 
obſerves, that they were held not only in honour 
of the /ares, but allo of mania, madnels, The prieſts 
who ofliciated at them were flaves and liberti, and 
the ſacrifice a ſow. They were re-eſtabliſhed, after 
a long neglect, by Tarquin the Proud, on occaſion 


of an antwer of the oracle, that they ſhould ſacrifice 
heads for heads ; i. e. that for the health and proſpe- 


rity of cach family, children were to be facrificed : 


but Brutus, after expelling the kings, in lieu of thoſe 
barbarous victims fubltituced the heads of parlic and 
poppy ; thus ſatisfying the oracle which had enjoined 


capita, heads. During the celebration of this feaſt, 
each family placed at the door of their houſe the 
ſtatue of the goddeſs Mania; they alſo hung up at 
their doors figures of wool, repreſenting men and 


women; accompanying them with ſupplications that 


the larcs and mania would be contented with thoſe fi- 
gures, and ſpare the people of the houſe, 


COMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what remains of 


the quadrant of a circle, or 90“, after any certain arch 
has been taken away from it. Thus, if the arch ta- 
ken away be 40%, its complement is 50; becauſe 
50X40=90, The ſine of the complement of an 
arch is called the coin , and that of the tangent the 
co-tangent, Tc. | 


COMPLETUS os, in botany, A flower is ſaid 


to be complete, which is provided with both the co- 


vers, viz, the calyx or flower-cup, and the petals. The 
term was invented by Vaillant, and is ſynonymous to 
calyculatus ius in Linnæus. Berkenhout erroueouſly 
confounds it with the auctus and calyculatus calyx of the 
ſame author. 

COMPLEX, in a more general ſenſe, a term ſy- 
nonymous with compound; though in ſtrictneſs of 
ſpeech there is ſome difference. 


CoMPLEX is properly applied where a thing contains 


divers others, or conſiſts of divers parts not really di- 
ſtint from each other, but only imaginarily, or in 


our. 


COM 


guiſhes in it. 

ComPLex Term or Idea, is a term compounded of ſe— 
veral {imple or incomplex ones. Thus in the propoutt- 
tion, A juſt Cod cannot leave crimes unpuniſhed ; the ſub- 
ject of this propoſition, viz. a juſt God, is a complex 
term, or ſtands tor a complex idea compoſed of two 
ſimple or in complex ones, viz. God and juſt. 

COMPLEXION, among phylicians, the tempera- 
ment, habitude, and natural diſpoſition, of the body; 
but more often the colour of the face and ſkin, 

Few queſtions in philoſophy have engaged the at- 
tention of naturaliſts more than the diverhtitics among 
the human ſpecies, among which that of colour is the 
moſt remarkable. The great differences in this reſpect 
have given occaſion to ſeveral authors to allert, that 
the whole human race have not ſprung from ouc origl- 


nal; bat that as many different ſpecies of men were at 


' firſt created, as there are now different colours to be 
found amon 

— 100, we * ſhown that all the arguments which 
can be brought for ſpecific differences among man- 
kind, whether drawn from à difference of colour, ſta- 
ture, or diſpolition, maſt neceſſarily be inconcluſive. 
It remains, however, a matter of no {mall diificulty to 


account for the remarkable variations of colour that 


are to be found among different nations. On this ſub- 
ject Dr Hunter bath publiſhed a thefts, in which he 
conſiders the matter more accurately than hath com- 
monly been done, and determines abſolutely againſt any 
ſpecific difference among mankind. He introduces his 
ſubject by obſerving, that when the queſtion has been 
agitated, whether all the human race conſtitute only 
one ſpecies or not, much confuſion has ariſen from the 
ſenſe in which the term ſpecies has been adopted. He 
therefore thinks it neceſſary to ſet out with a defini- 
tion of the term, He includes under the ſame ſpecies 
all thoſe animals which produce iſſue capable of pro- 
pagating others reſembling the original ſtock from 
whence they ſprung. This definition he illuſtrates by 
having recourſe to the human ſpecies as an example, 
And in this ſenſe of the term he concludes, that all of 
them are to be conſidered as belonging to the ſame 
ſpecies. And as, in the caſe of plants, one ſpecies 
comprehends ſeveral varieties depending upon climate, 


ſoil, culinre, and ſimilar accidents; ſo he confiders the 


diverſitics of the human race to be merely varieties 
of the ſame ſpecies, produced by natural cauſes, Of 
the different colours obſervable among mankind, he 
gives the following view: | 


BLack. Africans under the line. 
Inhabitants of New Guinea. 
Inhabitants of New Holland. 
 SwaRTHY. The Moors in the northern parts of 
Africa, 
The Hottentots in the ſouthern parts 
of it. 
CoPPER-COLOURED. The Eaſt Indians. 
RrD-coLOUVRED. The Americans, 
Brow xN-COLOUKED, Tartars. 
. Perſians. 
Arabs. 


F280" -] 
Complex, our conceptions. In this ſenſe the ſoul may be ſaid 


Complex- to be complex, in reſpect io the underſtanding and 
on. will, which arc two things that our rcaſon alone diſtin- 


them. Under the article AMERICA, 981 


COM 
BrRoOWN-COLOURED. Africans on the coaſt of the 
Mcditerrancan, 
Chincſe, 
BROWNIsH. The inhabitants of the ſouther parts 
of Europe ; as | 

Sicthians, 

Abyſſinians, 

Spaniards, 

Turks, and likewiſe the Samoiedes 

and Laplanders, 
WHITE. Moſt of the European nations; as 
| Swedes, 5 
Danes, 
Enyliſh, 
Germans, 
Poles, &c. 
Kabardinſki, 
Georpians, | | | | 
Inhabitants of the iſlands in the Pacific 
Occan. 


Ix attempting to inveſtigate the cauſes of theſe dif- 
ferences, our author obſerves, that there can be no 
diſpute of the ſeat of colour being placed in the ſkin ; 
that it is not even extended over the whole of this, 
but confined to that part named the cuticle, conſiſting 
of the epidermis and reticulum ; and that it chicfly 
occupies the latter of theſe, The cuticle is much 
thicker and harder in black people than in white ones ; 
the reticulum in the latter being a thin mucus, in the 
former a thick membrane, He concludes that this 


Complex. 
ion. 
— pranwnnnet 


ſeat of colour in whites is tranſparent, and either to- 
tally deprived of veſſels, or only furniſhed with very 


few; as the yellow colour appearing in jaundice va- 
niſhes on the cauſe of the diſeaſe being removed; 


which is not the caſe with ſtains in the cuticle from 
gunpowder, or ſimilar cauſcs. He next points out 
three cauſes deſtroying the pellucidity of the cuticle, 
giving it a brown colour, and rendering it thicker. 
Theſe are, acceſs of air, naſtineſs, and the heat of the 
ſun. The influence of each of theſe he proves by 
many examples; and from theſe he is inclined to con— 
der the laſt as by much the moſt powerful. If, how- 


ever, it be admitted that theſe cauſes have this effect, 


he thinks that all the diverſity of colour which is 10 
be ubſerved among mankind, may be thus accounted 
for, He remarks, that all the inhabitants of the tor- 
rid Zone incline more or leſs toa black colour. When 


we obſerve the differences which occur amongſt them, 


we mult at the ſame time remember, that a black co- 


lour is not referred to heat alone, but to the other 


cauſes alſo: and when we attend to the diverſity of 
temperature that occurs even in the torrid zone, the 
exiſtence of a white nation there would by no means 
deſtroy the argument, He is farther of opinion, that 
the exiſtence of a brown colour, and of conliderable 
varieties from white, in the northern and coldeſt parts 
of Europe, may very caſily be explained. This be 
accounts for from the manner of life of the inhabi- 
tants, by which they are either expoſed to the incle- 
mency of the air, or to conſtant naſtineſs from ſmoky 
houſes, | 

Having thus attempted to account, from natural 
cauſes, for the varictics which occur among mankind 


with 
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Complex- with reſpect to colour, our author obſerves, that, to all 


ion. 


families tor many generations. 


this reaſoning, an objection will naturally be made, 
from conſidering that infants bring theſe marks into 
the world along with them, betore they can be expo» 
ſed to any ſuch cauſes, Dr Hunter imagines, how- 
ever, that this may readily be explained upon the 
ſuppoſition that many peculiarities acquired by parents 
are tranſmitted to their polterity; and of this, he 
thinks, no one can entcrtain the leaſt doubt who at- 
tends to hereditary diſeaſes, Thus, gout, (crophula, 
mania, and many other affections, although at firſt in- 
duced by particular accidents, will continue to affect 
ln the ſame manner, 
a parent expoſed to cauſes deſtroying the natural 
whitencſs of his complexion, will beget ſwarthy chil- 
dren; and the ſame cauſes continuing to operate upon 
the ſon, the blackneſs will be increaſed. Thus all the 
different ſhades may have been at firſt induced, and af- 


terwards continued, 


The objc&ion here obviated, however, might have 
been ſhortly anſwered by denying the fact; for it is 
now generally known, that the children of the black- 
eſt negroes are abſolutely bor white, as will be after- 
wards noticed. 

This ſubject of complexion has been very well inuſ— 


trated by Mr Clarkſon, in a differtation introduced in 
his Efſay on the commerce and ſlavery of the human 


ſpecies. The firſt point that occurs to be aſcertained, 
is, Wat part of the ſkin is the ſcat of colour?“ The 


old anatomiſts uſually divided the ſkin into two parts 


orlaminæ; the exterior or thinnelt, called by the Greeks 
epidermis, by the Romans enticula, and hence by us 
cuticle; and the interior, called by the tormer derma, 
and by the latter chtis, or true ſkin, Hence they mult 
neceſſarily have ſ1ppoſed, that, as the truc ſkin was 
in every reſpect the fame in all human ſubjects, how- 
ever, virious their eX'ernal hne, ſo the ſeat of colour 
mult have cxittcd in the cuticle or upper ſurface, 
Maipighi, an emincnt Italian phyſician of the laſt 


century, was the firſt perſon who diſcovered that the 


ſkin was divided into three laminæ or paris; the cu- 
ticle, the truc ſkin, and a certain coagulated ſubſtance 
ſitnated between both, which he dittinguiſhed by the 
title of rete mucoſium which coagulated ſubſtauce ad- 
hered ſo firmly io the cuticle, as, in all former anato- 
mical preparations, to have come off with it; and, 
from this circumſtance, to have led the ancient ana- 
tomiſts to believe, that there were but two laminz, or 
diviſible portions in the human ſkin, Sce AxAronY, 
no 74— 76. 

This diſcovery was ſufficient to aſcertain the point 
in queſtion : for it appeared afterwards that the cu- 
ticic, when divided according to this diſcovery from 
the other lamina, was ſemitranſparent; that the cu— 
ticle of the blackeſt negro was of the ſame tranſpa- 
rency and colour as that of the pureſt white; and 
hence the true ſkins of both being invariably the ſame, 
that the rete mucoſum was the ſeat of colour. ; 

This has been farther confirmed by all ſubſequent 
anatomical experiments; by which it appears, that, 
vihaiever is the colour of this intermediate coayulated 
ſib(tance, nearly the ſame is the apparent colour of 
the upper ſurface of the ſkin. Neither can it be 0- 
therwiſe; for the cuticle, from its tr:nſparency, muſt 
neceſſarily tranſmit the colour of the ſubltance be- 
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neath it, in the ſame manner, though not in the ſame Complex- 


degree, as the cornea tranſmits the colour of the iris 
of the eye, This tranſparency is a matter of ocular + 
demonſtration in white people. It is conſpicuous in 
every bluſh ; tor no one can imagine that the cuticle 
becomes red as often as this happens: nor is it leſs diſ- 
coverable in the veins, which are lo caly io be diſ- 
cerned ; for no one can ſuppoſe that the blue ſtreaks, 
which he conſtautly ſees in the faireſt complexions, are 
painted, as it were, on the ſurface of the upper ſkin. 
From theſe, and a variety of other obſervations, no 
maxim is more true in phyſiology, than that on the 
rete mucoſum depends the colour of the human bo- 


dy; or, in other words, that the rete mucoſum being 


of a different colour in different inhabitants of the 
g'obe, and appearing through the cuticle or upper 
ſurface of the ſkin, gives them that various appearance 
which ſtrikes us ſo torcibly in contemplating the hu— 
man race. 

As this can be tori aſcertained, it is e- 
vident, that whatever cauſes co-opcrate in producing 
this different appearance, they produce it by acting 
upon the rete mucoſum ; which, trom the almoſt in- 
credible manner in which the entibhe is perforated, 1s 
as acceſſible as the cuticle itſelf, Theſe cauſes are pro- 
bably thoſe various qualities of things, which, com- 
bined with the influence of the ſun, contribute to form 
what we call climate. For when any perſon conſiders, 


that the mucous ſubſtance before mentioned is found to 


vary in its colour, as the climates vary from the equa- 
tor to the poles, his mind muſt be inſtantly ſtruck with 
the hypothelis, and he muſt adopt it, without any hee» 
ſtation, as the genuine cauſe of the phenomenon. 

This tact, of the variation of the mucous ſubſtance, 
according to the ſituation of the place, has been clear- 
ly aſcertained in the numerous anatomical experiments 
that have been made; in which ſubjects of all nations 
have come under conſideration, The natives of many 


of the kingdoms and iſles of Alia are found to have 


their rete mucoſum black; thoſe of Africa, {ſituated 
near the line, of the ſame colour; thoſe of the mari- 
time parts of the ſamc continent, of a duſky brown, 
nearly approaching to it; and the colour becomes 
ligh'er or darker in proportion as the diſtance from 
the equator is either greater or leſs, The Europeans 
are the faireſt rag of the. world. Thoſe ſitua- 
ted in the molt ſouthern regions of Europe, have in 
their rete mucoſum a tinge of the dark hue of their 


African neighbours : hence the epidemic complexion, 


prevalent among them, is nearly of the colour of the 
pickled Spaniſh olive; while iu this country, and thoſe 
ſituated nearer the north pole, it appears to be nearly, 
if not abſolutely, white, 


Theſe are facts which anatomy has eſtabliſhed ; and 


we acknowledge them to be ſuch, that we cannot di- 


veſt ourſclves of the idea, that climate has a conſide- 
rable ſhare in producing a difference of colour. 
The only objection of any conſequence that has ever 


been made to the hypotheſis of climate, is this, that 


people under the fame parallels are not exactly of tire 
fame colour. But this is no objection in fact; for it 


does not follow that thoſe countries Which are at an 


equal diſtance from the cquator, ſhould have their 
climates the ſame. Indeed nothing is more contrary 
to experience than this, Climate depends upon a va- 

ricty 


ion. 
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ricty of accidents, High mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of a place make it cooler, by chilling the air that 
is carried over them by the winds. Large ſpreading 
ſucculent plants, if among the productions of the ſoil, 
have the ſame effect; they attord agreeable cooling 
ſhades, and a moiſt atmoſphere from their continual 
exhalations, by which the ardour of the fun is conſi— 
derably abated. While the foil, on the other hand, 


if of a ſandy nature, retains the heat in an uncommon 


degree, and makes the ſummers contiderably hotter 
than thoſe which arc found to exiſt in the ſame lati- 
tude where the ſoil is different. 
what may be termed burning ſands, and to the ſulphu— 


reous and metallic particles which are continually ex- 


haling from the bowels of the earth, is aſcribed the 
different degree of blackneſs by which ſome Airican 
nations are diſtinguiſhable from each other, though 
under the ſame parrallels. 
may add, that though the inhabitants of the ſame pa- 
rallel are not exactly of the ſame hue, yet they difter 
only by ſhades of the ſame colour; or, to ſpeak with 


more preciſion, that there are no two people, in ſuch 


a ſituation, one of whom is white and the other black. 
To ſum up the whole ——Suppoſe we were to take a 


com mon globe; to begin at the equator ; to paint e- 


very country along the meridian line in ſucceſſion from 
thence te the poles; and to paint them with the ſame 
colour which prevails in the reſpective inhabitants of 
cach, we ſhould ſee the black, with which we had 
been obliped to begin, inſenſibly changing to an olive, 
and the olive, through as many eee colours, 


to a White: and if, on the other haud, we ſhould 


complete any one of the parallels according to the 


ſame plan, we ſhould fee a difference perhaps in the 
appearance of ſome of the countries through which it - 


would conſiſt wholly in 


ran, though the difference 
ſhades of the ſame colour, 9275 

The argument, therefore, which is brought againſt 
the hypothelis, is fo far from being an objection, that 


it may be conſidered as one of the firſt arguments in its 


favour ; for if climate has really an influence on the 


mucous ſubſtance of the body, it is evident, that we 


mult not only expect to ſee a gradation of colour in 


the inhabitants from the equator to the poles, but al- 
ſo different ſhades of the ſame colour in the inhabitants 


of the ſame parallel. pb 

To this argument may be added one that is uncon- 
trovertible, which is, that when the black inhabitants 
of Africa are tranſplanted to colder, or the white in- 


| habitants of Europe to hotter climates, their children, 


born there, are of a different colour from themſelves; 
that is, lighter in the firſt, and darker in the ſecond 
inſtance. | | 

As a proof of the firſt, we ſhall give the words of 
the Abbe Raynal, in his admired publication. 
children,” ſays he, © which they (the Africans) pro- 
create in America, are not ſo black as their parents 
were. After cach generation the difference becomes 
more palpable. Ir is poſhble, that after a numerous 
ſucceſſion of generations, the men come from Africa 
would not be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the country 
into which they may have been tranſplanted.” 

This circumſtance we have had the pleaſure of hear- 
ing, confirmed by a varicty of perſons who have been 
witneſſes of the fact; but particularly by many intel- 
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ligent Aſricans who have been parents themſelves in Com— 
America, and who have declared, that the difference plexion. 


is ſo palpable in the northern provinces, that not only 
they themſelves. have contiantly obſerved it, but that 
they have heard it obſcrved by others. | 
Neither is this variation in the children from the 
colour of their parents improbable. The children of 
the blackeſt Africans are born white. In this ſtate 
they continue for about a month, when they change 
to a pale yellow. In proceſs of time they beconic 
brown. Their ſkin ſtill continues to increaſe in dark- 
neſs with their age, till it becomes of a dirty fallow 


black; and at length, atter a certain period of years, 


gloſly and ſhining. Now, if climate has any influence 
ou the mucous ſubſtance of the body, this variation in 
the children from the colour of their parents is an e- 
vent which muſt be realonably cxpected: for being 
born white, and not having cqually powerfuicaules toact 
upon them in colder, as their parents had in the hotter 
climates which hey left, it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that the ſame effect cannot poſſibly be produced. 

Hence allo, it the hypothelis be admitted, may be 
deduced the reaſon why even thoſe children who have 
been brought from their country at an carly ape into 
colder regions, have been obſcrved to be of a lighter 
colour than thoſe who have remained at home till they 
arrived at a ſtate of manhood, For having undergone 
ſome of the changes which we mentioned to have at- 
tended their countrymen from infancy to a certain 
age, and having been taken away before the reſt could 
be completed, theſe farther changes, which would 
have taken place had they remained at home ſeem 


cither to have been checked in their progreſs, or 


weakened in their degree, by a colder climate, 

We come now to the ſecond and oppolite caſe ; for 
a proof of which we ſhall appeal to the words of Dr 
Mitchell in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, n“ 476. 

The Spaniards who have inhabited Ameri- 

ca under the torrid zone for any time are become as 
dark coloured as our native Indians of Virginia, of 
which I myſelf have been a witneſs; and were they 
not to intermarry with the Europeans, but lead the 
lame rude and barbarous lives with the Indians, it is 
very probable, that, in a ſucceſſion of many genera— 
tions, they would become as dark in complexion.” ah 

To this inſtance we ſhall add one, which is men— 
tioned by a late writer, who, deſcribing the African 
coaſt and the European ſettlements there, has the fol- 
lowing paſſage. There are ſeveral other ſmall Por- 
tugucſe ſettlements, and one of ſome note at Mitom- 
ba, a river in Sierra Leon, The people here called 


Portugueſe, are principally perſons bred trom a mixture 


of the firſt Portugueſe diſcoverers with the natives, and 
now become, in their complexion and woolly quality, 
of their hair, perfect negrocs, retaining, however, a 
ſmattering of the Portugueſe language.“ 1 
Theſe facts with reſpect to the coloniſts of the Eu- 
ropcans are of the higheſt im ortance in the preſent 
For when we 
know 10 a certainty from whom they are deſcended ; 
when we know that they were, at the time of their 
tranſplantation, of the ſame colour as thoſe from whom 


they ſeverally ſprung ; and when, on the other hand, 


we are credibly informed that they have changed it for 
the native colour of the place which they now inhabit ; 


the 
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plexion. perſon, on the removal of two or three families inio of their appearance muſt have of courſe proceeded from plexion. 
| another climate, had determined to aſcertain the cir- incidental cauſes, the cauſes are a combination of | 


cumſtance; as if he had gone with them and watched 
their children; as if he had commanicated his oblerva- 
tions at his death to a ſucceſſor; as if his ſucceiſor had 
proſecuted the plan: and thus an uninterrupted chain 
of evidence had been kept up from their firſt removal to 
any determined period of facceeding time. 

But though theſe facts ſeem ſufficient of themſelves 


to confirm our opinion, they are not the only facts 


which can be adduced in its ſupport. It can be thown, 
that the members of the very ſame family, when divid- 


ed from each other, and removed into different coun- 


tries, have not only changed their family complexion, 
bat chat they have changed it to as many difterent co- 
lours as they have gone into different regions of the 
world, We cannot have, perhaps, a more ſtriking in- 
ſtance of this than inthe Jews. Theſe people are ſcat- 
tered over the face of the whole carth. They have 
preſerved themſelves diſtin from the reſt of the world 
by their religion; and as they never intermarry with 
any but thoſe of their own ſect, ſo they have no mix- 
ture of blood in their veins that they ſhould differ from 
each other: and yet nothing is more true, than that 
the Englith Jew is white, the Portugueſe ſwarthy, the 
Armenian olive, and the Arabian copper ; in ſhort 
that there appear to be as many different ſpecies of 
Jews as there are countries in which they reſide. 
To theſe facts we thall add the following obſerva- 
tion, that if we can give credit to the ancient hiſtori- 
ans in general, a change from the darkeſt black to the 
pureſt white muſt have actually been accompliſhed. One 
inſtance, perhaps, may be thought ſufficient. Herodo- 
tus relates, that the Colchi were black, and that they 
had criſped hair. Theſe people were a detachment of 
the Æthiopian army under Seſoſtris, who followed him 
in his expedition, and ſettled in chat part of the world 
where Colchis is uſually repreſented to have been ſitua- 
ted. Had not the ſame author informed us of this 
circumſtance, we ſhonld have thonght it ſtrange that 
a people of this deſcription ſhould have been found in 
ſuch a latitude. Now as they were undoubtedly ſettled 
there, and as they were neither ſo totally deſtroyed, 
nor made any ſuch rapid conqueſts, as that hiſtory 
| ſhould notice the event, there is great reaſon to pre- 
ſame that their deſcendants continued in the ſame, or 
ſettled in the adjacent, conntry ; from whence it will 
follow, that they maſt have changed their complexion 
to that which is obſerved in the inhabitants of this par- 
ticalar region at the preſent day; or, in other words, 
that the black inhabitants of Colchis muſt have becn 
changed into the fair Circaſſians. Suppoſe, without 
the knowledge of any hiſtorian, they had made ſuch 
conſiderable conqueſts as to have ſettled themſeſves at 
the diſtance of 1000 miles in any one direction from 
Colchis, {till they muſt have changed their colour: For 
had they gone in an eaſtern or weſtern direction, they 
muſt have been of the ſame colour as the Cireaſlians ; 
if to the north, whiter; if to the ſouth, of a copper, 


There are no people within that diſtance of Colchis who | 


are black. | 
From the whole of the preceding obſervations 
on the ſubject, we may conclude, that as all the 


inhabitants of the earth cannot be othcrwiſe than 
Tot. Y. 


thoſe qualities which we call climate: that the black- 
neſs of the Africans is ſo far engratted in their conſli- 
tution, in a courle of many generations, that their 
children wholly inherit it if brought up in the ſame 
ſpot; but that it is not ſo wholly interwoven in their 
nature, that it cannot be removed it they are born and 
ſettled in another. 

The ſame principles with the above we find adopted 
and further illuſtrated by Protcffor Zimmerman of 
Brunſwick, in his celebrated work The Geographical 
Hiſlory of Man, &c. He there proves in the molt ſa- 
tistactory manner, That the comple xion of the human 
ſpecies is unitormly correſpondent with the degree of 
heat or cold to which they are habitually ex poſed. In 
maintaining this poſntion, he makes a very proper di- 
ſtinction with regard to climate. By climates we are 
to underſtand, not {imply or ſolely thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
by the geographical diviſions of the globe, to the ex- 


cluſion of what he terms phyſical climate, or that which 


depends on the changes produced in any given lati- 
tude by ſuch adventitious circumſtances as the lower 
or more clevated ſituations of a country, its being en- 
compaſſed by water or large tracts of land, overſpread 

or ſurrounded with foreſts, placed in an extenſive plain, 
or environed by lofty mountains. Peculiarities of the 
like kind, as has been already noticed, frequently pre- 
vent the phyſical climate ſrom correſponding entirely 
with the geographical, as a country influenced by them 
is often much warmer or colder than other regions pla- 
ced under the ſame degree of latitude. The influence 
of theſe ſecondary or modifying circumſtances has been 
already adverted to, and need not be further enlarged 
upon : we ſhall here only obſerve, that the erroneous 
reaſoning of Lord Kames on this ſubject ſeems to have 
been owing to his inattention to the difference above 
mentioned. At Senegal, and in the adjacent lands, 
the thermometer is often at 112 or 117 degrees in the 
ſhade; and here we find the inhabitants jet black, with 
woolly hair, The heat is equally great in Congo and 
Loango, and theſe countries are inhabited by negrocs 
only; whereas in Morocco, to the north of theſe re- 
gions, and at the Cape of Good Hope, to the ſouth, 


the heat is not ſointenſe, nor are the inhabitants of ſo 


deep a hue, Lord Kames aſks, Where fore are not the 
Abyſlinians and the inhzbitants of Zaara of as dark a 
complexion as the Moors on the coaſt of Guinea ? 
M. Zimmerman anſwers, that “ theſe countries are 
much cooler. The deſert is not only farther from the 
equator, but the winds blowing over the Atlas moun- 
tains, which like the Alps are covered with ſnow, and 
the weſterly wind coming from the ſea, mult conſider- 
ably mitigate the heat, Nor is Abyſſinia ſo warm as 
either Monomotopa or Guinca. The north-eaſt winds 
from the fide of Perſia and Arabia are cooled by their 
paſſage over the Red Sea: the northern winds from 
Egypt loſe much of their heat on the chain of moun- 
tains that is extended between the countries; the 
winds from the ſouth and the weſt are ſca-winds. Thus 
the only quarter from which they can derive exceflive 
heat is from the weſt, as the air on this fide muſt paſs 
over tracts of heated lands.“ For a ſimilar reaſon it is 
that negroes are not found either in Aſia. or South A- 
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breezes and cooling winds from the continent. He 
confirms this hypotheſis by obſerving, that the moun- 


my tincers of warm climates, as in Barbary and Ceylon, 


are much fairer than the inhabitants of the valleys: 
that the Saracens and Moors, who conquered the 
north-eaſt part of Africa in 1700, froin being brown, 
are become like the negrocs near the equator : that 


the Portugueſe, who ſettled at Senegal in 1400, be- 


came blacks; and Tudela the Jew aſſerts, that his 
countrymen in Abyſlinia acquired the dark complexion 
of the original natives. 

O pon the whole : Colour and figure may be ſtyled 
habits of the body. Like other habits, they are cre- 
ated, not by great and ſudden impreſſions, but by con- 
tinual and almoſt imperceptible touches. 
both of mind and body, nations are ſuſceptible as well 
as individuals. They are tranſmitted to offspring, and 
augmented by inheritance. Long in growing to ma- 
turity, national features, like national manners, become 
fixed only after a ſucceſſion of ages. They become, 
however, fixed at laſt; and if we can aſcertain any ef- 


| fe& produced by a given ſtate of weather or of cli- 
mate, it requires only repetition during a ſufficient 


length of time to augment and impreſs it with a per- 
manent character. The ſanguine countenance will, 
for this reaſon, be perpetual in the higheſt latitudes of 
the temperate zone; and we ſhall for ever find the 
ſwarthy, the olive, the tawny, and the black, as we 
deſcend to the ſouth, 


The uniformity of the effect in the ſame climate, 


and on men in a ſimilar ſtate of ſociety, proves the 
power and certainty of the cauſe, It the advocates of 
different human ſpecies ſuppoſe that the 'beneticent 


Deity hath created the inhabitants of the earth of dif- 


ferent colours, becauſe theſe colours are beſt adapted 
to their reſpective zones; it ſurely places his bene vo- 
lence in a more advantageous light to ſay, he has given 
to human nature the power of accommodating itſelf to 
every zone. This pliancy of nature is favourable to 
the unions of the moſt diſtant nations, and facilitates 
the acquiſition and the extenſion of ſcience, which 
would otherwiſe be confined to few objects and to a 
very limited _ It opens the way particularly to 
the knowledge of the globe which we inhabit; a ſub- 
je& ſo important and intereſting to man. It is veri- 
fied by experience. Mankind are for ever changing 
their habitations by conqueſts or by commerce; and 
we find them in all climates, not only able to endure 
the change, but ſo aſſimilated by time, that we cannot 
ſay with certainty whoſe anceſtor was the native of the 
clime, and whoſe the intruding foreigner. 


All the foregoing obſervations have been well reca- 


pitulated, illuſtrated by new facts, and enforced by 
additional reaſoning founded on experience, by the 
Reverend Dr S. S. Smith, profeſſor of moral philoſo- 
phy in the college of New Jerſey, in his Eſſay on the 
Cauſes of the Variety of Complexion and Figure in the Hu- 
man Species ; to which the reader who wiſhes for fur- 
ther ſatisfaction on the ſubject is referred. 
COMPLEXUS; and CcmPLexus Minor, or Tra- 
helo-maſtoideus : two muſcles in the poſterior part of 
the trunk. See ANaTOMY, Table of the Muſcles. 
COMPLICATION, in general, denotes the blend- 
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Com- merica under the equator. The ſitaations of theſe 
plexion countries, our author obſerves, expoſe them to ſea- 


Of habits. 


COM ; 


ing, or rather interweaving, of ſeveral different things Compline 


together: thus, a perſon afflicted with ſeveral diſorders 


at the ſame time, is ſaid to labour under a complica- Compofi- 


tion of diſorders. 
COMPLINE, the laſt diviſion of the Romiſh bre- 


viary. It was inſtituted to implore God's protection 


during the night, as the prime is for the day, It is 
recited after ſun- ſet; and is ſo called, becauſe it com- 
pletes the office for the 24 bours, 
COMPLUTENSIAN Bt1sLE. See BIBLE (Greet). 
COMPONE, or Co rox ED, or Gobony, in heral- 
dry. A bordure compone is that formed or compoſed 
of a row of angular parts, or chequers of two colours. 
COMPONED, or ComPOSED, is alſo uſed in ge- 
neral for a bordure, a pale, or a feſs, compoſed of two 


different colours or metals diſpoſed alternately, ſepa- 


rated and divided by fillets, excepting at the corners; 
long the junctures are made in the form of a goat's 
foot. „„ 
COMPOSITE, in general, denotes ſomething com- 
1 or made up of ſeyeral others united together: 
thus, | 


ComposiTE Numbers, are ſuch as can be meaſured 


exactly by a number exceeding unity; as 6 by 2 or 


3, or 10 by 5, &c. ſo that 4 is the loweſt compoſite 
number. Compoſite numbers between themſelves, 
are thoſe which have ſome common meaſure beſides 
unity; as 12 and 15, as being both meaſured by 3. 


CompPosiTE Order, in architecture, the laſt of the 


five orders of columns; ſo called becauſe its capital is 


compoſed out of thoſe of the other columns, borrow- 


ing a quarter- round from the Tuſcan and Doric, a row 
of leaves from the Corinthian, and volutes from the 
Ionic. Its corniche has ſimple modillions or dentils. 
It is alſo called the Roman or Italic order, as having 
been invented by the Romans. By moſt authors it is 
ranked after the Corinthian, either as being the next 


richeſt, or the laſt invented. See ARCHITECTURE, 


n 48. | 


| COMPOSITION, in a general ſenſe, the uniting 


or putting together ſeveral things, ſo as to form one 
whole, called a compound, 

CompPos1TION of Ideas, an act of the mind, whereby 
it unites ſeveral ſimple ideas into one conception or 
complex idea. | | 

When we are provided with a fufficient flock of 
ſimple ideas, and have by habit and uſe rendered them 
familiar to our minds, they become the component parts 


of other ideas ſtill more complicated, and form what 


we may call a ſecond order of compound notions, This 
proceſs may be continued to any degree of compoſition 


we pleaſe, mounting from one ſtage to another, and 


enlarging the number of combinations. | 

ComposITION, in grammar the joining of two words 
together; or prefixing a particle to another word, to 
augment, diminiſh, or change its ſignification. | 

Couposiriox in logic, a method of reaſoning, 
whereby we proceed from ſome general ſelf-evident 
truth to other particular and ſingular ones. 

In diſpoſing and putting together our thoughts, there 
arc two ways of proceeding equally within our choice: 
for we may ſo ſuppoſe the truths, relating to any part 


of knowledge, as they preſented themſelves to the 


mind in the manner of inveſtigation; carrying on the 
ſeries of proofs in a reverſe order, till they at laſt ter- 
| 2 | | | — minat e 


tion. 
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ciples, we may take the contrary way; and from them 


——— deduce, by a direct train ot reaſoning, all the ſeveral 


propoſitions we want to eſtabliſh, 

This diverſty in the manner of arranging our 
thoughts gives riſe to the twofold diviſion of method 
eſtabliſhed among logicians; the one called analytic 
method, or the method of reſolution, inaſmuch as it 
traces things back to their ſource, and reſolves know- 
ledge into its firſt and original principles. This me- 
thod ſtands in contradiſtinction to the method of com- 
poſition; or, as it is otherwiſe called, the ſynthetic 
method : for here we proceed by gathering together 
the ſeveral ſcattered parts of knowledge, and combi- 
ning them into one ſyſtem, in ſuch a manner as that 

the underſtanding is enabled diſtinctly to follow truth 
_ through all the different ſtages of gradation, 

CoMPosITION, in muſic, is the art of inventing and 
writing airs; of accompanying them with a ſuitable 
harmony ; in ſhort, of forming a complete piece of mu- 
ſic in all its parts. | | 

The knowledge of melody, harmony, and its rules, 
1s the foundation of compoſition. Without doubt, 


it is neceſſary to know in what manner chords ſhould 


be filled, how to prepare and reſolve diſſonances, 
how to find the fundamental baſs, and how to put in 
practice all the other minutiz of elementary know- 
ledge ; but with the mechanical rules of harmony alone, 
one is by no means better qualified to underſtand the 
art, and operate in the practice of compoſition, than 
to form himſelf for eloquence upon all the rhetorical 
precepts exhibited in grammar. We need not ſay, that 
beſides this, it is neceſſary to underſtand the genius 
and compals of voices and inſtruments ; to judge what 
airs may be of eaſy, and what of difficult execution ; 
to obſerve what will, and what will not, be produc- 


tive of any effect; to feel the character of different 


movements, as well as that of different modulations, 
that both may be always ſuitably applied; to know 
the different rules eſtabliſned by convention, by taſte, 
by caprice, or by pedantry, as fugues, imitations, or 
in pieces where the ſubject is confined to uniform 
laws in its harmony, melody, rhithmus, &c. All theſe 
acquiſitions are ſtill no more than preparatives for 
compoſition : but the compoſer muſt find in his own 
genius the ſources of beautiful melody, of ſublime har- 
mony, the pictureſque, and the expreſſive in muſic; 
he maſt, in ſhort, be capable of perceiving, and of 
forming, the order of the whole piece; to follow the 


relations and aptitudes of which it is ſnſceptible in 


every kind; to inflame his ſoul with the ſpirit and en- 
thuſhaſm of the poet, rather than childiſhly amuſe him- 
ſelf with punning in harmony, or adapting the muſic 
to each particular word. It is with reaſon that our 
muſicians have given the name of words to the poems 
which they ſet to muſic, It appears evident from 
their manner of expreſſing them, that, in their appre- 
henſion, they ſeemed words, and words alone. One 
would be tempted to imagine, particularly during ſome 
of theſe laſt years, that the rules for the formation 
and ſucceſſion of chords have cauſed all the reſt to be 
neglected or forgot; and that harmony has made no 
acquiſitions but at the expence of what is general and 
eſſential in the maſical art. All onr artiſts know how 
to fill a chord with its conſtituent ſounds, or a piece of 
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Compoſi- minate in firſt principles: or beginning with theſe prin- 


COM 


harmony with its conſtituent parts; but not a ſoul Compoſi- 


amongſt them feels a ray of compoſition, As to what 
remains, though the fundamental rules of counter- 
point, or muſic in parts, continue ſtill the ſame, they 
are more or leſs rigorous and inflexible in proportion 
as the parts increaſe in number; for according as the 
parts are multiplied, the difficulty of conven is 
heightened, and the rules are leſs ſevere.Compoſi- 
tions in two parts are called duettos when the two per- 
formers ling equally ; that is to ſay, when the ſubject 
is no further extended, but divided between them: but 
if the ſubject is in one part alone, and the ſubordinate 
harmony no more than an accompanyment, the firſt part 
is then either called a recitative or a ſolo; and the other 
an accompanyment, or continued bell, if it is a baſs. It 


is the ſame caſe with the trio, with compoſitions in 


three, in four, or in five parts. 

The name of compoſition is likewiſe given to ſuch 
pieces of muſic themſelves as are formed according to 
the rules of the art. For this reaſon the duetts, tris, 
quartettos, which have juſt been mentioned, are called 
compoſitions. | 4 gt 

Compoſitions are either formed for the voice alone, 
or for inſtruments, or for voices and inſtruments join- 
ed, Full choruſes and ſongs are the only compoſitions 
principally intended for the voice, though ſometimes 
inſtraments are joined with it to ſapport it. Compo- 


ſit ions for inſtruments are intended to be executed by 


a band in the orcheſtra, and then they are called 
[ymphonies, concertos; or for ſome particular ſpecies 
of inſtraments, and then they are called pieces or ſo- 
Aatas, 55 7: 5A 
Such compoſitions as are deſtined both for voices 
and inſtraments, have been generally divided into 
two capital ſpecies, viz, the ſacred and the ſecular, 
The compolitions deſtined for the church, whether 
pſalms, hymns, anthems, or reſponſives, are in gene- 
ral diſtinguiſhed by the name of ratraper > and 
characterized by their intention to be ſung with words. 
Secular muſic in general may likewiſe be divided into 
two kinds; theatrical and chamber muſic. Of the firſt 


kind is that uſed in the operas; the ſubdiviſions of the - 


ſecond are endleſs. Solos, concertos, cantatas, ſongs, 
and airs, almoſt of every kind, which are not adapted 
to the church or the ſtage, may be included in the idea 
of chamber-muſic. | 

In general, it is thought, that ſacred muſic requires 
deeper ſcience, and a more accurate obſervation of 
rales; the ſecular ſpecies gives more indulgence to ge- 
nius, and ſubſiſts in greater variety. 

But we muſt here obſerve, that the eccleſiaſtical 
muſic now uſed, or rather profaned and murdered, 


amongſt us, though regular in its harmony, is ſimple 


in its compoſition, and demands not that profound 
knowledge in the art, either to form or comprehend 
it, which Rouſſean, whom till now we have followed 
in this article, ſeems to imagine. His aſſertion can 
only be applicable to the . of Italy. That 
which is now eſtabliſhed amongſt us ſeems not to be 
indigenous, but transferred with the Calviniſtical li- 
turgy from Geneva; and as it is intended for popular 


uſe, it can by no means he cſteemed an high exertion 
of the muſical art: yet, however ſimple, it is pleaſing; 


and, when properly performed, might elevate the ſoul 
to a degree of devotion, and even of rapture, which 
Oo2 —— 


tion. 
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Compoſi- at preſent we arc ſo far from fecling, that we rather 


tion. 


mixture. 


ſeem to ſlecp or to hol, than to fling the praiſe of 
God. Perhaps the clergy may find more advantage in 
cultivating their farms; but they would ſurely frel a 
higher and diviner pleaſure in cultivating the taites and 
voices of their people, Toe one, however, is not in- 
compatible wit) the other, An hour of relaxation in 
a winter evening might ſerve for the accompliſhment 
of this pious p1rpoſe ; and one ſhould imagine, that, 
independent of religious confilerations, the ſpirit of 
the order might dictate ſuch a meaſure as calculated to 
produce popular entertainment aud gain popular af 
fection. 

In compoſition, the author either confines pimſelf, 
as 4 ſubject, to the mere mechanical modulations and 
arrangements of ſound ; and, as his end, to the pleaſure 
of the car alone; or otherwike he ſoars 4 nobler height; 
he aſpires to imitative muſic; he endeavorrs to ren- 
der the hearts and ſouls of his auditors ductile by his 
art, and thus to proJuce the nobleſt emotions and 
molt ſalutary effects. In the firſt view, it is only 
neceſſary that he ſhould look for beautiful ſands and 


agreeable chords; but in the ſecond, he ought to con- 


ſider malic in its conformity with the accents of the 
human voice, and in the cxpreſſive powers of notes 
harmonically combined to ſignify or paint ſach objects 
as are ſuſceptible of imitation. In Ronſlcan's article 
Gpera, ſome ideas may be found by which the art may 
be ennobled and elevated, by forming mnſic into a 
langnage more powerful and pathetic than eloquence 
itſell. Sce OrEra, 
CompozltTion, 
and arranging 
language faitable do the nature of the ſubject or dif- 
courſe, See the articles LANGUAGE, OKaTORY, Po- 


in literature, the art of forming 


'ETRY, Driatocuer, EPISTLE, and HisTo&ry, 


ComrosITION, in chemiſtry, is the union and com- 
bination of ſeveral ſubſtances of different natures, from 
which a compound body reſults, From this union of 
bodies of different natures, a body is formed, of a mix- 
ed nature, which Becker and Stahl have called a mx- 
ture, and which may be called a combination, or chemical 
compoſition, to avoid the equivocal ſenſe of the word 
By this laſt, we underſtand only a mere ap- 
poſition of parts; a 4 which would therefore give a 
very falſe idea of chemical compoſition, in which a 
mutual adheſion takes place between the combined 
ſubſtances. 

ComrosIT1ON, in painting, includes the invention 
as well as diſpoſition of the figures, the choice of at- 
titudes, &c. 

Compolition, therefore, conſiſts of two parts; one 
of which finds out, by means of hiftory, proper ob- 


jects for a picture; and the other diſpoſes them to ad- 


vantage. Set PAINTING. 

ComposITtION, in pharmacy, the art or act of mix- 
ing divers ingredients together into a medicine ſo as 
they may aſſiſt each other's virtues, ſapply cach other's 
defects, or correct any ill qualities thereof. See PHAR“ 
MACY. 

ComnprosITION, in commerce, a contract between 

an inſolvent debtor and his creditors, whereby the 
latter accept of a part of the debt in compoſition for 
the whole, and give a general acquittance accord- 


ingly. 
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lentiments, and cloathing them with 


COM 


Courostrron, in printing, commonly termed com- 
pong, the arranging of leveral types or letters in the 
compoſing-ſtick, in order to form a line; and of ſe- 
veral lines ranged in order, in the galley, to make a 
page; and of ſeveral] pages to make a form. Sce 
PRINTING. 

COMPOSIT/, in botany, The name of a claſs 
in Hermannus and Roycn ; as likewiſe of an order in 
Linnæus's fragments of a natural method, conſiſting 
in general of the planis which have the characters 
enumerated in the following article. A particular 
deſcription of this order is given under the article 
SYNGENESIA, Which includes all the compound 
flowers. 


COMPOSITUS os, in botany, an aggregate 


flower compoſed of many fſculi ſelſiles, on a common 


entire receptaculum, » 1th a common perianthjum, and 
whoſe antheræ being five in number unite in the form 
of a cylinder; the floſculi are monopetaJous, and under 
each of them is a monoſpermous germeu. Compound 
flowers are either Iigulati, tubuloſi, or radiati. 

COMPOST, in agriculture, denotes a certain kind 
of mixture de ſigned to aſſiſt the ſoil in the way of ve- 
getation, inſtead of dung. The requiſiies for a coin- 
pott are, 1. That it ought to be cheaper than the 
quantity of dung required for an cqual extent of foil. 
9. It ought to be leis bulky; and, 3. It ought to pro- 
duce equal eflects. 

Under the article AGRICULTURE, we have endea- 
voured to how, that the true vegetable food conſiſts 


Compoſi- 


tion 


in reality of the putrid efflavia proceeding from de- 


cayed animal and vegetable ſubſtances. If this theory 
is admitted, the hope of making compoſts as a ſucce- 
daneum for dung is but very ſmall, unleſs they are 


teade of putretied animal and vegetable ſubſtances; in 


which caſe, unieſs in very ſingular circumſtances, they 
will prove much dearer than dung itſelf. Several at- 
tempts, however, have been made by thoſe who had 
other views concerning the nature of the true veye- 
table food. An oil-compaſt is recommended in the 


Georgical Efſays, upon a ſuppoſition that the food of 


vegetables is of an oily nature, I is made as follows : 
„Take of North American potaſh 121b, Break the ſei 

imo {mall pieces, and put it into a convenient veſſel 
with four gallons of water. Let the mixture ſtand 48 
hours; then add coarſe train oil 14 gallons. In a few 
days the falt will be diſſolved, and the mixture, upon 
ſtirring, will become nearly uniform. Take 14 buſhels 
of ſand, or 20 of dry mold; upon theſe pour the above 
liquid ingredients. Turn this compoſition frequently 
over, and in fix months it will be fit for uſe, When 
the liquid ingredients are put to one or two hogſheads of 


water, a liquid compoſt. will be formed, which waſt be 


uſed with a water cart.” 

This compoſt, however, the inventor himſelf owns 
to be inferior to rotten dung, as indeed may very na- 
turally be ſuppoſed : yet in ſome caſes it ſeems ca— 
pable of doing ſervice, as will appear from ſome of 
the following experiments which we extract from the 
eſſays above mentioned. 

Exp. I. By the author of the eſſays. 
pots, no 1, 2, 3, 4. No r. contained 121b. of barren 
ſand, with 1 0z. of the ſand oil compoſt, No 2. con- 
tained 12lb. of ſand without any mixture, No 3. had 
1 alb. of ſand with half an ounce of flaked lime. Ne 4 
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to each por, and during the ſummer, I occaſionally 
watered the plants with hlirared water. All the time 
the plants were conſuming the farina, I could obſerve 
very little difference in their appearance, But after 
one wonth's growth, I remarked that n'“ 1. was the 
beſt; n' 2. the next; n“ 3. the next; and nꝰ 4. much 
the worſt.” The ſame dittcreuces were oblerved in 
Auguſt, when n* 1. the beſt, had five fmill ears, which 
contained a few poor grains of wheat. | 

Exp. II. By the ſane. * In the month of June, I 
ſclected four lands of equal goodueſs in a neld in- 
tended for turnips. The foil was a light ſand, with a 
tolerable quantity of vegetable earth amongſt it, It 
was ploughed out of ſward in November, aud had not 
borne a crop for many Years. 
experimental lands by nor, 2, 3, 4. IN? I. Was ma- 
nured with rotten dung; 1? 2. with oil-com poſt: 12 3, 


with lime; no 4. was left without any dreiding, On 


the 20th of June they were all ſown with turnip-ſecd 
broad-caſt, and during the courſe of the ſcaſon were 
twice hoed. In November I viewed the field, and made 
the following remarks. Nꝰ I. the beſt; n? 2. the next; 
no 3. the worſt; no 4. better than n“ 3.“ Here the 
oil-compoſt appears in a favourable light; but other 
trials, made with equal accuracy, ſcem rather to prove, 
that it is not proper for turnips, barley, or quick 
growing vegetables. It requires being meliorated by 
the atmoſphere, and therctore is better adapted for 
winter Crops. | | 
Exp. III. by the ſame. *© In the month of May, 
1 planted 12 alleys that lay between my aſparagus beds 
with cauliflower plants. Each alley took up about 30 
plants. One of the alleys I ſet apart for an experi- 
ment with the oil-compolt, prepared according to the 
directions already given. About an handful of the 
compoſt was put to the root of each cauliflower plant. 


In all other reſpects the alley was managed like the 


reſt. The plants in general flowered very well; but 
thoſe to which I applied the compoſt ſprung up baſti- 
ly with ſmall ſtalks, and produced very poor flowers, 
1 imputed this unfavourable appearance to the freſh- 
neſs of the compoſt, which was only a few weeks old, 
In the September following this unſucceſsful expe- 


riment, I planted the ſame alleys with carly cab- 


bages. The neceſſity of meliorating the compoſt was 
in this trial fully confirmed. For the cabbages that 
grew upon the alley, which in May had reccived the 
compoſt, were larger and in all reſpects finer than the 
others.“ | 
Erb. IV. by James Stovin, Eſq; of Doncaſter, 
% In the year 1709, 
the oil-compoſt, prepared as above directed. One acre 
ſown with barley, and manured with oil-compoſt at 
18s. produced five quarters five buſhels. An acre 
_ adjoining, ſown with barley, and wanured with 12 
loads 4 rotten dung at 3l. produced four quarters 
three buſhels and two pecks. The compoſt-barley 
was bolder and better corn than the other. In the 
year 1770, the dunged acre produced of rye, three 
quarters. The compolt acre of dittd, two quarters 
ſix buſhels. In the year 1771, the ſame lands were 
ſown with oats, and the produce was greatly in fa- 
vour of the dunged acre. Theſe experimental lands 
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Compoſt. had 121b. of ſand with 40z. of the ſand oil compoſt. 
———— In the month of March, I put fix grains of wheat in- 


[ call diſtinguiſh my 


I made the following trial with 


COM 
were in a common field that had 
plough,”” | 

Exp. V. by Richard Townly, Eſq. of Belficld, 
** In the ſpring 1770, 1 prepared a piece of ground 
for onions, It was laid out into ſix beds of the ſime 
lize, andwhich were all ſown at the ſame time. Over 
two of them, the oil compolt was ſcattered in a very 
moderate quantity, Over other two, pigcon's dung; 
and over the remaining two, ſome of my weed-compoſ? 
(formed of putrefied vegetables), which I eltcem one 
of the beſt manures, for molt vegetables, that cau be 
made. The onions came up very well ip all the beds; 
but, in about thx weeks, thoſe that were fed with the 


oil- compoſt, plainly diſcovered the advantage they had 


over the reſt, by their laxuriancy and colour, and at 
the end of the ſummer perfected the fineſt crop l had 
ever ſcen, being greatly ſuperior to the others both in 
quantity and ze. The ſame ſpring I made an expe- 
riment upon four rows of cabbages, ſet at the diſtance 
of four teet every way, Two were manured with oil- 
compoit, and two with my own. All the plants were 
unluckily damaged, juſt before they began to form, by 
ſome turkies getting into the field aud plucking off 
the greateſt part of the leaves. However, they ſo far 
recovered, in the September following, from 22 10 
281b. a-picce, The fows proved ſo equal in goodneſs, 
that I conld not determine which had the advantage, 
The ſame year, one part of a field of wheat expoſed to 
the north-eaſt winds, which, that ſpring, continued to 
blow for a month or five weeks, appeared very poor 
and languid at the time of tillering. Over it I order- 
ed ſome of the oil-compoſt to be ſown with the hand; 
which not only recovered, but alſo puſhed forwards 
the wheat plants in that part of the field, ſo as 10 
make them little inferior, if any, to the reſt. The ſame 
ſpring, I made a comparative experiment, upon four 
contiguous lands of oats, between the oil-compotlt 
and my own weed-compolt. The latter had maniteſt- 
ly the advantage, though the other produced a very 
large and fine crop, I alſo tried the oil-compoſt up- 
on carrots, and it anſwered exceedingly well, I 
did the ſame this year (1771) both upon them and 
my onjons, and have the fineſt crops of theſe vege- 
tables I ever ſaw any where upon the ſame compaſs 
of ground.“ 

Exp. VI. by Mr J. Broadbent of Berwick, in El- 
met near Leeds. « On the firſt of October 1771, 
I ſowed two acres of a light channelly ſoil with wheat, 
and harrowed in the compoſt with the grain. Being 
at a conſiderable diſtance from a large town, we find 
it very difficult and expenſive to procure rotten dung 
in ſufficient quantity for our tillage lands, for which 
reaſon we have recourſe to land-dreſlings both for our 
winter and ſpring- corn. Rape-duſt and foot are prin- 
cipally uſed ; but the preſent price of both theſe ar- 
ticles is a heavy tax upon the farmer, To obviate that 
inconvenicnce, I reſolved to make trial of the oil- 


compoſt ; and from what I have obſerved in this one 


experiment, I am encouraged to make a more exten- 
ſive uſe of it the next year, Being well acquainted 
with the nature and efficacy of ſoot, I am ſatisfied, 
that the above two acres produced as good a crop of 
wheat as if they had been dreſſed with that excellent 
manure.” 
On the ſuppoſition that vegetables are ſupported by 
| matters 


been long under the Compoſt. 


COM 


rent ſorts of ſalts have been contrived, but with leſs 
ſucceſs than the one above treated of. A famous com- 
poſition of this kind was lately fold by patent, under 
the name of Baron Van Haak's compoſt, The follow- 
ing experiment is mentioned in the Georgical Eſſays, 
as made with a view to determine the virtues of it 
compared with the oil-compoſt and ſoot mixed with 
aſhes.—** In the beginning of April 1773, an acre of 
land was ſown with forward oats, I pitched upon one 
land in the middle of the piece, which I eſteemed bet- 
ter than any of the reſt, and upon this I ſcattered Ba- 
ron Van Haak's compoſt, in the quantity directed in 
his inſtructions. On one ſide I manured a land with 
the oil-compoſt, but rather with a leſs quantity than 
directed; and, on the other ſide, I manured two lands 
with dry coal-athes ſifted fine, and an equal quantity 
of ſoot, 
made, were much worn ont with a long ſucceſſion of 
crops. The lands which had the benefit of the aſhes 
and ſoot, produced an exceeding fine crop; the oil- 
compoſt produced a tolerable good one; but that 
which had only the aſſiſtance of the baron's com- 
poſt, produced a very poor one, It could not have 
been worſe had it becn left deſtitute of every aſliſt- 
ance,” Ck 

Compoſts, made with pntrefied animal ſubſtances, 
will no doubt anſwer much better, in moſt caſes, than 
any other kind of manure, but they are difficult to be 
procured. The following is recommended by Dr Hun- 
ter of York.—** Take a ſufficient quantity of ſaw- 
duſt, incorporate it with the blood and offal of a 


ſlaughter-houſe, putting a layer of one and a layer of 


the other till the whole becomes a moiſt and fetid com- 
poſition, Two loads of this compoſt, mixed with 
three loads of earth, will be ſufficient for an acre of 
wheat or ſpring- corn. Being a kind of top-dreſſing, 
it ſhould be put on at the time of ſowing, and har- 
rowed in with the grain. The preſent year I have a 
field of wheat manured in this manner, and have the 
pleaſure to ſay, that it is extremely clean, and has all 
the appearance of turning out an excellent crop. As 
this kind of compoſt lies in a ſmall compaſs, it ſeems 
well adapted for the uſe of ſuch farmers as are obliged 
to bring their manures from a diſtance. It is beſides 
extremely rich, and will probably continue in the land 
much longer than fold-yard or ſtable-dung. I appre- 
hend that it is capable of reſtoring worn out land to 
its original freſhneſs; and I am induced to be of that 
opinion, from the appearance of the above crop, which 
is now growing upon land much impoveriſhed by bad 


management.“ 


Another compoſt, prepared from whales fleſh, is 
recommended by Mr Charles Chaloner.—“ I have a 
particular pleaſure (fays he) in deſcribing and ma- 
king public the beſt method of forming a compoſt 


from whales fleſh, as recommended to me by Dr Hun- 


ter, Having marked out the length and breadth of 
your intended dung hill, make the firſt layer of earth 
about a foot in thickneſs. Moor- earth, or ſuch as is 
taken from ant-hills, is the beſt for this purpoſe O- 
ver the earth lay one layer of long litter, from the 
fold-yard or table, about 12 inches in thickneſs, 
then a layer of whale- fleſh, and over that another layer 
of dung. Repeat the operations till the heap be rai- 
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Compoſt. matters of a ſaline nature, compoſts formed of diffe- 


The lands upon which this experiment was 


COM 


ſed about fix feet, then give it a thick covering of Compoſt, 
earth, and coat the heap with ſods. In this manner Comp. 
each layer of fleſh will be placed between two layers of . ſtella. 


dung. In about a month turn the whole in the uſual 
manner, which will occaſion a ſtrong degree of heat 
and fermentation, When turned, coat with earth as 
before, with a view to confine the putrid ſteam which 
would otherwiſe eſcape. In a month or two the heap 
will be found to be conſiderably fallen, when it ſhould 
have a ſecond turning as before. The operation of 
turning muſt be repeated at proper intervals, till the 
whole becomes an uniformly putrid maſs, The whale- 
fleſh is of different degrees of firmneſs, ſome of it be- 
ing almoſt liquid; and, in proportion to its firmneſs, 
the heap will become ſooner or later fit for uſe, In 
general, the compoſt ſhould not be uſed till 12 months 
old ; but that depends upon circumſiances. Guard the 
heap from dops, pigs, badgers, and vermin, as theſe 
animals are remarkably fond of whale-fleſh, This ani- 
mal compoſt may with great advantage be applied to 
all purpoſes where good rotten dung is required. I 
have uſed it with great ſucceſs for cabbages, and find 
it an excellent dreſſing for meadow-ground. Accord- 
ing to the beſt computation, one hogſhead of whale 
refuſe will make eight loads of dung, which, when we 
conlider the great facility with which this baſis of our 
dung-hill may be carried, is a momentous concern to 
ſuch farmers as lie remote from a large town.“ See 
MANURE. | 
Composr, in gardening, is a mixture of ſeveral 
earths, earthy ſubſtances and dungs, either for the 
improvement of the general ſoil of a garden, or for 
that of ſoine particular plants. Almoſt every plant de- 
lights in ſome peculiar mixture of ſoils or compoſt, 
in which it will thrive better than in others. The 
moſt remarkable and generally uſefu} of theſe, are 
taken notice of under the deſcription of the ſeveral 
botanical articles, as they occur in the order of the 
alphabet. LE . 
COMPOSTELLA, a celebrated town of Spain, 
and capital of Galicia, with an archbiſhop's ſee, and 
an univerſity, The public ſquares, and the churches, 
particularly the Metropolitan church, are very magni- 
ficent. It has a great number of monaſteries, for 
both ſexes, and about 2000 houles, It is pretended 
that the body of St James was buried here which 
draws a great number of pilgrims from moſt parts of 
Chriſtendom. They walk in proceſſion to the church, 
and viſit his wooden image, which ſtands on the great 
altar, and is illuminated with 40 or 50 wax-candles. 
They kiſs it three times with a very reſpectful devo- 
tion, and then put their hats on its head. In the 
church there are 30 ſilver lamps, always lighted, and 
ſix chandeliers of ſilver, five feet high. The poor pil- 
grims are received into an hoſpital, built for that pur- 
poſe, which ſtands near the church; and round it are 
gallerics of free ſtone, ſupported by large pillars. The 
archbiſhop is one of the richeſt prelates in Spain, ha- 
ving 70,060 crowns a- year. From this tewn the mi- 
litary order of St Jago, or St James, had its original. 
It is ſcated in a peninſula, formed by the rivers 'Tam- 
bra and Ulla, in a pleaſant plain. W. Long. 7. 17. 


N. Lat. 42. 54. | | 

New CoMPoSTELLA, a town of North America, in 
New Spain, and province of Xaliſco, built in 1537. 
| — ce. . | Is 
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It is ſeated near the South Sea. W. Long. 110. 12. 
N. Lat. 21. o. 


COMPOUND, in a general ſenſe, an appellation 
given to whatever is compoſed or made up of diffe- 


rent things; thus we ſay, a compound word, com- 


pound ſound, compound taſte, &c.—Compornd differs 
from complex, and ſtands oppoſed to ſimple. See Co u- 
PLEX and SIMPLE. | 5 
Compound Flower, See Comupostrus Flos. 
ComPounD Intereſt, called alſo intereſt upon intereſt, 
is that which is reckoned not only upon the principal, 
but upon the intereſt itſelf forborn ; which hereby be- 
comes a fort of ſecondary principal. See INTEREST. 
_ Compound Motion, that motion which is effected by 
ſeveral conſpiring powers. Powers are ſaid to conſpire 


if the direction of the one be not quite oppolite to 


that of the other; as when the radius of a circle is 
conceived to revolve about a centre, and at the ſame 
time a point to move ſtraight along it. 

Compound Numbers, thoſe which may be divided 
by ſome other number beſides unity, without leaving 


any remainder; ſuch are 18, 20, &c. the firſt being 


_ compoſition of 


meaſured by the numbers 2, 6, or 
by the numbers 2, 4, 5, 10. 
 CompounD Quantitizs, See ALGEBRA. 

ComPouNnD Ratio, is that which the product of the 
antecedents of two or more ratios has to the product 
of their conſequents, Thus, 6 to 72 is in a ratio com- 
pounded of 2 to 6, and of 3 10 12. | | 

CoMPouUNnD 3 the reſult or effect of 2 

ifferent things; or a maſs formed by 

the union of many ingredients. 55 
COMPREHENSION, in Engliſh church-biſtory, 
denotes a ſcheme propoſed by Sir Orlando Bridgman 


9; and the ſecond 


in 1667-8, for relaxing the terms of conformity in 


behalf of proteſtant diſſenters, and admitting them 


Into the communion of the church. A bill for this 


purpoſe was drawn up by Lord Chief-Baron Hale, but 
diſallowed. The attempt was renewed by Tillotſon 


and Stillingfleet in 1674, and the terms were ſettled 


tops refuſed their aſſent. 


to the ſatisfaction of the non-conformiſts ; but the bi- 
This ſcheme was likewiſe 
revived again immediately after the Revolution; the 


king and queen expreſſed their deſire of an union: 


however the deſign failed after two attempts; and the 
act of toleration was obtained. | 
CoMPREHENSION, in metaphyſics, is that act of 
the mind whereby it apprehends or knows any object 
that is preſented to it, on all the ſides whereon it is 
capable of being apprehended or known, To com- 
prehend a thing is defined by the ſchoolmen, rem: ali- 
quam totam et totaliter cognoſcere. | 
CoMPREHENSION, in rhetoric, a trope or figure 
whereby the name of a whole is put for a part; or 
that of a part for a whole; or a definite number of 
any thing for an indefinite. | 
COMPRESS, in ſurgery, a bolſter of ſoft linen 
cloth, folded in ſeveral doubles, frequently applied ro 
cover a plaſter, in order not only to preſerve the part 
from the external air, but alſo the better to retain the 
dreſſings or medicines. | 
COMPRESSION, the act of preſſing or ſqueezing 
ſome matter together, ſo as to ſet its parts nearer to 
cach other, . make it poſſeſs leſs ſpace. Compreſ- 
ſion properly differs from condenſation, in that the lat- 
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ter is performed by the action of cold, the former by 
ſome external violence, 

COMPROMISE, a treaty or contract, whereby two 
contending parties eſtabliſh one or more arbitrators to 
jadge of and terminate their difference in an amicable 
manner, | 

COMPTON (Henry), biſhop of London, was the 
youngeſt ſon of Spencer Earl of Northampton, and 
born in 1632. After the reſtoration of Charles II. he 
became cornet of a regiment of horſe: but ſoon after 
quitting the army for the church, he was made biſhop 
of Oxford in 1674; and about a year after tranſlated 
to the ſee of London, He was entruſted with the 
education of the two princeſſes Mary aud Anne, whom 
he alſo afterwards married to the princes of Orange 
and Denmark : and their firmneſs in the Proteſtant 
religion was in a great meaſure owing to their tutor, 


Compro 


miſe. 
[ 
Compur- 
gator. 


to whom, when popery began to prevail at court, it 


was imputed as an unpardonable crime. He was ſuſ- 
pended from his eccleſiaſtical function by James II. 


but was reſtored by him again on the prince of Orange's 
invaſion. 


He and the biſhop of Briſtol made the ma- 


jority for filling the vacant throne with a king: he 


performed the cereinony of the coronation ; was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners for railing the litur- 
gy ; and laboured with much zeal to reconcile diſſen- 
ters to the church. 


him unpopular with the clergy, and in all probability 


checked his further promotion. He died in 17133 


but, living in buſy times, did not leave 
behind him. | 
COMPTROLLER, See CONTROLLER, £ | 
COMPULSOR, an officer under the Roman em- 
perors, diſpatched from court into the provinces, to 
compel the pay ment of taxes, &c. not paid within the 
time preſcribed, The word is formed of the verb 
compellere, “ to oblige, conſtrain,” Theſe were char- 
ged with ſo many exactions, under colour of their of- 
fice, that Honorius caſhiered them by a law in 412. 
The laws of the Viſigoths mention military com- 


many writings 


pulſors; which were officers among the Goths, whoſe 


buſineſs was to oblige the tardy ſoldiers to go into the 
fight, or to run to an attack, &c. | 

Caſſian mentions a kind of monaſtic compulſors, 
whoſe buſineſs was to declare the hours of canonieal 
office, and to take care the monks went to church at 
thoſe hours. | | | 

COMPUNCTION, in theology, an inward grief 
in the mind for having offended God. The word comes 


from compungere, of pungere, “ to prick.'”— The Ro- 


His ſpirit of moderation made 


maniſts own their confeſſion inſignificant unleſs attend- 


cd with compunction or pricking of heart. 


Among ſpiritualiſts, compunction bears a more ex- 


tenſive ſignification; and implies not only a grief for 
having offended God, but alſo a pious ſenſation of 
grief, ſorrow, and diſpleaſure, on other motives, 
Thus, the miſeries of life, the danger of being loſt 
in the world, the blindneſs of the wicked, &c. are to 
pious people motives of compunction. 
 COMPURGATOR, one that by oath, juſtifies an- 
other perſon's innocence, Compurgators were intro- 
duced as evidences in the juriſprudence of the middle 
ages, Their number varied according to the import- 
ance of the ſubje@ in diſpute, or the nature of the 
crime with which a perſon was charged. 


COM- 


Computa- 
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COMPUTATION, in a general ſenſc, the manner 
of eſtimating time, weights, meaſure, moneys, or quan- 
tities of any kind, —The word is ſometimes alſo uſed 
among mathematicians in the like ſcuſe as calculstion. 

COMUM (anc. geog.), a town of the Orobii, of 
an ancient ſtanding, and formerly powerful, daring to 
diſpute with the Romans: Comenſes, the people; Co- 
menſis Ager, the epithet, It became afterwards no in- 
conſiderable municipium, to which Julius Cæſar added 
5000 new coloniſts (Strabo) ; whence it was general- 


ly called Novecomum, and the people Novocomenſes. But 


in time it recovered its ancient name, Commun; Pliny 


the Younger, a native of that place, calling it by no 
other name. 
the ſouth end of the Jake of that name, 


Now Como, in the duchy of Milan, at 
E. Long. 
9- 35. N. Lat. 46. 

_ COMUS, in mythology, the god of jollity or feſti- 


vity. There is great reaſon to believe he was the Cha- 


mos of the Moabites; Beel-Phegor, Baal-Peor, Pria- 


pus, and Bacchus. He is repreſented under the ap— 
pearance of a young man, with an inflamed red coun- 
tenance, his head inclined, and crowned with flowers; 


his air drowſy ; l:aning on a huntſman's ſpear in his 


left hand, and holding an inverted torch in his right. 


His ſtatue was placed at the chamber doors of new 
married perſons; his pedeſtal crowned with flowers. 
CON, or ConDd, Sce Coop. 


CoONANT (Dr John,) a learned Engliſh divine, 


born in 1608. He took his degrees at Exeter College 
Oxford ; was, by the parliament, conſtituted one of 


the aſſembly of divines, though he ſeldom, if ever, ſat 


with them; and in 1657 was admitted vice-chancellor 


of the univerſty. On the reſtoration he was one of 


the commiſſioners, and aſſiſted at the conferences in 
the Savoy; but was deprived by the act of uniformi- 


ty : after eight years he was confirmed, and was made 
arch-deacon of Norwich, and prebendary of Worceſ- 
ter. In 1686 he loſt his ſight; and died in 1693; 


leaving a number of admired ſermons, afterwards pu- 


bliſhed in ſix volumes. 


CON ARION, or Cono1DEs, a name for the pineal 
gland, See ANATOMY, n' 132. 


motion, not capable of being expreſſed by any time 
or length; as the conatus recedendi ab axe motus, is 
the endeavour which a body, moved circularly, makes 


to recede, or fly off from the centre or axis of its mo- 


tion, | 

CoONcA (Sebaſtian), called Cavalier, a celebrated 
hiſtory and portrait painter, was born at Gacta in 
1679, and placed as a diſciple with Franceſco Solime- 


na, an incomparable maſter. Under his direction 
Conca exerted his utmoſt indaſtry to obtain a proper 


knowledge of the true principles of the art of paint- 
ing; nor did he permit any kind of amuſement to 
withdraw his attention from his ſtudies. Solimena 


| ſoon perceived in his diſciple ſuch talents, and ſuch a 


diſpoſition, as would qulify him to make a very great 
progreſs; and on that account he conceived ſo ſtrong 
an affection for him, that he not only afforded him rhe 
beſt inſtructions, but often employed him to ſkerch af- 
ter his own deligns; took him along with him to 
Monte Caſſino, where he was to paint a chapel in freſ- 
co; and there made Conca acquainted with every thing 
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the Meſſiah, the 


CON 

relative to that manner of painting. 
Naples with Solimena, he was, if 
aſſiduous to improve himſelf to the utmoſt; and en- 
tered on a preject that might at once advance his in- 
come, and add to his e xpertneſs in his profeſſion. That 
project was, to paint portraits in a ſmall ſize and at a 
low rate; by which ſcheme all ranksof perſons crowd- 
ed to him; and beſide the pecuniary advantages reſult- 
ing from it, he acquired an extraordinary freedom of 
hand in penciling and colouring ; a good habit of imi- 
tating nature with an elegant choice; and likewiſe 
great diverlity of airs of heads, which were of extra- 


ordinary uſe to him in his future beautiful compoſitions. 


As he had a great deſire to ſee Rome, he obtained 
permiſſion from Solimena to indulge his inclination ; 
and although he was near thirty years of age when he 
viſited that city; yet he ſpent eight years in conſtant 
ſtudy after the antiques, after Buonaroti, Raphael, 
and the Caracci, and perfected himſelf in every part 
of his profeſſion, The fame of his works ſoon ſpread 
throughout Rome, and procured him the patronage of 
Cardinal Ottobuoni, who was a princely encourager 
of artiſts; and Conca having ſhown an elegant proof 


of his abilities in a compoſition repreſenting Herod 


inquiring of the wiſe men the place of the birth of 

. being as large as life, the Car- 
dinal thought it ſo excellent a performance that he 
rewarded him ina munificent manner, entertained him 
in his own palace, and introduced him to Pope Cle- 
ment XI, who appointed Conca to paint the picture of 
the prophet Jeremiah in the church of S. John Late- 
ran; which he exccuted with univerſal applauſe. On 
that occaſion the pope was deſirous to give him ſome 
particular mark of his eſteem; andtherefore, in a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the academicians of St Luke, he 


conferred on him the order of knighthood, and the 
cardinal preſented him with a rich diamond croſs, 


which Conca, out of reſpect to his patron, always 
wore at his boſom. From that time he was inceſſant- 


ly employed, and his works were ſolicited by moſt of 


the princes of Europe. The churches and chapels of 


| | _ every part of Italy are enriched with ſome of his com- 
CONATUS, a term frequently uſed in philoſophy 
and mathemarics, defined by ſome to be a quantity of 


poſitions; of which he painted an incredible number, 
as he lived to a very advanced age, and never diſcon- 
tinued his labours. He was earneſtly invited by Phi- 
lip V. of Spain to viſit his court, but he could not be 
prevailed on to leave Rome. He painted two admi- 
rable pictures for the king of Poland, with figures as 
large as life; in one was repreſcnted. Alexander pre- 
ſenting Bucephalus ro Philip, after he had managed 
him; a grand compolition, with a multitude of fi- 
gures, correctly defigned, and charmingly grouped 


and diſpoſed; the whole being adorned with molt ele- 


gant architecture, in true and beautiful perſpective. 


The other was the marriage of Alexander with Roxa- 


na, the daughter of Darius, which was in every re- 
ſpect equal tothe former, He was at laſt fo ſtron g- 


ly preſſed to go to Naples, that he undertook the 


journey; and was received in that kingdom with all 
the reſpe ct and honour due to his merit; and there he 
finiſhed ſeveral noble deſigns, as alſo at Gaeta his na- 
tive city, While he continued at Naples, hereceived 
in the royal preſence a ſnuff- box of very great value, 
preſented to him in the King's name by the marquis of 
Tanucci, at that time prime miniſter; and in the year 

8 Shy 


At his return to Conta. 
poſſible, (till more 


CON 


Concale 1757, the king was pleaſed to ennoble him and all his 


deſcendants. At that time he was 78, and it is con- 


Concep- fidently ſaid that he died in 1761 aged 82, which is 


tion, 


tery 


very probable, though not poſitively certain, He un- 
dcritood perſpective and architecture thoroughly, and 
added to it a fine underſtanding of the chiaro-ſcuro, 
His ſtyle of compoſition is grand and elegant ; his de- 
ſign very correct: his diſpoſition ingenious ; his atti- 
tudes and expreſſion full of truth, nature, and variety; 
and his colouring is excellent, The hiſtory of Diana 
and Actæon, by Conca, is in the poſſeſſion of the carl 


of Pembroke at Wilton. 


CONCALE Bay, is on the coaſt of France in Brit- 
tany, where the Engliſh forces landed in June 1753, 
in order to go to St Maloes; which they did, and 
burnt all the ſhips in that harbour, which were aboye 
100, of all ſorts. Concale is the town which gives 


name to the bay, and is famous for oyſters. It is 18 


miles caſt of St Maloes, and 197 weſt of Paris. W. 
Long. 1. 47. N. Lat. 43. 41. 8 5 

CONCARNEAU, a town of France, in Bretagne, 
with a harbour and a caſtle, E. Long. 3. 45. N. Lat. 


1 ; 4 
CONCATENATION, a term chiefly uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the mutual dependence of ſecond cauſes upon 


_cach other. | 


CONCAVE, an appellation uſed in ſpeaking of the 
inner ſurface of hollow bodies, but more eſpecially of 
ſpherical ones. | 

Concave Glaſſes, ſuch as are ground hollow, and 
arc uſually of a ſpherical figure, though they may be 
of any other, as parabolical, &c. All objects ſeen 


through concave glaſſes appear erect and diminiſhed. 


CONCENTRATION, in general, ſignifies the 


bringing things nearer a centre. Hence the particles of 
alt, in ſea-water, are ſaid to be concentrated; that 


is, brought nearer each other, by evaporating the wa- 
part. . 

CONCENTRIC, in mathematics, ſomething that 
has the ſame common centre with another: it ſtands 
in oppoſition to excentric. 

CONCEPTION, in logic, the ſimple apprehenſion 
or preception which we have of any thing, without 
proceeding to aflirm or deny any ng Lee it. Some 
writers, as Lord Kames, diſtinguiſh between concep- 
tion and perception; making the latter to denote the 
conſciouſneſs of an object when preſent, or to include 
the reality of its object; whereas conception expreſſes 


the forming an idea of an object Whether preſent or 


abſent, or without any conviction of its reality. 
Coxcrriox, in medicine, denotes the firſt for- 
mation of the embryo, or foetus, in the womb. 
Conception is no other than ſuch a concourſe and 
commixture of the prolific ſeed of the male with that 
of the female, in the cavity of the uterus, as imme- 


diately produces an embryo. 


The ſymptoms of conception or pregnancy are, 
when, in a few days after the conjugal act, a ſmall 
pain is perceived about the navel, and is attended with 
ſome gentle commotions in the bottom of the abdo- 
men ; and within one, two, three, or even four, 
months, the menſes ceaſe to flow, or prove in leſs 
quantity than uſoal, Upon the firſt failure of this 
Kind, the woman begins to count the ſeries of her 
weeks, without taking any notice of the time before 

Vor. V. ——. | 
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elapſed ; after this, or between the ſecond or third Concep- 


months, but generally about the third, the motions of 
the embryo become perceivable to the mother; who 
hereupon becomes troubled with a nauſea, yomiting, 
loathing, longing, &c. About this time the breaſts 
begin to ſwell, grow hard and painful, and contain a 
little milk ; the nipples alſo become larger, firmer, and 
darker coloured, a livid circle appearingronnd them : 
the eyes ſcem ſank and hollow. During the two firſt 
months of pregnancy, the woman grows thinner and 
llenderer; the abdomen being alſo depreſſed ; though 


it afterwards diſtends, and grows gradually larger. 


The manner wherein conception is effected is thus 
laid down by the modern writers : In the ſuperficies of 
the ovaries of women, there are found little pellucid 
ſpherules, conſiſting of two concentric membranes fill- 


ed with a lymphatic humour, and connected to the 


ſurface of the ovaria, underneath the tegument, by a 


thick calyx, contiguous to the extremities of the mi- 
nute ramifications of the Fallopian tubes. 


Theſe ſpherules, by the uſe of yenery, grow, ſwell, 
raiſe and dilate the membrane of the ovary into the 


form of papillz ; till, the head propending from the 
ſtalk, it is at length ſeparated from it; leaving be- 
hind it a hollow cicatrix in the broken membrane of 


the ovary ; which, however, ſoon grows up again. | 
Now, in theſe ſpherules, while ſtill adhering to the 
ovary, fœtuſes have been frequently found; whence it 


appears, that theſe are a kind of ova, or eggs, deriving 

their ſtructure from the veſſels of the ovary, and their 

liquor from the humours prepared therein, | 
Hence alſo it appears, that the Fallopian tubes be- 


ing ſwelled and ſtiffened by the act of venery, with | 


their muſcular fimbriæ, like fingers, may embrace the 


ovaries, compreſs them, and by that compreſſion ex- 
pand their own mouths : and thus the eggs, now ma- 
ture, and detached as before, may be forced into their 


cavities, and thence conveyed into the cavity of the 
uterus ; where they may either be cheriſhed and re- 
tained, as when they meet with the male ſeed ; or, if 
they want that, again expelled. 


Hence the phenomena of falſe conceptions, abor- 


tions, fœtuſes found in the cavity of the abdomen, the 
Fallopian tubes, &c. For in coition, the male ſeed, 
abounding with living animalcules, agitated with a 


great force, a briſk heat, and probably with a great 
quantity ofanimal ſpirits, is violently impelled through 


the mouth of the uterus, which on this occaſion is 
opener, and through the valves of the neck of the ute- 


rus, which on this occaſion are laxer than ordinary, 


into the uterus itſelf ; which now, in like manner, be- 
comes more active, turged, hot, inflamed, and moiſt- 
ened with the flux of its lymph and ſpirits, by means 
of the titillation excited in the nervous papillæ by the 
attrition againſt the rugæ of the vagina. 

The ſemen thus diſpoſed in the uterus, is retained, 
heated, and agitated, by the convulſive conſtriction of 
the utcrus itſelf ; till meeting with the ova, the fineſt 
and moſt animated part enters through the dilated 
pores of the membranula of the ovum, now become 
glandulous ; is there retained, nouriſhed, dilated ; grows 
to its umbilicus or navel ; ſtifles the other leſs lively 
animalcules ; and thus is conception effetted, 

Hence it appears, that conception may happen in 
any part Where the pe meets with an oyum; thus 

Lp. 


whether 


. 
. 
| 
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tion. 
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C.U-N: 
whether it be carricd through the Fallopian tube to 
the ovary, and there caſt upou the ovum ; or whether 
it mect with it in ſome receſs of the tube itſclt; or, 
laſtly, whether it join it in the cavity of the uterus, it 
may {till have the fame cficct, as it appears from obicr- 
vation a#tually to have done, But it is probable, that 
conception is then molt perfect Wen the two, VIZ. LIC 
ſemen and ovum, arc carried at the fame ume into the 
uterus, and there mixed, &c. 


Other anatomilts chooſe to ſuppoſe the male ſeed 


taken up, before it arrives in the uterus, by the veins 
which open into the vagina, &c. and thus mixed Will 


the blood; by which, in the courſe of circulation, 1t 15 


carried, duly prepared, into the ovary, to llipregnatc 


the eggs. 1 17 
It has been advanced by ſeveral writers, that women 


may pollibly conceive in their deep, and be with child 
without any knowledge of the occation of it. As ri- 
diculous and abſurd as this doctrine may appear to the 


generality of the world, no Jets an author than Cen- 


111i has thought it worthy a particular dillertation. 
Concterion Immaculate of the Holy Virgin, is à 
ſcaſt eſtabliſhed in honour of the holy virgin, particu- 
larly with regard to her having been conceived aud 
born 17maculatc, i, e. without original fin, held in 
the Romith church on the 3th of December. The 


immaculate conception is the great head of controver- 


ſy between the Scotiſts and Thomiſts ; the former 
maintaining, and the latter impugiing it. in the three 
Spaniſh military orders, of St James of the ſword, Cala- 
trava, and Alcantara, the knights take a yow at their 
admiſſion to defend the immaculate conception. 'I his 
reſolution was firſt taken in 1652. Peter d'Alva has 


publiſhed 43 huge volumes in tolio on the myſterics of 


the conception. 


CoNnCEPTION, an epiſcopal town of Chili in South 
America. It is ſituated in W. Long. 79. 12. 5. Lat. 
36. 43; and is the oldeſt European ſettlement in Chili, 
and the ſecond in point of dignity. On their firſt 
ſettlement here, the Spaniards were repeatedly driven 
off by the Indians, fo that they were obliged to take 
up their reſidence at St jago. Since that time both 
the cities of Conception and St [ago have been fre- 
quently deſtroyed by earthquakes. In the year 1730 
both of them were laid in ruins by a dreadful ſhock, 
the firſt concuſſions of which were attended with an un- 


_ uſual ſwelling of the ſea, that overturned the few houſes 


which had eſcaped the ravages of the earthquake. 
The harbour is good, and pretty much frequented ; on 
which accoum the city is regarded as a place of con- 
ſequence, The king allows annually 350, 00 pieces 


of eight for the ſupport of a garriſon of 3500 men; a 


wretched. 


corps that is ſeldom complete. None of the fortifica- 
tions are conſiderable; Ka thoſe towards the land are 
The Spaniards now live in tolerable ſecu— 
rity with reſpect to the Indians, and have no notion 
of any attack from the land fide, It is ſaid indeed, 
that not only this but all the ſettlements in Chili and 
Peru would fall an caſy prey to the attacks of a foreign 
enemy; the fortifications being in ruins, and the gar- 
riſons ſcarce half the number required by the king: 
owing to the avarice, ignorance, and ſupine negligence 
of the governors, who ſtudy nothing but to enrich 
themſclves. 


CONCEPTION, a town of North America, in New- 
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Spain, and in the Audience of Guatimala. It is ſeated Concert 


ncar the ſea- coaſt, 100 miles weſt of Porto- bello, and 


a ſmall river that runs into the fea, W. Long. 83. 5. Conclama- 


N. Lat. 10. o. 
CONCERT, or CoxCEKRTo, in muſic, a number 


or company of muſicians, playing or tiuging the ſame 


picce of muſic or ſong at the ſame time. 


CONCERT AT O intimates the picce of muſic tobe 


compoled in ſuch a manner, as that all the parts may 
have their recitativos, be it for two, three, four, or 
morc voices or inſtruments. 

CONCEKIO Gxoss1,the grand chorus of 2 con- 
cert, or thole places where all the ſeveral parts per- 
form or play together, | | 

CONCESSION, in zcpcral, ſignifies cither the act 
of granting or yielding any thing, or the thing itſelf 
which 13 10 granted or yielded. | 

Cox cs, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby ſome- 
thing is freely allowed, that yet might bear diſpute, 
to Obtain ſomethiing that one would have granted to 
him, and which he thinks cannot fairly be denicd, as 
in the following conceſſion of Dido, in Virgil: 

„Ihe nuptials he diſclaims, I urge no more; 
Let him purſue the premis'd Latian ſhore, 
A ſhort delay is all I aſk him now; 
A paulc of grict, an interval from Wo.“ 


CONCEA, in zoology, a ſynonime of the MyT1- 
LUS SOLEN, and other ſhel-hih. E 

CONCHES, a town of Normandy, with a Bene- 
dictine abbey, which carries on a conſiderable trade. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


It is ſeated on the top of a mountain, in the territory 


of Ouche, 45 miles north-weſt of Paris. 


E. Long. 
O. 51. N. Lat. 48. $8. | 


CONCHITES MAakOR, a name given by the an- 
cicuts to a ſpecies of marble dug near Megara, and 


remarkable tor containing a great number of ſca-ſhells, 
ald other marine Logics immericd in it. 
CONCHOiL, in geometry, the name of a curve, 
given toit by its inventor Nicomedes. See FLUxloxs. 
CONCHTLIA, a general name for all petriticd 
ſhells, as limpets, cochleæ, nautili, conchæ, lepades, &c. 
CONCIA1 OR, in the glaſs art, is, for the cryſial- 
glaſs, what the founder is at the green-glaſs houſes. 


lle is the perſon that weighs and proportions the ſalt 


on aſhes and ſand, and works them with a {ſtrong fire 


till they run into lumps and become white; and it the 
metal be too hard, and conſequently brittle, he adds 


ſalt or aſhes, and if too ſoft, faud ; ſtill mixing them 


to a fit temper, which is only Known by the working. 


CONCINNOUS IxTERVvALS, in muſic, are ſuch as 
arc fit for muſic, next to, and in combination with 
concords ; being neither very agreeable nor diſagree- 
able in themſelves ; but having a good effect, as by 
their oppoſition they heighten the more eſſential prin— 
ciples of pleaſure : or as, by their mixture and combi- 


nation with them, they produce a varicty neceſſary 


to our being better plcaſed. . 
 Concinnuus Syſtem, in muſic. A ſyſtem is ſaid 
to be concinnons, or divided concinnouſly, when its 
parts, conſidered as ſimple intervals, are concinnous; 
and are beſides placed in ſuch an order between the 
extremes, as that the ſucceſlon of ſounds, from one 
extreme to the other, may have an agreeable effect. 
CONCLAMATIO, in antiquity, a ſhout raifed 
by thoſe preſent at burning the dead, before they ſet 


fire 


tio, 


Conclave 
| 


Concord. 
— 2 


tion of the pontiff. 


CON 


fire to the funeral pile. Sce SHouT, The word was 
alſo applied to the ſignal given to the Roman ſoldiers 
to decamp, whence the expreilion conclamare vga; and 
conclamari arma, was a ſignal for battle. It was like- 
wiſe uſed for a practice ot calling to a perſon deceaſed 
three times by his name ; and when no reply was re- 
turned, they thus expreſſed his deceaſe, conclamatumaeſt, 
Whence the ſame term was afterwards applicd to the 


ceſſation of the Roman empire. | 
CONCLAVE, the place in which the cardinals of 


the Romiſh church meet, and are ſhut up, in order to 
the election of a pope. | | 

The conclave is a range of ſmall cells, 10 feet ſquare, 
made of wainſcot : theſe are numbered, and drawn 
for by lot. They ſtand in a line along the galleries 
and hall of the Vatican, with a ſmall ſpace between 


each. Every cell has the arms of the cardinal over it, 


The conclave is not fixed to any one determinate place, 
for the conſtitutions of the church allow the cardinals 
to make choice of ſuch a place for the conclave as they 
think moſt convenient; yet it is generally held in the 


Vatican. 


The conclave is very ſtrictly guarded by troops: 


neither the cardinals, nor any perſon ſhut up in the 


conclaye, are ſpoke to, but at the hours allowed of, 
and then in Italian or Latin ; even the proviſions for 
the conclave arc examined, that no letters be convey- 


ed by that means from the miniſters of foreign powers, 


or other perſons who may have an intereſt in the elec- 


CoNnCLAVE is alſo uſcd for the aſſembly, or meet- 
ing, of the cardinals ſhut up for the election of a pope. 
CONCLUSION, in logic, the conſequence or judge- 
ment drawn from what was aſſerted in the premiſes ; 


or the previous judgments in reaſoning, gained from 
combining the extreme ideas between themſelves. 


 CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change which 


the food undergoes in the ſtomach, Cc. to become 
_ chyle. 


See Curies, | 

CONCOMITANT, ſomething that accompanies or 

goes along with another. - 
CONCORD, in grammar, that part of conſtruction 


called HHutax, in which the words of a ſentence apree ; 


that is, in which nouns are put in the ſame gender, 
number, and caſe ; and verbs in the ſame number and 
perſon with nouns and pronouns. Sce GRAMMAR, 
Co x cop, in mulic, the relation of two ſounds that 
are always agreeable to the car, whether applicd in 


ſucceſſion or conſonance. 


Form of ConcoRn, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſtand- 
ard-book among the Lutherans, compoſed at Torgaw, 
in 1575, and thence called the Book of Torgaw, and 
reviewed at Berg by ſix Lutheran doctors of Germany, 
the principal of whom was James Andrex. This 
book contains in two parts, a ſyſtem of doctrine, the 


ſubſcription of which was a condition of communion, 


and a formal and very ſevere condemnation of all who 
differed trom the compilers of it, particularly with re- 
ſpect to the majeſty and omnipreſciice of Chriſt's body, 
and the real mandacation of his fleſh and blood in the 
cuchariſt. It was firſt impoſed on the Saxons by Au- 
giſtus, and occationed great oppoſition and diſturbance, 
The diſpute about it was revived in Switzerland in 1718, 
when the magiſtrates of Bern publiſhed an order for 
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adopting it as the rule of faith ; the conſequence of Concord- 


Which was a conteſt, that reduced its credit and autho- 


rity 


Bible, wherein all the leading words, uſed in the courſe 
of the inſpired writings, are ranged alphabetically; 
and the various places where they occur referred to; 
to aſſiſt in finding out paſſages, and comparing che ſe- 
veral ſignifications of the ſame word. 

Cardinal Hugo de St Charo, is ſaid to have employ- 
ed 500 monks at the ſame time in compiling a Latin 


_ concordance : beſides which, we have ſeveral other 


concordances in the ſame language ; one, in particu- 
lar, called the concordance of England, compiled by J. 
Darlington, of the order of Predicants ; another more 
accurate one, by the ſcſuit de Zamora. | 

R. Mordecai Nathan has furniſhed us with a He- 
brew concordance, firſt printed at Venice in 1523, 
containing all the Hebrew roots branched into their 


various ſignifications, and under each ſiguification all 


the places in ſcripture wherein it occurs : but the beſt 
and moſt uſeful Hebrew concordance is that of Bux- 
torf, printed at Balil in 1632. | 

Dr Taylor publiſhed, in 1754, a Hebrew concord- 
ance in two volumes folio, adapted to the Engliſh 
Bible, and diſpoſed after the manner of Buxtorf. 

The Greek concordances are only for the New 
Teſtament : indeed we have one of Cour, Kircher's on 
the Old ; but this is rather a concordantial dictionary 
than a concordance ; containing all the Hebrew words 
in an alphabetical order; and underncath all the in- 
terpretations or ſenſes the LXX. give them; and in 
cach interpretation, all the places where they occur in 

In 1718, Trommius publiſhed his Greek concord- 
ance for the Septuagint at Amſterdam, in two volumes 
folio; and Schmidius improving on a ſimilar work of 
H. Stephen, has given an excellent Greek concordance 
for the New Teſtament, the beſt edition of which is 
that of Leipſic, an, 1717. | 


Calaſius, an Italian Cordelier, has given us concord- 


ances of the Hebrew, Latin, and Greck, in two co- 


lumns: the firſt, which is Hebrew, is that of R. Mor- 


decai Nathan, word for word, and according to the 


order of the books and chapters: in the other column 


is a Latin interpretation of each paſſage of ſcripture 
quoted by R. Mordecai ; this interpretation is Cala- 
ſius's own ; but in the margin he adds that of the 
LXX. and the vulgate, when different from his. The 


work is in 4 vols folio, printed at Rome in 1621. 


We have ſeveral very copious concordances in 
Engliſh, as Newmann's, &c. but the laſt and beſt 
eſteemed, is that in 4to. by Alex, Cruden. 

CONCORDANT vER Es, ſuch as have ſeveral 
words in common; but which, by the addition of 
other words, convey an oppolite, at Icaſt a different 
meaning. Such are thoſe, 

Ft ou in filoa 33 3 ; ſervat. 
upus nutritur vaſtat, 
 CONCORDAT, in the Canon law, denotes a cove- 
nant or agreement concerning ſome beueficiary matter, 
25 4 relignation, permutation, promotion, or the like. 

The council of Trent, ſcfl. vi. de reform. cap 4. 

ſpeaking of concordats made without the authority 
3 Pp 32 and 


ance, 


a | 4 b 
CONCORDANCE, a dictionary or index to the Qencordat. 


Concor- 
dat 
* 
Concretion 
W gear 


CON 
and approbation of the pope, calls them concordias quæ 
tantum ſuos obligant auttores, non ſucceſſores, And the 
a e of cardinals, who have cxplained this de- 
cree, declares alſo that a concordat cannot be valid fo 
as to bind ſucceſſors, unleſs confirmed by the pope. 

ConcokDAT is alſo uſed, abſolutely, among the 


French, for an agreement concluded at Bologna in 


for regulating t 


1516, betwixt pope Leo X. and Francis I. of France, 
he manuer of nominating to benefices. 
The concordat ſerves in licu of the Pragmatic ſanc- 
tion, which has been abrogated ; or, rather, it is the 
a e ſanction ſoftened and reformed. The con- 
cor 
reſembles the former. 
There is alſo a German concordat, made between 
the emperor Frederic III. and the prinees of Germa- 


ny, in 1443, relating to beneficiary matters, confirmed 


by pope Nicholas V. 


CONCORDIA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 


 Mirandola ; ſeated on the river Sechia, 5 miles weſt 


of Mirandola, and 15 miles ſouth-caſt of Mantua; 
ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, E. Long. 11. 22. 
N. Lat. 44. 52. | i. 
ConcoRDIa (anc, geog), a town of the Veneti, fi- 
tuated at the confluence of the rivers Romatinus Major 
and Minor, 31 miles to the welt of Aquilcia, (Pliny, 
Ptolemy, Antonine) ; a colony ſurnamed Julia. Its 
ruins ſtill go by the name of Concordia. Another Con- 


cordia (Ptolemy), of Luſitania, to the north-weſt of 


Trajan's bridge, on the Tagus.—A third of the Ne- 


metes in Belpica, on the weſt (ide of the Rhine; a 
Roman fortreſs, ſituated between Brocomagus and No- 


had a temple on the 


viomagus. Now Drufenheim, in Alſace, E. Long. 89, 
Lat, 3480 40. | | | 

CoNncoRDIA, a Pagan divinity of the Romans. She 
eclivity of the capitol ; another 
in the portico of Livia; and a third on Mount Pala- 
tine, built of braſs by Cn. Flavius, on account of a 
yow made for reconciling the ſenate and people, She 


was pictured with a cup in her right hand; in her 


left was ſometimes a ſceptre, and ſometimes a cornu- 
copia, Her ſymbols were two hands joined, as is ſcen 


in a coin of Aurelius Venus, and another of Nero; alſo 


two ſerpents twiſting about a caduceus. She was ad- 


dreſſed to promote the peace and union of families and 


citizens, _ 1 85 
CONCOU, in botany, a name given by the people 


of Guinea to an herb, which is in great eſteem am__ 


them for killing that troubleſome ſort of worm calle 
the Cuinea- worm, that breeds in their fleſh, They 
bruiſe the leaves, and mixing them with oil, apply 


them in form of a cataplaſm. | 


 _ CONCRETE, in the ſchool - philoſophy, an aſſem- 
blage or compound. | 


_ ConcRETE, in natural philoſophy and chemiſtry, 
ſignifies a body made up of different principles, or any 
mixed body: thus, ſoap is a factitious concrete, mix- 
ed together by art; and antimony is a natural con- 
crete, or a mixed body componnded in the bowels of 
the earth. 3 

CONCRETION, the uniting ſeveral ſmall particles 


of a natural body into ſenſible maſſes or concretes, 


whereby it becomes ſo and ſo figured and determined, 


and is endued with ſuch and ſuch properties. 


CONCRETION is alſo the act whereby ſoft bodies are 
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at between the pope and the republic of Venice 


obligation as much as marriage itſelf. 


CON 


rendered hard; or an inſenſible motion of the particles Concubi. 


of a fluid or ſoft body, whereby they come to a con- 
ſiſtence. It is indifferently uſed for induration, conden- 


ſation, congelation, and coagulation. | 


 CONCUBINAGE ſometimes expreſſes a criminal 
or prohibited commerce between the two ſexes; in 
which ſenſe it eomprehends adultery, inceſt, and ſimple 
fornication, | 

In its moxe reſtrained ſenſe, concubinage is uſed for 
a man's and a woman's cohabiting together in the way 
of marriage, without having paſſed the ceremony 
thereof, 5 

Concubinage was anciently tolerated: the Roman 
law calls it an allowed cuſtom, /cita conſuetudo, When 
this expreſſion occurs in the conſtitutions of the 
Chriſtian emperors, it ſignifies what we now call a 


marriage in conſcience. 


The concubinage tolerated among the Romans in 
the time of the republic, and of the heathen emperors, 
was that between perſons not capable of contracting 


marriage together: nor did they even refuſe to let in- 
| heritances deſcend to children which ſprung from ſuch 


a tolerated cohabitance. Concubinage between ſuch 
perſons they looked on as a kind of marriage, and even 
allowed it ſeveral privileges; but then this concubinage 
was confined to a ſingle perſon, and was of perpetual 
Hottoman ob- 
ſerves, that the Roman laws had allowed of concubi- 
nage long before Julius Cæſar made that law whereby 
every one was allowed to marry as many wives as he 
pleaſed. The emperor Valentinian, Socrates tells us,. 
allowed every man two. - 

Co vc is alſo uſed for a marriage performed 
with leſs ſolemnity than the formal marriage; or a 
marriage with a woman of inferior condition, and to 
whom the huſband does not convey his rank or qua- 
lity. Cvyjas obſerves, that the ancient laws allowed a 
man to eſpouſe, under the title of concubine, certain 
perſons, ſuch as were eſteemed unequal to him, on ac- 
count of the want of ſome qualities requiſite to ſuſtain 
the full hononr of marriage. He adds, that though 
concubinage was beneath marriage, both as to dignity 
and civil effects; yet was concubine a reputable title, 
very different from that of miſtreſs among us. 
commerce was eſteemed ſo lawful, that the concubine 


gat be accuſed of adultery in the fame manner as a 
wife. 


This kind of concubinage is ſtill in uſe in ſome 
countries, particularly in Germany, under the title of 
a wy. marriage, morgengabic marriage, or marriage with 
the left-hand ; alluding to the manner of its being con- 


tracted, viz. by the man's giving the woman his left 


hand inſtead of the right. This is a real marriage, 
though without ſolemnity : the parties are both bound 
for ever; though the woman be thusexcluded*from the 
common rights of a wife for want of quality or for- 
tune, | | 

The children of concubines were not reputed either- 
legitimate or baſtards, but natural children, and were 
capable only of donations. 
retain the low rank of the mother ; and were on this 

2 unqualified for inheriting the effects of the 

ather. 

CoNCUBINAGE, in a legal ſenſe, is uſed as an excep- 

tion againſt her that ſueth for dower, alleging there - 


They were deemed to 


og 


nage. 


The 
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Cencubine by, that ſhe was not a wife lawfully married to the par- when he would have her go juſt as ſhe does, he cries, Condate, 
15 ty, in whoſe lands ſhe ſeeks to be endowed, but his keep her thus, thus, &c. Conde. 
Cond. concubine. | 


—— CONCUBINE, a woman whom a perſon takes to 


cohabite with him, in the manner, and under the cha- 
rater, of a wife, without being authorized thereto by 
a legal marriage. 

CONCUBINE is alſo uſed fora real, legitimate, and 
only wife, diſtinguiſhed by no other circumſtance but 
a diſparity of birth or condition between her and the 
huſband. Du Cange obſerves, that one may gather 
from ſeyeral paſſages in the epiſtles of the popes, that 
they ancicutly allowed of ſuch concubines. The ſe- 
venteenth canon of the firſt council of Toledo declares, 
that he who, with a faithful wife, keeps a concubine 
is excommunicated ; but that if the concubine ſerved 
him as a wife, ſo that he had only one woman, under the 


title of concubine, he ſhould not be rejected from com- 


munion : which ſhows that there were legitimate wives 
ander the title of concubines, 
In effect, the Roman laws did not allow a man to 
eſpouſe whom he pleaſed; there was required a kind 
of parity, or proportion, between the conditions of the 
contracting parties: but a woman of inferior condi- 
tion, who could not be eſpouſed as a wife, might be 
kept as a concubine ; and the laws allowed of it, pro- 
vided the man had no other wife. 
It is certain the patriarchs had a great number of 
wives, and that theſe did nor all hold the ſame-rank ; 
fome being ſabaltern to the principle wife ; which 
were what we call concubines or half wives. 
mans prohibited a plurality of concubines, and only 
had regard to the children iſſuing from a ſingle concu- 
bine, becauſe ſhe might become a legitimate wife. 
Solomon had 700 wives and 300 concubines : the 
emperorof China has ſometimes two or three thouſand 
concubines in his palace. Q, Curtius obſeryes, that 
Darius was followed in his army by 365 concubines, 
all in the equipage of queens. _ | 
CONCUPISCENCE, according to divines, an ir- 
regular appetite, or Juſt after carnal things, inherent 
in the nature of man ever ſince the fall. 
COND, Cox, or Co xx, in ſea language, ſignifie 
to guide or conduct a ſhip in her right courſe. 
that cons her, ſtands aloft with a compaſs before him, 
and gives the word of direction to the man at the helm 
how he is to ſteer. If the (hip go before the wind, 
or, asthey call it, betwixt the ſheets, the word is cither 
{tarboard, or port the helm: according as the conder 
would have the helm put to the right or left ſide of the 
ſhip, upon which the ſhip always goes the contrary 
way. If he ſays, helm a mid-ſhip, he would have the 
ſhip to go right before the wind, or directly between 
her two ſheets. If the ſhip ſail by a wind, or on a 
quarter wind, the word is, aloof, keep your luff, fall 


not off, yeer no more, keep her to, touch the wind, 


have a care of the lee-latch : all which expreſſions are 
of the ſame import, and imply that the ſteerſman 
ſhould keep the ſhip near the wind. On the contrary, 
if he would have her fail more large, or more before 
the wind, the word is caſe the helm, no near, bear 
up. If he cries ſteady, it means, keep her from go- 
ing in and out, or making yaws (as they call it), how- 


ſocver ſhe ſails, whether large or before a wind: and 


The Ro- 


He 


de Maille Breza, the cardinal's niece. 
conſented to this match out of obedience to his fa- 


CONDATE (anc, geog.), a town of Armorica in 


Gaul: called Civitas Rhedonum, in the Notitia ; after- 
wards Kedonae ; Redonica Regio, the diſtrict, Hence 
the modern name Rennes, in Brittany. W. Long. 1. 45. 


Lat. 48. 5. Another Condate of Britain (Antonine) ; 


now thought to be Congleton, in Yorkſhire ; others 
ſay in Lancaſhire. 


CONDE (Lewis de Bourbon prince of), was born 
at Paris Sept. 7. 1621. He was ſtyled Duke d'En 


father's death in 1646. As he was of a tender and 


delicate conſtitution, the prince ſent him to the caſtle 


of Montrod in Berry, that he might breathe a more 
pure and ſalutary air. Here he was educated in his 
infancy by ſome experienced and prudent citizens 
wives. When he was of a proper age, the prince 
took upon himſelf the taſk of governor, and appointed 
for his aſſiſtant M. de la Bouſſieres, a private gentle- 


man, a man of honour, fidelity, and good nature, 


and who made it a rule to obſerve inviolably the or- 
ders that were given him. Two Jeſuits diſtinguiſhed. 
for their genius and knowledge were alfo given him. 
for preceptors. He formed him a houſehold of 15 or 
20 officers, all men of the greateſt virtue and diſcre- 
tion. | 

With theſe attendants the duke d'Enguien went to 
ſettle at Bourges, where he frequented the college of 
Jeſuits. Here, beſides the ordinary ſtudies, he was 
taught ancient and modern hiſtory, mathematics, geo- 
graphy, declamation; alſo riding and dancing, in 
which laſt he foon excelled. He made ſuch a ſurpri- 
ſing progreſs, that before the age of x3 he defended 
in public ſome queſtions in philoſophy with incredible 
applauſe. At his return from Montrond, he had for 


his tutor M. de Merille ; a man deeply verſed in the 
knowledge of common law, of ancient and modern 
laws, of the holy ſcriptures, and of the mathematics, 


Under his direction the duke went through that new 
courſe with prodigious ſucceſs, He acquired a criti- 


cal taſte in the arts and ſciences, which he retained all 


his life; he never ſuffered a day to paſs without de- 
dicating two or three hours at leaſt to reading; his 


thirſt for knowledge was uniyerſal, and he endea- 


voured to ſearch every thing to the bottom, His 
chicf inclination, however, lay towards the military 
art; and at the age of 18 he obtained permiſſion to 
make his firſt campaign as a volunteer m the army 
commanded by M. de la Meilleraye.. This campaign 


was unfortunate ; and the duke d'Enguien was only a 


witneſs of the marſhal's imprudence and diſgrace, Ne- 
vertheleſs, in this campaign he laid the foundation of 
that renown which made him afterwards. conſidered as 
the greateſt general of his age. | 


On his return to Paris, the duke waited upon car- 
dinal Richelieu at Ruel. That miniſter was ſo pleaſed 


with his converſation, that he ſoon after made pro- 


poſals of an alliance with the prince of Conde, by 
marrying the duke d' Enguien to Claire Clemence 
The duke 


ther; but the force he put upon himſelf by yield- 
ing to it was ſo greatgthat he fell dangerouſly ill, It 
| Was 


ien, 
till he ſucceeded to the title of Prince of Conde by his 


— 0 a 


the comman 
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Conde. was long before he got the better of his diſtemper : 
——— but at length he not only recovered, but became fo. 


ſtrong, as afterwards to bear the greatelt faligues with 
caſe, | | 
The duke made two more campaigns as 2a volun- 
teer ; the one under the marſhal de la Meilleraye, the 
other in the army of Louis XIII. which conquered 
Ronffitlon. In 1643, at the age of 22, he obtained 
from the king, at the perſuaſion of cardinal Mazarine, 
Fof the army deſtined to cover Cham- 
paigne and Picardy ; which command was confirmed 
to him after the King's death by the queen regent, 


Anne of Auſtria, to whole intercit he was ſtrongly 


devoted, In this ſtation, though he never had been 

reſent at any battle, he ſoon pave ſich a ſpecimen of 
his abilities as crowned him with glory. The Spa- 
niards, who threatened France with an invaſion, were 


defeated by him at Rocroi; and this ſignal victory 


made him from that time conſidered as the guardian 
genius of his country. He next formed the project 
of beſieging Theonville, and propoſed it to the coun- 
cil of regency. They conſented with fear and diſ- 
truſt; but the duke carried it into exccution with 
ſuch ſkill, activity, and courage, that he became juſtly 
the ſubject of general admiration, In two months 
time Theonville ſurrendered. At length, having co- 
vered Alſace and Lorrain from the enterprizes of the 
Imperialiſts, the duke returned to Paris, where he ob- 
tained the government of Champaigne, and of the 
city of Stenai. 5 | 

The three following years were little more than a 


| ſeries of military operations, The three battles of 


Fribourg, in which the duke d'Enguien triumphed 
over Velt Marſhal count de Mercy, the preateſt ge— 
neralin all Germany : the taking of Philipſbourg, and 
a great number of other places, which rendered him 
maſter of the palatinate, and of the whole courſe of 
the Rhine ; the victory of Nortlingue, by which he 
revenged the viſcount du Turenne's defeat at Mari- 
endal ; the fiege and conqueſt of Dunkirk ; the good 
and bad ſucceſs of his arms in Catalonia, where, though 
he was forced to raiſe the ſiege of Lorida, he kept 
the Spaniards in awe, and cut to peices their rear 
. theſe are the principal events which diſtin- 
guiſh the campaigns of 1644, 1645, and 1646. 

The victories of the duke d'Enguien, his great re- 


putation and eſteem with the people, began now to 
give ambrage to Mazarin. The cardinal's dillike to 
him appeared on the death of the duke de Breze, ad- 


miral of France. The prince of Conde carneſtly de- 
manded for his ſon the dike de Breze's places. But 
Mazarin, afraid of increaſing the wealth and power 
of a prince whom his victories and the love and con- 
fidence of the people and the army had already ren- 
dered too formidable to him, evaded his requeſt, by 
perſuading the queen to take the admiralty to herſelf. 
On the death of his father, the minister's diſlike to the 
young prince of Conde became ſtill more apparent. 
By the miniſter's perſuaſion he had accepted of the 
command of the army in Catalonia ; but, on his arri- 
val at Barcelona, he found neither troops, money, ar- 
tillery, proviſions, nor ammunition, Enraged at this 
deception, he vented his reſentment in bitter com— 
plaints and ſevere threats: but by the reſources that 


he found in this dilemma, the prince added new luftre Conde, 


to his glory. 

Ihe campaign of 1643 was as glorious to Conde as 
thoſe which preceded it had been. To diſconcert at 
once the projects of the arch-duke Leopold, the prince 
reſolved to attack him even in the heart of the Low 
Countries; and notwithſtanding the conſiderable dif- 
ſiculties which he had to ſurmount, he beſieged the 
important city of Ypres, and took it in ſight of all the 
enemies forces. | 

Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, Conde ſaw himſelf at 
the point of experiencing the greateſt reverſe of for- 
tunc. His army was a prey to ſcarcity, to naked- 
ne{s, contagious diſtempers, and deſertion. For eight 
months it reccived no ſupply fromthe miniſter, but half 
a muſter. Every thing was ſupplied by the prince 
himſelf ; he lavithed his moncy, and borrowed more 
to ſupply his troops. When it was repreſented to 
him that he was in danger of ruining himſelf by ſuch 
an enourmous EXPence, he replied, that“ ſince he every 
day ventured his life for the ſervice of his country, he 
could very well faciifice his fortune to it. Let but the 
government exiſt (added he), and I ſhall want for no 
thing.” | : | 

The French army having been reinforced by 4000 
of the troops of Weimar, Conde attacked the Spa- 
niards advantageouſly encamped near Lens, and gained 
a complete victory over them, which diſabled them 
from attempting any thing more, and even from ſup— 


porting themſelves. Atterwards he belicged Furncs, 


the garriſon of which, 500 men, ſurrendered them- 


ſelves priſoners of war. But the prince was wound- 


cd there in the trenches by a muſket ſhot above the 
right hip; and the contuſion was fo great, that he 


- was forced to ſubmit to ſeveral inciſions. 


The French court, animated with the victory at 
Lens, thought this a proper time to take vengeance 
on the factions which for ſome time had violently 
agitared the kingdom ; and accordinply impriſoned 
Brouſſcl and Blancmenil, two of the principal leaders 
of the country party. This vigorous procceding, how- 
ever, occaſioned a general revoit. Two hundred thou- 
ſand men took arms in Paris, barricadcd the ſtreets, 
inveſted the palais-royal, and demanded the priſoners, 
It was neceſſary to releaſe them; but from that time 
the regal authority was annihilated ; the queen was 
expoſed io a thouſand inſults, and Mazarin dared no 
longer veuture out of the palais-royal. In this em- 
barraſſment the queen recalled the prince of Conde, 
as the only one from whom ſhe could kope for ſup— 
port. Fe retired to Rucl, whether the repent had 
gone with the young king and Mazarin. Anne of 
Auſtria propoſed to him the reducing of Paris by force 
of arms: but he calmed the reſentments of that prin- 
ceſs; and inſtead of being acceſſary to her vengeance 
he directed all his views to paciſy the kingdom, and 
at length brought about an accommodation between 
the parties, who deſired it with equal ardour, But 
new incidents ſoon rekindled the combuſtion. The 


treachery of Mazarin, and the artifices of the leaders 


of the country party, occaſioned new cabals and freſh 
troubles, Conde was careſſed by the leaders of both 
parties ; but at laſt, enraged at the arrogance of the 
malcontents, who every day formed new preteniions, 


he 


CON 


did not eſteem him. 

The royal family, the duke of Orleans, Conde, and 
Mazarin, left Paris privately in the night between the 
5th and 6th of January 1649, and went to St Ger- 
mains. The parliament ſent deputies to learn from 
the queen herlelf the reaſons of her departure, and 
to beg her to name the citizens whom lhe ſuſpected, 
that they might be tried. Mazarin had the impru— 
dence to diſmiſs them without any anſwer. Exaipe- 
rated at this, the people again took up arms in order 
to defend themſelves againſt the enterprizes of the 
court, who had determined to block up and to ſtarve 

the capital, in order to ſuppreſs the party of malcon- 
_ tents. With 7 or 8090 men, the broken relics of the 
laſt campaign, the prince of Conde formed a defign of 
reducing above 500,000 intrenched behind walls. He 
had neither money nor magazines; he ſaw himſelf in 
the depth of a moſt ſevere winter; nevertheleſs he 
triumphed over Paris, and this great ſucceſs completed 
his glory. 
as during the ſiege he conſtantly defeated the troops 
of the malcontents; he prevailed on the army that 
marched to their aſſiſtance under Turenne, to aban- 
den that general ; he ſtopped the progrets of the duke 
de Longueville, who had caufed an inſurrection in 
Normandy ; and got the ſtarr of the Spaniards, who 
were advancing to give him battle. | 

Condi de Retz, co-adj:itor of Paris, and afterwards 
cardinal, was the life and foul of the revolters, and 
directed all their motions, He had taken Catiline 
for his model; and was equally intrepid and capable 
of the preateſt actions of an exalted genius, but go- 
verned by his ambition. He diſtinguiſhed his hatred 
to Mazarin by arming the malcontents : and he him- 
ſelf raiſed at his own expence a regiment which he 
called the regiment of Corinth : as ſoon as this corps 
took the ficld during the blockade of Paris, it was de- 
feated and diſperſed. This check was called the firſt 
to the Corinthians. The peace was ſigned at St Ger- 
mains ; but neither party carried its point, and ſcarce 
any one but Conde acquired glory by this war. After 
the conclution of the treaty, the prince repaired to the 
capital, and traverſed all the ſtreets in his coach alone, 
All perſons of any conſequence paid their compli- 
ments to him, and the parliament ſent a ſolemn depu— 
tation to thank him for the peace to which he had fo 
powerfully contributed. The people, however, made 
loud complaints on account of the king's abſence ( for 
the court was not yet returned to Paris), and the 
malcontents gave reaſon to apprehend a new inſurrec- 
tion, 
turn; and at length brought them to Paris, amidſt the 
acclamations and bleſſings of the public. | 

The important ſervice which Conde had juſt done 
the court intitled him to the acknowledgements of the 
queen, and eſpecially of Mazarin ; but the dark foul 
of that cardinal only remembered it to puniſh a too 
fortunate and two powerful protector. He prifartely 
ſwore the prince's deſtruction ; at leaſt that he ſhould 

ive the whole kingdom a pattern of ſubmiſſion and 
ee een on his will. However, not to excite the 
public indipn4tion, he ſtill kept up appearances with 
the prince, while he ſecretly ſpread about him diſguſts, 


_ 
Conde. he took part openly with the court, thougk he thought 
w—— it ungrateful, and protected the miniſter, though he 


at variance. 


It did him ſo much the more honour, _ 


Conde encouraged the king and queen to re- 


prince's deſtruction. 


CON 


ſuſpicions, ſnares of every kind, and the moſt heinous 
calumnies. The ungrateful miniſter deceived the 
prince by making him the moſt flattering propoſals ; 
and with the molt alluring promiſes which he always 
found means to avoid fufilling. The enraged prince 
deſpiſcd the miniſter, and treated him with diidain. 
Aiter this they were reconciled again only to be again 


country party, in order to make it ſubſervient to their 
deſigns. At laſt Mazarin thought of an expedient, 
which but too effectually anſwered his purpoſe, of ma— 
king an irrecoucileable quarre] between that party 
and the prince. There was among the malcontents 
one marquis de la Boulaie, a man ot an infamous cha- 
racter, who had obtained the confidence of the party 
by falſe appearances of hatred to the cardiual, but who 
ſecretly kept np a correipundence with him. It is 


- pretended that he made bin an offer of privately kill- 


ing Conde, Mazarin was charmed with the propoſal 
yet he only required Bovlaie to exhibit all the proots 


Each of them in their turn courted the 


Conde. 
— — 


of an aſlallination, and to act in ſuch a manner that 


every thing might concur to render the country party 
ſuſpected of that crime. He was punctually obeyed ; 
the coach was ſtopped; ſome piſtols were ured at it; 
by which two of the tootmen were daugeroutly wound- 


ed; and, after that thameful exploit, la Boulaie took 


refuge in the hotel of the duke of Beaufort, who was 
the hero of the party, in order no doubt. to counte- 
nance the princc's. ſuſpicion of the malcontents, Lucki- 
ly Conde was not in his coach when it was jtopped ; 
the cardinal had ſpread the report of his intended aſ- 
ſailination ; and in concert with the queen and the 
prince he had prevailed to have the coach ſent away 
empty, to prove the reality of the attempr. 
counterſcited a zeal for the prince's life, he furioufly 


declaimed againſt the malcontents, who, he pretended, 


Mazarin 


had made an attempt on a life ſo precious to the {tate ; 


and he inflamed Conde's reſentment againſt the duke 


of Beaufort and the coadjutor, whom he {uppoſed to 
be the authors of this heinous outrage. The prince 
was ſo ſtrongly prejudiced, that he refuſed to hear 
them when they appeared before him to juſtify them- 
ſclves. He demanded juſtice againſt them of the king; 
he formally accuſed them before the parliament, and 
remained inflexible in ſpite of the pains which the 


leaders of the party took to demonſtrate to him that 


he had been impoſed upon. However, the attair was 
bronght before the parliament ; the accuſed defended 
themſelves, and the coadjutor, who had diſcovered 
the cardinal's ſecret, unmaſked him ſo well, that the 


prince agreed to a private nepgociation with the mal- 


contents; he required nothing more than the coad- 
Jutor's leaving Paris, but with the rank of ambaſſador 
to Rome or Vienna. That prelate would have con- 
ſented to it, to ſatisfy Conde, if Mazarin, ſome days 
after, had not given him the choice of any recom- 
pence, in order to engage his concurrence in the 
Affairs were now in ſuch a dan- 


perous firuation, that the cardinal ſaw clearly it was 


neceſſary to haſten to the winding up of the plot. 
Maſter of the queen's mind, which he guided as he 
pleaſed ; and ſure of having inflamed againſt Conde 
all the reſentment of the malcontents ; he ſought and 
obtained, by means of the ducheſs Chevreuſe, the ſup- 
port of that powerful faction, which connected itſelf 


the 


CON 


cardinal himſelf. The coadjutor had private confe- 
rences with the queen and the miniſter, Conde had 
notice of it; and in order to diſcover if it were true, 
he endeavoured to ſurpriſe it from Mazarin's own 
mouth, “ Cardinal (ſaid he, one day), it is publicly 
reported that you have nightly meetings with the co- 
_ adjutor, diſguiſed like a trooper.” He accompanied 
this ſpeech with a quick and penetrating look: but 
the cardinal, who was a perfect maſter of diſſimulation, 
anſwered him in ſuch a free, artleſs like manner, that 
he entirely removed Conde's apprehenſions; and he 
lighted the information he had received, of the plot 
forming againſt him. | 

Mazarin wanted nothing but the ſupport of the duke 
of Orleans; and at laſt found means, by the ducheſs of 
Chevrenſe, to inflame the jealouſy of that fickle and 
inconſtant prince, and to engage him to conſent to the 
impriſonment of Conde, Having thus united all par- 
tics, and fearing no other obſtacle, this ungrateful and 
perfidious miniſter made preparations for privately ar- 
reſting the prince; the order for it was ſigned January 
13th 1650. 
to the palais-royal, to aſſiſt at council with the prince 
of Conti and the duke of Longueville, the queen gave 


orders to arreſt them all three, and convey them with- 


ont any noiſe to the caſtle of Vincennes, She was in- 
ſtantly obeyed, and the princes were {trictly guarded 
to that priſon. | | 

In this unexpected reverſe of fortune, the fortitude 
and greatneſs of Conde's mind appeared only the more 
remarkable. Confined with the other two princes in 
the tower of Vincennes, where neither ſupper, furni- 


ture, nor beds, were provided, he contented himſelf 


with two new laid eggs, and threw himſelf in his 
cloaths, on a truſs of ſtraw, where he ſlept 12 hours 
without waking. 
and dedicated the greateſt part of his time to reading, 
the reſt to converſation, playing at battle-door and 
ſluttle-cock, to bodily 3 and the cultivation of 
flowers. | 
Mazarin triumphed at the diſgrace of the princes, 
roſcribed all choſe who were attached to Conde, and 


chaved in the moſt inſolent and arbitrary manner. 


The prince's friends, however, notwithſtanding their 
being ſtrictly watched, found means to keep up a punc- 
tual correſpondence with him. They made various at- 
tempts to releaſe him: they raiſed troops; in particu- 
lar, the dukes of Bouillon and Rochefocault, and the 
viſcount de Turenne. The princeſs of Conde engaged 
the province of Gaienne to declare in his favour ; ſhe 
made war, in order to force the court to releaſe him; 
at length the partizans of the prince ſigned a treaty 
with the Spaniards, to labeur in concert for his en- 
largement. But all theſe efforts would, perhaps, have 
been ineffectual, if other more powerful reſources had 
not been employed. 

In that gallant and warlike age, every thing was 
managed by the paſſions and intrigues of five or ſix 
women, who poſſeſſed the confidence of the leaders of 
the ſtate, and of the various parties. The princeſs of 
Mautua, wife to one of the ſons of the elector Pala» 
tine, king of Bohemia, principally directed the coun- 


ſels in the party of the princes. She found means to. 
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Conde. the more readily with him, in hopes that the prince's 
fall would ſoon enable it to cruſh without difficulty the 


Conde having that day repaired as uſual 


He ſtill retained his cheerfulneſs, 


CON 


reconcile the duke of Orlcans, the coadjutor, and the Conde, 
malcontents, with the friends of the prince, and united Condem- 


their efforts againſt the cardinal. 


ſoners. All the orders of the ſtate united in ſoliciting 
it, inſomuch that the queen was at laſt prevailed on to 
give her conſent. At this news, Mazarin was ſo con- 
founded, that he fled in the diſguiſe of a trooper, and 
arrived at the gates of Richlieu, where a body of horſe 
waited for him. The parliament, informed by the 
queen of his flight, thundered forth an arret, by which 
he was obliged to leave the Kingdom, with his family 
and foreign ſeryants, in the ſpace of 15 days, under 
the penalty of being expoſed to a criminal proſecu- 
tion, The queen deſired to follow him with the king; 
but the nobles and burghers inveſted the palais-royal, 
and prevented the execution of this project, which 
would have kindled a civil war. Mazarin, therefore, 
rceiving that it was impoſſible for the queen to join 
im, determined to go himſelf to reſtore the princes 
to their liberty, and to get the ſtart of the deputies 
who were coming to acquaint them with it. On his 
arrival at Havre, he informed the princes that they 
were free ; he entreated Conde's friendſhip; and was 


ſo abject as to proſtrate himſelf at the feet of him 


whom he had ſo baſely oppreſſed. Conde gave him 
a polite reception, and ſpoke to him in a free and 
cheerful tone; but tired with the mean ſubmiſſions 
which the cardinal laviſhed upon him, he left him 


Without making any promiſe, and ſet out on his 


return to Paris, which he entered as it were in tri- 


the demonſtrations of a moſt ſincere and general 


_ amidſt the acclamations of all orders of men, 
an 
joy 


After this a civil war enſued, in which the prince 
of Conde ſided with the malcontents. Being preſſed 


by the king's army, he retired into the ſuburbs of 


St Anthony, where he behaved with the utmoſt bra- 
very; when the citizens opened their gates and re- 
ceived him in; and a peace enſued ſoon after. His 
hatred of the cardinal, however, made him quit Pa- 
ris, and take refuge among the Spaniards, who made 
him generaliſſimo of their forces; and he took Ro- 
croi, The peace of the Pyrences reſtored him to 
his country; and he again ſignalized himſelf at the 
head of the king's armies. Being afflicted with the 
gout, he refuſed the command of the army in 1676, 
and retired to Chartilley, where he was as much e- 
ſteemed for the virtues of peace, as he had been be- 
fore for his military ones, He died in 1626, at Fon- 
tainbleau. 7 | = 

ConDE, a town of the French Netherlands, in 
the province of Hainhault, with the title of a prin- 
cipality, and a caſtle, It is one of the ſtrongeſt 
towns in this country, and ſeated near the confluence 
of the rivers Haiſne and Scheld. E. Long. 3. 29. 
N. Lat. 50. 27. 1 

Cox DE, a tewn of France, in Normandy, and in 
the Beſſin, which carries on a conſiderable trade; 
ſcared on the river Nereau. W. Long. o. 37. N. Lat. 
48. 50. | 

CONDEMNATION, the act of giving judgment, 
paſſing or pronouncing, ſentence againſt a perſon ſub- 
jected thereby to ſome penalty or puniſhment, either 
in reſpect of life, reputation, or fortune. —— 


1 he parliament, on nation. 
the other ſide, loudly demanded the releaſe of the pri» —v— 


CON BE. CON 
CONDENSATION, the act whereby a body is CONDORMIENTEES, in church-hiſtory, religions Condor - 
rendered more denſe, compact, and heavy. The word ſectaries, who take their name from lying all together, mientes 


Condenſa- 
tion 


| 
8 
— Water, 


is commonly applied to the couverſion of vapour into 
by diſtillation, or naturally in the clouds. The 
way in which vapour commonly condenſes, is by the 
application of ſome cold ſubſtance. On touching it, 
the vapour parts with its heat which it had before ab- 
ſorbed ; and on doing fo, it immediately loſes the pro- 
per characteriſtics of vapour, and becomes water. But 
though this is the moit common and uſual way in 
which we obſerve vapour to be condenſed, nature 
certainly proceeds after another method: ſince we 
often obſerve the vapours moſt plentifully condenſed 
when the weather 1s really warmer than at other 
times. See the articles CLOUD, Ev AaPORATION, &c. 
CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, or ſyringe, 
whereby an uncommon quantity of air may be crowd- 
ed into a given ſpace; ſo that ſometimes ten atmo- 
ſpheres, or ten times as much air as there is at the ſame 
time in the ſame ſpace, without the engine, may be 
thrown in by means of it, and its egreſs prevented by 
valves properly diſpoſed. See Plate CXLVI. 
t conſiſts of a braſs cylinder, wherein is a moveable 


_ piſton ; which being drawn out, the air ruſhes into the 
cylinder through a hole provided on purpoſe ; and 


when the piſton is again forced into the cylinder, the 


air is driven into the receiver through an orifice, fur- 
niſhed with a valve to hinder its getting out. 


The receiver or veſſel containing the condenſed air, 


ſhould be made very ſtrong, to bear the force of the 


air's ſpring thus increaſed ; for which reaſon they are 
generally made of braſs: its orifice is fitted with a fe- 
male ſcrew to receivethe mile ſcrew at the end of the 
condenſer. | | | 

If glaſs be uſed for a condenſer, it will not ſuffer fo 


great a degree of condenſation ; but the experiment 


will be more entertaining, ſince the ſubject may be 
viewed in the condenſed air. 8 

CONDITION, in the civil law, a clauſe of obliga- 
tion ſtipulated as an article of a treaty or a contract ; 
or in a donation of a teſtament, legacy, Cc. in which 


laſt caſe a donee does not loſe his donative if it be 
charged with any diſhoneſtor impoſſible conditions. 


CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abſolute, but 
ſubj ect to conditions. | | 

Covnmionar Conjunttions, in grammar, are thoſe 
which ſerve to make propoſitions conditional; as if, un- 
leſs, provided, tc. 

ConnDirIONAL F ropoſitions, in logic, ſuch as conſiſt 
of two parts connected together by a conditional par- 
ticle. | N | 

Covhrtrid vat Syllogiſm, a ſyllogiſm where the major 
is a conditional propoſition, Thus, 

If there is a God, he ought to be worſhipped. 

But there is a God; . 

Therefore he ought to be worſhipped. 

CONDIVICNUM, (anc. geog.), the capital of the 
Namnetes, in Armorica. Now Nants in Brittany, on 
the Loire, from its name Cioitas Namnetum, W. Long. 
1. 30% t. . I'S | 

CONDOM, a town of Gaſcony in France, capital 
of the Condomois, with a biſhop's ſee. It is but a 
poor place, and the trade is very ſmall. 
on the river Geliſſe, in E. Long. Oo. 22. N. Lat. 44. 

CONDOR,orCoxTos,inornithology,SeeVULTUR. 

Vol. V 


rex. 


It is ſeated 


men and women, young and old, Ihey aroſe in the 
13th century, near Cologne ; where they are ſaid to 
have worſhipped an image of Luciſer, and to have 
reccived anſwers and oracles from him, | 

CONDRIEU, a town of Lyonnois in France, re- 
markable for its excellent wines. It is ſeated at the 
{oot of hill near the river Rhone, E. Long. 4. 33. 
N. Lat. 45. 28. 

CONURUSII, (anc. geog.), a people of Belgica, 


originally Germans, dwelling about the Maeſe. Their 


| 
Coneſſi. 
— Feed 


country is now called Condrotz, in the biſhopric of 


Liege, between Luxemburg and the Macſe, 


CONDUCTOR, in ſurgery, an inſtrument which 


ſerves to conduct the knife in the operation of cutting 
for the ſtone, and in laying up ſinuſes and fiſtulas. 


ConDUCTORS, in electrical experiments, are thoſe 


bodies that receive and communicate electricity ; and 
thoſe that repel it are called n0n-condytors, Sce ELEC> 
TRICITY. | | | 


CONDUIT, a canal or pipe for the conveyance of 


water, or other fluid, | | 
"There are ſeveral ſubterraneons conduits through 


which the waters paſs that form ſprings. Artificial 


conduits for water are made of lead, ſtone, caſt-iron, 


potter's earth, timber, Cc. 


CONDYLOID and Corono1D proceſſes. See A- 
NATOMY, I® 26. | | 
CONDYLOMA, in medicine, a tubercle, or cal- 


lous eminence, whichariſes in the folds of the anus, or 


rather a ſwelling or hardening of the wrinkles of that 
CONDYLUS, a name piven by anatomiſts to a 


knot in any of the joints, formed by the epiphyſis of 


a bone. 

CONE, in geometry, a ſolid figure, having a circle 
for its baſe, and its top terminated in a point or ver- 
See CONIC SECTIONS. | 

Melting Cox, in chemiſtry, is a hollow cone form- 
ed of copper or braſs, with a handle, and with a flat 
bottom adjoining to the apex of the cone, upon which 
it is intended to reſt. Its uſe is to receive a maſs of 
one or more metals melted together, and caſt into it. 


This maſs, when cold, may be caſily ſhook out of the 


vellel, from its figure. Alſo, if a melted maſs con- 
fiſting of two or more metals, or other ſubſtances not 
combined together, be poured into this veſſel, the co- 


nical figure facilitates the ſeparation of theſe ſubſtances 


according to their reſpective denſities. The cone 


ought to be well heated before the melted mals is 


thrown into it ; that it may not contain any moiſture, 
which would occaſion a dangerous exploſion. It ought 


alſo to be greaſed internally with tallow, to prevent 


the adheſion of the fluid matter. 

Cox of Rays, in optics, includes all the ſcyeral 
rays which fall from any radiant point upon the ſur- 
face of a glaſs. _ 

Cox E, in botany. See Conus. | 

CONESSI, a ſort of bark of a tree, which grows 
on the Coromandel coaſt in the Eaſt Indies. It is re- 
commended in a letter to Dr Monro, in the Medical 
Eſſays, as a ſpecific in diarrhoeas. It is to be finely 
pulverized, and made into an electuary with ſyrup of 
oranges. The bark ſhould be freſh, and the electua- 
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CON 
es its auſtere but gratefnl bitterneſs on the palate, 
and its proper clfc&s on the intcltines, | 

CONFARREATION, a ceremony among the an- 
cicut Romans, ulcd inthe marriage of perſons whoſe 
children were diſtined for the honour of the prieſt-hood, 
_ Confarreation was the moit facred of the three 
modes of contracting marriage among that people ; 
and conſiſted, acccording to Servias, in this, that the 
pontif ix maximus and flame dialis joined and contracted 
the man and woman, by waking them eat of the ſame 
cake of ſalted bread : whence the term, far lignifying 
 mzal or flour. | 

Ulpian ſays, it conſiſted in the offering up of ſome 
pure wWheaten breail ; rehearſing, withal, a certain for- 
mula, in preſence of ten witnelles. Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſens adds, that the huſband and wife did cat of 
the ſame wheaten bread, and threw part on the victims. 

CONFECTION, in pharmacy, ſignifies, in general, 
any thing prepared with ſugar: in particular it im- 
ports ſomething preſerved, eſpecially dry ſubſtances, 
It alſo ſignifies a liquid or ſoft elcctuary, of which 
there are various ſorts directed in diſpenſatorics. See 
PHARMACY. | | | 
 CONFECTOR, among the ancient Romans, a 
ſort of gladiator, hired to tight in the amphitheatre 
againſt beaſts : thence alſo denominated beſtiarins. 

The confedtores were thus called a conficiendis beſitis, 
ſrom their diſpatching and killing beaſts. 

The Greeks called them ara)", (1, d. dariig, raſh, 
d:ſperate ; whence the Latins borrowed the appella- 
tions parabolaniand parabolarii. The Chriſtans were 
ſometimes condemned to this ſort of combat. 

CONFECTS, a denomination given to fruits, flow- 


ers, herbs, roots, &c. when boiled or prepared with 
ſugar or honey, to diſpoſe them to Keep, and render 


them more apreeable to the taſte, 
CONFEDERACY, in law, is when two or more 
perſons combine to do any damage to another, or to 
commit any unlawful act. Confederacy is puniſhable, 
though nothing be put in execution; but then it muſt 
have theſe four incidents: 1. That it be declared by 
ſome matter of proſecution, as by making of bonds or 
promiſes to one another; 2. That it be malicious, as 
for unjuſt revenge; 3. That it be falſe, i. e. againſt 
the innocent ; and, laſtly, That it be out of court, 
voluntary. e 
 CONFERVA, in botany: A genus belonging to the 
eryptogamia claſs of plants: and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 57th order, Aga. The tu- 
berclcs are of different ſizes, on capillary, very long 
fibres. There are 21 ſpecics, molt of them growing 
on ſtones in flow ſtreams, on the ſides of ciſterns, or 
in ponds, 55 
CONFESSION, in a civil ſenſe, a declaration or 
acknowledgement of ſome truth, though againſt the 


intereſt of the party who makes it; whether it be in 


2 court of juſtice or out of it. It is a maxim, that 
in civil matters, the confeſſion is never to be divided, 
but always taken entire, A criminal 15 never con- 
demned on his ſimple confeſſion, without other colla- 
teral proofs : nor is a voluntary extrajudical confeſ-— 
ſion admitted as any proof. A perſon is not admit- 
ted to accuſe himſelf, according to that rule in law, 
Non auditur perire volent. Sce ARRAIGNMENT. 


„ 


Confarre - ry new male every day, or ſecond day, otherwiſe it 


tween them. 


CON 


Cox ESSfox, among divines, the verbal acknows- Conſecſſion 
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ledgement Which a Chriſtian makes of his (i115. 


Among the fews it was the cuſtom, on the annval Confirma. 


feaſt of cxpiation, for the high-pricſt to make confeſ- 
lion of ſins 10 God in the name of the whole people: 
belides this general confeſſion, the Tews were enjoin- 
ed, if their ins were a breach of the firſt table of the 
la, to make confeſlion of them to Cod; but viola- 
tions of the ſecond table were to be acknowledged to 
their brethren, The confeſſion of the primitive Chri- 
ſtiaus were all voluntary, and not impoſed on them by 
any laws of the church; yet private confeſſion was 
not only allowed, but encouraged, | 

The Romich church requires confeſſion not only as 
a duty, but has advanced it to the dignity of a facra- 
ment: this confeſſion is made io the prieſt, and is 
private and auricular ; and the prieſt is not to reyea! 
them under pain of the higheſt puniſhment, 

Coxrssinͤwu , Faith, a liſt of the ſeveral articles of 
belief in any church, | 5 


CONFESSIONAL, or CoxrEssloxARVY, a place 


in churches under the great altar, where the bodies of 
deccaſcd iaints, martyrs, and confeſſors, were depoſited. 
This word is alſo uſed by the Romaniſts for a deik 
in the church where the confeſſor takes the confeſſions 
of the penitents. | 5 
CONFESSOR, a Chriſtian who has made a ſolemn 
and reſolute profeſſion of the faith, and has endured 
tor:ments in its defence. A mere faint is called a confeſ- 
ſor, to diſtinguiſh him from the roll of dignified ſaints: 


ſuch as apoſtles, martyrs, &c. In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we 


frequently find the word confeſſors uſed for martyrs : 


in after-times, it was confined to thoſe who, after ha- 


ving been tormented by the tyrants, were permitted 
to live and die in peace. And at laſt it was alſo uſed 
for thoſe who, after having lived a good life, died 
under an opinion of ſanctity, According to St Cy- 
prian, he who preſented himſelf to torture, or even to 
martyrdom, without being called to it, was not called 
a confeſſyr but a profeſſor : and if any out of a want of 
courage abandoned his country, and became a volun- 
tary exile for the ſake of the faith, he was called ex- 
Ferris, | 

Cox ESSO is alſo a prieſt, in the Remiſh church, 
who has a power to hear ſinners in the ſacrament of 
penance, and to give them abſolution, The church 
calls him in Latin coxſeſſarins, to diſtinguiſh him from 


confeſſor, which is a name conſecrated to ſaints. The 


confeſſors of the Kings of France, from the time of 
Henry IV. have been conſtantly 7 bury : before him 
the Dominicans and Cordeliers ſhared the office be- 
The confeſſors of the houſe of Auſtria 
have alſo, ordinarily, been Dominicans and Cordeliers ; 
but the latter emperors haye all aeg ewe | | 
CONFIGURATION, the outward figure which 
bounds bodies, and gives them their external appear- 
ance : being that which, in a great meaſure, conſti— 
tutes the ſpecific difference between bodics. 
CONFIRMATION, in a general ſenſe, the act of 
ratifying or rendering a title, claim, report, or che 
like more {ure and indiſputable, | 
CONFIRMATfON, in law, a conveyance of an eſtate, 
or right in , from one man to another, Werchy a 


voidable eſtate is made ſure aud unavoidable, or «© par- 


ticular eſtate is increaſed, or a poſſeſſiun made perfect. 


Con-. 


tion, 


Confiſca- 
tion, 
Conflagra- 
tion. 


after, that age. 


* 
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ConrramATION, in theology, the ceremony of lay. 
ing on of hands, for the coiveyance of the Hoiy Gnolt. 
The antiquity of this ceremony is, by all ancient 
writers, carried as high as the apotiles, and founded 
upon their example and practice, In the primitive 
church, it uſed to be given to Chriſtians in medatcly 
after baptiſm, if the bithop happened to be preſent at 
the ſolemnity. Among the Greeks, and througho it 
the Eaſt, it ſtill acco.npanies baptiſm ; but the Roma- 
niſts make it a diſtinct independent facrament, Seyen 
years is the ſtated time for confirmation: however, 
they are ſometimes confirmed before, and fometimes 
The perſon to be confirmed .has a 
god-father aud god-mother appointed him, as in bap- 
tiſm. The order of confirmation in the church of 


England, does not determine the preciſe age of the 


perſons to be confirmed. | 
CONFISCATION, in law, the adjudication of 
goods or effects to the public treaſury ; as the bodies 
and effects of criminals, traitors, &c, 
CONFLAGRATION, the general burning of a 
city, or other conſiderable place. . 
This word is commonly applied to that grand pe- 
riod or cataſtrophe of our world, when the face of na- 


ture is to be changed by fire, as formerly it was by 


preſsly, Tempus advenerit quo fidera ſideribus incurrent, 


water. The ancient Pythaporeans, Platoniſts, Epi- 


cureans, and Stoics, appcar to have had a notion of 


the conflagration : though whence they ſhould derive 
it, unleſs from the ſacred books, is difficult to con- 
ceive; except, perhaps, from the Phoenicians, who 
themſelyes had it from the Jews. Seneca ſays ex- 


& omni flagrante materia uno igne, quicquid nunc ex 
depoſito lucet, ardebit. This general diſſolution the 
Stoics call , echyroſis, Mention of the con- 
flagration is alſo made in the books of the Sybils, So- 
phocles, Hyſtaſpes, Ovid, Lucan, &c. Dr Burnet, 


after F. Tachard and others, relates that the Siameſe 


believe that the carth will at laſt be parched up with 


| heat; the mountains melted down; the carth's whole 


ſurface reduced to a level, and then conſumed with 


fire. And the Bramins of Siam do not only hold that 


the world ſhall be detroyed by fire; but alſo that a 


new earth ſhall be made out of the cinders of the old, 

Various are the ſentiments of aurhors on the ſubject 
of the conflagration ; the cauſe whence it is to ariſe, 
and the effects it is to produce, Divines ordinarily 
account for it metaphylically ; and will have it take 
its riſe from a miracle, as a fire from heaven. Phi- 


Joſophers contend for its being produced from natural 
cauſes; and will have it effected according to the laws 


of mechanics, Some think an cruption of the central 
fire ſafficient for the purpoſe ; and add, that this may 
be occaſioned ſeveral ways, viz. cither by having its 
intenſion increaſed ; which again, may be effected 
cither by being driven inio leſs ſpace by the encroach- 
ments of the ſaperficial cold, or by an incrcaſe of the 
inflammability of the fuel whercon it is, fed; or by 
having the reſiſtance of the impriſoning carth weak- 
ened ; which may happen, cither from the diminu- 
tion of its matter, by the conſumption of 1ts central 
parts, or by weakening, the coheſion of the conſtitu— 
ent parts of the maſs by the exceſs of the defect of 
moiſture. Others look for the canſe of the conflagra- 


ion in the atmoſphere ; and ſuppoſe, that ſotac of the 
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meteors there engendered in unuſual quantities, and 
exploded with unuſual vehemence, from the concur- 
rence of various circumſtances, may effect it, with- 
out ſeeking any further. The aſtrologers account for 
it from a conjunction of all the planets in the ſign 
Cancer; as the deluge, ſay they, was occaſioned by 
their conjunction in Capricorn. Laſtly, others have 
recourſe io a ſtill more effectual and flaming machine, 
and conclude the world is to undergo its conflagration 
from the near approach of a comet in its return from 
the ſun. | | 5 
CONFLUENT, among phyſicians, &c. an appel. 
lation given to that Kind of SMaLL-Pox Wherein the 
puſtules run into each other. 


 CONFLUENTES (anc. geog.), a place at the con- 


fluence of the Rhine and Moſelle, ſuppoſed to be one 
of the 50 forts crected by Druſus on the Rhine, in 
Gallia Belgica : Now Coblentz, a town of Triers. E. 
Long. 7. 15. Lat. 50. 30. 

CONFORMATION, the particular conſiſt encc and 
texture of the parts of any body, and their diſpoſition 


to compole a whole, 


Cox fORMHATION, in medicine, that make and con- 
ſtruction of the human body which is peculiar to every 
individual. Hence, a mala conformatio ſignifies ſome 
fault in the firſt rudiments ; whereby a perſon comes 
into the world crooked, or with ſome of the viſcera or 
cavitics unduly framed or proportioned. Many are 
ſubject to incurable aſthmas, from a too ſmall capacity 
of the thorax, and the like vitious conformations. 

_ CONFORMITY, in the ſchools, is the congruency, 
or relation of agreement between one thing and ano- 


5 
ther ; as between the meaſure and the thing meaſured, 


Cor ſtuem 
Coney 

Confucius, 

— — 


the object and the underſtanding, the thing and the | 


diviſion thereof, &c. | 

CONFRONTATION, the act of bringing two 
perſons in preſence of cach other, to diſcover the truth 
of ſome fact which they relate differently. 

The word is chiefly uſed in criminal matters; where 
the witneſſes are confronted with the accuſed, the 
accuſed with one another, or the witnelles with one 
another, COD 

CONFUCIUS, a Chineſe philoſopher, who lived 
about 500 years before our Saviour's birth, in the 
kingdom of Lu, now called the province of Xantung. 
His wit and judgment got him a reputation from his 
very youth: and being a mandarin, and employed in 
the government of the kingdom of Lu, his profound 
knowledge of morals and politics made him be greatly 
admired. Notwithſtanding his care, his prince's court 
was much diſordered ; and Confucius finding the kin 
would not liſten to his advice, quitted the court, pt. 
taught moral philoſophy with ſnch applauſe that he 
ſoon had above 3000 ſcholars, whereof 72 ſurpaſſed 
the reſt in learning and virtue, for whom the Chineſe 
have {till a particular vencration. He divided his 
doctrine into four parts, and his ſcholars into ſour 


claſſes ; the firſt order was of thoſe who ſtudied to ac- 


quire virtue; the 2d, thoſe who learncd the art of 
rcaſoning well; the zd ſtudied the government of the 
ſtare and the duty of magiſtrates; the 4th were 
wholly taken up in noble diſcourſes of all that concern- 
ed morals, In ſpite of all his pains to eſtabliſh pure 
morality and religion, he was nevertheleſs the inno- 
cent cauſe of their corruption. It is ſaid, that when 


Qq2 he 


CON 


Confuſion, he was complimented upon the excellency of his phi- 
S—— lſophy, hc replicd, that he fell greatly ſhort ot the 
perfect degree of virtue ; but that in the welt the 


moſt holy was to be found. This made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the learned ; and in the 66th year after 
Chriſt's birth, the emperor Mon-ti ſent ambaliladors 
toward the welt to ſeek this holy man. They ſtop- 

ed at an iſland near the Red Sea, and found a famous 
idol named Fohi, repreſenting a philoſopher that lived 
500 years before Confucias. They carried this idol 
back with them, with inſtructions concerning the 


worſhip rendered to it; and fo iatroduced a ſuperſti- 


tion that aboliſhed in ſeveral places the maxims of 
_ Confucius. His tomb is in the academy where he 
taught, near the town Xio- fu, upon the banks of the 
river Xu, This philoſopher has been in great venera- 
tion in China above 2000 years; and is {till ſo eſteemed, 
that cach town has a palace conſecrated to his memory. 
There was one of his deſcendants who was very conſi- 
derable in the kingdom in 1646, whom Xanchi king 
of Tartary, who then conquered China, reccived with 
a great deal of honour. All thoſe of his family are 
mandarins by birth; and have a privilege common with 
the princes of the blood, not to pay any tribute. 
CONFUSION, in a general ſenſe, is oppoſed to 
order, in a perturbation whereof confuſion conſiſts; 
e. gr. When things prior in nature do not precede, or 
poſterior do not follow, &c. | | 
In a logical ſenſe, confuſion is oppoſed to diſtinctneſs 
or perſpicuity ; and may happen cither in words, as 
when miſcontrived or miſapplicd ; or in ideas, as when 


the idea of any thing preſents ſomething along with it, 


which docs not properly belong to that thing. See 
IDga and NoTlon. _ | N 

In a phytical ſenſe, confuſion is a ſort of union or 
mixture by mere contiguity. Such is that between 
fluids of contrary nature, as oil and vinegar, &c. 
Corus io, in Scots law, is a method of ſuſpend- 
ing and extinguiſhing obligations. See Law, Part III. 
No clxxvi. 8. | | 

Co vrustox of Tongues, in the hiſtory of mankind, is 
a memorable event, which happened in the one hun- 
dred and firſt year according to the Hebrew chronology, 
and the four hundred and firſt year by the Samaritan, 
after the flood, at the overthrow of Babel; and which 
was providentially brought about in order to facilitate 
the lifperſion of mankind and the population of the 
earth. Until this period there had been one common 
language, which formed a bond of union that prevent- 
ed the ſeparation of mankind into diſtinct nations; and 
| ſome have ſuppoſed, that the tower of Babel was crec- 
ted as a kind of fortreſs, by which the people intended 


to defend themſclves againſt that ſeparation which Noah 


had projected. 

There has been a conſiderable difference of opinion 
as to the nature of this confuſion, and the manner in 
which it was effected. Some learned men, prepoſſeſſed 
with the notion that all the different idioms now in the 
world did at firſt ariſe from one original language to 
which they may be reduced, and that the varicty 


among them is no more than muſt naturally have hap- 


pened in a long courſe of time by the mere ſeparation 
of the builders of Babel, have maintained, that there 
were no new languages formed at the confuſion ; but 


that this event was accompliſhed by creating a miſun- 


(_..-308 }] 
derſtanding and variance among the builders without Confuſion, 
mu ths oo 


CON 


a / immediate influence on their language. 
opinion, advanced by Le Clere, &c. ſcems to be di- 
rectly contrary to the obvious meaning of the word 

dee, /hapha, “ lip, uſed by the ſacred hiſtorian. 
Others have imagined, that this was brought about by 
a temporary confulion of their ſpeech, or rather of their 
apprehenfions, cauling them, whilſt they continued to- 
gether and ſpoke the ſame language, to underſtand the 
words differently. Scaliger is of this opinion. Others, 
again, account for this event by the privation of all 
language, and by ſuppoſing that mankind were under 
a neceſſity of atiociating together, and of impoſing new 
names on things by common conſcut. Another opi— 
nion aſcribes the confuſion to ſuch an indiſtinct remem- 


brance of the original language which they ſpoke be- 


fore, as made them ſpeak it very differently; ſo that 
by the various inffections, terminations, and pronun- 
ciations of divers dialects, they could no more under- 
ſtand one another, than they who underſtand Latin 
can underſtand thoſe who ſpeak French, Italian, or 
Spaniſh, though all theſe languages ariſe out of it. 
This opinion is adopted by Cauſabon, and by Biſhop 
Patrick in his Commentary in loc. and is certainly much 
more probable than eicher of the former. And Mr 
Shucktord maintains, that the confuſion aroſe from 

ſmall beginnings, by the invention of new words in ei- 
ther of the three families of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
which might contribute to ſeparate them from one ano- 
ther; and that in cach family new differences of ſpeech 
might gradually ariſe, ſo that each of theſe familics 
went on to divide and ſubdivide among themſclvcs. 
Others again, as Mr Jof. Mede and Dr Wotton, &c. 
not ſatisficd with either of the foregoing methods of 
accounting for the diverſity of languages among man- 
kind, have reconrſe to an extraordinary interpoſition 
of divine power, by which new languages were framed 
and communicated to different families by a ſvuperna- 
tural infuſion or inſpiration ; which languages have been 
the roots and originals from which the ſeveral dialects 
that are, or have been, or will be ſpoken, as long as 
this carth ſhall laſt, have ariſen, and to which they 
may with caſe be reduced. As tothe number of lan— 
guages thus introduced, many opinions have been 
adopted. If there were no more than there were na- 
tions or heads of nations, then the number would be 


| ſeven for Japhet, four for Ham, and five for Shem ; 
but if there were as many as there were familics, which 


is the more probable opinion, their number cannot be 


certainly aſſigned. However, the Hebrews fancy they 


were Jo, becauſe the deſcendents from the ſons of 
Noah, enumerated Gencſis x. were juſt ſo many. Al- 
lowing, then, the languages of the chief families to 
have been fundamentally different from cach other, the 
ſub-languages and dialccts within cach branch would 
probably have had a mutual affinity, greater or leſs as 
they ſettled nearer or farther from cach other. But 
whichſoever of theſe hypotheſes is adopted, the primary 
object of the confuſion at Babel was the ſeparation and 
diſperſion of mankind. 

Dr Bryant, in the third volume of his Analyſis of 
Ancient Mythology, has advanced a ſingular hypothe- 
ſis, both with reſpect to the confuſion of tongues and 
the diſperſion, He ſuppoſes that the confuſion of lan- 
guage was local and partial, and limited to Babel only. 


CON 11 CON 
confuta - By yWR8 55, Gen. xi. I. and 8, Which our tranſlators quautity of liqnid is always left, ſo that the term con- Congela- 
tion render the whole earth, he underitands every reg/on ; aud gelation is never applied in this caſe. 


tion. 
| Eu. by the ſame words in ver. 9. the whole region or pro- The proceſs of congelation in all caſes depends upon, r 
Coops * vince, This coufuſion was occalioned, as he ſuppoſes, or at leaſt is accompanied with, the emiſſion of heat, as 1; always 
by a labial failure; {o that the people could not arti- has been evinced by experiments made not only in wa- attended 
culate. Thus their ſpeech was confounded, but not ter, but on ſpermaccti, wax, &c. for in all of theſe, tho' with an e- 
altered; for, as ſoon as they ſeparated, they recovered the thermometer immerſed in them while fluid conti- miſſion of 
their true tenor of pronunciation, and the language of nued to deſcend gradually till a certain period, yet it oe 


without the c972ge or licence of her huſband; a monk The congelation of quickſilver was firſt aſcertained by 1 
cannot go out of his convent, without the ce of his M. Joſeph Adam Braun profeſſor of philoſophy at Pe- ments of 
ſaperiors. terſburg. He had been employed in making thermome- Mr Braun. 
Cox EL Ad Elire, in eccleſiaſtical policy, the King's trical experiments, not with a view to make the diſcovery 
permiſſion royal to a dean and chapter in the time of a he actually did, but to fee how many degrees of cold he 
vacancy, to chooſe a biſhop ; or to an abbey, or priory, could produce, An excellent opportunity for this oc- 
of his own foundation, to chooſe their abbot or prior. curred on the 4th of December 1759, when the mer- 
The king of England, as ſovereign patron of all cury ſtood naturally at — 34, which is now known to 
archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, and other eccleſiaſtical be- be only five or {ix degrees above its point of congela- 
nefices, had of ancient time free appointment of all tion. Mr Braun having determined to avail himſelf 
eccleſiaſtical dignities, whenſoever they chanced to be of this great degree of natural cold, prepared a free- 
void; inveſting them firſt per bacculum & annulum, ing mixture of aquafortis and pounded ice, by means 
and afterwards by his letters-patent; and in courſe of of which his thermometer was reduced to —69, Part 
time he made the clection over to others, under cer- of the quickſilver had now really congealed ; yet fo far 
tain forms and limitations, as that they ſhould at eve- was M. Braun from entertaining any ſuſpicion of the 
ry vacation, before they chooſe, demand the King's truth, that he had almoſt deſiſted from further at- 
conge d*clire, and after the election crave his royal aſ- tempts, being ſatisfied with having ſo far exceeded all 
ſent, &c. | 1 the philoſophers who went before him. Animated, 
CoxGe”, in architecture, a mould in form of a however, by the hopes of producing a ſtill greater de- 
quarter round, or a cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate grce of cold, he renewed the experiment; but havin 
two members from one another; ſuch as that which expended all his ponnded ice, he was obliged to ſub- 
Joins rhe ſhaft of the column to the cincture, called al- ſtitute ſnow in its place. With this freſh mixture the 
ſo apophyge. | | mercury ſank to —1oo, 240, and 352% He then 
Cox q Es are alſo rings or ferrels formerly uſed inthe ſuppoſed that the thermometer was broken; but on 
extremities of wooden pillars, to keep them from ſplit- taking it out to obſerve whether it was ſo or not, he 
ting, afterwards imitated in ſtone-work. found the quickſilver fixed, and continuing fo for 12 
CONGELATION, ſignifies the paſſing of any minutes. On repeating the ſame experiment with an- 
body ſrom a fluid to a ſolid ſtate : ſo that the term is other thermometer which had been graduated no lower 
thus applicable to metals when they reſume their ſolid than —220, all the mercury ſunk into the ball, and 
form after being heated, to water when it freezes, became ſolid as before, not beginning to reaſcend till 
to wax, ſpermaceti, &c. when they become ſolid after after a ſtill longer interval of time. Hence the profeſ- 
having been rendered fluid by heat; and in general to for concluded that the quickſilver was really frozen, 
A all proceſſes, where the whole ſubſtance of the fluid is and prepared for making a deciſive experiment, This 
Differs converted into ſolid ; but it differs from cryſtalliza- was accompliſhed on the 25th of the ſame month, and 


| before obliged. 


the carth continued for ſome ages nearly the tame. 
The interviews between the Hebrews and other na- 
tions, recorded in Scripture, were conducted without 
an interpreter ; and he tarther obſerves, that the vari- 
ous languages which ſubſiſt at this day retain ſufficient 
relation to ſhow, that they were once dialects from the 
ſame matrix, and that their variety was the effect of 
time. Sec DIsPERSION. = 
CONFUTATION, in rhetoric, &c, a part of an 
oration, wherein the orator ſeconds his own arguments 


and ſtrengthens his cauſe, by refelling and deſtroy- 


ing the oppoſite arguments of the antagoniſt. This is 
done by denying what is apparently falle, by detecting 
ſome flaw in the reaſoning of the adverſe party, by 
granting their argument, and ſhowing its invaliduy, or 
retorting it upon the adverſarx. TH 
CONGE, in the French law, a licence, or permil- 
ſion, granted by a ſuperior to an inferior, which gives 
him a diſpenſation from ſome duty to which he was 
A woman cannot obligate herſelf 


from cry- tion; becauſe in the latter proceſs, though the ſalt 
Rallization- paſſes from a fluid to a ſolid ſtate, a conſiderable 


was as conſtantly obſerved to remain ſtationary, or even 
to aſcend while the congelation Went on. The princi- 
ple on which the phenomenon depends is thus aſcertain- 
ed; but why this heat ſhould be emitted, is a queſtion 
which has not yet been thoroughly inveſtigated. Some 
conjectures relative to this are indeed mentioned in 
the article CHEMISTRY, When treating of elementary 


fire, though experiments are ſtill to be wiſhed for on 


the ſubject. 

It is not known whether all kinds of fluids are na- 
turally capable of congelation or not; though we are 
certain that there arc very great differences amon 
them in this reſpect. The moſt difficult of all thoſe of 
which the congelation has been actually aſcertained is 


quicklilver. This was long thought capable of reſiſt- 8 


ing any degree of cold whatever; and it is only within tion of 
a few years that its congelation by artificial means was quickſilver. 


known, and ſtill more lately that ſome climates were 
found to be ſo ſeyere as to congeal this fluid by the cold 
of the atmoſphere. | | 


the bulb of the thermometer broken as ſoon as the 
metal was congealed, The mercury was now conyert- 
| ed 


Cengela 
tion, 
— ama 


founded its point of congelation with that of its 


5 
Of Mr Blu- 
menbach. 


ed into a ſolid and ſhining metallic mals, which cxtend- 
c under the ſtrokes of à peſtle, in hardneſs rather in- 
ferior to lead, and yielding a dull found like that me- 


tal. Profeilor Apinus made ſimilar experiments at 
the ſame time, employing boch thermometers and 
tubes of a larger bore; it which laſt he remarked, that 
the quickſilver fell ſenſibly on being frozen, afluming 
a collcave ſurface, and likcwiſe that the congealed 
pieces ſunk in fluid mercury. 

The fact being thus eſtabliſhed, and fluidy no 
longer to be contidered as an eſlential property of 


quickſilver, Mr Braun communicated an acccunt of 


his expcriments to the Peterſburg Academy, on the 
6th of September 1750; of which a large extract was 


inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſa&tions, vol. Jii. 


p. 156. Five years aficrwards he publiſhed another 
trcatiſc on the ſame ſubject, under the title of Supple- 
ments to his former diſlertation. In theſe he declared, 
that, ſince his former publication, he had never ſufter- 
cd any winter to claple without repeating the experi- 
ment of congcaling quickſilver, and never failed of 


ſiceeſs when the natural cold was of a ſufficient 


{trenpth for the purpoſe, This degree of natural cold 
he ſappoſcs to be —10 of Fahrenheit, though ſome 
commencement of the congclation might be percei- 
ved when the temperature of the air was as high 
as +2. The reſults of all his experiments were, that 
with the abovementioned frigorific mixtures, and once 
with rectificd ſpirits and ſnow, when the natural cold 
Was at —239, he congcaled the quickſilver, and diſ- 
covered that it is a real metal which melts with a very 
ſmall degree of heat. Not perceiving, however, the 
neceſſary conſequence: of its great contraction in free- 
Zing, he, in this work, as well as in the former, con- 


greateſt contraction in freezing, and thus marked the 
former a great deal too low ; though the point of con- 
gelation was very uncertain according to him, various 
difficulties having occurred to his attempts of finding 
the preateſt point of contraction while freezing. 

The experiments of M. Braun were not repeated 
by any perſon till the year 1774, when Mr John Fre- 
deric Blumenbach, then a ſtudent of phyſic at Got- 
tingen, performed them to more advantage than it ap- 
pears M. Braun had ever done. He was encouraged 
to make the attempt by the exceſſive cold of the win- 
ter that year. ©] pat (ſays he), at five in the even- 
ing of January 11th, three drachms of quickſilver into 
a ſmall ſugar-glaſs, and covered it with a mixture of 
ſaow and Egyptian ſal-ammoniac. This mixture was 
put looſe into the glaſs, ſo that the quickſilver lay per- 
fectly free, being only covered with it as by pic- 
ces of ice: the whole, together with the glaſs, 
weighed ſomewhat above an'ounce. It was hung out 
at a window in ſuch a poſition as to expoſe it freely to 
the northweſt; and two drachms more of ſal-ammo— 
niae mixed with the ſnow on which it flood. The 
ſnow and ſal-ammoniac, in the open air ſoon froze 
into a maſs like ice: no ſenſible change, however, ap- 
peared in the quickfilver that evening : but at one in 
the morning it was found frozen ſolid, It had divided 
into two large and four ſmaller pieces: one of the 
former was hemiſpherical, the other cylindrical, cach 
ſeemingly rather above a drachm in weight: the four 
mall bits might amount to half a ſcruple. They were 
all with their flat ſide frozen hard to the plaſs, and no 


N 
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where immediately touched by the mixture; their co- 
Jour was a dull pale White with a bluiſh caſt, like zine, 
very ditterent from the natural appearance of quickſil- 
ver. Next morning about ſcven o'clock J ſound that 
the larger hemiſphere began to melt, peikaps becauſe 
it Was molt expoſcd to the air, and not ſo near as the 
others to the ſal ammoniac mixture which lay be- 
neath, In this ſtate it reſembled an amalgam, tinkin 

to that ſide on which the glaſs was juclined ; but with- 
ont quitting the ſurface of the plaſs, to which it was 
yet firmly congcaled: the five other picces had not 
yet undergone any alteration, but remained frozen hard. 


Conre's. 
tion, 


Toward cight o'clock the cylindrical picce began to 


ſoften in the ſame manner, and the other four ſoon 
followed. About cight they fell from the ſurſace of 
the glaſs, and divided into many fluid ſhining globules, 
which were ſoon Joſt in the interſticcs of the frozen 
mixture, and reunitcd in part at the bottom, being now 
cxaCtly like common quicktilver.” At the time this 
experiment was made, the thermometer ſtood at —109 
in the open air, „ 

The circumſtances attending this experiment are ſtill 
unaccountable; for, in the firſt place, the natural cold 
was ſcarcely ſufficient, along with that of the artificial 
mixture, which produces 327 more, to have congealed 
the quickſilver; which yet appears to have been very 
effectually done by the length of time it continued 
ſolid. 2. It is not caſy to account for the length of 
time required for congealing the quickſilver in this ex- 
periment, ſince other frigorific mixtures begin to act 
almoſt immediately; and, 3. There was not at laſt 


Remarks 
on this e 
periment. 


even the appearance of action, which conſiſts in a ſo- 


lation of the ſnow, and not in its freezing into a maſs. 
© The whole experiment (ſays Dr Blagden *) remains 
involved in ſuch obſcurity, that ſome perſons have ſup- 
poſed the quickſilver itſelf was not frozen, but only 
covered over with ice; to which opinion, however, 
there are great objections. 
that Gottingen, though ſituated in the ſame latitude as 


London, and enjoyinga temperate climate in general, 


becomes ſubject at times to a great ſeverity of cold. 


This of 11th of January 1774 is one inſtance ; I find o- 
thers there where the thermometer ſunk to—129, — 169, 


* Phil. 
Tranſ. 
vol. iii. 


It is worthy of remark, 


or —192; and at Cattlenburg, a ſmall town about two 


German miles diſtant, to —309. By watching ſuch ex- 
traordinary occaſions, experiments on the freezing of 
quickſilver might eaſily be performed in many places, 
where the poſſibility of them is at preſent little ſuſ- 
pected. The cold obſerved at Glaſgow in 1780 would 
have been fully ſufficient ſor that purpoſe.” 

In conſequence of the publication of Mr Braun's 
Experiments, the Royal Society deſired their late ſes 
cretary Dr Maty to make the neceſſary application to 


the Hudſon's-bay company, in order to repeat the 


experiment in that country, Mr Hutchins, who was 
then at London, and poing out with a commiſſion as 
governor of Albany Fort, offered to undertake the ex- 
periments, and executed them very completely, freezing 
quickſilver twice in the months of January and Fe- 
bruary 1775. The account of his ſucceſs was read 
before the Royal Society at the commencement of the 
ſevereſt winter that had been known tor many ycars in 
Europe ; and at this time the experiment was repeated 
by two gentlemen of different countries. One was 


Dr Lambert Bicker, ſecretary to the Batayian ſociety _ 
at Rotterdam ; who on the 28th of January 1776, at 
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eight in the morning, made an experiment to try how 
low he could bring ne thermometer by artificial cold, 
the temperature of the atmoſpacre being then + 2”, 
He could not, however, bring it lower thau — 9 „4 
which point it ſtood immoveable: and on breaking 
the ther nometer, part of the quickſilver was found 10 


have loſt its fluidity, and was thickened to the con- 
ſiſtence of an amalgam. 


It fell out of the tube in 
little bits, which bore to be flattened by pretiure, with- 
out running into globules like the inner fluid part. 
The experiment was repeated. next day, when the 
thermometer ſtood at +32, but the mercury would not 
then deſcend below—8c*t ; and as the thermometer 


was not broken, it could not be known whether the 


mercury had congealed or not. All that could be in- 
ferred from theſe experiments therefore was, that the 
congealing point of mercury was not below—9g4? of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. The other who attempt- 
ed the congelation of this fluid was the late Dr An- 
thony Fothergill; but it could not be determined 
whether he ſucceeded or not. An account of his 
experiment 1s inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, Vol. IXvi. | FE | 
No other attempts were made to congeal quickſilver 
until the year 1781, when Mr Hutchins reſumed the 
ſubje& with great ſucceſs, inſomuch that from his ex- 
periment the freezing point of mercury 1s now almoſt 
as well ſettled as that of water. Preceding philoſo- 
phers, indeed, had not been altogether inattentive to 
this ſubject. Profeſſor Braun himſelf had taken great 
pains to inveſtigate it : but for want of paying the re- 


quiſite attention to the difference betwixt the contrac- 


tion of the fluid mercury by cold and that of the 
congealing metal by freezing, he could determine no- 
thing certain concerning it. Others declared it as 
their opinion, that nothing certain conld be determi- 
ned by merely freezing mercury in a thermometer 
filled with that fluid, Mr Cavendiſh and Dr Black 
firſt ſuggeſted the proper method of obviating the dif- 
ficulties on this ſubject. Dr Black, in a leiter to Mr 


Hutchins, dated October 5, 1779, gave the following 


directions for making the experiment with accuracy : 
« Provide a few wide and ſhort tubes of thin glaſs, 
ſcaled at one end and open at the other; the wideneſs 
of theſe tubes may be from half to three quarters of 
an inch, and the length of them about three inches. 


Put an inch or an inch and a half depth of mercury 


into one of theſe tubes, and plunging the bulb of the 
thermometer into the mercury, ſet the tube with the 
mercury and the thermometer in it into a freezing mix - 
ture, which ſhould be made for this purpoſe in a com- 


mon tumbler or water-glaſs: and, V. B. in making a 


freezing mixture with ſnow and ſpirit of nirre, the 


quantity of the acid ſhould never be ſo preat as to 


diſſolve the whole of the ſnow, but only enough to re- 
duce it to the conſiſtence of panada. When the 
mercury in the wide tube is thus ſet in the ſree- 
Zing mixture, it muſt be ſtirred gently and frequent- 
ly with the bulb of the thermometer; and if the 
cold be ſufficiently ſtrong, it will congeal by becoming 
thick and hre like an amalgam. As ſoon as this is 
obſerved, the thermometer thould be examined with- 
out lifting it out of the congealing mercury; and I 
have no doubt that in cycry experiment thus made 
with the ſame mercury, che inſtrument will always 
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point tothe ſame degree, proviced it has been made 
and graduated with accuracy.” 

Ihc apparatus recommended by Mr Cavendilh, and 
Which Mr Hutchins made uſe of, conſiſted of a ſmall 
mercurial thermometer, the bulb of which reached 
abont 1, inches below the ſcale, and was incloſcd in 
a glas cylinder ſwelled at the bottom into a bail, which 
when uted was filled with quickſilver, fo that the bulb 
of the thermometer was entirely covered with it, If 
this cylinder be immerſed in a freezing mixture till 
great part of the quickſilver in it is frozen, it is cvi- 
dent that the degree ſhown at that time by the inclo- 
ſed thermometer 1s the preciſe point at which mercury 
freezes ; for as in this caſe the ball of the thermome- 
ter muſt be ſurrounded for ſome time with quickſilver, 
part of which is actually frozen, it ſecms impoſſible 
that the thermometer ſhould be ſenſibly above that 
point; and while any of the quickſilver in the cylin- 
der remains fluid, it is impoſlible that it ſhould fink 
ſenſibly below it. 


thermometer was rather leſs than a quarter of an inch, 


that of the ſwelled part of the cylinder iwo-thirds ; 


and as it was eaſy to keep the thermometer conſtantly 
in the middle of the cylinder, the thickneſs of quick- 
filyer betwixt it and the glaſs could never be much leſs 
than the ſixth part of an inch. The bulb of the ther- 


mometer was purpoſely made as ſmall as it convenient- 


ly could, in order to leave a ſufficient ſpace between 
it and the cylinder, without making the ſwelled part 
larger than neceſſary, which would have cauſed more 
difficulty in freezing the mercury in it. 
The firſt experiment with this apparatus was made 
on the 15th of December 1781; the thermometer had 
ſtood the evening before at —189, A bottle of ſpiri- 
tus nitri fortus was put on the houſe-top, in order to 
cool it to the ſame temperature. The thermome- 
ters made uſe of had been hung up in the open air for 
three weeks to compare their ſcales. On the morn- 
ing of the experiment they were about 230 below 
O.—in making it, the. thermometer of the appa- 
ratus was ſuſpended in the Lulb of the cylinder by 
means of ſome red worſted wound about the upper 
part of its ſtem, to a ſufficient thickneſs to fill the up- 


per part of its oritice ; and a ſpace of near ha'f an 


inch was left empty between the quickſilver and 


worſted. 


The apparatus was placed in the open air, on the 


top of the fort, with only a few deer ſkins ſewed to- 


gether for a thclter 3 the ſnow lay 18 inches deep on 
the works, aud the apparatus was {tuck into the ſnow 


the air. The inſtruments were afterwards placed in 
three freſh freezing mixtures, in hopes of being able 
by their means to produce a greater degree of cold, 
but without effect; nor was any greater cold produ- 
ced by adding more ſpirit of nitre. The mercury, 
however was very completely frozen, that in the ther- 
mometer deſcending to 44380. On plunging the mer- 
cury into the freezing mixture, is deſcended in leſs than 
one minute to 402 below o. 

The ſecond experiment was made the day follow- 
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in order to bring it the ſooner to the temperature of ' 


ing; and the ſame quantity of quickfilver employed 


that had been uſed in the former. As too {mall a 


quantity of the freezing mixture, however, had been 


originally made, it was neccſſary t9 add more during 
the 


CON 


Congela- the operation of congealation; by which means the 


tion, 


making this kind of experiments, b 


ſpirit of nitre, in pouring it upon the ſnow, ſometimes 
touched the bulb of the thermometer, and inſtantly 
raiſcd it much higher; nor did the mercury ever de- 
ſcend below 200% which was not half ſo tar as it had 
done the day before, thongh the temperature of the 
atmoſphere had been this day at — 437 betore the 
commencemeit of the operation. That in the appa- 
ratus, however ſunk to —95%. The apparatus was 
taken out of the mixture for half a minute, in order 
to Examine whether the mercury was perfectly con- 
gealed or not, and during that time it ſhowed no ſign of 
liquefaction, 

The third experiment was made the ſame day, and 
with the 1 mixture uſed in the Jaſt. Ey it 


the point of congelation was determined to be not be- 


low 400. | | 
The fourth experiment was made Janvary 7th 
1782; and in it he obſcrved, the the mercury in the 
apparatus thermometer, after ſtanding at 42 and 41; 
for a conſiderable time fell 10 77, not gradually, but 
at once as a weight falls. N 


In the fifth experiment the weather was exceſſively 


ſevere, ſo that it ought to have trozen the metal in the 


open air ; but this did not then happen, 

At the time of making the ſixth experiment, the 
quickſilver in the open air ſtood at 44 below o; and 
Mr Hutchins reſolved to make uſc of this opportunity 


to obſerve how far it was poſſible to make it deſcend 
by means of cold, obſerving the degrees at the ſame 


time with a ſpirit thermometer made by Nairne and 
Brount, with which he had been furniſhed by the 
royal ſociety in 1774. In this, however, he did not 


Alucceed; for the mercury never fell below 432, nor 


the ſtandard 48. It ſtood at 277 at the begin- 
ning of the experiment, The reaſori of this was ſup- 
poſed to be, that the atmoſphere was too cold for 
reaſon of its 
freezing the thread of quickſilver in the ſtem of the 


thermometer, ſo that it became incapable of contracF- 
tion along with that in the bulb. 


In other expcri- 
ments, though the metal in the bulb became ſolid, yet 
that in the ſtem always remained fluid ; and thus was 
enabled to ſubſide to a great degree by the diminu- 
tion of bulk in the ſolid mercury. That this was real- 
ly the caſe, appeared from the quickſilver falling at 
once from — $6 to — 434, when the cold of the freez- 
ing mixture diminiſhed, and the temperature of the air 
becoming about the ſame time ſomewhat milder, meli- 
ed the congealed part in the lem, which thus had li- 
berty to deſcend to that point. 

In this experiment, alſo, the mixtures were made in 
double quantity to thoſe of the former : theſe being 


only in common tumblers, but the mixtures for this 


experiment in pint baſons. It was obſerved that they 
liquefied faſter than in other experiments. He had 
uſually made them of the conſiſtence of pap ; but 
though he added ſnow at different times, it had very 
little effect in augmenting the cold, but rather de- 


creaſed it, The congealed pieces of metal fell to the 


bottom as might naturally have been expected from 
its great contraction in becoming ſolid. 

From this experiment Mr Hutchins concluded, that 
the nearer the temperature of the atmoſphere ap- 
proached to the congealing point of mercury (ſo that 
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as an index. | 
when the quickſilver was congcaled, as he had free. 
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a great degree of cold might be communicated to the Congela- 


bulb of a thermometer, aid yet the quickſilver in the 
tube remain fluid), he might make the experiment of 
aſcertaining the greateſt contraction of mercury to 
more advantage. With this view, he made another cx- 
periment, when the temperature of ſome of his ther- 
mometers ſtood as low as—37® ; and after an hour's 


attendance he perceived the mercury had fallen to 


tion, 


12 


1:67; but the thermometer unluckily was broken, The cher- 


and its bulb thrown av ay with the mixture. 
for braun had likcwiſc obſcrved, that his thermometers 
were always broken when the mercury deſcended be- 
low 600. | a, 

Ihe eighth experiment was made with a view to 
try whether quickſilver would congcal when in con- 


tact with the free / ing mixture. For this purpoſe, he 


did not uſe the apparatus provided for other experi- 


ments, but filled a gallipot made of flint ſtone (as be- 


ing thinner than the common fort), containing about 


an ounce, half full of quickſilver, into which he in- 


ſerted a mercurial thermometer, employing another 
Thus he hoped to determine exactly 


acceſs 10 it at all times, which was not the caſe when 
it was incloſed in the cylindrical glaſs, the worſted 


wound round the tube of the thermometer to exclude 


the air being equally effectual in excluding any in- 
ſtrument from being introduced to touch the quickſil- 
ver. e then made a kind of ſkewer, with a flat 
blunt point, of dried cedar wood, on account of its 
lightneſs, which he found would remain in the gela- 
tinous freezing mixture at any depth he choſe ; but, 
when inſerted into the quickfilver, the great diflerence 


| beiwixt the {ſpecific gravity of it and that ponderous 
fluid, made it always rebound upward; and by the 
degree of reſiſtance, he could always know whether 
it proceeded trom fluid or ſolid metal. 


At this time, 
however, the experiment did not ſucceed; but, at 
another trial, having employed about 3ths ofa pound of 
metal, and let it remain a conſiderable time immerſed 
in the ſame mixture which had juſt now bcen ſuppoſed 
to fail, he found that part of it was congealed ; and, 
on pouring off the fluid part, no leſs than two-thirds 
remained fixed at the bottom. | 


Proicl- monictcrs | 
bruken by 
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The laſt experiment which has been publiſhed con- Ne 
cerning the congelation of quickſilver by mcans of diſh's ex- 
ſnow is that of Mr Cavendiſh, and of which he gives periments. 


an account in the Phil. Tranſact. Vol. Ixxiii. p. 325. 
Fere, ſpeaking of the cold of freezing mixtures, he 
ſays, „There is the utmoſt reaſon to think that Mr 
Hutchins would have obtained a greater degree of cold 
by uſing a weaker nitrous acid than he did. 


74 


I found Heatſome- 


(ſays he) by adding ſnow gradually to ſome of this times pro- 
acid, that the addi on of a ſmall quantity produced duced by 


heat inſtead of cold; and it was not until ſo much was 
added as to increaſe the heat from 28 to 519, 


quantity of ſnow required for this purpoſe being pret- 
ty exactly one quarter of the weight of the ſpirit of 
nitre, and the heat of the ſnow, and air of the room, 
as well as of the acid, being 289, The reaſon of this 
is, that a great deal of heat is produced by mixing wa- 
ter with ſpirit of nitre; -and the ſtronger the ſpirit is, 
the greater is the heat produced. Now it appears 
from this experiment, that before the acid was di- 
| luted, 


ding 


the addition of more ſnow began to _ cold; the nitre. 
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Congela- luted, the heat produced by its union with the wa— The experiment made by Mr Walker, in which he Conzela- 
tion. ter formed from the melting ſnow, was greater than congealed quickſilver by mcans of ſpirit of nitre and tian. 
—»— the cold produced by the ſame; and it was not un- Glaubcr's falt, without any ſuow, concludes the hito- 
til it was diluted by the addition of one quarter of ry of the artificial congelation of mercury, See the 
its weight of that ſubſtance, that the cold, generated article Corp. It now remains that we ſay ſomething 
by the latter cauſe, began to exceed the heat generated of the congelation of it by the natural cold of the at- 
by the former. From what has been ſaid, it is evi- moſphere. | 13 
dent, that a freezing mixture made with undiluted Dr Blagden, from whoſe paper in the Philoſophical Congela- 
acid will not begin to generate cold until fo mach "Tranſactions, vol. Ixxiji. this account is taken, obſerves, tion of 
ſnow is diſlolved as to increaſe its heat from 28 to 519; that it was not till near the year 1730 that thermo- qvickGilver 
ſo that no greater cold will be produced than would meters were made with any degree of accuracy; and in Y "tural 
be obtained by mixing the diluted acid heated to 51 four or five years after this, the firit obſervations were ©?" 
with ſnow of the heat of 289, This method of ad- made which prove the freezing of quickſilyer. On 
ding ſnow gradually is much the beſt way I know of the acceſſion of the Empreſs Anne lvanouna to the 
finding what ſtrength it ought to be of, in order to throne of Ruſſia, three proſeſſors of the Imperial 
produce the greateſt effect poſſible. By mcans of this academy were choſen to explore and deſcribe the dif— 
acid diluted in the abovementioned proportion, I froze ferent parts of her Aſiatic dominions, and to inquire 
quickſilver in the thermometer called G (a) by Mr into the communication betwixt Aſia and America, 
Hutchins, on the 26th of February 1782. I did not Theſe were Dr John George Gmelin, in the depart- 
indecd break the thermometer to examine the ſtate of ment of natural hiſtory and chemiſtry; M. Gerard 
the quickſilver therein; for, as it ſunk to —110, it Frederic Muller, as general hiſtoriographer; and M. 
certainly muſt have been in part frozen; but immedi- Louis de I Ifle de la Croyere, for the department of 
ately took it out, and put the ſpirit thermometer in aſtronomy ; draughtſmen and other proper afliſtants 
its room, in order to find the cold of the mixture. It being appointed to attend them. They departed from 
ſunk only to — 309; but by making allowance of the Peterſburgh in 1733; and ſuch as ſurvived did not re- 
ſpirit in the tube being not ſo cold as that in the turn till tenyears after. The thermometrical obſerya- 
ball, it appears, that if it had not been for this tions were communicated by Profeſſor Gmelin, Who 
cauſe, it would have ſunk to —35 (8); which is 6* firſt publiſhed them in his Flora Sibirica, and after- 
below the point of freezing, and is within one degree wards more fully in the Journal ot his Travels. An ab- 
of as great a cold as that produced by Mr Hutchins. ſtract of them was likewiſe inſcrted in the Peterſburg 
en this experiment the thermometer G ſunk very Commentaries for the years 1756 and 1765, taken, 
rapidly; and, as far as I could perceive, without ſtop- after the profeſſor's death, from his original diſpatches 
ping at any intermediate point till it came to the above- in poſſeſſion of the imperial academy. 


Is 
Of the cold 


produced 


mentioned degree of —110*, where it ſtuck. The 
materials uſed in making the mixture were previouſly 
cooled, by incans of ſalt and ſnow, to near nothing; 
the temperature of the air was between 202 and 25% 
the quantity of acid uſed was 45 0z.; and the plaſs in 
which the mixture was made, was ſurrounded with wool, 


ſo fait as it would othErwiſe have done. Some weeks 
before this I made a freezing mixture with ſome ſpirit 
of nitre much ſtronger than that uſed in the foregoing 
experiment, though not quite ſo ſtrong as the undi- 
luted acid, in which the cold was leſs intenſe by 43. 
It is true the temper of the air was much Jeſs cold, 
namely 35%, but the ſpirit of nitre was at leaſt as cold, 
and the ſnow not much leſs ſo, 

« "The cold produced by mixing oil of vitriol, pro- 
pcrly diluted with ſnow, is not ſo great as that produ- 


and placed in a id och to prevent its loſing its cold 


by oil of vi- ced by ſpirit of nitre, though it does not differ from 


trio] and 
f. ow, 


it by ſo much as 82; fora freezing mixture, prepared 
with diluted oil of vitriol, whoſe ſpecific gravity, at 
60% of heat, was 1,5642, ſunk in the thermometer Gto 
— 272, the experiment being tried at the ſame time, and 
with the ſame precautions, as the foregoing. It was 
previoully found, by adding ſnow gradually to ſome 
of this acid, as was done by the nitrous acid, that it 
was a little, but not much ftronger, than it ought to 
be, in order to produce the greateſt effect.“ 
Vor. V. | 


— 
E 


ſmoke to aſcend as it iſſued from the chimnies. 


In the winter of 1734 and 1737, Mr Gmelin being a 


at Yeneſciſk in 587 N. Lat. and 920 E. Long. from 


Greenwich, firſt obſcrved ſuch a deſcent of the mercu- 
ry, as we know muſt have been attended with conge- 
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lation, © Here (ſays he) we firſt experienced the Exceſſive | 
truth of what various travellers have related with re- cold of Si- 


ſpect to the extreme cold of Siberia; for, about the 


middle of December, ſuch ſevere weather ſet in, as we 


were ſure had never been known in our time at Pe- 


terſburg. The air ſeemed as if it were frozen, with 


the appearance of a fog, which did not ſuffer the 
Birds 
fell down out of the air as dead; and froze immediately, 
unleſs they were brought into a warm room. Whenever 
the door was opened, a fog ſuddenly formed round it. 
During the day, ſhort as it was, parhelia and haloes 


round the ſun were frequently ſeen; and in the night 


mock moons, and haloes about the moon. Finally, 
our thermometer, not ſubject to the ſame deception 
as the ſenſes, left us no doubt of the cxceſſive cold; 
for the quickſilver in it was reduced, on the 5th of 
January O. S. to—12c* of Fahrenheit's ſcale, low- 
cr than it had ever hitherto been obſerved in na- 

ture.“ | | | 
The next inſtance of congelation happened at Ta- 
kutſk, in N. Lat. 62. and F. Long. 130. The wea- 
ther here was unuſually mild for the climate, yet the 
Rr | ther- 


IO 
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(a) This was a ſmall mercurial thermometer, made by Nairne and Blount, on an ivory ſcale, divided at 
every five degrees, and reaching from 2159 above to 250% below the cypher. 1 N | 
{z) This is to be underſtood of a ſpirit thermometer, whoſe —299 = 40? of Fahrenhen's mercurial. 
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tion. 
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thermometer fell to —72*; and one perſon informed 
the profeſſor by a note, that the mercury in his baro- 


meter was frozen, He haſtened immediately to his 
houſe to behold ſuch a ſurpriſing phenomenon ; but 


though he was witneſs to the fact, the prejudice he en- 
tertsined againſt the poilibility of the congelation, 


would not allow him to belicve it.“ Not feeling, 
(ſays he), by the way, the ſame effects of cold as I 


had experienced at other times in leſs diſtances, I be- 


gan, before my arrival, to entertain ſuſpicions about 
the congelation of his quickſilver. In fact, I faw that 
it did not continue in one column, but was divided 1n 
different places as into little cylinders, which appear- 
ed frozen; aud, in ſome of theſe diviſions between the 
quickſilver, I perceived like the appearance of frozen 
moiſture. It immediately occurred to me, that the mer- 
cury might have been cleaned with vinegar and ſalt, and 
not ſufficiently, dried. The perſon acknowledged it had 
been purified in that manuer. The ſame quicklilver, 
taken out of the barometer, and well dried, would not 
freeze again, though expoſed toa much greater degree 
of cold, as ſhown by the thermometer.” 

Another ſet of obſervations, in the courſe of which 
the mercury frequently congealed, were made by Pro- 
feſſor Gmelin at Kirenga fort, in 577 N. Lat. 108. 
E. Long. ; his thermometer, at different times, ſtanding 


at —1089, — 86, — 1009, — 113%, and manyother in- 


termediate degrees. This happened in the winter of 


1737 and 1738. On the 27th of November, after the 


he found it ſunk at noon to 1080. 


thermometer had been ſtanding for two days at — 469, 
Suſpecting ſome 
miſtake, after he had noted down the obſervation, he 
inſtantly ran back, and found it at 1029; but aſcend- 
ing with ſuch rapidity, that in the ſpace of half an 
hour it had riſen to —19% This phenomenon, which 


appeared fo ſurpriſing, undoubtedly depended on the 


expanſion of the mercury frozen in the bulb of the 

thermometer, and which now melting, forced up- 

wards the ſmall thread in the ſtem, 
A ſimilar appearance was obſcrved at the ſame fort 


a few days after; and on the 29th of December, O 8. 


he found the mercury, which had been ſtanding at 


-o in the morning, ſunk to —100" at ſour in the 


afternoon. At this time, he ſays, he“ ſaw ſome air 


in the thermometer leparating the quickſilver for the 
ſpace of about ſix degrees,” He had taken notice of 
a ſimilar appearance the preceding evening, excepting 


that the air, as he ſuppoſed it to be, was not then col- 
lected into one place, but lay ſcattered in ſeveral, 


Theſe appearances undoubtedly proceeded from a 


congelation of the mercury, though the prejudice en— 


tertained againſt the poſſibility of this phenomenon 
would not allow the profeſſor even to inquire into it at 
all. Several other obſervations viere made; ſome of 
which were loſt, and the reſt contain no farther in- 
formation. 0 | 

The ſccond inſtance where a natural congelation of 
mercury has certainly been obſeryed, is recorded in the 


tranſactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 


Stockholm. The weather, in oy 1760, was re- 


markably cold in Lapland; fo that, on the 5th of that 


month, the thermometers fell to —76®, —1289, or 
lower ; on the 23d and following days they fell to 
58%, —79®, —92?, and below —238® entirely into 
the ball. This was obſerved at Tornea, Sombio, Ja- 


hibit the appearance juſt mentioned. 18 
The molt remarkable congelation of mercury, which Remark- 
has ever yet been obſerved, was that related by Pr able experi- 

Peter Simon Pallas, who had been ſent by the Empreſs ments of 
of Ruſſia, with ſome other gentlemen, on an expedition Pr Pallas. 


the phenomenon we ſpeak of. 
he) ſet in early this year, and was felt with uncommon 
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kaſierf, and Utſioki, four places in Lapland, ſituated Congela. 


between the 65th and 78th degrees of N. Lat. and the 


ziſt and 28th of E. Long. The perſon who obſer- a amr 


ved them was M. Andrew Hellant, who makes the 
following remarks, of themſelves ſufficient to ſhow 
that the quickſilver was frozen. “ During the cold 
weather at Sombio (ſays he), as it was clear ſun-ſhine, 
though ſcarcely the whole body of the fun appeared 
above the low woods that covered our horizon, I took 
a thermometer which was hanging before in the ſhade, 
and expoſed it to the riſing fun about eleven in the 
forenoon, to {ce whether, when that luminary was ſo 
low, it would have any eflect upon the inſtrument. 
But to my great ſurpriſe, upon looking at it about 
noon, I found that the mercury had entirely ſubſided 
into the ball, though it was ſtanding as high as — 619 
at 11 o'clock, and the ſcale reached down to 228 below 
O. Ou bringing the inſtrument near a fire, it preſently 
roſe to its uſual height; and the reaſon of its ſubliding 
before was its being ſomewhat warmed by the rays of 
the ſun; which, feebleas they were, had yet ſufficient 
power to melt the ſmall thread of congealed mercu 

in the ſtem of the thermometer, and allow it to ſubſide 
along with the reft. Mr Hellant, however, fo little 
underſtood the reaſon of this phenomenon, that he fre- 
quently attcmpred to repeat it by bringing the ther- 
mometer near a fire, when the cold was only a few de- 
grees below the freezing point of water, but could ne- 
ver ſucceed until it fell to — 587, or lower, that is, 
until the cold was ſufficiently intenſe to congeal the 
metal. The only ſeeming difficulty in his wholeaccount, 


is, that when the mercury had ſubſided entirely into 


the ball of the thermometer, a vacuum or empty ſpot 
appeared, which run round the cavity like an air 
bubble, on turning the inſtrument : but this proceed- 
ed from a partial liquefaction of the mercury, which 
mult neceſſarily melt firſt on the outſide, and thus ex- 


ſimilar to that of Dr Gmelin. He did not, however, 


| ſpend the winters in which he was in Siberia in the 


coldeſt parts of the country; that is about the middle 
of the northern part, Twice indeed he reſided at 


 Kraſnoyarſk, in N. Lat. 56, E. Long. 939, where, 


in the year 1772, he had an opportunity of obſerving 
„The winter (ſays 


ſeverity in December. On the 6th and 7th of that 


month happened the greateſt cold I have ever experien- 


ced in Siberia; the air was calm at the time, and 
ſeemingly thickened ; ſo that, though the ſky was in 
other reſpects clear, the ſun appeared as through a 
fog. I had only one ſmall thermometer left, in which 
the ſcale went no lower than—72 ; and on the 6th in 
the morning, I remarked that the quickſilver in it 
ſunk into the ball, except ſome ſmall columns which 
ſtuck faſt in the tube,—W hen the ball of the thermo- 
meter, as it hung in the open air, was warmed b 

being touched with the finger, the quickſilver roſe; 
and it could plainly be ſcen, that the ſolid columns 
ſtuck and reliſted a good while, and were at length 
puſhed upward with a ſort of violence. In the mean 


time 
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Congela- time I placed upon the gallery, on the north ſide of 


tion. 
— :]— 


they lay. 
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my houſe, about a quarter of a pound of clean and dry 
quickſilver in an open bowl, Within an hour I found 
the edges and ſur face of it frozen ſolid, and ſome mi- 
nutesatterwards the whole was condenſed by the natural 
cold into a ſoft maſs very much like tin. While the 
inner part was ſtill fluid, the frozen ſurface exhibited 
a great variety of branched wrinkles ; but in general it 
remained pretty ſmooth in freezing, as did alſo a Jar- 
ger quantity which | afterwards expoſed to the cold. 
The congealed mercury was more flexible than lead; 
but on being bent thort, it was found more brittle than 


tin; and when hammered out thin, it ſeemed ſomewhat 


granulated, If the hammer had not been perfectly 
cooled, the quickſilver melted away under it in drops; 


and the ſame thing happened when the metal was: 


touched with the finger, by which alſo the finger was 
immediately benumbed. In our warm room it thawed 


on its ſurface gradually, by drops, like wax on the 


— 


fire, and did not melt all at once. When the fro- 
zen maſs was broken to pieces in the cold, the frag- 
ments adhered to cach other and to the bowl on which 
Although the froſt ſeemed tv abate a little 
towards night, yet the congealed quickſilver remained 
unaltered, and the experiment with the thermometer 
could ſtill be repeated, - On the 7th of December, I 
had an opportunity of — the ſame obſervations 
all day; but ſome hours after ſunſet, a northweſt wind 
ſprung up, which raiſed the thermometer to — 469, 
when the maſs of quickſilver began to melt. 

In the beginning of the year 1730, M. Von Elterlein, 


of Vytegra, a town of Ruſſia, in Lat. 619, E Long. 36. 


froze quickſilver by natural cold; of which he gives 
the following account. On the 4th of January 
1790, the cold having encreaſed to—34® that evening 
at Vytegra, I expoſed to the open air three ounces of 


very pure quickſilver in a china tea-cup, covered with 


bottom of the cup in one maſs, 


paper, pierced full of holes. Next day, at eight in 


the morning, I found it ſolid, and looking like a piece 


of caſt lead, with a conſiderable depreſſion in the middle. 
On attempting to looſen it in the cup, my knife raiſed 
ſhavings from it as if it had been lead, which remained 
ſticking up; and at length the metal ſeparated from the 
I then took it in my 
hand to try if ir would bend: it was ſtill like glue, 
and broke into two pieces; but my fingers immediate- 
ly loſt all feeling, and could ſcarcely be reſtored in an 
hour and an half by rubbing with ſnow. Art eight 
o'clock a thermometer, made by Mr Lexmann of the 
Academy, ſtood at 57; by half after nine it was 
riſen to—40® ; and then the two pieces of mercury 
which lay in the cup had loſt ſo much of their hard- 
neſs, that they could no longer be broken, or cut into 
ſhavings, but reſembled a thick amalgam, which 


though it became fluid when preſſed by the fingers, 


= came fluid. 


immediately afterwards reſumed the conliſtence of pap. 
With the thermometer at---29?, the quickſilver be- 
The cold was never leſs on the 5th than 


28%, and by nine in the cvefling in had increaſed 
again to ---33% | | 


Aninſtance of the natural congelation of quickſilver 


alſo occured in Jemtland, one of the provinces of 


Sweden, on the 1ſt of January 1722; and, laſtly, on 
the 26th of, the ſame month, Mr Hntchins obſerved 
the ſame 


*, * 


„ 


of the cold at Hudſon's bay. © The 
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ijnbject of this curious phenomenon (ſays he), was 
quickitlver put into a common two-vunce Vial, and 
corked. The vial was about a third part full, and had 


conitantly been ſtanding by the thermometer for a Experi- 


Congela- 
tion. 
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month paſt. At eight o'clock this morning I ob- ment of 
ſer ved it was frozen rather more than a quarter of an Mr Hut- 
inch thick round the ſides and bottom of the yial, the chins. 


middle part continuing fluid. As this was a certain 
method of finding the point of congelation, I intro- 
duceda mercurial and a ſpirit thermomerer into the 
fluid part, after breaking oft the top of the vial, and 
they roſe directly and became ſtationary ; the former 
40% or 40%, the latter at 293, both below the cypher. 
Having taken theſe out, I put in two others, G a 
mercurial one formerly deſcribed, and a ſpirit thermo- 
meter; the former of which became ſtationary at 300 
and the latter at 300. I then-decanted the fluid quick- 
ſilver, to examine the internal ſurface of the 1 
metal, which proved very uneven, with many radii 
going acroſs; ſome of which reſembled pin-heads, 
Urgent bulineſs called me away an hour. On my re- 


turn I found a ſmall portion only had liquefied in my 


abſence. I then broke the vial entirely, and with a 
hammer repeatedly ſtruck the quickſilver. It beat out 
flat, yielded a deadiſh ſound, and became fluid in leſs 
than a minute afterwards,---It may be worth remark- 
ing, that the quickſilver in one of the thermometers, 
which had ſunk to very near $500, and was then at 
444, very readily run up and down the tube by eleva- 
ting either end of the inſtrument.”? N 
Theſe are all the well authenticated accounts of the 
congelation of mercury by the natural cold of the at- 
moſphere. Some others have been publiſhed; but being 
either leſs important, or not ſo well authenticated, we 
forbear io mention them. 
firmation is obtained from the above hiſtory, of the 
theory of congelation delivered by Dr Black, and 
which is fully explained under the article CHEMISTRY. 


On Mr Hutchin's experiments, and on congelation 
in general, Mr Cavendiſh makes many valuable re- 


marks ; the ſubſtance of which is as follows, 


A very conſiderable con- 


2T 


«« If a veſlel of water, with a thermometer in it, be Mr Caven- 
expoſed to the cold, the thermometer will {link ſcveral diſh's re- 


degrees below the freezing point, eſpecially if the wa- 
ter be covered up ſo as to be defended from the wind 


marks on 


congecla- 


tion 
and care taken not to agitate it; and then on drop- 


ping in a bit of ice, or on mere agitation, ſpiculæ of 
ice ſhoot ſuddenly through the water, and the inclo- 
ſed thermometer riſes quickly to the freezing point, 
where it remains ſtationary.” In a note he ſays, that 
though in conformity to the common opinion he has 
allowed that © mere agitation may ſet the water a 
freezing, yet ſome experiments lately made by Dr 
Blagden ſeem to ſhow, that it has not mnch, if any, 
effect of that kind, otherwiſe than by bringing the 
water in contact with ſome ſubſtance colder than it- 


ſelf. Though in general alſo the ice ſhoots rapidly, 


and the incloſed thermometer riſes very quick; yet 
he once obſerved it to riſe very ſlowly, taking up not 
leſs than halt a minute, before it aſcended to the 


freezing point; but in this experiment the water was 


cooled not more than one or two degrees below free- 
Zing,; and it ſhould ſcem, that the more the water is 
cooled below the freezing point, the more rapidly the 
ice ſhvots and the encloſed thermometer riſes,” 


R r 2 Mr 


Cong ela- 
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Mr Cavendiſh then obſerves, © that from the fore- 
going experiments we learn that water is capable of be- 
ing cooled contiderably below the freezing point, with- 


out any congelation taking place; and that, as ſoon 


as by any means a ſmall part of it is made to freeze, 
the ice ſpreads rapidly through the whole of the wa- 
ter. The cauſe of this riſe of the thermometer is, 
that all, or almoſt all bodies, by changing from a fluid 
to a ſolid ſtate, or from the ſtate of an elaſtic to that 
of an unclaſtic fluid, gencrate heat; and that cold is 
produced by the contrary proceſs. Thus ail the cir- 
cumſtances of the phenomenon may be perfectly well 
explained : for, as ſoonas any part of the water free- 
Zes, heat will be generated thereby in conſequence of 
the aboyementioned law, ſo that the new formed ice 
and remaining water will be warmed, and muſt con- 
tinue to receive heat by the freezing of freſh portions 


of water, till it is heated exactly to the freezing point, 


unleſs the water could become quite ſolid before a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of heat was generated to raiſe it to 
that point, which is not the caſe : and it is evident, 
that it cannot be heated above the freezing point ; for 
as ſoon as it comes thereto, no more water will freeze, 
and conſequently no more heat will be generated, --- 
The reaſon why the ice ſpreads all over the water, in- 
ſtead of forming a ſolid Jump in one part, is, that, as 
{von as any ſmall portion of ice is formed, the water 
in contact with it will be ſo much warmcd as to be 
prevented from freezing, but the water at a little diſ- 
tance from it will ſtill be below rhe freezing point, 
nd will conſequently begin to freeze. 
«© Were it not for this generation of heat, the whole 


of any quanti'y of water would freeze as ſoon as the 


proceſs of conxelation began; and in like manner the 


cold is generated by the melting of ice; which is the 


cauſe of the long time required to thaw ice and ſnow, 


It was formerly found that, by adding ſnow to warm 
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ginning to 
turn ſolid. 


water, and ſtirring it about until all was melted, the 
water was as much cooled as it would have been by 
the addition of the ſame quantity of water rather more 


than 150® degrees colder than the ſnow ; or, in other 


words, ſomewhat more than 1502? of cold are genera— 
ted by the thawing of the ſnow; and there is great 
reaſon to believe that juſt as much heat is produced 
by the freezing of water, The cold generated in the 


experiment juſt mentioned was the ſame whether ice or 


ſnow was uſed. | 

« A thermometer kept in melted tin or lead till 
they become ſlid, remains perfectly ſtationary from 
the time the metal begins to har den round the ſides of 
the po: till it is entirely folid ; but it cannot be per- 
ceived at all to fink below that point, and riſe up to 
it when the metal begins to harden. It is not unlike- 


ly, however, that the great difference of heat between 


the air and melted metal might prevent this effect from 
taking place ; ſo that though it was not perceived in 
theſe experiments, it is not unlikely that thoſe metals, 
as well as water and quickſilver, may bear being cool- 


_- 


moſt all caſt metals become heavier by hammering. 


cd alittle beJow the freezing or hardening point (for Congela. 


the hardening of melted metals, and freezing of water, tion. 


ſcems exactly the ſame proceſs), without beginning to "Va 
loſe their fluidity.” 

« The experiments of Mr Hutchins prove, that 
quickſilver contracts or diminiſhes in bulk by freezing; 
and that the very low degrees to which the thermo» 
meters have been made to tink, is owing to this con- 
traction, and not to the cold having been in any de- 
gree equal to that ſhown by the thermometer. In the 
fourth cxperiment, one of the thermonicters ſunk to 
350% though u appeared, by the ſpirit thermome- 
ters that the cold of the mixture was not more than 
five or fix degrees below the point of freezing quick» 
ſilver, In the firſt experiment alſo, it ſunk to 448, 
at a time when the cold of the mixture was only 25 be- 
low that point: fo that it appears, that the contrac- 
tion of quickſilver by freezing, muſt be at laſt equal 
to its expanſion by 404 degrees of heat. (A) This 
however, is not the whole contraction that it ſuffers ; 
for it appears by an extract from a meteorological 
Journal kept by Mr Hutchins .at Albany fort, that 
his thermometer once ſunk to 4909 below eo; though 
it was known by a ſpirit thermometer, that the cold 
ſcarcely exceeded the point of freezing quickſilver. 
There are two experiments alſo of Profeſſor Braun, 
in which the thermometer ſank to 544 and 5569 be- 
low nothing; which is the greateſt deſcent he cver 
obſerved without the ball being cracked, It is not 


indeed known how cold his mixtures were ; but from 


Mr Hutchin's experiments, there is great reaſon to 
think they could not be many degrees below 40% If 


fo, the contraction which quickſilver ſuffers in free- 


Zing, is not much leſs than its expanſion by 500 
or. 510% of heat, that, is almoſt % of its whole bulk; 
and in all probability is never much more than that, 
though it is probable that this contraction is not al- 
ways determinate : for a conſiderable variation may 


frequently be obſerved in the ſpecific gravity of the 


ſame piece of metal caſt different times over; and al- 
Mr Cavendiſh obſerved, that on caſting the ſame Variation 
piece of tin three times over, its denſity varied from of the den- 
7.252 10 7.294, though there was great reaſon to ſity of me- 
think that no hollows were left in it, and that only tab b; ws 
a ſmall part of this difference could proceed from the _ PO 
error of the experiment. This variation of denſity is 2 
as much as is produced in quickſilver by an alteration _ 
of 669 of heat; and it is not unlikely, that the de- 
ſcent of a thermometer, on account of the contraction 
of the quickſilver in its ball by freezing, may vary as 
much in different trials, though the whole maſs of 
juickſilver is frozen withont any vacuities, 1 

« The cold produced by mixing ſpirit of nitre Offreczing 
with ſnow is entirely owing to the melting of the mixtures. 
ſnow. Now, in all probability, there is a certain de- 
gree of cold in which the ſpirit of nitre, ſo far from 
diſſolving ſnow, will yield part of its own water, and 

ſuf- 


— 


—_D 


—̃ —— 


(a) © The numbers here given are thoſe ſhown by the thermometer without any correction ; but if a proper 
allowance is made for the error of that mſtrument, it will appear, that the true contraction was 2350 leſs than 
here ſer down; and from the manner in which thermometers have been uſually adjuſted, it is likelyhar in the 


Sth experiment of Mr Hutchins, as well as in thoſe of Profeſſor Braun, the true contraction migWFequally fall 


ſhort of that by obſervation,” 


tion. 
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common ſalt ; fo that if the cold of the materials be- 


fore mixing is equal to this, no additional cold can be 


experiment, in which the cold of the materials was 


25 


_ Congela- 


tion of oil 
of vitriol. 


the additional cold produced. 


addition of nitrous air. 
ſeparated from ſulphur by burning it in cloſe veſlels ; 


produced, If the cold of the materials is leſs, ſome 
increaſe of cold will be produced; but the total cold 
will be leſs than in the former caſe, ſince the addition» 
al cold cannot be generated without ſome of the ſnow 
being diſſolved, and thereby weakening the acid, and 
making it leſs able to diſſolve more ſnow ; but yet the 
leſs the cold of the materials is, the greater will be 
This is conformable to 
Mr Hutchins's cxperimeats ; for, in the fifth experi- 
ment, in which the cold of the materials was — 40%, 
the additional cold produced was only 59, In the firſt 


only —23?, an addition of at leaſt 199 of cold was 
obtained ; and by mixing ſome of the ſame ſpirit of 
nitre with ſnow in this climate, when the heat of the 
materials was 426, Mr Cavendiſh was able to fink 
the thermometer to — 299, ſo that an addition of 55 
degrees of cold was roland. | | 


« It is remarkable, that in none of Mr Hutchins's 
experiments the cold of the mixture was more than 69 


of the ſpirit thermometer below the freezing point of 


quickſilver, which is ſo little, that it might incline 
one to think that che ſpirit of nitre uſed by him was 


weak. This, however, was not the caſe ; as its ſpe- 
cific gravity at 589 of heat was 1,4923. It was able 


to diſſolve _—— its weight of marble, and contained 


1.42 


very little mixture of the vitriolic or marine acid: as 


well as could be judged from an examination of it, it 
was as little phlogiſticated as acid of that ſtrength 
uſually is.“ 5 
Acids, eſpecially thoſe of the mineral kind, power- 
fully reſiſt congelation. There is, however, a peculi- 
arity with regard to that of vitriol, Mr Chaptal, a 
foreign chemiſt, obſerved that it condenſed by the 
cold of the atmoſphere, and the cryſtals began to melt 
only at +70? of his thermometer; which, if Rean- 


mur's, correſponds to about 47? of Fahrenheit. The 


cryſtals were unctuous from the melting acid, and they 
felt warmer than the neighbouring bodies : the form 
was that of a priſm of fix ſides, flatted and terminated 
by a pyramid of fix ſides, but the pyramid appeared 
on one end only; on the other, the cryſtal was loſt in 
the general mats. 
ſemblage of ſix iſoſceles triangles : the oil when the 
cryſtal was melted was of a yellowiſh black; on redi- 
ſtilling it in a proper apparatus, no peculiar gas came 
over. M. Chaptal repeated his experiments with the 
highly concentrated acid, bur found that it did not 
freeze; that the denſity of the acid which he thought 
froze moſt caſily was to the oil, of the uſual ſtrength 
for ſale, as from 63 and 65 to 66; and the ncceſſary 
degree of cold about 19 of Fahrenheit. Oil of vi- 


trio! once melicd will not cryſtallize again with the 
ſame degree of cold. 


M. More, a conſiderable manufacturer of oil of vi- 
triol at Hadimont near Vervier, in the duchy of Lim- 
bourg in Germany, attributes this congelation to the 
The acid of vitriol is uſually 


and the air is ſupplied by adding to the ſulphur a 
little nitre. He found, that by mixing the acid, ca- 


L901 


Congela- ſuffer that to freeze, as is the caſe with ſolutions of 


The pyramid reſulted from an aſ- 


CON 


pable of being congealed, with water, or employing Congela- 


it for other purpoſes, orange-coloured fumes, and the 
ſmell of the true nitrous acid, were very evident. 
When this gas was deſtroyed, no degree of cold would 
congeal the acid, whatever was its degree of concen- 
tration ; and the congelation was generally obſerved 
immediately after the proceſs by which the acid was 


obtained. 


Mr Macquer relates, in the ſecond edition of his 


Chemical Dictionary, article Vitriolic Acid, that the 


Duke d' Ayen had obſerved the congelation of con- 
centrated vitriolic acid, which had been expoſed to a 
cold expreſſed by 13 or 14 degrees below o on Reau- 
mur's thermometer ; but that mixtures, conſiſting of 
one part of the abovementioned concentrated acid, 


with two or more parts of water, could not be frozen 


by the cold to which he expoſed them, till he had di- 
lured the acid ſo much that its denſity was to that of 
water as 104, to 96; in which latter caſe of congela- 


lion it is probable that the water only was frozen, as 


is the caſe in dilute ſolutions of ſalts. Similar experi- 
ments were made by M. de Morveau, and with equal 


ſucceſs. Having produced an intenſe cold by pouring 


ſpirit of nitre on pounded ice, he congealed a part of 
ſome vitriolic acid which had been previouſly concen- 
trated ; but he obſerved, that though a very intenſe 
cold had been made uſe of to congeal the acid at firſt, 
it nevertheleſs remained congealed in much ſmaller de- 


grees of cold, and that it thawed very ſlowly. This 


coincides with the obſeryations of M. Chaptal ; though 
the latter obſerves, that there is ſome difference be- 


tween ſtrong oil of vitriol lowered with water, and 


that produced of a given ſtrength by rectifi cation. 
The Jatter always has ſome colour ; and it will not 
into the ſtuff, thouph the ſtronger oil, diluted to the 
ſame degree, ſuccecds very well, 


diſſolve _ in ſuch a manner as to carry the colour 


Some obſervations 


were alſo made by Mr M'Nab at Hudſon's Bay, an 


account of which is given in the Phil. Tranſ. for 1786 
by Mr Cavendiſh, at whoſe deſire they had been made. 
From them it appears, that a vitriolic acid, whoſe ſpe- 
cific gravity was to that of water as 1843 to 1000, 
froze when ex poſed to a cold of —15® of Fahrenheit's 
ſcale; that another more dilute vitriolic acid, conſiſt- 


ing of 629 parts of the former concentrated acid, and 


351 parts of water, congealed in a temperature of 
—306; and that, when farther diluted, it was capable 


of ſuſtaining a much greater degree of cold without 


freezing at all, In theſe experiments, as well as in 
thoſe of Mr Morveau, it appeared that the whole of 
the acid did not congeal, but that part of it retained 
its fluidity ; and on examining the ſtrength of that 
which remained fluid, Mr Cavendiſh found that there 
was very little difference between it and the other; 
whence he was led to ſuppoſe, that the reaſon of this 
congelation does not ariſe from any difference in 


ſtrength, but on ſome leſs obvious quality, and ſuch 


as conſtitutes the difference between common and icy 
oil of vitriol. 

In all the experiments hitherto made, however, Mr 
Cavendich had found ſome uncertainty in determining 


the point of eaſieſt freezing ; neither could he deter- 


mine whether the cold neceſſary for congelation does 
not increaſe without any limitation in proportion to 
the ſtrength of the acid. A new ſet of experiments 


a Were 


tion. 


tion. 
— — 
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Mr Kicr's 
experi- 
ments, 
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Congela- were thereſore made by Mr Kier to determine this 


point, He had obterved, after a feverc trot at tlie 
end of the year 1774 and beginning of 1785, that 
ſome vitriolic acid, contained iu a corked phial, had 
conpealed, whilc other bottles containing the fame, 
ſome ſtronger and ſome weaker, retained their fluidity. 
As the congclation was naturally jmputed to the cx- 
tremity of inc cold, he Zs aiterwards ſurpriſed to 
find, when the froſt ccaſcd, that the acid remained 
congealed for many days, when the temperature of the 
atmoſphere was ſonictimes above 4c* of Fahrenheit; 
and when the congealed acid was brought into a warm 
room on purpoſe to thaw it, athermometer placed in con- 
tact with it during its thawing continued ſtationaryat 459. 
Hence he concluded, that the freezing and thawing 
point of this acid was nearly at 45% and accordingly, 
on expoſing the liquor which had been thawed to the air 


at the temperature of 30% the congelation again took 


place in a tew hours. From the circumſtance of other 
parcels of the ſame acid, but of different ſtrengths, 
remaining fluid, though they had been expoſed to a 
much greater degree of cold, he was led to believe 
that there muſt be ſome certain ſtrength at which the 
acid is more diſpoſed to congeal than at any other, 
The ſpecific gravity of the acid which had frozen was 
to that of water ncarly as 1800 to 1000, and that of 


the ſtronger acid which had not frozen was as 1246 


dilated it with water, till 


ing ſnow was certain and invariable, 


to 1000, Which is the common denlity of that uſually 


ſold in England; and there was not the leaſt differ- 


ence, excepting in point of ſtrength, between the acid 
which had frozen and that which had not; Mr Kier 
having taken the acid ſome weeks before with his own 
hands from the bottle which contained the latter, and 
it became of the ſpecific 
gravity of 1800. | 

To render the experiment complete, Mr Keir im— 
merſed ſcveral acids of different ſtrengths in melting 
ſnow, inſtead of expoſing them to the air, the tem- 
perature of which was variable, whereas that of melt- 
Thoſe which 
would not freeze in melting ſnow were afterwards im- 
merſed in a mixture of common falt, ſnow, and wa- 
ter; the temperature of which, though not ſo con- 
ſtant and determinate as that of melting ſnow, gene- 
rally remained for ſeveral hours at 18, and was ſome— 
times ſeveral degrees lower. The intention of adding 
water to the ſnow and ſalt was to leſſen the intenſity 
of the cold of this mixture, and to render it more 
permanent than if the ſnow and ſalt alone were mixed. 
The acids which had frozen in melting ſnow were five 
in number; which being thawed and brought to the 


temperature of 60® were found on examination to 


have the following ſpecific gravities, viz. 1786, 1784, 
1780, 1778, 1775. Thoſe which had not congcaled 
with the melting ſnow, but which did ſo with the mix- 
ture of ſnow, ſalt, and water, were found, when 
brought to the temperature of 60?, to be of the fol- 
lowing ſpecific gravities, viz. 1914, 1810, 1804, 1794, 
1790, 1770, 1759, 1750. Thoſe which remained, 
and would freeze neither in melting ſnow nor in the 
mixture of ſnow, ſalt, and water, were of the gra- 
vities 1846, 1829, 1815, 1745, 1720, 1700, 1610, 
1551, From the firſt of theſe it appears, that the 
medium denſity of the acids which ſroze with the na- 
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different temperatures, 
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tural cold was 1780; and from the ſecond, that at the 
dentities of 1796 and 1779 the acid had been incapa- 
ble of frecziug with that degree of cold. Hence it 
follows, that 1720 is nearly the degree of ſtrenyth of 


calteſt freezing, and that an increate or diminntion of 


that deuſity cqual to, th of the whole, renders the 
acid incapable ef freezing with the cold of melting 
ſnow, though this cold is ſomething above the freeziug 
point of the molt cougeulable acid. From the {ccond 
it appears, that by apply ing a more intenſc cold, viz. 
that produced by a nixture of ſnow, falt, and water, 


the limits of the deniuics of acids capable ot congela- 


tion Were extended to about 2,th above or below the 
point of caſieſt freezing : and there ſeems little reaſon 
to doubt, that, by greater augmentations of cold, 
theſe limits may be further cxtcriced ; but in what ra- 
tio theſe augmentations and cxteniions proceed, can- 
not be determined without maiiy obſervations made in 


« Put (fays Mr Keir) though it is probable that 
the moſt concentrated acids may be frozen, provided 
the cold be ſufficicutly intenſe, yet there ſeems reaſon 
to believe, that ſome of the congelations which have 
been obſerved in highly concentrated acids, have been 
effected in conſequence of the denſity of theſe acids 


being reduced nearly to the point of caſy freezing by 


their having abſorbed moiſture from the air: for the 
Duke d'Ayen and M. de Morveau expoſed their acids 
to the air in cups or open velicls; and the latter even 
acquaints us, that on examining the ſpecific gravity 
of the acid which had frozen, he found it to that of 
water as 129 to 74; Which denſity being leſs than 
that of caſieſt freezing, proves that the acid he em- 
ployed, and which he had previouſly concentrated, 


had been actually weikened during the experiment, 


I have ſeveral times expoſed concentrated oil of vitriol 
in open vellcls in froſty weather; and I have ſome- 
times, but not always, obſerved a congelation to take 
place, Upon ſeparating the congealed part, and on 
examining the ſpecific gravity of the latter after it 
had thawed, I found that it had been reduced to the 
point of caſieſt freezing. When the congealed acid 
was kept longer expoſcd it gradually thawed, even 
when the cold of the air increaſcd; the reaſon of which 


is not to be imputed to the heat produced by the 


moiſture of the air mixing with the acid, but princi- 
pally to the diminution below the point of caſieſt free- 
Zing, which was occaſioned by the continued abſorp- 
tion of moiſture from the air, and which rendered the 
acid incapable of continuing frozen without a 
creaſe of cold, 

„% It appears, then, that the concentration of M. de 
Morveau's acid, at the time of its congelation, from 
which circumſtance Mr Cavendiſh infers generally that 


great in- 


Cong ela- | 
tion. 
— — 


the vitriolic acid freezes more eaſily as it is more denſe, 


is not a true premiſe ; and that therefore the inference, 
though juſtly deduced, is invalid. On the contrary, 
there ſeems every reaſon to believe, that as the denſity 
of the acids increaſes beyond the point of eaſieſt free- 
Zing, the facility of the congelation diminiſhes ; at 
leaſt to as great denſity as we have ever been able to 
obtain the vitriolic acid: for if it were poſſible to di- 
veſt it entirely of water, it would probably aſſume a 
ſolid form in any temperature of the air. | 


6 The 
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© The cryſtallization of the vitriolic acid is more or 
leſs diſtinct, according io the ſlowneſs of the forma- 


— — tion of the cryſtals and other favourable circumſtances. 


Sometimes they are very large, diſtinctly ſhaped, and 
hard. Their ſhape is like thoſe of the common mi- 
neral alkali and ſclenite ſpar, but with angles different 
in dimenſions from either of theſe. They are ſolid, 
conſiſting of ten faces; of which the two largeſt are 
equal, parallel, and oppoſite to cach other ; and are 
oblique-angled parallclograms or rhomboids, whoſe 
angles are, as near as could be meaſured, of 105 and 
75 degrees, Between theſe two rhomboidal faces are 
placed eight of the form of trapeziums ; and thus each 
cryſtal may be ſuppoſed to be compounded of two 
equal and ſimilar fruſtuins of pyramids joined together 
by their rhomboidal baſes. They always ſunk in the 
fluid acid to the bottom of the veſſel, which ſhowed 
that their denſity was increaſed by congelation. It 
was attempted to determine their ſpecific gravity by 
adding to this fluid fome concentrated acid, which 
ſhould make them float in the liquor, the examination 
of whoſe ſpecific gravity ſhould aſcertain that of the 
floating cryſtals ; Far they were found to {ink even in 
the moſt concentrated acid, and were conſequently 
denſer, Some of the congealable acid previouſly brought 
to the freezing temperature was then poured into a 
graduated narrow cylindrical glaſs, up to a certain 
mark, which indicated a ſpace equal to that occupied 
by 200 grains of water. The plaſs was placed in a 
mixture of ſnow, ſalt, and water; and when the acid 
was frozen, a mark was made on the part of the glaſs 
to which it had ſunk, Having thawed the acid and 
emptied the glaſs, it was filled with water to the mark 
to which it had ſank by freezing ; and it was then found 
that 15 grains more of water were required to raiſe it 
to the mark expreſſing 200 grains; which ſhows, that 
the diminution of bulk ſuſtained by the acid in freezing 


| had been equal to . : 


Lo of the whole. Computing from 


this datum, we ſhould eſtimate the ſpecific gravity of 


the congealed acid to have been 1924 ; bit as it evi- 
dently contained a great number of bubbles, its real 
ſpecific gravity mult have been conſiderably greater 
than the above calculation, and cannot eaſily be deter- 
mined on account of theſe bubbles. By way of com- 
pariſon, Mr Keir obſcrved the alteration of bulk which 
water contained in the ſame cylindrical veſſel would 
ſuffer by freezing; and found that its expanſion was 
equal to about „th of its bulk. The water had been 
previouly boiled, but nevertheleſs contained a great 
number of air bubbles; ſo that in this reſpect there is 

a conſiderable difference between the congelations of 
Water and the vitriolic acid; thongh perhaps it may 
_ ariſe principally from the bubbles of elaſtic fluid be- 
ing in greater proportion in the one than the other, 

% Greater cold is produced by mixing ſnow or 
pounded ice with the congealed than with the fluid 
vitriolic acid, though the quantity 1s not yet deter- 
mined. Ihe greateſt cold produced by Mr M*Nab at 
Hudſon's Bay, was effected by mixing ſnow with a 
vitriolic acid which had been previouſly congealed; 
and to this circumſtance Mr Cavendiſh imputes the in- 
tenſity of the cold, as the liquefaction both of the 
acid and the ſnow had concurred in producing the 
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room where the thermometer ſtood at 629. 
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ſame effect; while in mixing fluid acids with ſnow, Congela- 


the thawing of the ſnow is probably the only produc- 


tive cauſe, 

To compare the times requiſite for the liquefac- 
tion of 1ce and of congealed oil of vitriol, two equal 
and ſimilar glaſſes were filled, one with the congealable 
vitriolic acid, the other with water; and after havin 
immerſed them in a freezing mixture till both were 
congealed and reduced to the temperature of 289, the 
glailes were withdrawn, wiped dry, and placed in a 
The ice 
thawed in 40 minutes, and the acid in 95; at the 
end of which time the thermometer, which ſtood near 
the glaſſes, had riſen to 64% Hence it appears that 
the congealed acid requires more than twice the time 
for its liquefaction that ice does, though it cannot 
thence be fairly inferred, that the cold generated by 
the liquefaction of the ice and of congealed acid are in 
the above proportions of the times, from the following 
conſiderations, viz. that as, during the liquefaction of 
the ice, its temperature remains ſtationary at 32®, and 
during the liquefaction of the acid, its temperature re- 


mains about 44 or 45%, It appears, that the ice being 
conſiderably colder than the acid, will take the heat 


from the contiguous air much faſter. By this expe- 
riment, however, we know that a conſiderable quantity 


of cold is generated by the liquefaction of the acid; 


and hence it appears probable, that in producing cold 


artificially, by mixing ſnow with acids in very cold 


temperatures, it would probably be uſeful to employ a 
vitriolic acid of the proper denſity for congelation, and 
to freeze it previouſly to its mixture with ſnow. It 
muſt not, however, be imagined, that the cold gene- 
rated by the mixture of theſe two frozen ſubſtances is 


nearly equal to the ſums of the colds generated by the 


ſeparate liquefactions of the congealed acid and ice, 
when ſingly expoſed to a thawing temperature; for 
the mixture reſulting from the liquefaction, conſiſting 


of the vitriolic acid and the water of the ſnow, appears 


from the generation of heat which occurs from the 
mixture of theſe ingredients in a fluid ſtate, to be ſub- 
Jett to different laws than thoſe which rule cither of 
the ingredients ſeparately. | 

« The vitriolic acid, like water and other fluids, is 
capable of retaining its fluidity when cooled conſider- 
ably below its freezing point. A phial containing 
{ome conpealable vitriolic acid being placed in a mix- 
ture of ſalt, ſnow, and water, a thermometer was ſoon 
afterwards immerſed in it while the acid was yet fluid, 
on which it quickly ſunk from 50 to 290. On moving 
the thermometer in the fluid, to make it acquire the 
exact temperature, the mercury was obſerved ſuddenly 
to riſe; and on looking ar the acid, numberleſs ſmall 


cryſtals were obſerved floating in it, which had been 


ſuddenly formed. The degree to which the mercury 
then roſe was 45%; and at another time, while the 
acid was freezing, it ſtood at 450.“ 

From theſe experiments our author infers, © 1. That 
the vitriolic acid has a point of eaſieſt freezing, and 
that this is when its ſpecific gravity is to that of water 
as 1780 to 1000, 2. That the greater or leſs diſpo- 
ſition to congelation does not depend on any other 
circumſtance than the ſtrength of the acid. 3. That 
the freezing and thawing degree of the moſt congeal- 
able acid is about 45 of Fahrenheit's ſcale, It js, 

| | | however, 


tion. 
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however, to be obſerved, that this degree is inferred 
from the temperature indicated by the thermometers 
immericd inthe freezing and thawing acids; but the 
congelation of the fluid acid could never be accom- 
pliſhed without ex poſing it to a greater degree of cold, 
either by expoſing it to the air in froſt / weather or to 


the cold of melting ſnow. 4. Like water, this acid 
poſſelles the property of retaining its fluidity when 
cooled ſcyeral degrees below the freezing point; and 
of riliag ſuddenly to it when its congelation is pro- 
moted by agitation, or by contact cven with a warmer 
thermometer. 5. That, like water and other congela- 
ble fluids, the vitriolic acid generates cold by its lique- 
faction, and heat during its cogelation, though the 
quantity of this heat and cold remains to be deter- 
mined by future experiments, 6. That the acid, by 
congelation, when the circumſtances for diſtinct cry- 


ſtallization are favourable, aſſumes a regular cryſtalline 


form, a conſiderable ſolidity and hardneis, and a den- 
ſity mach greater than it poſſeſſed in its fluid ſtate.” 

Beſides this ſpecies of congelation, the vitriolic acid 
is ſabject to another, probably the ſame deſcribed by 
Baſil Valentine and ſome of the older chemiſts. This 
is eſlected in the ordinary temperature of the air, even 
in ſammer ; and, according to Mr Keir*, is peculiar 
to that ſpecies of oil of vitriol which is diſtilled from 
green vitriol, and which is pollefled of a fmoking qua- 
lity in a high degree; “ for not only the authors 


(ſays Mr Keir), by whom this congelation has been 
obſerved, have given this deſcription of the acid em- 


ployed, but alſo the late experiments of Mr Dolltuſs, 


ſcem to ſhow that this ſmoking _ is eſſential to 


the phenomenon: for neither the acid obtained from 


vitriol, when deprived by reQification of its ſmoking 


quality, nor the Englith oil ot vitriol, which is known 
to be obtained by burning ſulphur, and which does 
not ſmoke, were found by his trials to be ſuſceptible of 
this ſpecics of congelation, It may, however, be 
worth the attention of thoſe chemiſts who have an op- 


portunity of ſeeing this icy d vitriol, as it is called, 


to obſerve more accurately than has yet been done, the 
freezing temperature and the denſity of the congealable 
acids; and to examine whether the denſity of this 
ſmoking acid alſo is connected with the glacial pro- 
perty. It ſeems alſo further deſcrving of inveſtiga- 


tion, whether there be not ſome analogy beiween the 


congelation of the ſmoking oil of vitriol and the very 
curious cryſtallization which Dr Prieſtley obſerved in 
a concentrated vitriolic acid ſaturated with nitrous 
acid vapours; and whether this ſmoking quality does 


not proceed from ſome marine or other volatile acid, 


which may be contained in the martial vitriol whence 
the vitriolic acid is obtained,” 
Mr Keir alſo obſerves, that M. Cornatter has ef- 


fe ted the cryſtallization of vitriolic acid, by diſtilling 


it with nitrous acid and charcoal; and we can, add 
from our own experience, that a cryſtallization in- 
ſtantly takes place on allowing the fumes of the ni- 
trons and vitriolic acids to mix together; and this, 
whether the former be procured from martial vitriol or 
ſulphur, and whether it be in a phlogiſticated ſtate or 
not, concentration in both acids is here the only re- 


CONGER, in zoology. Sce Mok NA. 
CONGERIES, a Latin word, ſometimes uſed in 


3 


1 


or Liberalitas. 


CON 


our langnage for a collection or heap of ſeveral par- Congeſtion 


ticles or bodies united into one maſs or aggregate. 

CONGESTION, in medicine, a maſs or collection 
of humours, crowded together and hardened in any 
part of the body, and there forming a preternatural 
tumor, 

Congeſtion is effected by little and little : in which 
it ditters from defluction, which is more ſudden. 

CONGIARIUM, CoxcGlaky, among medaliſts, 2 
gift or donative repreſented on a medal. The word 
comes from the Latin congius; becauſe the firſt pre- 
ſents made to the people of Rome conſiſted in wine 
and oil, which were meaſured out to them in congii. 
The congiary was properly a preſent made by the em- 
perors to the people of Rome. Thoſe made to the 
ſoldiers were not called corgiaries but donatives, The 
legend on medals repreſenting congiaries, is, Congiarium 
Tiberius gave a conpiary of three hun- 
dred pieces of money to each citizen: Caligula twice 


gave three hundred ſeſterces a head : Nero, whoſe con- 


giaries are the firſt that we find repreſented on medals, 
gave four hundred, 5 
CONGIUS, a liquid meaſure of the ancient Ro. 
mans, containing the eighth part of the amphora, or 
the fourth of the urna, or ſix ſextarii. The congius 


in Engliſh meaſure contains 2,070,676 ſolid inches; 
that is ſeven pints, 4,942 ſolid inches. | | 


CONGLOBATE CLAN D. See ANATOMY. 
CONGLOMERATE CLAN D. hid. 


ConGLOMERATE Flowers, are thoſe growing on 4 


branching foot-ſtalk, to which they are irregularly 
but cloſely connected. 
as Linnæus terms it, is oppoſed to that in which the 
flowers are irregularly and looſely ſupported on their 


ſpecics of the po, feſcue graſs, and a- 
groſtis. | 


CONGLUTINATION, the gluing or faſtening 
any two bodies together by the intromiſſion of a third, 


whoſe parts are unctuous and tenacious, in the nature 
of glue. See GLUE, | 


CONGO, a kingdom of Africa, bounded on the | 


north by the river Zair, or Zarah, which divides it 
from Loanga ; on the ſouth by the river Danda, which 
ſeparates it from Angola; on the eaſt by the king- 
doms of Fungono and Metamba, and the burnt moun- 
tains of the — thoſe of chryſlal or ſalt - petre and ſil- 
ver, or (according to Anthony Cavazzi, a late travel- 
ler into thoſe parts) by the moutains of Boanza, Ber- 
bela, and the great mountain of Chilandia or Aqui- 


londa; and on the weſt by that part of the Atlantic 


ocean called the Ethiopic ſea, or the ſea of Congo. Ac- 


cording to theſe limits, Congo Proper extends about 


three degrees from north to ſouth; lying between 60 
and 9 8. Lat.; but widens in its breadth inland, 


by the courſe of the river Zair, which runs windin 


above two degrees more to the north, Its lengt 
from eaſt to welt is very uncertain, as no obſervations 
have been taken of the exact ſituation of thoſe moun- 
tains which bound it. 


The hiſtory of this kingdom affords but ſew inte- Hiſtory un- 
certain 


fabulous. 


reſting particulars. Before its diſcovery by the Por 
tugueſe, the hiſtory is altogether uncertain and fabu- 
Jous, as the inhabitants were totally unacquainted with 


letters 


This mode of infloreſcence, 


b 
Congo. 
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foot-ſtalks, hence termed a diſſuſe panicle*, The » gee Pan- 
term is exemplified in ſeveral of the graſſes, particu- ce. 
larly in ſome | 


Extent, 
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Congo. letters and learning. $0 litile were they acquainted 
Nich chronology, that it is faid they did not even di- 
ſtinguiſh between day and night; much leſs could they 
compute their time by moons or years; and theretore 
could remember pait tranſactions only by ſaying they 

happened in ſuch a king's reign. ; 
The OBOE The country was diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 
try diſco- 1434. The diſcoverer was named Diego Cam, an 
vered by expert and bold failor. He was very well received 
the Portu- by the natives, and ſent ſome of his men with pre- 
gucſe. ſents to the king; but they being detained by unex- 
pected accidents beyond the promiſed time of their 
return, Cam was ovliged to fall away without them, 
and took with him four youug Congoeſe, as hoita,zes 
for the ſafety of his countrymen. Thele he taught 
the Portugueſe language, in which they made ſuch 
progreſs that king John was highly picaicd, and ſent 
them back next year to Congo with rich preſents; 
charging them io exhort their monarch, in his name, 
to become a convert to the Chriſtian religion, and to 
permit it to be propagated through his dominions. A 
firm alliance was coucluded between the two monarchs, 
which continues to this day, though not without ſome 
interruptions, to which the Portugueſe themiclves have 

given occaſion more than the natives. . 
Caritas Any particular account we have of this Kingdom, 
account of reſts almoſt entirely on the credit of Anthony Cavaz- 
Congo. Zi, the traveller abovementioned. He was a capu- 
| chin-friar, a native of the duchy of Modena, and was 
{ent miſſionary into thoſe parts de propaganda fide, in 
the year 1654, and arrived at Congo the ſame year, 
During his ſtay there, his zcal to make converts made 
him travel through all theſe different kingdoms ; and 
the credit he gained, as well as the great employments 
he was intruſted with, gave him an opportunity of in- 
forming himſelf of every thing relating to them with 
great exactneſs. The extent and ſituation, however, 
he could not poſſibly aſcertain, for want of inſtruments, 
3 lef. hor hath this defect been ſince ſupplied. According 
{ned fince 10 him, the dominions of Congo extended a great deal 
the intro- further eaſtward and ſouthward before the introdnc- 
duction of tion of Chriſtianity than afterwards; a great number 
Chriſtiani- of the ſtates that were under the Congoele monarchs, 
* either as ſubjects, or tributary, having withdrawn 
their allegiance out of diſlike to them on that account. 
Not content With oppoling the officers and troops 
that came annually to raiſe the tribute impoſed by 
the king, they made ſuch frequent and powerful in— 
curſions into his dominions, that they obliged him to 
draw his forces nearer the centre of Congo to pre- 
vent an invaſion; by which means the kingdom, from 
an extent of 600 leagues, was reduced to leſs than one 
1 
Account ot Congo Proper being ſituated within the torrid zone, 
the climate is liable to exceſſive heats : as it lies on the ſouthern 
andſcaſons. fide of the equinoctial, the ſeaſons are of courſe oppo- 
| ſite to ours. They reckon only two principal ſeaſons, 
the ſummer and winter; the former begins in October, 
and continues till February or March; during which 
time the ſan's rays dart with ſach force, that the at- 
moſphere appears to an European to be in a flame, 
The exceſſive heat, however, is mitigated by the equal 
length of the days and nights, as well as by the winds, 
breezes, rains, and dews. The winter takes up the 
other part of the year; and is ſaid by the natives to 
o | | 


be proportionally cold, though toan European it would Corge. 
appear hot. Ilhele two ſcaſons they divide into tix —IT— 


Iciier ones, viz. Matlanza, Neaſu, Ecundi, Quitombo, 
Quibiſo, and Quibangala, _ 

Maſſanza begins with che month of October, which 
is the beginning of their ſpring. The rains begin to 
fall ac that time, and continue during the next two, 
and ſometimes three, months. When they do fo, the 
low lands are commonly overflowed by the extraor- 
dinary floods, and all their corn carried off. A diſ- 
aſter of this Kind is commonly followed by a famine ; 
for the lazy inhabitants take no care to lay up any 
proviſions, although ſuch misfortunes happen very fre- 
quently. "his firſt ſeaſon they reckon commences at 
the time the plants begin to ſpring. 

The {econd ſcaſon, Neaſu, begins about the end of 
January, when the produce of their lands has arrived 


at its full height, and wants but a few days of being 


ripened for harveſt, This firſt crop is no ſooner ga- 
thered in, than they ſow their fields afreſh, their land 
commonly yiclding them two harveſts. 
The third and fourth ſeaſons, called Fcrrndi and 
Quitombo, are frequently blended together towards 
the middle of March, when the more gentle rains be- 
gin to fall, and continue to do ſo till the month of 
May. Theſe two ſcaſons are diſtingnithed by the 
greater or leſler quantity of rain that falls during that 
interval. During the reſt of the time, the air is either 
very clear, hot, and dry; or the clouds being over- 
charged with electric matter, burſt out into the moſt 
terrible thunders and lightnings, without yielding the 
leaſt drop of rain, though they ſeem loaded with it, 
The two laſt, viz. the Qujbiſo and Guibangala, 
make up their ſhort winter, which conſiſts not in froſt 
or ſnow, but in dry, blaſting winds, which {trip the 


earth of all its verdure, till the next Maſſanza begins 


to reſtore them to their former bloom. 

They now divide their year into twelve lunar 
months, and begin it in September. They have alſo 
weeks conſiſting of four days only, the laſt of which 
is their ſabbath ; and ou it they religiouſly abſtain from 
every kind of work. This practice, the compilers of 


the Univerſal Hiſtory conjecture to have ariſen from DAN ex- 
the extreme lazineſs for which this people, and in- ceſſively in- 
deed all the African nations, are ſo remarkable, To dolent. 


this ſhameful indolence alſo is to be aſcribed the little 
produce they reap from their lands, while the Portu- 
gueſe ſeitled among them, who are at more pains in 
the cultivation of theirs, enjoy all manner of plenty, 
The natives, however, had rather run the riſk of the 
moſt terrible famines, than be at the tenth part of the 
labour they ſee the Portugueſe take. They ſeem to 
think it below them to uſe any other exerciſes than 
thoſe of dancing, leaping, hunting, ſhooting, &c.; the 
reſt of their time they ſpene in ſmoking, and down- 
right idleneſs, committing the laborious part of their 
houſchold affairs to their ſlaves, or, in want of them, 
to their wives. Nothing is more common than to ſee 
theſc poor creatures tolling in the fields and woods 
with a child tied to their backs, and fainting under 
their exceſſive labour and heavy birdens, or (which 
is (till worſe) hunger and thirſt, What is yet more 
ſurpriſingly ſhameful is, that though they have plenty 
of domeſtic animals which they might eaſily make ule 
of for cultivating their grounds, and for other labori- 
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their tender females fink under their toil and labour, 
than be at the trouble of breeding up any of theſe uſe- 
ful creatures to their aſſiſtance. 

The ground produces varicty of grain, but nocorn 


produced in or rice except What is cultivated by the Portugueſe, 


Their maize, or Indian wheat, grows very ſtrong, and 
is well laden. This, being well ground, they make 
into bread, or boil with water into a kind of pap. Of 
this they have four kinds ; one of which reſembling 
what we call French wheat, is produced in plenty, 
and makes ſome amends for the want of induſtry in 
the people. They cultivate alſo a variety of the peaſe 


and bean kind: but what they chiefly live upon, as 


moſt ſaitable to their lazy diſpoſition, 1s a kind of nut, 
ike our filberds, which fall to the ground of them- 


ſclves, and are to be found every where; every nut 


that falls to the ground producing a new ſhrub next 
year, They have ſcarcely any fruit-trees but what 
have been brought thither by the Portugueſe. They 
have various forts of palm-trees, uſeful both by their 


fruit, leaves, and their juice, which is eaſily converted 


into wine; alſo by affording a kind of oil with which 
they dreſs their victuals, though the Europeans uſe it 
only to burn in their lamps. They have allo a vaſt 
namber of plants and ſhrabs, which it would be im- 
poſſible to deſcribe or enumerate, Wheat is the only 
thing that the ground will not produce. It puſhes 
forth, indeed, the ſtraw and the ear; the former of 
which grows high cuough, we are told, to hide a man 
on horſeback, but the latter is empty, without one grain 
fit for uſe. Father Labat, however, who had lived a 
conſiderable time in ſome of the American iſlands, 
| where he had obſerved the ſame thing, tells us, that 
be had the curioſity to examine thoſe cars more care- 
fully and had found ſome few grains; and that, ha- 
ving ſowed themafreſh, they produced very long cars, 
full of large heavy grain. Whence he conjectures, 
that if the Portugueſe had tried the ſame experiment 
in their African ſettlements, it might perhaps have 
been attended with the ſame ſucceſs, | 
In the low lands the graſs grows fo high, rank, 
and thick, that it becomes one of the moſt dangerous 
receptacles for wild beaſts, ſerpents, and other venom- 
ous inſets : on this account travelling is exceeding- 
ly hazardous, as they have few beaten roads in the 
whole country, and travellers are obliged to march 
over it through vaſt plains, in continual danger of be- 
ing devoured or ſtung to death; to ſay nothin 
the manifold diſeaſes produced by the unwholeſome 
dews with which the graſs is covered during ſome part 
of the day. The only method of guarding againſt 
all theſe evils effectually, is by ſetting fire to the graſs 
in the hot weather, when it is quite parched by the 
heat of the ſun: but even this cannot be done with- 
out the greateſt danger ; becauſe both the wild beaſts 
and venomous reptiles, being ronſed out of their 
places of retirement, will fly furiouſly at thoſe who 
happen to be in the way. In this caſe there is no 
pollibility of eſcaping, but 1 climbing up the higheſt 
trees, or defending one's ſelf by fire-arms or other 
weapons. In ſuch emergencies, the natives have a 
much hetter chance than the Europeans ; the former 
being able to climb trees with ſurpriſing ſwifineſs ; 
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ceedingly fierce, 
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while the latter muſt be aſſiſted with rope-ladders, Congo. 
which they commonly cauſe their blacks to carry about 


with them, and to go up and faſten to one of the 
branches, | 


The flowers are here exceedingly beautiful and nu- Great va- 
Almoſt every field and grove yields a mich riety of 
nobler proſpect than the Luropean gardens can boaſt flowers. 


merous. 


of, notwithſtanding the pains beſtowed on their culti- 
vation. The flowers are remarkable, not only for 
the prodigious varicty of their colours, but the vaſt 
quantity of heads which grow upon one ſtalk. In 
the day-time, indeed, they ſeem to have loſt their na- 
tural fragrancy ; that being in ſome meaſure exhaled 
by the heat of the ſun : but this is amply compenſated 
after its ſetting, and more eſpecially a little before its 
riſing, when their ſweetneſs is again condenſed, and 
revived by the coldneſs and dews of the night, after 
which they exhale their various refrcſhing ſcents in a 
much higher degree than ours. The lilies, which there 
grow naturally in the fields, valleys, and woods, excel 
thoſe of our gardens, not only in their extreme white- 
neſs, but much more in a delightful fragrancy, without 
oftending the head, as the European lilies do by their 
faintiſh fweetneſs. The tulips which there grow wild, 
though generally called Perſic, have ſomething ſo ſur- 
priſingly charming in the variety and combination of 
their colours, that they dazzle the eyes of an intenſe 
beholder : neither do their flowers grow ſingly as 
with us, but ten or twelve upon one ſ 

this double advantage, that they diffuſe a very revi- 
ving and agreeable ſweetneſs, aud continue much long- 
er in their full bloom. Of the ſame nature are their 
tuberoſes, hyacinths, and other native flowers ; which 
ſpring up in vaſt groups of 100 and 200 from one 


root, though ſomewhat ſmaller than ours; ſome of 


them finely variegated, and all of them yielding an 
agreeable ſmell. The roſes, jeſſamines, and other 
exotics brought thither from Europe or America, come 
up likewiſe in great perfection; but require a conſtant 
ſupply of water, and diligent attendance, to prevent 
them from degencrating. The American jeſſamine, 
in particular, inſtead of ſingle flowers, will grow up by 
dozens in a bunch: ſome of them of an exquilite white, 
and others of the colour of the moſt vivid fire. 


A vaſt variety, of animals of different kinds are Animals 
found in the kingdom of Congo; the chief of which different 
are the elephant. This creature is moſtly found in the kinds. * 


province of Bamba, which abounds with woods, pa- 
ſture, and plenty of water; the elephants delighting 
much to bathe themſelves during the heat of the day. 


They commonly go in troops of an hundred or more; 


and ſome of them are of ſuch a monſtrous ſize, that 
we are told the print of their hoof hath meaſured 
four, nay ſeven, ſpans in diameter. From the hair of 
their tails, and that of ſome other animals, the na- 
tives, eſpecially the women, weave themſelves col- 
lars, bracelets, girdles, &c. with variety of devices 
and figures, which denote their quality; and are in 


ſuch eſteem, that the hair of two elephants tails is 


ſufficient to buy a ſlave. The reaſon of this is, that 
the natives have not the art of taming them, but are 
obliged to ſend ſome of their braveſt and ſtouteſt men 
to hunt them in the woods ; which is not done with- 
out great labour and danger, they being here ex- 
The moſt common way of hunting 

| 5 them 
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Cogno. them is by digging deep holes in the ground, the top 


——— of which they cover with branches and leaves, as is 


practiſed in moſt parts of Ala, | 

Lions, leopards, tigers, wolves, and other beaſts of 
prey, abound here in great plenty, and do much da- 
mage. Here are alſo a vaſt variety of monkeys of all 
ſizes and thapes. The zebra, well known for its ex- 


tremc beauty aud ſwiftneſs, is alſo met with in this coun» 


try. They have alſo a variety of buffaloes and wild 
ailes ; but the dante ſeems to be an animal peculiar to 
this kingdom. It is ſhaped and coloured much like an 
ox, though not ſo large. Its ſkin is commonly bought 
by the Portugueſe, and ſent into Germany to be tan- 
ned and made into targets, which are then called dantes. 
The natives make uſe of their raw hide dried to 
make their ſhields ; which are ſo tough that no arrow 
or dart can pierce them ; and they are allo large 
enough to cover the whole body. The creature is 
vaſtly ſwift ; and when wounded, will follow the {cent 
or ſmoke of the gunpowder with ſuch fury, that the 


hunter is obliged to climb up a tree with all poſſible 
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ſpeed; and this retreat he always takes care to ſecure 


be fore he ventures to fire. The wounded bealt finding 


its enemy out of its reach, ſtays for him at the foot 
of the trec, and will not ſtir from it; of which the 


hunter taking the advantage, diſpatches it with re- 


peated ſhots. The foreſts of Congo alſo ſwarm with 
wild dogs, who, like the wolves, prey upon the tame 
cattle, and are ſo fierce that they will attack armed 
men. Their teeth are exceeding keen and ſharp; 


they never bark, but make a drealful howling when 
famiſhed or in purſuit of their prey. 


This country alſo abounds with all the different 
kinds of birds that are to be found in other warm cli- 


mates. One ſort, which they call birds of muſic, is 
greatly eſteemed, inſomuch that perſons of the higheſt 
rank have from time immemorial taken the greateſt 
delight in keeping them in cages and aviaries for the 


ſake of their ſurpriſing melody. On the other hand, as 


the Congoeſe are ſuperſtitious to the laſt degree, there 
are ſeveral kinds of birds which they look upon as 
ominous, and are ſo terrified at the fight or hearing 
of them, that if they were going to enter upon ever ſo 


momentous an expedition, if they were met in coun- 


cil, or going to engage an enemy with ever ſo great 
an adyantage, the flizht or cry of ſuch birds would 
throw them into a general panic, and diſperſe them in 
the utmoſt haſte and confuſion. The moſt dreadful of 
the ominous kind are the crows, ravens, bats, and 
owls. The great owl is the moſt terrible of all, and 
to him they give the name of kariem pemba, by which 
words they likewiſe denote the devil. 

Fiſh of different kinds abound on the coaſts of Con- 
go in great numbers ; but the inland parts are infeſted 


with ſuch numbers of ſerpents, ſcorpions, and other 
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venomous inſets as are perhaps ſufficient to overba- 


lance every natural advantage we have yet mentioned. 
The moſt pernicious and dangerous kind are the ants ; 
of which they reckon no leſs than fix ſeveral ſpecies of 
different colours and ſizes; all of them formidable on 
acconnt of their prodigious numbers, and the miſchief 
they do not only to the fruits of the earth, but to men 
and beaſts ; whom they will ſurround in the night time, 
and devour even to the very bone. It is a common 
practice, we are told, to condemn perſons guilty of 
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ſome atrocious crimes to be (tripped naked, tied hand 
and foot, and thrown into a hole where theſe inſects 
{warm ; where they are ſure to be devoured by them 
in leſs than 24 hours to the very bones. But crimi- 
nals are not the only perſons who are in danger from 
the jaws of theſe little deyouring inſects. People may 
be attacked by them, as we have already hinted, iu the 
night time, aud while they are ſleeping iu their beds, 
This obliges the natives to be careful where they 
lie down, and to kindle a {mall fire, or at leaſt to have 
a circle of burning hot embers round their beds. This 
caution is {till more neceſſary in the country villages 
and hamlets, where perſons are otherwiſe in danger of 
being attacked by millions of them in the dead of the 
night. In ſuch a caſe, the only expedient to fave one's 


ſelf is to jump up as ſoon as one feels the bite, to bruſh 


them oft with all poſtuble ſpecd, and then at once to ſet, 
the houſe on fire. The danger is ſtill greater in tra- 
velling through the country where a perſon is often 


obliged to take up his lodging on the bare ground: 


and may be overtaken during the heat of the day with 
ſuch profound ſleep, as not to be wakened by theſe di- 
minutive animals till they have made their way through 
the ſkin ; and in ſuch a caſe nothing will prevent their 


Congo. 
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devouring a man alive, though there were ever ſo 


many hands to aſſiſt him. In ſuch incredible quantities 
do theſe creatures abound, notwithſtanding the great 
numbers of monkeys who are continually ferreting the 
ants out of their retrcats, and feed upon them with 
the utmoſt avidity. This can only be aſcribed to the 
natural lazineſs and indolence of the inhabitants ; 
which is ſuch, that they not only neglect to rid their 


lands of them by proper cultivation, but will ſuffer their 


houſes, nay even their very churches, tobe undermined 
by them. Another kind of theſe deſtructive vermin lie 
ſo thick upon the paths and highways, that a perſon 
cannot walk without treading upon, and having his 
legs and thighs almoſt devoured by them. A third ſort 


of a white and red colour, but very ſmall, will pgnaw 


ſtrong cheſt, and in a little while deyour all the 
cloths, linen, and every thing that is in it, A fourth 


ſort, ſmall and black, leave a moſt intolerable ſtench 
upon every thing they touch or crawl over, whe. 


ther cloths or houſehold-ſtuff, which are not eaſily 
ſweetened again; or if they paſs over victuals, they 


are entirely ſpoiled. A fifth ſort harbour chiefly on 


the leaves and branches of trees; and if a man chance 
to climb up thither to ſave himſelf from a wild beaſt, 


their way through the hardeſt wood, penetrate into a 


he is ſo tormented by them, that nothing but the fear 


of the jaws of the one could make him endure the 
ſtings of the other. A ſixth ſort is of the flying kind; 
and is probably one of the former Kinds, that live 
wholly under ground, till nature furniſhes them with 
wings. After this, they riſe in ſuch ſwarms as darken 
the air, and would make terrible havoc among all 
kinds of vegetables, did not the natives come out 
againſt them in whole companies, and by dint of flaps, 
and other flat weapons, knock them down by myriads, 
and then laying them in heaps, ſet fire to their wings, 
which half broils them for food, Amidſt all this va- 
ricty of pernicious inſects, however, they have one 
ſpecies of a more friendly and profitabie kind, viz. 


the induſtrious bee, which furniſhes the inhabitants 


with honey and wax in ſuch plenty, that there is 
1 | — ſcarce 
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ſcarce a hollow tree, clift of a rock, or chop of the 
carth, in which their combs are not found in great 
quantities. | 

With reſpect to the populouſneſs of the kingdom of 
Congo, ſome authors, writing either from mere conjec- 
ture, or at beſt precarious interences, have repreſented 


it as thinly peopled. The accounts of the miſſionarics 
and Portugueſe, however, are directly oppoſite to 
theſe, They found the country for the moſt part co- 
vered with towns and villages, and theſe ſwarming with 
inhabitants; the citics well filled with people, parti- 
cularly the metropolis, which is ſaid to contain above 
50,000 ſouls, The provinces, though not equally 
populous, yet in the whole make up ſuch an amount, 
as plainly proves, that what is wanting in the one is 
amply made up by the other, We are told, that the 
duchy of Bamba is ſtill able to raiſe 200, 0 O fighting 
men, and was formerly in a condition to raiſe double 
that number ; and that the army of the king of Conpo, 
in the year 1665, conſiſted of 900,000 fighting men, 
who were attended by an infinite number of women, 
children, and ſlaves. The numbers of the Congoeſe 
will appear the more credible, when we conſider the 
extreme fecundity of their women, the hardineſs with 


which they bring up their children, and the ſtoutneſs ; 


and healthineſs of their men. In ſome villages, if the 
miſlionarics are to be credited, the number of children 
is ſo great, that a father will part with one or two, 
for any commodity he wants, or cven for ſome trifling 
bawble he fancies ; ſo that the number of ſlaves they 


| ſell abroad ſeldom amounts, cammunibus annis, to leis 


15 
Congoe ſe 


than 15,000 or 16, % . | 
There is ſcarce a nation on earth that have a higher 


have a high opinicn of themſelves or their country, than the Con- 


opinion of 
themſelves. 


goeſe, or that is more hardened againſt all conviction 
to the contrary, from reaſon, experience, or the moſt 
impartial compariſon with other countries in Europe 
or Alia. Indeed, it is impoſſible they ſhould think 
otherwiſe, when it is one of the fundamentals of their 
belief, that the reſt of the world was the work of an- 


gels, but that the Kingdom of Congo, in its full and 


ancient extent, was the handywork of the Supreme 
Architect ; and inuſt of courſe have vaſt prerogatives 
and advantages over all others, When told of the 
magnificence of the European and Aſiatic courts, their 
immenſe revenues, the grandeur of their palaces and 
edifices, the richneſs and happineſsof their ſubjects, the 
great progreſs they have made in the arts and ſciences, 


to which their country is wholly a ſtranger, they cool- 


ly anſwer, that all this comes vaſtly ſhort of the dig- 
nity and ſplendor of the Kings and kingdom of Congo; 
and that there can be but one Congo in the world, to 
the happineſs of whoſe monarch and people all the 


reſt were created to contribute, and to whoſe treaſury 


the ſex and rivers pay their conſtant tribute of *zimbis 
(or ſhells, which are their current coin) ; whilſt other 
princes muſt condeſcend to enrich themſelves by dig- 
ging through rocks and mountains, to come at the cx- 
crements of the earth, ſo they ſtyle gold and filver 
which are in ſuch requeſt among other nations. Ac- 
cordingly, they imagine, that the nations which come 


to traffic with them, are forced to that ſervile employ- 


ment by their poverty and the badneſs of their coun- 


try, rather than induced to it by luxury or avarice ; 
whilſt they themſelves can indulge their natural indo- 
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of wine or brandy. : | 
Thereligion of the Conpoeſe in many parts is down- Reli 
right 1dolatry, accompanied with the moſt ridiculous 


CON 


lence or ſloth, though attended with the moſt pinching 
poverty, rather than diſgrace the dignity of their blood 
by the leaſt effort of induſtry, which, how laudable 
and beneficial ſocver, is looked upon by them as on! 
a leſler degree of flavery. But though they generally 
clteem it fo much below their dignity to apply to any 
uſctul work, they think it no diſgrace to beg o1 ſteal. 
With reſpect to the firſt, they are ſaid tobe the moſt 
ſhameleſs and importunate beggars in the world. They 
will take no denial, ſpare no crouching, lying, prayers, 
to obtain what they want, nor curſes and ill language 
when ſent away without it. With regard to the laſt, 
they deem no thett unlawful or ſcandalous, except it 
be committed in a private manner, without the know- 
ledge of the perſon wronged. It is eſteemed a piece 
of bravery and gallantry to wrench any thing from 
another by violence; and this kind of theft is ſo com- 
mon, not only among the vulgar, but alſo among the 


Congo- 
| 6 
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Their ſloth, 
Y pride, &c, 


great ones, that they make no ſcruple, in their travels 


trom place to place, to ſeize not only upon all the 
proviſions they meet with in towns and villages, but 
upon every thing elſe that falls in their way. Theſe 


_ violences oblige the poor people to conceal the few va- 


luables they have, in ſome ſecret place out of the 


knowledge and reach of thoſe harpies ; and they think 


themſclyes well off if they can eſcape a ſevere baſtona- 


ding, or other cruel uſage frequently inflicted upon 


them, in order to make them diſcover the place of their 
concealment. 


The complexion of the natives, both men and wo- 


men, is black, though not in the ſame degree; ſome 


being of a much deeper black than others. Their 
hair is black and finely curled ; ſome have it alſo of a 
dark ſandy colour : their eyes are moſtly of a fine 
lively black; but ſome are of a dark ſea colour, They 


have neither flat noſes nor thick lips like the Nubiaus 


and other negroes. Their ſtature is moſtly of the 


middle tize ; and, excepting their black complexion, 
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they much reſemble the Portugueſe, In their temper 


they are miſtruſtful, envious, jealous, and treacherous ; 
and where they once take a diſtaſte or affront, will 
ſpare no pains, nor ſtick at any means, however baſe, 


to be avenged of, and cruſh their enemy under their 


feet. There 13 no ſuch thing among them as natural 
affection. A huſband, if an heathen, may take as 
many wives as he pleaſes ; and if aChriſtian, may have 
any number of concubines, whom he may divorce at 
pleaſure, or even ſell them though with child. 


ſcarce one among them who will not ſell a fon or a 
daughter, or perhaps both, for a piece of cloth, a col- 
lar or girdle of coral or beads, and often for a bottle 


ſaper{litions, and the moſt abſurd and deteſtable rites 
invented by their gangas or prieſts; and even in thoſe 
parts where Chriſtianity is profeſſed, it is ſo darkened 
by ſuperſtitions of one kind or other, that we may 
juitly queſtion whether the people are any gainers by 
the exchange. 

The government of this kingdom is monarchical, 
and as deſpotic as any in Aſia or Africa, 
are the ſole proprietors of all the lands within their 


dominions; and theſe they can diſpoſe of to whom 


they 


S0 
little regard have they for their children, that there is 
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CON [ 
they pleaſe, upon condition they pay a certain tribute 
out of them : upon failure of the payment of which, 
or any other neglect, they turn them out. Even the 
princes of the blood arc ſubjected to the ſame law; ſo 
that there is no perſon of any rank or quality what- 
ever that can bequeath a foot of land to his heirs or 
ſucceſſors; and when theſe owners under the crown 
die, the lands immediately return to it again, whether 


they were in their poſſeſſion, or had been left to cver 


ſo many tenants under them; ſo that it entirely de- 
pends on the prince whether theſe lands ſhall be conti- 
nued in the ſame, or be diſpoſed into other hands. 
The Portugueſe, however, ſince their ſettling in theſe 
parts, have prevailed upon the monarchs to permit the 
heirs and ſucceſſors to continue in the quiet poſleſſion 
of ſuch lands, in order to avoid the confulions, or even 
rebellions, which the alicnation and deprival of them 
frequently occaſioned, and to oblige the tenants of 
them to pay their tribute more exactly and readily 
than they did before. . | | 

St Salvador is the chief place of traſhc the Portu- 
gueſe and other Europeans have in this country. 
There are thought to be about 4000 of them ſettled 
here, who trade with molt parts of the kingdom. 
The chief commoditics they bring thither are either 
the product of Brazil or European manufactures, 
The former conſiſt chiefly of grains, fruits, plants, &c.; 
the latter of Turkey carpets, Engliſh cloth, and other 


ſtaffs ; copper, braſs veſlels, ſome kinds of blue car- 


then-ware, rings, and ornainents of gold, ſilver, and 
other baſer metals ; coral, glaſs beads, bugles, and 
other trinkets ; light ſtuffs made of cotton, woollen, 
and linen for cloathing ; and a great variety of tools 


and other utenſils. In return for theſe, they carry off 


lity 


a great number of ſlaves, amounting to 15,000 or 16,000 
annually, as we have already obſerved. Formerly 
they uſed alſo to carry away clephants tecth, furs, 


and other commodities of the country; but theſe. 


branches of commerce are, now greatly decayed, and 
the flave-trade is what the Portugueſe merchants prin- 
cipally depend on. | 1 

 Conco, a term applied to tea of the ſecond qua- 


CONGREGATION, an aſſembly of ſeyeral eccle- 
ſiaſties, united ſo as to conſtitute a body. 
The term is principally uſed for aſſemblies of cardi 

nals appointed by the pope, and diſtributed into ſeve- 
ral chambers, for the diſcharge of certain functions 
and juriſdictions, after the manner of our offices and 
courts. The firſt is the congregation of the holy of- 
fice, or the inquiſition: the ſecond, that of juriſdic- 
tion over biſhops and regulars : the third, that of coun- 
cils ; this has power to interpret the council of Trent: 
the fourth, that of cuſtoms, ceremonies, precedencies, 
canonizations called the congregation of rites : the fifth, 
that of St Peter's fabric, which takes cognizance of 
all canſes relating to piety and charity, part whereof 
is due to the church of St Peter: the fixth, that of 
waters, rivers, roads : the ſeventh, of fountains and 
ſtreets : the eighth, that of the index, which examines 
the books to be printed or corrected : the ninth, that 
of the council of ſtate, for the management of the 
territories belonging ro the pope and church (ſee 
CaMERIINGO) : the tenth, de bang regimine ; of which 


two laſt the cardinal-nephew is chief; the eleventh, 
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church. 


manded the congreſs, 


CON 


that of money: the twelfth, that of biſhops, wherein Congrega- 


thoſe who are to be promoted to biſhoprics in Italy 
are examined; this is held before the pope : the thir- 


tion 


teenth, that of conliſtorial matters; the chief whereof Congreve. 


is the cardinal-dean : the fourteenth, a congregation 
for propagating the faith(ſee Co.LEGE) 
titteenth, that of eccleſiaſtical immunity, for ſettling 
ſuits againſt churchmen. There is allo a congrega- 
tion of alms, which takes care of every thing that re- 
Jates to the ſubſiſtence of Rome and the ſlate of the 


CONGREGATION is alſo uſed for a company or ſo- 
cicty of religious cantoncd out of this or that order; 


and makinp, as it were, an interior order, or a ſubdi- 


viſion of the order itſelf. Such are the congregations 


of the oratory, and thoſe of Cluny, &c. among the 


Benedictines. 

The word is alſo uſed for aſſembli es of pious perſons 
in manner of fraternities, frequent among the Jeſuits 
in honour of the Virgin, &c. It is likewiſe applied to 


the audience in a church, particularly as conſiſting 


of the inhabitants of the ſame pariſh. 55 

CONGREGATIONALIS TS, in church 
a ſect of Proteſtants who reject all church government, 
except that of a ſingle congregation under the direction 
of one paſtor, 


CONGRESS, in political affairs, an aſſembly of com- | 


miſſioners, envoys, deputies, &c. from ſeveral courts 
meeting to concert matters for their common good, 


ConGRESs, in America, is theafſembly of delegates | 


from the United States, See AMERICA. 

CoNnGRESs, in a judicial ſenſe, the trial made by 
appointment of a judge before ſurgeons and matrons, in 
order to prove whether or no a man be impotent, be- 
fore ſentence is paſſed for the diſſolut ion of a marriage 
ſolicited upon ſuch a complaint, | EL 


Neither the civil nor canon law makes any mention 


of the trial of virility by congreſs. It had its origin 
in France from the boldneſs of a young fellow, who, in 
open court, having been hard preſſed by his wife, de- 
The judge, ſurpriſed with the 
novelty of the demand, found it could not be denied, 
as being the ſureſt evidence that the caſe could admit 
of. In time it becauſe a branch in the French juriſpru- 
dence, and was authoriſed by decreets and arrets. It 
obtained for about 120 years ; and was annulled by an 
arret of parliament in 1677, as being found precarious ; 


ſome having failed under the experiment out of mere 


modeſty and ſhame, which is found to have the ſame 
effect with actual impotency. 

CONGREVE (William), a younger brother of an 
ancient family in Statfordſhire. His father was employ- 
cd in the ſtewardſhip of the great eſtate of the Earl of 


Burlington in Ireland, where he reſided many years; and 


dur author was born there in 1672. Mr Congreve en- 
tered into the Middle-Temple when he came to Eng- 
land, and began to ſtudy the law; but his bias was 
toward polite literature and poetry. His firſt perfor- 
mance was a noval, intituled, Incognita, or Love and 
Duty reconciled, He ſoon after began his comedy of 


the 0/d Bachelor; vw hich was the amuſement of ſome 


leiſure hours during a ſlow recovery from a fit of illneſs 
ſoon after his return to England; yet was in itſelf fo 
perfect, that Mr Dryden, on its being ſhown to him, 
declared he had never in his life ſeen ſuch a firſt play. 


When 


: and the 


hiſtory, 


CON 


was but 19 years old at the time of his writing it, be- 
came now conſidered as a prop to the declining ſtage, 
and a riſing genius in dramatic poetry, The next year 
he produced the Double Dealer; which, for what rea- 
{on is not obvious, did not meet with ſo much ſuccets 
as the former, The merit of his firſt play, however, 
had obiained him the favour and patronage of Lord 
Halifax, and ſome peculiar mark of diſtinction from 
Oneen Mary; on whoſe death, which happened in the 
cloſe of this year, he wrote a very elegant elegiac pa- 
ltoral. In 1695, when Betterton opened the new 
honfe in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, Mr Congreve, joining 
with him, gave him his comedy of Love for Love, with 
which the company opened their campaign; and which 
met with ſuch ſacceſs, that they immediately offered 


the author a ſhare in the management of the houſe, on 


condition of his furniſhing them with one play yearly. 
This offer he accepted; but whether through indo- 
lence, or that cortectneſs which he looked upon as ne- 
ceſſary to his works, his Mow wing Bride did not come 
out till 1697, nor his Way of the World till two years at- 
ter that. The indifferent ſucceſs this laſt mentioned 
play, thongh an exceeding good one, met with from 


the public, completed that diſguſt to the theatre, 


which a long conteſt with * Collier, Who had 
attacked the immoralitics of the Engliſh ſtage, and 
more eſpecially ſome of his pieces, had begun, and he 
determined never more to write for the ſtage, How- 
cver, thovgh he quitted dramatic writing, he did not 


lay down the pen entirely; but occaſionally wrote 


many little pieces both in proſe and verſe, all of which 
ſtand on the records of literary fame. 
ſible, however, that he might not ſo ſoon have given 
way to this diſpaſt, had not the caſineſs of his cir- 
cumſtances rendered any ſubſervience to the opinions 
and caprice of the town abſolutely unneceſſary to him. 
For his abilities having very early in life raiſed him to 
the acquaintance of the Earl of Halifax, who was 
then the Mæcenas of the age; that nobleman, deſirous 
of raiſing, ſo promiſing a genius above the neceſlity of 
too haſty ro tions made him one of the commiſ- 
lioners for licenſing hackney-coaches; or, according to 
Coxcter, a commiſſioner of the wine-licence, He ſoon 
after beſtowed on him a place in the pipe-office ; and 
not long after gave him a poſt in the cuſtoms worth 
Goo l. per annum, In the year 1718, he was appoint- 
ed ſecretary of Jamaica; ſo that, with all together, his 
income towards the later part of his life was upwards 
of 12001, a- year. 5 

The greateſt part of the laſt 20 years of his life 
was ſpent in eaſe and retirement; and he either did 
not, or affected not to give himſelf any trouble about 
reputation. Yet ſome part of that conduct might pro- 
ceed from a degree of pride; to which purpoſe, T. 
Cibber, in his lives of the poets, Vol. IV. p. 93. re- 
lates the following anecdote of him: When the ce- 
lebrated Voltaire was in England, he waited upon Mr 
Congreve, and paſſed ſome compliments upon the me- 
rit and reputation of his works. Congreve thanked 
him; but at the ſame time told that eue fo- 
reſpner, that he did not chooſe to be conſidered as an 
anthor, but only as a private gentleman, and in that 
light expected to be viſited. Voltaire anſwered, that 


11 
Congreve, When brought on the ſtage in 1693, it met with ſuch 
S—— univerſal approbation, that Mr Congreve, though he 
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It is very poſ- 


CON 


if he had never been any thing but a private gentle- Congruity. 
man, in all probability he had never been troubled — 


with that vitit.” He obſerycs, in his own account of 
the tranſaction, that he was not a little diſguſted with 
ſo unſcaſonable a piece of vanity. 

Towards the cloſe of his life he was much aflited 
with the gout ; and making a tower to Bath for the be- 


nefit of the waters, was unfortunately overturned in 


his chariot; by which, it is ſuppoſed, he pot ſome 
inward bruiſe, as he ever after complained of a pain 
in his fide; and, on his return to London, continu- 
ed gradually declining in his health, till the 19th of 
1729, when he died, aped 57; and, on the 
lowing, was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
the pall bcing ſupported by perſons of the firſt di- 
ſtinction. 
CONGRUITY, a ſuitableneſs or relation of agree - 
ment between things. | 
The terms congruily and proprizty are not applicable 
to any ſingle object: they imply a plurality, and ob- 
vioully ſignify a particular relation between different 
objects. Thus we currently ſay, that a decent garb is 
ſuitable or proper for a judge; modeſt behaviour for a 
young woman; and a lofty ſtyle for an epic poem: 
and, on the other hand, that it is unſuitable or incon- 
gruous to ſce a little woman ſunk into an overgrown far- 
thingale, a coat richly embroidered covering coarſe and 
dirty linen, a mean ſubject in an elevated ſtyle, an ele- 
vated ſubject in a mean ſtyle, a firſt miniſter darning 
his wife's ſtocking, or areverend prelate in lawn ſleeves 
dancing a hornpipe. | | | 
The perception we haye of this relation, which 
ſcems peculiar to man, cannot proceed from any other 
cauſe, but from a /*»/e of congruity or propriety ; for, 
fuppoling us deſtitute of that ſenſe, the terms would 
be to us unintelligible. Fog 
It is a matter of experience, that congruity or pro- 
priety, wherever perceived, is agreeable ; and that in- 
congruity or impropriety, wherever perceived, is diſ- 
agreeable. Theonly difficulty is, to aſcertain what are 
the particular objects that in conjunction ſuggeſt theſe 
relations; for there are many objects that do not: the 
ſea, for example, viewed in conjunction with a pic- 
ture, or a man viewed in conjunction with a moun- 
tain, ſuggeſt not either congruity or incongruity. It 
ſeems natural to infer, what will be found true by in- 
duction, that we never perceive congruity nor incon- 
gruity but among things that are connected together 
y ſome relation; ſuch as a man and his actions, . 
principal and his acceſſories, a ſubject and its orna- 
ments. We are indeed ſo framed by nature, as, a- 
mong things ſo connected, to require a certain ſuit- 
ableneſs or correſpondence, termed congruity or pro- 
priety ; and to be diſpleaſed when we find the oppoſite 
relation of incd1gruity or impropriety. | | 
It things connected be the ſubject of congruity, it 
is reaſonable before-hand to expect, that a degree of 
congruity ſhould be required proportioned to the de- 
gree of the connection. And upon examination we 
find this to hold in fact: where the relation is inti- 


mate, as between a cauſe and its effect, a whole and 


its parts, we require the ſtricteſt congruity ; but 
where the relation is ſlight, or accidental, as among 
things jambled together in the ſame place, we require 
little or no congruity : the ſtricteſt propriety is re- 
—— - = r uired 
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Congruity. quired in behaviour and manner of living; becauſe a 
man is connected with theſe by the relation of cauſe 


and effect: the relation between an edifice and the 
ground it ſtands upon, is of the moſt intimate kind; 
and therefore the ſituation of a great houſe vught to 
be lofty ; its relation to neighbouring hills, rivers, 
planes, being that of propinquity oaly, demands but 
a ſmall ſhare of congruity : among members of the 
ſame club, the congruity ought to be conſiderable, 
as well as among things placed for ſhow in the ſame 
niche: among paſſengers in a ſtage-coach, we re- 
quire very little congruity : and leſs ſtill at a public 
Gettucle. | | | | 

Congruity is ſo. nearly allied to beauty, as com- 
monly to be held a ſpecies of it; and yet they differ 


ſo eſſentially as never to coincide : beauty, like colour, ball, will appear not altogether ſo decent at public wor- 


is placed upon a ſingle ſubject; congruity upon a pla- 


rality : further, a thing beautiful in itſelf, may, with 


relation to other things, produce the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of 
incongruity. | 
Congruity and propriety are commonly reckoned 
ſynonymous terms ; but they are diſtinguiſhable ; and 
the preciſe meaning of each muſt be aſcertained. Con- 
gruity is the genus of which propriety is a ſpecies; 
for we call nothing propriety, but that congruity or 
ſuitableneſs which ought to ſubſiſt between ſenſible be- 
ings and their thoughts, words, and actions. 
In order to give a full view of theſe ſecondary rela- 


tions, we ſhall trace them through ſome of the moſt 
The relation of a part 


conſiderable primary relations. 
to the whole, being extremely intimate, demands the 


utmoſt degree of congruity; even the ſlighteſt devia- 


tion is diſguſtful. | 
Examples of congruity and incongruity are furniſh- 
ed in plenty by the relation between a ſubject and its 
ornaments. A literary performance intended merely 
for amuſement, is ſuſceptible of much ornament, as 
well as a muſic-room or a play-houſe ; for in gaiety, 
the mind hath a peculiar reliſh for ſhow and decora- 
tion. The moſt gorgeous apparel, however improper 


in tragedy, is not unſuitable to opera- actors: the truth 


is, an opera, in its preſent form, is a mighty fine 
thing ; but as it deviates from nature in its capital cir- 
cumſtances, we look not for nature nor propriety in 
thoſe which are acceſſory. On the other hand, a ſerious 
and important ſubject admits not much ornament ; nor 
a ſabject that of itſelf is extremely beautiful: and a 
ſubj ect that fills the mind with its loftineſs and gran- 
deur, appears beſt in a dreſs altogether plain. 

To a perſon of a mean appearance, gorgeous appa- 
rel is unſuitable; which, beſides the incongruity, has a 
bad effect; for by contraſt it ſhows the meanneſs of 
appearance in the ſtrongeſt light. Sweetneſs of look 
and manner, requires ſimplicity of dreſs, joined with 
the greateſt elegance. A ſtately and majeſtic air re- 
quires ſumptuous apparel, which ought not io be 
gaudy, nor crowded with little ornaments. A woman 
of conſummate beauty can bear to be highly adorned, 
and yer ſhows beſt in a plain drefs :- 


- For lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt. 3 
Thomſon's Autumn, 208. 


Congruity regulates not only the quantity of orna- 
ment, but alſo the kind. The ornaments that em- 


3 
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belliſh a dancing-room ought to be all of them gay. Congruity. 


CON 


No picture is proper for a church but what has feli 
gion for its ſubject. All the ornaments upon a ſhicld 
ought to relate to war; and Virgil, with great judy- 
ment, confines the carvings upon the ſhicld of A ncas 
to the military hiſtory of the Romans: but this beau- 
ty is overlooked by Homer; for the bulk of the ſculp- 
ture upon the ſhield of Achilles, is of the arts of peace 
in general, and of joy and feſtivity in particular : the 
author of Telemachas betrays the ſame inattention, in 
deſcribiny the ſhicld of that young hero. 

In judging of propriety with regard to ornaments, 
we miſt attend, not only to the nature of the ſubject 
that is to be adorned, but alſo to the circumſtances in 
which it is placed : the ornaments that are proper for a 


ſhip ; and the ſame perſon eught to dreſs differently 
for a marriage- ſeaſt and for a burial. 

Nothing 1s more intimately related to a man, than 
his ſentiments, words, and actions; and therefore we 
require here the ſtricteſt conformity, When we find 
what we thus require, we have a lively ſenſe of pro- 
priety : when we find the contrary, our ſenſe of im- 


propriety is not leſs lively. Hence the univerſal diſ- 


taſte of affectation, which conſiſts in making a ſhow of 
greater delicacy and refinement than is ſuited either to. 
the character or circumſtance of the perſon. 
Congruity and propriety, wherever perceived, ap» 
pear agreeable ; and every. agrecable object produceth 
in the mind a pleaſant emotion: incongruity and im- 
propriety, on the other hand, are diſagreeable ; and 
of courſe produce painful emotions. Theſe emo- 
tions, whether pleaſant or painful, ſometimes vaniſh _ 
without any conſequence ; but more frequently oc- 
caſion other emotions, which we procced to cxem- 
plify. | | 1 
When any ſlight incongruity is perceived in an ac- 
cidental combination of perſons or things, as of paſ- 
ſengers in a ſtage-coach, or of individuals dining at 
an ordinary ; the painful emotion of incongruity, after 
a momentary exiſtence, vaniſheth without producing 
any effect. But this is not the caſe of propriety and 
impropriety: voluntary acts, whether words or deeds, 
are imputed to the author ; when proper, we reward 
him with our eſteem ; when improper, we puniſh him 
with our contempt. Let us ſuppoſe, for example, a 
generous action ſuited to the character of the anthor, 
which raiſes in him and in every ſpectator the pleaſant 
emotion of propriety : this emotion generates in the 
author both ſelf eſteem and joy ; the former when he 
conſiders the relation to the action; and the latter when 
he conſiders the good opinion that others will entertain 
of him: the ſame emotion of propriety produceth in 
the ſpectators eſteem for the author of the action; and 
when they think of themſelves, it alſo produceth, by 
means of contraſt, an emotion of humility, To diſco- 
ver the effects of an unſuitable action, we muſt invert 


each of theſe circumſtances : the painful emotion of 


impropriety generates in the author of the action both 
humility and ſhame ; the former when he conſiders 
his relation to the action, and the latter when he con- 
ſiders what others will think of him: the ſame emo- 
tion of impropriety produceth in the ſpectators con- 
tempt for the author of the action; and it alſo pro- 
duceth, by means of contraſt, when they think of 


theme 
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Congruity. themſclves, an emotion of ſelt-· eſteem. Here then are 
many diftcrent emotions, derived from the ſame action, 


conſidered in ditterent views by difterent perſons ; a 
machi:e provided with many ſprings, and not a little 
complicated, Propricty of action, it would ſcem, is 
a chief favourite of nature, when ſuch care and ſoli— 
citude is beitowed upon it. It 1s not left ro our 
own choice; bur, like jaſtice, is required at our 
hands; and, like juſtice, is enforced by natural re- 
wards and punihments: a man cannot, with impunity, 
do any thing unbecoming or improper ; he ſutters the 
chaſtiſement of contempt inflicted by others, and of 
ſhame inflicted by himſclf. An apparatus fo compli- 
cated, and ſo ſingular, ought to roc our attention: 
for nature doth nothing iu vai; and we may con- 
clude with great certainty, that this curious branch of 
the human conſtitution is intended for ſome valuable 
purpole. oo 5 | 

A groſs impropriety is puniſhed with contempt and 
indignation, which are vented againſt the offender by 
correſponding external expreſſions : nor is even the 
ſlighieſt impropriety ſuffered to paſs without ſome de- 
gree of contempt. But there are improprieties, of 
the (lighter kind, that provoke laughter: of which 
we have cxamples without end, in the blunders and 
abſurditics of our own ſpecies : ſuch improprieties re- 
ceive a different puniſhment, as will appear by what 
follows. 
occaſioned by an impropricty of this kind, uniting in- 
timately in the mind of the ſpectator, are expreſled 
externally by a peculiar ſort of laugh, termed a /augh 
of deriſion or ſcorn. An impropriety that thus moves 
not only contempt, but Jaughter, 1s diſtinguiſhed by 


the epithet of ridiculous; and a laugh of deriſion or 


ſcorn is the puniſhmeat provided for it by nature. Nor 
ought it to cſcape obſervation, that we are ſo fond of 
inflicting this puniſhment, as ſometimes to exert it even 
againſt creatures of an inferior ſpecies; witneſs a tur- 
ky cock ſwelling with pride, and ſtrutting with diſplay- 
ed feathers ; a ridiculous object, which in a gay mood 
is apt to provoke a laugh of deriſion. 

We mult not expect, that theſe different impro— 
prietics are ſcparated by diſtin& boundaries: for of 
impropricties, from the ſlighteſt to the moſt groſs, 
from the moſt riſible to the moſt ſerious, there are de- 
grees without end. Hence it is, that in viewing ſome 
unbecoming actions, too riſible for anger, and too ſe- 
rious for deriſion, the ſpectator feels a fort of mixt 


emotion, partaking both of deriſion and of anger; 
which accounts ſor an expreſſion, common with reſpect 


to the impropricty of ſome actions, that we know not 
whether to laugh or be angry. | 

It cannot fail to be obſerved, that in the caſe of a 
rifible impropriety, which is always ſlight, the con- 
tempt we have for the offender is extremely faint, tho“ 
derition, its gratification, is extremely pleaſant, This 
diſproportion between a paſſion and its gratification, 
ſeems not conformable to the analogy of nature, In 
looking about for a ſolution, we muſt reflect upon 
what is laid down above, that an improper action not 
only moves our contempt for the author, but alſo, by 
means of contraſt, ſwells the good opinion we have 
of ourſelves. This contributes, more than any cther 
article, to the pleaſure we have in ridiculing follies 
and abſurdities ; and accordingly, it is well known, 
that they who put the greateſt value upon themſeclve 
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aid from contempt. 


Her. 


The emotions of contempt and of laughter 
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are the moſt prone to laugh at others. Pride, which is Congruity, 
a vivid palſion, pleaſant in iiſelt, and not leſs ſo in 


its gratification, would fingly be ſufficient to account 
for the pleaſure of ridicule, without borrowing any 
Hence appears the reaſon of a 
noted obſervation, That we are the moſt diſpoſed to 
ridicule the blunders and abſurditics of others, when 


we are in hiph ſpirits; for in high ſpirits, telf-conccit 
diſplays itfelt with more than ordinary vigour, 


With regard to the final cauſes of congruity and 
impropricty; one, regarding congruity, is pretty ob- 
vious, that the ſenſe of congruity, as one principle of 
the fine arts, contributes in a remarkable degree to 
our entertainment. Congruity, indeed, with reſpect 
to quantity, coincides with proportion: when the 
parts of a building are nicely adjuſted to each other, 
it may be ſaid invitferently, that it is agreeable by the 
congruity of its parts, or by the proportion of its parts. 
But propriety, which regards voluntary agents only, 
can never be the ſame with proportion: a very long 
noſe is diſproportioned, but cannot be termed impro- 
In ſome inſtances, it is true, impropricty coin- 
cides with diſproportion in the ſame ſubject, but never 
in the ſame reſpect; for example, a very liule man 
buckled to a long toledo : confidering the man and the 
ſword with reſpect to ſize, we perceive a diſpropor- 


tion; conſidering the ſword as the choice of the man, 


we perceive an impropriety. 
Ihe ſenſe of impropricty with reſpect to miſtakes, 


blunders, and ablurditics, is happily contrived for the 


good of mankind. In the ſpectators, it is productive 


of mirth and laughter, excellent recreation in an in- 


terval from buſineſs. But this is a trifle in reſpe& of 
what follows, It is painful to be the ſubject of ridi- 
cule ; and to puniſh with ridicale the man who is 
guilty of an abſurdity, tends to put him more upon his 
guard in time coming. Thus even the moſt innocent 
blunder is not committed with impunity ; becauſe, 
were errors licenſed where they do no hurt, inatten- 
tion would grow into a habit, and be the occaſion of 
much hurt. | | 

The final cauſe of propriety as to moral duties, is 
of all the moſt illuſtrious. To have a juſt notion of 
it, the moral duties that reſpect others muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe that reſpect ourſelves. Fidelity, 
gratitude, and the forbearing injury, are examples of 
the firſt ſort ; temperance, modeſty, firmneſs of mind, 
are examples of the other: the former are made duties 
by the ſenſe of juſtice ; the latter by the ſenſe of pro- 
pricty, Here is a final cauſe of the ſenſe of pro- 
priety, that muſt rouſe our attention. It is undoubt- 
edly the intereſt of every man, to ſuit his behaviour 


to the dipnity of his nature, and to the ſtation allotted 


him by Providence; for ſuch rational conduct con- 
tributes in every reſpect to happineſs, by preſerving 
health, by procuring plenty, by gaining the eſteem of 
others, and, which of all is the greateſt bleſſing, by 
gaining a juſtly-founded ſelf-eſteem. But in a matter 
ſo eſſential to our well-being, even ſelf-intereſt is not 
relied on: the powerful authority of duty is ſuperad- 
ded to the motive of intereſt, The God of nature, in 
all things eſſential to our happineſs, hath obſerved one 
uniform method: to keep us ſteady in our conduct, he 
hath fortified us with natural laws and principles, 
which prevent many aberrations, that would daily hap- 
pen were we totally ſurrendered to ſo fallible a 3 as 

| uman 
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our conduct with reſpect to ourſelves ; as juſtice is the 
natural law that regulates our conduct with reſpect to 
others. We call propriety a law, not leſs than juſtice ; 
becauſe both*are equally rules of conduct that oug lit 
to be obeyed : propriety includes this obligation ; tor 
to ſay an action is proper, is, in other words, to ſay, 
that it og to be performed; and to ſay it is impro- 
per, is, in other words, to ſay that it ozght to be for- 
borne. It is this very character of ought and ſhould 
that makes juſtice a law to us; and the ſame charac- 
ter is applicable to propriety, though perhaps more 
faintly than to juſtice : but the difference is in degree 
only, not in kind; and we ought, without helitation 
or reluctance, to ſubmit equally to the government of 
both. | | 

But it muſt, in the next place, be obſerved, that to 
the ſenſe of propricty, as well as of juſtice, are annexed 
the ſanctions of rewards and puniſhments ; which evi- 
dently prove the one to be a law as well as the other. 
The ſatisfaction a man hath in doing his duty, joined 


with the eſteem and good-will of others, is the reward 


that belongs to both equally. The puniſhments alſo, 
though not the ſame, are nearly allied; and differ in 
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degree more than in quality. Diſobedience to the law Congruity» 


of juſtice, is puniſhed with remorſe ; diſobedience to 
the law of propriety, with ſhame, which is remorſe in 
a lower degree, Every tranſgreſſion of the law of ju- 
{tice raiſes indignation in the beholder; and ſo doth 
every flagrant tranſgreſlion of the law of propriety. 
Slighter improprieties receive a milder puniſhment : 
they are always rebuked with ſome degree of con- 
tempt, and frequently with deriſion. In general, it is 
true, that the rewards and puniſhments annexed to the 
ſenſe of propriety, are lighter in degree than thoſe 
annexed to the ſenſe of juſtice : which is wiſely or- 
dered, becauſe duty to others is ſtill more eſſential to 
ſociety than duty to ourſelves ; for ſociety could not 
ſubſiſt a moment were individuals not protected from 
1 headſtrong and turbulent paſſion of their neigh- 

urs. | 

CONT, a ſtrong town of Italy in Piedmont, and ca- 
pital of a territory of that name, with a good citadel, 
The town being divided into two factions, it ſurrender- 
ed to the French in 1641; but was reſtored to the 
Duke of Savoy ſoon after. It is ſcated at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Greſſe and Sture. E. Long. 7. 
29. N. Lat. 44. 23. | 


CONIC SECTIONS 


A RE curve lines formed by the interſections of a 
cone and plane. 
If a cone be cut by a plane through the vertex, 
the ſection will be a triangle ABC, Plate CXLVI. 
„„ = 
If a cone be cat by a plane parallel to its baſe, the 
ſection will be a circle. If it be cut by a plane DEF, 
fig. 1. in ſuch a direction, that the ſide AC of a tri- 
angle paſſing through the vertex, and having its baſe 
BC perpendicular to EF, may be parallel to DP, the 
ſection is a parabola; if it be cut by a plane DR, 
fig. 2. meeting AC, the ſection is an ellipſe ; and if it 
be cut by a plane DMO, fig. 3. which ſhould meet AC 
extended beyond A, it is an hyperbola. _ 
If any line HG, fig. 1. be drawa in a parabola per- 
pendicular to DP, the ſquare of HG will be to the 
ſquare of EP, as DG to DP; for let LHK be a ſec- 


tion parallel to the baſe, and therefore a circle, the 


rectangle LGK will be equal to the ſquare of HG, 
and the rectangle BPC equal to the ſquare of EP; 
therefore theſe ſquares will be to each other as their 
rectangles; that is, as BP to LG, that is DP to DG, 


Deſeription of Conic Sectious on a Plane. 
t. A NAB O A. 


« ET AB, fig. 4. be any right line, and C any point 
without it, and DKP a ruler, which let be placed in 
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in ſuch a manner that one ſide of it, as DK, be ap- 
plied to the right line AB, and the other fide KF 
coincide with the point C; and at F, the extremi- 
ty of the ſide KF, let be fixed one end of the thread 
FNC, whoſe length is equal to KF, and the other 
extremity of it at the point C, and let part of the 
thread, as FG, be brought cloſe to the fide KF by 
a ſmall pin G; then let the ſquare DKF be moved 

Vor. V. | 


the ſame plane in which the right line and point are, 


« from B towards A, fo that all the while its fide DK 
c be applied cloſe to the line BA, and in the mean 
e time the thread being extended will always be ap- 
ce plied to the ſide KF, being ſtopt from going from 
6 it by means of the ſmall pin; and by the motion of 
« the ſmall pin N there will be deſcribed a certain 
« curve, which is called a /emi-parabola, _ 
And if the ſquare be brought to its firſt given po- 
& ſition, and in the ſame manner be moved along the 
« line AB, from B towards H, the other ſemi-para- 
« bola will be deſcribed.“ | | 
The line AB is called the direFrix; C, the focus; 


Con. 
— — 


any line perpendicular to AB, a diameter; the point 


where it meets the curve, its vertex; and four times 


the diſtance of the vertex from the directrix, its latus 


rectum or parameter. BY | 
2. ELLIPSE. 


« If any two points, as A and B, fig. 5. be taken 
in any plane, and in them are fixed the extremities 
of a thread, whoſe length is greater than the diſ- 
tance between the points, and the thread extended 
by means of a {mall pin C, and if the pin he moved 
round from any point until it return to the place 
from whence it began to move, the thread being 


« the figure which the ſmall pin by this revolution 
6 deferibes is called an e//ip/e.” 5 

The points AB are called the foci; D, the centre; 
EF, the tranſverſe axis; GH, the /eſſer axis; and any 
other line paſſing through D, a diameter. vs 


3. HYPERBOLA. 
« If tothe point A, fig. 6. in any plane, one end 
« of the rule AB be placed, in ſuch a manner, that 


« about that point, as a centre, it may freely move; 
| | — 728 2g « and 


extended during the whole time of the revolution, 


3 


Manner. 


to the tranſverſe axis. 
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« and if to the other end B, of the rule AB, be fixed 
ce the extremity of the thread BDC, whoſe Jength 1s 


« ſmaller than the rule AB, and the other end of the 
te thread, being fixed in the point C, coinciding with 
& the ſide of the rule AB, which is in the ſame plane 


„ with the given point A; and let part of the thread, 
« as BD, be brought cloſe to the (ide of the rule AB, 


« by means of a ſmall pin D; then let the rule be 
« moved about the point A, from C towards T, the 
« thread all the while being extended, and the re- 
« maining part coinciding With the tide of the rule 
« being ſtopt from going from it by means of the 
« ſmall pin, and by the motion of the ſmall pin D, a 
« certain figure is deſcribed which is called the ſemi- 


« hyperbola,” 


The other ſemi-hyperbola is deſcribed in the ſame 
way, and the oppoſite HKF, by fixing the ruler to 
C, and the thread ro A, and deſcribing it in the ſame 
A and Care called focz; the point G, which 
biſects AC, the centre; KE, the tranſverſe axis; aline 
drawn through the centre meeting the hy perbolas, a 
tranſyerſe diameter; a line drawn through the centre, 
perpendicular to the tranſverſe axis, and cut off by 
the circle MN, whoſe centre is E, and radius equal to 


CG, is called the ſecond axis. 


If a line be drawn through the vertex E, equal and 
parallel to the ſecond axis GP and GO be joined, they 
are called aſſymptotes. Any line drawn through the 
centre, not mecting the hyperbolas, and equal in 
length to the part of a tangent parallel to it, and in- 


tercepted betwixt the aſſymptotes, is called a /2cond 


diameter. | 

An ordinate to any ſection is a line biſeted by a 
diameter and the abſciſla, the part of the diameter cut 
oft by the ordinate, 


Conjugate diameters in the ellipſe and hyperbola 


are ſuch as mutually biſcct lines parallel to the other; 
and a third proportional to two conjugate diameters 


is called the /atus rectum of that diameter, which is the 
firſt in the proportion. 


In the parabola, the lines drawn from any point to 
the focus are equal to perpendiculars to the directrix; 


being both equal to the part of the thread ſeparated 


from the ruler, 

In the ellipſe, the two lines drawn from any point 
in the curve to the foci are equal to cach other, being 
equal ro the lenyth of the thread; they are alſo equal 
In the hyperbola the difterence 
of the lines drawn from any point to the foci is equal, 
being equal to the difference of the lengths of the ru- 
ler and thread, and is equal to the tranſverſe axis. 

From theſe fundamental properties all the others are 


derived. | | | . 
The ellipſe returns into itſelf, The parabola and 


hyperbola may be extended without limit. 

Every line perpendicular to the directrix of a pa- 
rahola meets it in one point, and falls afterwards 
within it; and every line drawn from the focus meets 
it in one point, and falls afterwards without it. 


dicular to the directrix, will meet it again, but only 
once. 

Every line paſſing through the centre of an ellipſe 
is biſccted by it; the tranſyerſe axis is the greateſt of 


And 
every line that paſſes through a parabola, not perpen- 


all theſe lines; the leſſer axis the leaſt; and theſe near- 
er the tranſyerſe axis greater than thoſe more remote. 

In the hyperbola, every line paſſing through the 
centre, is biſected by the oppoſite hyperbola, and the 
tranſverſe axis is the leaſt of all theſe lines; alſo the 
ſecond axis is the leaſt of all the ſecond diameters, 
Every line drawn from the centre within the angle 
contained by the aſſy mptotes, meets at once, and falls 
afterwards within it ; and every line drawn through 
the centre without that angle, never meets it; and a 
line which cuts one of the aſſymptotes, and cuts the 
other extended beyond the centre, will mect both the 
oppolite hyperbolas in one point. 

If a line GM, fig. 4. be drawn from a point in a 
parabola perpendicular to the axis, it will be an ordi- 
nate to the axis, and its {quare will be equal to the 
rectangle under the abſciſſa MI and latus rectum ; for, 
becauſe GMC is a right angle, GM is equal to the 
ditterence of GC? aud CM“; but GC is equal to GE, 
which is equal to MB; therefore GM is equal to 
BMYCM*; which, becauſe CI and IB are equal, is 
(8 Euc. 2.) equal to four times the rectangle under MI 


and IB, or equal to the rectangle under MI and the 


latus rectum, 

Hence it follows, that if different ordinates be 
drawn to the axis, their ſquares being each equal to 
the rectangle under the abſciſſa and latus rectum, will 
be to each other in the proportion of the abſciſſas, 
which is the ſame property as was ſhown before to 
take place in the parabola cut from the cone, and 
proves thoſe curves to be the ſame. 

This property is extended alſo to the ordinates o 
other diameters, whoſe ſquares are equal to the rec- | 
tangle under the abſciſſas and parameters of their re- 
ſpective diameters. | 3 

In the ellipſe, the ſquare of the ordinate is to the 


_ rectangle under the ſegments of the diameter, as the 


ſquare of the diameter parallel to the ordinate to the 
ſquare of the diameter to which it is drawn, or as the 
firſt diameter to its latus rectum; that is, LK“ fig. 5. 
is to EKF as EF to GH. OE | | 

In the hyperbola, the ſquare of the ordinate is to 


the rectangle contained under the ſegments of the dia- 


meters betwixt its vertices, as the ſquare of the dia- 
meter parallel to the ordinate to the ſquare of the dia- 
meter to which it is drawn, or as the firſt diameter 
to its latus rectum; that is, SX“ is to EXK as MN? 
to KET, 

Or if an ordinate be drawn to a ſecond diameter, 


its ſquare will be to the ſum of the ſquares of the ſe- 
cond diameter, and of the line intercepted betwixt 


the ordinate and centre, in the ſame proportion : that 
is, RZ“ fig. 6. is to ZG“ added to GM, as KEA to 
MN". Theſe are the moſt important properties of 
the conic ſections; and, by means of theſe, it is de- 


monſtrated, that the figures are the ſame deſcribed on 


a plane as cut from the cone; which we have demon 


ſtrated in the caſe of the parabola. | 


Sect. II. Equations of the Conic Sections 


ARE derived from the above properties, The equa- 
tion of any curve, is an algebraic exprefſion, which 
denotes the relation betwixt the ordinate and abſciſſa; 
the abſciſſa being equal to x, and the ordinate equal to A 


_ Sec. II. 


Sect; II. 


If p be the parameter of a parabola, then y* & 
which is an equation for all parabolas, 
It a be the diameter of an ellipſe, p its parameter; 


then y* : ax xx: : p: a; andy v an 
equation for all ellipſes. 


If a be a tranſverſe diameter of a hyperbola, p its 
parameter; then : a-x+xx:; : p: 4, and y* = 


Eres. 

If a be a ſecond diameter of an hyperbola, then y* = 
aa xx :: ꝓ: 4 andy! Ex, which are e- 
quations ſor all hyperbolas. 


As all theſe equations are expreſſed by the ſecond 


powers of x and y, all conic ſections are curves of the 
ſecond order; and converſely, the locus of every 
quadratic equation is a conic ſection, and is a parabola, 
ellipſe, or hyperbola, according as the form of the 
equation correſponds with the above ones, or with 
ſome other deduced from lines drawn in a different 
manner with reſpect to the ſection, _ 


Sect. III. General Properties of Conic Sections. 


A tangent to a parabola biſects the angle contain- 
ed by the lines drawn to the focus and directrix; in 
an ellipſe and hyperbola, it biſects the angle contained 
by the lines drawn to the foci. 

In all the ſcctions, lines parallel to the tangent are 
ordinates to the diameter paſſing through the point of 
contact; and in the ellipſe and hyperbola, the diame- 
ters parallel to the tangent, and thoſe paſſing through 
the points of contact, are mutually con jugate to each 
other. If an ordinate be drawn from a point to a di- 
ameter, and a tangent from the ſame point which 
meets the diameter produced; in the parabola, the 
part of the diameter betwixt the ordinate and tan- 


gent will be biſected in the yertex ; and in the ellipſe 
and hyperbola, the ſemi-diameter will be a mean pro- 


portion betwixt the ſegments of the diameter betwixt 


the centre and ordinate, and betwixt the centre and 


tangent. _ 

The parallelogram formed by tangents drawn thro' 
the vertices of any conjugate diameters, in the ſame 
ellipſe or hyperbola, will be equal to each other. 


SECT. IV. Properties peculiar to the Hype#bola. 


As the hyperbola has ſome curious propertics ari- 

ſing from its aſſymptotes, which appear at firſt view 
almoſt incredible, we ſhall briefly demonſtrate them : 
1. The hyperbola and its aſſy inptotes never meet; 
if not, let them meet in S, fig. 6. ; then by the pro- 
perty of the curve the rectangle KXE is to SX as 
GE to GMior EP“; that is, as GX to SX; where- 
fore, KXE will be equal to the ſquare of GX; but 
the fectangle KXE, together with the ſquare of GE, 
is alſo equal to the {quare of GX ; which 1s abſurd. 

2. If aline be drawn throngh a hyperbola parallel 
to its ſecond axis, the rectangle, by the ſegments. of 
that line, betwixt the point in the hyperbola and the 
aſſymptotes, will be equal to the ſquare of the ſecond 
axis. 

For if SZ, fig. 6. be drawn perpendicular to the ſe- 
cond axis, by the property of the curve, the ſquare of 


CONIC SECTIONS: 


MG, that is, the ſquare of PE is to the ſquare of GE, 
as the ſquares ZG and the. ſquare of MG together, 
to the ſquare of SZ, or GX : and the ſquares of RX 
and GX are in the ſame proportion, becauſe the tri- 
angles RXG, PEG are cquiangular; therefore the 
ſquares ZG and MG are equal to the ſquare of RX ; 
from which, taking the equal ſquares of SX and ZG, 
there remains the rectangle RSV, equal to the ſquare 
of MG. 


3. Hence, if right lines be drawn parallel to the ſe- 


cond axis, cutting an hyperbola and its aſſy mptotes, 


the rectangles contained betwixt the hyberbola and 


points where the lines cut the aſſymptotes will be e- 
qual to each other; for they are ſeverally equal to 
the ſquare of the ſecond axis. 

4. If from any points, and S, in a hyperbola, there 
be drawn lines parallel to the aſſy mptotes da SQ and 
Sb dc, the rectangle under d and d c will be equal to 
the rectangle under QS and $5; alſo the parallelo- 


grams d a, Ge, and SQG , which are <quiangular, 
and conſequently proportional to the rectangles, are 


canal. Rea 
For draw YW RV parallel to the ſecond axis, the 
rectangle Y 4 W is equal io the rectangle RSV; 


wherefore, WD is to SV as RS is todY, But be- 


cauſe the triangles RQS, AYD, and GSV cd W, are 


equiangular, WA is to SV as cio 8, and RS is to 
D as SQ to da; Wherefore, 4 c eis to S bas SQ to 


da: and the rectangle 4e, d a, is equal to the rect- 


angle Os, S 6. 

5. The aſſy mptotes always approach nearer the hy- 
perbola. | Eo 
For, becauſe the rectangle under SO and Sb or 
OG, is equal to the rectangle under d and de, or 
AG, and QG is greater than a G; therefore a d is 
greater than OS. 

9. The aſſy mptotes come nearer the hyperbola than 
any aſſignable diſtance. 

Let X be any ſmall line. 
the hyperbola, and draw d a, dc, parallel to the aſ- 
ſymptotes; and as X is to d a, ſo let a G be to G2 


Draw Qs parallel to a 4, meeting the hyperbola in 8, 
then Qs will be equal to X. For the rectangle Sg 

will be equal to the rectangle da G; and conſequently . 
 SQis to d a as AG to G. 


f any point be taken in the aſſymptote below I „ 
c 


it can caſily be ſhown that its diſtance is leſs than 
line X, | 35 | 


Scr. V. Areas contained by Conic Sections. 


THE area of a parabola is equal to ;; the area of a 
circumſcribed parallelogram. 


The area of an ellipſe is equal to the area of a circle 


whoſe diameter is a mean proportional betwixt its 
greater and leſſer axes. | 

If two lines a dand OS, be drawn parallel to one 
of the aſſymptotes of an hyperbola, the ſpace a OS d, 
bounded by theſe parallel lines, the aſſy mptotes and 


the hyperbola will be equal to the logarithm of aQ, 


whoſe module is a d, ſuppoſing a G equal to unity. 
Sect. VI. Curvature of Conic Sections. 
TRE curvature of any conic ſection, at the vertices 


of its axis is equal to the curvature of a circle whoſe 
diameter is equal to the parameter of its axis. 55 
— — Tt 2 . 


Take any point, as d, in 
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If a tangent be drawn from any other point of a 
conic ſection, the curvature of the ſection in that point 
will be equal to the curyature of a circle to which the 
ſame line is a tangent, and which cuts off from the 
diameter of the ſection, drawn through the point, a 
part equal to its parameter, 


Sect, VII. Uſ/*s of Conic Settions, 


Any body, projected from the ſurface of the earth, 
deſcribes a parabola, to which the direction whercin 
it is projected is a tangent : and the diſtance of the 
directrix is equal to the height from which a body 
muſt fall to acquire the velocity wherewith it is pro- 
jected: hence the properties of the parabola are the 
foundation of gunnery, _ 1 8 

All bodies acted on by a central force, Which de- 
creaſes as the ſquare of the diſtances increaſes, and 


impreſſed with any projectile motion, making any 


angle with the direction of the central force, muſt de- 
ſcribe conic ſections, having the central force in one 
of the foci, and will deſcribe parabolas, cllipſes, and 
hyperbolas, according to the proportion betwixt the 


cemral and projectile force, This is proved by direct 


demonſtration. 


— BI 


0 


Conichthy- CONICHTHYODONTES, or PLEcTRONITE, 
odontes in natural hiſtory, one of the three names the foſſile 


teeth of fiſhes are known by. 


Coniffale. CONIFERA, in botany, an order of plants in the 
Spartan 


— . . . 1 
Fragmenta methodi naturalisof Linnæus, containing the 


following genera, viz. cupreſſus, ephedra, cquiſctum, 
Juniperus, pinus, taxus, thuja. | 


CONIFEROUS T&EEts, ſuch as bear hard dry ſeed- | 


veſſels of a conical figure; conſiſting of ſeveral woody 
parts, being moltly (caly, adhering cloſely together, 
and ſeparating when rip ee. | 

CONIMBRICA Le: cog.), a town of Luſita- 
nia, on the ſonth ſide of the river Monda; from the 
ruins of which aroſe Coimbra, in its neigbourhood, a 
city of Portugal. W. Long. 9. 5. Lat. 40. 16. 

-CONINGSECK, a town of Suabia in Germany, 
and capital of a county of the ſame name. E, Long. 
9. 23. N. Lat. 47. 50. ; 

CONJOINT, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies united or 
connected. 

Confunt Degrees, in muſic, two notes which fol- 
low each other immediately in the order of the ſcale, 
as ut and re. EE e 

Cover Tetrachords, two tetrachords, or fourths, 
where the ſame chord is the higheſt of one and the 
loweſt of the other. | | STS 

CONISSAL AX, in natural . a claſs of foſſils 
naturally and eſſentially compounded, not inflammable, 
nor ſoluble in water, found in detached maſſes, and 
formed of cryſtalline matter debaſed by earth. 

Of this claſs there are two orders, and of each of 
theſe only one genus. Coniſſalæ of the firſt order are 
found in form of a naturally regnlar and aniform pow- 
der; all the gennine particles of which are nearly of 


one determinate ſhape, appearing regularly concreted, 
and not fragments of others once larger. Coniſſalæ of 


The great principle of gravitation acts in this man- 
ner; and all the heavenly bodies deſcribe conic ſec- 
tions having the ſun in one of the foci ; the orbits of 
the plaucts are ellipſes, whoſe tranſverſe and leſſer 


diameters are nearly equal: it is uncertain whether 


the comets deſcribe ellipſes with very unequal axes, 
and fo return after a great number of years; or whe- 


ther they deſcribe parabolas aud hyperbolas, in which 
calc they will never return. 


Sect, VIII. Uſes of Conic Sections in the Solution of 


Geometrical Problems. 


Many problems can be ſolved by conic ſections that 
cannot be ſolved by right lines and circles. The fol- 
lowing theorems, which follow from the ſimpler pro- 
perties of the ſections, will give a ſpecimen of this. 

A point equally diſtant from a given point and a gi- 
ven line, is ſituated in a given parabola, 

A point, the ſum of whoſe diſtances from two given 


points is given, is ſituated in a given ellipſe.. 


A point, the difference of whoſe diſtances from two 
Jae points is given, is ſituated in a given hyper- 
=. | ; | 


6 0: MN: 


the ſecond order are found in form of a rude, irregu- Conjugate 


lar, and ſhapeleſs powder, the particles of which are 


never of any determinate figure, but ſeem broken Conium. 
fragments of once larger maſſes. = 


To the former genus belong the different kinds of 
ſand; and to the latter the ſaburræ, or gritts. 


CONJUGATE vue, or Axis, of as Elite, 


the ſhorteſt of the two diameters, or that biſccting 


the axis. 


CONJUGATION, in grammar, a regular diſtri- 
bution of the ſeveral inflexions of verbs in their differ- 


ent voices, moods, tenſes, numbers, and perſons, ſo as 


to diſtinguiſh them from one another. See GRAMMAR 
and LANGUAGE. 


CONIUM, xtmLock: A genus of the digynia or- 


der, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 45th order, 


Umbellatz. The partial involucra are halved, and moſt- 
ly triphyllous; the fruit ſubgloboſe and quinque-ſtria- 
ted, the ſtriz crenated on cach ſide. 
three; 1. The naculatum, or greater hemlock, grows na- 


naturally on the ſides of banks and roads in many parts 


of Britain. It is a biennial plant which periſhes after 
it has ripened its ſeeds. It hath a long 1aper root 
like a parſnip, but ſmaller. The ſtalk is 3 ſpot- 
ted with purple, and riſes from four to upwards of ſix 
feet high; branching out toward the top into ſeveral 


ſmaller ſtalks, garniſhed wich decompounded leaves, 


whoſe lobes are cut at the top into three parts; theſe 
are of a lucid green, and have a diſagreeable ſmell. 
The ſtalks are terminated by umbels of white flowers, 
each being compoſed of about ten rays or ſmall um- 
bels, and have a great number of flowers, which ſpread 
open, each ſitting upon a diſtinct footſtalk; the ſeeds 
are ſmall and channelled, and like thoſe of anniſeed. 
It flowers in June, and the ſceds ripen in autumn. 


The ſpecies are 


Se: VIII. 


Conĩum 


Conjura- 
tion. 


— 


or poultice, as a diſcutient. 


in chin-cough, and various other diſeaſes. 


degree, when uſed in any conſiderable quantity. 


CON 


2. The renuifolium, with ſtriated ſeeds, differs from 
the firſt in having taller ſtalks, which are not ſo much 
ſpotted. The leaves are much narrower, and of a 
paler green; and this difference is conſtant. It is a 
biennial plant, and grows naturally in Germany. 3. 
The africanum, with prickly ſeeds, it a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The plant rarely grows above 
nine inches hiph : the lower leaves are divided like 
thoſe of the ſmall wild rue, and are of a greyiſh co- 
lour, thoſe upon the ſtock are narrower, but of the 
ſame colour; theſe are icrminued by ambels of white 
flowers, cach of the larger umbels being compoſed of 
three ſmall ones; the 1nvolucrum hath three narrow 
leaves ſituated under the umbel. This flowers in July 
and ripens ſeed in autumn, ſoon after which the plants 
decay. 

Meticinal Uſes, The firll ſpecies is ſometimes ap- 
plicd externally, in a form of decoction, infuſion, 
Theſe are apt to exco- 
riate, and their vapour is to ſome partictflarly diſa- 
grecable and hurtful. The ſtalks are inſignificant, 
and the roots very virulent. With regard to its vir- 
tue When taken internally, it has been generally ac- 
counted poiſonous; which it donbtleſs is, in a high 
But 
Dr Stoerk has lately found, that in certain ſmall doſes 


it may be taken with great ſafety; and that, without 
at all diſordering the conſtitution, or even producing 


any ſenſible operation, it ſometimes proves a powerful 
reſolvent in many obſtinate diſorders, In ſcirrhus, the 
internal and external uſe of hemlock has been found 


uſeful, but then mercury has been generally uſed at 
the ſame time. 


In open cancer, it often abates the 
pains, and is tree from the conſtipating effects of opi- 
um. It is likewiſe uſed in ſcrophulous tumours and ul- 
cers, and in other ulcers that are only defined by the 
term ill- conditioned. It is alſo recommended by ſome 
Its com- 
mon, and perhaps beſt form, is that of the powdered 
leaves, in the doſe at firſt of two or three grains a- day, 
which in ſome caſes has been gradually increaſed to 
upwards of two ounces a-day, without producing gid- 
dineſs. An extract from the ſeeds is ſaid to produce 
giddineſs ſooner than that from the leaves. Hence, 
while both the London and Edinburgh colleges have 
given a place to the ſuccus ſpiſſatus cicutæ, into the 
pharmacopceia of the latter an extractum ſeminum ci- 
cutæ is alſo introduced. | 

_ CONJUNCT, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies conjoin- 


cd, concurrent, or united. 


Conzuncr Rights, in Scots law. See Law, Part III. 
11* e . | 
Conjuncrt, or Confident 
Ibid. no clxxxiii. 8, | 
CONJUNCTION, in aſtronomy, the meeting of 
two or more ſtars or planets in the ſame degree of the 
Zodiac, V 
Coxjuxcriox, in grammar, an indeclinable word 
or particle, which ſerves to join words and ſentences 
together, and thereby ſhows their relation or depend- 
ence upon one another. See GRAMMAR. 
CONTURATION, magic words, characters, or ce- 


Perſons, in Scots law. 


remonies, whereby evil ſpirits, tempeſts, &c. are ſup- 


poſed to be raiſed, or driven away. The Romiſh 
prieſts pretend to expel devils, by preparing holy wa- 
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ter in a particular manner, and ſprinkling it over the 


| tudes 44 and 450. 


CON. 


polleſſed, with a number of conjuratious and cxor— 
eiſms. ä 

Some authors make the difference between couju— 
ration aud wuchcraft to contiit in this; that the for- 
mer effects its end by prayers and invocation of God's 
name, &c, to compel the devil to do what is deſired, 
ſo that the conjurer is ſuppoled to be at war with the 


devil, and that evil ſpirit to act merely out of con- 


; 
* 7 
* 9 ® 


10 
Connect 
cut. 
— Famed 


ſtraint: whereas the latter attains its cad by an im- 


mediate application to the devil himſelf; and the de- 
vil's complaiſance is ſuppoſed to be the conſequence of 


ſome compact between them, fo that the devil and the 


witch have a good underſtanding together. Both theſe, 
again, differ from enchanting and ſorcery ; in that 
ticſe latter operate ſecretly and {lowly by ſpells, charms, 
&c. without ever calling on the devil, or having any 
conference with him. 
Cox N Sce Corp. 5 
CONNAUGHT, one of the four provinces of Ire- 
land, bounded on the eaſt by that ot Leinſter, on the 
weſt by the ocean, on the north and north-weſt by 
part of the occan and province of Ulſter, and on the 
ſouth and caſt by Munſter. 
length, and 84 in breadth. It has no rivers of any 
great note beſides the Shannon, It has ſeveral con- 
venicnt bays and creeks, and is fertile in many places. 
It had ſeveral dangerous bogs, over-run with woods, 


which are now in ſome meaſure cleared away. This 


province produces abundance of cattle, ſheep, deer, 


hawks, and honey; but the inhabitants being lazy, it 


is the leaſt cultivated of all the four provinces, It 
contains 1 arbiſhopric, 5 biſhoprics, 6 counties, 7 
market towns, 8 places of trade, 10 boroughs that ſend 
members to parliament, 47,256 houſes, 24 old caſtles, 
beſides fortreſſes that have been erected of late, and 
330 pariſhes. The principal town is Galway. 
CONNADUS, CEyLon sUMACH : A genus of the 
decandria order, belonging to the monodelphia claſs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking with thoſe 
of which the order is doubtful. The ſtigma is limple, 
the capſule bivalved, unilocular, and monoſpermous. 
There 1s hat one ſpecies, viz. The monocarpus. This 
is a native of India, and riſes with a ligneous ſtalk 
eight or ten feet high, which is hard, rigid, and co- 
vered with a black bark, and divides upward into two 


It is about 130 miles in 


or three branches garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, ha- 


ving long footſtalks placed alternate. It is propagated 


by cutting, and is to be treated in the ſame manner 


with other tender exotics. 5 | | 
_ CONNECTICUT, a large river which gives 
name to one of the five ſtates of New England, 
(ſee the next article), It riſes in a ſwamp on 
the height of land, in Lat. 45. 10. Long. 4. E. 


After a ſleepy conrſe of eight or ten miles, it tumbles Mor/e's 
over four ſeparate falls, and turning weſt keeps cloſe Geography. 


under the hills which form the northern boundary of 
the vale through which it runs. The Amonooſuck 
and Iſrael rivers, two principal branches of Connecti- 


cut river, fall into it from the eaſt, between the lati- . 


Between the towns of W alpole 
on the eaſt, and Weſtminiſter on the welt, fide of the 
river, are the great Falls. The whole river, compreſ- 
ſed between two rocks ſcarcely 30 feet aſunder, ſhoots 
with amazing rapidity into a broad baſon below. 2 
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Connedti- theſe falls, a bridge 160 feet in length, was built in 


Cat. 


of ſouth. 


place, as the river runs, is 36 miles, 


mcadows arc covered with water. At Hartford 


1754, under which the higheſt floods may paſs with- 
ont detriment, This is the firſt bridge that was ever 
erc.tcd over this noble river. Above Deerticld in Mal- 
{achuets it receives Deerfield river trom the welt, 
and Miller's river from the caſt, after which it turns 
weltcrly in a ſinuous conrſe to Fighting falls, and a 
little after tumbles over Deerficld falls, which are im- 
paliible by boats. At Windſor in Connecticut it re- 
ccives Farmington river from the welt; and at Hart- 
ford incets the tide. From Hartford it pallcs on in a 
crooked courte, until it falls into Long Iſland found, 
between Saybrook and Lyme. 

The length of this river, in a ſtraight line, is near- 
ly zoo miles. Its general courſe is ſeveral degrecs weſt 
It is from 80 to 100 roods wide, 130 miles 
from its mouth, At its mouth is a bar of ſand which 
conſiderably obſtructs the navigation, Ten feet water 
at full tides is found on this bar, and the ſame depth 
to Middleton. The diſtance of the bar from this 
Above Middlc- 
ton are ſcveral ſhoals which ſtretch quite acroſs the ri- 
ver, Only ſix feet water is found on the ſhoal at high 
tide, and here the tide cbbs and flows but about eight 
inches, About three miles below Middleton the river 


is contracted to about 40 roods in breadth by two high 


mountains. Almoſt every where elſe the banks are 
low, and ſpread into fine extenſive meadows. In the 
{pring floods, which generally happen in May, 5 
the 
water ſometimes riſes 20 ſeet above the common ſur- 
face of the river, and having all to paſs through the 
abovementioned ſtrait, it is ſometimes two or three 


weeks before it returns to its uſual bed. Theſe floods 


add nothing to the depth of water on the bar at the 

mouth ot the river; this bar lying too far off in the 

ſound to be affected by them, 1 
On this beautiful river, whoſe banks are ſettled al- 


molt to its ſource, are many pleaſant, neat, well-built 


towns. On its weſtern bank, from its mouth north- 
ward, are the towns of Saybrook, Haddam, Middle- 
ton, Weathersfield, Hartford, Windſor, and Suffield, 
in Connecticut; Weſt Springfield, Northampton, Hat- 
field, and Deerficld, in Maſſachuſets ; Guilford, Brat- 


tleborough, in which is Fort Dummer, Weſtminſter, 
Windſor, Hartford, Fairlee, Newbury, Brunſwick. 


and many others in Vermont. Croſling the river into 
New Hampſhire, and travelling on the eaſtern bank, 
you paſs through Woodbury nearly oppoſite to Brunſ- 


wick, Northumberland, the Coos country, Lyman, 
Orford, Lyme, Hanover, in which is Dartmouth Col- 


lege, Lebanon, Corniſh, Clermont, Charleſton, or 
Ns 4, Cheſterficld, and many others in New Hamp- 
ſhire, Sunderland, Hadley, Springfield, Long Meadow, 


in Maſſachuſets; and in Connecticut, Enfield, Eaſt 
- Windſor, Eaſt Hartford, Glaſtenbury, Eaſt Haddam, 


and Lyme. 3 | 
This river is navigable to Hartford, upwards of 50 


miles from its mouth, and the produce of the country 


for 200 niles above is brought thither in boats. The 
boats which are uſed in this buſineſs are flat-bottomed, 


long, and narrow, for the convenience of going up 


ſtream, and of ſo light a make as to be portable in 
carts. They are taken out of the river at three dif- 


ferent carry ing places, all of which make 15 miles. 
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perpendicularly, in a perfectly white ſheet. 
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Sturgeon, ſalmon, and ſhad, are caught in plenty ConneQi- 


in their ſcaſon, from the mouth of the river upwards, 


cut. 


excepting ſturgeon, which do not a{cend the upper * 


falls; belides a variety of {mall fiſh, ſuch as pike, carp, 
pearch, &c. | 

From this river are employed three brigs of 180 
tons cach, in the Europcan trade; and about 60 ſail 
from 60 to 150 tons, in the Welt India trade ; be- 
ſides 4 few fillermen, and 40 or 50 coaſting veſicls. 

ConNECTICUT, one of the five ſtates of New 
England in America, bounded on the north by Maſ- 
ſachuſcts; on the caſt by Rhode Iſland; on the 
ſouth, by the ſound, which divides it from Long Iſland ; 


and on the weſt, by the ſtate of New York. 


The divitional line between Connecticut and Maſ- 
ſachuſcts, as ſctiled in 1713, was found to be about 
72 miles in length. The line dividing Connecticut 
from Khode Iiland was ſeitled in 1728, aud found to be 
about 45 miles. "The ſea coaſt, from the mouth of 
Paukatuk river, which forms a part of the eaſtern 
boundary of Connecticut, in a direct ſouthweſtwardly 
line to the month of Byram river, is reckoned at about 
90 miles. The line between Connecticut and New- 
York runs from latitude 41. o. to latitude 42. 2.; 72 
miles. Connecticut contains about 4674 ſquare miles; 
equal to about 2,960,000 acres. 

This ſtate is watered by ſeveral fine rivers, the prin- 


cipal of which arc, Connecticui, deſcribed in the pre- 


ceding article, Houſatonik, and the Thames. One 
branch of the Houſatonik riſes in Lan«ſborough, the 


other in Windſor, both in Berkſhire county in Maſ- 
It paſſes through a number of pleaſant 


ſachuſets. 
towns, and empties into the ſound between Stratford 
and Milford. It is navigable 12 miles, to Derby. A 
bar of ſhells, at its mouth, obſtructs its navigation for 
large veſſels. In this river, between Saliſbury and Ca- 


naan, is a cataract, where the water of the whole ri- 


ver, which is 150 yards wide, falls about ſixty feet 
A copi- 
ous miſt ariſes, in which floating rainbows are ſcen in 


various places at the ſame time, exhibiting a ſcene ex- 


ceedingly grand and beautiful. 5 
The Thames empties in Long Iſland ſound at 
New London. It is navigable 14 miles, to Norwich 
Landing. Here it loſes its name, an branches into 
Shetucket on the caſt, and Norwich or Little river on 
the weſt. The city of Norwich ſtands on the tongue 
of land between theſe rivers. Little river, about a 


mile from its mouth, has a remarkable and very ro- 


mantic cataract. A rock 100r 12 feet in perpendi- 
cular height, extends quite acroſs de channel of the 
river. Over this the whole river pitches, in one entire 
ſheet, upon a bed of rocks below. Here the river is com- 


preſſed into a very narrow channel between two crag- 


gy cliffs, one of which towers to a conſiderable height. 
The channel deſcends gradually, is very crooked, and 
covered with pointed rocks. Upon theſe the water 


ſwiftly tumbles, foaming with the moſt violent agita- 


tion, 15 or 20 rods, into 2 broad baſon which ſpreads 
before it. At the bottom of the perpendicular falls, 
the rocks are curiouſlyexcavated bytheconſtant pouring 
of the water. Some of the cavities, which are all of a 
circular form, are five or ſix feet deep. The ſmoothneſs 
of the water above its deſcent—the regularity and 


beauty of the perpendicular fall—the tremendous 


roughneſs 
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connecti- roughneſs of the other, and the craggy, towering cliff clear and ſerene temperature of the ky, however, ConneQi 
cut. Which impends the whole, preſent to the view of the makes amends for the ſeverity of the weather, and is cut. 
ſpectator a ſcene indeſcribably delightful and majeſtic. r 


On this river are ſome of the fineſt mill ſcats in New 
England, and thoſe immediately below the falls, oc- 
cupied by Lathrop's mills, are perhaps not exceeded by 
any in the world. Acroſs the mouth of this river is 
a broad, commodious bridge, in the form of a Wharf, 
built at a great expence, | 
Sherucket river, the other branch of the Thames, 
four miles from its mouth, reccives Quinnabog, which 
has its ſource in Brimfield in Maſlachuſets ; thence 
paſſing through Sturbridge and Dudly in Maſſachu- 
ſets, it croſſes into Connecticut, and divides Pomfret 
from Killingly, Canterbury from Plainfield, and Liſbon 
from Preſton, and then mingles with Shetucket. In 


paſſing through this hilly country, it tumbles over 


many falls, and affords a vaſt number of mill feats, 
The ſource of the Shetucket is not far from that of 
Ouinnabog. Ir has the name of Willamantik while 
paſſing through Stafford, and between Tolland and 
Willington, Coventry and Mansfield, Below Wind- 
ham it takes the name of Shetucket, and empties as 
above. Theſe rivers are fed by numberleſs brooks 
from every part of the adjacent country. At the 
mouth of Shetucket is a bridge of timber 124 feet in 
length, ſupported ar each end by pillars, and held up 
in the middle by braces on the top, in the nature of 
an arch. | | 

The two principal harbours are at New London and 
New Haven. The former opens to the ſouth. From 
the lizht-houſe, which ſtands at the mouth of the har- 
bour, to the town, is about three miles ; the breadth is 
three quarters of a mile, and in ſome places more, The 
harbour has from five to {ix fathoms water—a clear 
bottom—tough ooze, and as far as one mile above the 
town is entirely ſecure and commodious for large 
ſhips. New Haven harbour is greatly inferior to that 
of New London. It is a bay which ſets up northerly 
from the ſound about four miles. Its entrance is abont 
half a mile wide. It has very good anchorage, and two 
and an half fathoms at low water, and three fathomsand 
four feet at common tides. The whole of the ſea 
coaſt is indented with harbours, many of which are ſafe 
and commodions, but are not ſufficiently uſed to merit 
a deſcription. | 

Connecticut, though ſubject to the extremes of heat 
and cold in their ſeaſons, and to frequent ſudden 
changes, is very healthful, As many as one in 46 
of the inhabitants of Connecticut, who were living in 
1774, were upwards of 70 years old. From accurate 
calculation it is found, that about one in eight live 
to the age of 70 years and upwards ; one in 13 to 
the age of 80 years, and one in about 30 to the age 
of 90. | 5 
| fn the maritime towns the weather is variable, ac- 
cording as the wind blows from the ſea or land. As 
you advance into the country, the ſez breezes have leſs 
effect upon the air, and conſequently the weather is 
leſs variable. The ſhorteſt day is 8 hours and 58 
minutes, and the longeſt 15 hours. The northweſt 
winds, in the winter-ſcaſon, are often extremely ſevere 


and pi rcing, occaſioned by the great body of ſnow _ 


which lies concealed from the diſſolving influence of the 
lun in the immenſe foreſts north and northweſt, The 
| | ; 2 


favouruble to health and longevity. Connecticut is ge- 
nerally broken land, made up of mountains, hills, and 
valleys ; and is exccedingly well watered. Some ſmall 
arts of it are thin and barren, It lies in the fifth and 
üxth northern climates, and has a ſtrong fertile ſoil. 
Its principal productions are Indian corn, rye, wheat 


in many parts of the (tate, oats and barley, which are 


heavy and good, and of late buck-wheat---flax in large 
quantities---ſome hemp, potatoes of ſeveral kinds, pump- 
kins, turnips, peas, beans, &c, &c, fruits of all kinds, 
which are common to the climate. The ſoil is very 
well calculated for paſture and mowing, which enables 
the farmers to feed large numbers of neat cattle and 
horſes. Actual calculation has evinced, that any given 
quantity of the beſt mowing land in Connecticut, pro- 
duccs about twice as mach clear profit as the ſame 
quantity of the beſt wheat land in the ſtate of New 
York. Many farmers, in the eaſtern part of the ſtate, 
have lately found their advantage in railing mules, 
which are carried from the ports of Norwich and New 
London to the Welt India iſlands, and yield a hand- 
ſome profit. The beef, pork, butter, and cheele of 
Connecticut, are equal to any in the word. 

The trade of Connecticut is principally with the 
Weſt India iſlands, and is carried on in veſſels from 60 
to 140 tons. The exports conſiſt of horſes, mules, 
oxen, oak ſlaves, hoops, pine boards, oak planks, beans, 
Indian corn, fiſh, beet, pork, &c. Horſes, live cattle, 
and lumber, are permitted in the Dutch, Daniſh, and 
French ports. Beef and fiſh are liable to ſuch heavy 
duties in the French iſlands, as that little profit ariſes 
to the merchant who ſends. them to their ports. Pork 
and flour are prohibited. As the ordinance making 
tree ports in the French Weſt India iſlands extends to 
all foreigners, the price of molaſſes and other articles, 
has been greatly enhanced by the Engliſh purchaſes 
for Canada and Nova Scotia; ſo that the trade of Con- 
necticut with the French Weſt India iſlands is not pro- 
fitable, Cotton, cocoa, indigo and ſugars, are not 
permitted to be brought away by Americans. The 
ſeverity with which theſe prohibitory laws are ad- 
miniſtered is ſuch, as that theſe articles cannot be 


ſmuggled. 


Connecticut has a large number of coaſting veſſels 
employed in carrying the produce of the ſtate to other 
ſtates--- To Rhode Ifland, Maſſachuſets, and New 
Hampſhire, they carry pork, wheat, corn, and rye, To 
North and South Carolinas and Georgia, butter, cheeſe, 
ſalted beef, cyder, apples, potatoes, hay, &c. and re- 
ceive in return rice, indigo, and money. But as New 
York 1s nearer, and the ſtate of the marketsalways well 
known, much of the produce of Connecticut, eſpecially 
of the weſtern parts, is carried there; particnlarly pot 
and pearl aſhes, flax-ſeed, beef, pork, cheeſe, and but- 
ter, in large quantities. Moſt of the produce of Con- 
necticut river, from the parts of Maſſachuſets, New 
Hampſhire, and Vermont, as well as of Connecticut, 
which are adjacent, goes to the ſame market. Con- 
ſiderable quantities of the produce of the caſtern parts 
of the ſtate are marketed at Boſton and Providence. 

The value of the whole exported produce and com- 
modities from this ſtate, before the year 1774, was 
then eſtimated at about L.200,000 lawful money an- 


nually, 


* 
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Connecti- nually. Since this time no accurate eſtimate has been 


cut. 
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Manufac- 
tures 


made, ſo that it is impoſſible to tell whether the amount 
has ſince been increaſed or diminiſhed. 

In 1774, the number of thipping in Connecticat 
was 180; their tonage 10,317; ſcalaring men 1162; 
belides ee of 20 fail of coaſting veſcls, which 
employed about 90 ſeamey. This ſtate has not yet 
fully recovered the conſuſion in which it was involved 
by the late war; ſo that the number of ſhipping, &c. 
has not, at any period ſince 1774, been aſcertained with 
accuracy, It is probable, however, conſidering the 
lolles ſuſtained by the war, the decay of the ſhip build- 
ing buſineſs, and the number of unfortunate ſhip- 
wrecks, and loſſes by harricanes in the Weſt Indies, 
that the ſhipping and ſeamen are not now ſo numerous 
as in 1774. 1 

The number of ſhipping from the port of New Lon- 


don employed in 1788 in che European and Weſt India 


trade, was four ſhips, one ſnow, 54 briganines, 32 


ſchooners, and 45 lluops, The number of horſes and 


cattle exported from the diſtrict round New London, 
from the 10th of January 1787 to the 1oth of Ja- 
nuary 1788, was 6917; beſides jack-alles imported and 
exported, not included. From 1786 to 1737, the 


number was 6671 ; ſo that the laſt year exceeded the 


other 246. From March 1737 to January 1738, 1454 
horſes, oo oxen, and 23 cows, were exported from the 


port of Middleton. 


The farmers in Connecticut and their families are 


moſtly clothed in plain, decent, homeſpun cloth. Their 
linens and woollens are manufactured in the family way; 
and althongh they are generally of a coarſer kind, 
they are of a ſtronger texture, and much more durable 
than thoſe imported from France and Great Britain. 
Many of their cloths are fine and handſome. F 
In New Haven is a linen manufactory which flou- 
riſnes, and one for cotton is about to be eſtabliſhed. 
In Eaſt Hartford is a glaſs-work, a ſnuff and powder 
mill, and an iron-work and flitting-mill. Iron works 
are eſtabliſhed alſo at Saliſbury, Norwich, and other 
arts of the ſtat-. At Stafford is a furnace at which 
1s made large quantities of hollow ware and other iron- 
mongery, Caftcient to ſupply the whole ſtate, 
is manufactured at Norwich, Hartford, New Haven, 


and in Litchfield county. Nails of every ſize are made 


in almoſt every town and village in Connecticut; ſo 


that conſiderable quantities can be exported to the 


neighbouring ſtates, and at a better rate than they can 
be had from Europe, 


factured in this ſlate, We muſt not omit to mention 
wooden diſhes and other wooden ware, which are 
made in vaſt quantities in Suffield and ſome few other 
places, and fold in almoſt every part of the eaſtern 
ſlates. 


ſtate, 

It appears from experiments made formerly in this 
ſtate, that a buſhel of ſun-flower ſced yields a gallon 
of oil; and that an acre of ground planted with the 
ſced at three feet a any will yield between forty and 
fifty buſhels of the 

oil, and is equally agreeable with fallads, and as a me- 
dicine, It may, moreover, be uſed with advantage in 
paints, varniſhes, and ointments. From its being ma- 
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the oil, by women and children, 


Paper 


Ironmongery, hats of the beſt 
| kinds, candles, leather, ſhoes, and boots, are manu- 


Oil-mills, of a new and very ingenious con- 
traction, have been erected in ſeveral parts of the 


ced. This oil is as mild as ſweet 


_ Ings have been conducted, generally, and eſpecially of 
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nufactured in our own country, it may always be pro- 
cured and uſcd in a freſh itate, The oil is preſſed from 
the ſeed in the ſame manner that cold drawn linſeed 
oil is obtained from flax- ſced, and with as little trouble. 
Sweet olive oil ſells for fix (nillings a quart. Should 
the oil of the ſun-tiower {cll tor only two-thirds of that 


price, the produce of an acre of ground, ſuppoling it 


to yield only 40 buſhels of the ſecd, will be L. 32, 
a ſum far beyond the product of an acre of ground in 
any kind of grain. The ſeed is raiſed with very little 
trouble, and grows in land of modcrate fertility. It 
may be gathered and ſhelled, fit for the extraction of 


Connecti- 
cut. 
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Connecticut is divided into eight counties, 212. Hart- Civil divi- 
ford, New Haven, New London, Fairfield, Windham, ſions and 
Licchficld, Middleſex, and Tolland. Ihe counties Population. 


are ſubdivided into upwards of 80 townſhips ; cach of 


which is a corporation, inveſted with power to hold 


lands, chooſe their own town-officers, io make pru- 
dential laws, the penalty of tranſgreſſion not to ex- 
cecd 208. and to chooſe their own repreſentatives to 
the general aſſembly. The townſhips are generally 


divided into two or more pariſhes, in cach of which is 


one or more places for public worſhip, 
Connecticut is the moſt populous, in proportion to 
its extent, of any of the thirtcen ſtates. It is laid out 
in ſmall farms from 50 to 300 or 400 acres each, which 
are held by the farmers in fee ſimple; and are gene- 
rally cultivated as well as the nature of the ſoil will 
admit. The ſtate is chequered with innumerable roads 
or highways, croſſing each other in cvery direction. 
A traveller in any of theſe roads, eveu in the moſt un- 
ſettled parts of the ſtate, will ſeldom paſs more than 


ſtate reſembles a well-cultivated garden ; which, with 


produces the neceſſaries and conveniences of life in 
great plenty. ; | | | 


two or three miles without finding a houſe or cottage, 
and a farm under ſuch improvements as to afford the 
neceſlaries for the ſupport of a family, The whole 


that degree of induſtry that is neceſſary to happineſs, 


In 1756, the number of inhabitants in Connecticut 


was 130, 611; in 1774, there were 167,856 ſouls. In 
18 years, the increaſe was 67,245 ; from 1774 to 
1782, the increaſe was but 11,294 perſons. This 
comparatively ſmall increaſe of inhabitants may be ſatis- 
factorily accounted for from the deſtruction of the war, 
and the numerous emigrations to Vermont, the weſtern 
parts of New Hampſhire, and other ſtates. 

The inhabitants are almoſt entirely of Engliſh de- 
ſcent, There are no Dutch, French, or Germans, 
and very few Scotch or Iriſh people, in any part of 
New England. =; | | 


In addition to what has been already ſaid on theſe 1 
particulars under New England, it may be obſerved, manners, 
that the people of Connecticut are remarkably fond of &c. 


having all their diſputes, even thoſe of the moſt tri- 


vial kind, ſettled according to law. The prevalence 
of this litiguous ſpirit affords employment and ſupport 
for a numerous body of lawyers. The number of ac- 
tions entered annually upon the ſeveral dockets in the 
ſtate, juſtifies the above obſervations. That party 
ſpirit, however, which is the bane of political happi- 
neſs, has not raged with ſuch violence in this ſtate as 
in Maſlachuſets and Rhode-Ifland, Public proceed- 


late, 


CON 


Conne&i- late, with much calmneſs and candour. The people 


cut. 


are well informed in regard to their rights, and judi- 
cious in the methods they adopt to ſecure them. 

The clergy, who are numerous, and, as a body, 
very reſpeciable, have hitherto preſerved a kind of a- 
riſtocratical balance in the very democratical govern- 
ment of the ſtate; which has happily operated as a 
check upon the overbearing ſpirit of republicaniſm, 
It has been lamented that the unhappy religious diſ- 
putes which have too much prevailed among ſome of 
the clergy, and the too great attention that others 
have paid to their temporal concerns, to the neglect 


of their flocks, and an inattention to the qualifhca- 
tions of thoſe who haye been admitted to the ſacred + 


office, have, heretofore, conſiderably diminiſhed their 
influence. It is a pleaſing circumſtance that the rage 
for theological diſputation is abating ; and greater 
ſtrictueſs is obſerved in the admiſſion of candidates to 
the miniſtry. Their inflaence is on the increaſe; and 


it is no doubt to be attributed, in part, to their in- 


_ erealing influence, that an evident reformation in the 


8 
Religion, 


manners of the people of this ſtate has taken place 
ſince the peace, In regard to learning and abilities, 
the clergy, at the preſent day, are cqual to their pre- 
deceſſors at any former period. | 

As to cecleſiaſtical government and diſcipline, each 


church is a ſeparate juriſdiction, and claims authority 
to chooſe their own miuilter, to exerciſe government, 


and to enjoy goſpel ordinances within itſeff. The 


_ churches, however, are no: independent of each other; 


they are aſſociated for mutual benefit and convenience. 


The aſſociations have power to licence candidates for 
the miniſtry, to conſult for the general welfare, and 
to recommend meaſures to be adopted by the churches, 
but have no authority to enforce them. When dil- 
putes ariſe in charches, councils are called, by the par- 
ties, to ſettle them; but their power is only adviſory. 
There are as many aſſociations in the ſtate as there 
are counties; and they meet twice in a year, 
are all combined in one general aſſociation, who meet 
annually. 

All religions that are conſiſtent with the peace of 
ſociety are tolerated in Connecticut; and a ſpirit of 
liberality and catholiciſm is increaſing. There are 
very few religious ſes in this ſtate; the bulk of the 
people are congregationaliſts. Beſides theſe there 
are epiſcopalians and baptiſts; and formerly there was 
a ſociety of Sandimanians at New-Hayen ; but they 
are now reduced to a very ſmall number. The epiſ- 
copalian churches are reſpectable, and are under the 


ſuperintendance of a biſhop, There were 29 con- 


Chief 
yowns. 


10 
Colleges, 


academies, of people more attended to than 


both maritime and inland, in Connecticut. 


gregations of the baptiſts in 1784. Theſe congrega- 


tions, with thoſe in the neighbouring ſtates, meet in 
aſſociations, by delegation, annually. 


There are a great number of very pleaſant towns, 
It con- 
tains five incorporated towns or cities, Two of theſe, 


Hartford and New Haven, are the capitals of the 


ſtate. The general aſſembly is holden at the former 
in May, and at the latter in October, annually. See 
HarTFORD and New-HAaveN. 

In no part of the world is the education of all ranks 
in Connecticut. Al- 


und ſchools. moſt every town in the ſtate is divided into diſtricts, 


and each diftri& has a public ſchool kept in it a greater 


VoL. V. 
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Theſe 


or leſs part of every year. Somewhat more than one 
third of the monies ariſing from a tax on the polls and 


Connecti- 


cut. 


rateable eſtate of the inhabitants, is appropriated to the 


ſupport of ſchools, in the ſeveral towns, for the educa- 
tion of children and youth. The law directs that a 


grammar ſchool ſhall be kept in every county town 


throaghout the ſtate. 
There is a grammar ſchool at Hartford, and ano- 
ther at New Hayen, ſupported by a donation of po- 


vernor Hopkins, This venerable and beneyolent gen- ty 


tleman, in his laſt will, dated 1657, left in the hands 
of Theophilus Eaton, Eſq; and three others, a legacy 
of L. 1324, “ as an encouragement, in theſe foreign 
plantations, of breeding up hopeful youths both at 
the grammar ſchool and college.” In 1664, this le- 
gacy was equally divided between New Haven and 
Hartford ; and grammar ſchools were erected, which 
have been ſupported ever ſince. „ 

At Greenfield there is a reſpectable academy, un- 
der the care and inſtruction of the Rev. Dr Dwight. 
At Plainfield is another, under the care of the Rey. 


Mr Benedict. This academy has flouriſhed for ſeve- 


ral years, and furniſhed a number of ſtudents for Lale 


and Dartmouth colleges. 
likewiſe, are academies furniſhed with able inſtructors; 
each of theſe academies have 60 or 70 ſcholars. 


Yale College was founded in 1700, and remained 


at Killingworth until 1707—then at Saybrook until 
1716, when it was removed and fixed at New Haven. 
Sce NEw HAVEN. 


On the bank of Connecticut river, two miles from 


At Norwich and Windham, 


11 


Mines, mi- 


Middleton, is a lead mine, which was wrought during nerals, and 
the war, at the expence of the ſtate, and was produc- foſſils. 


tive, It is too expenſive to work in time of peace, 
Copper mines have been diſcovered and opened in ſe- 


and are much neglected, 
and productive. Steel ore has been found in the 
mountains between Woodbury 
Talcs of various kinds, white, brown, and chocolate 
coloured cryſtals, zink or ſpelter, a ſemimetal, and 
ſeveral other foſſils and metals, have been found in Con- 
necticut. Pp 

All frecholders in the ſtate are required by law to 


give in liſts of their polls and rateable eſtate, to per- 


ons appointed in the reſpective towns to receive them, 
on or before the 20th of Auguſt annually, Theſe are 
valued according to law, arranged in proper order, and 


ſent to the general aſſembly annually in May. 


veral parts of the ſtate, but have proved unprofitable, 
Iron mines are numerous 


and New Milford. 


16 
Mode of 
levying 
taxes, 


The ſum total of the liſt of the polls and ratcable 


eſtate of the inhabitants of Connecticut, as brought 


into the general aſſembly in May 1787, were as fol- 


lows : 

Sum total of the ſingle liſt L. 1,484, 901 6 43 
Aſſeſſments, = -- W029 
One quarter of the fourfold, - 1,176 9 4 

FE Total, L. 1,533,967 18 57 


On this ſum taxes 
according to the ſum propoſed to be raiſed, A tax 
of two-pence on the pound would raiſe L. 12,782,.4s. 

The ordinary annual expences of government be- 
fore the war amounted to near L. 4000 Sterling, ex- 
cluſive of that which was appropriated to the ſupport 
of ſchools, The expences have lince increaſed, 


Un At 


are levied, ſo much on the pound, 


Connedti- 
cut. 


13 
Mincral 
ſprings. 

14 
Conſlitu- 
tion and 
courts of 
juſtice. 
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At Stafford is a medicinal ſpring, which is ſaid to 
be a ſovereign remedy for ſcorbutic, cutaneous, and 
other diſorders. At Guilford is a ſpring, whole wa- 
ter, it is ſaid, whenſeparated from the fountain, will 
evaporate cven When put into a bottle and tightly 
corked, | | 
It is difficult to ſay what is the conſtitution of this 
ſtate, Contented with the form of government which 
originated from the charter of Charles II. granted in 
1662, the people have not been diſpoſed to run the 
hazard of framing a new conſtitution ſince the decla- 
ration of independence. They have tacitly adopted 
their old charter as the ground of civil government, 
ſo far as it is applicable to an independent people. 
Aprecable to this charter, the ſupreme legiilative 
authority of the ſtate is veſted in a governor, deputy- 
governor, twelve aſſiſtants or counſellors, and the re- 
preſentatives ot the people, ſtyled the General Ajemsly. 
The povernor, deputy governor, and affiſtants, are an- 
nually choſen by the freemen in the month of May. 
The repreſentatives (their number not to exceed two 
from each town) are choſen by the freemen twice a- 
year, to attend the two annual ſelſions, on the ſecond 
"Thurſdays of May and October. This allembly has 
power to crect judicatories, for the trial of cauics civil 
and criminal, and toordain and eſtabliſh laws for ſettling 
the forms and ceremonies of government. By theſe 
laws the general aſſembly is divided into two branches, 
called the upper and lower houſes. The upper houſ- is 
compoſed of the governor, deputy-governor, and afliſt- 
ants; the lower houſe,of therepreſentativesof the people, 
No law can paſs without the concurrence of both houtcs. 
The judges of the ſuperior court hold their offices du- 
ring the pleaſure of the general allembly. The judges 


of the county courts, and juſtices, are annually ap- 


pointed. Sheriffs are appointed by the governor and 
council, without limitation of time, Ihe povernor 
is captain-zencral of the militia, the deputy-governor 
licutenant-gencral. All other military offccs are ap- 
pointed by the aſſembly, and commiſſioned by the go- 
vernor. | 

The mode of electing the governor, deputy gover- 
nor, aſliſtants, treaſurer, and ſecretary, is as follows: 
The freemen in the ſeveral towns meet on the Monday 
next after the firſt Tueſday in April, annually, and 
give in their votes for the perſons they chooſe for the 
ſaid offices reſpectively, with their names written on a 
piece of paper, which are received and ſeilcd up by a 
conſtable in open meeting, the votes for each office by 


themſelves, with the name of the town and office writ- 
Theſe votes, thus ſealed, are fent 


ten on the ontſide. 
to the general aſſembly in May, and there counted by 
a committee from both honſcs. All freemen are elt- 
gible to any office in government. In chooling afliſt- 
ants, twenty perſons are nominated, by the vote of 
each freeman, at the freemen's meeting for chooling 
repreſentatives in September annnally. Theſe votes 
arc ſealed up, and fent to the general aſſembly in Oc- 
tober, and are there counted by a committee of both 
honſes, and the twenty perſons who have the moſt 
votes ſtand in nomination ; out of which number the 
twelve who have the greateſt number of votes, given 


by the freemen at their meeting in April, are in May 


declared aſſiſtauts in the manner above entioned. 
T he qualifications of freemen are, maturity in years, 
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quiet and peaceable behaviour, a civil conyerſation, and ConneQi. 


frechold eſtate to the value of forty ſhillings per annum, 


cut, 


or forty pounds perſonal eſtate in the liſt, certified by 


the {clect men of the town; it is neceliary alſo that 
they take the oath of fidelity to the ſtate. Their 
names are cnrolled in the town clerk's office, and they 
contituc freemen for lite, unleſs distranchiſed by len- 
tence of the ſuperior court, on conviction of miſde- 
meainor, 

The courts are as follows: The juſtices of the 
peace, of whom 4 Number are annually appointed in 
cach town by the general aiſembly, have authority to 
hear and determine civil actions, where the demand 
does not exceed tour pounds. If the demand exceeds 
forty ſnillings, an appeal to the coumy is allowed. 
They have cognizaucc of ſinall offences, and may pu- 
niſh by fine not exceeding forty ſhillings, or whip- 
ping not excceding ten ſtripes, or ſitting in the ſtocks. 
There are eight county courts in the ſtate, held in 
the ſeveral counties by one judge and four juſtices of 
the quorum, Who have juriſdiction of all criminal caſes, 
ariſing within their reſpective counties, where the pu- 
niſhment docs not extend to life, limb, or baniſhment. 
They have original jurifdiction of all civil actions 
which exceed the juriſdiction of à juſtice. Either 
party may appeal to the ſuperior court, it the demand 
excecds twenty pounds, except on bonds or notes 
vouched by two witneſſes, 


There are ſcveral courts of probate in each county, 


conſiſting of one judge. The peculiar province of 
this court is, the probate of wills, granting adminiſtra- 
tion of inteſtate eſtates, ordering diftribution of them, 
and appointing guardians for minors, &c. An appeal 
lics from any Gecrce of this court to the ſuperior 
court. | 


The ſuperior court conſiſts of five judges. It has ; 


authority in all criminal caſes extending to life, limb, 
or baniſhment, and other high crimes and miſde mea- 
nors, to grant divorces, and to hear and determine all 
civil actions brought by appcal from the county courts, 
or the court of probate, and to correct the errors of all 
inferior courts. This is a circuit court, and has two 
ſtated ſeſſions in cach county annually. The ſuncrior 
and county courts try matters of fact by a jury, or 
withon if the parties will agree, | 

There is a ſupreme court of errors, conſiſting of the 
deputy governor and the twelve alliftatits. I heir ſole 
buſineſs is to determine writs of error brought on 
judgments of the ſuperior court, where the error com- 
plained of appears on the record. They have two 
ſtated ſeſſions annually, viz. on the Tueſdays of the 
weeks preceding the ſtated ſcfiions of the pencral aſ- 
ſembly. . | 

The county court is a court of chancery, empowered 
to hear and determine caſes in equity, where the 
matter in demand does not exceed one hundred pounds. 
The ſuperior court has cognizance of all caſes where 
the demand exceeds that ſum. Error may be brought 
from the county to the ſuperior court, and from the 
ſuperior court to the ſupreme court of errors, on 
judgment in caſes of equity as well as of law, 

The general aſſembly only have power to grant par- 


dons and reprieves, to grant commiſſions of bankrupcy, 


or protect the perſons and eſtates of unfortunate 
debtors. 


The 


Connecti- 


cut. 


law of this ſtate. 


75 


Practice of 


lav. 


Hiſt 


16 


ory. 
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The common law of England, fo far as it is appli- 
cable to this country, is coillidered as the common 
The reports of adjudication in the 
courts of king's bench, common pleas, and chancery, 
are read in the courts ol this ſtate as authorities; yet 
the judges do not conſider them as concluſively bind» 
ing, unlets founded on ſolid reaſons which will apply 
in this ſtate, or ſanctioned by concurrent adjudications 
of their own courts. 
The feudal ſyſtem of deſcents was never adopted in 
this ſtate, All the real eſtate of inteſtates is divided 


_ equally among the children, males and females, except 


that the eldeit fon has a double portion. And all 
eſtates given in tail, muſt be given to ſome perſon then 
in being, or to their immediate iſſue, and ſhall become 
fce-timple eſtates to the illue of the firſt donee in 
tail. The widow of an inteſtate is intitled toa third 
part of the perſonal eſtate for ever, and to her dower, 
or third part of the houſes and lands belonging to the 
inteſtate at the time of his death, during her life, 


The practice of law in this ſtate has more ſimplicity, 


but leſs preciſion, than in England. Ailiſtants and 
judges are impowered to iſſue writs through the ſtate, 
and juſtices through their reſpective counties. In 
theſe writs, the ſubſtance of the complaints or the de- 
clarations mait be contained; and if neither of the 
partics ſhow good reafon for delay, the cauſes are 


heard and determined the ſame termto which the writs - 


are returnable. Few of the fictions of law, ſo com- 
mon in the Engliſh practice, are known in this ſtate, 
The plaintift always has his election to attach or ſum- 
mon the defendant. Attornies are admitted and qua— 
lined by the county courts, Previous to their ad- 
million to the bar, they muſt ſtudy two years with a 
practiſing attorney in the ſtate,if they have had a college 


education, and three years if they have not ; their 
morals muſt be good, and their chara ters unblemiſhed ; 


and they muſt ſuſtain an examination by the attorneys 


of the court of the county where they are admitted, 


and be by them recommended to the court. When 
admitted to the county court, they can practice, with- 
out other qualifications, in any court in the ſtate, 
There are upon an av erage about thirteen attornicsto 
cach county, one hundred and four in the Nate ; a very 
great proportion for the real exizencics of the people. 
Yet from the litizious ſpirit of the citizens, the moſt 
of them find employment and ſupport. There is no 
attorney general, but there 15 one attorney to the ſtate 
in each county. | 

The preſent territory of Connecticut, at the time 
of the firſt arrival of ihe Engliſh, was polleſſed by the 
Pequot, the Mohegan, Podunk, and many other ſmall- 
er tribes of Indians. | 

The Pequots were numerous and warlike, Their 


country extended along the ſea coaſt from Pankatuk 


to Connecticut river. About the year 1630, this 
powerful tribe extended their conqueſts over a conſi- 
derable part of Connecticut, over all Long Illand, and 
part of Narraganſet. Saſſfacus, who was the grand 
monarch of the whole country, was king of this na- 
tion. The ſcat of his dominion was at New London; 
the ancient Indian name of which was Pequot. 

The Mohegans were a numerous tribe, and their 
terrritory extenſive, Their ancient claim, which was 
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ſurveyed and ſetiled by commiſlioners from queen Anne Connecti- 


in 1705, comprehended all New London county, ex- 
cept a narrow {trip of about eight miles wide, on the 
{ca coaſt, almoſt the whole of the county of Windham, 
and a part of the counties of Tolland and Hartford, 


Uncas, diſtinguiſhed for his friendſhip to the Engliſh, 


was the Sachemof this tribe. 


cut, 


The Podunks inhabited Eaſt Hartford, and the cir- 


cumjacent country. The firſt Sachem of this tribe, 
of whom the Engliſh had any knowledge, was Ta- 
tanimoo. He was able to bring into the field more 
than 200 fighting men, f 


The firſt grant of Connecticut was made by the 


Plymouth council to the earl of Warwick, in 1630, 


and confirmed by his majeſty in council the ſame year. 
This grant comprehended all that part of New Eng- 
land which lies welt from Narraganſeit river, 120 miles 
on the {ca coaſt, from thence, in latitude and breath 
aforſaid, to the ſouth ſea. The year following, the 
carl aſſigucd this grant to lord Say and Seal, lord 
Brook, and nine others. 5 | | 

No Engliſh fertlements were attempted in Connec- 
ticut until the year 1633, when a number of Indian 
traders, having purchated of Zequaſſon and Natawa- 
nute, two principal Sachems, a tract of land at the 
mouth of Little river in Windſor, built a houſe and 
fortificd it, and ever after maintained their right of 
{oil upon the river. | 

The ſame year, a little before the arrival of the 


Ingliſh, a company of Dutch traders came to Hart- 


ford, and built a houſe which they called the Hir/e of 


Good Hype, and erected a ſmall fort, in which they 
planted two cannon, The remains of this ſettlement 
arc ſtill viſible on the bank of Connecticut river. This 
was the only ſettlement of the Dutch in Connecticut 
in theſe ancient times, The Dutch, aud after them 
the province of New York, for a long time claimed as 
far eaſt as the weſtern bank of Connecticut river. It 
belongs to the profeſſed hiſtorian to prove or diſprove 
the juſtice of this claim. Douglas ſays, © The par- 
tition line between New York and Connecticut, as 
eſtabliſhed December 1, 1664, run from the mouth 
of Memoroncok river, a little weſt from Byram river, 
N. N. W. and was the ancient eaſterly limits of New 
York, until November 23, 1683, when the line was 
run nearly the ſame as it is now ſettled.” If Douglas 
is right, the New York claim could not have been well 


founded, | 


In 1634, Lord Say and Seal, &c. ſent over a ſmall 
number of men, who built a fort at Saybrook, and held 
a treaty with the Pequot Indians, who in a formal 
manner gave to the Engliſh their right to Connecticut 


river and the adjacent country. 


In 1635, the Plymouth council granted to the Duke 
of Hamilton, all lands between Narraganſett and Con- 
necticut rivers, and back into the country as far 
as Maſſachaſets ſouth line. This covered a part of 
the Earl of Warwick's patent, and occaſioned ſome 


diſputes in the colony. There were ſeveral attempts to- 


revive the Hamilton claim, but were never proſecuted, 
In October of this year, about ſixty perſons from 
Newtown, Dorcheſter, and Watertown, in Maflachn- 
ſets, came and ſettled at Hartford, Wethersfield, and 
Windſor, in Connecticut; and the June following Fad 
| Uu 2 fa» 
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at Hartford, and was a friend and father to the colony 
to the day of his death. 

The firſt court held in Connecticut was at Hartford, 
April 26, 1636. : 

The year 1637 was diſtinguiſhed by the war with 
the Pequots, This warlike nation had, for ſome time, 
been troubleſome neighbours, They ſolicited the Nar- 
raganſetts to join them in extirpating the Engliſh. 
They had ſarpriſed and killed ſeveral of the Engliſh 
upon Connecticut river, Theſe threatening appearan- 
ces and actual hoſtilities induced the three colonics 
of Maſſachuſets, Plymouth, and Connecticut, to com- 
bine their forces, to carry the war into their country, 

and to attempt the entire deſtruction of the whole 
tribe. Myantonomo, the Narraganſett Sachem, and 
Uncas, Sachem of the Mohegans, ſent to the Engliſh 


and offered their ſervice to join with them againſt the 


Pequots. Forces were yo onions raiſed iu all the 
colonies ; but thoſe of Connecticut, on account of 
their vicinity to the enemy, were firſt in action. Cap- 
tain Maſon, with 80 Engliſh and 100 Indians from 
Connecticut river, procceded by water to the Narra- 
ganſett's country, where 200 of that tribe joined him. 
On the 24th of May, they began their march for Suſ- 
facus fort on Pequot, now Thames river. They af- 
terwards determined firſt to aſſault Myſtic fort, which 
was ſituated between them and Pequot river. On the 
morning of the 26th of May the attack was made, 
The Indians, after a midnight revel, were buried in a 
deep ſleep. At the moment of their approach the 
centinel happened to be gone into a wigwam to light 
his pipe. The barking of a dog gave the alarm. The 
Indians awoke, ſcized their arrows, and began their 
hideous yell, They were joined in their tremendous 
noiſe by the Indians in the Engliſh army, who were 
in the rear and afraid to approach. The battle was 
warm and bloody, and the victory complete. 
fort was taken---about Jo wigwams burnt-- 50 or 60 
of the Indians were killed---man 
taken, and the reſt eſcaped, Saſſacus and his warriors 
at Pequot, ſtruck with terror at the news of this de- 


feat, deinoliſhed their principal fort, burnt their wig- 


wams, and fled to the weſtward. Capt. Stoughton, 
with 160 men from Maſſachuſets, had by this time 
arrived at Saybrook, He with his forces joined Cap- 
tain Maſon and purſued the Indians, and overtook and 
ſurrounded them in a great ſwamp near Fairfield. A 
Sachem and nincty-nine women and children came out 
and delivered themſelves vp to their purſuers. Terms 
of peace were offered to ha reſt : but after a ſhort 
parley they determined, that as they had lived they 
would die together. There were. about 80 who 
made this reſolution, Part of rheſe eſcaped by means 
of the darkneſs of the night. The reſt were either 
killed or taken. In this action the Indians had guns, 
which is the firſt account of their having uſed them. 


Saſſacus fled to the Mohawks, by whom it is reported 


he was murdered ; but it is more probable that he and 
his company incorporated with them. Many of the 
Indian captives were unjuſtifiably ſent to Bermudas and 
ſold for ſlaves. The Pequot tribe was wholly extin- 
guiſhed, This ſucceſsful expedition ſtruck the Indi- 
ans that remained with ſuch terror, as reſtrained them 
from open hoſtilities for near forty years after, 
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The Engliſh thus obtained the country eaſt of the Connedi- 


Dutch ſctilements, by right of conqueſt, The pur- 


ſuit of the Indiaus led to an acquaintance with the XV 


lands on the ſca coaſt from Saybrook to Fairfield. It 
was reported to be a very fine country, This favour- 
able report, induced Meſſrs Eaton and Fopkins, two 
very reſpectable London merchants, and Mr Dayen- 
port, a man of diſtinguiſhed piety and abilities, with 


their company, who arrived this year (1637) from 


London, to think of this part of the country as the 
place of their ſettlement, Their friends in Maſſachu- 


ſets, ſorry to part with ſo valuable a company, diſ- 


ſuaded them from their purpoſe. Influenced, how- 
ever, by the promiſing proſpects which the country af- 
forded, and flattering themſelves that they ſhould be 
out of the juriſdiction of a general governor, with 


which the country was from time to time threatened, 
they determined to proceed, 


1639, with the conſent of their friends on ConneQi- 


Accordingly, in March 


cut river, they ſettled at New Haven, and laid the 
foundation of a flouriſhing colony, of which Quinni- 
piak, now New Haven, was the chicf town. The 
firſt public worſhip, in this new plantation, was at- 
tended on Lord's day, April 18, 1633, under a large 
ſpreading oak. The Kev. Mr Davenport preached 
from Matt. iii. 1. on the temptations of the wilderneſs. 
Both colonies, by voluntary compact, formed them- 
ſelves into diſtinct commonwealths, and remained ſo 
until their union in 1665. | 

In 1639, the three towns on Connecticut river, al- 
ready mentioned, finding themſelves without the li- 


mits of any juriſdiction, formed themſelves into a body 


politic, and agreed upon articles of civil government. 


Theſe articles were the foundation of the Connecticut 


charter, which was granted in 1662, The ſubſtance 
of the articles, ſo far as they reſpect the holding of 


_ aſſeinblies, the time and manner of electing magiſtrates. 


and other civil officers (except that in the old con- 
federation no perſon was to be choſen governor more- 
than once in two years), and the extent of legiſlative: 
powers, was transferred into, and eſtabliſhed in ſaid; 
charter. OE 
The firſt church was gathered in New Haven this. 
year, and conſiſted of ſeven members. Theſe were 
choſen by the ſettlers after Mr Davenport had preach- 
ed from the words of Solomon, * Wiſdom had build- 


ed her houſe, the hath hewed out her ſeven pillars.” 


Theſe men were indeed the pillars of the church, to- 
whom the reſt were added as they became qualified. 
They were alſo the court to try all civil actions, 

The firſt ſetlers in New Haven had all things com- 
mon ; all purchaſes were made in the name and for the- 
uſe of the whole plantation; and the lands were ap- 
portioned out to each family according to their num- 
ber and original ſtock, 5 

At their firſt election, in October 1629, Mr Theo- 

4 firſt year. 
Their elections, by agreement, were to be annual; 
and the word of God their only rule in conducting 
the affairs of government in the plantation. 

In 1643, the articles of confederation between the 


four New England colonies, mentioned under the ar- 


ticle NEW EN GIARN PD, were unanimouſly adopted by 
the colonies of New Haven and Connecticut. | 


The Engliſh ſettlement on Delaware, which was 
ata — under 
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ConneRi- under the juriſdiction of New Haven, was ſurprized 


by the Swedes, and the people pur 1n irons, under a 


—falſe pretence that they were entering into a conſpi- 


racy with the Indians to extirpate the Swedes, 


The general court of New Haven, this year, eſta- 


blithed it as a fundamental article not to be diſputed, 
That none be admitted as free burgeſſes but church 
members, and that none but ſuch ſhould vote at elec- 
tions. They alſo ordained, That each town chooſe 
from among themſclyes judges (church members) tobe 
a court, to have cognizance of all civil actions not ex- 
ceeding twenty pounds; and of criminal cauſes, where 
the puniſhment was, ſitting in the ſtocks, whipping, 
and fining not exceeding five pounds, There was li- 
berty of appeal from this to the court of magiſtrates. 
The court of magiſtrates conſiſted of all the magi- 
ſtrates throughout the colony, who were to meet twice 


a-year at New-Haven, for the trial of all capital cau- 


ſes. Six made a quorum. The general court was to 
conſiſt of the governor, deputy-governor, magiſtrates, 
and two repreſentatives from each town. The annual 
election of officers of government was at this time eſta- 
blithed, and has ever ſince continued, $ 
Ihe unſettled ſtate of the colony had hitherto pre- 
yented their eſtabliſhing a code of laws. To ſupply 
this defect, the general court ordered, That the ju- 
dicial laws of God, as they were delivered to Moles, 
and as they are a fence to the moral, being neither 


typical nor ceremonial, nor having any reference to 
Canaan, ſhall be accounted of moral equity and gene- 


rally bind all offenders, and be rule to all the courts 
in this juriſdiction in their proceedings againſt offen- 
ders, until they be branched out into particulars here- 
after.“ 


About this time a war broke out between the Mo- 


hegan and Narraganſett Indians. A perſonal quarrel 
between Myantonomo, ſachem of the Narraganſetts, 
and Uncas ſachem of the Mohegans, was the founda- 
tion of the war. Myantonomo raiſed an army of 900 
warriors, and marched towards the Mohegan country. 


Uncas by his ſpies received timely notice of their ap- 


' proach. His frat of reſidence was in ſome part of 


Norwich. He quickly collected 600 of his braveſt 


warriors, and told them, The Narraganſetts maſt 
not come into our town ; we muſt meet them.“ They 
accordingly marched about three miles to a large plain, 
where the two armies met, and halted within bow-{hot 


of each other. A parley was propoſed by Uncas, and 
agreed to by Myantonomo. The ſachems met, and 


Uncas addreſſed his enemy as follows. © You have a 
great many brave men: ſo have I. You and I have 
quarrelled ; but theſe warriors, what have they done! 
Shall they die to avenge a private quarrel between us ? 
No. Come like a brave man, as you pretend to be, 
and let us fight. If you kill me, my men ſhall be 
yours; if I Kill you, your men ſhall be mine.“ Myan- 
tonomo replied : My men came to fight, and they 
mall fight.“ Uncas, like an experienced warrior, a- 
ware of the reſult of the conference from the ſuperior 
force of his enemy, had previoully ſigniſied to his men, 
that if Myantonomo refuſed to fight him in fingle 
combat, he would immediately fall, which was to be 
the ſignal for them to begin the attack. As ſoon 
therefore as Myantonome had finiſhed his laconic 
{pecch, Uncas dropped: his men inſtantly obeyed the 
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ſignal, and poured in a ſhower of arrows upon the un- Connedi- 
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ſuſpecting Narraganſetts, and ruſhing on with their 


horrid yells and ſavage fierceneſs, put them to flight, VL 


Many were killed on the ſpot, the reit were cloſely 
purſued, and ſome were precipitately driven down 
craggy precipices, and daſhed in pieces. At a place 
called, from this event, Sachem's plain, Uncas over- 
took and ſeized Myantonomo by the ſhoulder. They 
ſat down together ; and Uncas with a hoop called in 


his men, and the battle ceaſed. Doubtful what to do 
with the royal priſoner, Uncas and his warriors, in 


council, determined to carry him to the governor and 
council at Hartford, and be adviſed by them. Thither 
he was accordingly conducted. The governor having 
adyiſed with his council, told Uncas, that the Engliſh 
were not then at war with the Narraganſetts, and of 
courſe that it was not proper for them to intermeddle in 


the matter. Uncas was left to do with him as he pleaſed. 


Myantonomo was.conducted back to the plain where 


he was taken, and put to death by Uncas himſelf. 
The tragic ſcene did not end with his death. Uncas, 


after the manner of the Indians, with his tomahawk 
cut off a large piece of fleſh. from the ſhoulder of his 


flaughtered enemy, broiled. and eat it, ſaying, with 


an air of ſavage triumph, © It is the ſweeteſt meat I 


ever eat. It makes me have a.ſtout heart.“ His body 
was afterwards buried; and a pillar erected over it, 


the remains of which are viſible to this day. Tx 


The Narraganſetts were preatly enraged at the death: 


of their prince, and reſolved to take vengeance on the 


Mohegans. The united colonies interpoſed to pre- 
vent a war between them, but in vain. The Narra- 
ganſetts reſolutely declared, they would continue the 


war until they had Unca's head. But as Uncas had 


ever been a friend to the Engliſh, they joined him a- 
gainſt his enemies, and were victorious. Such, how-. 
ever, was the enmity of the Narraganſetts to the Eng- 


lith, that they afterwards {ent ſome of their men to 


Uncas, with large preſents, to induce him to join with. 


them in a war with the colonies, Uncas replied, 


& Go tell your king that I will go to Norwich, and 


adyiſe with Major John Maſon and Mr Fitch; if they 
tell me to join him and fight againſt the Engliſh, I 


will join him.“ In the war that happened ſoon after, 


Uncas aſſiſted the Engliſh, and the Narraganſetts were 


ſubdued, and never after were formidable. 
In conſideration of the ſucceſs and increaſe of the 
New England colonies, and that they had been of no- 


charge to the nation, and in proſpect of their being 
in future very ſerviceable to it, the Enpliſh parlia- 


ment, March 10, 1643, granted them an exemp- 
tion from all cuſtoms, ſubſidies, and other duties, until 


further order. 


In 1644, the Connecticut adventurers purchaſed of 
Mr Fenwick, agent ſor Lord Say and Seal, and Lord 


Brook, their right to the colony of Connecticut, for 


L. 1600. 


The hiſtory of Connecticut is marked with tra- 
ces of the ſame ſpirit which appears to be cha- 


racteriſtic of the Maſſachuſets, in different ſtages of 


their hiſtory, Indeed, as Maſlachuſets was the ſtock 
whence Connecticut proceeded, this is to be expect- 


ed, | 
The colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, from 


their firſt ſettlement, increaſed rapidly; tracts of land 


Wers. 
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ConneAi- were purchaſed of the Indians, and new towns ſettled 


cut. 


from Stamford to Stonington, and far back into the 


7 country, when, in 1661, Major ohn Maſon, as agcut 


for the colony, bought of the natives all lands winch 
had not b<tore been purchaſed by particular towns, 
and made a public ſurrender of them to the colon, in 
the preſence of the general ailembly. Having done 
theſe things, the colonies petitioned King Charles II. 
for a charter, and their petition was granted. J1is 
Majeſty, on the 23d of April 1662, illucd his letters 
patent under the great ſcal, ordaining that the colony 
of Connecticut ſhould for ever hercatter be one body 
corporate and politic, in fact and in name, confirming co 
them their ancient grant and purchaſe, and fixing their 
boundaries as follows, viz. ** All that part of his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions in New England, in America, bound- 
ed caſt by Narraganſett river, commonly called Narra- 
ganſett bay, where the river falleth into the ſca ; and 
on the north by the line of Maſlachuſets plantation, 
and on the fouth by the lea, and in longitude as the 


line of the Maſſachuſets colony, running from caſt to 


weſt, that is to ſay, from the ſaid Narraganſett bay on 
the caſt, to the ſouth ſca on the welt part, with the 
iſlands thereunto belonging.“ This charter has ever 
fince remained the baſis of the government: of Con- 
necticut. | | | 

Such was the ignorance of the Europeans reſpect- 


ing the geography of America, when they nrſt aſſumed 


tlic right of piving away lands which the God of na- 


ture had long before given to the Indians, that their 


patents extended they knew not where, many of them 
were of doubtful conſtruction, and very often covered 
cach other in part, and have produced innumerable 


diſputes and miſchiefs in the colonies, ſome of which 


are not ſcttled to this day. Connecticut con{trued her 
charter literally, and paſling o7cr New York, which 
was then in poſſeſſion of the ſubjects of a Chriſtian 
prince, claimed, in latitade and breadth mentioned 
therein, to the South Sea, Accordingly purchaſes 
were made of the Indians, on the Delaware river, weſt 
of the weſtern bounds of New York, and within the 
ſuppoſed limits of Connecticut charter, and ſettle- 
ments were made thereon by people from, and under 


the jurifdiction of, Connecticut. The charter of Peunn- 


ſylvania, granted to William Penn, in 163r, covered 
theſe ſettlements. This laid the foundation for a diſ- 
pute, which for a long time was maintained with 
warmth on both ſides. The matter was at laſt fub- 
mitted to gentlemen choſen for the purpoſe, who de- 
cided the diſpute in favour of Pennſylvania. Many, 
however, ſtill aſlert the juſtice of the Connecticut 
claim. The ſtare of Connecticut has lately ceded to 
Congreſs all their lands weſt of Pennſylvania, except a 
reſerve of 20 miles ſquare. This ceſſion Congreſs have 
accepted, and thereby indubitably eftablithed the right 
of Connecticut to the reſerve. 

The colony of New Haven, though unconnect- 


ed with the colony of Connecticut, was compre- 


hended within the limits of their charter, and, as 
they concluded, within their juriſdiction, But New 
Haven remonſtrated againit their claim, and refuſed to 
unite with them until they ſhould hear from Eng- 
land. It was not until the year 1665, when it was be- 
lieved that the king's commiſſioners had a deſign upon 
the New England Charters, that theſe two colonics 
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formed a union, which bas ever ſince amicably ſubſiſted Connes:. 


between them. 


In 1672, the Jaws of the colony were reviſed, and 


the general court ordered them to be prinicd; and al- 
ſo, that “ every family ſhould buy one of the law 
books; ſuch as pay in ner, to have a book for 12d. 
ſuch as pay in wiicat, io pay a peck and halt a book; 
aud ſuch as pay in peaic, to pay 28. a book, the peaſe 
at 38. the bujlcl.”” Perhaps it is owing to this carly 
and univerſal fpread of law books, that the people of 
Connecticut arc to this day fo fond of the law. In 


1759, the laws of Connecticut were again reviſed, and 


publithed in a {mall folio volume of 258 pages. Dr 
Douglas oblerves, that they were the moſt natural, e- 


quitable, plain, and conciſe code of laws for plantations. 


2, 


hitherto catant.“ There has been a reviſion of them 
ſince the peace, in which they were greatly and very 
judicioutly ſimpliſicd. AT 

Tae years 1675 and 1676 were diſtinguiſhed by 
the wars. with Philip and his Indians, and with the 
Narraganſetts, by which the colony was thrown into 
great diſtreſs and confulton, The inroads of the en- 
razed ſavages were marked with crucl murders, and 


with fire and devaſtation. 


In 1624, the charter of Maſſachuſets bay and Ply- 
mouth were taken away, in conſequence of Quo war- 


* 


rantos Which had been iſſued againit them, The char- 


ter of Connecticut would have ſhared the ſame fate, 
had it not been for ——-—— Wadſworth, Eſq; who, 
having very artfully procured it when it was on the 
point of being delivered up, buried it under an oak 
tree in Hartford, where it remained until all danger 
was over, and then was dug up and reafſumed. 


Connecticut has ever made rapid advances in popu- 


lation. There have been more cmigrations from this 
than from any of the other ſtates, aud yet it is at pre- 
ſent full of inhabitants. This increaſe, under the di- 
vine benediction, may be aſcribed to ſeveral cauſes, 
The bulk of the inhabitants arc induftrious, ſagacious 
The farms furniſh them with all the 
neceflaries, moſt of the conveniences, and but few of 
the luxuries of life, They of courſe are generally tem- 
perate, and, if they chooſe, can ſubſiſt with as much 
independance as is conſiſtent with happineſs. The ſub- 
ſiſtence of the farmer is ſubſtantial, and does not de- 
pend on incidental circumſtances, like that of moſt o- 
ther profeſſions. There is no neceſſity of ſerving an 
apprenticeſhip to the buſineſs, nor of a large ſtock of 
money 10 commence it to advantage. Farmers, who 
deal much in barter, have leſs need of money than any 
other claſs of people. The eaſe with which a com- 
fortable ſubliſtence is obtained, induces the hnfband- 
man to marry young. The cultivation of his farm 
makes him {ſtrong and healthful. He toils cheerfully 
through the day---cats the fruit of his own labour with 
a gladſome heart--- at night devoutly thanks his boun- 


teous God for his daily bleilings--- retires to reſt, and 


his ſleep is ſweet, Such circumſtances as theſe have 
greatly contributed to the amazing increaſe of inhabi- 
tants in this ſtate, | 
Belides, the people live under a free government, 
and have no fear of a tyrant. There are no overgrown 
eſtates, with rich and ambitious landlords, to have an 
undue and pernicious influence in the election of civil 
officers. Property is equally enough divided, and muſt 
ere, * | continue 
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do. No perſon is prohibited from voting, or from 
being elected into office, on account of his poverty. 
He who has the moſt merit, not he who has the moſt 
money, is generally choſen into public office. As in 
inſtances of this, it is to be oblerved, that many of the 
citizens of Connecticut, from the humble walks of life 
have ariſen to the firſt ofiices in the ſtate, and filled 
them with dignity and reputation. That baſe buſineſs 


of electioneering, which is ſo directly calculated to in- 


treduce wicked and deſigning men into office, is yet 
but little known in Counceticut, A man who wiſhes 


to be choſen into office, acts wiſely for that end, when 


he keeps his deſires to himſelf. 


A thirſt for learning prevails among all ranks of 


people in the ſtate, More of the young men in Con- 
necticut, in proportion to their numbers, recclve a 
public education, than in any of the (lates. Dr Frank- 
lin and other literary characters have honoured this 
ſtate by ſaying, that it is the Athens of America, 

The revolution, which fo eſſentially affected the go- 
vernments of moſt of the colonies, produced no very 
perceptible alteration in the government of Conneeti- 
cut, While under the juriſdiction of Great Britain, 
they elected their own governors, and all ſubordinate 


civil officers, and made their own laws in the ſame. 


manner and with as little controul as they now do. 
Connecticut has ever been a republic, and perhaps as 
perfect and as happy a republic, as has ever exiſted. 

While other (lates, more monarchical in their goyern- 
ment and manners, have been under a neceſſity of un- 
dertaking the difficult taſk of altering their old, or 
forming new conſtitutions, and of changing their mo- 
narchical tor republican manners. Connecticut has 
uninterruptedly proceeded in her old track, both as to 
government and manners ; and by theſe means has a- 
voided thoſe convultions which have rent other ſtatcs 
into violent parties, 

CONNECTION, or ConnEexION, the relation or 
dependence of one thing upon another. 

CoNnNnegCTIO 3 or Continuity, inthe drama, conſiſts 
in the joining of the ſever: :] ſcenes together. 

The connection is ſaid to be obſerved, when the 
ſcenes of an act ſucceed one another immediate! ly, 
and are ſo joined as that the flage is never left 
empty. 

CONNECTIVES, in grammar, one of the four 
ſpecies under which, according to Mr Harris, all words 
may be included. They are of two kinds; and as they 
connect ſentences or words, are called by the different 


names of corjunttions and pr epofitions. SCE GRAMMAR, 


CONNIVENT varLves, in anatomy, thoſe wrin- 
kles, cellules, and vaſcules, which are found in the in- 
ſide of the two inteſtines ilium and jejunum, Sce A- 
NATOMY, n 93. et ſeq. 

CONNOISSEUR, a French term, of late uſed in 
Engliſh; it lizcrally denotes a perſon well verſed in any 
thing; being formed of the verb connvitre, to know, 
underſtand,” Hence it comes to be uſed in our lan- 
guage for a critic, or a perſon who is a thorough judge 
or maſter in any way, particularly iu matters of paint- 
ing aud ſculpture, 

CONNOR (Bernard), a learned phyſician, was born 
in the county of Kerry, in Ireland, about the year 
1666. Wan determined to apply himſelf to the m 
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Phyſician's Goſpel ; 


ciples of natural philoſophy, 
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of phyfic, he went to France, and reſided ſometime inthe Connor 


univerſity of Montpelier. Afterward he went to Paris; 


where he obtained great {kill in medicine, anatomy, 
and chemiſtry. 


From then-ce he travelled to Venice, 
with the two ſons of the high-chancellor of Poland; 

and then taking a tour through preat part of Ger- 
many, went to Warſaw, where he was made phy ſi- 
cian to king John Sobiciki, In 1695, he came to 
England, read a courſe of lectures in London and 


Oxſord, and became member of the Royal Society and | 


College ot Phyſicians ; afterwards, being invited to 
Cambridge, he read public lectures there, and made 
various experiments in chemiſtry. He has rendered 
himſelf mcmorable for a philoſophical and medical trea- 
tiſc in Latin, entitled, Evangelium Medici, 1. e.“ the 


performed by Chriſt as natural events, upon the prin- 
He wrote alſo a hiſtory 
of Poland; and died in 1698, aged 32. 

Cox xoR, a city;of Ircland, in the county of An- 
trim, and province of Ulſter. W. Long. 6. 30. N. 
Lat. 54. 50. | 

CONOCARPUS, BuTTON-WOOD : A genus of the 


monogynia order, belonging to the pentaudria claſs of 


plants; and in che natural methode ranking under the 
43th order, Aggregalæ. The corolla is pentapeta- 


lous; the ſeeds naked, ſolitary, inferior; the flowers 
There are two ſpecies, the erecta and 


aggregate. 
procumbens, both natives of the Weſt Indies. They 


riſe to the height of about 16 feet, but are trees of no 
beauty, nor is the wood of them uſed for any mechanic 
purpoſe in the countries where they grow naturally. 


They are, however, preſerved in ſome botanic gardens | 


in Britain for the ſake of variety. 

CONOID, in geometry, a folid body, generated 
by the revolution of a conic ſection about its axis. 
Conc Sections. 

CONOIDES, in anatomy, a gland found in the 
third ventricle of the brain, called pirealis, from its 
reſemblance to a pine-apple. See ANATOMY, u 132. 


CONON, the renowned Athenian general and ad- 


miral, flouriſhed 394 years before Chriſt. Src Ar Ti- 
c, no 162, 163. After his defeat by Lylander, he 
fied to Evagoras King of Cyprus: after which he put 
himſelf under the protection of Artaxerxes king of 
Perſia; with whoſe army he delivered Athens from 
the oppreſſion of ſtrangers, and rebuilt its walls, In 
the 360th year of Rome, he beat the Lacedemonians 
in a ſea-fight near Cnidus upon the coaſt of Aſia, de- 
prived them of the ſovereign rule they had on ſea ever 
ſince the taking of Athens, and had fome other conſi- 
derable advantages over them: but falling into the 
hands of Teribazus a Perſian, who envied his glory, he 
was put to death. 

CONOPS, in zoology ; a genus of inſets belong- 
ing to the order diptera, the characters of which are: 
The roſtrum is porrected, and jointed like a knee, The 
antennz terminate by a flat and ſolid articulation, re- 
ſembling the bowl of a ſpoon, with a lateral briſtle, 


which when cloſely examined appears to be very hairy. 


Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies. 1. The 
calcitrans is to be found every where, eſpecially 
in autumn, when it haraſſcs the horſes, and draws 
blood from them with its ſting, 2. The macroce- 


1 might at Arſt light be millaken for a ſpecies of 


waſp. 


* tending to explain the miracles 


SCC. 


| 
Conops 


. waſp. It is ſmooth; 
Conrad. 


ar 


| ſuch as obtain b 
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the ſorepart of the head is 


lemon-colour, as are the poiſcrs; the feet are dun- 


coloured, The thorax is varicgated with black and 
reddiſh dun. The ſame takes place with reſpect to 
the ſegments of che abdomen , ſome of which arc edged 
with lemon-coloar, chictly the ſccond, and part of 
the third, towards the ſides. The wings arc brown, 
watered, and clouded. This beautiful conops is found 
ia meadows, There are eleven or twelve other ſpc- 
cies. 

CONOVIUM, (anc, geog.) a ton of the Ordo- 
vices, in Britain, From its ruins arole, at the di- 
ſtance of four miles, Abercorwey, the mouth of the 
Conwey, in Cacrnarvonſhire ; and on the ſpot Where 


_ Conwiunm ſtood is a hamlet, called Cxrhean, the old 


town, (Camden.) 
CONQUEST, in civil juriſpradence, is the ac- 


eee of property in common by a number of per- 


ons. | 

In ſome countries they confound acquiſition with 
conqueſt ; bat according to the moſt general accep- 
tation, acquiſition is the gaining of unappropriated 
goods before the eſtabliſhment of a community: 
whereas by the term congqueſi, is ordinarily intended 
whatever is acquired by a number of perſons in com- 
munity ; or by ſome one for all the others.— As it is 


more eſpecially in the union of perſons by marriage, 


that a community of property takes place; ſo it is in 


reference to them that we frequently uſe the word 


conqueſt, There are nevertheleſs conqueſts alſo among 
other perſons who are in a tacit community or ſociety ; 
particular local cuſtoms. Accord- 
ing to this ſenſe of the word, it has been contended 
by ſeveral, that William I. claimed Britain ; that 
is, not by right of arms, but by right of conqueſt or 
acqueſt ; under promiſe of ſucceſſion made by Edward 
the Confeſſor, and a contract entered into by Harold 


to ſupport his pretenſions to that ſucceſſion : and by 


old writers, congueſtus, acquiſitio, and perquiſitio, are 
frequently uſed as ſynonymous terms. 


_ Conquesr, in the law of nations, as the accquiſi- 


tion of ſovereignty by force of arms, by ſome fo- 
reign prince: who reduces the vanquiſhe 


empire. The right of conqueſt is derived from the 


laws of war; and when a people is ſubjected, the con- 


duct of the conqueror is regulated by four kinds of 
law. Firſt, the law of nature, which dictates what- 
ever tends to ſelf-preſervation ; ſecondly, our reaſon, 
which teaches us to uſe others, as we would be treat- 
<d ourſelves ; thirdly, the laws of political ſociety, to 
which nature has not aſſigned any preciſe boundary ; 
laſtly, the law which is derived from the particular cir- 
cumſtances attending the conqueſt. Thus, a ſtate 
conquered by another will be treated in one of the 


four methods following: Either the conqueror will 


continue it under its own laws, and will only claim the 
exerciſe of civil and eccleſiaſtical ſayercignty : or he 
will impoſe a new form of government ; or he will de- 
ſtroy the frame of their ſociety, and incorporate the 
inhabitants with others: or he will exterminate them. 

CONRAD II. elected emperor of Germany in 1004. 
He was obliged to take the field againſt moſt of the 
German dukes who had revolted from him; and he 
put Erneſt duke of Suabia under the ban of the em- 
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under his 
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pire. This being one of the carlieſt inſtances of ſuch a Conrad 


proſcription, the formula is inſerted here for its ſingu- 


larity. We declare thy wife a widow, thy children Conſar gui- 


orphans; and we ſend thee, iu the name of the devil, 
to the four corners of the world.” It was in the rein 
of this prince that the German fiefs became hereditary, 
He died in 1039. 

ConRap IIl, emperor of Germany in 1133. The 
duke of Bavaria oppoſed his election, and being put 
under the ban of the empire, and depriyed of his du- 
chy, he could not ſurvive his diſgrace. The margrave 
of Auſtria was ordered by the Emperor to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of Bavaria; but Welſti, uncle to the deceaſed 


duke, attacked him, and was defeated near the caſtle 


of Winſburg: the battle fought upon this occaſion is 
famous in hiſtory ,as having given riſe to the party names 


of Guz/phs and Cibbelines, afterwards aſſumed in Italy. 
The parole of the day with the Bavarians was Helſti, 
from the name of their general; that of the Imperia- 
liſts Werb/ingen, from a ſmall village where Frederic 
Duke of Saabia, their commander, had been nur- 
ſed : by degrees theſe names ſerved to diſtinguiſhed 
the two parties: and the Italians, who could not ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to fuch rongh words, formed from 
them their Guelphs and Gibbelines. He died in 
1152. | 
ConRapD of Lichtenau, or Abbas Uſpergenſis, wa 
author of an Univerſal Chronology from the creation 
to 1229, continued by an anonymous writer to Cha. /. 


He collected a fine library, and died about the year 


1240. by | 
CONRADIN, or Conkrap, janior, ſon of Con- 
rad IV. was acknowledged Emperor by the Gibbe- 
lines, who received him in triumph at Rome : but 
Pope Alexander IV. had publiſhed a cruſade againſt 


this orphan ; and Urban VII. his ſucceſſor, pave the 


empire to Charles of Anjou, brother to Louis IX. 
king of France; and the unfortunate youth, though 


_ powerfully ſupported even by the Turks, loſt a battle, 


in which he was taken priſoner, and was beheaded by 


order of his baſe opponent, publicly at Naples in 1229, 


in the 18th year of his age. In him ended the race of 
the Dukes of Suabia, which had produced ſeveral 
kings and emperors, 5 
CONSANGUINITY, or KI N DRE D, is defined by 
the writers on theſe ſubjects to be, vinculum perſona- 


rum ab codem ſlipite deſcendentium ; the connection or 


relation of perſons deſcended from the ſame ſtock or 
common anceſtor.“ 
or collateral. 


| Lineal conſanguinity is that which ſubſiſts between 
perſons of whom one is deſcended in a direct line from 


the other, as between John Stiles (the propoſitus in 
the table of conſanguinity) and his father, grandfa- 


ther, great-grandfather, and ſo upwards in the direct 


aſcending line; or between John Stiles and his ſon, 
8 great grand-ſon, and ſo downwards in the 

ire deſcending line. Every generation, in this di- 
rect lineal conſanguinity, conſtitutes a different de- 
gree, reckoning either upwards or downwards: the 
father of John Stiles is related to him in the firſt de- 
gree, and ſo likewiſe is his ſon; his grandſire and 
grandſon, in the ſecond ; his 3 and great- 
grandſon in the third. This is the only natural way of 


reckoning 


This conſanguinity is either lineal 


nity. 
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Confangui- reckoning the degrees in the direct line; and therefore 


nity. 


_ obſerve, falls ſtrictly within the de 


univerſally obtains, as well in the civil and canon, as 


in the common law. | 
The doctrine of lineal conſanguinity is ſufficiently 
plain and obvious; but it is, at the firſt view, aſto- 
niſhing to conſider the number of lincal anceſtors 
which eyery man has, within no very great number 
of degrees : and ſo many different bloods is a man 
ſaid to contain in his veins, as he hath lineal ance- 
ſtors, Of theſe he hath two in the firſt deſcending de- 
gree; his own parents: he hath four in the ſecond; 
the parents of his father, and the parents of his mo- 
ther: he hath eight in the third, the parents of his 
two grandfathers, and of his two grandmothers 2 and, 
by the ſame rule of progreſſion, he hath 128 in the ſe- 
venth; 1024 in the tenth; and at the 2oth degree, or 
the diſtance of 20 generations, every man hath above 
a million of anceſtors, as common arithmetic will de- 
monſtrate (a). This lineal 1 we may 
nition of vincu- 
lum perſonarum ab eodem ſlipite deſcendentium ; ſince li- 
neal relations are ſuch as deſcend one from the other, 
and both of conrſe from the ſame common anceſtor. 
Collateral kindred anſwers to the ſame deſcription : 
collateral relations agreeing with the lineal in this, 
that they deſcend from the ſame ſtock or anceſtor ; 
but differing in this, that they do not deſcend the one 
from the other, Collateral kinſmen, then, are ſuch as 
lineally ſpring from one and the ſame anceſtor, who is 
the . ge or “root, the ſtipes, c trunk, or common 
ſtock, from whence theſe relations are branched out. 
As if John Stiles hath two ſons, who have each a nu- 
Vor. V. | 
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merous iſſue : both theſe iſſues are lineally deſcended Confangujs 
nity. 


trom John Stiles as their common anceſtor ; and they 
are collateral kinſmen to each other, becauſe they are 
all deſcended from this common anceſtor, and all haye 
a portion of his blood in their veins, which denomi- 
nates them conſanguineous. 

We muſt be careful to remember, that the very be- 
ing of collateral conſanguinity conſiſts in this deſcent 
from one and the ſame common anceſtor. Thus Ti- 
tius and his brother are related; why? becauſe both 
are deriyed from one father : Titius and his firſt cou- 
ſin are related ; why ? becauſe both deſcend from the 
ſame grandfather ; and his ſecond couſin's claim to 
conſanguinity is this, that they are both derived from 
one and the ſame great-grandfather. In ſhort, as 


many anceſtors as a man has, ſo many common ſtocks 


he has from which collateral Kinſmen may be derived. 


And as we are taught by holy writ, that there is one 


couple of common anceſtors belonging to us all, from 
whom the whole race of ad | 

obvious and undeniable conſequence is, that all men 
are in ſome degree related to one another. | 
deed, if we only ſuppoſe each couple of our anceſtors 
to have left, one with another, two children; and 
cach of thoſe children to have leſt, on an average, two 
more (and without ſuch a ſuppoſition the human ſpe- 


cies muſt be daily diminiſhing) ; we ſhall find that all 


of us have now ſubſiſting near 270 millions of kindred 
in the 15th degree, at the ſame diſtance from the ſeve- 
ral common anceſtors as we ourſelves are; beſides thoſe 
that are one or two degrees nearer to or farther from 
the common ſtock, who may amount to as many 
| | BY XX more. 
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(4) This will ſeem ſurpriſing to thoſe who are unacquainted with the increaſin power of propreſſive' 
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numbers; but it is palpably evident from the following table of a geometrical progreſſion, in which the firſt 


term is 2, and the denominator alſo 2: or, to ſpeak more intelligi 
two anceſtors in the firſt degree, the number of whom is doubled at every remove; becauſe each of our ance- 
tors has alſo two immediate anceſtors of his own, 


T 2 
y 8 
4 16 
5 32 
6 64 
7 128 
8 256 
9 512 
10 1024 
11 2048 
1 4096 
13 8192 
14 16384 
15 32768 
16 65536 
17 131072 
18 262144 
19 524288 
40 1048 576 


is deſcended, the 


For, in- 


ly, it is evident, for that cach of us has 


A ſhorter way of finding the number of anceſtors at any even degree, is by ſquaring the number of an- 
ceſtors at half that number of degrees. Thus, 16, the number anceſtors at 4 degrees, is the ſquare 
of 4, the number of anceſtors at two; 256 is the ſquare of 16; 65536 of 256; and the number of ance- 
Kors at 40 degrees would be the ſquare of 1,048,576, or upwards of a million of millions. 


Conſangui · more 050 , 


nity. 
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And if this calculation would appear in- 
compatible with the number of inhabitants on the earth, 
it 1s becauſe, by intermarriages among the ſeveral de- 
ſcendents from the ſame anceſtor, a huudred or a thou- 
ſand modes of conſanguinity may be conſolidated in 
one perſon; or he may be related to us a hundred or 
a thouſand different ways. 

The method of computing theſe degrees in the ca- 
non law, which we have adoptcd, is as follows. We 
begin at the common anceſtor, aud reckon downwards; 
and in whatſoever degree the two perſons, or the 
molt remote of them, 1s diſtant from the common an- 


ceſtor, that is the degree in which they are related to 


each other, Thus, Titius and his brother are related 
in the firſt degree; for from the father to each of 
them is counted only one ; Titins and his nephew are 
related in the ſecond degree ; for the nephew is two 


degrees removed from the common anceſtor, 212. his 
_ own grandfather, the father of Titins : or (to give 
a a more illuſtrious inſtance from the Engliſh annals) 


King Henry VII. who flew Richard III. in the battle 
of Boſworth, was related to that prince in the fifth 
degree. Let the propoſitus, therefore, in the table of 


conſanguinity, repreſent King Richard III. and the claſs 


marked E, King Henry VII. Now their common ſtock 


1 


1 346 ] 


or anceſtor was King Edward III. the abavus in the Conſangui- 


eight; to King Henry VII. nine. 


CON 


ſame table : from him to Edmund Duke of York, the 
proavus is one degree ; to Richard Earl of Cambridge, 


the avus, two; to Richard Duke of York, the pater, 


three ; to King Richard III. the propoſitus, four; and 
from King Edwerd III. to John of Gant (A) is one de- 
gree : to John Earl of Somerſet 60 two; to John 
Duke of Somerſet (c) three; to Margaret Counteſs 
of Richmond (p) four; to King Henery VII. (E) five. 
Which laſt- mentioned prince, being the fartheſt re- 
moved from the common ſtock, gives the denomination 
to the degree of kindred in the canon and municipal 
law. Though according to the computation of the 


civilians (who count vpwards from either of the per- 
ſons related, to the common ſtock, and then down- 


wards again to the other; reckoning a degree for each 
perſon both aſcending and deſcending) theſe two 


princes were related in the ninth degree : for from 
King Richard III. to Richard Duke of York is one 


degree; to Richard Earl of Cambridge two; to Ed- 
mund Duke of York three ; to King Edward III. the 
common anceſtor, four; to John of Gant five; te 
John Earl of Somerſet ſix; to John Duke of So- 
merſet ſeven; to Margaret Connteſs of Richmond 
Sec the Table of 


— 


2 


() This will ſwell more conſiderably than the former calculation: for here, though the firſt term is but 1, the 


Conſangutnity 


denominator is 4 ; that is, there is one Kinſman (a brother) in the firſt degree, who makes, together with the 
propoſitus, the two deſcendents from the firſt couple of anceſtors; and in every other degree, the number of 
kindred muſt be the quadruple of thole in the degree which immediately precedes it. For ſince each couple of 
anceſtors has two deſcendents who increaſe in a duplicate ratio, it will follow, that the ratio in which all the 


deſcendents increaſe downwards, muſt be double to that in which the anceſtors increaſe upwards : but we have 


ſeen that the anceſtors increaſe in a duplicate ratio: therefore the deſcendents muſt increaſe in a double dupli- 
cate ; that is, in a quadruple ratio, | 


Collateral Degrees. Number of Kindred. 


I I 
2 4 
3 16 
4 64 
5 256 
6 1024 
7 4096 
8 16384 
9 65536 

10 262144 

11 1043 576 

a 4194304 

13 16777216 

14 67108864 

15 268435456 

16 1072741824 

17 429495 7296 

18 17179869184 

19 68719476736 


b 20 2748 77906944 
This calculation may alſo be formed by a more compendious proceſs, viz, by ſquaring the couples, or half 
the number of anceſtors, at any given degree ; which will furniſh ns with the number of kindred we have in the 


ſame degree, at equal diſtance with ourſelves from the common ſtock, beſides thoſe at unequal diſtances, Thus, 


in the tenth linczl degree, the number of anceſtors is 1024; its half, or the couples, amount to 512; the num- 
ber of kindred in the tenth collateral degree amounts therefore to 262144, or the ſquare of 512. And if we 


will he at the trouble to recollect the ſtate of the ſeveral families within our own knowledge, and obſerve how | 


far they agree with this account ; that is, whether, on an average, every man has not one brother or ſiſter, four 


firſt-couſins, ſixteen ſecond-couſins, and fo on; we ſhall find, that the preſent calculation is very far from he- 
ing overcharged. | 


nity. 


nity, 


CON 
Confangui- Conſanguinity (Plate CXLVI), wherein all th 


grees of collateral kindred to the propoſitus are com- 


Conſcience. puted, as far as the tenth of the civilians and the 
1 ſeventh of the canoniſts incluſi e; the former being 


a judge. 


diſtinguiſhed by the numeral letters, the latter by the 
common ciphers. 

ConsSANGULNITY and Aſiniiy (degrees of), forbid- 
den in marriage. Scc MaRk&IAGE ; and Law, Part 
III. No clx. 4. 

ConsANnGUINITY and 4finity, an objection againſt 
Sce Law, Part III. No clvi. 12. Againſt 
2 witneſs, ibid. clxxxiv. 12. 

CONSCIENCH, a ſecret teſtimony of the ſoul, 
whereby it gives its approbation to things that are 
naturally good, and condemns thoſe that are evil. See 
MoRAL I *iloſophy. 1 5 

A man of integrity will never liſten to any reaſon, or 


give way to any meaſure, or be milled by any induce- 
ment, againſt conſcience.- -The inhabitants of a great 


town offered Marſhal de Turenne too, ooo crowns, 
upon condition he would take another road, and not 
march his troops their way. He anſwered them,“ As 


your town is not on the road I intend to march, I 
cannot accept the money you offer me.””---The Earl! 


of Derby, in the reign of Edward Ill. making a de- 


ſcent in Guienne, carried by ſtorm the town of Ber- 


crac, and gave it up to be plandered. A Welch 
2 happened by chance to light upon the receiver's 
office. He found there ſuch a quantity of money 
that he thought himſclf obliged to acquaint his gene- 
ral with it, imagining that ſo great a booty naturally 


belonged to him. But he was agreeably ſurpriſed 


when the carl told him, with a pleaſant countenance, 
that he wiſhed him joy of his good fortune; and that 


he did not make the keeping of his word to depend 


npon the great or little valae of the thing he had pro- 
miſed, -- In the ſiege of Faliſci by Camillus general of 
the Romans, the ſchoolmaſter of the town, who had 
the children of the ſenators under his care, led them 
abroad under the pretext of recreation, and carried 


them to the Roman camp, ſaying to Camillus, that 


by this artifice he had delivered Faliſci into his hands. 
Camillus abhorring this treachery, obſerved, © That 


there were laws for war as well as for peace; and 


that the Romans were taught to make war with inte- 
rrity not leſs than with courage.” He ordered the 
eee to be ſtripped, his hands to be bound be- 
hind his back, and to be delivered to the boys to be 
laſhed back into the town. The Falerians, formerly 
obſtinate in reſiſtance, ſtruck with an act of juſtice ſo 


illuſtrious, delivered themſelves up to the; Romans; 


convinced that they would be far better to have the 
Romans for their allics than their enemies. 

It is a ſaying, That no man ever offended his own 
conſcience, but firſt or laſt it was revenged upon him. 
The power of conſcience indeed has been remarked 1n 
all ages, and the examples of it upon record are innu- 
merable. The following is related by Mr Fordyce, 
in his Dialogues on Education , as a real occurrence 
which happened in a neighbouring ſtate not many 
years ago. A jeweller, a man of good character and 
conſiderable wealth, having occaſion inthe way of his 
buſineſs to travel at ſome diſtance from the place of 


his abode, took along with him a ſervant, in order to 
Ialke care of his portmanteau. He had with ſome 


[943 } 


e de- of his beſt jewels, and a large ſum of money, to which Conſcience 


caſion to diſmount on the road, the ſervant watching Conſcript. 


criminal than the man juſt now found guilty,” 


CON 
his ſervant was likewiſe privy. The maſterhaving oc- 


his opportunity, took a piſtol from his maſter's ſaddle 
and ſhot him dead on the ſpot ; then rifled him of his 
Jewels and money, and hanging a large ſtone to his 
neck, he three him into the neareſt canal. With this 
booty he made off to a diſtant part of the country, 
where he had reaſon to believe that ncither he nor his 
maſter where known. 
very low way at firſt, that his obſcurity might ſcreen 
him from obſervation, and in the courſe of a good 
many years ſeemed to riſe, by the natural progreſs of 
buſineſs into wealth and conlideration ; ſo that his 
good fortune appeared at once the effect and reward 
of induſtry and virtue. Of theſe he counterfeited the 
appearance ſo well, that he grew into great credit, 
married into a good family, and by laying out his ſud- 
den ſtores diſcreetly, as he ſaw occation, and joining 
to all an univerſal affability, he was admitted io 4 
ſhare of the government of the town, and roſe from 
one poſt to another, till at length he was choſen chief 
magiſtrate, In this office he maintained a fair cha- 
racter, and continued to fill it with no {mall applauſe 
both as a governor and a judge; till one day as he fat 
on the bench with ſome of his brethren, a criminal 
was brought betore him who was accuſed of murder- 
ing his maſter, The evidence came ont full, the jury 
brought in their verdict that the priſoner was guilty, 
and the whole aſſembly waited the ſentence of the pre- 
ſident of the court (which he happened to be that 
day) with great ſuſpence. Mean while he appeared 
to be in unuſual diſorder and agitation of mind, and 


his colour changed often; at length he aroſe from his 


ſcat, and coming down from the bench, placed him- 
ſelf juſt by the unfortunate man at the bar. You 


ſee before you (ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to thoſe 


who had fat on the bench with him), a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the juſt awards of heaven, which this day, 
after 30 years concealment, preſents to you a greater 
Then 
he made an ample confeſſion of his guilt, and of all 
its aggravations, “ Nor can I feel (continued he) 
any relief from the agonies of an awakened conſcience, 
but by requiring that juſtice be forthwith done againſt 
me in the moſt public aud ſolemn manner.“ We may 
caſily ſuppoſe the amazement of all the aſlembly, and 
eſpecially of his fellow- judges. However, they proceed- 
ed, upon this confeſſion, to paſs ſentenceupon him, and 
he died, with all the ſymptoms of a penitent mind. 
Courts of CONSCIENCE, are courts for recovery of 
ſmall debts, conſtituted by act of parliament in Lon- 
don, Weſtminiſter, &c. and other populous and trading 
diſtricts. „„ 
CONSCIOUSNESS, Metaphyſicians, in lieu of 
the word conſcience: v hich ſeems appropriated to theo- 
logical or moral matters, ordinarily uſe that of con- 


[confneſs ; whereby they mean an inner ſentiment of a 


thing, whereof one may have a clear and diſtin no- 


tion. In this ſenſe they ſay that we do not know 
our own ſoul, nor are aſſured of the exiſtence of our 
own thoughts, otherwiſe than by ſelf-conſciouſneſs. 


Sce METaPpPHYSICS, 


CONSCRIPT), in Roman antiquity, an appellation 
given to the ſenators of Rome, who were called cau- 
X X 2 ſcript 


There he began to trade in a 


CON 


Conſeera- [cript fathers, on account of their names being all en- 


tion. 
Conſent, 


0 


nours rendered theſe princes a 


inſcription always, conſecratio. 


tered in one regiſter. | 

CONSECRATION, the act of devoting any thing 
to the ſervice and worſhip of God. The Moſaical 
law ordained, that all the firſt born, both of man and 
b-aft, ſhould be ſanctified or conſecrated to God, We 
find alſo, that Joſhua conſecrated the Gibeonites, as 
Solomon and David did the Nethiuims, to the ſervice 
of the temple ; and that the Hebrews ſometimes con- 
ſecrated their fields and cattle to the Lord, after which 
they were no longer in their power. 3 
Among the ancient Chriſtians, the couſecration of 
churches was performed with a great deal of pious ſo- 
lemaity, In what manner it was done for the three 
lirft ages, is uncertain ; the authentic accounts reach- 
ing no higher thay the fourth, when, in the peaceable 
reigu of Conſtantine, churches were every where built, 
and dedicated with great ſolemnity. Some think the 
conſecration conſiſted in ſetting up the ſign of the 
crols, or in placing a communion-table in the church; 
and others, that no more was done than preaching a 
panezyrical ſermon in commemoration of the founder, 
and that then they proceeded to prayers, one of which 
was compoſed on purpoſe for the church to be confſe- 
crated, The Roinatuils have a great deal of pious 
ſoppery in the ceremonies of conſecration; which they 
beſtow on almoſt every thing, as bells, candles, books, 
water, oil, aſhes, palms, ſwords, banners, pittures, 
croſſes, agnus-dei's roles, childrens clouts, &c. 

In England, churches have been always conſecrated 
With particular ceremonies, the form of which was 
left to the diſcretion of the biſhop. That obſerved 
by biſhop Laad, in conſccrating St Catherine Creed 
church, in Loudon, gave great offence, | 
 ConsecRaTtioON is particularly uſed for the be nedic- 
tion of the elements in the euchariſt. 

ConsECRAaTION, among medaliſts, is the ceremony 
of the apotheoſis of an emperor, or his tranſlation in- 
to heayen and reception among the gods. On medals 
the conſecration is thus, repreſented : on one fide is 
the emperor's head, crowned with Jaurel, ſometimes 
veiled ; and the inſcription gives him the title of U:: 
on the reverſe is a temple, a buſtum, an altar, or an 
eaple taking its flight towards heaven, either from off 
the altar, or from a cippus : at other times the em- 
peror is ſcen in the air, borne up by the eagle; the 
Theſe are the uſual 
ſymbols : yet on the reverſe of that of Antoninus is 
the Autonine column. In the apotheoſis of empreſſes, 
inſtead of an eagle there is a peacock. As to the ho- 

fer death, they were ex- 
plained by the words conſecratio, pater, divus, and deus. 
Sometimes around the temple or altar are put, nemoria 


felix, or memoræ at:rne : for princeſſes, æternitas, and 
ſideribus recepta ; on the ſide of the head, dea, or Oe. 


CONSENT, ia a general ſenſe, denotes much the 
ſame with AsSENT. . 
Consent of Parts, in the animal economy, an a- 


greement or ſymphathy, whereby when one part is im- 


mediately affected, another at a diſtance becomes at- 
ſected in the fame manner. | | 
This mutual accord or conſent is ſappoſed to be ef- 
ſectel by the commerce of nerves, and their art- 
ſal ditribntion and ramification throughout the body. 
The eſtect is ſo ſenſible as even to come under the 


1 


CON 


phy ſician's cognizance: thus, the None in the blad- cenſentes 


der, by vellicating the fibres there, vill pain and draw 
them ſo much into ſpaſms, as to affect the coats of the 
bowels, in the ſame wanner, by the intermediation of 
nervous threads, and make acolic there; and allo ex- 
tend their twitches ſometimes as far as the ſtomach, 
aud occaſion gricvous vomitings: the remedy, there- 
fore, in ſuch caſes, is to regard the part originally 
affected, how remote and grie vous ſocver may be the 
conſequences and ſymptoms in other places. 

The fifth conjugation of nerves branched to the 


parts of the cye, the car, thoſe of the mouth, cheeks, 


præcordia, and parts adjacent, &c. is ſuppoſed by na- 


turaliſts to be the infirument of that particular and: 


extraordinary conſent between thoſe parts, Hence it 


is, that a ſavoury thing ſecn. or ſmelled excites ibe 


appetite, and attets the glands and parts of the 


mouth; and a ſhameful thing ſeen or heard affects 


the cheeks with bluſhes ; on the contrary, if it pleaſe, 
it affects the præcordia, and excites the muſcles of the 


mouth and face to laughter; if it grieve, it affects 


the glands of the eyes, ſo as to occaſion tears, and 
the muſcles of the face, putting them into an aſpect 
of crying. Dr Willis, quoted by Mr Derham, im- 


putes the pleaſure of kiſſing, and its effects, to. this 
pair of neryes ; Which being branched both to the lips 


and the genital parts, when the former are affected 


an irritation is occaſioned in the latter. See Synpa-- 


TRE, 
CONSENTES, the name which the Remans gave 


to the 12 ſuperior gods, the Dri majorum gentium.. 


The word ſignitics as much as conſentientes ; that is, 
who conſented to the deliberations of Jupiter's council. 


They were twelve in number, whoſe name Ennius has 


briefly expreſſed in theſe lines, 
Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mare, 
Mercurius, Jovi, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 


CONSEQUENCE, in logic, the concluſion, or 


what reſults from reaſon or argument. Sce Coxcru- 


SION, | | | | 
The conſequence is that other propoſition in which 


the extremes or premiſes of a ſy llogiſm are joined, or 
ſeparated ; and is gained from what was aſſerted in 
the premiſes. He | 


This word, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed for 


the relation or connection between two 
whereof one is inferred from the other. 
CONSEQUENT, ſomething deduced or gathered 
from a former argumentation. 
ciſe ſenſe, it is uſed for the propoſition which contains 
the concluſion, conſidered in itſelf, without any regard 


propoſitions, 


tothe antecedent: in which ſenſe the conſequent may 


be true, though the conſequence be falſe. Sce the 

preceding article. | | | 
CONSERVATOR, an officer ordained for the ſe- 

curity and preſervation of the privileges of ſome cities 


and communities, having a commiſſion to judge of and 


determine the differences among them, 

In moſt catholic univerſities there are two conſerya- 
tors; the conſervator of royal privileges, or thoſe 
granted by kings; and the conſervator of apoſtolical 
privileges, or thoſe granted by the pope. The firſt 
takes cognizance of perſonal and mixed cauſes between 
the regents, ſtudents, &c. and the latter of 
matters between eccleſiaſtics. 


But, in a more pre- 
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Anciently 3 
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Anciently there were appointed conſeryators of trea- 
ties of peace between princes.; which conſervators be- 
came judges of the infractions made on a treaty, and 
were charged with procuring ſatisfaction to be made. 
Theſe were uſually the feudatories of the ſeveral pow- 
ers. In lieu of conſervators princes now have recourſe 
to other indifferent princes to guarantee their treatics, 

CoNnsERY ATOR of Scots Privileges, at Campvere, is an 


officer belonging to the royal boroughs of Scotland, 


who takes care of the mercantile aftairs of Scotland, 
agreeable to the ſtaple contract between them and the 
States-General. | 


ConSERVATOR of the Peace, in the ancient Engliſh. 


cuſtoms, was a perſon who had an eſpecial charge, by 
virtue of his office, to ſee the king's peace kept. Till 
the erection of juſtices of the peace by king Ed- 


Ward III. there were ſeveral perſons who by common 
law were intereſted in keeping the ſame : ſome having 


that charge as incident to other - offices ; and others 


ſimply, or of itſelf, called cuſtodes, or conſervators of 


the peace. The chamberlain of Cheſter is ſtill a con- 
ſervator in that county; and petty conſtables are, by 
the common law, conſervators, &c. in the firſt ſenſe, 


within their own juriſdiction : ſo are alſo the coroner 


and the ſheriff within their own county. The king 
is the principal conſervator of the peace within all his 


dominions: the lord chancellor, lord treaſurer, lord 


high ſteward, lord marſhal, lord high conſtable, all the 
juſtices of the court of King's bench, by their office, 
and the maſter of the rolls, by preſcription, are gene- 
ral conſervators of the peace through the whole king- 
dom, and may commit breakers of the peace, and bind 
them in recogniſances to keep it. 

CoNnSERV ATOR of the Truce, and Safe Conduct, was 
an officer appointed in every ſea-port, under the king's 
letters patent. | 
fences committed againſt the king's truce, and ſafe 
conducts upon the main ſea, out of the franchiſes of 


the cinque-ports, as the admirals were wont to do, 


Egrcen-houſe or ice-houſe. 


and ſuch other things as are declared ano 3 Hen. V. 
cap. 6. 5 + 
CONSERVATORIOs, are muſical ſchools eſta- 
bliſhed for the inſtruction of children in the profeſſion 
of muſic. There are four of theſe at Venice, deſign- 
ed for the education of girls, and three at Naples, for 
the education of boys. It has been ſuggeſted that 


the operation of caſtration was performed in the con- 


ſervatorios ; but the practice 1s abſolutely prohibited; 
and the young caſtrati are brought from Lucia in Pug- 
lia: but before the operation is performed, their voices 
are tried in a conſervatorio, The ſcholars of the Ve- 
netian conſervatorios have been chiefly celebrated for 
taſte and neatneſs of execution ; and thoſe of Naples 
have had the reputation of being the firſt contrapuntiſts, 
or compolers, in Europe. _ 

CONSERVATORY, a term ſomctimes uſed for a 

CONSERVE, in pharmacy, a form of medicine 
contrived to preſerve the flowers, herbs, roots, or 


fruits of ſeveral ſimples, as near as poſſible to what 


they are when freſh gathered. See PHARMACY. 


CONSIGNMENT, in law, the depoſiting any 
fum of money, bills, papers, or commodities, in good 
hands; cither by appointment of a court of juſtice, in 
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order to be delivered to the perſons to whom they are Confign- 


His charge was to inquire of all of- 


C O 


adjudged ; or voluntarily, in order to their being re- 
mitted to the perſons they belong to, or ſent to the 
places they are deſigned for, 5 

CONSIGNMENT of Goods, in commerce, is the de- 
livering or making them over to another: thus, goods 
are ſaid to be conſigned to a factor, when they are 
ſent to him to be ſold, &c.; or when a factor ſends 
back goods to his principal, they are ſaid to be con- 
ſigned to him. 

CONSISTENCE, in phyſics, that ſtate of a body 
wherein its component particles are ſo connected or 
entangled among themſclves, as not to ſeparate or 
recede from each other. It differs from continuity in 
this, that it implies a regard to motion or reſt, Which 
continuity does net, it being ſufficient to denominate 
a thing continuous that its parts are contiguous to each 
other. ES | | 

CONSISTENTES, in church-hiftory, a kind of pe- 
nitents who were allowed to aſſiſt at prayers, but who 
could not be admitted to receive the ſacrament. 

CONSISTORY (conſiſtorium), ſigniſies as much 
as pretorium, a tribunal : it is commonly uſed for a 
council-houſe of eccleſiaſtical perſons, or place of ju; 
ſtice in the ſpiritua] court ; a ſeſſion or aſſembly of pre- 
lates, And every archbiſhop and biſhop of cvery dio- 
ceſe hath a conſiſtory court held before his chancellor 
or commiſſary in his cathedral church, or other conve- 
nientplace of his dioceſe, for eceleſiaſt ical cauſes, The 
biſhop's chancellor is the judge of this court, ſappoſed 
to be ſkilled in the civil and canon law; and in places 
of the dioceſe far remote from the biſhop's conſiſtory, 
the biſhop appoints a commiſlary to judge in all cauſes, 
within a certain diſtrict, anda regiſter to enter his de- 
crees, &c. | Eg RS PO Rho OM 

ConsSTORY, at Rome, denotcs the college of car- 
dinals, or the pope's ſenate and council, before 
whom judiciary cauſes are pleaded, Du Cange derives 
the word from conſtforium ; i. e. locus ubi confiflitur ;. 
uſed chiefly for a veſtibule, gallery, or anti- chamber, 


where the conrtiers wait for admiffion ; and called- 


a conſiſlente multitudine, | 1 

The conſiſtory is the firſt court, or tribunal of 
Rome : it never meets but when the pope pleaſes to 
convoke it: the pope preſides in it in-perſon, mount- 


ed on a magnificent throne, and habited in his portifi- 


calia ; on the right are the cardinal-biſhops and prieſts, . 
an q on the left the cardinal deacons. The place where 
it is held, is a large hall in the apoſtolical palace, 
where princes and ambaſſadors of kings are received. 
The other prelates, prothonotaries, auditors of the ro- 
ta and other officers, are ſeated on the ſteps of the 
throne : the courtiers fit on the ground; ambaſſadors 


on the right, and conſiſtorial and fiſcal adyocates be- 


hind the cardinals, 5 
Beſides the public conſiſtory, there is alſo a private 


one, held in a retired chamber, called the chamber 


ſapegay; the pope's throne here being only raiſed two 
ſteps high. No body is here admitted but the cardinals 
whoſe opinions are collected, and called ſenteuces. 
Here are firſt propoſed and paſſed all bulls for biſhop- 
rics, abbeys, &c. Hence biſhoprics and abbeys 


are ſaid to be conſiſtorial benefices ; in regard, they 
muſt be propoſed in the conſiſtory, the anatcs be paid 


o- 


Conſiſtory. 


Conſi ſtory 
| 
Conſpiracy, 
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to the pope, and his bulls taken. Anciently they were 
eleftive ; but by the concordat, which aboliſhes clec- 
tions, they arc appointed to be collated by the pope 
alone, on the nomination of the prince. 

Con5158rogy was alſo the name of a court under 
Conſtantine, where he fat in perſon, and heard cauſes : 
the members of this court were called commes, 

Cons1srokyY is alſo uſcd among the reformed, for 
a council or aſlembly of miniſters and elders, to regu- 
late their affairs, diſcipline, &c. 

Cox stsTORV, or court Chriſtian in the Engliſh laws, 
is a council of eceleſiaſtical perſons, or the place of 
Juſtice in an eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual court. Every 


_ archbiſhop and hiſhop has a conliſtory-court, held be- 


fore his chancellor or commillary, either in his cathe- 
dral, in ſome chapel, aiſle, or portico, belonging there- 


to; or in ſome other convenient place of his dioceſe, for 


eccleſiaſtical cauſes. The ſpiritual court was anciently, 
in the time of the Saxons, joined with the county or 
hundred court; and the original of the conſiſtory court, 


as divided from thoſe courts, is found in a law of the 


conqueror, quoted by lord Coke. From this court 
there lics an appeal to the archbiſhop of each province 
reſpectively, | . 
CONSOLATION, one of the places in rhetoric 
wherein the orator endeayours to abate and moderate 
the grief or concern of another, TTY 
CONSOLE, in architecture, an ornament cut upon 
the key of an arch, which has a projecture, and on 


_ occaſion ſerves to ſupport little corniches, figures, buſts, 


- uniting two benefices into one. 
from the civil law ; where it properly fignifies an union 


and vaſes, | | 
CONSOLIDATION, in law, the combining and 
The term is borrowed 


of the poſſeſſion, or occupation, with the property. 


Thus, if a man have by legacy zſum fructum fundi, 


and afterwards buy the property, or fec-ſimple, of the 
heir; this is called a con/o/idation. | 
CoNnSOLIDATION, in medicine, the action of uni- 


ting broken bones, or the lips of wounds, by means of 


conſolidating remedies, as they are called ; which clean- 
ſing with a moderate heat and force, taking corruption 
out of the wounds, and preſerving the temperature of 
the parts, cauſe the nouriſhment to be fitly applied to 
the part affected. FF 

Among the many inſtances of the conſolidating 
power of blood and raw fleſh, we have a very re- 
markable one in Bartholine's Medical Obſervations, 
A man being condemned to have his noſe cut off by 


the hand of the common executioner, the friends, who 


were to be preſent, provided a new loaf of warm bread, 
which was cut in the middle, and the noſe received in 
it as it fell from the face : the noſe was after this nicely 
placed on the face again ; and, being ſewed on, the 


Whole in time conſolidated, and left no other marks 


of the ignominy than the ſcar round the whole noſe, 
and the traces of the ſtitches. | | 
CONSONANCE, in muſic, Sce INTERVAL. 
CONSONANT, a letter that cannot be ſounded 
without ſome ſingle or double vowel before or after it; 
as b, c, d, &c. | | n 
CONSORT, Queen Consorr. Sec QUEEN. 
CONSPIRACY, in law, ſignifies an agreement be- 
tween two or more, falſely to indict, or procure to be 


indicted, an innocent perſon, of felony. 


CON 
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CONSPIRATORS are, by ſtatute, defined to be Conſpira · 


ſuch as bind themſelves by oath, covenant, or other al- 
liancc, to aililt one another falſcly and maliciouſly to 
indict perſons, or fallely to maintain pleas. 
Conſpirators in treaſon, are thoſc that plot againſt 
the king and the government. ; 
CONSTABLE, according to ſome, is a Saxon 
word, compounded of cog, * king,” and ſtaple, which 
ſignifies the “ ſtay or ſupport of the king.“ But as 
we borrowed the name as well as the oftice of Conſtable 
from the French, Sir William Blackſtone is rather in- 
clined to deduce it, with Sir Henry Spelman and Dr 


Cowel, trom that language; wherein it is plainly de- 


rived from the Latin comes ſtabuli, an officer well 
known in the empire; ſo called, becauſe, like the 
great conſtable of France, as well as the lord high 


conſtable of England, he was to regulate all matters 
of chivalry, tilts, tournaments, and fears of arms, which 


were performed on horſeback. —T he 
Lord High ConsTABLE of England is the ſeventh 


great officer of the crown; and he, with the carl 


marſhal of England, were formeriy judges of the court 
of chivalry, called in king Henry IV.'s time Curia 
Militaris, and now the court of honour. It is the 
fountain of the martial law, and anciently was held in 
the king's hall. 
ſtable was formerly ſo great, and of which ſo improper 
a uſe was made, that ſo carly as the 13th of king Rich- 
ard II. a ſtatute paſſed for regulating and abridging 
the ſame, together with the power of the carl marſhal 
of England ; and by this ſtatute, no plea could be tri- 
ed by them or their courts, that could be tried by the 
common law of the realm. The office of conſtable 
exiſted before the conqueſt. After the conqueſt, the 
office went with inheritance, and by the tenure of the 
manors of Harleficld, Newman, and Whitenhurſt, in 
Glouceſterſhire, by grand ſerjeanty in the family of 


the Bohuns Earl of Hereford and Eſſex, and after. 


wards in line of Sefford as heirs-general to them; bur 


in 1521, this great office became forteited to the king 
in the perſon of Edward Stafford duke of Bucking- 


ham, who was that year attainted for high treaſon ; and 


in conſideration of its extenſive power, dignity, and 


large authority, both in time of war and peace, it has 
never been granted to any perſon, otherwiſe than hae 
vice, and that to attend at a coronation, or trial hy 
combat, In France, the ſame office was alſo ſuppreſſed 
about a century after by an edict of Louis XIII; 


though it has been exerciſed, in the command of the 


MaRSHALS, by the firſt officer in the army. 
Lord high conſtable of Scotland was an office of 
great antiquity and dignity. The firſt upon record is 
Hugo de Morvelle in the reign of David I, He had 
two grand prerogatives, viz. Firſt, the keeping of the 
King's ſword, which the king, at his promotion, when 
he {wears fealty, delivers to him naked. Hence the 
badge of the conſtable is a naked ſword. Second, The 
abſolute and unlimited command of the king's armies 
while in the field, in the abſence of the king ; but 
this command does not extend to caſtles and garriſons. 
He was likewiſe judge of all crimes committed within 
two leagues of the king's houſe, which precinct was 
called the Chalmer of Peace, Though his juriſdiction 
came at laſt to be exerciſed only as to crimes during 


the time of parliament, which ſome extended likewiſe 


The power of the lord high con- 


tors, 
nſtable, 


Conſtable, 


CON 


toall general conventions. This office was conferred 
heritably upon the noble family of Errol, by king Ro- 
bert Bruce; and with them it {till remains, being ex- 
preſsly reſerved by the treaty of union. 

Inferior ConsrABLEs. From the great office of 
high conſtable is derived that inferior order, ſince 


called the conſtables of hundreds and franchiſes; theſe 


were firſt ordained in the 13th year of Edward I. by 
the ſtatute of Wincheſter ; which for the conſervation 
of the peace, and view of armour, appointed that two 
conſtables ſhould be choſen in every hundred and fran- 
chiſe. Theſe are what are now called conſt abularit capi- 
tales or high conſtables ; becauſe continuance of time, and 


increaſe of people, &c. have occaſioned others of like na- 


tare, but inferior authority, in every town, called petty 


conſtables, or ſub-conſlabularii, firit inſtituted about the 
reign of Edward III. 


The former, or modern high conſtables, are appoint» 


ed at the court-leets of the tranchiſe or hundred over 
which they preſide; or, in default of that, by the 


Juſtices at their quarter- ſeſſions; and are removeable 


by the ſame authority that appoints them. The petty 
conſtables have two offices united in them, the one an- 
cient, and the other modern. Their ancient office 1s 


that of head-borough, tithing-man, or borſholder ; 


who are as ancient as the time of king Alfred: their 


more modern office is that of conſtable merely; which 


was appointed ſo lately as the reign of Edward III. 
in order to aſſiſt the high-conſtable. And in general 
the ancient head-boroughs, tithing-men, and borſhold- 
ers, were made uſe of to ſerve as petty conſtables; 


though not ſo generally, but that in many places they 


ſtill continue diſtinct officers from the conſtables, 
They are all choſen by the jury at the court-leet ; or 
if no court-lect be held, are appointed by two juſtices 
of the peace. 


The general duty of all conſtables, both high and 


petty, as well as of the other officers, is to keep the 


king's peace in their ſeveral diſtricts; and to that pur- 


poſe they are armed with very large powers of ar- 


reſting and impriſoning, of breaking open houſes, and 
the like: of the extent of which powers, conſidering 


What manner of men are for the moſt part put upon 
_ theſe offices, it is perhaps very well that they are ge- 


nerally kept in ignorance, 
dutics ariſing from the ſtatute of Wincheſter, which 


_ appoints them, is to keep watch and ward in their re- 


ſpective juriſdictions. Ward, guard, or cuſtodia, is 
chiefly intended of the day-time, in order to appre- 


hend rioters, and robbers on the highways; the man- 


ner of doing which is left to the diſcretion of the juſ- 


therein by day-light, for having kept N 
b 


tices of the peace and the conitable; the hundred be- 
ing, however, liable for all the robberies committed 


Watch is properly applicable to the night only, (being 
called among the Saxons wach't or wadtu) ; and it be- 
gins when ward ends, and ends when that begins: 


or, by the ſtatute of Wincheſter, in walled towns'the 


gates ſhall be cloſed from ſun-ſetting to ſnn-riſing ; 
and watch ſhall be kept in every borough and town, 
eſpecially in the ſummer ſeaſon, to 7 e all 
rogues, vagabonds, and night-walkers, and make them 
give an account of themſelves, The conſtable may 
appoint watchmen at his diſcretion, regulated by the 
cuſtom of the place; and theſe, being his deputies, have, 
for the time being, the authority of their principal. 
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Juſtice. 


One of their principal 


] CON 


There are alſo conſtables denominated from parti. Conſtable. 
cular places, as conſtable of the Tower, of Lover 


caſtle, of W ind(ſor caſtle, of the caſtle of Caernarvon, 
and many other of the caſtles of Wales; whoſe office 
is the ſame with that of the caſtellani, or governors of 
caſtles, | ef) 

ConsTABLEsS of London. The city of London is di- 
vided into 26 wards, and the wards into precincts, in 
each whereof 1s a conſtable. They are nominated by 
the inhabitants of each precinct on St Thomas's day, 
and confirmed, or otherwiſe, at the court of wardmote. 
After confirmation, they are ſworn into their offices 
at a court of aldermen, on the next Monday after 
Twefth day. Such as are choſen into the office, are 
obliged to place the King's arms, and the arms of the 
city, over their doors; and if they reſide in alleys, at 
the ends of ſuch alleys toward the ſtreets, to ſignify 
that a conſtable lives there, and that they may be the 
more caſily found when wanted. 57 . 

CoNnsT ABLES to Fuſlices of the Peace, in Scotland, 
are the proper officers for executing their orders. 
They have powers to ſuppreſs tumults, and to ap- 
prehend delinquents and thoſe who can give no good 
account of themſelves, and carry them to the next 

CONSTANCE, a ſtrong town of Germany, in the 
circle of Suabia, with a biſhop's ſee, whoſe biſhop is a 
prince of the empire, It has a handſome bridge, and 
ſeveral fine ſtructures, as well ſacred as profane, It 
carries on a great trade, and is well fortified; and 
though it pretends to be an imperial town, the Auſ- 
trians keep a garriſon here. It is famous for a coun- 
cil held here in 1514, when there were three popes; | 
but they were all depoſed, and Martin V. was elected 
in their room. The council cauſed Jerom of Prague 
to be burnt, though the emperior Sigiſmund had given 
him a ſafe conduct; in purſuance of this maxim, that 
no faith is to be kept with heritics.“ They likewiſe 
condemned the doctrine of Wickliff, and ordered his 
bones to be burned 4o years after he was dead. 
However, the inhabitants now are Proteſtants. It is 
ſeated on a lake of the ſame name. E. Long. g. 12, 
N. Lat. 47. 335. | | 

CONSTANCE, a great lake of Germany, between 
Suabia and Swiſlerland, It is zo miles in length, and 
8 in breadth. It is croſſed by the river Rhine; and 
there are ſeveral towns on its banks. 5 
CONSTANC M, in a general ſenſe, denotes immu- 


tability, or invariableneſs.— In ethics, or when applied 


to the human mind, the term implies reſolution or ſtea- 
dineſs, particularly under ſufferings and the trials of 
adverſity. 3 235 

It was the ſaying of a heathen philoſopher, That 
there cannot be imagined upon earth a ſpectacle more 
worthy the regard of the Creator intent on his works, 


than a brave man ſuperior to his ſufferings. Nothing 


indeed can be more noble or honourable than to have 
courage enough to execute the commands of reaſon 
and conſcience; to maintain the dignity of our na- 
ture, and the ſtation aſſigned us; and to be proof a- 
gainſt proverty, pain, and death itſelf, fo far as not to 
do any thing that is ſcandalous or ſinful to avoid them. 


To be thus, is tobe great above title and fortune. This 


argues the ſoul of an heavenly extraction, and is worthy 


the offspring of the Deity. 


Of this virtue the following example, related in 
| __ Engliſh 


CON 


Sir William Aſkew of Kelſay, in Lincolnſhire, had 
ſeveral daughters. His ſecond, named Anne, had re- 
cei ved a gentecl education; which, with an agreczble 
figure and good underſtanding, rendered her a very 
proper perſon to be at the head of a family. Her fa- 
ther, regardleſs of his danghter's inclination and hap- 
pineſs, obliged her to marry a gentleman who had no- 
thing to recommend him but his fortune, and who was 
a mvit bigoted Papiſt. No ſooner was he convinced 
of his wite's regard for the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion from popery, than, by the inſtigation of the 
prieſts, he violently drove her from his hoaſe, though 
the had born him two childrea, and her conduct was 
uncxceptionable. Abandoned by her huſband, ſhe 
came up to London, in order to procure a divorce, 
and to make herſelf known to that part of the court 
who either profelled or were favourers of proteſtan- 
tiſm: but as Henry VIII. with conſent of parlia- 
meat, had -juſt enacted the law of the ſix articles, com- 
monly called the b/o9dy ſtatute, ſhe was cruelly betrayed 
by herown huſband ; and, upon his information, taken 
into cuſtody, and examined concerning her faith. The 
act abovementioned denounced death againſt all thoſe 
who ſhould deny the doctrine of tranſub/tantiation ; or 
that the bread and wine made uſe of in the ſacrament 
was not converted after conſecration into the rea/ bo- 


dy and blood of Chriſt ; or, maintain the neceſſity of 


receiving the ſacrament in both kinds; or affirm, that 
it was lawful for prieſts to marry ; that the vows of ce- 
libacy might be broken; that private maſſes were of no 


avail; and that auricular confeſſion to a prieſt was not 


neceſſary to ſalvation, Upon theſe articles ſhe was 
examined by the inquilitor, a prieſt, the lord-mayor of 
London, and the bilhop's chancellor; and to all their 
queries gave proper and pertinent anſwers ; but not 
being ſuch as they approved, ſhe was ſent back to pri- 
ſon, where ſhe remained eleven days to ruminate alone 
on her alarming ſituation, and was denied the ſmall 
_ conſolation of a friendly viſit. The king's council 
being at Greenwich, ſhe was once more examined by 
chancellor Wriotheſley, Gardiner biſhop of Winche- 
ſter, Dr Cox, and Dr Robinſon; but not being able 
to convince her of her ſuppoſed errors, ſhe was ſent to 
the Tower. Mr Strype, from an authentic paper, 
gives us the following ſhort acconnt of her examina- 
tion, which may not, perhaps, be unentertaining or 
uſeleſs to the reader: “ Sir Martin Bowes (lord 
mayor) ſitting with the council, as moſt meet for his 
wiſdom, and ſceing her ſtand upon life and death, I 
pray you, quoth he, my lords, give me leave to talk 
to this woman? Leave was granted. Lord Mayor. 
Thou fooliſh woman, ſayeſt thou that the prieſt can- 
not make the holy body of Chriſt ? A. Aſkew. I ſay ſo, 
my lord: for I have read that God made man; but 
that man made God I never read; nor I ſuppoſe ever 
ſhall read it, Lord Mayor. No! Though fooliſh wo- 
man, after the words of conſecration, is it not the 
Lord's body? A. Aſkew. No: it is bur conſecrated 


bread, or ſacramental bread. Lord Mayer. What if a 


mouſe eat it after conſecration; what ſhall become of 
this mouſe? what ſayeſt thou, thou fooliſh woman ? 
A. Aſkew. What ſhall become of her, ſay you, my 
lord? Lord Mayor. I ſay, that the monſe is damned. 


3 
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Confable. Engliſh hiltory, is here ſelected, as ſuperior perhaps, all 
w—— circumſtances conſidered, to any other upon record. 


bolical invention. 


CON 


A. Aſkew. Alack, poor mouſe !”” Perceiving that Conftab!e, 
ſome could not keep in their laughing, the council ConPantia. 
proceeded to the butchery and laughter that they in» VO 


tended before they came there. It was ſtrongly ſu- 
ſpected that Mrs Aſkew was favoured by ſome ladics 
of high rank ; and that ſhe carried on a religious cor- 
reſpondence with the queen. So that the chancellor 
Wriothelley, hoping that he might diſcover ſomething 
that would afford matter of impeachment againſt that 
princeſs, the Earl of Hertford, or his Counteſs, who 
all favoured reformation, ordered her to be put to the 
rack : but her fortitude in ſuffering, and her reſolution 
not to betray her friends, was proof againſt that dia- 
Not @ groan, not a word, could be 
extorted from her. The chancellor, provoked with 
what he called her obſtinacy, augmented her tortures 


With his own hands, and with unheard of violence : but 


her courage and conſtancy were invincible ; and theſe 
barbarians gained nothing by their cruelties but cver- 
laſting diſgrace and infamy. As ſoon as ſhe was taken 
from the rack, ſhe fainted away ; but being recovered, 
ſhe was condemned to the flames. Her bones were diſ- 
located in ſuch a manner, that they were forced to car- 
ry her in a chair to the place of execution. While ſhe 
was at the ſtake, letters were brought her from the 
lord chancellor, oftcring her the king's pardon if ſhe 
would recant. But ſhe rcfuſed to look at them; tell- 
ing the meſſenger, that «ſhe came not thither to deny 
her Lord and Maſter.” The ſame letters were alſo 
tendered to three other perſons condemned to.the ſame 
fate; and whg, animated by her example, refuſed to 
accept them. Whereupon the lord-mayor command- 
ed the fire to be kindled;; and with ſavage ignorance 
cried out, Fiat juſlitia, Let juſtice take its courſe. The 
faggots being lighted, ſhe commended her ſoul, with 
the utmoſt compoſure, into the hands of her Maker ; 
and, like the great founder of the religion ſhe profeſſ- 
ed, expired, praying for her murderers, July 16, 1546, 
about the 25th year of her age, | 
CONSTANTIA, a diſtri at the Cape of Good 
Hope, conſiſting of two farms, which produce the 
well-known wine ſo much prized in Europe, and 
known by the name of Cape or Conſtantia wine, This 
place is ſituated at the diſtance of a mile and a half 
from Alphen, in a bending formed by and nearly un- 
der the ridge of hills, which comes from Meuiſen- 
mountain, and juſt where it ſtrikes off towards Hout- 
bay. One of theſe farms is called Little Conſtantia. 
Here the white Conſtantia wine is made. The other 
produces the red. According to M. De la Cail's ac- 
count, not more than 60 ſiggars of red, and go of the 
white Conſtantia wine are made, each ſiggar BEE 


reckoned at 600 French pints, or about 150 Swedi 


cans ; ſo that the whole produce amounts to 22, 500 
cans. As the company are uſed to keep one third 
of this for themſelves, the remainder is always be- 
ſpoke by the Europeans long before it is made, At 
the Cape this wine is ſeldom ſeen at table, partly be- 
cauſe it is dear, and partly becauſe it is the produce 


of the country. The red Conſtantia wine ſells for 


about 60 rixdollars the half awin; but the white is 
uſually to be purchaſed at a more reaſonable rate. 

The genuine Conſtantia wine is undeniably a very 
racy and delicate deſert wine, and has ſomething pe- 


culiarly agreeable in the flavour of it. That its ſu- 


bY WE periority, 


Qonſtantia 


Conſtan- 
tine. 


— 


in Europe, that good grapes ſometimes produce a bad 


the mere name. 


C'@N 


periority, however, is not owing to any thing peculiar 
in the manner of preparing it, tceins extremely pro- 
bable ; for then, withoit doubt, a great deal more of 


it would be made. In fact, Dr Sparmaun informs us, 
that the genuine wine can only be produced by certain 
particular ſoils. The diſtricts that lic next to theſe 
yield merely the common Cape wine, notwithſtanding 
that they nave been plamed with vine-ſtocks taken 
from this, as well as with ſome brought from the 
banks of the Rhine, whence it is {uppoled that the 
true Conſtantia ſort originally comes; nay, even tho? 
all the vineyards about Conſtantia ſeem to have the 
ſame ſoil. We have inſtances at the Cape, as well as 


wine; while, on the other hand, bad grapes will yield a 
good ſort of wine: therefore, towards making wine ol a 
certain quality, beſides finer materials, there muſt be 
certain conditions and circumſtances, Which, by a di- 
ligent and rational inveſtigation, might probably be 
explored to the great benefit of mankind, 
Sach as are apprized in what quantities Conſtantia 


wine is conſumed in Kurope, will perhaps think the 


above calculation of the produce roo limited, This, 


however, Ur Sparmann atlures us, is by no means the. 


caſe ; the overplus being the produce of avarice, which 
goaded on by the delire of gain, will always hit upon 
{ome method of ſatisfy ing the demands of luxury and 
ſenſuality. The votaries of theſe, accuſtomed to be 


put off with empty ſounds, do not ſeldom drink with 


the higheſt relithan imaginary Conſtantia, with which, 
however, this liquor has nothing in common belides 
It is therefore adviſable, even at 
the Cape itſelf, to take care, that whilſt one has a ge- 
nuine ſample given one to taſte, one 1s not made to 
pay for a made-up red Conſtantia, which otherwiſe is 
in general fold for half the price. When a wine of 


this kind has been (as it uſualiy is) meliorated by a 


voyage, and at the ſame time chriſtencd with the pom- 
pons name of genuine Conſtantia, of which it has in- 
deed in ſome meaſure the flavour, it catily ſells for ſuch 
in Europe. | e | 
CONSTANTINA, a ftrong conſiderable town 
of Africa, in the kingdom of Algiers, and capital of a 
territory of the ſame name. It is the largeſt and 


ſtrongeſt place in all the caſtern parts; and it is ſeated 


on the top of a great rock. There is no way to it 


but by ſteps cur oat of the rock ; and the uſual way 


ol paniſhing criminals here is to throw them down 


particularly a triumphal 


the cliff. Here are a great many Roman antiquities, 
arch. E. Long. 7. 12. N. 
Lat. 36. 4. 1 5 e e 

Co NsTAN TIN, a town of Spain, in Andaluſia, and 


capital of a ſmall territory of the ſame name, with 


name in Atrica, 


a caſtle ſcated on a mountain. 
N. Lat. 37. 40. | 
CONSTANTINE, a kingdom of Barbary of that 
{t is bounded. on the north by the 
Mediterranean, on the eaſt by the kingdom of Tunis, 
on the ſouth by Bildulgerid, and on the weſt by the 
river Snfegmar, which ſeparates it from the kingdom 
of Bugia. The country is the new Numidia of the 
ancicnts, and had its own king: but it is now a pro- 
yince to Algiers. | | 
ConsTANTINE the Great, the firſt emperor of the 
Vor. V. | 


W. Long. 5. 35. 


1 


CON 

Romans who embraced Chriſtianity. THis father, Con- 
{tantius Clorus, rendered himiclt famous by lits vic- 
torious expeditions to Germany and Britain: upon the 
abdication of Dioclcſian, he ſhared the Roman empire 
with Galcrius Maximinus in 305; and was at that time 
at York, where he died in 306; having firſt cauſed 
his fon Conſtantine the Great to be proclaimed empe- 
ror by his army, and by the Engliſh, Galerius at firſt 
refuſed to admit Conſtantine to his father's ſhare in the 
imperial throne ; but after having loſt ſeveral battles 
he conſented in 308. Rlaxentius, who ſucceeded Ga- 
lerius oppoſed him; but was defeated, and drowned 
himſelf in the Tyber. The ſenate then declared 
Conſtantine i ore Auguſtus, and Licinius his ſe— 
cond aſſociate in the empire, in 313. Theſe princes 


Conſtan« 


tine. 
— —êp 


publiſhed an edict, in their joint names, in favour of 


the Chriſtians; but ſoon after Licinius, jcalous of Con- 


ſtantinc's renown, conceived an implacable hatred a- 


gainſt him, and renewed the perſecutions againſt the 
Chriſtians. 
emperors; and a battle, in which Conſtantine was 
victorious, A ſhort peace enſued ; but Licinius ha- 
ving {hamefully violated the treaty, the war was re— 
newed; when Conſtantine, totally defeating him, ke 
fled to Nicomedia, Where he was taken priſoner and 
ſtrangled in 323. Conſtantine, now become ſole ma- 
ſter of the weſtern aud cattern empires, immediately 
formed the plan of eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity as the reli- 
gion of the ſtate; for which purpoſe, he convoked 
ſeveral cecleſiaſtical councils : but finding he was like- 
ly to meet with great oppotition from the Pagan in- 


This brought on a rupture between the 


tereſt at Rome, he conceived the deſign of founding a 


new city, to be the capital of his Chriſtian empire; fee 
CoNnsTANTINOPLE. The glory Conſtantine had ac» 
quire by eſtabliſhing the Chriſtian religion, was tar- 
niſhed by the part he took in the perſecutions carried 
on by the Arians, towards the cloſe of his reign, a- 
gainſt their Chriſtian brethren who differed from 


them: ſeduced by Euſebius, of Nicomedia, he baniſh- 


ed ſeveral eminent prelates: ſoon after which he died in 
337, the 66th year of his age, and 31ſt of his reign, 

As to the character of Conſtantine, he was chaſte, 
pious, laborious, and indefatigable; a great general, 
ſucceſsful in war, and deſerving his facceſs by his 
ſhining valour and by the brightneſs of his genius; a 
protector of arts, and an encourager of them by his 
beneficence, If we compare him with Auguſtus, we 
ſhall find that he ruined 1dolatry, by the ſame precau- 
tions and the ſame addreſs that the other uſed to de- 
{troy liberty, Like Auguſtus, he laid the foundation 
of a new empire; hut leſs ſkilful, and leſs polite, he 
could not give it the ſame ſtability : he weakened the 
body of the ſtate by adding to it, in ſome meaſnre, a 


ſecond head in the foundation of Conſtantinople ; and- 


tranſporting the centre of motion and ſtrength too 


near the caſtern extremity, he left without heat, and 


almoſt without life, the weſtern parts, which ſoon be- 
came a prey to the barbarians, 


too much his enemies to do him juſtice. Eutropius 


The Pagans were 


ſays, that in the former part of his reign he was equal 


to the moſt accompliſhed princes, and in the latter to 


the meaneſt. The younger Victor, who makes him 


to have reigned more than 31 years, pretends, that in 
the firſt 10 ycars he was a hero; in the 12 ſucceeding 
Yy. ones 


CON 
Gonftan- ones a robber; and in the to laſt a 13 It is 
tine, caſy to perccive, With reſpect to theſe two reproaches 
Conitin- of YViAtor's, that the one relates to the riches which 
2 Conſtantine took from idolatry, and the other to thoſe 
with which he loaded the church. | 
ConsTAnNTINE emperor of the Eaſt in 902, left 
the care of the empire to his wife Helena, who load- 
ed the people with taxes, and ſold all the offices in 
church and ſtate to the higheſt bidders; while the 
emperor employed himſelf in reading, writing, and 
the fine arts, till he became as good an architect and 
painter as he was a bad prince: he wrote ſeveral 
biographical and geographical works, which would 
have done honour to his name, if he had not neglec- 
ted his duty to compoſe them. He dicd in 960. 

CoxsrANTINE (Dracoſes), the ſon of Emmanuel 
Palcologus, was placed on the throne by ſultan Amu- 
rath in 1449. 
ving to dethrone him, laid ſiege to Conſtantinople by 
{ca and land, and took it by aflault in 1453, after it 
had held out 53 days. The unfortunate emperor ſce- 
ing the Turks enter the breaches, threw himſelf into 
he midſt of the enemy ; and was cut to pieces ; the 
children of the imperial houſe were maſlacred by the 
ſoldiers ; and the women reſerved to gratify the Juſt 
of the conqueror ; and thus terminated the dynaſty of 
the Conſtantines, 1123 years atter its eſtabliſhment at 

Conſtantinople. + 
ConsTanTINE (Robert), a learned phyſician born 
at Caen, taught polite literatare in that city; and ac- 


quired great reputation by his {kill in the Greek lau- 


guage, in hiſtory, and in medicine. He died in 1603, 
aged 103. He wrote a dictionary in Greek and Latin, 

1 andother works, which arc eſteemed. „„ 
R-moving CONSTANTINOPLE, the modern name of the 
= Mpcrt- city of BVYZANTIUu in Thrace, It was enlarged and 
ge Ape beautified by the Roman emperor Couſtantine the 
cauſe of the Great, in the year 330. At the ſame time he tranſ- 
decline of ferred thither the ſcat of the empire; and this remo- 
the weſtern yal is generally thought to have been one of the prin- 
empire. cjpal cauſes of the ſudden decline of the weſtern em- 
4 pire after this period. %%%; 8 
8 In the year 332, the Sarmatians implored Conſtan- 
tine deſcats tine's aſſiſtance apainſt the Goths, who had made an 
the Goths, irruption into their territories, and deſtroyed every 
thing with fire and ſword. The emperor readily grant- 
ed their requeſt, and gained a complete victory. 
Near too, ooo, of the enemy perithed either in the 
battle, or after it with hunger and cold, In conſe- 


quence of this overthrow, the Goths were obliged to 


| ſue for peace ; but the ungrateful Sarmatians no ſoon- 

er found themſelves delivered from their enemies, 

than they turned their arms againſt their benefactor, 

3 and ravaged the provinces of Mæſia and Thrace, The 

And the emperor, receiving intelligence of this treachery, re- 

garmatiaus turned with incredible expedition, cut great numbers 

of them in pieces, and obliged the reſt to ſubmit to 
what terms he was pleaſed to impoſe, 

Conſtantine ſeems to have been a prince very highly 
reſpected, even by far diſtant nations. In 333, ac- 
cording to Euſebius, ambaſſadors arrived at Conſtanti- 
nople from the Blemyes, Indians, Ethiopians, and Per- 
fians, courting his friend(hip. They were received in 
a molt obliging manner; and learning from the ambaſ- 

ladors of Sapor king of Perſia, that there were great 


3 
Is highly 
re ſpe cted. 


( 354 ] 


But Mahomet II. his ſucceſſor, reſol- 


Magnus, a native of Germany, finding Conſtans de- 


CON 

numbers of Chriſtians in their maſter's dominions, Conflan- 

Conſtantine wrote a letter in their behalf to the Per- tinopolitan 

ſian monarch. | hiſtory. 
Next year, the Sarmatians being again attacked by n 

the Goths, found themſelves obliged to ſct at liberty | 

and arm their flaves againſt them. By this means 

they indeed overcame the Goths; but the victorious 

ſlaves turuing their arms againit their maſters, drove 

them out of the country. This misfortune obliged _ 

them, to the number of 300,0c0, to apply for reliet to ,x | 

the Roman emperor, who incorporated With his le- eb wa of 

gions ſuch as were capable of ſcrvice; aud gave ſettle- Sarmatians 

ments to the reſt in Thrace, Scythia, Macedon, and into his 

Italy. This was the laſt remarkable action of Con- army. 

ſtautine the Great. He died on May 25, 337, having 

divided the empire among his children and nephews, and die, 

in the following manner. Conſtantine, his cldcſt ſon, "rack = ol 

had Gaul, Spain, and Britain: Conſtantius, the ſe- empire. 

cond, had Alia, Syria, and Egypt: and Conſtans, the 

youngeſt, Ilyricum, Italy, and Africa, To his ne- 

phew Dalmatius, he gave Thrace, Macedon, and 


5 
takes a 


His death, 


Achaia; and to king Anuibalianus, his other nephew, 


Armenia Minor, Pontus, Cappadocia, and the city of 

Cæſarca, which he deſired might be the capital of his 

kingdom | | 3 
After the death of Conſtantine, the army and Allhis rela- 

ſenate proclaimed his three ſons emperors, without tions mur- 

taking any notice of his two nephews, who were ſoon dered ex- 

after murdered, with 3 Conſtantius the late em- Fe 5 

peror's brother, and all their friends and adherents. eng . 

Thus the family of Conſtantine was at once reduced nephews. 

to his three ſons, and two nephews Gallus and Julian, 

the ſons of Julius Conſtantius; and of theſe the former 

owed his lite to a inalady, from which no one thought 

he could recover ; and the latter to his infancy, being 

then at moſt about ſeven years of age. The three 

brothers divided among themſelves the Cominions of the 3 

deceaſed princes; but did not long agree together, In Conſtan- 

340, Conſtantine having in vain ſolicited Conſtans to tine in- 


yield part of Italy to him, raiſed a conſiderable army; vades the 


and under pretence of marching to the aſliſtance of his 8 | 
brother Conſtantius, who was then at war with the fans. 


Perſians, made himſelf maſter of ſeycral places in Italy. 


Hereupon Conſtans detached part of his army againſt 
him; and Conſtantine, being drawn into an ambuſ- | 
cade near Aquileia, was cut oft with his whole forces. 1; defeated 
His body was thrown into the river Aiſa ; but being and killed. 
afterwards diſcovered, was ſent to Conſtautinople, and 
interred there ncar the tomb of his father 10 

By the defeat and death of his brother, Conſtans re- Conſlars 
mained ſole maſter of all the weſtern part of the em- ſole maſter 
pire, in the quiet poſſeſſion of which he continued till of theWelt. 


the year 350. This ear, Magnentius, the ſon of one 1 


: | IN 6G tius revolts 
ſpiſed by the army on account of his indolence an in- wa % 


activity, reſolved to murder him, and ſet up for him- him. 
ſelf. Having found means to gain over the chief of. 
ficers of the army to his deſigns, he ſcized on the Im- 
perial palace at Autun, and diſtributed among the po- 
pulace what ſums he found there ; which induced not 
only the city, but the neighbouring country, to eſpouſe 
his cauſe. But Conſtans being informed of what had. 
paſſed, and finding himſelf unable to reſiſt the uſurp- 
er, fled towards Spain. He was overtaken, however, 
by Gaiſo, whom Magnentius had ſent after him with a 

| choſen 


CON 
@onftan- choſen body of troops, who diſpatched with many 
9 wounds the unhappy prince at Helena, a ſmall village 


hi 


*% 


ory- ſituated near the foot of the Pyrenees. | 
12 Thus Conſtantius acquired a right to the whole Ro- 
Conſtans man empire; though one half of it was ſeized by Mag- 
murdered. nentius after the murder of Conſtans. The former 
had been engaged in a war with the Perſians, in 
which little advantage was gained on either ſide; but 
the Perſians now giving no more diſturbance, the em- 
1 Peror marched againſt the uſurpers in the weſt, Be- 
Three pre- 11des Magnentius, there were at this time two other 
tenders to Pretenders to the weſtern empire. Veteranio, gene- 
the empire. ral of the foot in Pannonia, had, on the firſt news of 
the death of Conſtans, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
emperor by the legions under his command. He was 
a native of Upper Mæſia, and advanced in years when 
he uſurped the ſovereignty ; but ſo illiterate, that he 
then firſt learned to read, The third pretender was 
Flavius Popilius Nepotianus, ſon of Eutropia the ſiſter 
of Conſtantine the Great. Having aſſembled a com- 
pany of gladiators and men of deſperate fortunes, he 
aſſumed the purple on the 3d of June 350, and in 
that attire preſented himſelf before the gates of Rome. 
The prefect Anicetus, who commanded there for Mag- 
nentius, ſallied out againſt him with a body of Ro- 
xz mans; who were ſoon driven back into the city. Soon 
| Nepotia- after Nepotianus made himſelf maſter of the city it- 
nus makes ſelf, which he filled with blood and flanghter. Mag- 
himſelf nentins being informed of what had happened, ſent 
maſter of againſt this new competitor his chief favourite and 
8 prime miniſter Marcellinus. Nepotianus received him 
with great reſolution; a bloody battle enſued between 
the ſoldiers of Magnentius and the Romans who had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Nepotianus; but the latter being 
13 betrayed by a ſeuator, named Heraclitus, his men were 
Ne is de- Put to flight, and he himſelf killed, after having enjoy- 
feated and ed the ſovereignty only 28 days. Marcellinus ordered 
killed. his head to be carried on the point of a lance through 
the principal ſtreets of the city ; put to death all thoſe 
who had declared for him; and under pretence of pre- 
venting diſturbances, commanded a general maſlacre 


8 of all the relations of Conſtantine. Soon after, Mag- 

Magnen- nentius himſelf came to Rome to make the neceſſary 

Aus. preparations for reſiſting Conſtantius, who was exert- 

| ing himſelf to the utmoſt in order to revenge the 

death of his brother. In the city he behaved moſt 

tyrannically, putting to death many perſons of diſ- 

tinction, in order to ſeize their eſtates; and obliged 

the reſt to contribute half of what they were worth 

towards the expence of the war. Having by this 

means raiſed great ſums, he aſſembled a mighty ar- 

my compoſed of Romans, Germans, Gauls, Franks, 

Britons, Spaniards, &c. At the ſame time, however, 

3 dreading the uncertain iſſues of war, he diſpatched 

poſals of ambaſſadors to Conſtantins with propoſals of accom- 

peace to modation. Conſtantius ſet out from Antioch about the 

Conſtan- beginning of autumn; and, paſling through Conſtanti- 
vius. 


nople, arrived at Heraclea, where he was met by the 
deputies from Magnentius, and others from Veterauio, 
who had agreed to ſupport each other in caſe the em- 
peror would hearken to no terms, The deputies of 
Magnentius propoſed in his name a match between him 
and Conſtantia, or rather Conſtantina, the ſiſter of 


Eo © 


as he could, 


Conſtantins, and widow of Annibalianus offering, at 


the ſame time, to Conſtantius the lifter of Magnentios. 


tenſive plains of Sciſcia on the Save, there to decide 


probable. 


ECON 


At firſt the emperor would hearken to no terms; but Cenftun- 
afterwards, that he might not have to oppoſe two tinopolitan 
enemies at once, concluded a ſeparate ca With , Piltory. 
Veteranio, by which he agreed io take him tor bis 
partner in the empire. But when Veteraujo aIcen- 
cd the tribunal along with Conſtantius, the foldicrs 
pulled him down from thence, crying out, 'I hat they 
would acknowiedge no other cmperor than Conſtan- 
tius alone. On this Veteranio threw himſelf at the 
emperor's feet, and implored his mercy. Conſtantius 
reccived him with great kindneſs, and ſent him t 
Pruſia in Bithynia, where he allowed him a main- 
tenance ſuitable to his quality. 

Conſtantius, now maſter of all Ilyricum, and of 
the army commanded by Veteranio, reſolvedto march 1 
againſt Magnentius without delay. In the mean time, Gallus ſent 
however, on advice that the Perſians were prepa- againſt the 
ring to invade the caſtern provinces, he married his Perſians. 
ſiſter Conſtantina to his couſin- german Gallus; created | 
him Cæſar on the 15th of March; and allotted him 
for his ſhare not only all the Eaſt, bu likewiſe 
Thrace and Conſtantinople. About the ſame time 
Magnentius gave the title of Cæſar to his brother 
Decentius, whom he diſpatched into Gaul to detend 
that country againſt the barbarians who had invaded 
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it; for Conſtantius had not only ſtirred up the Franks 8 
and Saxons to break into that province by promi- ſtirs up the 
ſing to relinquiſh to them all the places they ſhould Franks te 
conquer, but had ſent them large ſupplies of men and iavade 
arms for that purpoſe. On this encouragement the Saul. 
barbarians invaded Gaul with a mighty army, over- 

threw Decentius in a pitched battle, committed every 

where dreadful ravages, and reduced the country to 

a moſt deplorable ſituation. In the mean time Mag- 

nentius having aſſembled a numerous army, left Italy, 

and croſſing the Alps, advanced into the plains of 
Pannonia, where Conſtantius, whoſe main ſtrength 


conſiſted in cavaltry, was waiting for him. Magnen- 


tins, hearing that his competitor was encamped at a 
ſmall diſtance, invited hun by a meſſenger to the ex. 


20 


which of them had the beſt title to the empire. This 3, deſcated 


challenge was by Conſtantius received with great by Mag- 


joy; but as his troops marched towards Sciſcia in diſ- nentius. 
order, they fell into an ambnſcade, and were put to 
flight with great ſlaughter. With this ſucceſs, Mag- 
nentius was ſo elated, that he rejected all terms of 


peace which were now offered by Conſtantius ; but 


after ſome time, a general engagement enſued at 
Murſa, in which Magnentius was eutirely defeated, l. 0 
with the loſs of 24,000 men. Conſtantius, though tius deſeat- 
victor, is ſaid to have leſt 30,000, which ſeems im- ed at Mur- 
All authors, however, agree, that the battle ſa. 

of Murſa proved fatal to the weſtern empire, and 
greatly contributed to its ſpeedy decline. 

After his defeat at Murſa, Magnentius retired into 
Italy, where he recruited his ſhattered forces as well 
But the beginning of the following year 
352, Conſtantius, having aſſembled his troops, ſurpri- 
ſed and took a ſtrong caſtle on the Julian Alps, belong- 
ing to Magnentius, without the loſs of a man. After 
this the emperor advanced in order to force the reſt ; 
npon which Magnentius was ſtruck with ſuch terror, 
that he immediately abandoned Aquileia, and ordered 
the troops that guarded the other paſſes of the Alps te 

| S-7 1 follow 


22 as 
This battle 
fatal to the 
empire. 
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CON 

Conſtan- follow him. Thus Conſtantius entering Italy without 
tinopolitan Oppoſition, made himſelf maſter of Aquilcia. From 
_ bittory- thence he advanced to Pavia, where Magnentius gain- 
ed a conſiderable advantage over him. Notwith- 

ſtanding this lofs, however, Conitantius reduced the 

whole country bordering on the Po, and Magnentius's 

men deſertcd to him in whole troops, delivering up 

to him the places they had garriſonca; by which the 

tyraut was fo dithcartened, that he left Italy, and reti- 

red with all biz forces iuto Gaul. Soon after this, Atri- 

ca, Sicily, and Spain, declared for Couſtantius; upon 

which Magnentins ſent a ſenator, and after him ſome 

biſhops, to treat of a peace; but the emperor treated 

the ſenator as a ſpy, and fent back the biſhops with- 

out any auſwer,—Magnentius now finding his atiairs 
deſperate, at that there were no hopts of pardon, 

2z recruited his army in the belt manner he could, and 


Magnen- diſpatched an ailatfin into the Faſt to murder Gallus 
tius at Czfar; hoping that his death would oblize the empe- 


tempts to | 
get Gallus 
murdercd, 


ror to withdraw his forces from Gaul, and march in 
perſon to the deferice of the Eaſteru provinces, which 
were threatened by the Perſians, Che allatha gained 
over ſome of Gallus's guards: but the plot being dil 
coverd before it could be put in execution, they were 
24 all ſeized and exccuted as traitors. 
Magnen- In 353, the war againſt Magnentius was carried on 
tius defeat- yjth more vigour than ever, and at laſt happily ended 


— * by a battle ſouglit in the Higher Dauphiuy. Mags 


all his fa. nentius, being defeated, took ſhielter in Lyons; but 
mily and the few ſoldiers who attended him, defpairing of any 
himſell. further ſucceſs, reſolved to purchaſe the emperors favour 


by delivering up to him his rival, the author of fo ca- 

lamitous a war. 

honſe where he lodged; upon which the tyrant, in 

- deſpair, flew with his own hand his mother, his bro- 

ther Deſiderius whom he had created Cælar, and ſuch 

of his friends and relations as were with him; aud 

then, fixing his ſword in a wall, threw himſelf upon it, 

in order, to avoid a more hameful death which he had 
reaſon to apprehend. | 

After the death of Magnentius, his brother Decen- 

tins Cæſar, who was marching to his athſtance, and 

had already reached Sens, finding himſelf ſurrounded 

on all (Jes by the emperor's forces, choſe rather to 

2s ftranyle himſelf than fall alive into the hands of his 

Conſtanti- enemies, Thus Conſtantius was left fole maſter of 

us ſole ma- the Roman empire, His panegyriſts tell us, that after 

ter of the his victor / he behaved with the greateſt humanity, 

— forgiving and receiving into favour his greateſt ene- 

mies; but other hiſtorians differ conſiderably from 

them, and tell us that Conſtantius now became haug h- 


ty, imperious, and cruel, of which many inſtances are 


26 given. 
Many grie- ? 
vous cala- vous calamities. Gaul was ravaged by the barbarians 
mities. beyond the Rhine, and the diſbanded troops of Mag- 
nentius. At Rome, the populace roſe on account of 
a ſcarcity of proviſions. In Aſa, the Iſaurlan rob- 
bers over-ran Lycaonia and Pamphylia; and even laid 
ſiege to Seleucia, a city of great ſtrength ; Which, how- 
ever, they were not able to make themſelves maſters 
of, At the ſame time, the Saracens committed dread- 
ful ravages in Meſopotamia; the Perſians alſo invaded 
the province of Authemuſia on the Enphrates. But 
the Eaſtern provinces were not ſo mach haraſſed by 


356] 


Accordingly they ſurrounded the 
liged to ſubmit to the pleaſure of Conſtantius. 


This year the empire was ſubjected to very grie- 


CON 
the barbarians as by Gallus Cæſar himſelf, who ought Conftan- 
to have protected them. That prince was naturally tinopolitan 


of a cruel, haughty, and tyranuical difpsfition ; but Hiſtory. 
being elated with his ſucceſles againſt the Perſians, he 
at lait behaved more like a tyrant and a madman than 27 


a governor, F 1s vataral cruclty is {aid to have been Tyranny us 
heightened by the inſtigations of his wife Conſtautina, Gallus. 
who is by Ammianus ſtyled the Megara, or 5 fury of 

her ſex; and he adds, that her ambition was equal to 

her cruelty, Thus all the provinces aud cities in the 

Katt were filled with blood and ſlaughter. No man, 

however innocent, was ſure to live or enjoy his eſtate 


a whole day; for Gallus's temper being equally ſuſpi- 


cious and crucl, thole who had any private enen:ics 
took care to accuſe them of crimes againſt the ate, 
and with Gallus it das the ſame thing to be accuſed 
and condemned, At laſt the emperor being informed 
from all quarters of the evil conduct of his brother: in- 
law, and being at the fame time told that he aſpired 
to the ſyvereipnty, reſolved upon bis ruin. For this 
end he wrote letters to Gallus and Conſtantina, invi- 
ting them both into italy. Though they had both ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to ſear the worſt, yet they durſt not 
venture to diſobey the emperor's expreſs command. 
Conſtantina, who was well acquainted with her bro— 
ther's temper, and hoped to pacify him by her art{ul 
inſinuation, ſet out firſt, lcaving Gallus at Antioch : 
bur ſhe had ſcarce entered the province of Bithynia, 


when ſhe was ſeized with a fever which pat an end 


to her life. Gallus now deſpairing of being able tv 
appcale his ſovercign, thought of openly reyohing ; 
but moſt of his friends deſerted him on account of his 
inconſtant and crue} temper, ſo that he was at laſt ob- 
He ads 
vanced, therefore, according to his orders; but at Pe- 
tavium was arreſted, and ſtripped of all the enſigns of 
his dignity. From thence he was carried to F/an9 a, 
now Franme in Dalmatia, where he was cxarmned 
by two of his moſt inveterate enemies. He conſeſſed 
molt of the crimes laid to his charge; but urged as an 
excuſe the evil con ſels of his wife Conſtantina, The 2» 
emperor, provoked at this plea which reflected on his He is put 
ſiſter, and inſtigated by the enemies of Gallus, ſigned to death. 
a warrant ſor his execution, which was performed ac- 
cordinply. | | 29 

All this time the emperor had been engaged in a War with 
war with the Germans: he had marched againſt them the Ger- 
in perſon; and though he gained no advantage, the Wins. 
barbarians thought proper to make peace with him, 
This, however, was but ſhort-lived. No ſooner was 
the Roman army withdrawn, than they began io make 
new inroads into the empire. Againſt them Con- 
ſtantius diſpatched Arbetio with the flower of the 
army; but he fell into an ainbuſcade, and was put to 
flight with the loſs of a great number of men. This 
loſs, however, was ſoon retrieved by the valour of 
Ariuthens, who became famous in the reign of Va- 
lens, and of two other officers, who falling upon the 
Germans, without waiting the orders of their general, 
put them to flight, and obliged them to leave the Ro- 
man territories, 

The tranquillity of the empire, which enſued on 
this repulſe of the Germans, was ſoon interrupted by 
a pretended conſpiracy, by which in the end a true 
one was produced. Sylvanus, a leading man among 

the 


4 


Conſtan- 
tinopolitan 
hiſtory. 


30 
Sylvanus 
betrayed 


CON 
the Franks, commanded in Gaul, and had there per- 
formed great exploits againſt the barbarians, He had 
been raited to this polt by Arbetio ; but only with a 
deliza to remove him from the emperor's preſeace, 
in order to accomplith his ruin, which he did in the 
following manner : One Dynamss, keeper of the em- 


by Arbetio. yeror's mules, Icaving Gaul, begged of Sylvauus letters 
of recommendation to his trieads at court; Which 


31 
He is for- 
ced to re- 


volt. 


121 
Is murder- 
ed. 

32 
Gaul rava- 
ged by the 
barbarians. 


Julian cre- 
ated Cæſar. 


being granted, the traitor eraſed all but the ſubſcrip- 
tion. He then inferted directions to the frieads of 
Sylvanus for the carrying on a conſpiracy ; and de- 
livering theſe forged letters to the prete&t Lampri- 
dius, they were by him ſhowed to the emperor. Thus 
SylVvanus was forced to revolt, and cauſe himſelf to be 
prociaimed emperor by the troops under his command, 
In the mean time, however, Dynames having thought 
proper to forge another letter, the fraud was ditco— 
vered, and au enquiry ſet on foot, which brought to 
light the whole matter. Sylvanus was now declared 
innocent, and letters ſent to him by the emperor con— 
firming him in his polt ; bat theſe were ſcarce gone, 
when certain news arrived at the court of Sylvanus ha- 
ving revolted, and cauſed hiinſelf to be proclaimed em- 
peror. Conſtantius, thunderttrack at this news, dil- 
patched againſt him Urſiciaus, an officer of great in- 
tegrity, as well as valour and experience in war; who 
forgetting his former character, pretended to be Syl- 
vanus's friend, and thus found means to cut him off by 
treachery, | 

The barbarians, who had been hitherto kept quiet 
by the brave Sylyanus, no ſooner heard of his death, 
than they broke into Gaul with greater fury than 
ever. They took and pillaged above forty cities, and 
among the reſt Cologne, which they levelled with 
the ground. At the fame time the Wadi and Sar- 
matiais entering Pannonia, deſtroy ed every thing with 
fire and ſyord. The Perſians alſo, taking advantage 
of the abſence of Urſicinus, over-ran, without oppo- 
ſition, Armenia and Meſopotamia ; Proſper and Mau- 
ſonianns, who had ſucceeded that brave commander in 
the government of the Eaſt, being more mtent upon 
pillaziag than defending the provinces committed to 
their care. Conſtantias, not thinking it adviſable to 
leave Italy himſelf, reſolved at laſt to raiſe his coutin 


Julian, the brother of Gallus, to the dignity of Cæſar. 


Jalian ſeems to have been a man of very extraordi- 
nary talents ; for though before this time he had been 


entirely buried in obſcarity, and converſed only with 


books, no ſooner was he pat at the head of an army 
than he behaved with the ſame bravery, conduct, and 


experience, as if he had been all his life bred up co 
the art of war. 


He was appointed governor of Gaul; 
but before he fet out, Couſtantius gave him in mar- 
riage his ſiſter Helena, and made him many valuable 
preſents. At the ſame time, however, the jealous 
emperor greatly limited his authority; gave him writ- 
ten inſtructions how to behave ; ordered the generals 
who ſerved under him to watch all his actions no leſs 


than thoſe of the enemy; and ſtrictly enjoined Julian 


himſelf not to give any largeſſes to the ſoldiery. 

julian ſet ont from Milan on the 1ſt of December 
355, the emperor himſelf accompanying him as far as 
Pavia, from whence he purſued his journey to the 
Alps, attended only by 360 ſoldiers. On his arrival 
at Turin he was firſt acquainted with the loſs of Co- 
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noiſe, turned back 1o their afſiſtance. 
afterwards he defeated the Germaus, though with 


tired. 
mander in chief of all the forces in Gaal ; appointing. 


CON 


logne, which had been kept conccaled from the em Conſtan- 


peror. 


Fic arrived at Vienne before the end of the tinopolitan 


year, and was received by the people of that city and biltory. 


the neighbourhood with extraordinary joy. 
In 356, the barbarians belieged Jutun ; 


24 
to relieve He ſcts out 


which place, Julian marched with what forces he for Gaul. 


could raiic, When he came there, he found the ſiege 
raited : on which he went in purſuit of the barbarians 
two Auxerre, crolling with no {mall danger thick woods 
and foreſts, from Auxerre to Trojes, On his march 
he was ſurrounded on all ſides by the barbarians, who 


moved about the country in great bodies; but he put 


them to flight, with an handful of men, cut great num- 


3 78 Yo 35 
bers of them in pieces, and took ſome priſoners. From Defeats the 
Troies he haſtened to Rheims, where the main body barbarians. 


of the army, commanded by Marcellus, waired his 
arrival, Leaving Rheims, he took his route towards 
Decempagi, now Dieuze, on the Seille in Lorrain, 


with a detipn to oppole the Germans who were buſy 


In ravaging that province. But the enemy attacking 
his rear unexpectedly, would have cut off two legions, 


Sales 
had not the reſt of the army, atarmed at the {udden 


A few days 


great loſs to his own army ; the victory, however, 


opened him a way to Cologne, This city he found 
abandoned by the barbariaus, 


They had neglected Rep 


36 | 
airs the 


to fortify it: but Julian commanded the ancient for- fortifica- 
tifications io be repajred with all poſſible expedition, tions of 
and the houſes to be rebuilt; after which he retired Cologne. 


to Sens, and there took up his wimer-quarters, This 
year alſo Conſtantius entered Germany on the {ide of 
Rh:etia, laid waſte the country far and wide; and 


obliged the barbarians to ſue for peace, which was 


readily granted, The ſame year he enact d two laws; Idolatry 
by one of which it was declared capital to facrilice, declared 
or pay any kind of worſhip, to idols; the other, grant. capital by 
ing the effects of condemned perſons to belong to Conſtan- 


their children and relations within the third degree, 
except in caſes of magic and treaſon ; but this laſt one 


he revoked two years after. 

In the beginuing of the year 357, the barbarians be- 
fieged Julian a whole mouth in Sens; Marcellus, the 
commander in chief, never once offering to afliſt him. 
Julian, however, fo valiantly defended himſelf with 
the few forces he had, that the barbarians at laſt re- 
Aſter this, Conſtantius declared Julian com- 


under him one S-verns, an officer of great experience, 
and of a quite different diſpoſition from Marcellus. 
On his arrival in Gaul, Julian received him with great 
Joy, raiſed new troops, and ſupplicd them with arms 
which he Inckily found in an old arſenal. The em- 
peror, reſolving at all events to put a ſtop to the ter- 
rible devaſtations committed by the barbarous nations, 


chiefly by the Alemans, wrote to Julian to march di- 


rectly againſt them. At the ſame.time he ſent Bar- 
batio, who had been appointed general in place of Syl- 
vanus, with a body of 25 or 30,000 men, out of Italy, 
in order to incloſe the enemy between two armies, 


The Leti, however, a German nation, paſſing between 


the armies, advanced as far as Lyons, hoping to ſur- 
priſe that wealthy city ; but meeting with a warmer 


reception than they expected, contented themſelves 


with ravaging the country all round it, On the firſt 
| notice 


tius. 


CON 


Conftat= notice of this expedition, Julian detached ſtrong par- 


4inopolitan ties to guard the paſlages through which he knew the 


hiſtory- barbarians muſt return, Thus they were all cut off 

33 except thoſe who marched near the camp of Barbatio; 
| The Leti who was ſo far from cutting off their retreat, that he 
cut off by complained by a letter to Conſtantius of ſome officers 
Julian. For attempting it. Theſe officers, among whom was 
| Valentinian, attcrwards emperor of the Weſt, were, 
by the orders of Conſtantius, caſhicred for their diſ- 
obedience. The other barbarians either fortified them- 
ſelves in the countries which they had ſeized, 1:op- 
ping up all the avenues with huge trees, or took ſhel- 
ter in the iſlauds formed by the Rhine. Julian, re- 


ſolved firſt to attack the latter; and with this view. 


demanded ſome boats of Barbatio: but he, inſtead of 
complying with his juſt requeſt, immediately burnt all 

his boats, as he did on another occaſion the proyiſions 

which had been ſent to both armies, after he had plen- 

tifully ſupplied his own, Julian, not in the leaſt diſ- 
heartened with this unaccountable conduct, perſua- 

ded ſome of the moſt reſolute of his men to wade over 

49 to one of the iſlands, Here they killed all the Ger- 

He forces mans who had taken ſhelter in it. They then ſeized 
the barba- their boats, and purſued the Naughtcr in ſeveral other 
YO the Hands, till the enemy abandoned them all, and retired 
rg of to their reſpective countries with their wives and 
the Rhine, What booty they could carry. On their departure, 
Barbatio attempted to lay a bridge of boats over the 

Rhine; but the enemy, appriſed of his intention, 

threw a great number of huge trees inte the river, 

which being carried by the ſtream againſt the boats, 

ſunk ſeveral of them, and parted the reſt. The Ro- 

man general then thought proper to retire ; but the 
barbarians falling unexpectedly upon him in his re- 

treat, cut great numbers of his men in pieces, took 

moſt of his baggage, laid waſte the neighbonring conn- 

try, and returned in triumph loaded with booty. E- 

lated with this ſucceſs, they aſſembled in great num- 


bers under the command of Chnodomarius, a prince of 


| great renown among them, and ſix other kings, They 
40 


encamped in the neighbourhood of Straſbourg. Here 

Entirely they were encountered by Julian ; who put them to 
defeats flight, with the loſs of 6 or 8000 of their men ſlain in 

8 hed the field, and a vaſtly greater number drowned in the 


river; while Julian himſelf loſt only 243 private 
men and four tribunes. In this action Chnodomarius 
was taken, and ſent to Rome, where he ſoon after 
died, . | | | 
After the battle, bee advanced with all his army 
41 to Mayence, where he built a bridge over the Rhine 
He enters and entered Germany, having with difficulty prevailed 
Germany upon his army to follow him. Here he ravaged the 
_—_— country till the time of the autumnal equinox, when 
coed being prevented by ſnow from adyancing any further, 
the barba- hie began to repair the fort of Trajan, by ſome ſuppo- 
rians. ſed to be the caſtle of Cromburgh, about three or four 

| leagues from Frankfort. The barbarians were now 
ſo much alarmed, that they ſent deputies to treat of a 

peace ; but this Julian refuſed to grant them upon 

any terms, He conſented, however, to a truee for ſe- 

41 ven months, apon their promiſing to ſtore with provi- 
Remarka- ſions the fort he was building in their country, This 
ble laws of year Conſtantius made ſome remarkable laws, By one 


— he paniſhed with confiſcation ſuch as renounced the 
ius. 


1 


poſſeſſed. 


Chriſtian for the Jewiſh religion; and by another, ad- 


CON 

dreſſed to Felix biſhop of Rome, he cxempted all mer- Corftan- 
chandizing eccleſiaſtics, with their wives, children, tinopolitas 
and domeſtics, from cvery impoſition ordinary and ex- Fiſtory. 
traordinary ; ſuppoling the gains they made to be ap- 


plied by them to the relief of the poor, 


In 358, as ſoon as the ſeaſon was fit ſor action, Ju- 1 
lian took the field againſt the Franks, with a deſign to quers the 
conquer them before the truce he had concluded with Franks. 
the Alemans was expired. The Franks were at that 
time divided into ſeycral tribes, the moſt powerful of 
which were the Salii and Chamavi. The firſt of theſe 
{ent deputies, intreating that he would ſuffer them to 
remain as friends to the empire in the country they 
But Julian, without paying any regard to 
this deputation, entered their country, and obliged 


- them to ſubmit ; after which hc allotted them lands in 


Gaul, incorporating great numbers of them into his 
cavalry, He next marched againſt the Chamavi, whom 
he defeated and obliged to retire beyond the Rhine, 
Afterwards he rebuilt three forts on the river Meuſe, 
which had been deſtroyed by the barbarians ; but want- 


ing proviſions in a country ſo often ravaged, he order- 


ed 6 or 80o veſſels to be built in Britain for the con- 
veying corn from thence into Gaul, pa continued 
in the country of the Chamavi till the expiration of 


his truce with the Alemans; and then laying a bridge 


of boats over the Rhine, he entered their country, put= 4 
ting all to fire and ſword. At laſt two of their kings Grants a 
came in perſon to him to ſue for peace : which Julian peace tothe 
granted, upon their promiſing to ſet at liberty the cap- Germans. 
tives they had taken ; to ſupply a certain quantity of 

corn when required; and to furniſh wood, iron, and 
carriages, for repairing the cities they had ruined. The 


prifoners whom he at this time releaſed, amounted to 
upwards of 20,000. 


Soon after the vernal equinox of this year 358, Con- Expedition 
ſtantius marched in perſon againſt the Quadi and Sar- of Conſtar- 
matians, whoſe country lay beyond the Danube, Ha- fun _ 
ving croſſed that river on a bridge of boats, he laid _— 
waſte the territories of the Sarmatians ; who thereupon tions. 
came in great numbers, together with the Quadi, pre- 
tending to ſue fer peace. Their true deſign was to 


ſurpriſe the Romans; but the latter ſuſpecting it, fell 
upon them ſword in hand, and cut them all in pieces. 


This obliged the reſt to ſue for peace in good earneſt, 
which was granted on the delivery of hoſtages. The 
emperor then marched againſt the Limigantes, that is, 
the ſlaves who, in 334, had driven the Sarmatians out 
of their country, and ſeized it for themſclves.* They * See n® 5. 
uſed the ſame artifice as the Sarmatians and Quadi had 
done, coming in great numbers under pretence of ſub- 


mitting, but prepared to fall upon him unexpectedly if 


opportunity offered, The emperor, obſerving their 
ſurly looks, and diſtruſting them, cauſed his troops ſur- 
round them inſenſibly while he was ſpeaking. The Li- 
migantes then diſpleaſed with the conditions he offered 
them, laid their hands on their ſwords: on which 
they were attacked by the Roman ſoldiers. Finding 
it impoſſible to make their eſcape, they made with 


great fury towards the tribunal, but were repulſed by 
the guards forming themſeves into a wedge, and every 


46 


one of them cut in picces, After this, the emperor He expels 
ravaged their country to ſuch a degree, that they were the Limi- 
in the end obliged to ſubmit to the only condition he Cautss. 
thought proper to allow them, which was to quit their 
country, 


CON 


Conftan- country, and retire to a more diſtant place. The coun- 
tinopolitan try was then reſtored to the Sarmatians who were its 
hiltory- original poſſeſſors. 1 | | 

— tens p. . . 
This year is alſo remarkable for a very haughty 


8 embaſſy from Sapor king of Perſia. The ambaſſa- 
emhally dor, named Var/es, brought a letter, in which the Per- 
from Sapor ſiun monarch ſtyled himfelf “ king of kings, brother 
—_ of the ſun and moon,“ &, He acquainted the em- 
peror that he might lawfully inſiſt on having all the 
countries beyond the river Sirymoa in Macedon deli- 

vered up to him; but leſt his demands ſhould ſeem 
unreaſonable, he would be contented with Armenia 


{rom his grandfather Narſes. He added, that unleſs 
Juſtice was done him, he was reſolved to, aflert his 
right by force of arms, 
Couſlantius wrapped up in a piece of white ſilk.; but 
he, without entering into any negociation with the 
ambaſſador, wrote a letter to Sapor, in which he told 
him, that as he had maintained the Roman dominions 
in their full extent, when he was poſleiled only of the 
Eaſt, he could not ſufter them to be curtailed now 
When he was maſter of the whole empire. In a few 
days, however, he ſent another letter with rich pre- 
{ents ; being very deſirous at leaſt to put off the war 
till he had ſecured the northen provinces againſt the 
incurſions of the barbarians, that he might then employ 


This letter was preſented to 


1 359 -] 


* 


all the forces of the empire againſt ſo formidable an 


Enemy. 


ſo another which was ſent ſoon after. The laſt am- 
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A law a- 
gaiuſt ma- 
gicians, &c. 


milled unhurt. By a law of Conſtantius dated in 358, 
all magicians, augurs, aſtrologers, and pretenders to 
the art of divination, were declared enemics to man- 
kind; and ſac} of them as were found in the court 
either of the e:nperor or of Julian, he commanded to 
be put to the torture, and ſpecified what torments they, 
were to undergo, | 
In 359, Julian continued his endeavours for relies 
ving the province of Ganl, which had ſaffered ſo much 
from the incurſions of the barbarians, He erected 
mazazines in different places, vilited the cities which 
had ſuffered moſt, and gave orders for repairing their 
walls and fortifications properly, He then croſſed the 
Rhine, and purſued the war in Germany with great 
ſucceſs, inſemuch that the barbarians ſubmitted to ſuch 
terms as he pleaſed to impoſe, In the mean time the 
emperor, having received intelligence that the Limi- 
gantes had quitted the country in which he had placed 
them, haſtened to the banks of the Danube, in order 
to prevent their entering Pannonia. On his arrival 


4) 
Treachery 
_ ofthe IA 
migantes, 


ba{ladors were impriſoned as ſpies, but afterwards diſ- 


This embaſſy proved unſucceſsful, as did al- 


againſt the Perſians ; but in the mean time, dreadin 


he ſent deputies, deſiring "to know what had induced 


them to abandon the country which had been allotted 
them. The Limigantes anſwered, in appearance with 

the greateſt ſubmiſſion imaginable, that they were will- 

ing to live as true ſubj ects of the empire in any other 

place ; but that the country he had allotted them was 

quite uninhabitable, as they could demonſtrate if they 

were bat allowed to croſs the river, and lay their com- 
plaints before him. This requeſt was granted ; but 
while he aſcended his tribunal, the barbarians unex- 
pectedly fell upon his guards ſword in hand, killed 

0 ſeveral of them, and the emperor with difficulty ſaved 
They are himſelf by flight. The reſt of the troops, however, 


Al cut off. ſoon took the alarm, and ſurronnding the Limigantes, 


office; 
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cut them all off to a man. This year Conſtantius in- Conffan- 
ſtituted a court of inquiſition againſt all thoſe who tinopolitan 
conſulted heathen oracles. Paulus Catena, a noted hiſtory. 
and cruel informer, was diſpatched into the Eaſt to 
proſecute them; aud Modeſtus, then count of the Eaſt, The hea- 
and equally remarkable for his cruelty, was appointed thens eru- 


judge. His tribunal was erected at Seythopolis in elly perſe- 


Paleſtine; whither perſons of both ſexes, and of ed. 
every rank and condition, were daily dragged in crowds 
from all parts, and either confined in dungeons, or 
torn in picces in a moſt cruel and barbarous manner by 


| racks, or publicly executed. 
and Meſopotamia, which had been moſt unjuſtly taken 


In 359, Sapor king of Perſia began hoſtilities, be- The Perf. 


ing encouraged thereto. by the abſence of Urſicinus, ans begin 
whom the emperor had recalled, and appointed in his hoſtilities. 


room one Sabiuianus, a perſon very unfit for ſuch an 
During this campaign, however, he made 
very little progreſs; having only taken two Roman 
forts, and deſtroyed the city of Amida, the ſiege of 
which is ſaid to have coſt him 30,000 men. On the 
firſt news of the Perſian invaſion, Conſtantius had 
thought proper to ſend Urſicinus into the Eaft ; but his 
enemies prevented him from receiving the ſupplies 
neceſſary for carrying on- the war, ſo that he found 
it impoſſible to take any effectual means for ſtopping 
the progreſs of the Perſians. On his return, he was 
unexpectedly charged with the loſs of Amida, and all 
the diſaſters that had happened during the campaigu. 
Two judges were appointed to inquire into his con- 
duct; but they, being creatures of his enemies, left 
the matter doubtful. On this Urlicinus was ſo much 
exaſperated, that he appealed to the emperor, and in 
the heat of paſſion, let fall ſome unguarded expreſ- 
ſions, which being immediately carried to the em- 
peror, the general was deprived of all his employ- 
ens. 
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Conſtantius reſolved to march next year in perſon Conſtan- 
tius march» 
es in per- 
ſon againſt 
them. 


to encounter ſo formidable an enemy, he applied him- 
ſelf wholly to the aſſembling of a mighty army, by 
which he might be able fully to cope with them. For 
this purpoſe he wrote 23 to ſend him part of 
his forges, without conlidering that by ſo doing he 
left the province of Gaul expoſed to the ravages of 
the barbarians. Julian reſolved immediately to com- 
ply with the emperor's orders; but at the ſame time 
to abdicate the dignity of Cæſar, that he might not 
he blamed for the loſs of the province. Accordingly. 
he ſuffered the beſt ſoldiers to be draughted out of his 


army, They were, however, very unwilling to leave 


54 
him, and at laſt proclaimed him emperor, Whether Julian pro, 
this was done abſolutely againſt Julian's conſent or not claimed 
is uncertain; but he wrote to the emperor, and perſia. Cre. 
ded the whole army alſo to ſend a letter along with his, 
in which they acquainted Conſtantius with what had 
happened, and entreated him to acknowledge Julian as 
his partner in the empire. But this was polilvely re- 
fuſed by Conſtantius, who began to prepare for war. 

Julian then, deſigning to be before-hand with the em- 
peror, cauſed his troops take an oath of allegiance to 
himſelf, and with ſurpriſing expedition made himſelf 
maſter of the whole conntry of Illyricum, and the. 
important paſs ſeparating, that country from Thrace, 
Conſtantius was thunder-ſtruck with this news; but 


hearing that the Perſians had retired, he marched 


WaMh 
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and perplexity of his mind, Ie purſucd his march, 

Conſtanti- however, to Mopſycreac, 4 place on the borders of 

us marches (Cilicin, at the toot of Mount Taurus. Here he was 

againft him ohliged to ftop by the violence of his diſorder which 

but dies. inereaſed every day, and at laſt carried him off on the 
56 13th of November 301, in the 45th year of his age. 

Julian re- By the death of Conttantins Julian now became 

ttorcs the maſter of the whole Roman empire without a rival, 

heathen re- Ie had been cducated in the Chriſtian religion; but 

3 ſecretly apoſtatized from it long before, and as ſoon as 

he ſaw himſelf maſter of IIlyricum openly avowed 

his apoſtacy, and cauſed the temples of the gods to be 

opened. When the meſſengers arrived at Naiſſus in 

IIlyricum, where he then was, to acquaint him with 

his being ſole maſter of the empire, they found him 

conſulting the entrails of victims concerning the cvent 

of his journey. As the omnes were uncertain, he was 

at that time very much embarrailed and perplexed ; 

bat the arrival of the meſſenpers put an end to all his 

fears, and he immediately ſet out for Conſtantinople. 


At Heraclea he was met by almoſt all the inhabitants 


of this metropolis, into which he made his public en- 
try on the 11th of December 36x, being attended by 
the whole ſenate in a body, by all the magiſtrates, and 
by the nobility magnificently dreited, every one teſti- 
/ ing the ut moſt joy at ſecing ſuch a promising young 
prince raiſed to the empire without bloodſhed. He was 
again declared emperor by the ſenate of Conſtanti— 
nople ; and as ſoon as that ceremony was over, he cauſed 
the obſequies of Conſtantius to be performed with great 
57 pomp. TS 5 
Condemus The firſt care of Julian was to inquire into the con— 
ſome of the duct of the late emperor's miniſters. Several of theſe 


late empe- having been found guilty of enormous crimes, were 
ror $8 min- | | 


_ former Paulus Catena, and another named Apodamns, 
were ſentenced to be burnt alive. Along with theſe, 
however, was put to death one Urſula, a man of 
unexceptionable character, and to whom Julian him- 
ſelf was highly indebted. He had been ſupplied 
with money by Urſula unknown to the emperor, at 


the time when he was ſent into Gaul with the title 


of Cxſar, but without the money neceflary for the 
ſ1pport of that dignity. For what reaſon he was 
now put to death, hiſtorians do not acquaint us. Ju- 
lian himſelf tells us, that he was executed without his 
53 knowledge. 

Reforms ; ing 
the court. As the vaſt number of officers was in his time become 
an intolerable burden, he diſcharged all thoſe whom 
he thought uſeleſs. He reduced, among the reſt, the 
officers called azentes in rebus, from 10 000 to 17; 
and diſcharyed thouſands of cooks, barbers, &c. who 
by their large ſalaries drained the exchequer. 
1rioſi, whoſe office it was to inform the emperor of 
what had palſled in the different provinces, were all 
diſcharged, and that employment entirely ſuppreſſed, 
Thus he was enabled to cafe the p-ople of the heavy 
taxes with which they were loaded: and this he did by 
abating a fifth part of all taxes and impoſts throughout 

the kingdom. ; 
As to religious matters, Julian, as before obſeryed, 

| * 


( 360 J 
Conſtan+ with all his forces againſt his competitor, On his ar- 

tinopolitan riyal at 1 arts in Cilicia, he was icized with a teye- 
hiſtory. rich diftemper, occaſioncd chichy by the uncatlincls 


condemned and exccuted ; particularly the noted in- 


The emperor next ſet about reforming the court. 


The 


CON 


was a Pagan, and immediately on his acceſſion to the Conflay- 


throne, reſtorcd the heathen religion. He invited to tinopolitan 
court the philoſophers, magicians, &c. Fron all parts; hiftory. 
neyertheicls he did not raiſe any periecution againſt 


the Chriitians. On the contrary, be recalled from ba- Recails the 


Nino all the orthodox bithops Who had been ſent philoſo- 
into cxilc during the former reign ; but with a de- phers, ma- 


tign, as is obſerved both by the Chriſtian and Pagan Siciane, &c. 


writers, io raiſc diſturbanccs and ſow dificuſions in the 
church. | 60 
As the Perſians were now preparing to carry on yr. 
the war with vigour, julian tound himfclt under a 2vainſt the | 
neceſſity of marching againſt them iu perſon, Etit Perſians. 
before be ſet out, he enriched the city of Conſlanti- | 
nople with man) valuable gifts. Ile formed a large 
harbour to ſhelter the ſhips from the ſouth wind, built 


2 magnificent porch leading to it, and in another porch 


a lately library, in which he lodged all his books. In 
the month of ay, A. D. 362, he ſct out for Antioch ; 


and on the firft of January renewed in that city the 


ſacrifices to Jupiter for the ſafety of the empire, which_ 
had been ſo long omitted. During his ſtay in this ci— 
ty, he continued his preparations for the Perſian war, 
erecting magazines, making new levies, and above all 
conſulting the oracles, aruſpices, magicians, Cc. The 
oracles of Delphi, Delos, and Dodona, atlured him of 
victory. The aruſpices, indeed, and moſt of his cour- 


tiers and officers, did all that lay in their power to di- 


vert him from his intended expedition; but the de- 
ceitful anſwers of the oracles and magicians, and the 
deſire of adding the Perſian monarch to the many 
kings he had alrea#y fcen humbled at his feet, prevail- 
ed over all other conſiderations. Many nations ſent 
deputics to him offering their aſſiſtauee; but theſe of- 
fers he rejected, telling them that the Romans were to 
aſſiſt their allies, but ſtood in no need of any aſliſt- 
ance from them. He likewiſe rejected, and in avery 
diſobliging manner, the offers of the Saracens ; an- 
ſwering them, when they complained of his ſtopping 


the penſion paid them by other. emperors, that a war- 


like prince had ſteel, but no gold; which they reſemt- 
ing, joined the Perſians, and continued faithful to them 
to the laſt. However, he wrote to Arſaces king of 
Armenia, enjoining him to Keep his troops in, readineſs 


to execute the orders he ſhould ſcon tranſmit to him. 


61 
Croſſes the 
Luphrates. 


Having made the neceſſary preparations for ſo im— 
portant an enterpriſe, Julian ſent orders to his troops 
to croſs the Euphrates, deſigning to enter the enemy's 
country before they had the leaſt notice of his march; 
for which purpoſe he had placed guards on all the 
roads. From Antioch he proceeded to Litarba, a place 
abont 15 leagues diſtant, which he reached the ſame 
day. From thence he went to Beræa, where he halted 
a day, and exhorted the council to reſtore the worſhip 
of the gods ; but this exhortation, it ſeems, was com- 
plied with but by few. From Beræa he proceeded to 
Batnz ; and was better pleaſed with the inhabitants of 
the latter, becauſe they had, before his arrival, re- 
ſtored the worſhip of the gods. There he offered ſa- 
crifices ; and having immolated a great number of vic- 
tims, he pnrſued the next day his journey to Hiera- 
polis, the capital of the province of Euphrateſiana, 
which he reached on the, gth of March. Here he 
lodged in the houſe of one for whom he had a parti- 


cular eſteem, chiefly becauſe neither Conſtantius nor 


Gallus. 


Conſtan- 


CON %% © as 


Gallus, who had both lodged in his houſe, had been 


tinopolitan able to make him renounce the worſhip of his idols. 
J As he entered this city, 50 of his ſoldiers were killed 
by the fall of a porch. He left Hierapolis on the 13th 


of March; and having paſſed the Euphrates on a bridge 
of boats, came to Batnæ a ſmall city of Oſr hoe ne, 
about 10 leagues from Hierapolis ; and here 5o more of 
his ſoldiers were killed by the fall of a ſtack of ſtraw. 
From Batnæ he proceeded to Carrhæ; where, in the 
famous temple of the moon, it is faid, he ſacrificed a 
woman to that planet. 

While Julian coutinued in this city, he received ad- 
vice that a party of the enemies horſe had broke into 
the Roman territorics, On this he reſolved to leave 
an army in Meſopotamia, to guard the fronticrs of the 
empire on that fide, while he advanced on the other 
into the heart of the Perſian dominions. This army 
conliſted, according to ſome, of 20,000, according, to 
others, of 30,000 choſen troops. It was commanded 
by Procopius, and Sebaſtian a famous manichean who 
had been governor of Egypt, and had perſecuted there, 
with the utmoſt cruelty, the orthodox Chriltians. 
Theſe two were to join, if poſſible, Arſaces King of 
Armenia, to lay waſte the fruitful plains of Media, 


and mect the emperor in Aſſyria. To Arſaces Julian 


himſelf wrote, but in the moſt diſobliging manner ima- 
ginable, threatening to treat him as a rebel if he did 


not execute, with the utmoſt punctuality, the orders 


given him ; and at the concluſion told him, that the 
God he adored would not be able to ſcreen him from 
his indignation, 

There were two roads leading.from Carrhz to Per- 


ſia; the one to the left by Niſibis; the other to the 


right through the province of Aſſy ria, along the banks 
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Lays waſte Having paſſed the Abora, Julian entered Aſſyria, 


64 
Advances 

to Cteſi- 

phon. 


of the Euphrates. Julian choſe the latter, but cauſed 


magazines to be erected on both roads; and, after 
having viewed his army, ſet out on the 25th of March, 


He paſſed the Abora, which ſeparated the Roman and 
Perſian dominions, near its conflux with the Euphra- 
tes ; after which he broke down the bridge, that his 


troops might not be tempted to deſert, ſceing they 


could not return home. As he procceded on his march, 
a ſoldier and two horſes were ſtruck dead by a flaſh 
of lightning ; and a lion of an extraordinary ſize pre- 
ſeating himſelf to the army, was in a moment diſ- 
patched by the ſoldiers with a ſhower of darts. Theſe 
omens occaſioned great diſputes between the philoſo- 
phors and aruſpices : the latter looking upon them as 
inauſpicious, adviſed the emperor to return; but the 
former refuted their arguments with others more agree- 
able to Julian's temper. | 


which he found very populous, and abounding with 


all the neceſſaries of life: but he laid it waſte far and 


near, deſtroy ing the magazines and proviſions which 
he could not carry along with him ; and thus he put 
it out of his power to return the ſame way he came; 


a ſtep which was judged very impolitic, As he met 


with no army in the field to oppoſe him, he advanced 
to the walls of Cteſiphon, the metropolis of the Per- 
ſian empire; having reduced all the ſtrong holds that 
lay in his way. Here, having cauſed the canal to be 
cleared, which was formerly dug by Trajan between 
theſe two rivers, he conveyed his fleet from the former 
to the latter. On the banks of the Tigris he was op- 
| Vol. V. | 


poſed by the enemy. But Julian paſſed that riyer in Conflay- 
{ipite of their utmoſt efforts, and drove the in into the tinopolitan 
city with the loſs of a great number of their men, he Þiftory. 
himſelf, in the mean time, loling only 70 or 75. Go co 
Julian had now advanced ſo far into the enemy's Pegins his 
country, that he found it neceſſary to think of a re- retreat, hut 
treat, as it was impoſſible for him to winter in Per- 5 diſtreſſed 
ſia, For this realon he made no attempt on Cteſi- ſor ke as cf 
phon, but began to march back along the banks of Pens. 
the Tigris, ſoon after he Had paſted that river. In 
the mean time the king of Perſia was aſſembling a 
formidable army, with a deſign to fall upon the Ro- 
mans in their march; but being deſirous of putting an 
end to ſo deſtructive a war, he ſent very advantage- 
ous pfopoſals of peace to Julian. Theſe the Roman 
emperor very imprudently rejected; and ſoon after, 
deceived by treacherous guides, he quitted the river, 
and entered into an unknown country totally laid waſte 
by the enemy, and where he was continually haraſſed, 
by ſtrong parties, who in a manner ſurrounded his ar- 
my, and attacked him ſometimes in the front, and 
ſometimes in the rear. A {till worſe ſtep he was per- 
ſuaded to take by the treacherous guides already men- 
tioned ; and this was to burn his fleet, leſt it ſhould fall 
into the hands of the enemy, As ſoon as the fleet was 
{ct on fire, the whole army cried out, that the emperor 
was betrayed, and that the guides were traitors cm- 
ployed by the enemy. Julian ordered them imme- 
diately to be put to the rack, upon which they confeſſed 
the treaſon ; but it was too late. The fleet was al- 
ready in flames; they could by no means be extin- 
guiſhed ; and no part was ſaved except 12 veſſels, 
which were deſigned to be made uſe of in the building 
of bridges, and for this purpoſe were conveyed over 
land in waggons. | | | 
The cmperor thus finding himſelf in a ſtrange coun- 
try, and his army greatly diſpirited, called a council 
of his chief officers, in which it was reſolved to pro- 
cced to Corduene, which lay ſouth of Armenia, and 
belonged to the Romans, With this view, they had 
not proceeded far when they were met by the King 
of Perſia, at the head of a very numerous army, at- 


tended by his two ſons, and all the principal pri; 
of the kingdom. Several ſharp encounters happened, 


in which, though the Perſians were always defeated, 

yet the Romans reaped no advantages from their vic- 

tories, but were reduced to the Jaſt extremity for want (6 

of proviſions. In one of theſe ſkirmiſhes, when the ls mortally 
Romans were ſuddenly attacked, the emperor, cager wounded - 


to repulſe the enemy, haſtened io the field of battle in ® ſudden 


withont his armour, when he received a mortal wound 1 | 


by a dart, which, through his arm and ſide, pierced gans. 
his very liver. Of this wound he died the ſame night, 
the 26th of June 362, in the 32d year of his age, af- 
ter having reigned ſcarce 20 months from the time he 
became fole maſter of the Roman empire. 67 
As Julian had declined naming wy ſucceſlor, the Jovian 
choice of a new emperor devolved on the army. They raiſcd to 
nnanimonſly choſe Jovian, a very able commander, empire 
whoſe father had lately reſigned the poſt of comes do- 
meſticorum, in order to lead a retired life, The va- 
jour and experience of Jovian, however, were not 
ſufficient to extricate the Roman army from the diffi- 
culties in which they had been plunged by the impru- 
dence of his predeceſſor. The famine raged in the 
| EZ 2 camp 
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Conſtan- camp to ſuch a degree, that not a ſingle man would 
hiltory- ſent propoſals of peace. Theſe were now received 
63 With the utmoſt joy. A peace was concluded for 30 
Concludes years ; the terms of which were, that Jovian ſhould 
a peace reſtore to the Perſians the five provinces which had 
with the been taken from them in the reign of Diocleſian, with 
Perſians. ſeyeral caſtles, and the citics of Niſibis and Singara. 
After the concluſion of the treaty, Jovian purſued his 

march without moleſtation. When he arrived at An- 

tioch, he revoked all the laws that had been made in 

the former reign againſt Chriſtianity and in favour of 
Paganiſm, He eſpouſed alfo the cauſe of the orthodox 
Chriſtians againſt the Arians ; and recalled all thoſe 

who had been formerly baniſhed, particularly Athana- 

ſius, to whom he wrote a very obliging letter with 

his own hand. It is generally believed alſo that Atha- 


naſius, at the deſire of Jovian, now compoſed the 


creed which ſtill goes by his name, and is ſubſcribed 
by all the biſhops in Europe. But this emperor did 
not live to make any great alterations, or even to vi- 
ſit his capital as emperor ; for in his way to Conſtan- 
tinople he was found dead in his bed, on the 16th or 
17th of February 364, after he had lived 33 years, 
o and reigned ſeven months and 40 days. 
Valentini- 
an choſen emperor, 
_ emperor, 
chooſes Va- 
lens for his 
partner, 


| 69 
His dcath. 


Iinmediately on his acceſſion, the ſoldiers 
mutinied, and with great clamour required him to 
chooſe a partner in the ſovereignty. Thongh he did 
not inſtantly comply with their demand, yet in a few 
days he choſe his brother Valens for his partner; and, 
as the empire was threatened on all ſides with an in- 
vaſion of the barbarous nations, he thought proper to 
divide it. This famoas partition was made at Mediana 
in Dacia ; when Valens had for his thare the whole of 
Aſia, Egypt, and Trace; and Valentinian all the 
Weſt ; that is, IIIlyricum, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, 
71 and Africa. N 
Procopius 
revolts. 
| by the revolt of Procopius, a relation of Julian. 
the death of that emperor, he had fled into Taurica 
Cherſoneſus for fear of Tovian ; but not truſting the 
barbarians who inhabited that country, he returned in 
diſguiſe into the Roman territories, where having 
gained over an eunuch of great wealth, by name Eu- 
genius, lately diſgraced by Valens, and ſome officers 
who commanded the troops ſent againſt the Goths, 
he got himſelf proclaimed emperor, At firſt he was 
Joined only by the loweſt of the people, but at length 
he was een by the whole city of Conſtanti- 
nople. On the news of this revolt, Valens would 
have abdicated the ſovereignty, had he not been pre- 
vented by the importunities of his friends. He there- 
fore diſpatched ſome troops again(t the uſurper; but 
theſe were gained over, and Procopins continued for 
ſome time to gain ground. It is probable he would 
finally have ſucceeded, had he not become ſo much 
elated with this good fortune, that he grew tyranni- 
cal and inſupportable to his own party, In conſe- 
quence of his alteration in his diſpoſition, he was firſt 
abandoned by ſome of his principal officers; and ſoon af- 


2 

Is defeated 
and put to 
death. 


73 ; : ; 
War with This revolt produced a war betwixt Valens and the 


the Goths. Goths, The latter, having been ſolicited by Proco- 


(on 1 


_—— have been left alive, had not the Perſians unexpectedly 


After the death of Jovian, Valentinian was choſen 


followed by death and confiſcation of goods. 


After this partition, Valens returned to Conſtanti- 
nople, where the beginning of his reign was diſturbed 
On 


ter defeated in battle, taken priſoner, and put to death. 


CON 


pius, and ſent 3000 men to his aſſiſtance. On hear- Conſtan- 
ing the news of the uſurper's death, they marched tinopolitan 
back; but Valens detached againſt them a body of  Mitory. 
troops, who took them all priſoners notwithſtanding FS: 
the vigorous reſiſtance they made. Athanaric, kin 

of the Goths, expoſtulated on this proceeding wah 

Valens; but that emperor proving obitinate, both 

partics prepared for war. In 367 and 369, Valens 

gained great advantages over his enemies ; and ob- 

liged them to ſuc for peace, which was concluded up- 

on terms very advantageous to the Romans, The 

reſt of this reign contains nothing remarkable, except 

the cruelty with which Valens perſecuted the ortho- ,, 
dox clergy. The latter ſent 80 of their number to Eighty or- 
him, in order to lay their complaints before him ; but thodox 
he, inſtead of giving them any relief, determined to clergy ec- 
put them all to death. But the perſon who was or- cleſiaſtica 
dered to execute this ſentence, fearing leſt the pub- = 

lic execution of ſo many eccleſiaſtics might raiſe diſ- . 
turbances, ordered them all to be put on board a ſhip, 
pretending that the emperor had ordered them only 

to be ſent into baniſhment; but when the veſſel was 

at ſome diſtance from land, the mariners ſet fire to it, 

and made their own eſcape in the boat. The ſhip was 

driven by a ſtrong wind into an harbour, where it 55 
was conſumed and all that were in it. A perſecution Magicians 
was alio commenced againſt magicians, or thoſe who perſecuted. 
had books of magic in their cuſtody. This occaſioned 


the deſtruction of many innocent perſons ; for books 


of this kind were often conveyed into libraries un- 
known to the owners of them, and this was certainly 


Here- 
upon perſons of all ranks were ſeized with ſuch terror 


that they burnt their libraries, leſt books of magic 


ſhould have been ſecretly conveyed in amongſt the 

others. In 373, the Goths, whom Valens had admit- 

ted into Thrace, advanced from that province to Ma- 

cedon and Theſſaly, where they committed dreadful ra- 6 
vages. They afterwards blocked up the city of Con- Ns . 
ſtantinople, plundered the ſuburbs, and at laſt totally feated and 


defeated and killed the emperor himſelf. The day af. killed by 


ter the battle, hearing that an immenſe treaſure was the Goths. 
lodged in Adrianople, the barbarians laid ſiege to that 
place: but being quite ſtrangers to the art of beſieging 


towns, they were repulſed with great ſlaughter ; up- 


on which they dropped that enterpriſe, and returned 
before Conſtantinople, But here great numbers of 
them were cut in pieces by the Saracens, whom Maria 
their queen had ſent io the aſſiſtance of the Romans; 
ſo that they were obliged to abandon this deſign like- 
wiſe, and retire from the neighbourhood of that city. 

By the death of Valens, the empire once more fell 77 
into the hands of a ſingle perſon. This was Gratian, Gratian 
who had held the empire of the Weſt after the death takes Theo- 
of Valentinian. He repulſed many barbarous nations doſius for 
who threatencd the empire at that time with diſſolu- his partner. 
tion; but finding himſelf preſſed on all ſides, he ſoon 
reſolved to take a colleague, in order to eaſe him of 
ſome part of the burden. Accordingly, on the 19th 
of January 379, he declared Theodoſius his partner in 
the empire, and committed to his care all the provin- 
ces which had been governed by Valens. 

Theodoſius is greatly extolled by the hiſtorians of 
thoſe ages on account of his extraordinary valour and 
piety ; and for theſe qualifications has been honoured 


with 


CON 


Conftan- With the ſirname of the Great, From the many perſe- 
tinopolitan cuting laws, however, made in his time, it would ſcem 


hiſtory. that his picty was at leaſt very much miſguided ; and 
that if he was naturally of a human and compaſſionate 
diſpoſition, ſuperſtition and paſſion had often totally 

obſcured it. He certainly was a man of great con- 

duct aud expcrience in war, and indecd the preſent 

87 fate of the empire called for an exertion of all his abi- 
Miſerable lities. The provinces of Dacia, Thrace, and IIlyri- 
ſtate of the cum, were already loſt; the Goths, Taitali, Alans, 


N and Huus, were maſters of the greateſt part of theſe 
Gon. provinces, and had ravaged and laid waſte the reſt, 


The Iberians, Armeniaus, and Perſians, were likewiſe 
up in arms, and ready to take advantage of the diſ- 
tractcd ſtate of the empire. The few ſoldiers, who 
had ſurvived the late defeat, Kept within the ſtrong 
holds of Thrace, without daring ſo much as to look 
abroad, much leſs face the victorious enemy, who mo- 
ved about the country in great bodies. But notwith- 
ſtanding this critical ſitnation, the hiſtorians of thoſe 
times give us no account of the tranſactions. of the 
year 379. Many great battles indeed are ſaid to 
have been fought, and as many victories obtained by 
Theodofius; bur the accounts of theſe are ſo con- 
fuſed and contradictory, that no ſtreſs can be laid up- 

on them, | | 5 | 
In the month of February 380, Theodoſius was 
ſeized with a dangerous malady, ſo that Gratian found 
himſelf obliged to carry on the war alone. This em- 
peror, apprehending that the neighbouring barbarians 
might break into ſoine of the provinces, concluded a 
peace with the Goths, which was confirmed by Theo- 
doſius on his recovery. The treaty was very adyan- 
tageous to the barbarians ; but they, diſregarding all 
their engagements, no ſooner heard that Gratian had 
left IIlyricum, than they paſſed the Danube, and break- 
79 ing into Thrace and Pannonia, advanced as far as Ma- 
The Goths cedon, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. Theodofius, 
defeated by however, drawing together his forces, marched againſt 
| — them; and, according to the moſt reſpectable authori- 
om tics, gained a complete victory; though Zoſimus re- 
lates, that he was utterly defeated, 
The following year, Athanaric, the moſt powerful 
of all the Gothic princes, being driven out by a faction 
at home, recurred to Theodoſius, by whom he was 
received with great tokens of friendſhip. The em- 
peror himſelf went out to meet him, and attended 
him with his numerous retinue into the city, The 
Gothic prince died the ſame year ; and Theodoſius 
cauſed him to be buried after the Roman manner with 
ſach pomp and ſolemnity, that the Goths, who attend- 
ed him in his flight, returned home with a reſolution 
never to moleſt the Romans any more. Nay, out of 
gratitude to the emperor, they took upon them to 
guard the banks of the Danube, and prevent the em- 

80 ire from being invaded on that fide,  _ 

Gratiin In 383, one Maximus revolted againſt Gratian in 
ago Britain; and in the end, having got the unhappy em- 
4 peror into his power, cauſed him to be put to death, 
8 and aſſumed the empire of the Weſt himſelf. Gra- 
tian had divided his dominions with his brother Va- 
lentinian, whom he allowed to reign in Italy and Weſt 
Illyricum, reſerving the reſt to himſelf. Maximus 
therefore, immediately after his uſurpation, ſent de- 
puties to Theodoſius, aſſuring him that he had no de- 


I 


in pieces. 
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ligns on the dominions of Valeutinian. As Theodolius Conftan- 

at that time found himſelf in danger from the barba- tinopolitan 

rians, he not only forbore to attack Maximas after Hiſtory. 

this declaration, but even acknowledged him for his gr 

partner in the empire, It was not long, however, be- Who in- 

tore the ambition of the uſurper prompted him io vades the 

break his promiſc. In 387, he patled the Alps on a deminions 

ſudden ; and meeting with uo oppolition, marched to OOO 
Iilan where Valentinian uſually relided. The young 

prince ied firſt to Aquileia; and from thence to Thef: 

lalonica, to implore the protection of Theodoſius. 

The latter, in anſwer to Valentinian's letter, inform- 

ed him, that he was not at all ſurpriſed at the pro- 


greſs Maximus had made, becauſe the uſurper had 


protected, and Valentinian had perſecuted, the ortho- 

dox Chriſtians, At laſt he prevailed on the young 
prince to renounce the Arian hereſy which he bad hi- 
therto maintained; after which Theodoſius promiſed 

to aſſiſt him with all the forces of the Eaſt, At firſt, 
however, he ſent meſlengers to Maximus, earneſtly 
exhorting him to reſtore the provinces he had taken 
from Valentinian, and content himſelf with Gaul, ; 
Spain, and Britain, But the uſurper would hearken lis ſu 
to no terms, This very year he beſieged and took | 
Aquileia, Quaderna, Bononia, Mutina, Rhegium, Pla- 
centia, and many other citics in Italy. The following 

year he was acknowledged in Rome, and in all the 
proyinces of Africa, Theodoſius, therefore, finding a 

war inevitable, ſpent the remaining months of this 

and the beginning of the following year in making the 
neceſſary preparations, His army conſiſted chiefly of 
Goths, Huns, Alans, and other barbarians, whom he 

was glad to take into the ſervice in order to prevent 83 
their raiſing diſturbances ou the frontiers. He defeat- Defeated 
ed Maximus in two battles, took him priſoner, and put zud put to 


him to death. The uſurper had left his ſon Victor, >a 


2 
cceſs. ; 


whom he created Auguſtus, in Gaul, to awe the inhabi- gus, 


tants in his abſence. Apainſt him the emperor diſ- 

patched Arbogaſtes, who took himpriſoner atter having 

diſperſed the troops that attended him, and put him to 

death, The victory was uſed afterwards by Theodo- 

ſius with great clemency and moderation. 84 
In 389, Theodoſius took a journey to Rome; and, Ihe tem- 

according to Prudentivs, at this time converted the Pcs in A- 

ſenate and people from idolatry to Chriſtianity. The 5 yg 5 

next year was remarkable for the deſtruction of the ;; 

celebrated temple of Serapis in Alexandria; which, all Egypt, 

according to the deſcription of Ammianus Marcellinus, dct:oyed. 

ſurpaſſed all others in the world, that of ] vpiter Capi- 

tolinus alone excepted. The reaſon of its being now 

deſtroyed was as follows. Theophilus, biſhop of Alex- 


andria, having begged and obtained of the emperor 


an old temple, formerly conſecrated to Bacchus, but 
then ruined and forſaken, with a deſign to convert it 
into a church, the workmen found among the rubbiſh 
ſeveral obſcene figures, which the biſhop, to ridicule 
the ſuperſtition of the Heathens, cauſed to be expoſed 
to public view, This provoked the Pagans io ſach a 


degree, that they flew to arms; and falling unexpec- 


tedly upon the Chriſtians, cut great numbers of them 
The latter, however, ſoon took arms in 
their own defence; and being ſupported by the ſew 
ſoldiers who were quartered in the city, began to re- 
pel force by force. Thus a civil war was kindled 
and no day paſſed without ſome encounter. The Pa- 


Z 2 2 gans 


throughout 
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Conſlan- gans uſcd to retire to the temple of Scrapis: and 
_ tinopolitan thence ſallying out unexpectedly ſeized on ſuch Chri- 
hiltory. (tjans as they mct, and, dragging them into the tem- 
ple, cither forced them by the moſt exquilite torments 
to ſacriti.c to their idol, or, if they refuſed, racked 
them to death. As they ſoon dave I to he attacked 
by the emperor's troops, they choſe a philoſopher 
named ymprs for their leader, with a detign to de- 
fend themſclves to the laſt extremity. The emperor, 
however, would not ſuffer any puniſhment to be ingic- 
ted upon them for the lives of thoſe they had taken 
away, but readily forgave them: However, he ordered 
all the temples of Alexandria to be immediately pulled 
down, aud commanded the biſhop to ſee his orders put 
in execution, The Pagans no ſooner heard that the 
emperor was acquainted with their proceedings than 
they abandoned the temple, which was in a ſhort time 
deſtroyed by Theophilus ; nothing being left except 


the foundations, which could not be remeved on ac- 


count of the extraordinary weight and ſize of the 
ſtones, Not ſatisficd with the deſtruction of the Alexan- 


drian temples, the zealo:13 biſhop encouraged the people 


to pull down all the other temples, oratories, chapels, 
and places ſet apart for the worſhip of the heathen 
gods throughout Egypt, and the ſtatues of the gods 
themſelves to be cither burnt or melted down. Of 
the innumerable ſtatues which at that time were to be 


found in Egypt, he is ſaid to have ſpared but one, 


viz. that of an ape, in order to expoſe the Pagan re- 
ligion to ridicule, On his return to Conſtantinople, 
Theodoſius ordered ſuch temples as were yet ſtanding 
to be thrown down, and the Arians to be every where 
85 driven out of the cities. | 
Valentini- In 392 Valentinian, emperor of the Welt, was 
an murde- treacherouſly murdered by Arbogaſtes his general; 
red by Ar- who, though he might atterwards have calily ſeized 
erer, oa the ſovercignty himſelf, choſe to confer it upon 
Eugenius one Eugenius, and to reign in his name. This new 
to the em- Uſurper, though a Chriſtian, was greatly favoured by 
pirc. the Pagans, who were well apprized that he only bore 


the title of emperor, while the whole power lodged in 


Arbogaſtes, who pretended to be greatly attached to 
their religion. The aruſpices began to appear anew, 
and informed him that he was deſtined to the em— 
pire of the whole world ; that he would ſoon gain 
a complete victory over Theodoſius, who was as much 
hated az Eugenius was beloved by the gods, &c. But 
ihough Eugenins ſeemed to favour the Pagans, yet in 
the very beginning of his reign he wrote to St Am- 
broſce. The holy man did not anſwer his letter till 
he was preſſed by ſome ſrieuds to recommend them to 
the new prince ; and then he wrote to this infamous 
uſurper with all the reſpect due to an emperor, Soon 
after his acceſſion to the empire, Eugenins ſent depn- 
ties to Theodoſius; and they are ſaid to have been re- 
ceived by him in a very obliging manner. He did 
not, however, intend to enter into any alliance with 
this uſurper, but immediately began his military pre- 
parations. In 294, he ſet out from Conſtantinople, 
and was at Adrianople on the 15th of june that year. 
He bent his march through Dacia, and the other pro- 
vinces between Thrace and the Julian Alps, with a 
deſign to force the paſſes of theſe mountains, and break 
into Italy before the army of Eugenins was in a con- 
dition to oppoſ: him. On his arrival at the Alps, he 
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thereupon croſſed the Alps and advanced into Italy. 


hiſtory of Conſtantinople. 


CON 
found theſe paſſes guarded by Flavianus prefect? of Italy, Conflan- 


at the head of a conſiderable body of Roman troops. tinopolitan 
Theſe were utterly defeated by Theodoſius, Who hiſtory, | 


He was ſoon met by Eugenius ; and a bloody battle 

enſued, without any decillye advantage on either ide. 

The next day the emperor led his troops in perſon 

againſt the enemy, utterly defeated them, and took 86 
their camp. Eugenius was taken priſoner by his own Eugenius 
men, and brought to T heodoſius, Who reproached him defeated, 
with the murder of Valentinian, with the calamitics taken pri- 
he had brought on the empire by his unjuſt uſur- ſoner, and 
pation, and with putting his confidence in Hercules, | pe E | 
and not in the true God; for on his chief ſtandard he. 
had diſplayed the image of that fabulous hero. Euge- 

nius begged earneſtly for his life; but while he lay pro- 

ſtrate at the emperor's feet, his own ſoldiers cut off 

his head, and carrying it about on the point of a ſpear, 

ſhowed it to thoſe in the camp, who had not yet ſubmii- 

ed to'Theodolins, At this they were all thunderſtruck; 
but being informed that Theodotius was ready io receive 
them into favour, they threw down their arms and 9 
ſubmitted. After this, Arbogaſtes, deſpairing of par- Arbor RA 
don, fled to the mountains; but being informed that lays * 
diligent ſcarch was made for him, he laid violent hands lent hands 
on himſelf, His children, and thoſe of Eugenius, on himſelf. 
took ſanctuary in churches; but the emperor not only 
pardoned, but took the opportunity of couverting them 

to Chriſtianity, reſtored to them their paternal eſtates, 

and raiſed them to conſiderable employments in the 

ſtate. Soon after this, Theodoſins appointed his ſon 
Honorius emperor of the Weſt, aſſigning him ſor his 

ſhare Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa, and Weſt Ih ricum. gg 
The next year, as he prepared for his return to Con- Theogofius 
ſtantinople, he was ſeized with a dropſy, owing to the dies. 
great fatigues he had undergone during the war. As 

ſoon as he perceived himſelf to be in danger, he made 

his will ; by which he bequeathed the empire of the 

Eaſt to Arcadius, and confirmed Honorius in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Weſt. He likewile confirmed the pardon 


which he had granted to all thoſe who had borne arms 


apainſt him, and remitted a tribute which had proved 


very burdenſome to the people ; and charged his two 
ſons to ſee theſe points of his will executed. He died 


ar Milan on the 17th of January 395, in the 16th of 


his reign and goth of his age. 8g 
From the time of Theodofius to the time when the Empire u- 
Roman empire in the Welt was totally deſtroyed Ly ſurped by | 
the Goths, we find but very little remarkable in the Baſiliſcus. 
At this time the caſtern 
empire was uſurped by Baſiliſcus, who had driven out 


Zeno the lawful emperor ; being aſſiſted in his conſpi- 


racy by the empreſs Verina his ſiſter. Zeno fled in- 
to Iſauria, whither he was purſued by Illus and Tre- 
condes, two of the uſurper's generals; Who havin 
eaſily defeated the few rreops he had with him, for- 
ced the unhappy prince to ſhut himſelf up in a caſtle, 
which they immediately inveſted. But in a ſhort 
time Baſiliſcus having difoMliged the people by his crn- 
elty, avarice, and other bad qualities, for which he was 
no leſs remarkable than his predeceſlor had been, his 
generals joined with Zeno, whom ihey reſtored to the 
throne, After his reſtoration, Zeno, having got Baſiliſ- 
cus into his power, confined him in a caſtle of Cappado- 
cia together with his wife Zenonides, where they both 
| periſhed 


CON 
periſhed with hunger and cold. This happened in the 
* year 467, after Baliliſcus had reigned about 20 months. 
— During che time of this uſurpation a dreadful fire hap- 

go pened at Conſtantinople, which conſumed great part 
Is ſtarved of the city, with the library containing 120,000 vo- 


Conſtan- 


to death. lumes; among which were the works of Homer, 


a . 1501 
ä 3 inp none 1 is ſaid, on the great gut of a dragon 120 
5 The misfortunes which Zeno had undergone did 
not work any reformation upon him. He ſtill conti- 

nued the ſame vicious courſes which had given occa- 

ſion to the uſurpation of Baſiliſcus. Other conſpira- 

cies were formed againſt him, but he had the good 

fortune to eſcape them. He engaged in a war with 

the Oſtrogoths, in which he proved unſucceſsful, aud 

was obliged to yield the provinces of Lower Dacia 

and Mœſia to them. In a ſhort time, however, Theo- 

doric their king made an irruption into Thrace, and 

advanced within 15 miles of Conſtantinople, with a de- 

ſigu to beſiege that capital: but the following year, 485, 

they retired in order to attack Odoacer king of Italy; 

of which country Theodoric was proclaimed king in 

493. The emperor Zeno died in the year 491, iu the 

92 z th year of his age, and 17th of his reign. _ 

Decline of The Roman empire had now for a long time been 
the Roman on the decline: the ancient valour and military diſci- 
empire, to pline which had for ſuch a long time rendered the Ro- 
TP ted; ſo that they were now by no means ſo powerful as 
formerly. The tumults and diſorders which had hap- 
pened in the empire from time to time by the many 
uſurpations, had contributed alſo to weaken it very 
much. But what proved of the greatett detriment 
was the allowing vaſt ſwarms of barbarians to ſettle 
in the different provinces, and to ſerve in the Roman 
empire in ſeparate and independent bodies. This had 
proved the immediate cauſe of the diſſolution of the 
weſtern empire; but as it affected the eaſtern parts 
leſs, the Conſtantinoplitan empire continued for up- 
wards of goo years after the weſtern one was totally 
diflolved. The weak and imprudent adminiſtration of 
Zeno, and Anaſtaſius who ſacceeded him, had reduced 
the caſter empire ſtill more; and it might poſſibly 
have expired in a ſhort time after the weſtern one, 
It revives had not the wiſe and vigoroas conduct of Juſtin, and 
under Juſ- his partner Juſtinian, revived in ſome meaſure the an- 
tin and Jul- cient martial ſpirit which had originally raiſed the Ro- 
unlan. man empire to its higheſt pitch of grandeur. 

Juſtin aſcended the throne in 518, In 521 he en- 
gaged in a war with the Perſians, who had all along 
been very formidable enemies to the Roman name. 
Againſt them he employed the famous Beliſarius: but 
of him we hear nothing remarkable till after the ac- 
ceſſion of Juſtinian. This prince was the nephew of 
Jaſtin, and was by him taken as his partner in the em- 

pire in 527; and the ſame year Juſtin died, in the 
77th year of his age and gth of his reign. Juſtinian 
being now ſole maſter of the empire, bent his whole 
force againſt the Perſians. The latter proved ſucceſs- 
ful in the firſt engagement; but were ſoon after utterly 
defeated by Beliſarius on the frontiers of Perſia, and 
likewiſe by another general named Dorotheus in Ar- 
menia. The war continued with various ſucceſs du- 
ring the firſt five years of Juſtinian's reign. In the 
ſixth year a peace was concluded upon the following 
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what ow. mans ſuperior to other nations, had greatly degenera- 
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terms: 1. That the Roman emperor ſhould pa 


to Conſtan- 


Colrhoes, the king of Perſia, 1600 pounds weight of 3 
gold. 2. That both princes ſhould reſtore the places PiRory. 


they had taken during the wars. 3. That the com- 
mander of the Roman forces ſhould no longer relide 
at Daras on the Perſian frontiers, hut at a place called 
Conftaitina in Meſopotamia, as he had formerly done. 
4. That the Iberians, who had ſided with the Romans, 
ſhould be at liberty to return to their own country or 


ſtay at Conſtantinople. This peace, concluded in 532, 


was ſtyled eternal; but in the event proved of very 
ſhort duration. 


About this time happened at Conſtantinople the 3 


greateſt tumult mentioned in hiſtory. 


the conduct of John the prefectus præthrio, and of Tre- 
bonianus then queſtor, forced Hypatius, nephew to the 
emperor Analtalius, to accept the empire, and pro- 
claimed him with great ſolemnity in the forum. As 
the two abovementioned miniſters were greatly ab- 


horred by the populace on account of their avarice, 


Juſtinian immediately diſcharged them, hoping b 

that means to appeaſe the tumult ; but this was ſo far 
from anſwering the purpoſe, that the multitude only 
grew the more outrageous upon it; and moſt of the 
ſenators joining them, the emperor was ſo muchalarm- 
ed, that he had thoughts of abandoning the city and 
making his eſcape by ſea. In this dilemma the em- 
preſs Theodora encouraged and perſuaded him rather 


to part with his life than the kingdom; and he at laſt. 


reſolved to defend himſelf to the utmoſt, with the few 
ſcnators Who had not yet abandoned him. In the 
mean time, the rebels having attempted in vain to 
force the gates of the palace, carried Hypatius in tri— 
umph to the circus; where, while he was beholding 
the ſports from the imperial throne, amidſt the ſhouts 
and acclamations of the people, Eeliſarius, who had 
been recalled from Perſia, entered the city with a 
conſiderable body of troops. Being then appriſed of 
the uſurpation of Hypatius, he marched ſtraight to the 
circus; fell ſword in hand upon the diſarmed multi- 
tude; and with the aſſiſtance of a band of Heruli, 
headed by Mundus governor of Ilyricum, cut about 
30,000 of them in pieces. 
Pompeius another of the nephews of Anaſtaſius, were 
taken priſoners and carried to the emperor, by whoſe 
orders they were both beheaded, and their bodies caſt 


into the ſea, Their eſtates were confiſcated, and like- 
wiſe the eſtates of ſuch ſenators as had joined with 
them; but the emperor cauſed great part of their 
lands and effects to be afterwards reſtored, together 


with their honours and dignities, to their children. 
Juſtinian having now no other enemy to contend 

with, turned his arms againſt the Vandals in Africa, 

and the Goths in Italy ; both which provinces he re- 


covered out of the hands of the barbarians “. But be- See Mi 
forc his general Beliſarius had time to eſtabliſh fully ary and 
the Roman power in Italy, he was recalled in order to Geths. 


carry on the war againſt Coſrhoes king of Perſia, 


who, in defiance of the treaty formerly concluded in 


532, entered the Roman dominions at the 


lowing conditious : 1. That the Romans ſhould, with- 
in 


Hy patius the uſurper, and 


Another 


war with 
Head of a the Fer- 


powerful army, The {ame year, however, a peace gags, 
was concluded between the two nations upon the fol- 


hows br : It began among mult in 
the different factions in the circus, but ended in an Conſtan- 


open rebellion. The multitude, highly diſſatisfied with tinople. 
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in two months, pay to the Perſian king 5000 pounds 


weight of gold, and an annual penſion of 500, 2. 1 hat 
the Perſians ſhould relinquiſh all claim to the fortreſs 


of Daras, and maintain a body of troops to guard the 


Caſpian gates, and prevent the barbarians trom break- 
3- That upon payment of the 
abovementioned ſum, Coſrhoes ſhould immediately 
withdraw his troops from the Roman dominions, The 
treaty being ſigned, and the ſtipulated ſum paid, Coſ- 
rhocs began to march back again; but by the way 
plundered ſeveral cities as if the war had {till conti- 


nued, Hercupon Juſtinian reſolved to purſue the war 


Peace con- 
cluded, 


* Sec Heli- 


Jarias, 


with the utmoſt vigour; and for that purpoſe diſ- 
patched Belifarins into the eaſt. But ſoon after he 
was obliged to recal him in order to oppoſe the Goths 
who had gained great advantages in Italy after his de- 
parture. The Perſian war was then carried on with 


indifferent ſucceſs till the year 553, when a peace was 


concluded upon the emperor again paying an immenſe 
ſum to the enemy. The ſame year the Huns, paſi- 
ing the Danube in the depth of winter, marched in 
two bodies directly for Conſtantinople; and laying 
waſte the countries through which they paſſed, came, 
without mecting the leaſt oppoſition, within 150 fur- 
longs of the city. But Beliſarius marching out againſt 
them with an handful of men, put them to flight; the 
emperor, however, to prevent them from invading the 
empire anew, agreed to pay them an annual tribute, 
upon their promiſing to defend the empire againſt all 
other barbarians, and to ſerve in the Roman armies 
when required. This was the laſt exploit performed 
by Belifarins, who on his return to Conſtantinople was 
diſgraced, ſtripped of all his . and con- 
fined to his houſe, on pretence of a conſpiracy againſt 
the emperor “. In the year 565 areal conſpiracy was 


formed againſt Juſtinian, which he happily eſcaped, 


and the conſpirators were executed; but the emperor 
did not long ſarvive it, being carried off by a natural 
death in 566, in the 3gth year of his reign, _ 
During the reign of Juſtinian, the majeſty of the 
Roman empire ſeemed to revive. 


provinces of Italy and Africa out of the hands of the 
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barbarians, by whom they had been held for a number 
of years ; but after his death they were ſoon loſt, and 
the empire tended faſt to diſſolution, In 569 Italy 
was conquered by the Lombards, who held it for the 
ſpace of 200 years. Some amends, however, was 
made for the loſs by the acquiſition of Perſarmenia; 


the inhabitants of which, being perſecuted by the Per- 


+ See Ara» 


bia. 


ſiaus on account of the Chriſtian religion which they 
profeſſed, revolted to the Romans, This produced a 
war between the two nations, who continued to wea- 
ken cach other, till at laſt the Perſian monarchy was 
utterly overthrown, and that of the Romans greatly 
reduced by the Saracens f. Theſe new enemies at- 
tacked the Romans in the year 632, and purſued their 
conqueſts with incredible rapidity. In the ſpace of 


four years they reduced the provinces of Egypt, Sy- 


ria, and Paleſtine. In 648 they were alſo maſters of 
Meſopotamia, Phoenicia, Africa, Cyprus, Aradus, 
and 
commanded by the emperor Conſtans in perſon, they 
concluded a peace on condition of keeping the vaſt ex- 
tent of territory they had ſeized, and paying {or it 


1000 nwunmi a- year. 


11 


He recovered the 


tinople, | 
_ ravages at different times, generally defeated the Ro- 


hodes ; and having defcaied the Roman flect, 
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An expedition againſt the Lombards was about this 
time undertaken, but with very littic ſucceſs, a body 
of 20,000 Romans being almoſt entirely cut off by one 
of the Lombard generals. In 671 the Saracens ra- 
vaged ſeveral provinces, made a deſcent in Sicily, took 
and plundered the city of Syracuſe, and over-ran the 
whole iſland, deſtroying every thing with fire and 
ſword. In like manner they laid waſte Cilicia; and 
having patied the winter at Smyrna, they entered 
Thrace in the ſpring of the year 672, and laid ficge 
to Conſtantinople itſelf. Here, however, they were 
repulſed with great loſs: but next ſpring they renew- 
ed their attempt, in which they met with the ſame 
bad ſucceſs; many of their ſhips bcing burnt by the 
ſea-fire, as it was called, becauſc it burnt under water: 
and in their return home their flect was wrecked off 
the Scyllzan promontory. At laſt a peace was con- 
cluded for 3o years, on condition that. the Saracens 
{ſhould retain all the provinces they had ſeized; and 
that they ſhould pay to the emperor and his ſucceſſors 
3000 pounds weight of gold, 50 flaves, and as mauy 
choice horlſcs. |; | | 

This peace was ſcarce concluded, when the empire 


Was invaded by a new enemy, who proved very trouble- 


ſome for a long time. Theſe were the Bulgarians ; 
who breaking into Thrace, defeated the Roman army 
ſent againſt them, and ravaged the country far and 
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wide. The emperor conſented to pay them an annual 


penſion, rather than continue a doubtful war; and al- 
lowed them to ſettle in Lower Mocha, which fromthem 
was afterwards called Bulgaria. In 687, they were at- 


tacked by ſuſtinian II. who entered their country 


without provocation, or regarding the treatics former- 
ly concluded with them. But they falling ſuddenly 
upon him, drove him out of their country, and obli- 
ged him to reſtore the towns and captives he had ta- 
ken. In 697, this emperor was depoſed; and in his 


he was Kindly entertained, and by whoſe means he was 


exile fled to Trebelis king of the Bulgarians, by whom 


reſtored to his throne ; but ſoon forgetting this fa- 


vour, he invaded the country of the Bulgarians, with 


a deſign to wreſt from them thoſe provinces which he 
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had yielded to them. He was attended in this expe- They de- 
dition by no better ſucceſs than his ingratitude deſer- feat Juſti- 


ved, his army being utterly defeated, and he himſelf 
obliged to make his eſcape in a light veſſel to Conſtan- 
The Bulgarians continued their inroads and 


mans who ventured to oppoſe them, till the year 8co, 
the ſeventh of the 0 of Nicephorus, when they ſur- 
priſed the city of Sardica, in Mceſta, and put the whole 


garriſon, conſiſting of 6000 men, to the ſword. The 
emperor marched againſt them with a conſiderable ar- 


my: but the enemy retired at his approach; and he, 
inſtead of purſuing them, returned to Conſtantinople, 


nian II. 
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Two years after, he entered Bulgaria at the head of Their caun- 


a powerful army, deſtroying every thing with fire and 
ſword. The King offered to conclude a peace with 
him upon honourable terms; but Nicephorus, reje&- 
ing his propoſals, continued to waſte the conntry, de- 
ſtroying the cities, and putting all the inhabitants, 
without diſtinQion of ſex or age, to the ſword. The 
king was ſo much affected with theſe cruelties which 
were exerciſed on his ſubjects, that he ſent a ſe- 
cond embaſſy to Nicephorns, offering to conclude 


try cruelly 


ravaged by 


Nicepho- 


rus. 
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Conſtan- a peace with him upon any terms, provided he would 


quit his country. But Nicephorus diſmiiſing the am- 
baſſadors with ſcorn, the Bulgarian monarch attacked 
unexpectedly the Roman camp, forced it, and cut off 
almoſt the whole army, with the emperor himſelf, and 


likewiſe engaged in war with the Bulgarians; but 
being utterly defeated, he was ſo grieved that he re- 
ſigned the empire. After this the Bulgarians conti- 
nued to be very formidable enemies to the empire till 
the year 979, when they were attacked by Batilius II. 
The Bulgarians were at that time governed by a king 
named Samuel; who having ravaged the Roman terri- 
tories, as was the common practice of his nation, Ba- 
ſilius ſent againſt him one Nicephorus Uranus at the 
head of a powerful army. Uranus, leaving his bag- 


gage at Lariſſa, reached by long marches the Sper- 


chius, and encamped with his whole army over againſt 
the enemy, who lay on the oppolite bank. As the ri- 
ver was greatly ſwelled with the heavy rains that had 
lately fallen, Samuel, not imagining the Romans would 
attempt to paſs it, ſuffered his troops to roam in large 


parties about the country in queſt of booty. But Ura- 
nus having at length found out a place where the river 


was fordable, paſſed it in the dead of the night with- 
out being perccived. He then fell upon the Bulgari- 
ans who were left in the camp, and lay for the moſt 
part aſleep : cut great numbers of them in pieces : 
took a great number of priſoners, with all their bag- 
gage; and made himſelf maſter of their camp. Sa- 
muel and his ſon were dangerouſly wounded ; and 
would have been taken, had they not all that day con- 
cealed themſelves among the dead. The next night 
they ſtole away to the mountains of AÆtola, and from 
thence made their eſcape into Bulgaria, The follow- 
ing year the emperor entered Bulgaria at the head of 
a numerous and well-diſciplined army; defeated Sa- 


muel in a pitched battle, and took ſeveral ſtrong ci- 
ries, The emperor himſelf, however, at laſt, nar- 
rowly eſcaped being cut off with his whole army ; be- 


ing unexpectedly attacked by the Bulgarians in a nar- 
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row paſs. From this danger he was relieved by the 
arrival of Nicephorus Xiphias, governor of Philpopo- 
lis, with a conſiderable body of troops ; who falling 
upon the enemies rear, put them to flight. Baſilius 
purſued them cloſe; and having taken an incredible 
number of captives, cauſed their eyes to be pulled out, 
leaving to every hundred a guide with one eye, that 
he might conduct them to Samnel. This ſhocking 
ſpectacle ſo affected the unhappy king, that he fell in- 
to a deep ſwoon, and died two days after. The Ro- 


man emperor purſued his conqueſts, and in the ſpace 
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of two years made himſelf maſter of moſt of the ene- 
mies” ſtrong holds. He defeated alſo the ſucceſſor of 


Samuel in ſeveral engagements; and having at laſt 


killed him in battle, the Bulgarians ſubmitted them- 
ſelves without reſerve. The vaſt treaſures of their 


_ princes were by Baſilius diſtributed among his fol- 


diers by way of donative. Soon after, the widow 

of the late king, with her ſix daughters and three of 

her ſons, ſurrendered themſelves to the Roman empe- 

ror, by whom they were received with the utmoſt civi- 

lity and reſpect. This obliging behaviour encouraged 

the three other ſons of the late King, and moſt of the 
5 


princes of the blood, who had taken ſhelter in the Conſtan- 
mountains, to ſubmit, and throw themſelves on the tinopolitan 
emperor's mercy. | DN 
Ibatzes, however, a perſon nearly allied to the royal 108 
family, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very cmi- Ibatzes a- 
nent manner during the whole courſe of the war, re- lone holds 
fuſed to ſubmit, and fled to a ſteep and craggy moun- out. 
tain, with a deſign to defend himſelf there to the laſt 
extremity. Baſilius endeavoured to cauſe him ſubmit 
by fair means, but he equally deſpiſed both threats and 1 
promiſes. At laſt Euſtathius Daphnomelus, whom He is taken 
Baſilius had lately appointed governor of Achridus, by a ſtrata- 
the chief city of Bulgaria, no, ee to ſecure him gem. 
by a moſt deſperate and improbable ſcheme. Without 


communicating his deſign to any, he repaired, with 


two perſons in whom he could confide, to the moun- 
tain on which Ibatzes had fortified himſelf. He ho- 
ped to paſs undiſcovered among the many ſtrangers 
who flocked thither to celebrate the approaching feaſt 
of the Virgin Mary, for whom Ibatzes had a particu- 
lar veneration. In this he found himſelf miſtaken ; for 
he was known by the guards, and carried before the 
prince. To him he pretended to have ſomething of im- 


portance to communicate; but as ſoon as Ibaztes had 


retired with him into a remote place, Daphnomelus 
threw himſclf ſuddenly upon him, and with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the two men whom he had brought with him, 


pulled out both his eyes, and got ſafe to an abandoned 


caſtle on the 1op of the hill, Here they were imme- 
diately ſurrounded by the troops of Ibatzes; but 
Daphnomelus exhorting them now to ſubmit to the 
emperor, by whom he aflured them they would be well 
received, they congrarulated Daphnomelus on his ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſuffered him to conduct the unhappy Ibatzes 
a priſoner to Baſilius. The emperor was no leſs ſur- 


priſed than pleaſed at the ſucceſs of this bold attempt ; 


and rewarded Daphnomelus with the government of 
Dyrrhachium, and all the rich moveables of his pri- 
ſoner. After this, having accompliſhed the entire 
reduction of Bulgaria, he returned to Conſtantinople 


with an incredible number of captives; where he was 


received by the ſenate and people with all poſſible de- 

monſtrations of joy, | | 82 
All this time the Saracens had at intervals invaded 

the Roman dominions, and even attempted to make 


themſelves maſters of Conſtantinople. Their internal 


diviſions, however, rendered them now much leſs for- 


midable enemies than they had formerly been; ſo that 


ſome provinces were even recovered for a time oui of 

their hands; though the weak and diſtracted ſtate of 

the empire rendered it impoſſible to preſerve ſuch con- 110 
queſts, But in Togr, the empire was invaded by an The em- 
enemy, not very powerful at that time indeed, but who pire inva- 
by degrees gathered ſtrength ſufficient to overthrow ded by the 
both the Roman and Saracen empires. Theſe were the Turks. 
Turks; who having quitted their ancient habitations account of 
in the neighbourhood of mount Caucaſus, and paſſed them. 
the Caſpian ſtraits, ſettled in Armenia Major, about 
the year 844. There they continued an unknown and 
deſpicable people, till the inteſtine wars of the Saracens 

gave them an opportunity of aggrandizing themſelves. 
About the year 1030, Mohammed the ſon of Sambrael 
ſultan of Perſia, not finding himſelf a match for Piſa- 

ris ſultan of Babylon, with whom he was at war, had 
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Conftan- recourſe to the Turks, who ſent him 3000 men under 
tinopalitan-the command of one Tangrolipix, a leading man among 


hiſtor y. 


4117 
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AxTurkim of 20,000 men to reduce Media. 


army en- 
tirely cut 


off, 


114 


Tangtolipix. 


them. By their aſliſtanc Mohammed detcated his ad- 
verſary; but when the Turks defired leave to return 
home, he refuſed to part with them. Upon this they 
withdrew without his conſent to a ne1ghbouring de- 
ſart ; and being there joined by ſeveral diſcontented 
Perſians, began to make frequent inroads into the 
ſultan's territories. Againſt them Mohammed imme- 
diatcly diſpatched an army of 20,000 men; who, be- 
ing ſurpriſed in the night, were utterly defeated by 
The fame of this victory drew multi- 
tudes to him from all parts; ſo that in a ſhort time 
Tangrolipix ſaw himſelf at the head of 50,000 men. 
Upon this Mohammed marched againſt them in per- 
ſon, but was thrown from his horſe in the beginning of 
the engagement, and killed by the fall ; upon which 
his men threw down their arms, and ſubn.itted to Tau- 
grolipix. : | | 
Aﬀter this victory the Turkiſh general made war 
upon the ſultan of Babylon: whom he at length flew, 
and annexed his dominions to his own, He then ſent 
his nephew, named Crt/r- Moſes, againſt the Arabians; 
but by them he was defeated, and forced to fly lo- 
wards Media. 
a paſlage by Stephen the Roman governor ; upon which 
Cutla- Moſes was obliged to force a pallage by en- 
countering the Roman army. Theſe he put to flight, 
took the povernor himſelf priſoner, and without any 
further oppoſition reached the confines of Perſia, 
where he fold Stephen for a ſlave. Returning from 
thence to Tangrolipix, he excuſed in the beſt manner 
he could, his defeat by the Arabians; but at the ſame 


time acquainted him with his victory over the Romans 


in Media, encouraging him to invade that fertile coun- 


try, which he ſaid might be caſily conquered, as it was 


inhabited by none but women, meaning, the Romans. 
At that time Tangrolipix did not hearken to his ad- 
vice, but marched againſt the Arabians at the head of 
a numerous army, He was, however, attended with 
no better ſucceſs than his nephew had been; and 
therefore began to reflect on what he had told him. 
Soon after he ſent Aſan his brother's ſon with an army 
Purſuant to his or- 
ders, the young prince entered that country, aud 
committed every where dreadful ravages : but being in 
the end drawn into an ambuſh by the Roman generals, 
he was cut off with his whole army. Tangrolipix, no 


They again Way diſcouraged by this misfortune, ſent a new army 
invade the jnto Media near 190,000 ſtrong; who after having ra- 


empire. 
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the moſt wealthy in thoſe parts. 


vaged the country without oppoſition, laid ſiege to 
Artza a place of great trade, and therefore recxoned 
Not being able to re- 
duce it by any other means, they ſet it on fire; and 
thus in a ſhort time it was utterly deſtroyed: the 
buildings being reduced to aſhes, and 150,000 of the 
inhabitants periſhing either by the flames or the ſword. 
After this Abraham Halim, half brother to Tangro— 
lipix, hearing that the Romans, reinforced with a bo- 
dy of troops under the command of Liparites governor 
of Iberia, had taken the field, marched againſt them, 


An obſti- and offered them battle ; which they not declining, 


nate en- 


the two armics engaged with incredible fury, The 


gagement. victory continued long donbtfu) ; but at length inclined 


to the Romans; who nevertheleſs did not think pro- 
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Through this province he was denied 
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per to purſue the fugitives, as their general Liparites Conſtan- 


Was taken priſoner. 


with rich preſents, and a large ſum of money to re- 
deem him, and at the fame time to conclude an al- 
liance with Tangrolipix. The ſultan reccived the pre- 
ſents ; bur generouſly retarned them together with the 
money to Liparites, whom he ſet at liberty without 
any ranſom : only requiring him, at his departure, ne- 
ver more to bear arms againſt the Turks. Not long 
after, Tangrolipix ſent a perſon of great authority a- 
mong the Turks, with the character ot ambaſſador, to 


_ Conſtantinople ; who having arrogantly exhorted the 


cmperor to ſubmit to his maſter, and acknowledge 
himſelf his tributary, was ignominiouſly driven out of 
the city, | | | - 
Tangrolipix, highly affronted at the reception his 
ambaſlador had met with, entered Iberia while the 


emperor Conſtantine Monomachus was engaged in a 


war with the Patzinacæ, a Scythian nation. Having 
ravaged that country, he returned from thence to Me- 
dia and laid ſiege to Mantzichicrta, 


The cmperor, greatly concerned tinopolitan 


for the captivity of Liparites, diſpatched ambaſſadors hiſtory. 
— 
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a place defeuded ne Turks 


by a numerous garriſon, and fortified with a triple wall beſtege 


and decp ditches. 


However, as it was ſituated in an Mantzichi- 


open plain country, he hoped to be maſter of it in a erta. 


ſhort time, But finding the beſieged determined to de- 
fend themſelves to the laſt extremity, he reſolved to 
raiſe the ſiege, after he had continued it 30 days, One 
of his officers, however, nained Alcan, prevailed on him 
to continue it but one day longer, and to commit the 
management of the attacks to him. This being grant- 
ed, Alcan diſpoſed his men with ſuch ſkill, and fo en- 


couraged them by his example, that notwithſtanding 


the vigorous oppoſition they met with, the place would 
have probably been taken, had not Alcan been ſlain as 
he was mounting the wall. The belicged, knowing 
him by the richneſs of his armour, drew him by the 
hair into the city, and cutting off his head threw it 


over the wall among the enemy: which ſo diſhearten- | 


1 


17 
ed them, that they gave over the aſſault and retired. The ſiege 
The next ſpring Tangrolipix returned, and ravaged I- raiſed. 


beria with the utmoſt cruelty, ſparing neither ſex nor 


age. But on the approach of the Roman army he 


retircd to Tauris, leaving 30,000 men behind him to 


infeſt the frontiers of the empire, This they did with 
great ſucceſs, the borders being through the avarice 
of Monomachus unguarded. Till the time of this em- 


peror, the provinces bordering on the countries of 


the barbarians had maintained, at their own charge, 


forces to defend them; and were on that account cx- 


empted from paying tribute: but as Monomachus ex- 
acted from them the ſame ſums that were paid by o- 


thers, they were no longer ina condition to defend 


themſelves. | 

In 1063 died the emperor Conſtantine Ducas, ha- 
ving left the empire to his three ſons, Michael, An- 
dronicus, aud Conſtantine : but as they were all very 
young, he appointed the empreſs Eudocia regent du-, 
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he em- 


ring their minority, after having required of her an preſs Eudo- 


oath never to marry ; which oath was with great ſo- cia forced 


Jemnity lodged in the hands of the patriarch. He like- to ſwear 
wiſe obliged the ſenators ſolemnly to ſwear that they that ſhe 
would acknowledge none for their ſovereign but his will never 


three ſons. No ſooner, however was he dead, than 
the Turks, hearing that the empire was governed by 


marry. 


Conftan- 
tinopolitan 
kiſtory. 
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& woman, broke into Meſopotamia, Cilicia, aud Cap- 
pado:1a, deſtroying all with fire and ſword. The em- 
preſs was no way in à condition to oppoſe them, the 
greater part of the army having been diſbanded in her 
huſband's life-time, and the troops that were ſtill on 
foot being undiſciplined, and altogether unfit for ſer- 
vice, The concern which this gave the empreſs was 
aggravated by the ſeditious ſpeeches of a diſcontented 
party at home, who repeated on all occaſions that the 
preſent ſtate of affairs required a man of courage and 
addreſs at the helm, inſtead of a weak and helpleſs 
woman ; and as they imagined the empreſs wonld ne- 
ver thiak of marrying, in conſequence of the oath ſhe 
had taken, they hoped by theſe ſpeeches to induce the 
people to revolt, and chooſe a new emperor, This Eu- 
docia was aware of ; and therefore determined to pre- 


vent the evils that threatened herſelf and her family, 


by marrying ſome perſon of merit who was capable of 
defeating their enemies both at home and abroad. At 


this time one Romanus Diogenes, a perſon of a moſt 


beautiful aſpect, extraordinary parts, and illuſtrious 
birth, being accuſed of aſpiring to the empire, tried, 


and convicted, was brought forth to receive ſentence 


at his appearance, gently upbraided him with his am- 
bition, ſet him at liberty, and ſoon after appointed 


120 
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vers the 
writing in 
which it 
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tained, 


of death. But the empreſs, touched with compaſſion 


him commander in chicf of all her forces. In this ſta- 
tion he acquitted himſelf fo well, that the empreſs re- 
ſolved to marry him if ſhe could bat recover the wri- 
tiug in which her oath was contained ont of the hands 


of the patriarch. In order to this, ſhe applied to a fa- 


vourite eunuch; who going to the patriarch, told him, 
that the empreſs was ſo taken with his nephew named 
Bardas, that ſhe was determined to marry and raiſe 


him to the empire, provided the patriarch, abſol ved 


her from the oath ſhe had taken, and convinced the 


| ſenate of the lawfulneſs of her marriage. The pa- 


triarch, dazzled with the profpect of his nephew's 


promotion, readily undertook to perform hoth. He 


firſt obtained the conſent of the ſenate by repreſenting 


to them the dangerous ſtate of the empire, and ex- 


_ claiming againſt the raſh oath which the jealouſy of 
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the late emperor had extorted from the empreſs. He 
then publicly diſcharged her from it; reſtored the 
writing to her ; and exhorted her to marry ſome de- 
ſerving object, who being entruſted with an abſolute 
authority, might be capable of defending the empire, 
The empreſs, thus diſcharged from her oath, married 
a few days after Romanus Diogenes; who was there- 
upon proclaimed emperor, to the great diſappointment 
of the patriarch, 

As the new emperor was a man of \ ran activity 
and experience in war, he no ſooner ſaw himſelf veſt- 
ed with che ſovereign power, than he took upon him 
the command of the army, and paſſed over into Aſia 


with the few forces he could allemblc, recruiting and 


inuring them on his march to military aiſcipline, which 
had been utrerly neglected in the preceding reigns. 
On his arrival in this continent, he was informed that 
the Turks had ſurpriſed and plundered the city of Neo- 
cæſarea, and were retiring with their booty. On this 
news he haſtened after them at the headof a choſen 
body of light armed troops, and came up with them 
on the third day. As the Turks were marching in 
diſorder, without the leaſt apprehenſion of an enemy, 
Vol. V. 


Romanus cut great numbers of them in pieces, and Confan- 
eaſily recovered the booty ; after which he purſued his tinopolitaa 
march to Aleppo, which he retook from them, toge- bittory. 
ther with Hierapolis, where he built a ſtrong caſtle, TY 
As he was returning to join the forces he had left 124 
behind him, he was met by a numerous body of Turks, Gains ſe- 
who attempted to cut off his retreat. At firſt he pre- cond victo- 
tended to decline an engagement through fear; but“ 
attacked them afterwards with ſuch vigour when they 
leaſt expected it, that he put them to flight at the firit 


onſet, and might have gained a complete victory had 


he thought proper to purſue them. After this, ſeve- 

ral towns ſubmitted to him; but the ſeaſon being now 

far ſpent, the emperor returned ro Conſtantinople. The 
following year he paſſed over into Aſia early in the 

ſpring ; and being informed that the Turks bad ſacked 

the rich city of Iconium, beſides gaining other con- 
ſiderable advantages, he marched in perſon againſt 

them. But the Turks, not thinking it adviſable to 125 
wait his coming, retired in great haſte. The Arme- They are 
nians, however, encouraged by the approach of the again de- 
emperor's army, fell upon the enemy in the plains of ſeated. 
Tarſus, put them to flight, and ſtripped them both of 

their baggage and the booty they had taken. The 

ſpring following the emperor once more entercd Aſia 

at the head of a conſiderable army which he had raiſed, 

and with incredible pains diſciplined during the win- 

ter, When the two armies drew near to each other, 

Axan, the Turkiſh Sultan, and ſon of the famous 
Tangrolipix, ſent propoſals to Romanus for a laſting 7x26 
and honourable peace. Theſe were imprudently rejec- The Ro- 
ted, aud a deſperate engagement enſued, when, in mans de- 
ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the emperor, his army ape and 
was routed, and he himſelf wounded and taken pri- ur cles. 
ſoner. When this news was brought to Axan, he Mo, 
could ſcarcely believe it; but being convinced by the 
appearance of the royal captive in his preſence, he ten- 

derly embraced him, and addreſſed him in an affec- 

tionate manner: © Grieve not (faid he), moſt noble 
emperor, at your misfortune ; for ſach is the chance 


of war, ſometimes overwhelming one, and ſometimes 


another : you ſhall have no occaſion to complain of 

your captivity ; for I will not uſe you as my priſoner, 

bur as an emperor,” The Turk was as good as his 

word. He lodged the emperor in a royal pavilion ; 

aſſigned him attendants, with an equipage ſuitable to 

his quality; and diſcharged ſuch priſoners as he de- 

fired. After he had for ſome days entertained his 

royal captive with extraordinary magnificence, a per- 

petual peace was concluded betwixt them, and the 
emperor diſmiſſed with the greateſt merks of honour 
imaginable, He then ſet out with the Turkiſh am- 

baſſador for Conſtantinople, where the peace was to 

be ratified ; but by the way he was informed that Eu- 

docia had been driven from the throne by John the 

brother of Conſtantine Ducas, and Pſellus a leadin E oo q 
man in the ſenate, who had confined her to a monaſ- 3 
tery, and proclaimed her eldeſt ſon, Michael Ducas, confined in 
emperor. On this intelligence, Romanus retired to « monaſte- 
a ſtrong caſtle near Theodoſiopolis, where he hoped in ry. 

a ſhort time to be joined by great numbers of his 

friends and adherents. But in the mean time John, 

who had taken upon him to act as guardian to the 

young prince, diſpatched Andronicus with a conſide- 


rable army againſt. him. Andronicus having eaſily 
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Conſtan- feated the ſmall army which Romanus had with him, 
tinopolitan obliged him to fly to Adana a city in Cilicia, where 


itory , 
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he was cloſely beſicged, and at laſt obliged io ſurren- 
der. Audronicus carried his priſoner into Phrygia, 
where he fell dangerouſly ill, being as was ſuſpected, 
ſecretly poiſoned, But the poiſon being too flow in 
its operation, John ordered his eyes to be put out; 
which was done with ſuch cruchty that he died ſoon at- 
ter ia the year 1067, having reigned three years and 
cight months, 


The Turks Axan was no ſooner informed of the trapical end of 
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turbed the monarchy lately left him by his father, and 
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ral provin- 
ces. 


his friend and ally; than he reſolved to invade the 
empire anew ; and that not with a deſign only to plun- 
der as formerly, but ro conquer, and keep what he 
had once conquered, The emperor diſpatched againſt 
him Iſaac Comnenus, with a conliderable army; but 
he was utterly defeated and taken priſoner by Axan, 
Another army was quickly ſent off under the com- 
mand of John Dacas the emperor's uncle. He gained 


at firſt ſome advantages, and would probably have put 


a ſtop to their conqueſts, had not one Ruſelius, or 
Urſelius, revolted with the troops he had under his 
command, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, 
and reduced ſeveral cities in Phrygia and Cappadocia. 
Againſt him John marched with all his forces, ſuf- 
fering the Turks in the mean time to purſue their con- 
queſts: but coming to an engayement with the rebels, 
his army was entirelydefeated and he himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner. Notwithſtanding this victory, Reſelius was fo 
much alarmed at the progreſs of the Turks, that he not 
only relcaſcd his priſoner, but joined with him againſt 
the common enemy, by whom they were both defcat- 
ed and taken priſoners, Axan, however, was for ſome 
time prevented from purſuing his conqueſts by Cutlu- 
Moſes, nephew to the late Tangrolipix. He had re- 
volted againſt his uncle; but being defeated by him in 
a pitched battle, had taken refuge in Arabia, whence 
he now returned at the head of a conſiderable army, 


in order to diſpute the ſovereignty with Axan. But 


while the two armies were preparing to engage, the 
kalif of Babylon, who was ſtill looked upon as the ſuc- 
ceſſor of the great prophet, interpoſed his authority. 
He repreſented the dangers of their inteſtine diſſen— 
ſions ; and by his mediation, an agreement was as laſt 
concluded, on condition that Axan ſhould enjoy undiſ- 


Cutlu-Moſes ſhould poſſeſs ſuch provinces of the Ro- 
man empire as he or his ſons ſhould in proceſs of time 
conquer, 
After this agreement, both the Turkiſh ' princes 
turned their forces againſt the empire; and before the 
year 1077, made themſelves maſters of all Media, 
Lycaonia, Cappadocia, and Bithynia, fixing the capital 
city of their empire at Nice in the latter province. 
Daring all this time, the emperors of Conſtantinople, 


as well as their ſubjects, ſeemed to be in a manner 


infatuated. No notice was taken of the great pro- 
greſs made by theſe barbarians, 
ambitions only of ſeizing the tottering empire, which 
ſeemed ready to fall a prey to the Turks; and, after 
it was obtained, ſpent their time in oppreſſing their 
ſubjects, rather than in making any attempts to repulſe 
the enemy. 

At laſt Alexius Comnenus, having wreſted the em- 
pire from Nicephoru Botoniates, in 1077, began to 
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Botoniates. 
qduſium; and landing at Buthrotum in Epirus, made 


back to their camp in great diſorder, 


The generals were 
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prepare for oppoling ſo formidable an enemy. But Conſtan- 
before he ſet out, as his ſoldiers had committed great tinopolitan 
outrages on his acceſſion to the empire, he reſolved - 


to make confeſſion of his ſins, and do open penance 
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for thoſe he had ſuffered his army to commit. Ac- Alexius 
cordingly he appeared in the attire of a penitent be- Comnenus 
fore the patriarch and ſeveral other cccleſiaſtics, ac- ſtops their 
knowledged bimſelf guilty of the many diſorders that Progreſo. 


had been committed by his ſoldiers, and begged of 
the patriarch to impoſe upon him a penance ſuitable 
to the greatneſs of his crimes. The penance enjoined 
him and his adherents by the patriarch was to faſt, lie 
upon the ground, and practiſe ſeveral other auſterities 
for the ſpace of. 30 days. 'I his command was reli iouſ- 


ly obeyed, and the emperor then began to prepare for 


war with ſo much vigour, that Solyman, the 7 urkiſh 
ſultan, fon and ſucceſſor to Cultu-Moſes, diſpatched 
ambaſladors to Alexius with propoſals of pcace. I heſe 


were al ftirlt rejccted; but the emperor was at laſt glad 


to accept them on certain advice, that Robert Guiſ- 


chard, duke of Puglia and Calabria, was making great 


preparations againit him in the Weſt, 


| To this expedition, Robert was incited by Michael pg, 


Ducas. 
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That prince had been depoſed by Nicepho- Guiſchards 


ru Botoniates, and towards the end of the uſurper's expedition 
reign fled into the Weſt, where he was received by againſt the 
Robert, who was prevailed on to fayour his cauſc. emperor. 


For this purpoſe, Robert made great Freparations ; 
and theſe were continued even after the depoſition of 
He failed with all his forces from Erun- 
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He paſſes 
over into 


himſelf maſter of that place, while his ſon Eoht mond Epirus and 
with part of the army reduced Aulon, a celebrate beſieges 

port and city in the country now called Albania, Pyrrhachi- 
From thence they advanced to Dyrrhachium, which um. | 


they inveſted both by ſea aud land; but met with a 
moſt vigorous oppoſition from George Palcologus, 
Whom the emperor had entruſted with the defence of 
In ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of 


that important place. 
the enemy, this commander held out till the arrival of 
the Venetian fleet, by whom Robert's navy com n and- 
ed by Bohemond was utterly defeated, the admiral 
himſelf having narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner. 
After this victory, the Venctians landed without loſs 


of time, and being joined by Paleologus's men, fell up- 
on Robert's troops with ſuch fury, that they deſtroy- 


ed their works, burnt their engines, and forced them 
As the Vcne- 
tians were now maſters at ſea, the beſieged were ſup- 
plicd with plenty of proviſions, while a famine began 


to rage in the camp of the enemy; and this calamity 


was ſoon followed by a plague, which in the ſpace of 
three months is ſaid to have deſtroyed ten thouſand 
men. Nothwithſtanding all theſe diſaſters, however, 
Robert did not abandon the ſicge: having found means 
to ſupply his famiſhed troops with proviſions, he con- 
tinned it with ſuch vigour, that the courage of the be- 
ſieged began at laſt to fail them; and Palcoloprs ſent 
repeated meſſages to the emperor, acquainting him 
that he would be obliged 10 ſurrender unleſs very 
ſpeedily afliſted. On this Alexius marched in perſon 
to the relief of the city, but was defeated with great 
Joſs by Robert. The whole right wing of Alexius's 
army, finding themſelves hard preſſed by the enemy, 
fled to a church dedicated to St Michael, imagining 
5 . — 


* 


CON 


| Conſtan- they would there find themſelves in a place of ſafety ; 
finopolitan but the victorious army purſuing them, ſet fire to the 
hiſtory. church, which was burnt to aſhes with all who were 


11 CON 
ever, they returned in ſuch numbers, that the empe- Conſlan- 


ror reſolved to march againſt them in perſon, Ac- tinopolitan 
cordingly he ſet out for Adrianople, and from thence biſtory. 


in it. The emperor himſelf with great difficulty made to a place called Lardea. Here, contrary to the ad- wg 
136 his eſcape, leaving the enemy maſters of his camp and vice of his beſt officers, he ventured a battle; in which The Ro- 
The city all his baggaze. Soon after this defeat, the city ſur- he was utterly defeated with the loſs of vaſt numbers mans de- 
furrenders. rendered; and Alexius being deſtitute of reſources for of his men, he himſelf eſcaping with the utmoſt diffi- feated. 
carrying on the war, ſcized on the wealth of churches culty. The next year he was attended with no bet- 
and monaſteries, which gave much offence to the clergy, ter ſucceſs, his army being entirely defeated with the 140 
and had like to have occaſioned great diſturbances in loſs of his camp and baggage. In the year following, They at 
the Imperial city. At the ſame time, Alexius enter- 1084, the emperor retrieved his credit; and gave the laſt defeat 
ing into an alliance with Henry emperor of Germany, Scy thians ſuch an overthrow, that very few eſcaped the Scythi- 
perſuaded him to invade the dominions of Robert in the general laughter. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, “ 


Italy. At firſt Henry met with great ſucceſs; but 
was ſoon overcome, and driven out of that country by 
Robert. Bohemond, in the mean time, reduced ſe— 
veral places in Illyricum ; and, having defeated Alexius 
in two pitched battles, entered Theſſaly, and fat down 
before Lariſſa. This place, being defended by an of- 
ficer of great courage and experience in war, held out 
till the emperor came to its relief. Soon after his ar- 
rival he found means to draw a ſtrong party of Bohe- 
mond's men into an ambuſcade, and cut them off al- 


however, they again invaded the empire in 1093: 
To this they were encouraged by an impoſtor called 
Leo, who pretended to be the eldeſt ſon of Romanus 
Diogenes, The yonng prince had been flain in a 
battle with the Turks ; but as the Scythians only want- 
ed a pretence to renew the war, they received the 
impoltor with joy. By a ſtratagem, however, Leo 
was murdered ; and the Scythians being afterwards 
overthrown in three great battles, were obliged to ſub- 
mit on the emperor's own terms. 


„ 4 
Since the year 1083, the war had been carried on The Holy 
with the Turks with various ſucceſs ; but now an aſ. War. 


moſt entirely, However, in the battle which was 
fought a few days after, Bohemond had the advan- 


tage; but his troops mutinying and refuſing to carry 
on the war, he was obliged to return to Italy. Alex- 
ius taking advantage of his abſence, recovered ſeveral 
eities; and being informed that Robert was making 
great preparations againſt him, he had recourſe once 
more to the Venetians. By them he was aſſiſted with 
a powerful fleet, which defeated that of Robert in two 
engagements; but being ſoon after ſurpriſed by him, 
they were defeated with the loſs of almoſt their whole 
navy. Robert is ſaid to have uſed his victory with 
great barbarity, putting many of his priſoners to death 
with unheard-of torments. The Venetians equipped 
a ſecond fleet; and joining that of the emperor, fell 
unexpectedly upon Robert's navy, who were riding 
without the leaſt apprehenſion in Buthrotum, ſank 
moſt of his ſhips, and took a great number of priſon- 
ers, his wife and younger ſons having narrowly eſca- 
ped falling into their hands. Robert made great pre- 


ſo dangerous and expenſive a war. He therefore re- 
called his troops, and the places which had been con- 
quered by Robert and Bohemond ſubmitted anew to 
the emperor. 

This war was ſcarce ended, when the Scythians 
paſſing the Danube laid waſte great part of Thrace, 
committing every where the greateſt barbarities. A- 
galuſt them the emperor diſpatched an army under 
the command of Pacurianus and Branas. The latter 
inſiſted upon engaging the enemy contrary to the opi- 
nion of his colleague; and his raſhneſs cauſed the loſs 
of the greater part of the army, who were cut off by 
the Scythians, together with the two generals. Tali- 
cius, an officer who had ſignalized himſelf on many 
occaſions, was appointed to command the army in 
their room. He ſell upon the enemy as they lay ſe- 
curely in the neighbourhood of Philippopolis, cut great 
numbers of them in pieces, and obliged the reſt to re- 
tire in great confuſion, The following ſpring, how- 


John Ducas, ſurnamed Murtzuphius, from his joined 


ſociation was formed in the Weſt againſt theſe infidels, 
which threatened the utter ruin of the Turkiſh nation. 
This was occaſioned by the ſuperſtition of the Chriſti- 
ans, who thought it a meritorious action to venture 
their lives for the recovery of the Holy Land, poſſeſſ- 
ed at that time by the Turks and Saracens. Had the 
weſtern princes been properly aſſiſted by the empe- 
rors of the Eaſt in this undertaking, the Turks had 
undoubtedly been unable to reſiſt them; but fo far 
from this, the Latins were looked upon by them as 


no leſs enemies than the Turks; and indeed whatever 


places they took from the infidels, they never thought 
of reſtoring to the emperors of Conſtantinople, to 
whom they oripinally belonged, but erected a number 
of ſmall independent principalities ; which neither ha- 
ving ſufficient ſtrength to defend themſelves, nor be- 
ing properly ſupported by one another, ſoon became 
a prey to the Turks. In the year 1203, happened à pr 


13) Parations to revenge this defeat; but was prevented dreadfn] fire at Conſtantinople, occaſioned by ſome fire at Con- 
The war by death from executing his deſigns: and, after his Latin ſoldiers. Theſe had plundered a moſque, which ſtantinople. 
ended by deceaſe, his ſon Roger did not think proper to purſue the Turks reſiding in Conſtantinople had been ſuffered 


to build there, For this reaſon they were attacked 
by the infidels ; who being much ſuperior to them in 
numbers, the Latins found themſelves obliged to ſet 
fire to ſome houſes, in order to make their eſcape with 
ſafety. The flame ſpreading in an inſtant from ſtreet 
to ſtreet, reduced in a ſhort time great part of the city 
to aſhes, with the capacious ſtore-honſes which had 
been built at a vaſt expence on the quay. The late 
emperor Iſaac Angelus, who had been reſtored to his 
throne by the Latins, died ſoon after their departure 
from Conſtantinople, leaving his ſon Alexius ſole ma- 
{ter of the empire. The young prince, to diſcharge 
the large ſums he had promiſed to the French and Ve- 
netiaus for their aſſiſtance, was obliged to lay heavy 
taxes on his ſubjects; and this, with the great eſteem 
and friendſhip ſhowed to his deliverers, raiſeda general 
diſcontent among, the people of Conſtantinople, who 
were {worn enemies to the Latins, This encouraged 


9 A2 and 
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Conltan- and thick eye-brows, to attempt the ſorcreignty. 


"= olitan Unhappily he found means to put his treachcrous de- 
1 r- 
— — 
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Murtzu- 
phlus ftran- 
gics the 


{1715 in execution; and ſtrangled the young prince 
with his own hands. After this he wu Ag, himſelf 
to the people; told them what he had done, which he 
pretended was in order to ſecure their liberties ; aud 
earneſtly increated them to choote au emperor who 


emperor. had courage cough to defend them againſt the La- 


fence, 
the walls for ſeveral days together with an incredible 


tins, that were ready to oppreſs and cnilaye them. On 
this he was inſtantly ſaluted emperor by the incouſtant 
maltitude ; but this uſurpation proved the ruin of the 
city. The Latins immediately reſolved to revenge 
the death of the young prince; and, as they had been 
ſo often W e and retarded in their expeditions to 
the Holy Land by the emperors of Couſtantinople, 
to make themſelves maſters of that city, and ſeize the 
empire for themſelves, In conſequence of this reſo- 
lution they muſtered all their forces in Aſia, and 
having croſſed the ſtraits, laid ſicge to Conſtantinople, 
by ſea and land. The tyrant, who was a man of great 
courage and experience in war, made a vigorous de- 
The Latins, however, after having battered 


number of engines, gave a general aſlault on the 8th 
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The city 


b 


lundered 


y the La- 
ins. 


of April 1204. The attack laſted from break of day 
till three in the afternoon, when they were forced to 
retire, after having loſt ſoine of their engines, and a great 
number of men, The aſſault was nevertheleſs renewed 
four days after; when, after a warm diſpute, the 
French planted their ſtandard on one of the towers ; 
which the Venetians obſerving, they quickly made 
themſelves maſters of four other towers, where they 
likewiſe diſplayed their enſigns. In the mean time 
three of the gates being broke down by the battering 
rams, and thoſe who had ſcaled the walls having killed 


the guards, and opened the gates between the towers 


they had taken, the whole army entered, and drew 


up in battle array between the walls, The Grecks 
d 


up and down in the greateſt confuſion ; and ſe- 
veral partics were by the Latins diſpatched to ſcour 
the ſtreets, who put all they met to the ſword, with- 


out diſtinction of age or condition. Night put a 


ſtop to the dreadful laughter, when the princes ſound- 
ing the retreat, placed their men in different quarters 
of the city, with orders to be upon their guard, not 
doubting but they ſhould be attacked early next 


morning, They were ſurpriſed, however, at that time 


by the entire ſabmitfion of the Greeks; to whom 
they prom lee their lives, but at the ſame time, order- 
ing them to retire to their houſes, they gave up the 
city to be plundered by the ſoldiers for that day. 


They ſtrictly enjoined their men to abſtain from 


laughter, to preſerye the hunour of the women, and 
to bring the whole booty into one place, that a juſt 
diſtribution might be made according to the rank and 
merit of each individual. The Greeks had undoubt- 
edly conccaled their moſt valuable effects daring the 
night; many perſons of the firſt rank had eſcaped, and 
carried along with them immenſe treaſures ; the ſol- 
diers had probably, as is uſual in all ſach caſes, reſer- 
ved things of great value for themſelves, notwithſtand- 
ing all prohibitions to the e and yet the booty, 
without the ſtatues, pictures, and jewels, amounted to 


a ſum almoſt incredible. As for Murtzuphlus, he made 


his cſcape in the night; embarking on a ſmall veſſel 
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Mary, ſuppoſcd to have been done by St Luke, 


CON 
with Euphroſpute, the wife of Alexius Angelus à late Canan - 
uſurper, and her daughter Eudoxia, for whoſc lake he tinopolitan 


had abandoncd his lawful wife. | 
Conſtantinople continued ſubject to the Latins till 


or- 
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the ycar 1201, when they were expelled by one The Latine 


Alexius Stratzgopulus, He was a perſon of an illuſtri- ex 


ous family; and, tor his eminent ſervices, ciſtinguiſhed 
with the title of Cæſar. He had been ſent againſt 
Alexius Angelus deſpot of Epirus, who now attempted 
to recover ſome places in 1 heflaly and Greece from 
Michacl Palcologus, one of the Greek emperors, that, 
ſince the capture of Conſtantinople, had kept their 
court at Nice ; and to try whether he could on his 
march ſurpriſe the imperial city itſelf. Alexius, having 
paſſed theſt raits encamped at a place called Khegium, 
where he was informed by the natives that a ſtrong 
body of the Latins had been ſent to the ſiege of 
Dapnuſa, that the garriſon was in great want of 
proviſions, and that it would be no difficult mattter to 
ſurpriſe the city. Hercupon the Greek general'geſol- 
ved at all events to attempt it; in which he was. en- 
couraged by ſome of the inhabitants, who, coming pri- 


vately to his camp, oftered themſclves to be his guides. 


He approached the walls in the dead of the night, 
which ſome of his men ſcaled without being obſerved ; 
and, killing the centries whom they found allecp, 
opened one of the gates 10 the reſt of the army. 
The Grecks ruſhing in, put all they met to the {v 4x 


to the city in four different places. 
concluding from thence that the enemy's forces were 
far more numerous than they really were, did not fo 
much as attempt cither to drive them out, or to ex- 
tinguiſh the flames. In this general confuſion, the 
emperor Baldwin, quitting the enſigus of majcſty fled 
with Juſtinian the Latin patriarch, and ſome of his 
intimate friends, to the ſca-lide; and there, embark- 
ing on a ſmall veſſel, failed firſt to Eubœa, and after- 
wards to Venice, leaving the Greeks in full poſſe ſſion 


of Conſtantinople. . When news of this {urpriſing and 
altogether unc xpected ſucceſs of Ale xius were firſt 
brought to Palcologus, he could ſcarce give credit to 


it; but receiving ſoon aſter letters from Alexius him- 
ſelf, with a particular account of ſo memorable an 
event, he ordered public thanks to be returned in all 


the churches, appeared in public in his imperial robes, 


attended by the nobility in their Leſt apparcl, and 
ordered couriers to be diſpatched with the agreeable 
news into'all parts of the empire. 


; 
and at the ſame time, to create more terror, ſet fire 
The Latins, 


pelled. 


Soon after having ſettled his affairs at Nice, he ſet 1 
out for Conſtantinople with the empreſs, his fon An- Michze! 
dronicus, the ſenate, and nobility, to take poſleſſion Paleologus 
of the imperial city, and fix his reſidence in that place into the 
that had originally been deſigned for the ſeat of the 7: 


eaſtern empire. Having paſſed the ſtraits, he ad- 
vanced to the gilden gate, and continued ſome days 
without the walls, while the citizens were buſicd in 
making the neceſſary preparations to receive him with 
a magnificence ſuitable to the occaſon. On the day 
appointed, the golden gate, Which had been long ſhut 
up, was opened, and the emperor entering it amidſt 
the repeated acclamations of the multitude, marched: 
cn foot to the great palace, He was preceded by the 
biſhop of Cyzzeus, who carried an image of the Virgin 
and, 
fol · 


CON 


Conftan- followed by all the great officers, nobility, and chief 
tinopolitan citizens, pompouſly dreſſed. Public thanks were again 
hiſtory. returned in the church of St Sophia, at which the em- 
peror aſſiſted in perſon, with the clergy, the ſenate, 

and nobility. Theſe exerciſes were {ucceeded by all 

1441 ſorts of rejoicings ; after which the emperor carefully 
He reſolves ſuryeyed the imperial city. This ſurvey greatly al- 
40 reſtore layed his joy. He ſaw the ſtately palaces and other 
it to its for- magnificent buildings of the Roman emperors lying in 
_—” ruins; the many capacious buildings that had been 
1 5 erected by his predeceſſors, at an immenſe charge, 
deſtroyed by fire, and other unavoidable accidents of 

war; ſeveral ſtreets abandoned by the inhabitants, and 

choaked up with rubbiſh, &c. "Theſe objects gave the 

emperor no ſmall concern, and kindled in him a deſire 

of reſtoring the city to its former luſtre, In the mean 

time, looking upon Alexius as the reſtorer of his coun- 

try, he cauſed him to be clad in magnificent robes ; 

placed with his own hand a crown on his head; or- 

dered him to be conducted through the city, as it were 

in triumph; decreed that for a whole year the name 

of Alexius ſhould be joined in the public prayers with 

his own : and, to perpetuate the memory of ſo great 


and glorious an action, he commanded his ſtatue to be 


erected on a ſtately pillar of marble before the church 
of the Apoſtles. His next care was to re- people the 
city, many Greek families having withdrawn from it 
while it was held by the Latins, and the Latins 
now preparing to return to their reſpective countries. 
The former were recalled home; and the latter, in 
regard of the great trade they carried on, were al- 
lowed many valuable privileges, which induced them 
not to remove. The Greeks were allowed to live in 
one of the moſt beautiful quarters of the city, to be 


governed by their own Jaws and magiſtrates, and to 


trade without paying cuſtoms or taxes of any kind. 
Great privileges were likewiſe granted to the natives 
of Venice and Piſa, which encouraged them to lay 
aſide all thoughts of removing, and the trade they 
carried on proved afterwards highly advantageous to 

_ the ſtate, 1 | 
It was not long, however, before theſe regula ions 
were altered. The emperor being ſoon after informed 
that Bald «in, lately expelled from Conſtantinople, had 
married his daughter to Charles king of Sicily, and 
given him, by way of dowry, the imperial city itſelf, 
he ordered the Genocſe, who were become very nu- 
merons, to remove firſt to Heraclea, and afterwards 
to Galata, where they continued. As for the Piſans 
and Venetians, who were not ſo numerous and weal- 


thy, they were allowed to continue in the city. Pa- 


leologus, though he Lad cauſed himſelf to be proclaim- 
ed emperor, and was poſſeſſed of abſolute ſovereignty, 
143 Was as yet only guardian to che young emperor John 
| Great di- Laſcaris, then about 12 years of age. But having now 
ſturbances ſettled the ſtate, and having gained the affections both 
occalioned of natives and foreigners, he began to think of ſecu- 


by th? ring himſelf and his poſterity in the full enjoyment of 
55 Pale the empire; and for this reaſon eructly ordered the 
gus. eyes of the young prince to be put out, pretending 


that none but himſelf had any right to the city or em- 

pire of Conſtantinople, which he alone had recovered 
out of the hand of the Latins. 

This piece of treachery and inhumanity involved him 

in great troubles, The patriarch immediately excom- 
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municated him; and he would in all probability have Cenftan- 
been driven from the throne by a combination of the tinopoliten 
weſtern princes, had he not engaged pope Urban IV, hiftory. 
to eſpouſe his cauſe, by promiting to ſubmit himſelf T7; 
and his dominions to the Latin Church. Thus, indeed, Union of 
he diverted the preſent ſtorm ; but this proceeding the Greck 
cauſed the greateſt diſturbances, not only in Conſtan- and Latin 
tinople, but throughout the whole empire, nor wag Churches. 
Paleologus able to reconcile his ſubjects to this union, 130 

In 1283 Michael died, and was ſucceeded by his fon Diſſolved. 
Andronicus. His firſt ſtep was to reſtore the ancient 
Greek ceremonies, thinking he could not begin his 
reign With a more popular act. But thus he involved 
himſelf in difficulties {till greater than before, Though 
Michael had not been able fully to reconcile his Greek 
ſubje&s to the Latin ceremonies, yet he had in ſome 
degree accompliſhed his purpoſe. The Latins had got 
a conſiderable footing in the city, and defended their 
ceremonies with great obſtinacy ; ſo that the empire 
8 again thrown into a ferment by this imprudent 

EP. | 

All this time the Turks had been continuing their War with 
encroachments on the empire, which had it not been the Turks. 
for the croſades publiſhed againſt them by the Pope, 
they would in all probability bave made themſclves 
maſters of before this time, They were now, how- 
ever, very ſucceſsfully oppoſed by Conſtantine the 
emperor's brother: but his valour rendered him ſuſ- 
pected by the emperor ; in conſequence of which he was 
thrown into priſon, along with ſeveral perſons of great 
diſtinction. On the removal of this brave commander, 


the Turks, under the famous Othoman, made them- 


ſelves maſters of ſeveral places in Phrygia, Caria, and 
Bithynia ; and, among the reſt, of the city of Nice, 
To put a ſtop to their conqueſts, the emperor diſpatch- 
ed againſt them Philanthropcnus and Libadarius, two 
officers of great experience in war, The former 
gained ſome advantages over the enemy; but being 
clated with his 4 cauſed himſelf to be proclaim- 
ed emperor. This rebellion, however, was ſoon ſup- 
preſſed, Philanthropenus being betrayed by his own 
men: but the Turks taking advantage of theſe inteſ- 
tine commotions, not only extended their dominions 
in Alia, but conquered moſt of the iſlands in the Me- 
diterranean ; and being maſters at ſea, infeſted the 
coaſts of the empire, to the utter ruin of trade and 
commerce. 

From this time the Roman empire tended faſt to 
diſſolution. After the revolt of Philanthropenus, the 
emperor could no longer truſt his ſubjects, and there- 
fore hired the Maſflagetes to aſſiſt him: but they, be. 
having in a carcleſs manner, were firſt defeated by 
their enemies, and afterwards turned their arms a- 
gainſt thoſe they came to aſſiſt. He next applied to 
the Catalans, who behaved in the ſame manner; and 
having ravaged the few places left the emperor in 
Aſia, returned into Europe, and called the Turks to 
their aſſiſtance. | | : 

This happened in the year 1292, and was the firſt Theiz 3 
appearance of the Turks in Europe. This enterprize, appearance 
however, was unſucceſsful. Faving loaded themſelves in Europe. 


with booty, they offcred to dcpart quietly if they were 


allowed a ſafe paſſage, and {hips to trarſport them to 
Aſia. To this the emperor, willing to get rid of ſuch 


troubleſome guefts, readily conſented, 7nd ordered the 
- veticls 


CON 


Conftan- veſſels to be got ready with all poſſible expedition. 
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the moſt terrible manner. 


But the Greek officers obſcrving the immenſe booty 
with which they were loaded, reſolved to fall upon 
them in the night, and cut them all off at once, I his 
ſcheme, however, was not managed with ſuch ſecrecy 
but that the Turks had notice of it, and therefore pre- 
pared for their defence. They firſt ſurpriſed a ſtrong 
caſtle in the neighbourhood, and then found means to 
acquaint their countrymen in Aſia with their danger- 
ous ſituation, Their brethren, enticed with the hopes 
of booty, were not long of coming to their alliſtance ; 
and having croſſed the Helleſpont in great numbers, 
ravaged the adjacent country, making cxcurſions to 
the very gates of Conſtantinople. At laſt the empe- 
ror determined to root them out; and accordingly 
marched againſt them with all his forces, the country 
people flocking to him from all quarters, The Turks 
at firſt gave themſelves over for Joſt ; but finding the 
Greeks negligent of diſcipline, they attacked their ar- 
my unexpectedly, utterly defeated it, and made them- 
ſclves maſters of the camp. After this unexpected vic- 
tory, they continued for two years to ravage Thrace in 
At laſt, however, they 
were defeated ; and being afterwards ſhut up in the 
Cherſoneſus, they were all cut in picces or taken, 
Soon after new commotions took place in this un- 
happy empire, of which the Turks did not fail to take 
the advantage, In 1327 they made themſelves ma- 
ſters of moſt of the cities on the Mæander; and, a- 
mong the reſt, of the ſtrong and important city of 
Pruſa in Bithynia. The next year, however, Otho- 
man, who may juſtly be ſtyled the founder of the 


_ Turkiſh monarchy, being dead, the emperor laid hold 


of that opportunity to recover Nice, and ſome other 
important places, from the infields. But theſe were 
loſt the year following, together with Abydus and 
Nicomedia : and in 1330 a peace was concluded upon 
condition that they ſhould keep all their conqueſts. 
This peace they obſerved no longer than ſerved their 
own purpoſes ; for new commotions breaking out in 
the empire, they purſued their conqueſts, and by the 
year 1357 had reduced all Aſia. They next paſſed the 
Helleſpont under the conduct of Solyman the ſon, or 
as others will have it, the brother of Orchanes, the ſuc- 


ceſſor of Othoman, and ſeized on a ſtrong caſtle on the 
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European ſide, Soon after the Turkiſh ſultan died, and 
was ſucceeded by Amurath. He extended the con- 
queſts of his predeceſſors, and in a ſhort time reduced all 
Thrace, making Adrianople the ſeat of his empire. A- 
murath was ſlain by treachery in a little time after, and 


was ſucceeded by his fon Bajazet, This prince greatly 


enlarged his dominjons by new conqueſts.. In a ſhort 
time he reduced the countries of Theſſaly, Macedon, 
Phocis, Peloponneſus, Myſia, and Bulgaria, driving 
ont the deſpois or petty princes who ruled there. E- 
lated with his frequent victorics, he began to look up- 
on the Greek emperor, to whom nothing was now 
left but the city of Conſtantinople and the neighbour- 
ing country, as his vaſſal. Accordingly he ſent him 
an arrogant and haughty meſſage, commanding him to 


pay a yearly tribute, and ſend his fon Manuel to at- 


tend him in his military expeditions. This demand 

the emperor was obliged to comply with, but died ſoon 

uſter in the year 1292. 
Manuel no ſooner heard of his father's death than 
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he haſtencd to Conſtantinople, without taking leave of Conftay- 


the ſultan, or acquainting him with the reatons of his tinopolitan' 


ſudden departure, At this Bajazet was ſo highly of- hiſtory. 


fended, that he paſſed with great expedition out of 


Bithynia into Thrace, ravaged the country adjoining Bajazct be- 


both by ſca and land. 
recourle to the weſtern princes ; who ſent him an army 
of 130,000 men, under the command of Sigiſmund 
king of Hungary, and John count of Nevers. But 
though the weſtern troops proved at firſt ſucceſsful, 
they were in the end defeatcd with great ſlaughter 
by Bajazet, who then returned to the fiege with 
greater vigour than ever, As he found, however, 
that the citizens were determined to hold out to the 
laſt, he applied to John, the ſon of Manucl's elder bro- 
ther, who had a better title to the crown than Ma- 
nuel himſelf, With. him he entered into a private 


agreement, by virtue of which Bajazet was to place 


you upon the throne of Conſtantinople ; on the other 
and, ſohu was to deliver up the city to the Turks, 
and remove the imperial ſeat to Peloponncſus, which 
the ſultan promiſed to relinquiſh to him and his poſte- 
rity. At the ſame time he ſent deputies to the inha- 
bitants of Conſtantinople, offering to withdraw his 
army, and ceaſe from further hoſtilities, provided they 


expelled Manuel and placed John upon the throne. 


This propoſal rent the city into two factions; but 
Manuel prevented the miſchiefs which were ready to 
enſue, by a voluntary reſignation, upon condition that 


he ſhould be allowed to retire to whatever place he 


thought proper with his wife and children, 

With this condition John readily complied ; and 
Manuel having received him into the city, and con- 
ducted him to the palace, ſer fail for Venice. From 
thence he went to the courts of all the weſtern prin- 
ces to ſolicit their aſſiſtance againſt the Turks, whoſe 
power was grown formidable to all Europe, He was 
every where received with the greateſt demonſtra- 
tions of eſteem, and promiſed large ſupplies; all Chri- 
ſtendom being now alarmed at the progreſs of the in- 


 fidels. 


In the mean time Bajazet did not fail to put John 
in mind of his promiſe ; but the citizens refuſing to 
comply with ſuch a ſcandalous treaty, the ſiege was 
renewed, and the city aſſaulted with more fury than 
When it was already reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, news were brought the ſultan that Tamerlane, 
the victorious Tartar, having over-run all the Eaſt 
with incredible celerity, had now turned his arms 
againſt the Turks, and was preparing to break into 
Syria, Bajazet, alarmed at the danger that threatened 


him, raiſed the ſiege in great haſte, and advanced 
againſt Tamerlane with a very numerous and well-diſ- He 


to Conſtantinople, and at laſt inveſted the city it{clt ſieges Con- 
In this extremity Manuel had ftantinople. 
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is de- 


ciplined army; but the Tartar totally defeated and took feated and 
him priſoner, after having cut moſt of his men in pieces: taken pri- 


and thus Conſtantinople was preſerved for the preſent. 


bitants defended themſelves with great bravery ; but beſieges 


loner by 


But this relicf was of ſhort duration. In 1424 the amerlane. 
city was again beſieged by Amurath II. The inha- 1 


muſt in the end have ſubmitted, had not the emperor Conſtanti- 
prevailed upon the prince of Caramania to counte. nople. 


nance an im poſtor and pretender to the Turkiſh throne. 


This obliged Amurath to raiſe the ſiege, and march Th 
with all his forces againſt the uſurper, whom he ſoon raiſcd. 


reduced, 
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reduced. Having then no other enemies to contend 
with, he entered Macedon at the head of a powerful 
army; and having ravaged the country far and near, 
he took and plundered Theſſalonica, as he did alſo 
moſt of the cities of Ætolia, Phocis, and Bœotia. 
From Greece he marched into Servia; which country 
he ſooa reduced. He next broke into the dominions 
of the king of Hungary, and belicged the ſtrong city 
of Belgrade; but here he met with a vigorous repulſe, 


no fewer than 15, oco Turks being flain by the Chri- 
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off almoſt to a man by the brave Hungarian. 
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ſtians in one ſally, which obliged the ſultan to drop the 


enterprize aud retire, w=_ 
In his retreat he was attacked by the celebrated 


ohn Hunniades, who cut great numbers of his men 


in pieces, and obliged rhe reſt to fly with precipita- 
tion, Not long after he gained a ſtill more complete 
victory over the enemy in the plains of Tranſylvania, 
with the loſs of only 3000 of his own men, whereas 
29,000 of the Turks were killed on the field of battle, 
and almoſt an equal number in the purſuit. Amurath, 
who was then at Adrianople, ſent an army into Tran- 
ſylvania far more numerous thau the former; but 
they were attended with no better ſucceſs, being cut 
He 
gained ſeveral other victories no leſs remarkable; 


He is at laſt but was at laſt entirely deteated in 1448; and with 


defcated. 


this defeat ended all hopes of preſerving the Roman 
empire. 


and to yield up to him ſome ſtrong holds which he 
ſtill held on the Enxine Sea. However, as he doubt- 


ed not hut Amurath would ſoon attempt to become 


maſter of the city itſelf, he renewed the union between 
the Greek and Latin churches, hoping that this would 
indace the weſtern princes to aſſiſt him in the defence 
of the city aza'nit the Turks. This union produced 


| you diſturbances, which the emperor did not long 
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ſurvive, but died in 1448, leaving the empire, now 
confined within the walls of Conſtantinople, to his bro- 
ther Conſtantine. 


Amurath the Turkiſh ſaltan died in 1450, and was 


ſucceeded by his fon Mohammed. In the beginning 
of his reizn he entered into an alliance with Conſtan- 


tine, and pretended a great deſire to live in friend- 


ſhip with him and the other Chriſtian princes; but no 
ſooner had he put an end to a war in Which he was 
engaged with Ibrahim king of Caramania, than he 
built a ſtrong fort on the European fide of the Boſpho- 
rus, oppoſite to another in Aſia; in both of which he 
placed ſtrong garriſons. Theſe two caſtles command- 
ed the Straits; and the former being but five miles 
from the city, kept it in a manner blocked up. This 
ſoon produced a miſunderſtanding between him and 
the emperor, which ended in the fiege of the city. 
The ſiege commenced on the fixth of April 1453. 


_ noplebeſie- Mohainmed's numerous forces covering the plains be- 
ged by Mo- fore it on the land- ſide, and a fleet of 300 fail block- 


hammed. 


ing it up by ſea. The emperor, however, had taken 


care to ſecure the haven, in which were three large 
ſhips, 20 ſmall ones, and a great number of galleys, 
by means of a chain drawn croſs the entrance. Mo- 
hammed began the ſiege by planting batteries as near 
the city as he could, and raiſing mounts in ſeveral pla- 
ces as high as the walls themſclves, whence the be- 
ſieged were inceſſantly galled with ſhowers of arrows. 
| - 225 
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The anhappy emperor was now obliged to 
pay an annual tribute of 300,000 aſpers to the ſultan ; 


CON 

He had in his camp a piece of ordnance of prodigions 
ſize, which is ſaid to have carried a ball of 100 pounds 
weight, made of hard black ſtone brought from the 
Euxine Sea. With this vaſt piece the enemy made 
ſeveral breaches in the walls; which, however, were 
repaired with incredible expedition by the belieged, 
But Mohammed, the better to carry on the ſiege, 
cauſed new levies to be made throughout his extenſive 


Conſtan- 
tinopolitan 
h:ſtory. 


dominions, by which his army was ſoon increaſed to 


near 400,000 men ; while the garriſon conliſted only 
of 90.0 regular troops, viz. 6000 Greeks and 2000 
Genoeſe and Venetians. As the enemy continued to 


batter the walls day and night without intermiſlion, a 


great part of them was at laſt beaten down; but while 
the Turks were buſy in filling up the ditch, in order 
to give the aſſault, anew wall was built. This threw 
the tyrant into a prodigious rage, which was greatly 
heightened when he ſaw his whole fleet worſted by five 
ſhips, four of which were laden with corn from Pelo- 
ponneſus, and the others with all manner of proviſions 
from the iſle of Chios. Theſe opened themſelves a 
way through the whole Turkiſh fleet; and, to the 
inexpreſſible joy of the Chriſtians ; at laſt got ſafe into 
the harbour, =: e 

The Turks attempted ſeveral times to force the ha- 
ven; but all their efforts proving ineffectual, Moham- 
med formed a deſign of conveying 80 galleys over land 
for the ſpace of eight miles into it. This he accom- 
pliſhed by means of certain engines, the contrivance of 
a renegado; and having then either taken or ſunk all 
the ſhips contained in it, he cauſed a bridge to be built 
over it with ſurpriling expedition. By this means the 
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city was laid open to an aſſault from that ſide like- 


wiſe, The place was now aſſaulted on all ſides; and 


Conſtantine being well appriſed that he could not long 


hold out againſt ſuch a mighty fleet and ſo numerous 
an army, ſent deputies to Mohammed, offering to ac- 
knowledge himſelf his vaſſal, by paying him yearly 
what tribute he ſhould think proper to impoſe, provi- 
ded he raiſed the fiege and withdrew. The tyrant 
anſwered that he was determined at all events to be- 
come maſter of the city : but if the emperor deliver- 
ed it up forthwith, he would yield up to him Pelopon- 


neſus, and other provinces to his brothers, which they 


ſhould enjoy peaceably as his friends and allies: but if 
he held out to the laſt extremity, and ſuffered it to be 
taken by aſſault, he would put him and the whole no- 
bility to the ſword, abandon the city to be plunder- 
ed by his ſoldiers, and carry the inhabitants into cap- 
tivity. 55 | 

This condition was raſhly rejected by the emperor; 
who thereby involved himſelf and all his ſubjects in the 


moſt terrible calamity, The ſiege was renewed with 


more vigour than ever, and continued till the 25th of 
May ; when a report being ſpread in the Turkiſh camp 
that a mighty army was advancing in full march to the 
relief of the city under the conduct of the celebrated 
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John Hunniades, the common ſoldiers, ſeized with a camp. 


panic, began to mutiny, and preſs Mohammed in a 
tumultuous manner to break vp the ſiege. Nay, they 
openly threatened him with death, if he did not imme- 
diately abandon the enterprize and retire from before 
the city, which they deſpaired of being able to reduce 
before the arrival of the ſuppoſed ſuccours. Moham- 
med was upon the point of complying with their de- 


mand, 
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Conftan- mand, when he was adviſed by Zagan, a Turkiſh of- 


t. lit an 
hiſtory. 


ficer of great iutrepidity, and au ir reconcileable enemy 
to the Chriſtian name, to give without loſs of time a 
general aſſault, To this Lo ſaid the ſoldiery, how- 
ever mutinous, would not be averſe, provided the ſal- 


tan ſylemnly promiſed to abandon the city io be plun- 


dered by them. As ſuch an advice beſt ſuiied the hu- 
mour of Mohammed, he readily cmbraccd it; and 


cauſed a proclamation to be publiſhed throughout the 


camp, declaring, that he gave up to bis ſoldiers all the 
wealth of that opulent city, requiring to himſelf only 
the empty houſes. 

The deſire of plunder ſoon got the better of that 
fear which had ſeized the Turkith army, and they un- 
animouſly deſired to be led on to the attack. Here- 
upon Conſtantine was ſummoned for the laſt time to 


deliver up the city, with a promiſe of his life and li- 
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berty ; but to this he anſwered, that he was unalter- 
ably determined cither to defend the city or to periſh 
with it, The attack began at three in the morning 
on Tueſday the 29th of May; ſuch troops were firſt 
employed as the ſultan valued leaſt, and deſigned them 
for no other purpoſe than to tire the Chriſtians, wlio 
made a prodigious havock of that diſorderly multi- 
tude, After the carnage had laſted fome hours, the 
Janizaries and other freſh troops advanced in good or 
der, and rencwed the attack with incredible vigour, 
Tbe Chriſtians ſummoning all their courage and reſo- 


lution, twice repulfed the enemy; but being in the 


end quite ſpent, they were no longer able to ſtand 
their ground; ſo that the enemy in ſeveral places 

In the mean ANI , the 
commander of the Genoeſe and a ſelect body of 
Greeks, having received two wounds, one in the 
thigh and the other in the hand, was ſo diſheartened, 
that he cauſed hunſelf to be conveyed to Galata, where 
he ſoon after died of grief. His men, diſmayed at 
the ſudden flight of their general, immediately quitted 
their poſts and fled in the utmoſt confuſton. How- 
ever the emperor, attended with a few of the moſt re- 
ſalute among the nobility, ſtill kept his poſt, ſtriving 
with unparalleled reſolution to oppoſe the muititude 
of barbarians that now broke in from cvery quarter, 
But being in the end overpowered with numbers, and 
ſecing all his friends lie dead on the ground, © What! 
(cried he aloud) is there no Chriſtian left alive to ſtrike 
off my head!“ He had ſcarce uttered theſe words, 
when one of the enemy, not knowing him, gave him 
a deep cut acroſs. the face with his ſabre; and at the 
ſame time, another coming behind him, with a blow 
on the back part of his head laid him dead on the 
ground. After the death of the emperor, the few 
Chriſtians that were left alive betook themſclves to 
flight ; and the Tarks, meeting with no further oppo- 
ſition, entered the city, which they filled with blood 
and laughter. They gave no quarter, but put all they 
met to the ſword, withour diſtinction. Many thon- 
fads took refuge in the church of St Sophia, but they 
were all maſlacred in their aſylum by the enraged bar- 
barians; who, prompted by their natural cruelty, the 
delire of revenge, and love of booty, ſpared no place 
nor perſon, Moſt of the nobility were, by the ſaltan's 
orders, cut off, and the reſt Kept for purpoſes more 
grevious than death itſelf, Many of the inhabitants, 
among Whom were ſome men of great learning, found 
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means to make their eſcape while the Turks were bu- Couſlan- 
ſied in plundering the city. Theſe embark ing on five tinopolitaw 


ſhips then in the harbour, arrived ſafe in Italy; where, 
with the ſtudy of the Greek tongue, they revived the 
liberal ſciences, which had long been neglected in the 
Welt. Aſter the expiration of three days, Moham- 
med commanded his toldiers to forbear all further ho- 
ftilicies on pain of death; and then put an end to as 
cruel a pillage and maſlacre as any mentioned in hi- 
ſtory, The next day be made his public and triam- 
phal entry into Conſtantinople, and choſe it for the 
ſeat of the Turkiſh empire, which it has continucd to 
be ever ſince. 


hiſtory. 
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This city is now called by the Turks Iſampol, and Preſent 


by the Greeks Iſtampoli or Stampoli. 


It is {cated at ſtate of 


the eaſtern extremity of Romania, on a ſmall neck oft 


land which advances towards Natolia, frem which it 
is ſeparatcd by a channel of a mile in breadth. The 


ſea of Marmora walhcs its walls on the ſouth, and a 


gulph of the channel of Conſtantinople docs the ſame 
on the north. It is delightfully ſituated between the 
Black Seca and the Archipelago, from whence it is ſup- 
The grand ſeipnior's pa- 
lace, called the Seraglio, is ſeated on the ſea-ſide, and 
is ſurrounded with walls flanked with towers, and ſe- 
parated from the city by canals. It is ſaid the harbour 
will caſily hold 1200 ſhips. The number of houſes 
muſt needs be prodigious, ſince one fire has burnt 
down 30,000 in a day, without greatly changing the 
aſpect of the city, However, in general, they are 


but mean, eſpecially on the outſide, where there are 


few or no windows; and the ſtreets being narrow, 
gives them a melancholy look. They reckon that 
there are 3770 ſtreets, {mall and great, but they are 


with the plague almoſt every year, Ihe inhabitants 
arc half Turks, two-thirds of the other half Chriſtians, 
and the reſt Jews. 
cient monuments (till remaining, and particularly the 
ſuperb temple of Sophia, which is turned into a moſque, 
and far ſurpaſſes all the reſt. The ſtreet called 47ri- 
anople is the longeſt and broadeſt in the city ; and the 


bazars, or bezeſtcins, are the markets for ſelling all 
The old and the new are pretty 


near each other: and are large ſquare buildings, co- 
vered with domes, and ſupported by arches and pila- 
ſters. The new is the beſt, and contains all ſorts of 
goods which arc there expoſed to ſale. The market 
for ilaves, of both ſrxes, is not far off; and the Jews 
are the principal merchanta, who bring them here to 
be fold. There are a great number of young girls 
brought from Hungary, Greece, Candia, Rufia, Min- 


grelia, and Georgia, for the ſervice of the Turks, 


who generally buy them for the ir ſeraglios. The great 
quare, near the moſque of ſultan Bajazet, is the place 
for public diverſions, where the jugglers and mounte- 
banks play a great variety of tricks. The circumfe- 
rence of this city is by ſome ſaid to be 15 miles, and 
by Mr Tournefort 23 miles; to which if we add the 
ſuburbs, it may be 34 miles in compaſs. The ſuburb 
called Pera is charmingly ſituated; and is the place 


where the ambaſſadors of England, France, Venice, 


and Holland, reſide. This city is built in the form of 
a triangle; and as the ground riſes gradually, there is 
aview of the whole town from the fea, The public 
| 1 buildings, 


Here arc a great number of an- 


ſeldom or never clean; and the people are infeſted 
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buildings, ſuch as the palaces, the moſques, bagnios, 
and caravanſarics for the entertainment of ſtrangers, 
are many of them very magniticent, E. Long. 29. 20. 
N. Lat. 4t. 4. 

CONS TA, in law, the name of a certificate which 
the clerk of the pipe and auditors of the exchequer 
make at the requeſt of any perſon who intends to plead 
or move in that court for the diſcharge of any thing; 
and the effect of it is, the certifying what does care 
upon record touching the matter in queſtion. —A con- 
ſtat is held to be ſuperior to a certificate; becauſe this 
may err or fail in its contents; that cannot, as certify- 
ing nothing but what is evident upon record. 

Alſo the exemplification under the great ſeal of the 
inrolment of any letters-patent is called a corſ/at. 

CONSTELLATION, in aftronomy, a ſyſtem of 
ſeyeral ſtars that are ſeen in the heavens near to one 
another. Aſtronomers not only mark out the ſtars, 
but, that they may better bring them into order, they 
diſtingvith them by their ſituation and poſition in re- 
ſpe& to each other; and therefore they diſtribute 


them into aſteriſms or conſtellations, allowing ſeveral 


ſtars to make up one conſtellation : and for the better 


diſtinguiſhing and obſerving them, they reduce the 
conſtellations to the forms of animals, as men, bulls, 
bears, &c.; or to the images of ſome things known, as 
of a crown, a harp, a balance, &c.; or give them the 
names of thoſe whoſe memories, in conſideration of 
ſome notable exploit, they had a mind to tranſmit to 
future ages. | 
The Avignon of the ſtars by images and figures is of 
great antiquity, and ſeems to be as old as aſtronomy 
itſelf : for in the moſt ancient book of Job, Orion, 
Arcturus, and the Pleiades, are mentioned; and we 
meet with the names of many of the conſtellations in 
the writings of the firſt poets, Homer and Heſiod. 
The ancients, in their diviſion of the firmament, 


took in only ſo much as came under their notice, diſ- 


tributing it into 48 conſtellations; but the modern 
aſtronomers comprehend the whole ſtarry firmanent, 
dividing it into three regions, 
Index. © 

CONSTERNATION is defined by ethical writers 


to be an exceſs of horror, owing to the il] government 


of our admiration and fear: or ſuch an immoderate 
degree of fear as confounds the faculties, and incapa- 
citates a perſon for co:ſiiltation and execution, 
CONSTIPATION, in medicine, a hardneſs of the 
belly, with great coſtiveneſs. Sec COSTIVENESS, 
CONSTITUENT Parr, in phyſiology, an eſſen- 
tial part in the compoſition of any thing, differing 
little from what is otherwiſe called element or prin- 
ciple. 1 55 
CONSTITUTION, in matters of policy, ſignifies 
the form of government eſtabliſhed in any country or 
kingdom. 52 
ConsTITUTION alſodenotes an ordinance, deciſion, 
regulation, or law, made by authority of any ſuperior, 
eccleſiaſtical or civil. 
Vor. V. 
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Sce ASTRONOMY- 


CON 
Apoſlolical Consrirorions, a collection of repula- 
tions attributed to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have 
been collected by St Clement, whoie name they Hke- 
wiſe bear. | 

It is the general opinion, however, that they are 
ſpurious, and that St Clement had no hand in them. 
They appeared firſt in the 4th age, but have been 
much changed and corrupted ſince that time. They 
are divided into eight books, conliſting of a great 
number of rules and precepts, relating to the duties of 
Chriſtians, and particularly the ceremonies and dif- 
cipline of the church. Mr Whiſton, in oppoſition to 
the general opinion, aſſerts them to he a part of the 
ſacred writing, dictated by the apoſtles in their meet- 
ings, and written down from their own mouth by St 
Clement; and intended as a ſupplement to the New 
Teſtament, or rather as a ſyſtem of Chriſtian faith, 


and polity, The reaſon why the Conſtitutions are 


ſuſpected by the orthodox, and perhaps the reaſon al- 


{o why their genuineneſs is defended by Mr Whiſton, 


is, that they ſeem to favour Arianiſm. 
CONSTITUTION, in a phyſical ſenſe, ſignifies 

particular temperature of the body. 
It is curious to obſerve, ſays Dr Percival, the revo- 


the 


lution which hath taken place, within this century, in 


the conſtitutions of the inhabitants of Europe, Inflam- 
matory diſeaſes more rarely occur, and, in general, 
are much leſs rapid and violent in their progreſs than 


formerly (a); nor do they admit of the ſame antiphlogi- 


ſtic method of cure that was praiſed with ſucceſs 100 
years ago. The experienced Sydenham makes 40 


ounces of blood the mean quantity to be drawn in the 


acute rheumatiſm ; whereas this diſeaſe, as it now ap- 
pears in the London hoſpitals, will not bear above half 
that evacuation. Vernal intermittents are frequently 
cured by a vomit and the bark, without veneſection; 
which 1s a proof that at preſent they are accompanied 


with fewer ſymptoms of inflammation than they were 


wont to be. This advantageous change, however, is 
more than counterbalanced by the introduction of a 
numerous claſs of nervous ailments, in a great mea- 


ſure unknown to our anceſtors ; but which now prevail 


univerſally, and are complicated with almoſt every o- 
ther diſtemper. The bodies of men are enfeebled 
and enervated; and it is not uncommon to obſerye 
very high degrees of irritability, under the external 
appearance of preat ſtrength and robuſtneſs. The 
hypochondria, palſies, cachexies, dropſies, and all thoſe 
diſcaſes which ariſe from laxity and debility, are in 
our days endemic every where; and the hyſterics, 
which uſed to be peculiar to the women, as the name 
itſelf indicates, now attack both ſexes indiſcriminate» 
ly. 
be effected without a concurrence of many canſes; but 
amongſt theſe (according to Dr Percival), the pre- 


ſent general uſe of tea“ holds the firſt and principal 


rank, The ſecond place may perhaps be allowed to 
exceſs in ſpirituous liquors, This pernicious cuſtom, 
in many inſtances at leaſt, owes its riſc to the former, 

he which, 


2 — 


— —— * 


() The decreaſe in the violence of inflammatory diſcaſes may perhaps in part be aſcribed to the preſent 
improved method of treating them. Moderate evacuations, cool air, aceſcent diet, and the liberal uſe of ſa- 
line and antimonial medicines, are better adapted to check the progreſs of feyers, than copious bleedings, ſti 
mulating purgatives, and profuſe ſweats excited by theriaca end mithridate. 


It is evident that ſo great a revolution could not 


Conſtitu- 


tion. 
— —-—-— 


* Sce Tea . 


CON 


caſions, renders it almoſt necellary to have recourſe to 


Conſualia. ſomething cordial and exhilarating. And hence pro- 


ceed thole odious and diſgraceful habits of intempe- 
race, with which many of the ſofter ſex are now, alas! 
ctargeable, | | 

CON5TRICTOR, an appellation given to ſeveral 
maſcles, on account of their conſtringing or cloting 
ſome of the orifices of the body. 

CONSTRIiCTION, iu geometry, is the drawin; 
ſuch lines, ſuch a figure, &c. as are previou'ly necel- 

iy for making any demonſtration appear more plain 
and undeniable, | 

ConWrruction of Equations. Sec EQUATIONS. 

Corn5TRUCTION, in grammar; ſyntax, or the ar- 
ranging and connecting the words of a ſentence ac- 
cording to the rules of the language. Sce GRAMMAR, 
and LANGUAGE. | | | 

The conſtruction is generally more ſimple, caſy, and 
direct, in the modern tongucs than in the ancient: 
we have very few of thoſe inverſions which occaſion 
ſo mach embarraſſment and obſcurity in the Latin; 
our thoughts are aſually delivered in the ſame order 
wherein the imagination conceives them: the nomina- 
tive caſc, for inſtance, always precedes the verb, and 
the verb goes before the oblique caſes it governs. 

The Greeks and Latins, M. St. Evremont obſerves, 
uſually end their periods, where, in good ſenſe and 
reaſon, they ſhould have begun ; and the elegance of 
theirlanguaze conliſts, in ſome meaſure, in this capri- 
cious arrangement, or rather in this tranſpoſal and diſ- 
order of the words, Sce LANGUAGE. 

ConsrRuction of Statutes, among lawyers, Sce Law, 
Part Il. ne 49. | 

CONSUALIA, in antiquity, feaſts which were 
held among the ancients, in honour of the god Conſus 
1. e. Neptune; different from thoſe other feaſts of the 
ſame d-ity called Neptunalia. They were introduced 
with a magnificent cavalcade, or proceſſion on horſe- 


back; becauſe Neptune was reputed to have firſt 


taught men the uſe of horſes ; whence his ſurname of 
* *Inmne, Equeſtris. | 

__ Evander is ſaid to have firſt inſtituted this feaſt : it 
was re-eſtabliſhed by Romulus, under the name of 
Conſus ; becauſe it was ſome, god under the denomina- 


tion of Conſus, that ſuggeſted to him the rape of the 


Sibines. It is ſaid, that it was with a view to this 
rape that he made that eſtabliſhment. This, however, 
is certain, that it was to this feaſt all his neighbours 
were invited; when, taking advantage of the ſolem- 
nities and ſacrifices, he ſeized the women, To draw 
the greater concourſe of people, he gave out, that he 


had found an altar hid under ground, which he in- 


tended to conſecrate, with ſacrifices to the god to 
whom it had been originally erected. Thoſe who take 
upon them to explain the myſteries of the heathen 
theology, ſay, that the altar hid under gronnd, is a 


{ymbol of the ſecret deſign of Romulus to ſeize his 


neighbours wives. 

The conſnalia were of the number of feaſts called 
ſacred; as being conſecrated to a divinity.— Originally 
they were not diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the Circus : 
- whence it is, that Valerius Maximus ſays, that the 


rape of the Sabines was efie&ed at the games of the 
Circus, 
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Conſtrictor which, by the lowneſs and depreſſion of ſpirits it oc- 


- 244, after the expulſion of the Tarquins. 


CON 


Plutarch obſeryes, that during the days of this ſo- 
lemnity, horſes and alles were lett at reſt, and were 
dreſled up with crowus, &c. on account of its being 
the feaſt of Neptunus Equeſtgis.— Feſtus ſays, the ca- 
valcade was performed with mules ; it being an opi- 
nion, that this was the firſt animal uſed to draw the 
car. 

Servius gives us to nnderſtand, that the conſualia 
fell on the 13th of Anguſt ; Plutarch, in the life of 
Romulus, places them on the 18th, and the old Ro- 
man calendar on the 21ſt of that month, 

CONSUBSTANTIAL, in theology, a term of 
like import with co-eſſential; denoting ſomething of 
the ſame ſubſtance with another. The orthodox be- 
lieve the Son of God to be conſubſtantial with the Fa- 
ther. | 

The term e44+4910;, conſubſt antial, was firſt adopted by 
the fathers of the councils of Antioch and Nice, to ex- 


preſs the orthodox doctrine the more preciſely, and to 


{erve as a barrier and precaution againſt the errors and 
ſubtleties of the Arians ; who owned every thing ex- 
cepting the conſubſlantiality. 


The Arians allowed, that the word was God, as 


having been made God; but they denied that he was 
the ſame God, and of the ſame ſubſtance with the Fa- 


ther: accordingly they exerted themſelves to the ut- 
molt to aboliſh the uſe of the word. The emperor 
Conſtantine uſed all his authority with the biſhops to 
have it expunged out of the ſymbols ; but it (till 
maintained itſelf, and is at this day, as it was then, the 


diſtinguiſhing criterion between an Athanaſian and an 


Arian. 

Sandius will have it, that the word conſubſtantial 
was unknown till the time of the council of Nice; but 
it is certain it had been before propoſed to the coun— 
cil of Antioch, wherein Paulus Samoſatenus had been 
condemned, though it had there the fortune to be 
rejected. Curcellzus, on thc other hand, maintains, 
that it was an innovation in doctrine in the council of 
Nice, to admit an expreſſion, the uſe whereof had 
been aboliſhed by the council of Aiitioch. 

According to St Athanaſius, the word conſubſtan- 


tial was only condemned in the council of Antioch, 


inaſmuch as it implied the idea of a pre-exiſtent mat- 
ter, prior to the things formed thereof: now, in this 


ſenſe, it is certain, the Father and the Son are not 


conſubſtantial, there having been no pre-cxiſtent mat- 
ter, 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet of the Lu» 
theran church with regard to the manner of the change 
made in the bread and wine in the euchariſt. The di- 
vines of that profeſſion maintain, that after conſecra- 
tion, the body and blood of our Saviour are ſubſtan— 
tially preſent, together with the ſubſtance of the bread 
and wine, which is called conſubſtantiation, or impa- 
nation, | | 

CONSUL, the chief magiſtrate of the Roman com- 
monwealth, inveſted with regal authority for the ſpace 
of one year. They were two innumber, called conſuls 
a conſulendo, and annually choſen in the Campus Mar- 
tius. The two firſt conſuls were L. Jun. Brutus, and 
L. Tarquinius Collatinus, choſen in the year of Rome 


In the firſt 
times of the republic the two conſuls were always cho- 


ſen from Patrician families or noblemen, but the peo- 


— | ple 


Conſub- 
ſtantial 


y 
Conſul. 
—ͤ —u—-— 


CON 


and ſometimes both were plebcians. The firſt conful 
among the plebeians was L. Scxtius. It was required 
that every candidate for the conſulſhip ſhould be 43 
years of age, called /egitimum tempus, He was always 
to appear at the election as a private man without a 
retinue, and it was requiſite before he canvalled for 
the office to have diſcharged the functions of quæſtor, 
edile, and prætor. Sometimes theſe qualifications 
were diſregarded, Val. Corvinus was made a conſul 
in his 23d year, and Scipio in his 24th. Young Ma- 
rius, Pompev, and Auguſtus, were alſo under the pro— 
per age when they were inveſted with the office, and 
Pompey had never been quzſtor or prætor. Thie pow- 
cr of the conſuls was unbounded, and they Knew no 
ſuperior but the gods and the laws; but after the ex- 
piration of their office their conduct was minutely ſcru- 
tinized by the people, and miſbchaviour was often pu- 
niſhed by the laws. The badge of their office was 
the prætexta, a robe fringed with purple, afterwards 
exchanged for the t9ga pitta or palmata, They were 
preceded by 12 lictors carrying the faſces or bundles of 
ſticks, in the middle of which appeared an axe. The 
axe, as being the characteriſtic rather of tyranny than 
of freedom, was taken away from the faſces by Vale- 


rius Poplicola, but it was reſtored by his ſucceſſor, 


They took it by turns monthly to be preceded by the 
lictors while at Rome, leſt the appearance of two per- 
ſons with the badges of royal authority ſhould raiſe 
apprehenſions in the multicnde. While one appeared 
publicly in ſtate, only a crier walked before the other, 
and the lictors followed behind without the faſces. 
Their authority was cqual; yet the Valerian law gave 
the right of priority to the older, and the Julian Jaw 
to him who had moſt children; and he was generally 
called conſul major or prior. As their power was ab- 
ſolute, they preſided over the ſenate, and could con- 
'vene and diſmiſs it at pleaſure. The ſenators were 
their counſellors; and among the Romans the manner 
of reckoning their years was by the name of the con- 


ſuls, and by M. Tull. Cicerone et L. Antonio Conſulibus, 


for inſtance, the year of Rome 689 was always under- 
ſtood. This cuſtom laſted from the year of Rome 244 
till the 1294, or 541ſt year of the Chriſtian era, In 
public aſſemblies the conſuls ſat in ivory chairs, and 
held in their hand an ivory wand called /cipio eburneus, 
which had an eagle on its top as a ſign of dignity and 
power. When they had drawn by lot the provinces 
over which they were to preſide during their conſul- 
ſhip, they went to the capitol to offer their prayers to 
the gods, and intreat them to protect the republic ; 
after this they departed from the city arrayed in their 
military dreſs and preceded by the lictors. Sometimes 
the provinces were aſſigned them without drawing by 
lot, by the will and appointment of the ſenators, At 
their departure they were provided by the ſtate with 
whatever was requiſite during their expedition, In 
their provinces they were both attended by the 12 lic- 
tors, and equally inveſted with regal authority. They 
were not permitted to return to Rome without the 
ſpecial command of the ſenate ; and they always re- 
mained in the province till the arrival of their ſucceſ- 
ſor, At their return they harangued the people, and 
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Conful. ple obtained the privilege in the year of Rome 338, 
ot clecting one of the conſuls from their own body, 


ſuffetli. 


CON 


ſolemnly proteſted that they had done nothing againſt Conful 


the laws or intereſt of their country, but had faith— 


1 ir : eat. Contagion, 
fully aud diligently endeavoured to promote the great 


neſs and welfare of the ſtate, No man could be con- 
ſul two following years ; yet this inſtitution was ſome- 
times broken, and we find Marius re-elected conſul 
atter the expiration of his office during the Cimbrian 
war. Ihe office of conſul, fo dignitied during the 
times of the commonwealth, became a mere title un- 
der the emperors, and retained nothing of its authority 
but the uſeleſs enſigus of original dignity. Even the 
duration of the oftice, which was originally annual, was 
reduced to two or three months by J. Cæſar; but they 
who were admitted on the firſt of January denomina- 
ted the year, and were called ordinarii. Their ſucceſ- 
ſors during the year were diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Tiberius and Claudius abridged the time of 
the conſulſhip ; and the emperor Commodus made no 
leſs than 25 conſuls in one year. Conſtantine the 
Great renewed the original inſtitution, and permitted 
them to be a whole ycar in office, 3 
CoNnsvu1, at preſent, is an officer eſtabliſhed by vir- 
tue of a commiſſion from a King or ſtate, in all fo- 
reign countries of any conſiderable trade, to facilitate 
and diſpatch buſineſs, and protect the merchants of 
the nation, The Engliſh conſals are to Keep up a 
correſpondence with the miniſters of England reſiding 
in the courts whereon their conſulate depends, They 
are to ſupport the commerce and the intereſt of the 
nation; to diſpoſe of the ſums given and the preſents 
made to the lords and principals of places, to obtain 
their protection, and prevent the inſults of the natives 
on the merchants of the nation. 
CONSUMMATION, the end, period, or comple- 
tion of any work. Thus, we ſay, the conſummation of 
all things, meaning the end of the world, By the in- 
carnation, all the prophecies are ſaid to be conſunimated, 
See PROPHECY, and ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
Cons mmarion of Marriage, denotes the laſt act of 
marriage, which makes its accompliſhment; or the 
moſt intimate union between the married pair, &c, 
CONSUMPTION, in medicine, a word of very 
extenſive ſignification, implies all diſorders that bring 
any decay or waſte upon the conſtitution ; but is moſt 
commonly uſed for the phthiſis pulmonalis. See MED1- 
CINE-Index, = | 
ConsumPTION, in farriery. Sce FARRIERY, J viii. 
CONSUS, the pagan god of counſel, He had an 
altar under ground in the great circus at Rome, to 
ſhow that counſel ought to be kept ſecret. See Con- 


SUALIA, 


CONTACT, is when one line, plane, or body, is 
made to touch another ; and the parts that do thus 
touch are called the points or places of contact. 

CONTAGION, in phyſic, the communicating a 
diſeaſe from one body to another. In ſome diſeaſes 
it is only effected by an immediate contact or touch, 
as the venom of the pox ; in others it is conveyed by 
infected clothes, as the itch ; and in others it is ſup- 
poſed to be tranſmitted through the air at a conſider- 
able diſtance, by means of ſteams or effluvia exſpiring 
from the ſick, as in the plague and other peſtilential 
diſorders, in which caſe the air is ſaid to be contagious, 
though this has been diſputed. 
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plat ion 57 it ap 


Continence 


—— — 


Livy, Val. 
Maximuts, 
Ac. 


before or after it, or both. 


title of a principality, 


CON 
CONTEMPLATION, an at of the mind, where- 
lies itfclf to conſider and reflect upon the 
works 41 God, nature, &c. | | 
CONTEMPORARY, or COTEMPORARY, a per- 
ſon or thing that exiſted in the ſame age with another. 
Thus, Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtophanes, were con- 
temporaries. | 
CONTEMPT, in a general ſenſe, the act of de- 
ſpiſing, or the ſtate of being deſpiſed. 
ContErmPrT, in law, is a diſobcdience to the rules 
and orders of a court, which hath power to puniſh ſuch 
offence ; and as this is ſoinetimes 4 greater, and ſome- 
times a leller offence, ſo it is panithed with greater 


or 1cſ5 paniſhment, by fine, and ſometimes by impri- 


ſonment. 
CONTENT, in geometry, the area or quantity of 
matter or ſpace included in certain bounds. 
CONTESSA, a port-town, of Turkey in Europe, 


in the province of Macedonia, ſituated on a bay of the 


Archipelago, about 200 miles welt of Conſtantinople. 
E. Long. 25. O. N. Lat. 41. 0. 5 
CONTEXT, among divines and critics, that part 
of {:ripturc or other writing which lies about the text, 
To take the full and ge- 
nuine ſenſe of the text, the context ſhould be regard- 
cd. 
CONTEXTURE, a word freqently uſed in ſpeak- 


ing both of tlie works of nature and art; and deno- 


ting the diſpolition and union of the conſtituent parts 
with reſpect to. one another, | 
CONTI, a town of Picardy in France, with the 
It is ſeated on the river Seille, 
in E. Long. 2.17. N. Lat. 49. 54. 
CONTIGUITY, in geometry, is when the ſurface 
of one body touches that of another. 
CONTIGUOUS, a relative term underſtood of 
things diſpoſed ſo near each other, that they join their 
ſurfaces or touch. The houſes in ancient Rome were 
not contizuous as ours are, but all inſulated. | 
CONTINENCE, in ethics, a moral virtue, by 
which we reſiſt concupiſcence, It fnould ſeem that 
there is this diſtinction between chaſtity and continence, 
in that it requires no effort to be chaſte, which reſults 
from conſtitution ; whereas continence appears to be 


the conſequence of a victory gained over ourſclves. 
The verb cutiuere, in the Latin, fignifies © to re- 


ſtrain.” The term, however, is molt uſnally applied 
to men; as chaſtity is to women. See CHASTITY, 

Continence is a virtue that makes but an inconſider— 
able figure in our days. However, we ought not to 
loſe our ideas of things, though we have debanched 
our true reliſh in our practice: for, after all, ſolid vir- 
tue will keep its place in the opinion of the wiſe and 
ſenſible part of mankind. And though cuſtom has 
not made it ſo ſcandalons as it ought to be to inſnare 
innocent women, aud triumph in the falſchood ; ſuch 
actions as we {hall relate muſt be accounted true gal- 
lantry, aad riſe higher in our efteem the farther they 
arc removed from ovr imitation, 

1. Scipio the Younger, when only 24 years of age, 
was appointed by the Roman repablic to the command 
of the army againſt the Spaniards, His wildom and 
valour would have done honour to the moſt experienced 
general. Determined to ſtrike an important blow, he 
formed a deſign of beſicging Carthagena, then the ca- 
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trial. 
brought him a young virgin of ſuch exquiſite beauty, 


beauty left me no room to doubt it. 


CON: 


pital of the Carthaginian cmpire in Spain, 


courage and intrepidity purſued, both by ſea and land, 
that not withſtanding a bold and vigorous defence, the 
capital was taken by ſtorm. The plunder was im- 
menle, Ten thouſand free-men were made priſoners; 
and above 300 more, of both ſexes, were received as 
loflages. One of the latter, a very ancient lady, the 
wife of Mandonius, brother of Indibilis King of the 
Ilcrgetes, watching her opportunity, came out of the 
crowd, and, throwing herſelf at the conqueror's feet, 
conjured him, with tears in her eyes, to recommend 
to thoſe who had the ladies in their Keeping to have 
regard to their {cx and birth, Scipio, who did not 
underſtand her meaning at firſt, aſlurcd her that he 
had given orders that they ſhould not want for any 
thing. But the lady replied, “ Thoſe conveniences 
are not what affect us. In the condition to which for- 
tune hath reduced us, with what ought we not to be 
contented ? I have many other apprehenſions, when I 
conſider, on one fide, the licentiouſneſs of war; and, 
on the other, the youth and beauty of the princeſſes 
which you ſee here before us; for as to me, my age 
protects me from all fear in this reſpe&.”” She had 
with her the daughters of Indibilis, and ſeveral other 


ladies of high rank, all in the flower of youth, who 


conſidered her as heir mother. Scipio then compre- 
hending what the ſubject of her fear was, My ow 
glory (ſays he), and that of the Roman people, arc 
concerned in not ſuftering that virtue, which ought 
always to be reſpected wherever we find it, ſhould be 
expoſed in my camp to a treatment unworthy of it. 
But you give me a new motive for being more ftrict 
in my care of it, in the virtuous folicitede you ſhow 
in thinking only of the preſervation of your honour, 
in the midit of ſo many other objects of tear.” After 
this converſation, he committed the care of the ladies 
to ſome officers of experienced prudence, ſtrictly com- 
manding that they ſhould treat them with all the re- 
ſpect they could pay to the mothers, wires, and dzugh- 
ters, of their allics and particular friends. It was not 
long before Scipio's integrity and virtue were put tothe 
Being retired in his camp, ſome of his officers 


that ſhe drew upon her the eyes and admiration of every 
body. The young conqueror ſtarted from his ſeat 
with confuſion and tnrprize ; and, like one thunder— 
ſtruck, ſcemed to be robbed of that preſence of mind 
and ſelf-poſſeſſion ſo ncceflary in a general, and for 
which Scipio was remarkably famous. In a few mo- 
ments, having rallied his ſtraggling ſpirits, he inquired 


of the beautiful captive, in the moſt civil and polite 


manner, concerning her country, birth, and connec» 
tions; and finding that ſhe was betrothed 1o a Celti- 
berian prince named Allucins, he ordered both him 
and the captive's parents to be fent for. The Spaniſh 
prince no ſooner appeared in his preſence, than, even 
before he ſpoke to the father and mother, he took him 
aſide; and, to remove the anxiety he might be in on 
account of the young lady, he addreſſed him in theſe 
words: „“ You and I are young, which admits of my 
ſpeaking to yon with more liberty. Thoſe who brought 
me your future ſpouſe, aſlured me, at the ſame time, 
that you loved her with extreme tenderneſs : and her 
Upon which 


1c 


; His mea- Continence 
{ures were {9 judiciouily concerted, and with fo much 


CON 


| Continence reflecting, that if, like you, J had thought on making 
an engagement, and were not wholly engroſſed with 


the affairs of my country, I ſhould deſire that ſo ho- 


nourable and legitimate a paſſion ſhould find favour, 


I think myſelf happy in the preſent conjuncture to do 
you this ſervice. Though the fortune of war has made 
me your maſter, I deſire to be your friend. Here is 
your wife: take her, and may the gods bleſs you with 
her. One thing, however, I would have you be fully 
aſſured of, that ſhe has been amongſt us as ſhe would 
have been in the houſe of her father and mother. Far 
be it from Scipio to purchaſe a looſe and momentary 
pleaſure at the expence of virtue, honour, and the 
happineſs of an honeſt man. No: I have kept her 
for you, in order to make you a preſent worthy of 
you and of me. The only gratitude I require of you 
for this ineſtimable gift is, that you would be a friend 
to the Roman people.” Allucius's heart was too full 
to make him any anſwer : but throwing himſelf at the 
_ general's feet, he wept aloud. The captive lady fell 
into the ſame poſture ; and remained ſo, till the father 
burſt out into the following words: „Oh! divine 
Scipio! the gods have given you more than human 
virtue! Oh! plorious leader! Oh! wondrous youth! 
does not that obliged virgin give you, while ſhe prays 
to the gods for your proſperity, rapture above all the 
tranſports you could have reaped from the poſſeſſion of 
her injured perſon? ? | 


The relations of the young lady had brought with 


them a very conſiderable ſum for her ranſom : but 
when they faw that ſhe was reſtored to them in ſo ge- 
nerons and godlike a manner, they intreated the con- 


queror, with great carneſtneſs, to accept that ſum as 


a preſent ; and declared, by his complying, that new 
favour would complete their joy and gratitude, Scipio, 
not being able to reſiſt ſuch warm and carneſt ſolicita- 
tions, told them that he accepted the pift, and order- 
ed it to be laid at his feet: then addreſſing himſelf to 
Allacius, I add (ſays he) to the portion whieh you 
are to recieve from your father-in-law this ſum ; which 
1 deſire you to accept as a marriage-preſent,”” _ 
If we conſider that Scipio was at this time in the 
prime of life, unmarried, and ander no reſtraint, we 
cannot but acknowledge, that the conqueſt he made 
of himſelf was far more glorions than that of the Car- 
thaginian empire: and though his treatment of this 
captive prince was not more delicate and generons than 
what might juſtly be expected from a perſon endowed 
with reaſon and reflection; yet confidering how few 
there arc in his circumſtances who would have acted 
as he did, we cannot but applaud his conduct, and 
_ propoſe him as a ſuitable example to future ages. Nor 
was his virtue unrewarded. The young prinze, charm- 
ed with the liberality and politeneſs of Scipio, went 
into his comtry to publiſh the praiſes of ſo generous 
a victor. He cried out, in the tranſports of his gra- 
titude, “ Thar there was come into Spain a young 
hero like the gods; who conquered all things leſs by 
the force of his arms than the charms of his virtue 
and the greatneſs of his beneficence.“ Upon this re- 
port all Celtiberia ſubmitted to the Romans; and Al- 
lucius returned in a ſhont to Scipio, at the head of 
1400 choſen horſe, to facilitate his future conqueſts. 
To render the marks of his gratitude (till more durable, 
Allucias cauſed the action we have juſt related to be 
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engraven on a ſilver ſhield, which he preſented toScipio ; Continence 
a preſent infinitely more eſtimable and glorious than all 


CON 


his treaſures and triumphs. This buckler, which Scipio 
carried with him when he returned to Rome, was lolt, 
in paſſing the Rhone, with part of the baggage. Ir 
continued in that river till the year 1665, when ſome 
fiſhermen found it. It is now iu the king of France's 
cabinet. ; 
2. The circumſtance which raiſes Alexander the 


Great above many conquerors, and, as it were, above 


himfclf, is the ule he made of his victory after the 
battle of Iſſus. This is the moſt beautiful incident in 
his life. It is the point of yiew in which it is his in- 
tereſt to be conſidered ; and it is impoſſible for him 
not to appear truly great in that view. By the victo- 
ry of Iſlus he became poſſeſſed of the whole Perſian 


empire; not only Syſigambis, Darius's mother, was 
his captive, but alſo his wife and daughters, princeſics 


whoſe beauty was not to be equalled in all Aſia. A- 
lexander, like Scipio, was in the bloom of life, a con- 
queror, free, and not yet engaged in matrimony : ne- 
vertheleſs, his camp was to thoſe princeſſes a ſacred 
aſylum, or rather a temple, in which their chaſtity 
was ſecured as under the guard of virtue itſelf ; and 
ſo highly revered, that Darius, in his expiring mo- 
ments, hearing the kind treatment they had met with, 
could not help litting up his dying hands towards hea- 
ven, and wiſhing fucceſs to ſo wiſe and generous a con- 
queror, who could govern his, paſſions at fo critical a 
time. Plutarch informs us more particularly, that the 
princeſles lived ſo retired in the camp, according to their 
own deſire, that they were not ſeen by any perſon ex- 
cept their own attendants; nor did any other perſon 
dare to approach their apartments. After the firſi vi- 
ſit, which was a reſpectful and ceremonious one, A- 


lexander, to avoid expoſing himſelf to the dangers of 


human frailty, made a ſolemn reſolation never to vilit 
Darius's qucen any more. He himſelf informs us ot 
this memorable circumſtance, in a letter written by him 


to Parmenio, in which he commanded him to put to Plitareb: 
death certain Macedonians who had forced the wives 


of ſome foreign ſoldiers, In this letter was the fol- 


lowing paragraph: “ For as to myſelf, it will be found 


that I neither ſaw nor would ſce the wife of Darius; 


and did not ſuffer any one to ſpeak of her beauty be- 


fore me.” | 
3. Iſocrates informs us, that Nicocles, king of Sa- 


lamin, gloried in never having known any woman be- 


ſides his wife; and was amazed that all other contracts 
of civil ſociety would be treated with due regard, whilſt 
that of marriage, the moſt ſacred and inviolable of 
obligations, was broken through with impunity ; and 
chat men ſhould not bluſh to commit an infidelity with 
reſpect to their wives, of Which, ſhould their wives be 
guilty, it would throw them in the utmoſt anguiſh 
and fury. 


4. Henry VI. king of England, though unhappy in 


his family and government, was nevertheleſs poſſeſſed 
of many virtues. He was ſo remarkable for his cha- 


ſtity, that before his marriage he would not allow any 


lady of a ſaſpicions character and ungarded conduct 
to frequent the court: and having obſerved one day 
ſome ladies with their boſoms uncovered, he turned 


away his eyes from the indecent object, and reprimand- Rabin. 


ed them firartly in the ſimple dialect of the times; 


6c ry, 
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him further, he ſaid, “ I am married.“ 


CON 


« Fy, fy, (ſaid he) for ſhame; forſooth ye be to 
blame.“ 

5. In the reign of king Charles II. when licentiouſ- 
neſs was at its height in Britain, a yeoman of the 
guards refuſed the miſtreſs of a king. The lady, who 
was diſlatisficd with her noble lover, had fixed her eyes 
upon this man, and thought ſhe had no more to do 
than ſpeak her pleaſure, He got out of her way. 
He refuſed to underſtand her; and when ſhe preſled 
The ſtory 
reached the King, with all its circumſtances : but they 
who expected an extravagant laugh upon the occaſion 
were diſappointed. He ſent for the perſon ; he found 
him a gentleman, though reduced to that mean ſta- 
tion; and © Odds fiſh, man (ſays he), though I am 


not honeſt enough to be virtuous myſelt, I value them 


that are. 


He gave him an appointment, and reſpect- 
ed him for life. 

6. The extreme parts of Scotland, whoſe people 
are deſpiſed for their poverty, are honcſt in this reſpect 
to a wonder; and in the Swede's dominion, towards 
the pole, there is no name for adultery, They thought 
it an offence man could not commit ageinſt man; and 
have no word to expreſs it in their language. The 
nnpoliſhed Lapland peaſant, with theſe thoughts, is, 
as a human creature, much more reſpectable than the 
Fay Briton, whoſe heart is ſtained with vices, and e- 


ranged from natural affection ; and he is happier. 


The perſect confidence mutually repoſed between him 


and the honeſt partner of his breaſt, entails a ſatisfac- 


tion even in the loweſt poverty. It gilds the humble 


heart, and lights the cabin; their homely meal is a 


_ diſtruſt. 


and peninſula, & e. 


we ſay, continent fever, &c, | | 


ſacrifice of thanks, and cvery breath of ſmoke ariſes 
in incenſe. If hand be laid upon hand, it 1s ſure af- 
fection; and if ſome infant plays about their knees, 
they look upon him and upon each other with a de- 
light that greatneſs ſeldom knows, becauſe it fecls 


CONTINENT, in general, an appellation given to 
things continued without interruption ; in Which ſenſe 


CoNTINENT, in geography, a great extent of land 
not interrupted by ſeas, in contradiſtinction to iſland 
See GEOGRAPHY.— Sicily is ſaid 
to have been anciently torn from the continent of Ita- 
ly; and it is an old tradition, which ſome antiquaries 
ſtill have a regard to, that Britain was formerly a part 
of the continent of France. 

The world is nſnally divided into two great con- 
tinents, the old and the new. Whether there exiſts 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere another continent, or the 


Whole be only an immenſe watery region, is a queſ- 


tion that for near three centuries kas engaged the at- 


tention of the learned as well as the commercial 


and diſcoveries; concerning which, ſee the article 

SouTH Sea. | | | 
CONTINGENT, ſomething caſual or unuſual, 

Hence future contingent, denotes a conditional event 


which may or may not happen, according as circum- 


ſtances fall out. 
ConTINGENT, is alſo a term of relation for the 
quota that falls to any perſon upon a diviſion, Thus 


each prince of Germany in time of war is to ſurniſh ſo 
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many men, ſo much money, and munition, for his con- Continued 


from the mutual implication of its parts. 


CON 
tingent. 


 ConTiNuUtD Fever, is ſuch a one as ſomctimes re- 
mits, but never intermits or goes entirely off till its 
period, 

ConTiNueD Baſs, in muſic, thus called, ſays Rouſ- 
ſeau, becauſc it is continued through the whole piece. 
Its principal uſc, beſides that of regulating the harmo- 
ny, is to ſupport the voice and preſerve the tone. 
They pretend that it was one Ludovic Viana, of whom 


a treatiſe ſtill remains, who towards the end of the 


laſt century firſt put the continued baſs in prac- 
tice, | | 
ConTINUED Proportion, in arithmetic, is that where 
the conſequent of the firſt ratio is the ſame with the 
antecedent of the ſecond; as, 4: 8: : 8: 16; in con- 


tradiſtinction to diſcrete proportion. 


CONTINUITY, is defined by ſome ſchoulmen the 
immediate coheſion of parts in the ſame quantum ; by 
others, a mode of body, whereby its extremitics be- 
come one: and by others, a ſtate of body reſulting 
1 hcre are 
two Kinds of continuity, mathematical and phyſical. 
The firſt is merely imaginary, ſince it ſuppoles real or 
phy ſical parts where there are none. Ihe other, or phy- 
ſical continuity, is that ſtate of two or more particles, 
in which their parts are ſo mutually implicated as to 
conſtitute one uninterrupted quantity or continuum. 

CONTINUO, in mulic, ſignifies the thorough baſs, 
as baſſo continus is the continual or thorough baſs, 
which is ſometimes marked in mulic-books by the let- 


tera Gr: | 


CONTOBABDITES, a ſect in the ſixth century. 
Their firſt leader was Severus of Antioch ; who was 
ſucceeded by John the grammarian ſurnamed Philo- 
ponus, and one Theodulins, whole followers were alſo 
called T heodoſians. Part of them, who were willing to 
receive a book compoſed by Theodofius on the Tri- 
nity, made a ſeparate body, and were called Conto— 
babdites, from ſome place, which Nicephorus does not 


mention, but which muſt apparently have been the 


place where they held their aſſemblies. The Conto- 
babdites allowed of no biſhops ; which is the only cir- 
cunſtance given us concerning them. . 
CONTOR, Cox rok, or Cux pu, the American 
name of a ſpecies of VULTUR, Z | : 
CONTORSION, in general, ſignifies the action of 
twiſting or wreſting a member of the body out of its 
natural ſituation. Rope dancers accuſtom themſelves to 
contorſions of. their limbs, from their youth, to render 
the fibres of their articulations lax, and ſupple to all 


kinds of poſtures. 
world, and given riſe to many intereſting voyages 


* 


CoNnTORSION, in medicine, has many ſignifications. 
1. It denotes the iliac paſſion. 2. An incomplete diſ- 
location, when a bone is in part, but not entirely, for- 
ced from its articulation. 3. A diſlocation of the ver- 
tebræ of the back ſide- ways, or a crookedneſs of theſe 
vertebræ. And, 4. A diſorder of the head, in which 


it is drawn towards one fide, either by a ſpaſmodic con- 


traction of the muſcles on the ſame ſide, or a palſy of 
the antagoniſt muſcles on the other. 

CONTORTL, the name of the 3oth order in Lin- 

A | — | næus's 


| 
CONTINUED, or ConTINUAL,ila general ſenſe, Contortæ. 
means inceſſant, or proceeding without interruption, | 


contour næus's Fragments of a natural method, conſiſting of 


* 


l 
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plants which have a fingle petal that is twiſted or 


Contract. bent to one fide. This order contains the followin 
ben 2 


genera, viz. echites, cerbera, gardenia, genipa, mi- 
crocnemum, nerium, periploca, rawolfia, tabernæ mon- 


tana, vinca, apocynum, aſclepias, comeraria, ceropegia, 


cynanchum, plumeria, ſtapelia. 

CONTOUR, in painting, the outline, or that which 
defines a figure. | 

A preat part of the {kill of the painter lies in mana- 
ging the contours well. Contour, with the Italian 
painters, ſignifies the lineaments of the face, | 

CONTOURNE, in heraldry, is uſed when a beaſt is 
repreſented ſtanding or running with its face to the ſi- 
niſter ſide of the eſcutcheon, they being always ſuppoſed 
to look to the right, if not otherwiſe expreſſed. | 

CONTOURNIATED, a term among antiquaries 
applied to medals, the edges of which appear as ii turn- 
ed inalath. This fort of work ſcems to have had its 
origin in Greece; and to have been deſigned to perpe- 
tuate the memories of great men, particularly thoſe 
who had bore away the prize at the ſolemn games. 
Such are thoſe remaining of Homer, Solon, Euclid, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and ſeveral athlete. 

CON TRABAND, in commerce, a prohibited com- 
modity, or merchandiſe bought or ſold, imported or 
exported, in prejudice to the laws and ordinances of a 


ſtate, or the public prohibitions of the ſovereign. Con- 


traband goods are not only liable to confiſcation them- 


ſelves, but alſo ſubject all other allowed merchandiſe 


found with them in theſame box, bale, or parcel, to- 
gether with the horſes, waggons, &c. which conduct 
them. There are contrabands likewiſe, which, beſides 
the forfeiture of the goods, are attended with ſeveral 
penalties and diſabilities. | 
CON TRACx, in a general ſenſe, a mutual conſent 
of two or more parties, who voluntarily promiſe and 
oblige themſelves to do ſomething ; pay a certain ſum, 
or the like. All donations, exchanges, leaſes, &c. are 
ſo many different contracts. 1 | 
CoNnTRACT is particularly uſed in common law, for 
an agreement or covenant between two, with a law- 
ful conſideration or cauſe. As, if I ſell my horſe for 
money; or coveuant, in conſideration of L. 20, 10 
make you a leaſe of a farm ; theſe are good contracts 


becauſe there is guid pro quo. 


Uſurious ConT?ACT, is a contract to pay more in- 
tereſt for money thau the laws allow, See UsuryY. 
Thoſe contracts are faid to be vu which the law 


prohibits the making of; ſuch are all contracts be- 


tween perſons incapable of contracting, as minors, 


religious, lunatics, wives without conſent of their huſ- 


bands, &c. | | | 
CoNnTRACT is alſo uſed for the inſtrument in wri- 
ing, which ſerves as a proof of the conſent granted, 


and the obligation paiſed between the parties. 


Among the ancient Romans, contracts, and all vo- 


luntary acts, were written, either by the parties them- 


ſelves, or by one of the witneiles, or by a domeſtic 
ſecretary of one of the parties, whom they called a 


_ notary, but who was no public perſon as among us, 


The contract, when finiſhed, was carried to the 
magiſtrate, who gave it a public authority by receiv- 
ing it inter acta, into the number of acts under his ju- 

| | 22 


riſdiction; giving each of the parties 2 copy thereof, Contractile 
tranſcribed by his clerks or dome ſtic regiſters, and || 
ſcaled with his ſeal, Which practice paſied into Conttaſt. 
France, where it obtained a long time. vs 

CONTRACTILE orc, that property or power 
inherent in certain bodies, whereby, when extended, 
they are enabled to draw themſelves vp again to their 
former dimenſions. 

CON TRACTION, in phyſics, the diminiſhing 
the extent or dimenſions of a body, or the cauſing its 
parts to approach nearer to each other; in which 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to dilatation or expanſion. 

CONTRACTION is frequently uſed, by anatomical 
writers, to expreſs the ſhrinking up of a fibre, or an 
allemblage of fibres, when extended. | | 

Convulſions and ſpaſms proceed from a preternatural 
contraction of the fibres of the muſcles of the part con- 
vulſed. On the contrary, paralytic diſorders generally 
procced from a too great laxneſs of the fibres of the 
parts affected; or from the want of that degree of 
contraction neceſſary to perform the natural motion or 
action of the part. In the firſt, therefore, the animal 
ſpirits are ſuppoſed to flow, either in too great a quan- 
tity, or irregularly ; and, in the laſt, the animal ſpirits 
are either denied a free paſſage into the part affected, 
or the tenſion of the fibrillæ is ſuppoſed inſufficient to 
promote the circulation, 

Cox TRACTION, in grammar, is the reducing of 
two ſyllables into one, as can't for cannot, ſhould”ſt for 
ſhouldeſt, &c. | 

CONTRADICTION, a ſpecies of direct oppoſi- 
tion, wherein one thing is found diametrically oppo- 
ſite to another. | 

CONTRADICTORY pRorosITIONS, are oppo- 
ſites, one of which imports a mere and naked denial. 
of the other. . | | | 

Seeming contradictories is when the members of a 


period quite diſagree in appearance and ſound, but 
perfectly agree and are conliſtent in ſenſe : thus, 


« Cowards die many times before their death: 
« 'Thevaliant never taite of death but once.” 


SHAKESPEARE, 


CONTRAFISSURE, in ſurgery, a kind of frac- 


ture, or fiſſure, in the cranjum, which ſometimes hap- 


pens on the ſide oppolite to that which received the 
blow, or, at leaſt, at ſome diſtance from it, - 

CONTRAINDICATION, in medicine, is an in- 
dication which forbids that to be done which the main 
ſcope of a diſcaſe points out. : 

Suppoſe, e. gr. in the cure of a diſcaſe a vomit 
were judged proper ; if the patient be ſubject to a vo- 
miting of blood, it is a ſufficient contraindication as to 
its exhibition. Fs 
_ CONTRARIETY, an oppoſition between two 
things, which imports their being contrary to one 
another; and conſiſts in this, that one of the terms 
implies a negation of the ocher, cither mediately or 
immediately; ſo that contrariety may be ſaid to be 
the contraſt, or oppoſition of two things, one of 
which Imports the abſence of the other, as love 
and hatred. | 

CONTRAST; oppoſition or diſſimilitude of figures, 
by which one contributes to the vilibility or Q of 
the others. Sec RESEMBLANCE., 


CONTRAST, 


CON 


Contra Cox r RAS, in painting and ſculpture, expreſſes an 


poſition or ditierence of poſition, attitude, Cc. of 


Controller. two or more figures, contrived to make variety in a 
— — 


painting, Cc, as wWherc, in a groupe of three figures, 
one is (ſhown before, another behind, and another ſide- 
ways, they are ſaid to he in contraſt. | 
The contraſt is not ouly to be obſeryed in the poſi- 
tion of ſeveral figures, but alſo in that of the ſeveral 
members of the ſame figure : thus, if the right arm 
advance fartheſt, the right leg is to be hindermoſt ; if 
the eye be directed one way, the arm to go the con- 
trary way, Cc. The contraſt muſt be purſued even in 
the drapery. 
__ ConTxasr, in architecture, is to avoid the repe- 
tition of the ſame thing, in order to pleaſe by va- 
riety. 88805 | 
CONTRATE-wHrzL, in watch-work, that next 
to the crown, the teeth and hoop whereof lie contrary 
to thoſe of the other wheels, from whence it takes its 
name. Sce Wartcu-Making. 9 5 
CONTRAVALLAT ION, or the Line of ConTRa- 
VALLATION, in fortification, a trench guarded with 
a parapet, and uſually cut round about a place by the 
beliegers, to ſecure themſelves on that fide, and to 
ſtop the ſallics of the garriſon. Sce ForTIrica- 
TION. 
CONTRAVENTION, in Jaw, a man's failing to 
diſcharge his word, obligation, duty, or the laws or 
cuſtoms of the place. | 
CONTRAYERVA, in botany. See DoRSTENIA. 


CONTRE, in heraldry, an appellation given to ſe- 


veral bearings, on account of their cutting the ſhield 


contrary and oppolite ways: thus we meet with con- 


tre-bend, contre-cheyron, contre-pale, &c, when there 
are two ordinaries of the ſame nature oppoſite to cach 
other, ſo as colour may be oppoſed to metal, and me- 
tal to colour, | „ „ 
CONTRIBUTION, the payment of each perſon's 
quota of the part he is to bear in ſome impoſition, or 
common expence. 
butions. are either involuntary, as thoſe of taxes and 
impoſts ; or voluntary, as thoſe of expences for carry- 
ing on ſome undertaking for the intereſt of the com- 
munity. EP | 
ConTRrIBUTIONS, in a military ſenſe, are impoſi- 
tions paid by frontier countries to ſecure themſelves 
from being plundered, and ruined by the enemy's 
army. The peaſants till their ground under their faith 
of contributions, as ſecurely as in time of profound 
peace, 
. CONTRITION, in theology, a forrow for our 
fins, reſulting from the reflection of having offended 
God, from the ſole conſideration of his goodneſs, with- 
out any regard to the puniſhment due to the treſpaſs, 


and attended with a ſincere reſolution of reforming 


them. The word is derived from the Latin conterere, 
to break or bruiſe. 

CONTROL, is properly a double regiſter kept of 
acts, iſſues, &c. of the vficers or commiſſioners in the 
revenue, army, &c. in order to perceive the true ſtate 
thereof, and to certify the truth, and the due keeping 
of the acts ſubject to the enregiſterment. | 

CONTROLLER an officer appointed to control 


or overſee the accounts of other officers; and on oc- 
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council. 


Sce CONTINGENT, Cc. —Contri- 


CON 


caſion, to certify whether or no things have been con- Controller 


trolled or cxamined. 


In Britain there are ſcvcral officers of this name: Ennvena- | 


as controller of the king's houſe, controller of the 
navy, controller of the cuſtoms, controller of the 
mint, &c. | | 
CONTROLLER of the Hanaper, an officer that attends 
the lord chancellor daily, in term and in ſeal-time, to 
take all things ſcaled in leathern bags from the clerks 
of the hanaper, and to take the number and effect 
thereof, and enter them in a book, with all the du- 
tics belonging to the king and other officers for the 
_ and ſo charge the clerk of the hanaper with 
them. | 
ConTROLLER of the Houſehold, the ſecond officer un- 
dcr the lord ſteward. 
from the French word contrerouler. His office is to 
contro] the accounts and reckonings of the Green 
Cloth, of which board he is always a member. Ke 
carries, a White ſtaff, and is always one of the privy- 
He has L. 107: 
L.1092 : 2: 6 board-wages. | 
 ConTRULLER of the Fipe, an officer of the exchequer, 


that makes out a ſummons twice cvery year, to levy 
the farms and debts of the pipe. See PiPEx and Ex- 


CHEQUER. 


CoNnTROLLERS 1 the Pelli, two officers of the exche- 


quer, who are the chamberlain's clerks, and keep 4 
control of the pell of receipts, and going out. 
CONTU MAC, in law, a refuſal to appear in court 


when legally ſummoned, or the diſobedience to the 
rules and orders of a court having power to puniſh 


ſuch offence. | | 
CONTUSION, in medicine and ſurgery, any hurt 


of the body that is inflicted by a blunt inſtrument. 


See SURGERY. 


 CONVALLESCENCE, in medicine, the inſenſible 
recovery of health ; or that ſtate in which, after the 
cure of a diſorder, the body which has been reduced, 


has not yet regained its vigour, but begins to reſume 
its powers, Proper aliments conduce to the re-eſta- 


bliſhment of the languid faculties ; but as the tone of 


the bowels is weakened, the digeſtive faculty is not 
equal to its office, which is ſhown by light ſweats over 
the whole body; and the ſmalleſt exceſs in this re- 
ſpect is oftentimes the occaſion of dangerous relapſes. 
A perſon in this ſtate is like a taper relumined, which 
the leaſt degree of wind is ſufficient to extinguiſh. 


CONVALLARIA, or, Lrry of the VAllkr, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the hexandria claſs of plants; and in the natural 


method ranking under Sarmentaceæ, or 11th order, 


The corolla is ſexfid ; the berry ſpotted and trilocu- 


lar. The ſpecies are eight, three of which are natives 


of Britain, »/z, the maialis, or may-lily ; the multi- 


flora, or ſolomon's-ſeal ; and the polygonatum, or 
ſweer- ſmelling ſolomon's-ſeal. They are plants of con- 
ſiderable beauty, and may eafily be propagated by their 
creeping roots. 

 CONVENARUM vunss, or Lugdunum, (anc. 


geog.) a town of the Convenae, a people of Gallia 


Narbonenſis at the foot of the Pyrennees. Its origin 


was owing to the Sertorian war, Pompey compelling 


the robbers of the Pyrenees and fugitive ſlaves to fet- 
& A. — i | — 


17: 6 a-ycar wages, and 


rum. 


The name of his office comes 


CON 


ronne. No St Bertrand, in Gaſcony, E. Long. 30“, 
Lai. 430 15". | 
CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of convent ; de- 


A noting, properly, a cabal, or ſecret aſſembly, of a part 


of the monks of a convent, to make a brigue or part 
in the election of an abbot. From the ill uſe of thele 
aſſemblies, the word is come into diſrepute ; and now 
ſtands for any miſchievous, ſeditious, or irregular aſ- 
ſembly. F. Doncine obſerves, the occidentals always 
eſteemed the fifth general council an unlawful conven- 
ticle, | | 

The term conventicle is ſaid, by ſome, to have bcen 
firſt applied in England to the ſchools of Wickliff, and 
has been ſince uſed to ſignify the religious aſſemblies 
of all in that country who do not conform to the cita- 
bliſhed doctrines and worlhip of the church of Eng- 
land, 

By 22 Car. II. cap. 1. it is enacted, That if any 
perſous of the age of 16 years, ſubjects of this King- 
dom, ſhall be preſent at any conventicle, where there 


are five or more aſſembled, they ſhall be fined 5 s. for 


the firſt offence, and 108. for the ſecond ; and per- 
ſons preaching incur a penalty of L. 20. Allo ſuifer- 


ing a meeting to be held in a houſe, &c. is liable to 


L. 20 penalty. Juſtices of peace have power to enter 
| ſuch houſes, and ſeize perſons aſſembled, &c. And if 
they neglect their duty, they ſhall forfeit L. 1oo. And 
if any conſtable, &c. know of ſuch meetings, and do 
not inform a juſtice of peace, or ehicf magiſtrate, &c. 
he ſhall forfeit L. 5. But the iſt W. and M. cap 18. 
ordains, that proteſtant diſſenters ſhall be exempt from 
penalties : though, if they meet in a houſe with the 
doors locked, barred, or bolted, ſuch diſſenters ſhall 
have no benefit from t W. and M. Officers of the 
government, &c, preſent at any conventicle, at which 
there ſhall he ten perſons, if the royal family be not 
prayed for in expreſs words, ſhall forfeit L. 40 and be 
diſabled; (Stat. 10 Anne, cap. 2.) | 
CONVENTION, a treaty, contract, or agreement 
between two or more parties. 


ConveNnrTioN is alſo a name given in England to an 


extraordinary aſſembly of parliament, or the eſtates of the 
realm, held without the king's writ. Of this kind was the 
convention parliament which reſtored Charles II. This 
parliament met above a month before his return, and 
| ſat full ſeven months after his reſtoration, and enacted 
ſeveral laws {till in force, which were confirmed by 
ſtat. 13 Car. II. c. 7. and c. 14. Such alſo was the 
convention of eſtates in 1688, who, upon the retreat 
of king James II. came to a concluſion that he had 
abdicated the throne, and that the right of ſucceſſion 
devolved to king William and queen Mary ; where- 
upon their aſſembly expired as a convention, and was 
converted into a parliament. . 
Convenrtron of Eſtates, in Scotland, was partly of 
the nature of a parliament ; but differing in this, that 
the former could only lay on taxes, while parliament 
could both impoſe taxes and make laws. | 
CONVENTU AL, ſomething belonging to a con- 
vent or monaſtery, See MoxASTERVY, and Cokxo- 
BITE. | 
 ConvenTUAL is particularly uſed for a religious 
who atually reſides in a convent ; in contradiſtinQion 


to thoſe who are only gueſts, or are entertained there, 


Vor. V. 


EF 8 1 


Eonven- tle there, (Pliny). It ſtool near the head of the Ga- 


Co 


or in poſſeſſion of bencfices depending en the Louſe, Cenzertus 


Sec Monk. | 


| 
CONVENTUS Jux1vict, were courts of juſtice Conyerſa- 


eſtabliſhed in the Roman provinces ; with a rc{ort or 
extent of juriſdiction, circumſcribed and contined 
within certain limits of diſtrict, whither all who were 
of the reſort were to repair for juſtice, The unſea- 
ſonable affectation of changing ſorms of war into ſorms 
of civil courts, proved the ruin of Varus and of three 
legions in Germany, (Florus). Convertum agore, is 19 
hold a court of juſtice, | 

 CONVERGING, or Coxvercext Lines, in geo- 
metry, are ſuch as continvally approach nearer one 
another, or whoſe diſtances become ſtill leſs and leſs. 


tion » 
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Theſe are oppoſed to divergent lines, the diſtances of 


which become continually greater: thoſc lines which 
converge one way, diverge the other, 

ConvERGING Hays, in optics, thoſe rays that, iſſuing 
from divers points of an object, incline towards anc- 
ther, till at laſt they meet and croſs, and theu be- 
come diverging rays. | X 

CONVERSATION, or DpIscouRSsF, fignifies an 


| Interlocution between two, or among more perſons ; 


with this diſtinction, that converſation is uſed for any 
general intercourſe of ſentiments whatever, whereas a 
diſcourſe means a converſation limited to ſome parti- 
cular ſubject. f : 


There is no part, perhaps, of ſocial life which af- 


fords more real ſatisfaction than thoſe hours which. 


one paſſes in rational and unreſcryed converſation, 


That converſation, however, may anſwer the ends for 
which it was deſigned, the partics who are to join in 
it muſt come together with a determined reſolution to 


pleaſe, and to be pleaſed. 


In the conduct of it, be not cager to interrupt o- 
thers, or uneaſy at being yourſelf interrupted ; ſince 
you ſpeak either to amuſe or inſtruct the company, or 
to receive thoſe benefits from it, Give all, therefore, 
leave to ſpeak in turn, Hear with patience, and an- 
ſwer with preciſion. Inattention is ill manners ; it 
ſhows contempt ; and contempt is never forgiven. 

Trouble not the company with your own private 
concerns, as you do not love to be troubled with thoſe 


of others. Yours are as little to them as theirs are to 


you. You will need no other rule whereby to judge 
of this matter, EY. | 5 
Contrive, but with dexterity and propriety, that 
each perſon may have an opportunity ef diſcourſing 
on the ſubject with which he 1s beſt acquainted. He 


will be pleaſed, and you will be informed. By obſer- 


ving this rule, every one has it in his power to afliſt 


in rendering converſation agreeable ; ſince, though he 


may not chooſe, or be qualitied, to ſay much himſelf, 


he can propoſe 
ſwer them. 

Avoid (tories, unleſs ſhort, pointed, and quite a-pro- 
pos. He who deals in them, ſays Swift, muſt either 
have a very large ſtock, or a good memory, or muſt 


queſtions to thoſe who are able to an- 


often change his company. Some have a ſet of them 


ſtrung together like onions ; they take poſſeſſion of 
the converſation by an early introduction of one, and 


then you may have the whole rope; and there is an 


end of every thing elſe, perhaps, ſor that meeting, 
thongh you may hase heard all twenty times before. 
Talk often, but not long. The talent of harangu- 

9 5 3 ing 


8 


con verſu- ing private company is inſupportable. Senators and 


tion 
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Convert. 
8 | 


barriſters are apt to be guilty of this fault ; and mem- 
bers who never harangac iu the houſe, will often do 
it ont of the houſe, If the majority of the company 
be nataral'y ſileut, or cautious, the converſation will 
flag, uule l, it be often renewed by one among them 
whocan ſtart new ſabjets. Forbear, however, if pol- 
ſible, to brach a ſecond before the firſt is out, leſt 
your ſtock ſhould not laſt, and you ſhould be obliged 
to come bick to the old barrel. There are thoſe who 


Will repraicdly croſs upon and break into the conver- 


ſition with a freſh topic, till they have rouched upon 
all, and exhauſted none, Economy here is neccilary for 
moſt people. | „ 
Laugh not at your own Wit a id hu nour ; leave that 
to the company. i 
When the converfatio 1 is flowing in a ſerious and 
uſcſul channel, never interrupt it by an ill-timed jeſt. 


The ſtream is ſcattered, and cannot be again collett- 


cd. 
Diſcourſe not in a whiſper, or half- voice, to your 
next neiglihour. It is ill-brecding, 
gree, a fraud; Fried - being, as one has 
well obſerved, a joint aid common property. 

la reflections oa abſent people, go no farther than 


| 47 would go if they were preſent, “ Ireſolve (ſays 


iſnop Beveridge) never to ſpeak of man's virtues to 
his face, nor of his faults behind his back ;*' -A gol» 
den rule! the obſervation of which would, at one 
ſtroke, baniſh flattery and defamation from the 
carth. | Fr 

CONVERSE, in math-matics. One propoſition is 
called the converſe of another, when, after a conclu- 


* 


Aron is drawn from ſomething ſuppoſed in the converſe 


propolition, that concluſion is 1uppoed; and then, 


that which in the other was ſiuppoled, is now drawn 


as a concluſion from it: thus, when two ſides of a tri- 
angle arc equal, the angles under theſe ſides are equal; 
and, on the converſe, it theſe anyles are equal, the two 
ſides are equal, 3 
CONVERSION, in a moral fenſe, implics a re- 
pentance for 2 temper and conduct unworthy our na- 
ture, and unbecoming our obligations to its Author, 
11d a reſolution to act a wiſer aud a better part for 
the future. 2 5 Lb bf 
Cownvens1on, in war, a military motion, whereby 


the front of a battalion is turned where the flank was, 


in caſe the battalion is attaked in the flank. 
 Canversmn of Equations, the ſame with reduction 
of equations by maltiplication, See ALGERBA, 

CONVERT, a perſon who has undergone a con- 
verſion, | 


ConverrT is chiefly uſed in reſpect of changes from 


one religion, or religious ſect, to another. Converts 


with relation tothe religion turned to, are denominated 
q poſlates with regard to that they have relinquiſhed. | 


The ſews formerly converted to Chriſtianity in Eng- 
land, were called converfos, Henry III. built them a 


houſe in London, and allowed them a competent ſub- 


ſiſtence for their lives; which houſe was called %, 
converſirum, But the number afterwards increaſing, 
they grew a burden to the crown ; upon which they 
were Afribured among the monaſteries : and after the 
expulſion of the Jews under Edward. III. the domus 
converſorum was given for keeping of the rolls, 
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and, in ſome de- 


CON 


Coxverrs, in a monaſtic ſenſe, are lay-friars, or Converts 
brothers, admitted for the ſervice of the houſe ; with- *. 
out orders, and not allowed to ling in the choir, Till Conviction. 


the eleventh century, the word was uſcd for perſons 
who embraced the monKkiſh life at the age of diſcre- 
tion ; by which they were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe de- 
voted in their childhood by their parents, called ati. 
Bat in the eleventh century, when, they began to re- 
ccive iuto monaſteries illiterate perſons, incapable of 
being cl:rks, and only deſtined for bodily labour, the 
ſigaification of the word was neceſſarily changed. 
F. Mabillon obſeryes, that it was John firſt abbot of 
Vallambroſa who fiſt introduced theſe brother-con- 
verts, Ciſtinguiſhed by their ſtate from the monks of 
the choir, Who were then cither clerks or capable of 
becoming ſo. | IS | 

CONVEX, an appellation given to the exterior ſur- 
face of gibbous or globular bodies; in oppoſition to 
the hollow inner ſirſace of ſuch bodies, which is called 
concave : thus we ſay, a convex frieze, lens, mirror, 
ſuperticics, &c. | | | | 

 CONVEXITY, the exterior ſurface of a convex, 
i. e. gibbous and globular thing; in oppoſition to con- 
cavity, or the inner ſurface, which 1s hollow or de- 
preſſed. SceConcave. | 

The word is of a peculiar import in catoptrics and 


dioptrics; where it is applied to mirrors and lenſes, 


A convex mirror reprelents its images ſmaller than 
the objects; as a concave one repreſents them larger: 


a convex mirror reflects the rays from it, diverging ; 


and therefore diſperſes and weakens their effect: as 
a concave one reflects them converging, ſo as they 
concur in a point, and have their effect increafed : and 
by how much the mirror is a portion of 2 ſmaller - 
(hors: by ſo much does it diminiſh the objects, and 
difgert: the rays the more. See MIRROR. 
A convex lens is cither convex on both ſides, called 
a coNvexo=convex ; Or it is plain an one fide and con- 
vex on the other, called a plano-convex ;, or concave 
on one fide and convex on the other, called a con- 
ve xo-concave, or Cyncavo-convex, as the one or the 
other ſurface prevails, i. c. as this or that is a por- 
tion of a ſmaller ſphere. All convex lenſes inflect the 
rays of light in their paſſage, i e. ſend them out from 
their convex ſurface converging, ſo as that they con- 
cur in a point or focus. Hence all convex lenſes map- 
nify, i. e. repreſent their images larger than their ob- 
jects; and this the more as they are portions of ſmal- 


ur ſpheres. 


CONVEYANCE, in law, a deedor iuſtrument that 
paſſes land, &c. from one perſon to another. 

CONVICT, in common law, a perſon that is found 
guilty of an offence by the verdict of a jury, Sce 
the following article. | 


_. CONVICTION, in law. When ajury has given a 


ver dict upon trial, finding the priſoner guilty, he is 

ſaid to be convicted of the crime whereof he ſtands in- 
dicted. See TrIAL. 15 
When the offender is thus convicted, there are two 
collateral circumſtances that immediately ariſe. 1. On 
a conviction in general for any felony, the reaſonable 
ex pences of proſecution are by ſtatute 25 Ceo, II. c. 36. 
to be allowed the proſecutor out of the county-ſlock, 
if he petitions the judge for that purpoſe; and by 
ſtatute 27. Geo. II. c. 3. poor perſons, bound over 
| do 


CON 
2. Ou 
a conviction of larceny in particular, the proſecutor 
ſhall have reſtitutzen of his goods by virtue of the 
ſtatute 2r len. VIII. c. 11. ror by the common law 
there was no reititutio!1 of goods upon an indictment ; 
becauſe it is at the ſuit of the king only; and there- 
fore the party was enforced to bring au appeal of 
robbery, in order to have his goods again. But, it 
being conlidered that the party proſecuting the offen- 
der by indictment, deſerves to the full as much en- 
couragement as he who proſecutes by appeal, this ſta- 
tute was made, which enacts, that it any perſon Le 
convicted of larceny by the evidence of the party rob- 
bed, he ſhall have full reſtitution of his money, goods, 
and chattels, or the value of them out of the offen4q- 
er's goods, if he has any, by a writ to be granted by 
the juſtices. And the conſtruction of this act having 
been in great meaſure conformable to the law of ap- 
peals, it has therefore in practice ſuperſeded the uſe 
of appeals of larceny. For inſtance, as formerly up- 
on appeals, ſo now upon indictments of larceny, this 
writ of reſtitution ſhall reach the goods ſo ſtolen, not- 
withſtanding the property of them is endeavoured to 
be altered by ſale in market overt. And though this 
may ſeem ſomewhat hard npon the buyer, yet the 
rule of law is, that /po/iatus debet ante omnia reſtitui, 
eſpecially when he has uſed ail the diligence in his 
power to convict the felon. And, ſince the caſe is 
reduced to this hard neceſſity, that either the owner 
or the buyer muſt ſuffer ; the law prefers the right 
of the owner, who has done a meritorious act by pur- 
ſuing a felon to condign puniſhment, to the right of 
the buyer, whoſe merit is only negative, that he has 
been guilty of no unfair tranſaction. And it is now 
uſaal for the court, upon the conviction of a ſclon, to 
order, without any writ, immediate reſtitution of ſuch 
goods as are brought into court, to be made to the 
ſeveral proſecutors. Or elſe, ſecondly, without ſuch 
writ of reſtitution, the party may peaceably retake his 
goods wherever he happens to find them, unleſs a new 
property be fairly acquired therein. Or, laſtly, if the 
felon be convicted and pardoned, or be allowed his 
clergy, the party robbed may bring his action of tro- 
ver againſt him for his goods, and recover a ſatisfac- 
tion in damages. But ſuch action lies not before pro- 
ſecntion ; for ſo felonies would be made up and healed : 
and alſo recaption is unlawful, if it be done with in- 
tention to ſmother and compound the larceny ; it then 
becoming the heinous offence of Heft- bote. 
It is not uncommon, when a perſon is convicted of 
a miſdemeanor, which principally and more immedi- 
ately affects ſome individual, as a battery, impriſon- 
ment, or the like, for the court to permit the defen- 


dant to ſpeak with the proſecutor, tetore any judge- 


ment is pronoanced ; and if the proſecutor declares 
himſelf ſatisfied, to inflict but a trivial puniſhment, 
This is done to reimburſe the proſecutor his expences, 
and make him ſome private amends, without the 
trouble and circuity of a civil action. But it is ſurely 
a dangerous practice: and, though it may be entruſt- 
ed to the prudence and diſcretion of the judges in the 
ſuperior courts of record, it ought never to be allow- 
ed in local or inferior juriſdictions, ſuch as the quar- 
ter ſeſſſons: where proſecutions for aſſaults are by 
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ConviRion. to give evidence, are likewiſe intitled to be paid their 
charges, as well without conviction as with it. 


CON 


this means too frequently commenced rather ſor pri- CunviQion 


vate lucre than for the great ends of public juſtice. 
Above all, it ſhould never be ſuffered, where the to- 
ſtimony of the proſecutor himſelf is neceſſary to con- 
vict the defendant : for by this means the rulcs of evi- 
dence are entirely ſubverted ; the proſecutor becomes 
in effect a plantift, and yet is ſuffered to bear witneſs 
for himſelt. Nay, even a voluntary forgiveneſs by the 
party injured, ought not, in true policy, to intercept 
the ſtroke of juſtice, © This (ſays an elegant writer 
who pleads with equal ſtrength for the certainty, as 
for the lenity of puniſhment), may be an act of good 
nature and humanity, but is con rary to the good of 
the public. For although a private citizen may diſ- 
penſe with ſatisſaction for his private injury, he can- 
not remove the necetlity of public example. The 
right of puniſking belongs not to any one individual 
in particular, but to the ſociety in general, or to_the 
ſovercign who repreſents that ſociety; and a man 
may renounce his own portion of this right, but he 
cannot give up that of others.“ 

Convic11on, in theology, expreſſes the firſt de- 
gree of repentance, wherein the tinner becomes ſen- 
ſible of his guilt, of the evil nature of (in, and of ile 
danger of his own ways. 


Convolu- 
tion. 


— — 


CONVOCATION, an aſſembly of the clergy of 


England, by their repreſentatives, to conſult of eccle- 
ſiaſtical mattters. It is held during the ſeſſion of par- 


liament, and conſiſts of an upper and a lower houſe, 


In the upper {it the biſhops, and in the lower the in- 
ſerior clergy, who are repreſented by their ptoctors ; 
conſiſting of all the deans and archdeacons, of one 
proctor for every chapter, and two for the clergy of 
every dioceſe, in all 143 divines ; v2z. 22 deans, 53 


archdeacons, 24 prebendaries, and 44 proctors of the 


dioceſian clergy. The lower houſe chuolcs its prolo- 
cutor ; Whoſe buſineſs it is to take care that the meme» 
bers attend, to collect their debates and votes, and to 
carry their reſolutions to the upper houſe, The con- 
vocation is ſummoned by the king's writ, directed to 
the archbiſhop of each province, requiring him to ſum- 
mon all biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &. 

The power of the convocation is limited by a ſta- 
tute of Fenry VIII. They are not to make any ca- 


nons or eccleſiaſtical laws without the king's licence; 


nor, when permitted to make any, can they put them 
in execution, but under ſeveral reſtrictions. I hey have 
the examining and cenſuring all heretical and ſchiſma- 


| tical books and perſons, &c. but there lies an appeal 10 


the king in chaucery, or to his delegates The clergy 


in convocation, and their ſervants, have the ſame pri- 


vileges as members of parliament. 
Since the year 1665, when the convocation of the 
clergy gave up the privilege of taxing themſelves to 
the houſe of commons, they ſeldom have bcen allowed 
to do any buſineſs ; and are generally prorogued frem 
time to time till diſſolved, a new one being generally 
called along with a new parliament. The only equi- 
valent for giving up the privilege of taxing themſelves, 
was their being allowed to vote at elections for mem- 
bers to the houſe of commons, which they had not 
before, 55 
CONVOLUTION, a winding mo ion, proper to 
the trunks of ſome plants, as the convolvulus, ur bind— 
weed ; the claſpers of vines, bryony, &c. 
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lus. 
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CONVOLVULUS, s#1xD-wEED : A genus of the 
pentandria order, belonging to the monogynia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
2%% order, Campanacea. The corolla is campanula- 
ted and plaitech; there are two ſtigmata; the capſule 
is biloculir, and the cells are diſpermous. Ot this 
genus there is a great number of ſpecies, the molt re- 
markable of which arc the following. 
1. The ſepium, or large white bind-weed, is often 
a troubleſoine weed in gardens, when its roots are in- 
terwovren win thoſe of trees and rubs, or under 
hed;rcs, as every. ſmall piece of root is apt to grow. 
It flouriſhes under moiſt hedges, and hath White or 
purplich bloiſoms, 2. The ſcammonia, or Syrian bind- 
weed, grows naturally in Syria, The roots are thick, 
run decp into the ground, and are covered with a 
dark bark. The branches extend on every fide to 
the diſtance of 10 or 1a fect; they are ſlender, and 
trail on the ground, and are pariithed with narrow, 
arrow-pointed leaves. The flowers are of a pale 
yellow, and come out from the fide of the branches, 


two fitting upon each long footſtalk: theſe are ſuc- 


2 


cceded by roundiſh feed-veilels, having three cells fil- 
Jed with feeds, 3. The purpurens, or convolvulus 
major, is an annual plant growing naturally in Atia 
and America, but has been long cultivated in the Bri- 
tin gardens. If theſe plants are properly ſupported, 
they will riſe 10 or 12 feet high in warm ſummers, 
There are three or four laſting varieties : the moſt 
common hath a purple flower; the others have a 
white, a red, or a whitiſh-blue flower, which laſt hath 
white ſeeds, They flower in June, July, and Auguſt, 
and their ſeeds ripen in autumn. 4. The nil, or blue 
binJ-weed, riſes with a twining ſtalk 8 or 10 feet high, 

arniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, divided into three 
Jabs, which end in ſharp points. Theſe are woolly, and 
ſtand upon long footſtalks, The flowers alſo come out 


on long footſtalks, each ſuſtaining two flowers of a very 
deep blue colour, whence their name of anil or indigo. 


This is one of the moſt beautiful plants of the genus: 
it flowers all the latter part of the ſummer: and in 
good ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen very well in the open air. 


F. The battatas, or Spaniſh potatoes, hath efculent 
roots, which are annually imported from Spain and 


Portugal, where they are greatly cultivated for the 
table, but they are too tender to thrive in the open 
air in Britain. Their roots are like the common po- 
tato, but require much more room : for they ſend out 


many trailing ſtalks, which extend ſix or eight feet 


every way ; and at their joints ſend out roots which 
in warm countries grow to be very large bulbs ; fo that 
from a ſingle root planted 40 or 50 large potatoes are 
produced. 6. The canarienſis, with ſoft woolly leaves, 
is a native of the Canaries ; but hath long been pre- 
ſerved in the Britiſh gardens. It hath a ſtrong fibrous 
root, from whence ariſe ſeyeral twining woody ſtalks, 
which, where they have ſupport, will grow more than 
20 fret high, garniſhed with along heart-ſhaped 
leaves, which are ſoft and hairy. Tue flowers are pro- 


duced from the wings of the leaves, ſeveral ſtanding 


upon one foot!lalk, They are for the moſt part of a 
pale blue ; but there is a variety with white flowers, 
They appear in June, July, and Anguſt, and ſome— 
times ripen ſeeds there, 7. The tricolor, or convolvu- 
lis minor, is a native of Portugaf; but hath long been 
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of the branches at each joint. 


_ taining one black ſecd. 
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cultivated in the gardens of Britain. It is an an- 
nal plant, which bath ſeveral thick herbaccous ſtalks 
growing about two feet long, which do not rwine like 
the other ſorts, but decline toward the grouud, upon 
which many of the lower branches lie proſtrate ; they 
arc garuithed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which tit cloſe 
to the branches; the footitalks of the flowers come 
out juſt above the leaves of the ſame joint, and at the 
lame lide of the ſtalks, They are about two inches 
long, cach ſuſtaining one large open bell-ſhaped flower, 
which in ſome is of a fire blue colour with a white 
bottom; in others they are pure white, and ſome are 
beautifully variegated with both colours. The white 
flowers are ſacceeded by white ſeeds, and the blue 
by dark- coloured ſeeds ; which difference is pretty 
conſtant, 8. The foldanclla, or ſca-biudu eed, ſtyled 
allo hraſſica marina, grows naturally on the ſea-bcaches 
in many parts of England, but cannot be long pre- 
ſerved in gardens. It hath many ſmal} white flringy 
roots, which ſpread wide and ſend out ſcycral weak 
trailing branches. Theſe twine about the ncighbour- 
ing plants like thoſe of the common bindweed, gar- 
niſhed with kidney-ſhaped leaves like thoſe of the leſ- 
ſer celandine. The flowers are produced on the fide 
They are of a reddiſh 
purple colour, and appear in July. They are ſuc- 
ceeded by round capſules, having three cells, cach con- 
9. The turpethum 1s a native 
of thc iſland of Ceylon. This hath fleſhy thick roots 
which ſpread far in the ground, and abound with a 
milky juice that flows out when the roots arc broken 
or wounded, and ſoon hardens into a reſincus ſubſtance 
when expoſed io the ſun and air, From the root ſhoot 
forth many twining branches, which twiſt about cach 
other, or the neighbouring plants, like the common 
biudweed. They are parniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves that are ſoft to the touch, like thoſe of the 
marſhmallow. The flowers are produced at the joints 
on the ſide of the ſtalks, ſeveral ſtanding together on 
the ſame footſtalk : they are white, and ſheped like 
thoſe of the common preat bindwecd, and are {ucceed- 
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ed by round captules, having three cells containing 


two ſeeds cach. 10. The jalappa, or jalap, uicd in 
medicine, is a native of Halcppo in Spariſh America, 
ſituated between La Vera Cruz and Mcxico. It hath 
a large root of an oval form, which is full of a milky 
juice; from which come out many herbaceous twining 


riable leaves; ſome of them being heart-ſhaped, others 
angular, and ſome oblong and pointed. They are 
ſmooth, and ſtand upon long footſtalks ; the flowers 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the common greater bindweed, 
each ſootſtalk ſupportiu2 only one flower. 

Culture. The firſt and ſecond forts are propagated 


earth. The ſecond fort muſt have ſome tall ſtakes 
placed near them for their branches to twine about, 
otherwiſe they will ſpread on the ground and make a 
bad appearance. The third ſort is annual, and muſt 
be propagated by ſeeds ſown on a hot-bed in the 
ſpring, and towards the end of May they ſhould be 
planted out in warm borders, and treated in the ſame 
manner with the former. The fourth {pecies is ſome- 
times propagated in Britain, The rcots muſt be 


talks riſing eight or ten feet high, garniſned with va- 


by ſeeds, which muſt be ſoun on a border of light 


planted on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and if the plants 


aly 
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duce flowers and ſome ſmall bulbs from the joints of 
the ſtalks : but if they are expoſed to the open air, they 
ſeldom grow to any ſize. The fitth is propagated by 
laying down the young ſhoots in the ſpring, which 
generally put out roots in three or four mouths : they 
may then be taken from the old plants, and cach pla- 
we in a ſeparate pot, which is to be ſet in the ſhade 
till they haye taken new root ; after which they may 
be placed with other hardy green-houſe plants till au- 
tumn, when they ſhould be removed into the green- 
houſe, and afterwards treated in the ſame manner as 
myrtles and other green-houſe plants. The turpeth 
and jalap are too tender to live in Britain, unleſs 
they are conſtantly keep in a ſtove. The other ſpe- 
cies require no particular directions for their cultiva- 
Hon. 
Ves. The root of the firſt ſort is a very acrid pur- 
gative to the human race, but is eaten by hogs in large 
quantities without any detriment, The inſpiſlated juice 
of the ſecond ſpecies is uſed in medicine as a ſtrong 
purgative ; as are alſo the roots of the jalappa and 
turpethum. The ſoldanella has likewiſe been uſed 
with the ſame intention, Half an ounce of the juice, 
or a drachm of the powder, is an acrid purge. The 
leaves applicd externally are ſaid to diminiſh dropſical 
ſwellings of the feet, Sec SCAMMONY, JALAaP, and 
 TurPETH. | 
CONVOY, in naval affairs, one or more ſhips of 
war, employed to accompauy and protect merchant 
ſhips, and prevent their being inſulted by pirates, or 
the enemies of the {tate in time of war, 
Convoy, in military matters, a body of men that 
guard aay ſupply of men, money, ammunition, or pto- 
viſions, conveyed by land into a town, army, or the 
like, in time of war. | 
CONUS, a coxE, in botany: a ſpecies of fruit or 
ſcaly ſeed-veſſel, ſo termed by Tournefort and other 
botaniſts. Linnæus has ſubſtituted $sTROBILUS in its 
place. | | | 
CONVULSION, a preternatural and violent con- 
traction of the membranous and muſcular parts of 
the body. Sce (the Index ſubjoined to) MEDICINE, 
CONWAY, a market-town of Caeruaryonſhire in 


North Wales, fituated ncar the mouth of a river of 


the ſame name, 15 miles weſt of St Aſaph. W. Long. 
3. 50. N. Lat. 53. 20. 

CONYZA, #LEABANE; 4 genus of the polypa- 
mia ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngencſia clats 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 49th order, Compoſite. The pappus is ſinple, the 
calyx imbricated and roundiſh, the corollulæ of the 
radius trifid, There are 19 ſpecies, noncot which me- 
rit any particular deſcription. | 
CONZA, a town of the kingdom of Naples in I. 
taly, ſituated on the farther principate, on the river 
Offanto, 50 miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of Naples. 
E. Long. 16. o. N. Lat. 41. o. It is the ſee of an 
archbiſhop. | 

COOK (Sir Anthony), deſcended from Sir Tho- 
mas Cook lord mayor of London, was born in 1506, 
and ſappy'ed to have beenedicatcdat Cambridge, He 
was ſo emiuent for his learning, piety, and prudence, 
that the guardiaas of king Edward VI. appointed him 
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Convolvu- are covered in bad weather with glaſſes, they will pro- 
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to be his chief inſtru or in learning, and to form his 
manners. Ie had four daughters; and being reſol- 
ved to have ſons by education, leſt he ſhould have 
none by birth, he taught his daughters thoſe leſſous by 
night that he had inſtilled into the prince by day: he 
was happy in his endeayours, as they proved learned 
in Greck and Latin, and cqually dilcinguithed by vir- 
tue, piety, and good fortune, Mildred was married 
to the great Jord Burleigh ; Ann to Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con, lord Keeper of the great ſeal; Eliſabeth to Sir 
John Ruflel, fon and heir of Francis earl of Bedford; 
and Catharine to Sr Henry Killigrew, He lived in 


exile during the Marfan perſecution; and returning 


on the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, ſpent the reſt of 
his days in peace and honour, dying in 157%. 

COOK (Captain James), one of the moſt celebra- 
ted navigators cver produced by Britain or any other 
country, was the ſon of James Cook, ſuppoſed to have 
been a native of the county of Northumberland. His 
{tation was no higher than that of a ſcrvant in huſban- 
dry, and he was married to a woman in his own ſphere 
of life at Morton, a village in the North riding of 
Yorkſhire. From this place they removed to another 
village, in the ſame riding named Marton, where Cap- 
tain Cook was born on the 27th cf October 1728. 
He was one of nine children, all of whom arc now 
dead except a daughter, who married a fiſherman of 
Redcar. He received the firſt rudiments of educa- 
tion from the ſchool miſtreſs of the village; and after- 
wards, on his father's removal 10 Great Ayton, he 
was put to a day {cho}, at the expence of Mr Skot- 
tow, his father's employer, where he was inſtructed in 
writing aud in a few of the firſt rules of arithmetic. 
Before the age of thirteen he was bound apprentice to 
Mr W. Sauderſon, a haberdaſher or ſhopkeeper at 
Straichs, about ten miles from W hithy : but ſome 


dilagreement taking place between him and his maſter, 


he indulged his own inclination in binding himſelf ap- 
prentice to Meiirs Walkers of Whitby, who had ſe- 
veral veſſels in the coal trade; and after ſerving a few 
years longer in the ſituation of a common ſailor, he 
was at length raiſed to be mate of one of Mr Walker's 
ſhips. During all this period it is not recollected that 
he exhibired any thing peculiar either in his abilities 
or conduct. | 

Early in the year 1755, when hoſtilities broke out . 


between France and England, Cook entered on board 


the Eagle of ſixty guns, to which veſſel Sir Hugh Pal- 
liſer was ſoon after appointed, who ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
him as 21 active and diligent ſeaman; and his promo- 
tion was forwarded by a letter of recommendation 
which was written by Mr Oſbaldeſton, member for Scar- 
borough, at the requeſt of ſeveral neighbours, in Mr 
Cook's favour. On the 15th of May 1759, he was 
appointed maſter of the Mercury, which ſoon after 
ſailed to America, and joined the fleet under Sir 
Charles Saunders at the memorable ſiege of Quebec, 
His intereſt with the admiralty appears even then to 
have been very ſtrong; for on Mr Oſbaldeſton's letter 
he was appointed maſter of the Grampus loop; but 
the proper maſter having unexpectedly returned o 
her, the appointment did not take place. Four days 
after he was made maſter of the Garland ; when upon 
inquiry it was found that he could not join her, as the 

yeſtel 


Cook. 
—— 


ſcience. 
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veſſel had already failed ; and the next day, May 15th 
1759, he was made maſter of the Mercury. On this 
occalion he was recommended by Captain Palliſer to a 
difticult and dangerous ſervice, iz, to take the ſound- 
ings of the river dt Lawrence, between the iſland of 
Orleans and the north ſhore, which he performed iu the 
moſt complete manner; and ſoon afterwards he was 
employed to ſurvey the moſt dangerous parts of the 
river below Quebec: theſe were his firſt cttorts wiih 
the pencil. After this expedition he was appoi ted, 


011 the 22d of September, maſter of the beortnhumber— 


land, ſtationed at Halitax, where he firſt read En-lid, 
and applied to aſtronomy and other branches of 
In the year 1702 he was with the Nor- 
thambcrland, afliiting at the recapture of Ne found— 
land; and in the latter end of the ſame year he re- 
turned to England, and marricd, at Barking in Eſ- 
ſex, Miſs Elizabeth Batts, Early in 1763, when ad- 
miral (then Captain) Greaves was appointed governor 
of Newfoundland, Mr Cook went out with him to 
lurvey the coaſts of that ifland. At the end of the 
ſeaſon he returned to England; but in the beginning 
of 1754, Sir Hugh Palliſcr being appointed governor 
of Newfoundland and Labradore, Mr Cook accom- 
panied him in the ſame capacity of ſurveyor, and had 
the Grenville ſchooner to attend him on that bulincſs ; 


in this ſituation he continued till 1767. 


While Mr Cook remain«d on this ſtation, he had an 
opportunity of exhibiting publicly a ſpecimen of his 
progreſs in the ſtudy of altronomy, by a ſhort paper 
printed in the 57th volume of rhe Philolophical Tranſ- 
Actions, intitled “ An obſervation of an eclipſe of the 
ſun at the illand of Newfoundland, Auguſt 5, 1766, 
with the longitude of the place of obſervation de- 
daced from it,” Mr Cook's obſervation was made at 
one of the Burgeo illands near Cape Ray, in N. Lat. 


47% 56“ 19“, and by the compariſons of it made by 


Mr Mitchel with an obſervation of Dr Torntby at 
Oxford, it appeared to have been accurately dont, 
and Mr Cook at that time obtained the character of 
an able aſtronomer. 

In the mean time a ſpirit for geographical diſco— 
veries, which had gradually declined ſinge the begin- 
ning of the 19thcentury, began to diſcover itſelf anew. 
Two voyages of this kind had been performed in the 
reign of George II. the one under Captain Middleton, 


the other by Captains Moore and Smyth, with a view 


to diſcover a northweſt paſſage through Hudſon's Bay 
to the Eaſt Indies. Two others, under Captains By» 
ron, Wallis, and Carteret, had been nndertaken ſoon 
after the concluſion of the peace in 1763 by order of 
his preſent Majeſty ; and before the return of theſe na- 
vigators, Who were ordered to fail round the world, 
another voyage was reſolved upon for aſtronomical pur— 
poſes. It having been calculated that a tranſit of Ve- 
nus over the ſun's diſk would happen in 1769, a long 
memorial to his Majeſty was preſented by the Royal 
Society; in which they ſet forth the great importance 
of making proper obſervations on this phenomenon, the 
regard that had been paid to it by the different conrts 
of Europe, and intreating, among other things, that a 
veſſel might be fitted out, at the expence of government, 
for conveying proper perſons to ſome of the Friendly 
INands, in order to make the neceſſary obſervations. 
This being complied with on the part of his Majeſty, 
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Alexander Dalrymple, Eſq; an eminent member of the Cock. 
Royal Society, was appointed to take the command =—L—— 
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of the bark appropriated for the purpoſe, In the ex- 
ecution of the projet, however, an unexpected diffi- 
cu ty occurred, Mr Dalrymple, ſenſible of the im- 
poli:bility of guiding a veticl through unknown and 
daugerous ſcas without any proper command over the 
crew, demanded a brevet commiſſion as captain of the 
veſlel, in the fame manner as had formerly been grant- 
ed to Dr Halley in a voyage of diſcovery mace b 
him. This commiſhon dir Edward Bawke abſo- 
lutely refuſed to ſign; declating, when preiied upon 
the tubject, that he would rather ſuffer his right hand 
to be cut off than truſt any of bis Majeſty's ſhips to a 
perſon ho had not been properly bred to the ſervice; 
and in this proceeding he icemed to be juſtificd by the 
mutinous behaviour ot Dr Halley's crew; who, deny- 
ing the legality of his authority over them, had ir- 
volved him in a very diſagrecable diſputc, and which 
was attended with pernicious conſequences. Mr Dal- 
rymple, on the other hand, being equally determined 
in his refuſal to proceed without the authority in que- 
ſtion, there was a Heceſſity for finding out ſome per- 
{on of icience who might alſo be tree from the ob- 
jection made by Sir Edward Hawke. Mr Cook there- 
fore was propoſed by Mr Stephens; and his recom- 
mendation being ſeconded by Sir Hugh Palliſer, he 
was immediately appointed to direct the expedition; 
and on this occation was promoted to the rauk of 
licutenant in his Majeſty's ſervice. 

Mr Cook's commiſſion as licutenant was dated Ma 
25, 1768; a veſſel of 370 tons, named the Endeavour, 
was provided for him; and while the neceſſary pre- 
paratious were making for the voyage, Captain Wallis 
returned, It having been recommended tothis gentle- 
man to fix upon a proper place for making the aſtrono- 
nel obſervations, he had accordingly choſen the iſland 
named by him George's I/land, but ſince Known by the 
name of Vtaheite ; judging alſo that Port Royal harbour in 
it would afford an eligible ſituation. This propoſal being 
accepted, directions for the purpoſe were accordingly 
given to Mr Cook, with whom Mr Charles Green was 
Joined in the aſtronomical part; the latter having been 
aſſiſtant to Dr Bradley in the Royal Obſervatory at 
Greenwich, and thus judged to be every way qualified 
for the office. The licntenant was likewiſe accowpa- 
nied by Mr Banks, now 1 Banks, Dr So- 
lander, &c. The principal deſign of the voyage was, 
as has already been hinted, to make obſervations on + 
the tranſit of Venus; hut this being done, Mr Cook 
was directed to make ſurther diſcoveries in the Pacific 
Ocean; and on the 2oth of July 1768 he ſet fail on 
his expedition. An acconnt of the voyage, and the 
diſcoveries made during the time of it, is given ia the 
next article: here it is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
throvghout the whole Mr Cook approved himſelf an 
able ſeaman; and from his behavicur both to his own 
people and to the ſavage nations he occaſionally met 
with, ſhowed a moſt exact regard to the rules both of 
juſtice and humanity. On his firſt arrival at Otaheite, 
the following regulations were drawn up for his peo- 
ple, which he tcok care ſhould be punQtually obeyed : 
1. To endeavour, by every fair means, to cultivate a 
friendſhip with the natives, and to treat them with all 
imaginable humanity. 2. A proper perſon or perſons 

| to 
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Cook. to be appointed to treat with the natives for provi- terpreter. On his arrival in New Zealand, Mr Cook Cook. 
— ſions, fruits, &c. and no other perſon belonging to found the people extremely hoſtile and iuſolent. atx 


the ſhip to do ſo without leave. 3. Every perſon on 
ſhore to attend punctually to his duty, and to pay pro- 
per attention to his tools or arms; and if loſt tarough 
negligence, to have the full value charged agaialt his 
pay, wich ſach farther punichment inflicted as occa- 
lion might require. i 
flicted on every oac why ſhoald embezzle, trade with, 
or offer to trade with, any part of the thips ſtores; aud, 
5. No iron to be given in exchange for any thing but 
provitions. His rigid adherence to theſc rules was 
manifeſted in ſ:yeral inſtances, particularly by ſeverely 
puniſhing the ſhip's butcher, who had threatened the 
life of a woman, wife to o01c of the chicfs of the 
i land, for refuſing a ſtone hitchet on the terms he 
propoſe, On ere-tiag their obſervatory, in order to 
go through the aſtronomical operations, an accident 
happened which had lik: ro have diſcoucerted the 

Whole ſcheme. This was the loſs of their quadrant, 
Which had been ſtolen by ſome of the natives; but, 
chiedy through the exertions of Mr Banks, it was re- 
covered, and the obſervations made accordingly. 


Scarce was this accompliſhed, however, before ano- 


ther theft of the natives demanded the moſt ſerious 
conlideratioa of the commander. Some of them ta- 
king advantage of the attention of the officers being 
otherwiſe engaged, took the opportunity of breal.ing 
into one of the ſtore-ro0:ns, and ſtealing from thence 
a bag of ſpike nails of no leſs than an hundred weight. 
This was a moſt important affair, for as thoſe nails 
were of great eſtimation among the Indians, the poſ- 
ſe Hon of ſach quantity maſt undoubtedly have much 


leſſened their valne, aad thus rendered proviſions of 


_ every kin] greatly dearer on the illand than before, 
One of the thieves therefore being diſcovered, was pu- 
niſhed with 299 laſhes : notwith{tanding which he ob- 
ſtinately refaſed to diſcover any of his accomplices. 


Repeated thefts committed afterwards required all the 


wiſdom and reſolution of Mr Cook to conduct him- 
ſelf in a proper manner. After due conſideration, he 
jidzed it to be a matter of importance to pat an end 
to theſe practices at oace, by doing fomcthing which 
might engage the natives themſelves to preyent them 
for their common intereſt. This, however, he was 
not at preſent ahle to accompliſh ; nor indeed did it 
ſeem poſſible to prevent them withovr ufing. fire- 
arms, Which from motives of hamanity h- #11] deter- 
mined to avoid. At laſt, after a ſtay of 16 months, 
when preparing to take his leave, the moſt diſagrec- 
able adventure took place that he had hitherto met 
with. This was the deſertion of two of bi; prople, 
who having marricd young women of rhe country, de- 
termined to take up their reſidence in it. 
was now obliged to ſeize ſorne of the chiefs and to in- 
form them that they could not obtain their liberty un- 
leſs the deſerters were recovered, This at laſt produ- 
ced the deſired effect; the deſerters were given up, 
and Mr Cook ſet ſail, along wich Tapia {who had 
formerly be-n the prime miniſter to Oberca, a princeſs 
of the ifland) and a boy of 12 years of age, both 
of whom were deſirous of accompanying him to Eng- 
land, 

While Mr Cook proceeded to viſit others of the 
South Sca Iflands, Tupia occaſionally ſerved as an in- 
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4. The ſame penalty to be in- 


Mr Cook 


their very firſt meeting, one of the natives having 
threatened to dart his lance into the boat, was ſhot 
dead. Another, having carried off Mr Green's hanger, 
was tired at with ſmall ſhot, and upon bis {till refutin 

to reſtore it, was fired at with ball and Killed. This, 
however, produced very little effect on the reſt, who 
offered to make an attack upon them, till ſeveral muſ- 
kets were fired with {mall ſhot, which wounded three 
or four more. Next day the commander, having de- 
termined to force ſome of the natives on board in or- 
der to conciliate their affections by kind treatment, 
directed his men to follow two canocs whom he per- 
ceived under way betore him. One made her cſcape, 
but the other, not obſerving the boats in purſuit, was 


overtaken , on Which the ſavages plied their oars fo 


briſkly, that the ſhip's boats were hot able to Keep up 
with them. Tupia, whoſe language the New Zealan- 
ders underſtood, called to them to return, wich afiu- 
rances that no hurt ſhould be done them; but they con- 
tinued their Bight without minding him. A muſket 
was then fired over their heads with a view 10 intimidate 
them, but npon this they prepared to fight ; and on 


the coming up of the boats began the attack with ſo 


much vigour, that the Heutenant's people were obli- 
ged to fire upon them with ball, by which four out of 
ſcven that were in the boat were killed, and the other 
three jumped into the water, and were taken on 
board. | | | 

This part of Mr Cook's conduct ſeems inconfiſtent 
with that humaiiity for which he was in general fo 
emmently diſting»tihed ; he was aware of the cenſure, 
aud makes the following apology. «© Theſe people 
certainly did not deſerve death for not chooſing to con- 
fide in my promiſes, or not conſenting to come on 
board my boat, even if they had apprehended no dan- 
ger: but the nature of my ſervice required me to ob- 
t. in a knowledge of their country, v. hich 1 could no 
otherwiſe obtain but by forcing into it iu au hoſtile 


manner, or gaining admiſſion through the confidence 


and good will of the people. 1 had already tried the 
power of preſents without effect; and I was now 
prompted by my deſire to avoid farther hoſtilities, to 
attempt to get ſome of them on board ; the only me- 
thod we had left of convincing them that we intended 
them no harm, and had it in our power to contribute 
to their gratification and convenience, Thus far my 
intentions certainly were not criminal; and tho” in the 
conteſt, which I had not the leaſt reaſon to expect, our 
victory might have been complete without ſo great an 
expence of life; yet in ſuch ſituations, when the com- 
mand to fire has once been given, no man can pretend 
to reſtraia its exceſs, or preſcribe its effect“, 

Notwithſtanding th: diſaſter juſt mentioned, to which 
the three New Zealanders, who were taken on board, 
had been witneſſes, they were ſoon conciliated, and 
began to ſing with a degree of taſte that ſurpriſed the 
Engliſh gentlemen. They were boys, the oldeſt about 
19 and the youngeſt about 11; but no Kindneſs 
which could be ſhown them was in any degree effec- 


tual to bring about a reconcilation with the reſt. On 


the contrary, having perceived the ſhip in ſome di- 
ſtreſs, they inſtantly ſhowed a diſpoſition to make an 


attack ; aud from this they were only prevented by 


* 


as ſhowed that they were not to be 


ing ſhipwrecked. 
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Cook, the firing of a four-poander charged with grape ſhot. 
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Even this did not produce any permanent effect; ano- 
ther attack was determined upon, and Would undoubt- 
edly have been made, had not Tapia informed them, 
that if they perſiſted in the attempt, the arms of their 
adverſaries, like thunder, would deſtroy every oc of 
them. This was enforced by the fire of another four- 
pounder with grape ſhot, which ſpreading wide in the 
vater, terrified them to ſuch a degree that they be- 
gan to paddle away as faſt as poſſible, Notwithſtand- 
ing this, however, ſome intercourſe began to take 
place ; bat in every inſtance the New Zealanders ma- 
nifeſted their hoſtility and treachery in ſuch a manner 
gained by fair 
means. At laſt an attempt to carry oft Taycto, Tu- 
pia's hoy, rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to fire upon 
them in order to reſcuc him from certain deſtruction, 
ſome of the ſavages having got him into a canoe, 
where they held him down by violence, In conſe- 

nence of this one of the ſavages was killed on the 


| ſpot, and ſeveral more wounded, by the diſcharge of 


muſkeis from the boats; Tayeto recovered his liberty, 


jumped into the water, and ſwam to the ſhip. Some 


partial intercourſe again took place; but till it ap- 
peared that the innate rancour of theſe ſayages was 
neither to be ſubducd by fair means nor foul ; and it 
was only by the powerful arguments of cannon aid 
muſketry that they could be kept from attempting to 
do miſchief, 9 | 
From the account of this vont publified by Dr 


Hawkeſworth, indeed, it appears that a conſiderable 


number of ſavazcs perithed in a manner ſimilar to that 


aboyementioned, and they ſeem to have manifeſted a 
more hoſtile behaviour than afterwards : on thoſe me- 


lancholy occaſions, however, it is obſerved to the ho- 


nour of Mr Cook, that his humanity was eminently 


conſpicuous beyond that of the common people, who 
all along ſhowed as much inclination to deſtroy the 


Indians as a ſportſman does to kill the game he pur- 
ſues. | 1 


While Mr Cook coaſted the iſlands of New Zealand, 
he was ſometimes in the moſt imminent danger of be- 
| In the latitude of 352 ſouth, and 
in the midſt of ſummer in that climate, he met with 
ſuch a pale of wind as he ſcarce ever experienced be- 


fore; ſo that he was no leſs thanthree weeks in get- 


ting ten leagues to the weſtward, and two more before 
he could get 30 leagues farther. Fortunately, how- 
ever, they were all this time a conſiderable way from 
land, otherwiſe it is probable that the ſtorin muſt have 
proved fatal, „ : 

Mr Cook having ſpent ſix months in circumnaviga- 
ting and fully exploring the iflandsof New Zealand, he 


| failed from thence on the 31ſt of March 1770. It maſt 


be obſerved, however, that the extreme hoſtility ma- 
nifeſted by the inhabitants in that part of the ifland 
where he firſt arrived, was not univerſally diffuſed, 
bat that a friendly intercourſe was for a long time main- 
tained with thofe about Queen Charlotte's Sound, From 
New Tealand he proceeded to New Holland, and on 
the 23th of April came in ſight of Botany Bay. Here 


all their endexyours to induce the natives to have any 


intercourſe with them proved ineffectual, tho' happily 
there was 10 blood ſpilt in any quarrel. 
During their navigation round New Holland, the 
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and 8 fathoms, in the ſpace of a few minutes. 
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coaſis of which are full of dangerous rocks and ſhoals, 
our navigators were brought iu o a more perilous ſitua- 
tion than ever; and from which the eſcape was ſo ex- 
traordinary, that it deſerves a particular relation, 
This happened on the 1oth of June 1770, as they 
purſued their courſe from "Trinity Bay, and nearly in 
the latitude atl:pncd to the itlands diſcovered by Qui- 
ros. At that ting they had the advantage of a fine 
breeze and a cicar moonlight; and in ſtanding off 
from ſix till ncar nine o'clock, the ſhip had deepened 
her water from 14 to 21 fathoms; but while the na- 
vigators were at ſupper, it ſuddenly ſhoaled to 12, 10, 
Every 
thing was then ready for putting the ſhip about, when 
they ſuddenly got into deep water again, and continued 
in 20 and 21 ſathoms for ſome time, ſo that the gentle- 
men went to bed in perfect ſecurity. A little before 


eleven, however, the water ſhoaled at once from 20 to 


17 fathoins ; and before the lead could be heaved again, 
the ſhip truck, and remained immoveable, excepting 
as far as ſhe was heaved up and down and daſhed 
againſt the rocks by the ſurge. 


ledge of a rock, and Jay in a hollow within it, where 
there v/cre in ſome places from three to four fathoms 
water, and in others ſcarce as many feet : the ſheath- 
ing boards were disjoined, and floating round the ſhip 


in great numbers; and at laſt the falſe keel alſo was 


deſtroyed, while the rock kept grating her bottom 
with ſuch force as to be heard in the fore ſtore-room. It 
was now neceilary to lighten the ſhip as much as poſ- 
ſible ; and this was done with all expedition to the 
amount of. more than 50 tons. 
Iith of June they diſcovered the land at about eight 
leagues diſtance, without any iſland between, on which 
they could have been ſent aſhore in the event of the 


ſhip going to pieces, that ſo they might have been car- 


ried to the main land by turns. To add to their diſ- 
treſs, the ſhip drew ſo much water, that it could ſcarce 


The alarm was now 
univerſal, and not indeed without the greateſt reaſon. 


It appeared that the veſſel had been lifted over the 


In the morning of the 


Cook. 


be kept under by three pumps. Laſtly, it appeared, : 


that even the riſing of the tide, on which they had 
ultimately depended for relief, was inſufficient to 
anſwer the purpoſe, as the day-tide fell conſiderably 
ſhort of that in the night-time. Having therefore 
lightened the ſhip ſtill further, by throwing out eve 

thing that could poſſibly be ſpared, they waited with 


patience for the next tide; when, after incredible ex- 


ertion, the ſhip righted, and they got her over the 
ledge of the rock into deep water. By continual la- 
bour, however, the men were at laſt ſo much exhauſted, 
that they could not ſtand to the pumps more than five 


or ſix minutes at a time; after which they threw 


themſelves flat on the deck, though a ſtream of wa- 
ter between three and four inches deep ran over it; 
and in this fituation they lay till others, exhauſted 
as well as themſelyes, took their places, on which they 
ſtarted up again, and renewed their exertions. In 
this dreadful extremity Mr Monkhouſe, a midſhipman, 
propoſed the expedient of fothering the ſhip, as it is 
called, by which means he ſaid he had ſeen a mer- 
chant ſhip brought from Virginia to London after ſhe 
had ſprung a leak that admitted more than four feet 
water in an hour, The expedient being approved of, 


it was put into execution in the following manner. He 
took 
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Cook, took a lower ſtudding-ſail, and having mixed a large mile. The mate being ſent out to examine this Cock. 


A quantity of oakum and wool together, ſtitched them opening, reported that it was not more than the 
Lk by handtuls as lightly as poſſible ; the whole be- 


ing afterwards ſpread over with the dung of the ſheep 
and other filth. The fail was then hauled under the 
ſhip's bottom by means of ropes which kept it ex- 
tended, When it came under the leak, the wool and 
oakim, with part of the ſail, were forced inwards by 
the preſſure of the water, Which thus prevented its 
_ own ingreſs in ſuch an effectual manner, that one 
pump, inſtead of three, was now ſufficient to keep it 
under, Thus they got the ſhip into a convenient port 
on the coaſt of New Holland, where there was an op- 
portunity of fully repairing her defects. Here they 
diſcovered that their preſervation had not been owing 
entirely to the expedient abovementioned ; for one of 
the holes was in a great meaſure filled up by a piece 
of rock which had broken off and ſtuck in it; and 
this hole was ſo large, that had it not been filled up 
in the manner juſt mentioned, they muſt undoubtedly 
have periſhed notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance that 
could have been derived from the pumps. 
The dangers they ſuſtained in navigating this coaſt 
were innumerable, inſomuch that for very near tEree 
months they were obliged to have a man conſtantly 
in the chains heaving the lead. They were always 
entangled among — 5 and ſhoals, which could not 
have failed to deſtroy a leſs experienced navigator ; and 
even Mr Cook, with all his ſigacity, could not ſome- 
times have extricated himſelf, had it not been for the 
favourable interpoſition of ſome natural events, which 
no human penetration could foreſee or have the leaſt 
dependence upon. Of this we ſhall only give the fol- 
lowing inſtance, Having ar laſt, as they thought, 
got ſafely over the vaſt reefs of ſunk rocks with 
which the coaſt of New Holland is ſurrounded, they 
flattered themſelves that all danger was paſſed, and 
the vaſt ſwell of the water convinced them that they 
were now in the open occan. The remembrance of 
former dangers, however, induced them frequently to 
take the precaution of ſounding; notwithſtanding 
which, in the latitude of about 147% S. they foun 
themſclves one morning only about a mile diſtant from 


the moſt hideous breakers, thouph the ſea all around 


was unfathomable. Their ſituation was rendered vc 
more dreadful by its being a dead calm, at the ſame 
time that they were carried towards the rock with 
ſuch rapidity, that by the time they had got the ſhip's 
head turned by means of the boats, ſhe was ſcarcely 
100 yards diſtant from it. Their only reſource then 
was to tow the ſhip, if poſſible, by means of the boats 
and pinnace, out of a ſituation ſo very perilous ; but 
all their efforts would have been unſucceſsful, had not 
a breeze of wind ſprang up, which, though too light 
to have been noticed at any other time, was found to 
ſecond their efforts ſo effectually, that the ſhip began 
to move perceptibly from the reef in an oblique di- 
rection: during the time that this breeze laſted, 
which was not more than ten minutes, they had made 
a conſiderable way. A dead calm ſucceeding, they 
began to loſe ground, and in 2 little time were dri- 


ven within 200 yards of the rocks: but fortunate- 


ly the breeze returned, and laſted ten minutes more; 

during which time a ſinall opening was perceived in 

the reef at the diſtance of about a quarter of a 
Vol. V. i 


 lieyed. 


length of the ſhip in breadth, but that there was 
ſmooth water within, On this it was determined 
to puſh into it by all means. The attempt fail- 
ed of ſucceſs; as juſt when they had brought the 
ſhip with great labour to the month of the opening, 
they found a current ſetting out from it by reaſon of 
the tide now beginning to ebb. But thongh their 
hopes were diſappointed in getting through the open- 
ing, they were, by the current ſetting out from it, drj- 
ven in a very ſhort time to the diſtance of a quarter of 
a mile from the rocks; and by dint of towing and other 
excrtions, they were got by noon to the diſtance of 
two miles. This temporary dcliverance, however, 
afforded but ſmall proſpect of being ultimately re- 
They had ſtill no other expectation than 

of being forced back into their former ſitnation by 
the return of the tide; but happily they now per- 
ceived another opening about a mile to the weſt- 
ward, Mr Hicks the lieutenant being ſent to exa- 
mine this opening, returned with an account of its be- 
ing narrow and hazardous, but capable of being paſ- 
ſed. To this place therefore the ſhip was directed by 
every poſſible means; and a light breeze happening to 
ſpring up, they fortunately reached it, and were in- 
ſtantly hurried through with great rapidity by the cur- 
rent of the returning tide; Which, had it not been for 
this opening, would undoubtedly have daſhed them to 
pieces againſt the rocks, | 8 
From the time they quitted the coaſt of New Hol- 
land till their arrival at Batavia in the iſland of Java, 
our navigators met with no other danger but what is 
common in ſea-yoyages. They were obliged -to ſtay 
for ſome time at this place to repair their damages; 


and on viewing the condition of the ſhip, found they 


had more reaſon than ever to admire the manner in 
which they had been preſerved. Both the falſe-keel 
and main- keel were greatly injured ; great part of the 
ſheathing was torn oft ; ſeveral of the planks were much 
damaged, and among theſe there were two, and half of 
another, which for ſix feet in length were not above 
the eighth part of an inch in thickneſs, beſides being 
penetrated with worms quite to the timbers. Here 
the crew were exceſlively annoyed by ſickneſs, which 
obliged them to remain much longer than they would 
otherwiſe have done: and it is worthy of notice, that 
every one of the crew was ill excepting the ſail- maker, 

an old man between 70 and 2o years of age, and who 
was drunk every night. Poor Tupia, with his boy 
Tayctto, fell ſacrifices to the unhealthineſs of the cli- 
mate, as well as the ſurgeon, three ſeamen, and Mr 
Green's ſervant, Nor did the evil ſtop here ; for on 
their ſetting out from Batavia, the ſeeds of diſcaſe 
which had been received there broke out in the moſt 
violent and fatal manner, inſomuch that in the courſe 
of about {ix wecks there dicd one of Mr Eanks's aſ- 
ſiſtants, by name Mr Sporing, Mr Parkingfon his na- 
tural hiſtory painter, Mr Green the aſtronomer, the 
boatſwain, carpenter, and mate; Mr Monkhouſe the 
midihipman, the corporal of the marines, two of the 
carpenter's crew, and nine ſeamen. Even the jolly old 
ſail-maker could now hold out no longer; bat whe- 
ther his death might not in ſome micaſure be attributed 
to his being Jeſs plentifully ſupplicd with liquors than 
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on Mr Cook's mind; and perhaps induced him to 
direct his attention to thoſe methods of preſerving the 
health of ſeamen which he afterwards put in exccu- 
tion with ſo much ſucceſs. After touching at St 
lelena, they continued their voyage for England, 
where they arrived on the 11th of ſune 1771; and 
on the 29th of Auguſt the ſame year, his Majeſty 
teſtified his approbation of Mr Cook's conduct by ap- 
pointing him a captain in the navy. On this occaſion 
Mr Cook wiſhed to have been advanced to the rank of 
poſt- captain, which, though not more profitable than 


the other, is more honourable ; but this being incon- 


ſiſtent with the rules of preferment in the navy, the 
carl of Sandwich, at that time at the head of the ad- 
miralty, could not agree to it. 
Captain Cook was not allowed to remain long in- 
active. The idea of a ſouthern continent had long 
been entertained, and Mr Dalrymple had renewed the 
attention of rhe public towards the queſtion, by his 
hiſtorical collection of voyages to the Pacific Ocean, 
publiſhed in two quarto volumes, one in 1770, the 
other in 1771. To determine the matter finally, Cap- 
rain Cook was again ſent cut: and the object of this 
voyage was not merely to ſettle the queſtion juſt men- 
tioned, but to extend the geopraphy of the globe to 
its utmoſt limits, That the undertaking might be 
carried on with the greater advantage, it was deter- 
mined to employ two ſhips, on the choice and equip- 
ment of which the utmoſt attention was beſtowed, 
The ſucceſsful voyage which had already been made 
in the Endeavour, A ke the idea of that Ihip be- 
ing a proper model for the two which were to be ſent 
out; and the opinion of Lord Sanwich concurring 
with the general idea, two veſſels, conſt ructed by the 


ſame perſon who had built the Endeavour, were pur- 


chaſed for the voyage. Theſe were about 14 or 16 


months old at the time they were purchaſed ; and in 


the opinion of Captain Cook, were as fit for the pur- 


poſe as if they had been but newly built, The larger 


of the two, of 462 tons burden, was named the Reſo- 
I1tion ; the ſmaller, of 336 tons, had the name of the 
Adventure; the complement of men on board the 
ſormer, of which Captain Cook was commander, be- 
ing 112; on the latter, commanded by Mr Tobias Fur- 
ncaux, 81. In their equipment, every article that 
could be ſuppoſed neceſſary, however much out of the 
common line, was procured, and cvery circumſtance 
that could be ſuppoſed to contribute to the ſucceſs of 
the voyage was attended to in the moſt ſcrupulous 
manner. Beſides the uſual ſtores and proviſions, 211 
of which were of the beſt Kinds, the fps were fur- 
niſhed with malt, ſour Kront, ſalted cabbage, portable 
ſoup, falop, innſtard, marmalade of carrots, beer, and 
inſplſſated wort, Mr Hodges, an excellent landſcape 
painter, was engaged to make drawings and paintings 
of ſuch objects as required them, Mr John Reinhold 
Forſter, with his ſon, were both engaged, in order to 
explore and collect the natural hiſtory of the countries 
through which they paſſed; and laſtly, that nothing 
might be wanting to render the voyage as complete as 
poAble, Mr William Wales and Mr William Bayley 
were engaged by the board of longitude to make c- 
I Hial obſervations. They were furniſhed with the 
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Cook, formerly, might have deſerved inquiry, Theſe unfor- 
uuvnate events probably made a contiderable impreſſion 
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beſt inſtruments of every Lind, and among the reſt Cook; 
with four time-pieces ; three conſtructed by Mr w—w— 


Arnold, and one by Mr Kendal on Mr Harriſon's 
priaciples, | 

At Plymouth Captain Cook reccived his inſtruc- 
tions; Which were not only to (ail round the globe, 
but to ſail round it in high ſouthern latitudes, and to 
make ſuch traverſes as might finally reſolve the queſtion 
concerning the ſouthern continent, In purſuance of 
theſc inſtructions he ſet {ail on the 13th of July 1772, 
and on the 29th of the ſame month reached the Ma- 
deiras, As he procecded afterwards in his voyage, he 
made three puncheons of beer from the inſpiſſated wort 
carried out along with him, and found it excellently - 
to anſwer the purpoſe, provided the material could 


have been kept without fermentation in its inſpiſſated 


ſtate ; but as this was found impoſlible, the expedient 
ſeems to have failed. In this voyage, however, ile 
Captain uſed with the greateſt ſucceſs ſuch methods as 


appeared likely to contribute to the preſervation of the 


hcalth of his men. In rainy weather, he took care 
that the ſhip ſhould be aired and dried by means of 
fires made between the decks, the damp places were 
ſmoked, and the people were ordered to air their bed- 
ding, and waſh and dry their clothes, wheneyer an op- 
portunity offered. Thus he reached the Cape of Good 
Hope without having a ſingle man ſick. Having left 
it, and Kept on his courſe to the ſouthward, he ſoon 
began to mcet with cold and ſtormy weather, by which 
he loſt almoſt the whole of his live ſtock of ſheep, hogs, 
and geeſe, The bad effects of this ſtormy weather up- 
on the men were guarded againſt by an addition to 
their clothing, and giving them a dram on particular 
occaſions. On the Path of December, being in the 
latitude of 50? 40“, he fell in with iſlands of ice, and 
continued among them in various latitndes till the 
17th of January 1773 ; when he ſet ſail for new Zea- 
land, which he reached on the 27th. 

The reception of our navigator by the new Zealan- 
ders was now much more friendly than in the former 
voyage, ſo that there were no conteſts with the na- 
tives; nor did Captain Cook obſerve any one of thoſe 
whom he had ſeen before, neither was there the ſmal- 
leſt remembrance of former hoſtilities, Having ſtaid 
in this country till the 7th of June, our navigators ſet 
ſail for Otaheite ; but during the voyage the crews of 
both ſhips were attacked by the ſcurvy. Thoſe of the 
Adventure were in a very ſickly ſtate ; the cook was 
dead, and 20 of her beſt men Incapable of duty. On 
board the reſolution matters were much better ; and 
the only xcaſon that could be conjectured for the dif- 
ference was, that the people of the Adventure had 
been in an habit of body more inclined to the ſcurvy 
than thoſe of the Reſolution, and had eat fewer vege- 
tables. Here it was obſerved, that the averſion of ſca- 
men to a change of diet is ſo great, that it can only 
be overcome by the ſteady and perſevering example of 
a commander, While he remained at New Zealand, 
the Captain had diſcovered a tree which preatly re- 
ſembled the American black ſpruce. Perſuaded, 
therefore, that it would be attended with cet 
equally ſalutary on the health of the people, he em- 
ployed them in brewing beer from it. This was 
done while they continued at Duſky bay, in order to 
ſupply the want of yegetables, which were not to Le 
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Captain Cook 
himſelf went to look out for antiſcorbutic vegetables; 
and returned in a very {hort time with a boat-load of 
ſcurvy-graſs, celery, &c. 
peas aud wheat; and though ſome of the pcople diſ- 
liked them at firſt, they ſoon became fo ſenſible of 
their good effects, that they cheerfully followed the 
example of the reſt ; and the freedom of the crew from 
the ſcuryy and other diitempers was by every one at- 
tributed to the New Zealand ſpruce beer and vege- 
tables. From this time forward the Captain had ſcarce 
occaſion to give orders for gathering vegetables when 
they came to any land. | 
During this voyage Captain Cook experienced ano- 
ther narrow eſcape from ſhipwreck, Being becalmed 
at the diſtance of half a league from a reef of rocks 
near Oſnaburg iſland, it was found neceſlary to order 
out the boats to tow off the ſhips ; but this was found 
impoſſible. The calm continuing, and the ſituation 
of our navigators becoming every moment more dan- 
gerous, the Captain attempted to get through an 
opening in the reef which he had judged practicable: 
but on approaching it, found that there was not ſuf- 
ficient depth of water; at the ſame time that the 
draught of the tide through it forced the ſhip thither in 
a manner ſcarce to be reliſted. One of the warping ma- 
chines, with about 400 fathoms of 2 was then or- 
dered out, but did not produce any effect. They were 
within two cables length of the breakers, and no bot- 
tom could be found for caſting anchor. Having no 
other reſource, however, they did drop an anchor; 
but before it took hold, the Reſolution was in lefs 
than three fathoms of water, and ſtruck at every fall of 
the ſea, which broke violently cloſe under her ſtern, 
threatening deſtruction to every one on board, At 
laſt the tide ceaſing to act in the ſame direction, the 
boats were ordered to try to tow off the veſſel; in 
which being aſſiſted by the land-breeze, which fortu- 
nately ſprung up at that inſtant, they with much labour 
ſucceeded. | 
_ Having ſpent a conſiderable time in the South Sea 
iſlands, Captain Cook returned to New Zealand, and 
from thence ſet ſail for the ſouthern part of the conti- 
nent of America. Here he explored all the iſlands in 
the neighbourhood, and then returned to England, 
where he arrived in ſafety on the 3oth of July 1774, 
Having been abſent three years and 18 days; and in all 
that time loſt only one man, who died of a conſump- 


tion probably begun before he ſet out on the voy- 


The reception our navigator now met with was ſuit- 
ed to his merit. He was immediately raiſed to the 
rank of poſt-captain, and ſoon after unanimouſly elec- 
ted a member of the Royal Society; from whom he 
received the prize of the gold medal for the beſt expc- 
rimental paper that had appeared throughout the year, 
It was the cuſtom of Sir John Pringle, at the delivery 
of this medal, annually to make at elaborate diſcourſe, 
containing the hiſtory of that part of ſcience for which 
the medal was given; and as the ſubje& of Captain 
Cook's paper (the means of preſerving. the health of 
ſeamen) was analogous to the profeſſion of Sir John 
Pringle himſelf as a phyſician, he had the greater op- 
portunity of diſplaying his cloquence on the occaſion, 


E 
Cock. Procured there; but on removing to Queen Charlotte's 
—— Sound, they were more fort1nate, 


Theſe were boiled with the 


The ſpcech he made was in the higheſt degree honour- 
able to Captiin Cook, He rcmarkcd, that the Society 
had never more meritorioully beſtowed the medal than 
on the perſon who now received it, © If- (ſays he) 
Rome decreed the civic crown to bim who ſaved the 
life of a ſingle citizen, what wreaths are due to the 
man who, having himſelf ſaved many, perpetuates in 
your Tranſactions the means by which Britain may 
now, on the moſt diſtant voyages, preſerve numbers of 


her intrepid ſons, ker mariners ; who, braving every 


danger, have ſo liberally contribued to the fame, to 
the opulence, and to the maritime empire of the coun- 


try!“ Theſe honourable teſtimonics of the public re- 
gard, however, Captain Cook did not receive, being 


already embarked on another voyage, from which hs 


never returned. 


The third voyage of this celebrated navigator was 


not undertaken by any expreſs command of his Ma- 


jeſt7. Captain Cook had already done ſo much, that 
it was thought but reaſonable he ſhould now ſpend the 
remainder of his life in quiet; and in order to enable 
him to do this in the more comfortable manner, beſides 
his rank of poſt-captain in the navy, he was alſo made 
a captain in Greenwich. Still, however, there were 
ſome points in the ſcience of geography which had very 
much engaged the attention of the public, and were in- 


deed of ſuch importance as to become a national concern. 


Theſe were to diſcover the connection between Aſia and 
America, and to determine whether there was not a poſ- 
ſibility of ſhortening the paſlage to the Eaſt Indies by 
ſailing round the northern parts of the continents of 
Europe and Aſia, Many attempts, indeed, had already 
been made by various navigators of different nations ; 
but all of them had failed, and, what was worſe, had 
left the point ſtill undetermined. An act of parlia- 
ment had been paſled in 1745, by which a reward of 
L.20,000 was held out to the ſhips of any of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects for accompliſhing this important voy- 


age, but without mentioning any thing of thoſe be- 


longing to his Majeſty ; and this reward was further 
confined to the finding out of the north-weſt paſſage 
to the Eaſt Indies through Hudſon's Bay. In the 
year 1776, however, both the errors juſt mentioned 
were corrected, It was now enacted, “ That if any 
ſhip belonging to any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, or to 
his Majeſty, ſhall find ont, and fail through, any paſ- 
ſage by ſea between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
in any direction or parallel of the northern hemiſphere, 


to the northward of the 52d degree of northern lati- 


tude ; the owners of ſuch ſhips, if belonging to any 


of his Majcſty's ſubjects, or the commanders, officers, 


and ſeamen, of ſuch ſhip belonging to his Majeſty, 
ſhall receive, as a reward for ſuch diſcoyery, the ſum 
of L.20,000. | 

It was not, as has already been hinted, now deem- 


ed proper to ſolicit Captain Cook to undergo freſh 


dangers by undertaking a voyage of this kind; ne- 
vertheleſs, as he was univerſally looked upon to be 
the fitteſt perſon in the kingdom for the purpoſe, the 
eyes of every perſon were tacitly fixed upon him: he 
was conſulted on every thing relating to it, and ſoli- 
cited to name the perſon whom he judged moſt proper 
to conduct it. To determine this point, Captain Cook, 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, and Mr Stephens, were invited to 
the houſe of Lord Sandwich to dinner; where, beſides 
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the expedition, many things were ſaid concerning the 
nature of the deſign. They enlarged upon its gran- 
deur and dignity, its conſequences to navigation and 
ſcience, and the completeneſs it would give to the 
whole ſyſtem of diſcoveries ; until at laſt Captain Cock 
was ſo much inflamed by the repreſentation of ihe im- 
portance of the voyage, that he ſtarted up, and declared 
that he would conduct it himſclf, This was what the 
pore preſent had deſired, and probably expected; 
is offer was cherefore inſtantly laid before the king, 
and Captain Cook appointed commander of the Ex- 
pedition by the 10th of February 1776. At the ſame 
time it was agreed, that on his return from the voyage 
he ſhould be rcſtored to his place at Greenwich ; and 
if no vacancy occurred during the interval, the officer 
who mee 4 him was to relign in his favour, 
inſtractions he now received were, that he ſhould at- 
tempt the high latitudes between the continents of 
Alia and America, and if poſſible return to England 
along the northern coaſts of Aſia and Europe. This 
was molt probably the reſult of the Captain's own de- 
liberations, and what had been ſuggeſted by him to Lord 
Sandwich and other people in power, He was par- 
ticularly deſired to ſail firſt into the Pacific Ocean thro” 
the chain of newly diſcovered iſlands which he bad 
lately viſited. After having crolled the equator, and 
paſſed into the northern parts of the occan juſt men- 
tioned, he was then to hold ſuch a courſe as might 
tend to ſettle many intereſting points of geopraphy, 
and produce ſome intermediate diſcoverics, before he 
arrived at the main ſcene of operation, With regard 
to this principal object, he was ordered, immediately 
on his arrival on the coaſt of New Albion, to proceed 
northward as far as the latitude of 65 degrees, without 
loſing any time in exploring creeks or rivers previous 
to his arrival in that latitude : and for his further en- 
couragement, the act of 1745, offering a premium for 
the diſcovery of the paſſage, was amended in the man- 
ner abovementioned. That nothing might be want- 
ing which could promote the e of the grand ex- 
pedition, Lieutenant Pickerſgill was ſent out, in 1776, 
with directions to explore the coaſls of Baflin's Bay; 
and the next year Lieutenant Young was commiſſioned 
not only to examine the weſtern parts of that bay, but 
to endeavour to find a paſſage on that ſide from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, Nothing, however, was 
performed by either of theſe gentlemen which in the 
leaſt could promote Captain Cook's ſucceſs, Two 
veſſels were provided as in the former voyage, viz. the 
| Reſolation and the Diſcovery ; the command of the 
former being given to Captain Cook, and of the latter 
to Captain Charles Clerke. The only thing in which 
the appointment of the Diſcovery differed from that 
of the Reſolution was, that the former had no marine 
officer on board. Every degree of attention was be- 
ſtowed, as in the former voyage, upon the proper 
victualling and other neceſſarics for the two ſhips ; 
and that the inhabitants of thoſe countries which our 
navigator intended to viſit might derive ſome perma— 
nent benefit from the intercourſe they had with him, 
it was determined to ſend abroad a breed of domeſtic 
animals, and likewiſe a quantity of uſeful ſeeds, to be 
left in proper places, With this view, a bull, two 


cows with their calves, and ſeveral ſheep, with hay and 


= 


Cook. the conſideration of the proper officer for conducting 
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corn for their ſubſiſtence, were taken on beard; and Cook, 
it was likewiſe purpoſed to take in others at the Cape 


of Good Hope. A large aſſortment of iron tools and 
trinkets was alſo ſent out; and, in ſhort, every thing 
that could be judged proper cither to conciliate the 
good will of the natives or to prove ſerviceable to 
them, was provided for the yoyage, as well as every 
corvenicnce tor the ſhips companies. In the former 
voyage Captain Cook had brought along with him a 
native of one of the South Sea iſlands, named Cima, 
who reſided in England during the interval between 
the ſecond and third voyages, and was now happy at 
getting au opportunity of returning to his own coun- 
try. Though he could by no means complain of the 
entertainment he had met with in England, the idea 
of returning home loaded with treaſure, which might 
enable him to make a figure among his countrymen, 
ſoon overcame all uncaſy ſenſations which the leaving 
of his Engliſh friends might excite, His majeſty had 
taken care to furniſh him with every thing that could 
poſlibly be of uſe When he came to his native country; 
and he had beſides received ſeveral valuable preſents 
from Lord Sandwich, Sir Joſeph Banks, and ſeveral 
ladies and gentlemen of his acquaintance ; ſo that 
nothing was omitted which could poſlibly be done to 
convey, by his means, to the inhabitants of the South, 
Sea iilands an idea of 4he Britiſh power and great» 
Every thing being prepared for the voyage, our na- 
vigator ſet ſail from the Nore on the 25th of June 
1776 ; but by reaſon of ſome delay in receiving his in- 
ſtructions, did not leave Plymouth till the x2th of July. 
He had not been long at ſea before he began his 
operations for preſerving the health of his people ; 
which were found equally efficacious in this as in the 
former voyage. Finding his ſtock of provender for 
the animals on board likely to run ſhort, he touched 
at Tencriffe, in order to procure a ſupply, having 
judged that to be a more proper place than Madeira 
for the purpoſe. On ſailing from thence he ran a 
great riſk of running upon ſome ſunk rocks. on the 
iſland of Bonaviſta ; but in this, as well as on other 
occaſions of danger, he behaved with the ſame judge- 
ment, coolneſs, and preſence of mind, that diſtinguithed 
him throughout the whole courſe of his life. On the 
12th of Auguſt he arrived before Port Praya, in one 
of the Cape de Verde iſlands named St Jago, but not 
finding it neceſſary to go in there, he continued his 
voyage to the ſouthward, The weather now be- 

coming gloomy and rainy, required a continuance of 


the methods he had already practiſed for preſerving 


the health of his people; and, as formerly, they were 
attended with the greateſt ſucceſs. In this voyage, 
the effect of theſe precautions was the more remark- 
able, as at this time the ſeams of the veſſel were opened 
to ſuch a degree as to admit the rain, ſo that ſcarce 
any perſon on board could he dry in his bed; and all 
the officers in the gun-room were driven out of their 
cabins by the water which came through the ſides. 
Such was the humanity of the commander, however, 
that while the ſhips continued at ſea, he would not 
truſt the workmen over their ſides to repair the de- 
fects, though caulkers were employed in the inſide as 
ſoon as ſettled weather returned. On the 1ſt of 
September our ravigators croſſed the equator, and 4a 

We 


A Cape of Good Hope. 


iu the dark.” 
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the 18th of October anchored in Table Bay at tlie 
Here they met with a violent 
tempeſt, the effects of which were felt both on ſea and 
land. It laſted three days, and the Reſolution was 


the only ihip in the bay that rode out the ſtorm with 


out dragging her anchors. On the ſhore the tents and 
obſcryatory were deſtroyed, and the aſtronomical qua- 
draut narrowly eſcaped irreparable damage. The Diſ- 
covery, which had been ſome time later in failing 
from England, was driyen off the coaſt, and did not 
arrive till the 10th of November, 

Whilethey remained in this place, a diſaſter happen- 
ed which threatened the loſs of moſt of their live ſtock. 


The bull and two cows had been put aſhore to graze - 


a nong other cattle : but captain Cook had been advi- 
ſcd to keep the ſheep, 16 in number, near the tents, 
where they were penned in every night. Some dogs 
having got in among them in the night-time, killed 
four, and diſperſed the reſt. Six of them were reco- 


vered the next day, but the two rams and two of the fi- 


neſt ewes in the flock were miſſing. The captain applied 
to Baron Flettenburgh the governor; but all his endea- 
vours were unſucceſsful, until he employed ſome of the 


meaneſt and loweſt of the people, fellows whoſe cha- 


rater was, that for a ducatoon they would cut their 
maſters throat, burn the houſe over his head, and bury 
himandhis whole family in aſhes. This is mentioned as 


an inſtance how far the boaſted policy of the Dutch go- 


vernment at the Cape of Good Hope falls ſhort of its 
alledged perfection. After all, two of the fineſt ewes 
in the flock were miſſing, and never could be recover- 
ed, The captain, therefore, to repair the loſs, and 
to make an addition to his original ſtock, purchaſed 
two young bulls, two ſtone horſes, two mares, two 
heifers, two rams, ſeveral ewes and goats, with ſome 
rabbits and poultry ; when, having finiſhed all his bu- 


ſineſs, he ſet ſail on the 3zoth of November, though it 


was not till the 3d of December that he got clear of 
land. Soon after his putting to ſea, he had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe ſeveral of the goats, eſpecially the males, 
together with ſome ſheep ; and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that the reſt of the cattle were preſcrved, by 
reaſon of the ſhip toſſing and tumbling about in a very 
heavy ſca. Having explored ſome deſolate iſlands in the 
ſouthern ſeas, Captain Cook ſct ſail for New Zealand. 
During this part of the voyage, our navigators were 
involved in fo thick a fog, that, according to the au- 
thors of Captain Cook's life, © they ſailed 300 leagues 
The firſt land they afterwards reached 
wasNew Holland; where, having remained till the zoth 
of January 1777, they ſet ſail for New Zealand, and on 
the r2thof February they anchored in Queen Charlotte's 
Sound. Here the people were ſhy and timcrous, on 
account of their having formerly deſtroyed 10 of Cap- 


tain Furneaux's people who had been ſent aſhore to 


gather vegetables, The cauſe of the quarrel could not 
be known, as none of the party were left alive to tell 
the news. Lieutenant Burney, who went aſhore in 
queſt 0” them, found only ſome fragments of their bo- 
dies; from which it appeared that they had been Kill- 
ed and eaten by the ſav ges. It was not the intention 
of Captain Cook, at this diſtance of time to reſent the 
injary ; he even refuſed to put to death a chief named 
Kahoora, who as he was informed by the natives them- 
ſelves had Killed Mr Rowe the commander of the par- 


CT 
ty. He was, however, particularly careful that no Cook, 
opportunity ſhonld now be given the ſavages of com- 
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mitting fuch an action with impunity ; and With this 
vic a boat was never ſent onſhore without being well 
armed, and the men under the command of ſuch offi- 
cers as could be depended upon. The New Zealanders 
were no ſooner attured of Captain Cook's pacific diſ- 
poſition, than they threw aſide their fears and ſuſpi- 
cions, and entered into a commercial intercourſe with 
the people. It would have been the leſs excuſable in 
Captain Cook to have revenged at this time the maſ- 
ſacre of Mr Rowe's party, as he was aſſured that the 
quarrel] originated from ſome petty thefts of the ſavages, 
which were too haſtily reſented on the part of the Bri- 
tiſh ; and had it not been for this, no miſchief would 
have happened. 3 | | 

On the 25th of February our navigator left New 


Zealand, taking with him, at the requeſt of Omai 


two boys, the eldeſt about 18 and the youngeſt about 
10. Theſe were ſoon cured of their paſſion for tra- 
velling, being both violently ſea-fick : but as it was 
then too late to repent, they expreſſed their grief in 
loud and almoſt continual lamentation ; and this in a 
kind of ſong which ſeemed to conſiſt of the praiſes of 
their native country, whence they were now to be ſe⸗ 
parated for ever. By degrees, however, the ſca- ſick- 
neſs abated, their lamentations became leſs frequent, 
and at laſt ceaſed entirely ; their native country was 
forgotten, and they appeared to be as firmly attached 
to their new friends the Engliſh as if they had been 
born among them, | . 
So much time was now ſpent in failing up and down 


in the Pacific Ocean, where ſcycral new iflands were 


diſcovered, that Captain Cook judged it impoſſible to 
accompliſh any thing for this year in the high northern 
latitudes ; for which reaſon he deicrmined to bear a- 
way for the Friendly Iflands, in order to ſupply him- 
ſelf with thoſe neceſſaries which he had found impoſ- 
ſible to be got at any of the iſlands which he had juſt 
diſcovered. In his run thither ſeveral new iſlands were 


viſited ; and in proſecuting theſe diſcoverics our navi- 


gator once more narrowly eſcaped being ſhipwrecked, 
The danger at this time aroſe from a low ſandy 
iſland, which theReſolution was very near running upon. 


From this ſhe was only ſaved by the circumſtance of 


all the men having been accidently called upon deck 
to put the veſſel about, and moſt of them doing at 
their ſtations when the danger was diſcovered. Soon 
after this both ſhips ſtruck e os ſome ſunk coral 
rocks, but happily were got off without damage. 
After a ſtay of between two and three months, 
Captain Cook took leave of the Friendly Iſlands on the 
13th of July 1777; and on the 12th of Auguſt 
reached Otaheite, where he introduced Omai to his 
country people, and whoſe reception by them is par- 
ticularly rclated under the next article, Here the 
Captain found the people of Otaheite ready to engage 
in a war with thoſe of Eimeo ; but though ſtrongly 
ſolicited by the former to aſſiſt them in an expedition 
againſt their enemies, he refuſed to take any concern 
in the affair, alleging, by a way of excuſe, that the 


people of Eimeo had never offended him. This ſeemed 


to ſatisfy moſt of the chieſs: but one, named Towha, 
was ſo much diſpleaſed, that Captain Cook could ne- 
ver regain his favour, Heeven threatened, that as 
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- war upon Otoo, one of the princes ot theſe iilands whom 
he knew to be in ſtrict ſriendſhip with him; but from 
this he was deterred by the Captain's threatening to 
return and chaſtiſe him if he made any ſuch attempt. 
As a mark of Otoo's friend/hip, he gave our naviga- 
tor a canoe, which he delired him to carry to the king 
of Britain, having nothing elſe, as he ſaid, worth his 
Acceptance. | 
From Otahcite Captain Cook proceeded to Eimeo 
where, on account of ſome thefts committed by the 
natives he was obliged to commence holtilites, by 
burning a number of their war canoes and even ſome 
houſes, Theſe trauſadtions gave him much concern: 
and the more that he had been ſo much ſolicited to 
make war on theſe people by his friends at Otaheite, 
to whoſe entreaties he had refuſed to liſten, From 
Eimeo he procceded to Huaheine, where he ſaw Omai 
finally fettled, and left with him the two New Zealand 
youths already mentioned, 
ſo mach attached to the Engliſh, that it was neceſſary 
to carry him out of the ſhip and put him aſhore by 
force, During his ſtay on this iſland, the Captain was 
obliged to paniſhi a thief with greater ſeverity than he 
had ever done before, viz. by cauſing his head and 
beard to be ſhaved, and his cars cut off, Some other 
diſagreeable tranſactions took place, particlarly the 
deſertion of two of his people, who were not recovered 
without the greateſt difficulty. 
excrtions for their recovery, he found it neceſſary to 
detain the fon, daughter, and ſon-in-law, of the chicf 
of an iſland named Otaha. This had almoſt produc 
very ſerious conſequences, the natives having form | 
a plot for carrying off Captain Cook himſelt, as We. 
as Captain Clerke and Mr Gore, With regard to the 
commander, they were diſappointed by his own cau- 
tion and vigilance ; but Meſlrs Clerke and Gore were 
in particular danger; and it was only owing to the 
_ circumſtance of one of them havinga piſtol in his hand, 


as they walked together on ſhore, that they were not 
lelzede.. -- 5 


Having left the Society Iſlands, and diſcover- 


ed a new group, which, in honour of his patron 
the Earl of Sandwich, our commander named the 
Sandwich Iſles he ſet out on the 2d of January 1778 
on his voyage northward, In this he was very ſuc- 
ceſsful, aſcertaining the vicinity of the continents of 
Aſia and America, which had never been done, or but 


very imperfectly, before. From theſe deſolate regions 


he returned to the iſland of Oonalaſhka ; whence ha- 


ving refitted and taken in proviſions, he returned to 


the fouthward, and on the 26th of November reached 
the Sandwich Iflands, where he diſcovered a new one 
named Mywee, and on the Zoth of the ſame month 
another of much larger extent, named O- hee. Se- 
ven weeks were ſpent m exploring the coaſts of this 
illand; and during all this time he continued to have 
the mult friendly intercourſe with the people, who 
however, appeared to be much more numerous and 
_powerfal than thofe of any i0and our navigators had 
yet tonched at, Several of the chiefs and principal 
people had attached themſelves greatly to the com- 
manger, and in general the people appeared to be 
much more honeſt in their diſpoſitions than any whom 
ke had ever vilited. But by the time he had finiſhed 
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Cook, ſoon a5 the Captain ſhoald be gone, he would make 


The youngeſt of thele was 


In the courſe of his 
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his circumnavigation of the Iſland, and caſt anchor Cook. 
in a bay called Karatakosa, matters were greatly al 


tered, An Univerſal diſpoittion to theft and plunder 
had now taken place; and in this it was cvident that 
the common people were encouraged by their chiefs, 
who ſharcd = booty with them. Still, however, no 
hoſtilities were commenced ; the greateſt honours were 
paid to the commander; and, on his going aſhore he 
was reccived with ceremonics little ſhort of adoration. 
A vaſt quantity of hogs and other proviſions were 
procured for the ſhips ; and on the 4th of February 
1779, they left the iſland, not without moſt mgani- 
ficent preſents from the chieſs and ſuch as they had 
never before received in any part of the world. Un- 
luckily they met with a ſtorm on the ſixth and ſeventh 
of the ſame month; during which the Reſolution 
ſprung the head of her foremaſt in ſuch a manner that 
they were obliged to return to Karakakooa bay to 
have it repaired. As they returned, Captain Cook 
had an opportunity of ſhowing his humanity to the 
people by the relief he afforded to ſome of their canoes 
which had ſuffered in the ſtorm. The ſame friendly 
intercourſe which had formerly been held with the na- 
tives now commenced, and Captain Cook was treated 
with the uſual honours ; but on the 13th of this month 
it was unhappily broken off on the following account, 


One of the natives being detected in ſtealing the 


tongs from the armourer's forge in the Diſcovery, was 
diſmiſſed with a pretty ſevere flogging ; but this exam- 
ple was ſo far frum being attended with any good effect, 
that in the afternoon another, having ſnatched up the 

tongs and a chiſſel, jumped over board with them and 
ſwam for the ſhore. The maſterand midſhipman were 
inſtantly diſpatched in purſuit of him; but he eſcaped on 
board a canoe, which paddled away ſo quickly that the 
cutter could not come near it. A chief named Pareah, 
who was at this time on board the Reſolution, under- 
ſtanding what had happened, promiſed to go aſhore 


and get back the ſtolen goods; but before this could 


be done the thief had made his eſcape into the coun- 
try. Captain Cook, who was at that time aſhore, 
had endeavoured to intercept the canoe when it land- 


ed, but was led out of the way by ſome of the na- 


tives who pretended to be his guides. The tongs and 
chiſſel, however, were brought back to the maſter as 
he advanced to the landing place ; but he being now 
joined by ſome of the reſt of the people in the pin- 
nance could not be ſatisfied with the recovery of the 
ſtolen goods, but inſiſted upon having the thief, or the 
canoe which carried him, by way of repriſal. On 
his preparing to launch this laſt into the water, he was 
interrupted by Pareah, who inſiſted that it was his 
property, and that he ſhould not take it away, As 
the officer paid no regard to his remonſtrances, Pa- 
reah, who ſcems to have been a very ſtrong man, ſei- 
zed him, pinioned his arms behind, and held him 
faſt by the hair of the head. On this one of the ſailors 
ſtrack the chief with an oar, on which, quitting the 
officer, he inſtantly ſnatched the oar out of the man's 
hand, and broke it in two acroſs his knee, The In- 
dians then attacked the ſailors with ſtones, and ſoon 
drove them to their boats, to which they were for&d 
to ſwim, as they lay at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, 
The officers who could not ſwim retired to a ſmall 
rock, where they were cloſely purſued by the Indians; 
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Cook. and here the maſter narrowly eſcaped with his life, 
till Parcah returned and obliged the Indians to give 


over their attacks. The gentlemen, ſeuſible that Pa- 


reah's preſence alone could protect them, entreated 


him to remain with them till they could be brought 
off in the boats. On his refuſal, the maſter ſet out to 
the place where the obſcrvatories had been erected, for 
farther aſſiſtance ; but Parcah, who met him, and ſuſ- 
pected his errand, obliged him to return. In the 
mean time the multitude had began to break in pieces 
the pinnace, after having taken every thing out of her 
that was looſe: on the return of Pareah, however, 
they were again diſperſed, and ſome of the oars re- 
ſtored, after which the gentlemen were glad to get off 
in ſafety, Before they reached the ſhip Pareah over- 
took them in a canoe, and delivered the midſhipman's 
cap which had been taken from him in the ſcuffle ; he 
alſo joined noſes with them in token of friendſhip, and 
deſired to know whether Captain Cook would kill him 
on account of what had happened. They aſlured 
him that he would not, and made ſigns of reconcilia- 
tion on their part. On this he left them, and pad- 
dled over to the town of Kavaroah ; and that was the 
laſt time that he was ſeen by the Englith. In the night- 
time the ſentinels were much alarmed by ſhrill and 
melancholy ſounds from the adjacent villages, which 
they took to be the lamentations of the women, Next 
day it was found that the large cutter of the Diſco- 
very had been carried off in thenight-time; on which 
Captain Cook ordered the launch and ſmall cutter to 
go under the command of the ſecond lieutenant, and 
to ly off the eaſt point of the bay in order to intercept 
all the canoes that might attempt to get out, and if 
neceſſary to fire upon them. The third lieutenant of 
the Reſolution was diſpatched to the weſtern part of 
the bay on the ſame ſervice; while the maſter was 
ſent in purſuit of a large double canoe already under 
ſail, and making the beſt of her way out of the har- 
bour. He ſoon came up with her, and by firing a 
few ſhots, obliged her to ran on ſhore, aud che In- 
dians to leave her. This was the canoe belonging to 
a chief named usa, Whoſe perſon was reckoned e- 
qually ſacred with that of the King, and to the ne- 
glect of ſecuring him we may attribute the ſucceeding 
diſaſter. Captain Cook now formed the reſolution of 
going in perſon to ſeize the king himſelf in his capi- 
tal of Kavaroah; and as there was reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that he had fled, it was his deſign to ſecure the large 
canoes, which on that account he cauſed to be hauled 
up on the beach. With this view he left the ſhip a- 
boat ſeven o'clock in the morning of Sunday the 1 4th 
of February, being attended by the lieutenant of ma- 


rines, a ſerjeant, corporal, and ſeven private men. 


The crew of the pinnace, under the command of Mr 
Roherts, werealſo armed; and as they rowed towards 
the ſhore, the captain ordered the launch to leave her 
ſtation at the oppoſite point of the bay, in order to 
a Tit his own boat. Having landed with the mariners 
at the upper end of the town, the Indians flocked 
round him, and proſtrated themſ-lyes before him. No 
ſign of hoſtility, nor even much alarm, appeared ; the 
Ling's ſons waited on the commander as ſoon as he 
ſent for them, and by their means he was introduced 
to the king, who readily conſented to go on board; 
but in a little time the Indians began to arm 
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themſelves with long ſpears, clubs, and daggers, Cook; 
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and to put on thick mats which they uſe as defen- 
fire armour. This hoſtile appearance was greatly 
augmented by an unlucky piece of news which was 
Jaſt now brought by a canoe, viz. That one of the In- 
dian chiefs had been killed by the people in the Liſ- 
covery's boats. On this the women, who had hitherto 
ſat on the beach converſing familiarly, and taking 
their breakfaſts, removed, anda confuſed murmur ran 
through the crowd. An old pricſt now appeared with 
a cocoa-nut in his hand, which he held out as a pre- 
ſent to Captain Cook, ſinging all the while, and ma- 
King a moſt troubleſome noiſe as if he meant to divert 
the attention of the Captain and his people from ob- 
ſerving the motions of the Indians, who were now e- 


very where putting on their armour. Captain Cook 


beginning to think his ſituation dangerous, ordered 


the lieutenant of the marines to march towards the 
ſhore, as he himſelf did, having all the while hold of 


the 4 $ hand, who very readily accompanicd him. 
attende 

The Indians made a Jane for them to paſs ; and as the 
diſtance they had to go was only about 50 or 60 


yards, and the boats lay at no more than five or ſix 


yards diſtance from land, there was notthe leaſt appre- 


henſion of the cataſtrophe which enſued. The king's 


youngeſt ſon Keowa went on board the pinnace with- 
out the leaſt heſitation, and the King was about to 
follow, when his wife threw her arms about his neck, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of two chiefs, forced him to 


ſit down. The Captain might now have ſafely got 


aboard, but did not immediately relinquiſh the deſign 
of taking the King along with bim. Finding at laſt, 


however, that this could not be accompliſhed with. 
out a great deal of bloodſhed, he was on the point of. 


giving orders for the people to reimbark, when one 
of the Indians threw a ſtone at him. This inſult was 
returned by the.Captain, who had a double barrelled 
piece, by a diſcharge of ſmall ſhot from one of the bar- 
rels. This had little effect, as the man had a thick 


mat before him; and as he now brandiſhed his ſpear, 


the Captain Knocked him down with his muſket. The 
king's ſon, Keowa, ſtill remained in the pinnace, and 
the detaining him would have been a great check up- 
on the Indians; but unlacklily Mr Roberts, who com- 
manded the pinnace, ſet him aſhore at his own re- 
queſt ſoon after the firſt fire. . In the mean time ano- 
ther Indian was obſerved in the act of hrandiſhing his 
ſpear at the commander ; who thereupon was obliged 
to fire upon him in his own defence, Miſling his 


aim, however, he killed one cloſc by his fide ; upon 


which the ſcrjcant obſerving that he had miſſed the 
man he aimed at, received orders to fire allo, which 
he did, and killed him on the ſpot. This repreſſed 
the foremoſt of the Indians, and made them fall back 
in a body; but they were urged on again by thoſe be- 
hind, and diſcharged a volley of ſtones among the ma- 
rines, who immediately returned it by a general diſ- 
charge of their muſkers ; and this was inſtantly follow- 
ed by a fire from the boats. Captain Cook expreſſed 
his aſtoniſhment at their firing, waved his hand to 
them to ceaſe, and called to the peop'e in the boats 
to come nearer to receive the marines, This order 
was obeyed by Mr Roberts; but the lientenant who 
commanded the launch, inſtead of coming nearer, oe. 
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by his wife, two ſons, and ſcveral chiefs. 
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hands of the barbarians. 
mentioned, Who, by his removing to a diſtance when 
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off io a greater diſtance: and by 1his prepoſterous 


conduct eprived the unfortunate commander of the 


nly chance he had for his life: for now the Indians, 
exaſperated by the fire of the marines, ruſhed in upon 


them aud drove them into the water, lcaving the Cap- 


tain alone upon the rock. A fire indeed was kept up 
by both boats; but the one was too far off, and the 
other crowded with the marines, ſo that they could, 
not direct their fire with proper effect. Captain Cook 
was then obſerved making for the pinnace, wolf rw, 
his muſket under his arm, and holding his other han 

on the back-part of his head to guard it from the 


ſtones. An Indian was ſeen following him, but with 
marks of fear, as he ſtopped once or twice ſeemingly 


undetermined to proceed, At laſt he ſtruck the Cap- 
rain on the back of the head with a club, and then 


precipitately retreated, The latter ſtaggered a few paces, 
and then fell on his hand and one knee, and dropped his 


muſket, Before he could recover himſelf, another In- 
dian ſtabbed him with a dagger in the neck, though 
ſtill without putting an end to his life, He then fell into 
a pool of water knee-decp, where others crowded up- 
on him; but ſtill he ſtruggled violently with them, 
got up his head, and looked towards the pinnace as 
if ſoliciting aſſiſtance. The boat was not above five 
or ſix yards diſtance; but ſach was the confuſed and 
crowded ſtate of the crew, that no aſſiſtance could be 
given him. The Indians then got him under again, 
but in deeper water, though he ſtill continued to ſtrug- 
gle, and once more got his head up; but being quite 
pent, he turncd towards the rock as if to ſupport 
himſelf by it, when a ſavage ſtruck him with a club, 


which probably put an end to his life, as he was never“ 


ſeen to ſtruggle any more, The ſavages hauled his 


lifeleſs body up on the rocks, and uſed it in the moſt 


barbarous manner, ſnatching the daggers out of one 
anothers hands, in order to have the pleaſure of 
mangling it. If any thing could add to the misfor- 
tune of this celebrated navigator's death, it was, that 
even his mangled remains were not ſaved from the 
The lieutenant already 


he ought to have come on ſhore, ſeemed to have been 
the occaſion of his death, returned on board without 
making any attempt to recover his body ; though it 
appeared from the teſtimonies of four or five midſhip- 


men who arrived ſoon after at the fatal ſpot, that 


the beach was almoſt deſerted by the Indians, they 


having at laſt yielded to the continual fire from the 


boats. The officer alleged in his own excuſe for re- 


moving at firſt from the ſhore, that he miſtook the 
ſignals; but be this as it will, the complaints againſt 


him were ſo many and ſo great, that Captain Clerke 


was obliged publicly to take notice of them, and to 
take the depolitions of his accuſers in writing.—Theſe 


papers, however, were not found, and it is ſuppoſed 
that the Captain's bad ſtate of health had induced him 
to deſtroy them. After all we are informed, that, 
in the opinion of, Captain Philips, who commanded | 


the marines, it is very doubtful whether any effectual 
relief could have been given to the commander, even 
it no miſtake had been committed on the part of the 
lieutenant, The author of all the miſchicf was Pa- 


reah, the chief already mentioned, who had cmploy 
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ed people to ſteal the boat in the night-time, The 


king was entirely innocent both of the theft and e 


murder of Captain Cook; but the latter was perpe- 
trated by ſome chiefs who were his near relations. 
The chief who firſt ſtruck him with a club was na- 
med Karimans raha, and he who ſtabbed him with the 
dagger was called No. The latter, Mr Samwell, 
from whole narrative this account is taken obſerves, 
was ſtout and tall, had a fierce look and demeanor, 
and united in his perſon the two propertics of ſtrength 
and agility more than he had ever obſerved in any o- 
ther perſon.— Both of them were held in great eſti- 
mation by their countrymen on account of the hand 
they had in his death. | 

By reaſon of the barbarous diſpoſition of the Indians, 
it was found impoſſible to recover Captain Cook's body 
after the firſt opportunity already mentioned was loſt, By 
dint of threats and negociations, however, ſome of the 


principal parts were procured with great diſſiculty; by 


which means the navigators were enabled to perform 
the Jaſt offices to their much reſpected commander, 
Theſe being put into a coffin, and the ſervice read o- 


ver them, were committed to the deep with the uſual 
military honours on the 21ſt of February 1779. Soon 
after his death a letter was iſſued by M. de Sartine, 
ſecretary to the marine department of France, and ſent 
to all the commanders of French ſhips, importing, 


that Captain Cook ſhould be treated as the commander 
of a neutral and allied power; and that all captains 
of armed veſſels who 5 5 meet with him, ſhould 
make him acquainted wit 

the ſame time let him know, that, on his part, he 
muſt refrain from hoſtilities. This humane and gene- 
rous proceeding, with regard to France, originated 
from M. Turgot; but the thought ſeems firſt to have 
ſtruck Dr Franklin, Thus much at leaſt is certain, 


that the doctor, while ambaſſador from the United 
States, wrote a circular letter to the American naval 


commanders ſomething to the purport of that already 
mentioned. The Spaniards, however, acted in a ve- 


ry different manner, having given orders to ſeize 


Captain Cook if an opportunity of doing it ſhould oc- 
cur, from a fooliſh idea that the knowledge of the 
weſtern coaſt of America, or of a northern paſſage 
into the Pacific Ocean, might be attended with conſe- 
quences prejudicial to their dominions in that quarter 
of the globe, | | 


Captain Cook was a man of plain addreſs and ap- 


OY but well looked, and upwards of ſix feet 
igh. His head was ſmall, and he wore his hair, 
which was brown, tied behind. His face was full of 
expreſſion ; his noſe exceedingly well ſhaped ; his eyes, 
which were ſmall and of a brown caſt, were quick 
and piercing; his eye-brows prominent, which gave 
his countenance altogether an air of auſterity. Not- 
withſtanding this, it was impoſſible for any one to ex- 
cel him in humanity, as is evident from the whole te- 
nor of his behavour both to his own pcople and the 
many ſavage nations with whom he had occaſion to in- 
terfere. This amiable property diſcovered itſelf even in 
the final cataſtrophe of his life ; his utmoſt care being 
directed to the pre ſervation of his people, and the pro- 
curing them a ſafe retreat to their boats. And it can 

not be enough lamented, that he who took ſo much 
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care of others, ſliould have periſhed in ſach a milerable 
manner - for want of being properly ſupported by them. 
The pericycrance with which he parmed every object 
which happened to be polated out as his duty Was un- 
equalled. Nothing ever could divert him rroin what 
he had vace nidertaken ; and he perſevered in the 


mit of dangers and dimcultics which would have dif- 


heirtencd perſons of very con{tierabie ſtrength and 
firmncſs of mind, For this he was adapted by nature, 
having a {trong conſtitution, inured to labour, and ca- 
pable of undergoing the greateſt e . His ſto- 
mach bore without dithcuity the coarſeit and moſt 
ungrateful ſood; and he ſubmitted to every kind of 
ſclt-denial with the greateſt indifference. To this 
ſtrength of conltitation he joined an invincible forti- 
tide of mind, of which the circumnavigation of New 
Holland, aud his voyage towards the South Pole, 
farniſh innumerable inſtances. He was maſter of him- 
ſelf on every trying occalion ; and the greater the c- 
mergency, the greater always appeared his calinneſs 
and recollection ; fo that in the molt dangerous litua- 


tions, after giving proper directions to his people, he 
could fleep ſoundly the hours that he had allotted to 


himſelf, That he polleſfſed genius in an eminent de- 
gree cannot be queſtioned : his invention was ready, 


and capable not only of ſaggeſting the moſt noble ob- 
jects of purſuit, but the molt proper methods of at- 


- taining them. His knowledge of his own profetlion 


was unequalled ; and to this he added a very conſide- 
rable proticiency in other fciences. In aſtronomy, he 
became ſo emineyt, that he was at length-enabled to 
take the lead in making the aſtronomical obſervations 
during the courſe of his voyages. In general learning 
he likewiſe attained to ſuch a proficiency as to be able 
to expreſs himſelf with clearneſs and propriety ; and 
thus became reſpectable as the narrator, as well as the 
performer, of great actions. He was an excellent 
huſband and father, ſincere and ſteady in his friendſhip, 
and poſſeſſed of a general ſobriety and virtue of character. 
In converſation he was unaffected and unaſſuming; rather 
backward in puſhing diſcourſe, but obliging and com- 
inunicative to thoſe who wiſhed for information; and he 
was diſtinguiſhed by a ſimplicity of manners almoſt uni- 
verſally the atteadant of truly great men. With all theſe 
amiable qualities, the Captain was occaſionally ſubject to 
an haſtineſs of. temper, which has been ſet forth in its 


utmoſt extent, if not exaggerated by ſome, though but 


few, who are not his friends: but even theſe, as well 


a5 others, when taking a general view of his charac- 
ter, are obliged to acknowledge that he was undoubt- 
edly one of the greateſt men of his age. 

CaptainCooł is diſtinguiſhed as an author by an account 
of his ſecond voyage written by himſelf. His firſt voy- 
age, as well as that of ſeveral other navigators, had been 
recorded by Dr Hawkeſworth ; but on the preſent oc- 
caſion it was not judged neceſſary to have recourſe to 
any other than the pen of the author himſelf ; and his 
journal, with a few occaſional alterations, and being 
divided into chapters, was ſufficient for the purpoſe. 
The ſtyle is clear, natural, and manly ; and it is not im- 
probable that even a pen of more ſtudied elegance 
could not have made it appear to more advantage. 
When it appeared, which was not till ſome time after 
the author had left England, the book was recommend- 

Vol. V. 
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ed by the accuracy and excellency of iis charis, and Cock. 
by a numerous collection of fine engravings done from 


the original drawings of r Hodges. 

We cannot conclude this article without taking ſome 
notice of the honours paid to our celebrated navigator 
after his death, both by his own countrymen and thoſe 
of other nations, Perhaps indeed it may be ſaid with 
juitice, that foreigners hold his memory in an eſtima- 
tion unequalled even in England; a remarkable 
proof of which occurs in the culogy upon him by Mi- 
chacl Angelo Gianetti, read in the Florentine acade- 
my on the gth of June 1785, and publiſhed at Flo- 
rence the ſame year. It is ſaid alſo, that one of the 
French literary academies propoſed a prize for the beſt 


ettlogium on Captain Cook; and many poctical teſt i- 


monics of his merit appeared in our own language. 
The Royal Society of London reſolved to teſtify their 


reſpect tor him by a medal, for which purpoſe a volun- 


tary ſubſcription was opened. A gold medal was gi- 
ven to ſuch of the fellows as ſubſcribed 20 guincas, 
and a ſilver one for thoſe who ſubſcribed ſmaller ſums; 
and cach of the other members received one of bronze. 
Thoſe who ſubſcribed 20 puineas were, Sir Joſeph 


Banks, ptelident, the Prince of Anſpach, the Duke 


of Montague, Lord Mulgrave, and Meltrs Cavendiſh, 


. Peachy, Perrin, Poli, and Shuttleworth. Many de- 
ſigns were propoſed on the occaſion ; but the follow ing 


was that which was actually ſtruck. On one fide was 
the head of Captain Cook in profile, with this inſ{crip- 
tion round it, Jac. COOK OCEANI INVESTIGATOR A- 
CERRIMUS ; and on the exergue, REG. Soc, Lonp. 
SOCIO SUO. On the reverſe is a repreſentation of Bri- 


tannia holding a globe, with this inſcription round her, 


NILINTENTATUM NOSTRI LIQUERE ; and on the ex- 


ergue, AusPicits GEOKG1T III. One of the gold 
medals ſtruck on this occaſion was preſented to the 


King, another to the queen, and a third to the prince 
of Wales. Another was ſent to the French king on 
account of the protection he had granted to the ſhips ; 


and a ſecond to the empreſs of Ruſlia, in whoſe domi- 


nions they had been treated with every expreſſion of 
friendſhip and Kindneſs. Both theſe great perſonages 
condeſcended to accept of the preſent with marks of 


ſatisfaction. The French king wrote a handſome let- 


ter to the Socicty, ſigned by himſelf, and underſigned 
by the Marquis de Vergennes; and the arne of 
Ruſha commiſſioned Count Oſterman to ſignify to Mr 


Fitzherbert the ſenſe ſhe had of the value of the pre- 


ſent, and that ſhe had cauſed it to be depoſited in the 


muſeum of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. As a 


further teſtimony of the plcaſure ſhe derived from it, 
the empreſs preſented to the Royal Society a large 
and beautiful gold medal, containing on one fide the 
effigies of herfelf, and on the other a repreſentation of 
the ſtatue of Peter the Great. After the general aſ- 
ſignment of the medals, which took place in 1784, 
there being a ſurplus of money ſtill remaining, it was 
reſolved by the preſident and council, that an addition- 
al number of medals ſhould be thrown off, to be diſ- 
poſed of in preſents 10 Mrs Cook, the Earl of Sand- 
wich, Dr Benjamin Franklin, Dr Cooke provoſt of 
King's College Cambridge, and Mr Planta. At the 
ſame time it was agreed that Mr Aubert ſhould be al- 
lowed to have a gold medal of Captain Cook on his 
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Cook. paying for the gold and the expence of ſtriking it, in 


—— conſideration of his intention to preſent it to the King 
of Poland, | 

During the two viſits of the ſhips at Kamtſchatka, 
Colonel Behm, the commandant of that province, bad 
betowed, in the mott liberal manner, every kind of 
aliftance which it was in his power to beſtow ; and 
ſich was the ſenſe enicrtained by the lords of the ad- 
miralty of the kindicſs he had ſhowed, that they de- 
termined to make him a preſent of a magnificent piece 
of plate, with an inſcription expreſſive of his humane 
and generous conduct. Che iaſcription was drawn up 
by Dr Cooke, and afterwards ſubmitted to the opi- 

nion and correction of ſome gentlemen of ihe firſt emi- 
nence in claſſical taſte. 

Sir Hugh Palliſer, who had all along diſplayed an 
uncommon reſpect and kindneſs for Captain Cook, like- 
wiſe diſplayed his regard for his memory in a molt cmi- 
nent manner, Ou his eſtate in Buckinghamſhire he 

conſtructed a ſmall building with a pillar, containing 
the character of Captain Cook, which is given at the 
end of the introduction to the laſt voyage. This was 
drawu up by the Honourable Admiral Forbes, admi- 
ral of the fleet and general of the marines, to whom 
Captain Cook was known only by his merit and extra- 
ps ee actions, | 55 

Amidſt all theſe expreſſions of unavailing praiſe, it 


was. not forgotten to ſhow ſome elſcntial ſervice to the 


widow and family of our celebrated navigator. A 
memorial for a penſion of L.200 per a1 was given 
in to the king from the commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
and ſigned by the Earl of Sandwich, Mr Butler, the 
Earl of Liſburne, Mr Penton, Lord Mulgrave, and 
Mr Mann. His majeſty complicd with the requeſt of 
the memorial, and the grant was paſſed through the 
uſual forms with all poſſible ſpeed. By this L. 200 
per annum were ſettled on the widow during life ; and 
L.25 a-year on each of her three ſons. After her 
death the L. 200 was to be divided between her chil- 
dren, a fourth was allotted to Captain King, and the 
remaining fourth to Mr Bligh and the repreſentatives 
of Captain Clerke. 3 | 
The laſt honour paid to the memory of Captain 
Cook was the granting a coat of arms to the family, 
which was done by patent on the 3d of September 
1725; aid of this we have the following deſcription. 
Arare, between the two polar ſtars: Or, a ſphere on 
the.plaic of the meridian, north pole elevated, circles 
of latitude for every ten degrees, and of longitude for 


every 15; ſhowing the Pacific Ocean between 602 and 


2409 welt, boanded on one fide by America and on 
the other by Alia and New Holland; in memory of 
the diſcoveries made by him in that ocean, fo very far 
heyond all former navigators, His track thereon is 
marked with red lines; and for creſt, in a wreath of 
the colour is an arm imbowed, veſted in the uniform of 
a captain of the Royal Navy. In the hand is the 
Union Jack, on a ſtaff proper, The arm is encircled 
by 4 wreath of palm and laurel, 

Conx's Diſcoveries, The number of countries dif- 


covered by Captain Cook, and which had never before 


been viſned by any European, is very conſiderable; 
but it was a remarkable property of our celebrated na— 
vigator, that, wherever he touched, every thing rela- 
4iye io ile jlace was determincd with ſuch accuracy 
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quently pitched her bowſprit under water. 
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and preciſion, that all former accounts ſeemed to go for Cook's 
nothing, and the diſcovery to belong entirely to Cap- Diſcove· 
tain Cook. Thus it was not unuſual with him to make 71e. 
diſcoverics in places already well known; and thus his 
voyages have conveyed a vaſt fund of knowledge per- 
fectly original. Though the accounts of the different 
places, therefore, at which he touched, are p irticular- 
ly given under their names in the order of the alpha- 
bet, we ſhall in this article endeavour to join the whole 
together in ſuch a manner as to give the reader {ome 
idea of the benefit which has accrued to ſcience from 
voyages attended not only with much expence and la- 


bour, but even with the Joſs of the celebrated navi- 


gator's life, | | 
When he ſet out in the Endeavour in the year 1708, Madeira, a, 

the firſt place touched at was Madeira. Here Mr volcanic 

Banks and Dr Solander, beſides ſome additions to the iſlaud. 

{ſcience of botany, diſcovered undoubted marks of the 

iſland having a volcanic origin. On leaving this place 

they found it neceſſary to touch at Rio de Janeiro for 

proviſions; and during the run thither the commander 

had an opportunity of determining the cauſe of the 2 

luminous appearance of the ſca. On the 29th of Oc- Luminous 


tober they obſerved that the water frequently emitted appearance 


flaſhes like lightning, though much ſmaller ; but ſuch ef the ſea 
was their frequency, that cight or ten of them were 3 
viſible almoſt at the ſame moment. This appearance 4 

they found, both at this time and afterwards, to ariſe 

from a ſmall kind of animal vith which the water a- 

bounded. While ſtaying at Rio de Janeiro, a melan- 


choly obſervation was made of the prodigious waſte of 


human lives with which the working of the Portu- z 
guele gold mines was attended, no fewer than 40,000 Vaſt num- 
negroes being annually imported for this purpoſe, none ber of ne- 
of whom, it ſeems, ſurvive the labour of the year ; Eroes de- 
and our navigator was informed, that in 1766 this 8 
number was ſo far ſhort, that they were obliged to like, 01d 
draught 20,c00 more from the town of Rio itſelf, Pro- mines. ry. 
ceeding from thence. to the ſouthern coaſts of America, 

he had an opportunity of determining a queſtion of 4 
great importance to navigation, Viz. whether, in fail- Beſt paſ- 
ing to the Pacific Ocean, it is better to paſs through ſage into 
the ſtraits of Magellan, or to double Cape Horn and _ eee 
ſail through thaſe of Le Maire? From Captain Cook's e 
voyage it appears, contrary to the opinion of former 1 10 
navigators, that the latter is the preferable paſſage. Maire. 
Through this he was only 33 days in coming round the 

land of Terra del Fuego from the caſt entrance of the 

ſtrait of Le Maire till he had advanced about 12 de- 

grees to the weſtward, and three and a half to the 
northward, of Magellan's ſtraits. During all this 

time the ſhip ſcarcely received any damage, though if 

he had paſſed the other way he could not have accom- 

pliſhed his paſſage in leſs than three months, beſides 

immenſe fatigue to his people and damage to the ſhip, |, 

In theſe ſtormy regions, however, he experienced the Exceſſive 
ſame inconveniences felt by other navigators ; ſuch a ſtorms and 
ſea being met with off Cape Diego, that the ſhip ſre- cold in the 
Here alſo ſouthern 
the exceſſive cold and mutability of weather in theſe Sens. 
ſouthern regions was experienced in ſuch a manner as 

had nearly proved fatal to ſome of the gentlemen who 

ſailed along with him. Dr Solander, Mr Banks, Mr 


Monkhouſe the ſurgeon, and MrGreen the aſtronomer, 
with their attendants and ſervants, ſct out on a botani- 
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ſtate of the conſidering the little conyenience they have, it is won- 
derful how they can reſiſt rhe ſeverity of the climate, 


natives. 


or rain; and they have not any utenſil for dreſſing their 


7 
Hands dif- 


coo [ 
cal expedition while the ſhip lay at anchor in the bay 
of Good Succels, It was then the middle of ſummer, 
and the morning on which they ſet out was as mild 
and warm as it uſually is in the month of May in Eng- 
land: bat having aſcended a mountain for the purpoſe 
of botanizing, they were ſupriſed by ſuch ſtorms of 
ſnow and hail that they could not get back that night. 
Dr Solander, who warned them of their danger, that 
people when about to periſh with cold were ſeized with 
a violent inclination to fleep, was the firſt who ſeemed 
likely to fall a victim to it; and it was not in the pow- 
er of his companions to keep him ſrom fitting down 
for that purpoſe. He was awaked in a few minutes ; 
but during this ſhort interval his feet had become fo 
much diminiſhed by the contraction of the veſſels, that 
his ſhoes fell off from them when he was again made 
to riſe, Even theſe dreary regions, however, are not 
withont inhabitants, whom our voyagers juſtly conclu- 
ded to be the loweſt of the human ſpecies. Indeed, 


for they are almoſt without clothing ; they dwell in 
miſerable hovels, which admit both the wind and ſnow 


food. Nevertheleſs, theſe miſerable creatures, as they 
appeared to our navigators, ſeemed to have no wiſh to 
poſleſs more than they enjoyed; and they were abſo- 
lately indifferent about every thing that was offered 
them, except large beads which they would take as 
ornaments, Hence Dr Hawkeſworth, who wrote 
the account of the voyage, concludes, that theſe peo- 
ple may be on a level with ourſelves with reſpect to 
the real happineſs they enjoy. 
On the 26th of January 1769 our navigators left 


covered be- Cape Horn; and from that time to the firſt of March, 
tweenCape during which they run no leſs than 660 leagues, met 


Horn and 
Otaheite. 


, 
Tranſit of 
Venus ob- 
ſer ved. 


uſually met with in the neighbourhood of iſlands. 


with no current by which the ſhip was affected. Hence 
it is probable, that during all this time they had never 
been near any land, the carrents of the ocean being 
Se- 
veral iſlands, however, were diſcovered before they 
reached Otaheite, on which they beſtowed the names 
of Lagoon Iſland, Thrum-cap, Bow Ifland, the 
Groups, Bird Iſland, and Chain iſland. All theſe 
ſeemed to be inhabited, and were covered with a moſt 
delightful verdure; which appeared to the greater ad- 
vantage, as our navigators had for a long time ſeen no 
land but the dreary hills and waſtes of Terra del Fuc- 
go. Having arrived at Otaheite, they ſet about ob- 
ſerving the tranſit of Venus over the ſun, which indeed 
was the main pirpoſe for which the voyage had been 
undertaken. The anxiety which they underwent when 
the time of the expected phenomenon approached may 
eaſily be imagined, as the whole depended on the cir- 
cumſtance of a clear ſky, which though more readily 10 
be expected in that climate than one more to the north- 
ward, was ſtill a matter of uncertainty. In conſequence 
of ſome hints which had been piven by the Earl of Mor- 


ton, Captain Cook determined to ſend out two parties 


to different places to make the obſervations; by which 
means there would be a chance of ſucceſs, even if thoſe 
at Otaheite ſhould fail. For this purpole he ſent Mr 
Gore in the long boat to Eimeo, a neighbouring iſland, 
along with Mr Monkhonſe, Mr Banks, and Mr Spo- 
ring, who were furniſhed with proper inſtruments by 
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Mr Green the aſtronomer. Meſlrs Hicks, Clake, Cook's | 
Pickerſyill, and Saunders, were ſent in the pinnace io Diſcoves 


a convenient {put to the eaſtward of the main obſerva- 
tory, where they were likewitc ordered to piake ober- 
vations with ſuch inttruments as they had. The day 
on which the tranſit happened was the zd of 


June | 


—ͤ —— : 


1769, when they had the ſatisfaction to 4ee the ſun 


riſe without a cloud ; and as the weather continued 


cqually clear, throughout the day, there was the beſt 


opportunity of making the obſervations in a proper 
All of them ſaw an atmoiphere or dufky 
cloud round the planet, which diſturbed their obſer- 
vation, and probably canſed them to differ from cach 
other more conliderably than they would otherwiſe 


have done. According to Mr Green, the times of 


ingreſs and egreſs of the planet were as follow ; 


From theſe obſervations the latitude of the obſer- 


vatory was found to be 17 29“ 15'S. and the lon- 
gitude 1 492 32” 300 W. of Greenwich. Several curious 


remarks were made both on the country itſelf and on 
the inhabitants. 


MoRNING h. min. fcc. 

Firſt external contact, OT ́ — 
Firſt internal contract, or total immerſion, 9 44 4 
„ AFTERNOON MAV TT | 
Second internal contact, - "PS 13S 8 
Second external contact, or end of the . 
tranſit, - 33 3 39 1 


Mr Banks, in an excurſion up eon 
country, diſcovered many traces of volcanic fire; the a volcanic 


ties. 


8 


ſtones, like thoſe of Madeira, had evidently the ap- iſtand. 


pearance of being burnt, and the very clay on the hills 
had the ſame appearance. 


friendly, and very ready to ſupply the ſhip with ne— 
ceſſaries in exchange for ſuch things as they wanted. 


The articles on which they ſet the greateſt value were 
hatchets, axes, large nails, ſpikes, looking glaſſes, and 


beads. They were alſo fond of fine linen, whether 


white or printed; but an axe of the value of half a 
crown would buy more proviſions than a piece ef cloth 


of the value of 20 ſhillings. They are very fickle and 
inattentive; ſo that it was not poſlible to engage them 


to pay any regard to the worſhip of the Deity which 
they ſaw performed before them ; nor would they at- 


tend to any explanation of it that was given them. 
They are not, however, deſtitute of a religion of their 
own ; and are particularly careful of the repoſitoxics 
of the dead, which they will not allow to be violated 
on any account. Of this Captain Cook had an in- 
ſtance, when ſome of his people offered to rake down 
an incloſure of one of theſe repoſitorics, 


to acquaint them they would never ſufter any ſuch 


thing; and the only inſult that was ever offered to an 


Engliſhman by the people of this iſland was on a hmj- 
lar account. From Otaheite our navigators carried 


with them Tupia, formerly high-pricſt of the country 


and prime miniſter to Queen Oberea, From his prac- 
tice it appeared that the prieſts of Otaheite, as well as 
elſewhere, rake care to place themſclves a ſtep nearer 
the Deity than the common pcople, and to ule the de- 
ceptions too frequently put in practice by ſuch media- 
tors. While on board the Endeavour, he frequently 
prayed to his god Tane;for 5 wind; and according to 
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They were 
violently oppoſed by the natives, who ſent a meſſenger 


his 


— 


The natives, though ad- Account of 
dicted to thieving, appeared in general harmleſs and the nativcs, 


"OOO 


Cook's his own account never ſailed of ſucceſs, This, hows- 

Diſcove- ever, he took care to cuſure; for he never began his 

rics- prayers till he perceived the breeze already on the Wa- 

ter, and ſo ucar that it muſt reach the thip before they 

could well be ended. It was obſerved likewiſe of the 

people of Otaheite, that they had their bards or min- 

ſtrels, who went about the country with mutical 

inſtruments, The band whom they ſaw at this time 

conſiſted of two players on flutes and three drummers ; 

the latter accompanying the flutes with their voices. 

Their ſongs were made extempore, and the Englith 
themſelves were generally the ſubject. 

From Otaheite our navigators failed towards a neigh- 
bouring land named Tethnrga; but finding it (mall, 
low, and without any ſettled inhabitants, the Captain 
chole rather to direct his courte towards Huaheime and 
Ulictca, whi-h he was informed were well inhabited. 
Theſe hid ever been vitned by any Enropean ftp ; 
bat the inhabitants, though peaccable and friendly, 
were very flow and cautious in trading, ſo that the 


Captain was obliped to bring out his hatchets to market; 
a commodity which he had hoped might have been 


concealed from thoſe who had never {cen an European 
ſhip before, On his arrival at Ulictea he found, by 
the diſcourſe of Tupia, that the inhabitants of a 
neiphbouring iland named Bolabola were of ſuch a 
martial difpolition as to be the terror of tkoſe of Hua- 
heine, Ulictea, aid others, infomuch thut he appre- 
hended great danger to our navigators ſhould they 


touch at an iland which the Bolabola men had lately 


couquered, This, however, had fo little effect upon 

Captain Cook, that he not only landed on the iflard 

already mentioned, bat took poſletiion, in his Majeſty's 

| name, of Bolabolt itſelf, together with Ulietea, Hua- 

10 heine, and another named Otaha, Which were all vi- 
Wretched ſible atonce. During their (tay here they paid a vitit 
appearance tg Opoony, the formidable monarch of Bolabvla ; 
ol the king yliom, to their ſurpriſe, they found a feeble wretch, 


of Bolabo- Withered and decrepid, half blind with age, and fo 
| ſtupid that he ſcemed ſcarce to be potleſſed of a com- 
mon deyree of underſtanding. About theſe iſlands 
11 they ſpent fix weeks, beſtowing upon them the name 
Society . of the $9:i:ty 1/5, on account ot their being fo near 
lands dil- tg each other, They are ix in number, Ulictca, Hua- 
covered. heine, Bolabola, Otaha, Tubai, and Maurna. The 
ſmaller ones in their neighbourhood are Terhuroa, Ei— 
meo, Tapoaminao, Oatara, Opuraru, Tamou, Toa- 
12 hoatn, and Whennuaia. 
Oheteron Leaving the Society Iflnds, which are ſituated be- 


illand diſ- tween Lat. 6. fo. and 16. 55. 8. and between 150. 

covered. 57. and 152. W. from the meridian of Greenwich, 
they fell in with the iſland of Oheteroa, fitnared in 
S. Lat. 22. 27. and W. Long. 150. 47. ; but this 
was found to be deftitate of any harbour or ſafe an- 
chorage, and the diſpoſition of the inhabitants ſo ho- 
{tile that they could not by any means be conciliated, 
{> that no attempts were made to land. From Tupia 
Captain Cook learned that there were ſeveral iflands 
in the neighbourhood, which our navigator conjectured 
to be Boſcawen and Keppel's Iflands, diſcovered by 
Captain Wallis; but without ſpending more time in 
exploring theſe, he ſet fail to the ſouthward in ſearch 

\ 13 of a continent. 

Comet ol Our voyagers left Oheteroa on the 15th of Auguſt 


{144 Fr 1769, and on the zoth had a view of the comet which 


404 ] 


ſea. 
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appeared that year; its tail ſubtending on an angle of Cook's 
42 degrees, This proved a new ſource of apprchen- Diſcove- 
on to Tupia, who inſtantly cried out, that as ſoon as Ties. 

it was lecu at Bolabola, the people of that countr 

would attack thoſe of Ulictea, who would undoubtedly 

be obliged to fly with precipitation to the mountains 

to ſave their lives. On the 6th of October they diſ- 

covered land, which from its ſize, and the enormous 
mountains vblervable on it, was ſuppoſed by the gen- 

tlemen on board to be part of Terra Auſi rails 11109; nita; 

but on farther examination it was found to be part | Ways 

* , . , Y Ar- 
New Zealand. Here the inhabitants were found to riveat New 
ſpeak a dialect of the language of Otaheite, ſo that Zealand. 
they could underſtand Tupia, and he them; yet fo 
extremely hoſtile were their diſpoſitions, that not the 
ſmailecſt intercourſe could be held with them; nor 
could aily thing gcceſlaty for the ſhips be procured 
excepting wood: ſo that the name Captain Cook 
thought proper to beſtow on this part of the country 
was I goerty- Bay. By the natives it is called Taoneroa, 


and lies in S. Lat. 38. 42. and W. Long. 181. 26. 


During the time of his ſtay in that part of the world 
the Captain circumnavigated almoſt the whole country 
of New Zealand, which he found to conſiſt of iW 0O 
iſlands ſeparated from each other by a narrow ſtrait, 
which, from its diſcoverer, has obtained the name of 
Cook's Strait, In ſome places the diſpoſition of the in- 
habitants was as favourable as could be withed ; fo that 
Dr Solander, Mr Banks, and other gentlemen, had an 


opportunity of exploring the country in ſome degree, 135 


with a view to diſcover its natural productions. In Rock of an 
one of theſe excurſions, as they paſſed through a val- extraordi- 

ley, the hills on each tide of which were very ſteep, nary ſhapes 
they were ſuddenly ſtruck with the ſight of a very ex- 45 
traordinary natural curioſity. It was a rock perſor a- 


ted through its whole ſubſtance, ſo as to form a rude 


but ſtupendous arch or cavern, opening directly to the 
This aperture was 75 fect long, 27 broad, and 
45 in height, commanded a view of the hay and the 
hills on the other fide, which were {een through it; 
and opening at once on the view, produced an effect 
far ſuperior to any of the contrivances of art. On, 15 
that part of the coaſt, which, from having obſerved a 28 _ 
tranſit of Mercury, they named Mercury Bay, oyſters 7 ann 
were found in ſuch plenty, that they might have load- try. 
ed not only their boats but even their ſhip with them, 
They were about the ſame ſize with thoſe met with in 
this country; and on account of their being found in 
ſuch plenty, and likewiſe that the adjacent country 
abounds with conyeniences, Captain Cook was at great 
pains to point out the ſituation of the place. By his 
obſervations, the latitude of Mercury Bay is 36% 48” 
28” S, 1 5 

Leaving this bay our commander procceded to ex- 
plore other parts of the country, which by their ac- 
count ſeems to abound with rivers. Two large ones 
were met with in Mercury Bay ; one of which, trom 
the abundance of oyſters ſound at its mouth, was cal- 
led Gyſter river; the other they named Mangrove ri— 
ver, from the number cf mangrove trees growing there. 


A third, which they called Thames, was met with in 


that part called the Bay of iſlands, up which they ſail- 
ed 14 miles. Its banks were every where adorned 
with lofty trees, which they had likewife obſerved in 
other parts of the country, They were ico heavy for 

| | maſts, 
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Cook's maſts, but would make the fine ſt planks imaginable ; 
Diſcove- and as they reſembled the pitch pine, the timber of 


rics- 


General 


which is lightened by tapping, the carpenter was of 
opinion that they might chus be rendered more pro- 
per for maſts than any European timber. Oue of 
theſe trees meaſured 19 feet 8 inches in circumference 
at the height of lix feet from the ground, aud was no 


| leſs than 89, with very little taper, to the branches, 


ſo that the licutenaut tuppoſed it maſt contain 350 
fect of ſolid timber. In (zueen Charlottc's Sound, 
the country was little other than oc vaſt forett, with 


plenty of excellent water; and the coait abounding 


with fiſh. As the ſhip lay at the diſtance of only a 
quarter of a mile from the ore, they were agreeably 
extcriained with the linging of an intiuice number of 
ſmall birds, which formed a inelody greatly ſuperior to 
any thing they had ever heard betore, The mutic of 
theſc little choriiters ſcemed to be like [ial bells, mott 
exquititcly taned, though probably the diſtance and 
intervention of the water had a conftiderable citect in 
heighteniag it. They began to ling about two in the 
morning, and continued their ſong till ſun-rite, after 
which they were ſilent all che day, reſcmoling in this 
reſpect the nizhtingales of our own country, 
The time which Capt. Cook ſpent in exploring the 


| deſcription coaſts of New Zealand was not jeſs than hx mouths. 
ofthecoun- By his reſearces it was thown to confiſt of two large 


try. 


13 
Proper 
place for 


ſettling a Great Britain, Captain Cook was of opinion, that the 
beſt place for eſtabliſhing a colo!1y would be either on 


colony 
there, 


many on board. 


illands, che mott northerly of which is called Faheing- 


matte, aud the molt ſoutherly Toy, or Tavai þ oe- 


naiimobo; though it is not certain wither the whole 
ſouthern iſland or only à part of'it is comprehended un- 


der this name. This iHland ſcems to be barren and 


mountainous, but Eaheimomainve has a much better ap- 
pearance; and it was univerſally bclicved by the gen- 


tlemen on board, that all kinds of European grain, as 
well as garden plants and fruit, would flourith in the 
greateſt abundance and perfection; and from the ve- 


gctables found here it Was concluded that the winters 


are not more ſcvere than thoſe of England, and it was 


known by experience, that the ſummer Was not hotter, 
though the heat was more cqual than in this country. 
ere are no quadrapeds except dogs and rats; and the 


latter are ſo ſgarce, that they cſcaped the notice of 
The birds are not uumerous, and the 
gannet is the only one of the European kind that was 
obſerved. The inſects are cqually ſcarce ; but the ſea 
makes abundant recompence for this ſcarcity of land 


animals; every creek {warms with fiſh, equally deli- 


cious with thoſe in this country, The foreſts are of 
vaſt extent, and filled with excellent timber trees, the 
largeſt, ſtraighteſt, and cleaneſt that Mr Cook hadever 
ſcen. There is here one plant which anſwers the pur- 


poſes of both hemp and flax, and excels all other of 


the kind that has been met with in other parts of the 
world. If the ſettling of New Zca!:nd therefore ſhould 
ever be deemed on object worthy of the attention of 


the banks of the Thames or in the Bay of Itlands ; 


each of theſe places having the advantage of an excel- 


lent harbour. Settlements might be extended, and a 
communication made with the inland parts of the 
country by means of the river; and veſſels caſily con- 
ſtructed of the excellent timber with which the coun- 
try every where abounds. | 


L- JO 3 


Bay on the 20th of April. 


14 feet. 


to be aſcribed to iron ore in ſome o 
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The inhabitants of New Zealand are in a very bar- 
barous ſtate, and have a degree of ferocity unknown 
to the inhabitants of the South Sea iflands, though 
they ſeem to have the fame origin, During their re- 
ſidence there, our navigators had the moſt convincing 
evidences of their being cauntbals, and accuſtomed to 
devour the bodies of their lain enemies. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe barvarous practices, however, they 
ſcemed io enjoy a ſtate of uninterrupted health, 


Cook's 
Diſcove- 
ries. 
— 
19 
Account of 
the inhabi- 

tants. 


In 


all the vilits made to their towns, none Was ever. per- 


ceived who had the Icaſt bodily complaint, not even 
the ilighteſt ernption ou the ikin. his extraor- 
dinary degree of health was likewite manitetted by the 
calc with which their wounds were healed without the 


{ſmalleſt application, as well as by the number of old 


men with which the iand abounded. Many of theſe, 
by the loss of their hair and teeth, ſeemed to be ex- 
tremely old, but none of them were decrepid ; and 


though interior in {ſtrength to the young men, they 


came not behind them iu the leaſt with regard to 
cheertulnets and vivacity, The umverſal aud only 


drink of the Nc Zealanders is Water, 


Cur navigator had now explored three-fourths of that 
part of the globe where the ſouthern continent was ſup- 
poled to lic, without being able to find it; and his voy - 
aye had demonſtrated, that the lands ſcen by former 
navigators could not have been parts of ſuch a conti- 
nent, though, as he had never proceeded farther to the 
ſouthward than 40 degrees, the arguments for it were 


not as yet entirely overthrown, Mr Cook, however, D | 
did not at this time proceed farther in the ſearch of ries at New 
ſuch a continent, but failed from New Zealand to the Holland. 
coaſts of New Holland, where he anchored in Botany | 


Here he found a few fa- 
vage inhabitants more barbarous and degenerate than 
any that had yet been obſerved. Their language was 
harſh and diflonant, totally unintellipible even io Tu— 
pia; they appearcd to have little curiotity, and ſet no 
value upon any preſent that could be made them. 
The molt remarkable circumſtance in this country 
ſeems io be its extreme ſcarcity of water; not a ſingle 
ſtream of any conſequence having ever been obſeryed 
by any navigator. Some were of opinion indeed, that 


Moreton's Bay, in S. Lat. 26. 56. aud W. Long. 


206. 28, opens into a river; though the only reaſon they 


had for this opinion was, that the ſea looked paler in 
chat part than uſual, and the land at the bottom part 
of the bay could not be ſeen. At this time, however, 
the matter could not be determined by experiment, 
on account of the wind being contrary. The ſcarcity 
of water here is the more ſurpriſing, on account of the 
vaſt extent of the country, and likewiſe its having a- 
buudance of tolerable high hills. In this iſland there 


were found many curious plants and animals; and it 


21 
Magnetic 


Was found „ that in ſeveral places the magnetical needle needle ſur- 
was affected to ſuch a degree as to vary its poſition priſingly 


even to 30 degrees. 
than two points on being removed to the diſtance of only 
Some of the looſe ſtones being taken up 


At one time it varied no leſs aſſected. 


and applied to the needle produced no effect; but Mr 


Cook was of opinion that the whole | was 
the mountains, 


and of which traces had been already met with. This 


irregularity continued in ſome degree even at ſea ; for 
when the ſhip was cloſe under Cape Upſtart, the vari- 
| Ys 


| 
| 
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Cooks's ation of the needle in the evening of the 4th a poem 
Diſcove- waz 9. Eaſt, and next morning only 5. 35. ; and this 
waz in like manner accounted for trom iron ore, or 
ſome magnetical matter below the ſurface of the 

ground, The great iſland has many other ſmall ones 

22 round) it; ſeveral of which were viſited by our naviga- 
Birds neſts tors, One of them named Eagle Iſland, ſeemed to be 
of au im- inhabited by a monſtrous kind of birds, the neſt of 
menſe ſize. one of which meaſured no leſs than 26 feet in circum- 
ference and two feet eight inches in height; and in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. xx. there is an ac- 

count of one of theſe neſts (till larger; but the bird 

to which it belonged was not ſeen, That which our 
navigators ſaw was built of ſticks, and lay upon the 

23 gronnd, 

Vaſt extent The country which goes by the name of New Hol- 
of the coun · /and 15 by far the largelt iſland in the world. Its ca- 
ery. ſtern part, called New South Wales, now firſt explo- 
red by Captain Cook, extends upwards of 2000 miles 


in length, if the coaſt were reduced to a ſtraight line. 


Though inhabited, as we have already ſaid, by very 
barbarous ſavages, their number appears to bear no 
proportion to the extent of their territory, The 
intercourſe they had with our navigators was fo 
ſmall, that they could pick up but a few words of 
their language. As a Britiſh ſettlement, however, is 
now made in that country, there is no doubt that much 
more cxact and accurate accounts will ſoon be obtain- 
ed than even the diligence and attention of Captain 
24 Cook could collect on ſuch a tranſient vifit. 
Separated In this voyage our navigator, beſides exploring the 
by ſtraits eaſtern part of the iſland, which had never been done 
from New before, diſcovercd that it was ſeparated from the iſland 
Guinea. of New Guinea, to which it had formerly been thought 


to join, The two countrics are ſeparated by a ſtrait 


to which the commander gave the name of Endeavaur 
Strait, The north entrance of this lies in S. Lat. 
10. 39. and W. Long. 218. 36. the paſſage is form- 
ed by the main land and a congeries of iſlands to the 
north, on which our navigator beſtowed the name of 
Prince of Walcs's Iſlaudi. Theſe are very different 
both in height and cxtent; and the Captain was of 
opinion that ſeveral paſſages might be found out among 
Cockles of them. On the coaſt of New Holland oppoſite to New 
vaſt ſize, Guinca are found cockles of an immenſe ſize; ſome of 
ſea ſcum, them being as much as two men could move, and con- 
Kc. taining 29 pounds of good meat, In theſe ſeas as well 
as on the coaſts of Brazil, our navigators found the 
ſurface of the water covered with a kind of ſcum, call- 
ed by the ſailors ſea-ſpawn. It was examined by Mr 
Banks and Dr Solander ; but they could determine 

26 nothing farther than that it was of vegetable origin. 
Unaccount= The natives of New Guinea were ſo hoſtile that no 
able me- diſcoveries of any couſequence could be made They 
thod ol the reſembled the New Hollanders in ſtature, and having 
were 4 ſhort cropped hair. Like them too they were abſo— 
3 on jutely naked, but ſomewhat leſs black and dirty. They 
bad a ſarpriſing method of letting off a kind of fires, 


exactly reſembling the flaſhes of fire-arms, but with- 


out any exploſion. It was not known in what manner 
this was done, as they were never near enough to 
make a particular obſervation. Thoſe who diſcharged 
them had a ſhort piece of ſtick which they ſwung ſide- 
ways from them, upon which there iſſued the fire and 
ſmoke juſt mentioned, This ſeems ro have been in- 


3 : 


earthquake, the chain at the ſame time appearing like 


tended as a defiance ; for they had no effect as offen- Cook's 
live weapons, and others were armed with bows and Diſcove- 
arrows. The country appeared extremely pleaſaut and ries. 
fertile, The place at which they touched lies in 


S. Lat. 6. 15, | 

As the condition of the Endeavour was now very 
much ſhattered by having failed fo long in theſe dan- 
gerous ſeas, the commander determined to make the 
beſt of his way for Batavia in order to refit, In this 
voyage he firſt paſſed tuo unknown iflands without 


touching at either of them. They were ſuppoſcd to 


belong to the Aurora iſlands ; but if this be the caſe, 
the laiter muſt be laid down at too great a diſtance 
from New Guinea, The Weaſcl Iſles, laid down by 
former navigators at about 20, or 25 leagues from the 
coaſt of New Holland, were not ſcen; for which reaſon 
Mr Cook is of opinion that they are erroneouſly laid 
down, | | yy | 
Paſſing by the iſlands of Timor, Timor-Lavet, Rot- 
ta, and Seman, they ncxt arrived at the iflaud of Sa- 
vu, where a ſettlement had lately been made by the 
Dutch. In this voyage they had the ſatisfaction of 


e ; a | 27 
_obſcrying the aurora auſtralis, which here ſecmed to Aurora 


differ in ſome reſpects from that in the northern he- Auſtralis. 
miſphere. It conſiſted of a dull reddiſh light cxtend- 
ing about 20 degrees above the horizon; and though 
it varicd at ſome times in extent, it was never leſs 


than eight or ten degrees, From this general maſs of 


light there ſometimes iſſued rays of a brighter colour, 

which vaniſhed and were renewed like thoſe of the au- 

rora borealis, but without any of that tumultuous mo- 

tion obſerved in the aurora borealis. The body of the 

light bore S. S. E. from the ſhip, and continued with- 

out any diminution of its brightneſs from 10 to 12 at 

night. | „„ 28 
The middle part of the iſland of Savu lies in 10% Excellent 

35 ſouth, and 2372 30“ welt longitude, and afforded a character 


moſt beautiful proſpect from the ſhip. The people are of the inba- 


remarkable for the purity of their morals, which are bitants of 
ſaid to be irreproachable, even on the principles of u. 
Chriſtianity. Though no man is allowed to have more 
than one wife, inſtances of illicit commerce betwixt 

the ſexes, are ſcarce known among them. Inſtan- 

ces of theft are likewiſe very rare; and ſo far are they 

from revenging a ſuppoſed injury by murder, that 

when any differences ariſe among them, they are im- 
mediately and implicitly referred to the determination 

of the king. They will not eyen make it the ſubject 


of private debate, Jeſt they ſhould be provoked to re- 


ſentment and ill-nature ; and the delicacy and cleanli- 

neſs of their perſons are ſaid to be proportionable to 

the purity of their morals. _ | . 
On the arrival of the Endeavour at Batavia, our na- Good ef- 

vigator had an opportunity of obſerving the good ef: fects of the 

fects of the electrical chains applied to ſhips iu ſecuring electrical 

them from the effects of lightening. A dreadful ſtorm 2 = 

of thunder happened one evening, during which the Enes 


g | 2 3 from the 
main- maſt of one of the Dutch Eaſt India-wen was ned of 


ſplit and carried away cloſe by the deck, the main lightening. 


top-maſt, and top-gallant-maſt tcing ſhivered to pie— 
ces. This ſhip lay ſo near the Endeavour, that the 
latter would probably have ſhared the ſame fate, had 
it not been for the conducting chain which ſortunate- 
ly was juſt put up. The exploſion ſhook her like an 


A 


2 
n 
"x. * 
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@ook's 2 line of fire, + The itrcke ſcemed to have been dircck- 

Diſcove- ed to the Dutch veilel by au iron iptadie at he matt 
ries. head; which practice our commander ditcolunends, 
bat ſtrongly adviſes the ute of the electrical chain. 

On thcir landing at Batavia, Tupia was confined by 
ſickneſs, ſo that he appeared quite lifeleſs and dejected 
when put into the boat ; but on his arrival at land re- 
covered his ſpirits ſurpriſingly. The ſcene, to him ſo 
new and extraordinary, ſcemed to produce an effect 
ſimilar to what is aſcribed to enchantment. His at- 
tention was particularly engaged by the various dreſſes 

of the people; and being intormed that at Batavia e- 
very one appeared in the dreſs of his own country, he 
expreſſed a deſire of likewiſe appearing in the garb of 
Otaheite. Having therefore been furniſhed with South 
Sea cloth from the ſhip, he equipped himſelf with 
great quickneſs and dexterity. Atter the firſt flow 
of ſpirits had ſublided, however, he ſoon began to 
feel the fatal effects of the climate ; and his boy Tay- 
eto, whoſe ſpirits had been ſtill more elevated on 
his arrival, was attacked with an inflammation of 
the langs, and in a little time fell a victim to the diſ- 
eaſe. Tupia himſelf did not long ſurvive him, and his 
death was not attributed entirely to the unwholeſome- 
neſs of the climate, Having been accuſtomed from 
his iafancy to ſubliit chiefly upon vegetable food, and 
particularly on ripe fruit, he had ſoon contracted the 
diforders incident to a ſea-life, and could ſcarce have 
been expected to reach England, even if the un- 
wholeſome climate of Batavia had been out of the 
queſtion. 5 | 

The Endeavour left Batavia on the 279th of De- 

cember 1779, and on the 5th of January 1971 reach- 


WF 
Death of 
Tupla. 


ed Prince's Iſland. This place had been formerly 


much frequented by the India ſhips, but of late en- 
tirely e on account of the ſuppoſed bad qua- 
lity of the water: but this our navigator has diſcover- 
ed to be a miſtake; and that though the water near 
the ſea is brackiſh, it may be had of excellent quality 
by going a little way up the country. He is of opt- 
nion that this iſland is a more proper place for {hips to 
touch at than cither North Ifland or New Bay, be- 
cauſe neither of theſe can afford other refreſnments 
which may be had at Prince's Iſland. | 

The reſt of this voyage affords little intereſting 
matter. The Cape of Good Hope, which was their 
next ſtage, has been fo fully deſcribed by former na- 
vigators that there was little room for addition. 
St Helena the commander made ſome remarks on the 
ri gorous treatment of the flaves, which was repreſent- 
ed as worſe than that of the Dutch either at Batavia 
or the Cape of Good Hope. In the account of his ſe- 

cond voyage, however, this accuſation was retracted, 

Captain Cook's ſecond voyage was undertaken in 
an eſpecial manner to determine finally the queſtion 
concerning the exiſtence of a ſouthern continent. It 
commenced in the year 1772; and, as in the former, 
he proceeded firſt to Madeira. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to St Jago, one of the Cape de Verde Iflands ; 
where an opportunity was taken of delineating and gi- 
ving ſuch a deſcription of Port Praya, and the ſupplies 
to be there obtained, as might be of uſe to future navi- 
gators. On the 2th of September he croſſed the line 
in 39 weſt longitude, and had the ſatisfaction to meet 
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with good weather, though he had been informed that 


E 


was thoroughly convinced of their being living animals 


iſlands; and as it was a general opinion that theſe are 


At 
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h& had ſailed at an improper time of the year, in con- 
t{equencce of Which he would probably be becalmed. 
From his account, however, it appears, that though in 
lome years ſuch weather may be expectcd, it is by no 3 
means univertally the caſe. Iu this part of the. o- Calms not 
cean he had allo an opportunity of oblciving tv caulc always to 
ol the luminous property of ſea-water, which in his be fared 
former voyage had been attributed to inſects, Mr For- near the e- 
ſter being ot a different opinion, the matter was again * 
particularly inquired into, but the reſult was entirely Lnminous 
conformable to the former determir ation. Some buc- quality cf 
kets of water being drawn up from along fide the ſhip, ſea- water 
were found to be filled with thoſe inſects of a globular further de- 
form, and about the ſize of a ſmall pin's head. No termined- 
life indeed could be perceived in them; but Mr Forſter 
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when in their proper element, | my 35 
Proceeding ſouthward in queſt of a continent, they lIce-iflands; 

fell in with Ice Iſlands in S. Lat. 50. 40. and two 
degrees of longitude eaſt ſrom the Cape of Good 
Hope. One of theſe was ſo much concealed by the 
hazineſs of the weather, that it could not be ſeen at 
the diſtance of more than a mile. Captain Cook judged 
it to be about 50 fect in height, and half a mile in cir- 
cumference ; its ſides riſing in a perpendicular, direc- 
tion, and the ſea breaking againſt them with great vio- 
lence. Two days after, they paſſed fix others, ſome of 
which were two miles iu circumference and 60 feet in 
height; yet ſuch was the ſtrength and violence of the 
waves that the ſea broke quite over them, On the 14th 
they were ſtopped by a valt field of low ice, of which 
they could perceive no end. In different parts of this 
field there were ſeen iilands or hills of ice like thoſe 
already deſcribed, and ſome of the people imagined 
that they ſaw land over them; but upon a narrow ex- 
amination this was found to be a miſtake, On getting 
clear of the feld of ice they again fell in with looſe 


only formcd in bays and rivers, our navigators con- 
cluded that they could not be at. a great diſtance from 
land. They were now in the latitude of 559 40“ ſouth; 
and as they had ſailed for more than 30 leagues along 
the cdge of the ice without finding any opening, the 
Captain determined to run 30 or 40 leagues farther to 
the caltward, in hopes of then getting to the ſonth- 
ward. If in this attempt he met with no land or other 
impediment, his deſign was to ſtretch behind the ice 
altogether, and thus determine the mattcr at once, In 
a ſhort time, hov-ever, it became evident that the. 


field of ice along which they had failed ſo long did 


not join with any land; and the Captain now came to 
a reſotution of running as far to the welt as the meri- 
dian of Cape Circumciſion. In the proſecution of this 
deſign he met with a very ſevere ſtorm, which was ren» 
dered the more dangerous by the pieces of looſe ice. 
among which they were ſtill entangled, and a vaſt 
field of which they could not perceive the boundaries, 
about three miles to the northward, Of this they. 
could not get clear without receiving ſome ſevere. 
ſtrokes; and aſter all, when they arrived at the place 
where they ought to have found Cape Circumciſion, 
it coald not be diſcovered; ſo that the Captain con- 
cluded that what Bouvet took for land cculd have been 
nothing but ice, | 

During this run the fallacy of the general opinion 


had 
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had been diſ-overed, that the ice with which the polar 
regions abound has been formed in the vicinity of 
land. It was found likewiſc, that the water produced 
from the melting of ice, even though formed in the 
occan, was pertectly ſweet and well taſted, Of this 
circumſtance the Captain took advantage to ſupply 
himſelf with Water; and gave it as his opinion, that it 
was the moſt expeditious method of watcring he had 
ever known, He had likewiſe an opportunity of de- 
tecting another popular error, viz. that penguins, al- 
batroſſes, and other birds of that kind, never go far 
from land. This indeed may be the caſc iu open ſcas, 
but in ſuch as are covered with ice it is very different ; 
for they then inhabit the ice illands, and float out with 
them to ſca at a great diſtance, | 

When in the latitade of 49. 12. S. ſome ſigns of 
land were perceived; but as the wind did not admit of 
any ſearch being made in the direction where it was 
ſuppoſed to lic, the Captain proceeded in his voyage 
to the caſtward. A very remarkable alteration in the 
direction of the needle was now perceived, and which 
could not be ſuppoſed owing to the vicinity of any 
magnetic matter, as it happened while the ſhips were 
The circumſtance was, that when the 
ſin was on the flarboard fide of the ſhip the variation 


was leaſt, but greateſt when on the oppoſite fide. An 


aurora auſtralis was again obſcrved, which broke out in 
ſpiral or circular rays, and had a beautiful appearance; 
but did not ſeem to have any particular direction, be- 
ing confpicuoas at various times in different parts of 


the heavens, and diffuſing its light over the whole at- 


moſphere, | 

The extreme cold and ſtormy weather which now 
began to take place, determined Captain Cook not to 
croſs the antarctic circle a ſecond time as he had once 
deſigned. His obſervations confirmed the accounts of 
former navigators, that the cold of the ſouthern ſeas is 
much more intenſe than in equal latitudes in the nor- 


thern hemiſphere; but at the ſame time it ſhowed 


that this cold cannot be owing to the vicinity of a con- 
tinent, as had formerly been imagined. On the con- 
trary, it was now determined beyond diſpute, that if 
any ſuch continent exiſled in the eaſtern part of the 
ſourhern occan, it muſt be confined within the latitude 
of 60 degrees. No farther diſcoveries therefore being 
practicable in higher latitudes, as the winter ſeaſon 


was approaching, the commander ſteered for New 


Zealand, where he anchored in Duſky Bay on the 25th 


of March, having been at Sea 117 days without once 


coming in ſight of land. Here the time was ſpent in 
procuring proper refreſhments for the people, and 
exploring the ſea-coaſt and country for the benefit of 
future navigators. Nor was our commander unmind- 
ful of the inhabitants, Here he left the five geeſe 
which yet remained, chooſing for them a place where 
there were no people at the time to diſturb them; and 
as they had there great plenty of food, he had no doubt 
of their breeding, and in a ſhort time ſpreading over 
the country. Some days after a piece of ground was 
cleared by ſetting fire to the topwood, after which it 
was dug up and ſowed with garden ſeeds. Duſky Bay 
is ſituated in the weſtern iſland of New Zealand, called 
Tavaipoenammoo, Which as has already been ſaid, is 
leſs fertile than the other. The inland part 1s full of 
ragged mountains of a vaſt height; but the ſea-coaſt 
| "4 
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is covered with trees, among which is the true ſpruce, 
which was tound to be of great uje. It was remark- 
ed that though a vaſt quantity of rain fell during the 
time of rehdence here, it was not attended with any 
bad effects on h health of the people; which furniſics 
an additional argument of the healthineſs of the place. 
Duſky Bay is reckoned by Captain Cook to be the 
moſt proper place in New Zealand for the procuring 
of retreſhinents, though it is attended with {ome difa- 
grecable circuinftances, particularly being iuteſted with 
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great numbersof black iand-flics, which were trouble- 


ſome to an extreme degrec. The natives fcen at Duſky 
Bay were apparently of the ſame race with thoſe ſcen 
in other parts of thc country, and led a wandering life, 
without any appearence of being united in the bonds 
of locicty or triendſhip. | 55 
From Duſky Bay the Captain proceeded to Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, where he met with the Adventure, 
which had been ſeparated from the Reſolution for 
above 14 weeks, In his paſſage thither he had an op- 
portunity of obſcrving fix water-{pouts, one of which 
paſſed within 50 yards of the Reſolution. Ir has been 
a common opinion, that theſe meteors are diſſipated by 


the firing of a pun, and the Captain was forry he had 


not made the experiment ; but he acknowledges, that 
though he had a gun ready tor the purpoſe, and was 
near enough, his attention was ſo much engaged in 
viewing them, that he forgot to give the neceſſary 
orders, | 

Having planted another garden in this part of the 
country, and left two goats, two breeding ſows and a 
boar, in as private a tituation as poſſible, that they 
might be for ſome time out of the reach of the natives, 


there was no probability of Van Dieman's land being 
ſeparated from it by ſtraits: he had likewiſe found 
additional proofs that the natives of New Zealand 
were accuſtomed to eat human fleſh. Captain Cook 
alſo remarked with concern, that the morals of the 
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the Captain fer fail for Otaheite. During the long Diſcoveries 
ablence of the Adventure, Captain Furneaux had vi- of Captain 
fited the coaſt of New Holland, and diſcovered that Furncaux. 


New Zealanders were by no means mended by the 


viſit he had formerly paid them. At that time he 
looked upon the women to be more chaſte than thoſe 
of moſt of the nations he had viſited; but now they 
were ready to proſlitnte themſelves for a ſpikenail, and 


the men to force them to ſuch an infamous traffic, 


whether agrecable to the inclinations of the females or 
nor. : 


In the run from New Zealand to Otaheite, our 


commander paſſed very near the ſituation aſſigned by 
Captain Carteret 10 Pitcairn's iſland, diſcovered by him 


in 1767, but without being able to find it, though 
a ſight of it would have been uſeful for correcting its 


longitude as well as that of others in the neighbour- 


hood ; but there was not at preſent any time to ſpend 
in ſearching for it. Proceeding farther on his voy- 


age, however, he fell in with a cluſter of iſlands ſup- lands diſco» 


poſed to be the ſame diſcovered by M. Bougainville, 
and named by him the Dangerous Archipelaga. To 
four of theſe Captain Cook gave the names of Keſo— 
lution, Doubtful, Furneaux, and Adventure Iſlands. Re— 
ſolution Iſland is ſituated in S. Lat. 17. 24. W. Long. 
141. 39. Doubtful Iſland in S. Lat. 17. 20. W. Long. 
141. 38. Furneaux Iſland in S. Lat. 17. 5. W. Long. 
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143. 16. and Adventure Iſland in S. Lat. 17. 4. and 
W. Long. 144. 30. 8 | | 
No diſcovery of any great conſequence was made at 
the iſland of Otahcite or thoſe in its neighbourhood, 
excepting that the Captain had an opportunity of 
correcting the opinion which till now had prevailed, 
of the exceſſive diſſoluteneſs and immodeſty of the 
women of Otaheite; and which had been enlarged 
upon by Dr Hawkeſworth more than ſcemed to be 


conliſtent with decency. The charge, however, ac- 


cording to the accounts of this ſecond voyage, is far 
from being indiſcriminately true, even of the unmar- 
ried females of the lower claſs. Some additions were 
made to the knowledge of the geography of thoſe 
. _ i of ee, 

iſlands; and from Huaheine Captain Furncaux took 
on board his ſhip one of the natives of Ulictca named 
Omati, afterwards fo much ſpoke of in England, Cap- 


_ tain Cook at firſt appearcd dillatisfied with his choice 


of this youth, as being inferior in rank to many others, 


and having no particular advantage in thape, figure, or 


complexion ; however he had afterwards reaſon to be 


better pleaſcd. During the Captain's reſidence at 


Otaheite, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſcover 
whether the venereal diſcaſe was endemic among them, 


or whether it had bcen imported by Europeaus: but in 
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this he could not meet with any perfectly ſatisfactory 
account; though it was univerſally agreed, that if it had 
been introduced by Europeans, it muſt have been by the 
French under M. Bougainville. | 


Captain Cook having left Ulietea on the 17th of 
September 1772, directed his courſe weſtward, with 
an inclination to the ſouth. In this courſe he diſco- 
vered land in S. Lat. 19, 8. and W. Long. 158. 54. to 
which he gave the name of Harvey's Iſlaud. From 


thence he proceeded to the iſland of Middlebury, where 
he was treated in the molt hoſpitable manner poſſible. 


To ſuch an exceſs did the people carry their gene- 


rolity, that they ſcemed to be more fond of giving 
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away their goods than of receiving any thing for them; 
inſomuch that many, who had not an opportunity of 
coming near the boats, threw over the heads of o'hers 
whole bales of cloth, and then retired without either 
wiiting or aſking for any thing in return. From 
Middlebarg he proceeded to Amfterdam liland, where 
the beaut) and cultivation of the iſland afforded the 
moſt enchaming proſpect. There was not an inch of 


walte ground; the roads were no wider than what was 
abſolutely neceſſary, and the fences not above four 


inches thick. Even this was not abſolately loſt ; for 
many of theſe contained uſeful trees or plants. 
It is obſervable of the iſles of Middleburg and Am- 


ſterdam, as well as of moſt others in the South Sca, 


that they are guarded from the waves by a reef of co- 
ral rocks which extend about one hundred fathoms 
from the ſhore, Thus they are effectually ſecured 
from the encroachments of the ozcan ; by which they 
would probably ſoon be ſwallowed vp, as moſt of them 
are mere points in compariſon of the vaſt quantity of 
water which ſurrounds them. Here he left a quantity 
of garden vegetable ſeeds and pulſe, which it was not 
doabred would be taken care of by the induſtrious in- 
habitants. In the laſt mentioned iſlands our naviga- 
tors found no animals but hogs and fowls ; the former 
being of the ſame kind with thoſe uſually ſcen in the 


other illands in the South Sea, but the latter greatly 
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preſcrable, equalling thoſe of Europe in their ſize, and Cook's 

even preferable in reſpect of the goodneſs of their Diſcove- 

em. | | Me por 
On the 7th of October Captain Cook left the iſland 

of Amſterdam, with a deſign to pay another vilit to 

New Zealand, in order to take in wood and water for 

his voyage in queſt of a puthern continent. The day 

after he left Amſterdam, he fell in with the 1fland of 

Pilſtart, formerly diſcovered by Taſman, and ſituated 

in S. Lat. 26', W. Long. 1759 5g”, 32 lèagues diſtant 46 

from the eaſt end of Middleburg. On his arrival at Another 

New Zealand, he exerted himſelf as much as poſſible to viſit to New 

leave a proper aſſortment of vegetables and animals for Zealand. 

che benefit of the inhabitants. One of the firſt things 

he did, therefore, was to make a preſent to a chief, 

who had come off in à canoe, of a quantity of the moſt 

uſcful garden ſceds, ſuch as cabbage, turnips, onions, 

carrots, parſnips, and yams; together with fome whear, 

French and kidney beans, and peaſe. With the ſame 

perſon he left alſo two boars, two ſows, four hens, 

and two co-ks. 7 his preſent, however valuable in it- 

ſelf, ſeems to have been but indilterently received; for 

the chief was much better ſatisfied with a ſpikenajl 

half the length of his arm than with all the reſt; not- 

withſtanding which, he promiſed to take care of the 

ſceds, aud not 1o kill any of the animals, On inquiring 

about thole animals left in the country in the former 

part of his voyage, the Captain was informed, that 

the boar and one of the ſows had been ſeparated, 

but not Killed, The other he ſaw in good condition, 

and very tame. The two poats, he was informed, 


had been killed by a native of the name of Gau— 


biah. The gardens had met with a better fate; all 
the articles being in a very flourithing condition, though 
left entirely to nature, excepting the potatoes, Cap- 
tain Cook, however, till determined io ſupply thecte 
iſlanders with uſcful animals, put on ſhore a boar, a young 
ſow, two cocks and two hens, which he made a pre- 


ſent of to the adjacent inhabitants. Three other ſows 


and a boar, with two cocks and hens, he ordered to 
be left in the country without the knowledge of the 
Indians. They were carried a little way into the 
woods, and there left with as much food as would 
ſerve them for 1007 12 days, in order to prevent them 
from coming down to the coaſt in queſt of it, and thus 
being diſcovered, NE he | 

A ſecond ſeparation with the Adventure had now 
taken place; notwithſtanding which, Captain Cook 4 
ſct out alone with his veſſel in queſt of a ſouthern con- Voyage in 
tinent ; and ſuch was the confidence put in him by the queſt of a 
{zilors, that all of them expreſſed as much ſatisfaction ſouthern 
and alacrity as if not only the Adventure, but ever ſo © Rent. 
many ſhips had been in company, 

On the 26th of November the Captain ſet ſail from 
New Zealand; and on the 12th of December began to 
fall in with the ice, but conſiderably farther to the 
ſomhward than they had met with it in the former part 
of his voyage; being now in the Jatitude of 629 107 S. 
and 172? W. Long. As they proceeded ſouthward, 
the number of ice iſlands increaſed prodigiouſſy; and 
in Lat. 67* 31“ and W. Long. 142* 54', they all at 
once got in among ſuch a cluſter of theſe iſlands, that 
it became a matter of the utmoſt difficulty and danger 
to keep car of them. Finding it impoſſible, there- 
ſore, to get any farther to the ſouthward at preſent, 
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ihe Captain determined to explore a conſiderable tract 
of fea to the north of his preſent ſituation, and then 
again to ſtand to the ſouth. But in this he was ſtill 
unſuccelsful; no land being diſcovered either in ſail- 
ing northward, caſtward, weſtward, or ſouthward ; 
though he procecded as far in the laſt direction as 
71. 10. 8. Lat. and 106. 54. W. It was now 1mpoſ- 
ſible to procecd ; aud the opinion of the Captain himſelf, 
as well as of moſt of the gentlemen on board, was, that 
the ice by which they were now [topped extended as far 
as the pole. As there was ſtill room, however, in parts 
of the ocean entirely unexplored, for very large iſlands, 
our Commander detcrmined not to abandon the pur- 
ſuit in which he was engaged until there ſhould not be 
any poſlibility of doing more; and beſides the polli- 


bility of making new diſcoverics, he was conſcious 


that many of the iſlands already diſcovered were ſo 
obſcurely known, that it was of conſequence to. pay 
them a ſecond viſit. With this view he propoſed to 
go in queſt of Eaſter or Davis's Iſland ; the ſituation 


of which was known with ſo little certainty, that none 


of the attempts lately made to diſcover it had becn 
He next intended to pet within the tro- 
pic, and then to procced to the welt, touching at any 


iſlands he might mcet with, and ſettling their fitua- 


tions, until he ſhould arrive at Otahcitc, where it was 
neceſſary for him to make ſome ſtay in order to look 
ſor the Adventure, It was part of his deſign alſo to 
run to the weſtern as far as Terra Auſtral del Eſpi- 
ritu Santo, diſcovered by Quiros, and which M. 
reat Cyclades, From 
this land he propoſed to fail to the ſouthward, and 
from thence to the caſt between the latitude of 50% 
and 609. In the execution of this deſign, he deter- 
mined if poſſible to reach Cape Horn during the en- 
ſuing November, when he would have the beſt part of 


the ſummer before him to explore the ſouthern part of 


the Atlantic Ocean. | | 

In parſuing his courſe to the northward, it had been 
part of his deſign to find out the land ſaid to have been 
diſcovered by Juan Fernandez in about the latitude of 
389; but he was ſoon convinced, that if any ſuch 
land exiſted, it could only be a very ſmall iſland : but the 
proſecution of the delign was for ſome little time inter- 
rupted by a violent bilious diſorder by which the Cap- 
tain was attacked, In this, when he began to recover, 


property of as there was no freſh meat on board, he was obliged to 
dog's ſleſh. 


have recourſe to dog's fleſh; and a favourite animal 
belonging to Mr Forſter was ſacrificed on the occaſion. 
The Captain was able to cat not only of the broth 
made of this, but likewiſe of the fleſh, when his ſto- 
mach could bear nothing elſe. On the 11th of March 
they arrived at Eaſter Ifland, before which time the 
Captain was tolerably recovered. Here they made 
bat ſew diſcoveries farther than determining the ſitua— 
tion of it to be in S. Lat. 270 5 30%, and W. Long. 
1099 46' 207. The iſland itſelf was found barren and 
deſolate, having every appearance of being lately ruin— 
ed by a volcanic eruption; without either wood, fucl, 
or freſh water worth taking on board. The inhabi- 
tants were few in number; and the women in very 
ſmall proportion to the men, but remarkable for their 
lewdneſs, A number of gigantic ſtatues were obſerved, 
which had alſo been 155 notice of by Commodore 
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counted for, 
On Icaving Eaſter Iſland, Captain Cook was again 
attacked by his bilious diſorder ; but happily recoyer- 


Diſcove- 
ries, 
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cd before he reached the Marqueſas, which they did And the 


on the 6th and 7th of April. One of theſe, being Marqueſas, 


a new diſcoyery, received the name of Hood"s Iſland, 
from the young gentleman by whom it was firſt obſer- 
ved. 
and 10 degrees of ſouth latitude, and between 138. 47. 


and 139. 13. of weſt longitude. They were diſcovered 


by Mendana a Spaniard ; and their names are, La 
Magdalena, St Pedro, La Dominica, Santa Chriſtina, 
and Hood's Iſland. The inhabitants are, without ex- 
ception, the fineſt race of people in the South Sea, 
ſurpaſſing all others in that part of the world in the 
ſymmetry of their perſons and regularity of their fea- 
tures. Their origin, however, from the affinity of 
language, was evidently the ſame with that of Ota- 
heite, Itwas in St Chriſtina that our commander ancho- 


red; and he has leſt particular directions for finding a 


particular cove in Reſolution Bay in that iſland, which 
is the moſt convenient for procuring Wood and water. 
In the paſſage from the Marqueſas to Otahcite, our 
navigators paſled ſcveral low and ſmall iſlands connec- 
ted together by reefs of coral rocks. 


Theſc arc five in number; ſituated between 9 


5 
One of theſe, Iſland 


2 


named by the inhabitants T7ookea, was viſited by Licu- Tiookca. 


tenant Cooper, It was diſcovered and viſited by Cap- 
tain Byron; and is ſituated in S. Lat. 27. 30. W. 
Long. 144. 56. The inhabitants are much darker in 
their complexions, and ſcem to be of a fiercer diſpoſi- 
tion than thoſe of the neighbouring iſlands. They 
have the figure of a fiſh marked upon their bodies; a 
very proper emblem of their profeſſion, deriving their 
ſubliſtence almoſt entirely from the ſea. Paſling by 
St George's Iſlands, which had been alſo diſcovered 
and named by Captain Byron, our Commander now 


diſcovered four others, which he named Palliſer”s Pall 
One of theſe is ſituated in S. Lat. 15. 26. Iſlands. 


and W. Long. 146. 20. another in S. Lat. 15. 27. 
and W. Long. 146. 3. They were inhabited by 


people reſembling thoſe of Tiookea, and like them 


were armed with long pikes. Here our navigator ob- 
ſerved, that from W. Long. 138% to 148 or 1509, the 
ſea is ſo full of ſmall low iflauds, that one cannot pro- 
ceed with too much caution, | 


On his arrival in Otahcite, proviſions were met with Arri 
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val at 


in great plenty; and they were now very acceptable, Otaheite. 


buy reaſon of the long time the ſhip had been at ſea 


without obtaining any conſiderable ſupply. Two 
goats which had been given by Captain Furneaux to a 
chief named (tos, appeared to be in a very promiſing 
ſituation. The female had brought forth two kids, 
which were almoſt large enough to propagate ; and as 


ſhe was again with kid, there was little doubt that the 


iſland would ſoon be ſtocked with theſe uſeful animals; 
though it was otherwiſe with the ſheep, all of which 
had died except one, On this occaſion, alſo, the Cap- 
tain furniſhed the natives with cats, of which he gave 
away twenty; ſo that there was little danger of the 
ſtock of theſe animals decaying. During his reſidence at 
this time, he had an opportunity of making ſome 
computation of the number of inhabitants on the ifland, 
which he ſuppoſed to be no leſs than 200,000. 
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and 174. 31. W. Long. Its form is triangular, each 


coo. i } 0 


Huahcine and Ulietea Iſlands were next viſited, but 
without any remarkable occurrence. From the latter 
our Commander ſet {ail on the 5th of ſune 1774 ; and 
next day came in light of Howe Ifland, diſcovered by 
Captain Wallis, and ſituated in S. Lat. 16. 46. and 
W. Long. 154. 8. On the 16th a new illand, named 
Palmerſtoune Iſland, was diſcovered in S. Lat. 18. 4+ 
W. Long. 163. 10. ; and, four days after, another 
was obſeryed in S. Lat. 19. 1. W. Long. 169. 37. 
As it was evidently inhabited, the Captain determined 
to land; but found the people lo extremely hoſtile, 
that no intercourſe could be had; nay, he himſelf was 
in danger of loſing his life by a lance thrown by one 
of the natives, which paſſed cloſe over his ſhoulder. 
From the extreme hoſtility of the people of this iſland, 
it was named by Captain Cook Savage I/land, It is 
of a round ſhape, pretty high, and has deep water cloſe 
to the ſhore, but has no good harbour. | 

Paſling by a number of ſmall iſlands, Captain Cook 
next anchored at that of Anamocka or Rotterdam, 
diſcovered by Taſman. It is ſituated in 20. 15. S. Lat. 


ſide extending about three and a half or four miles. 
From the north-weſt to the ſouth it is encompaſſed by 
a number of ſmall iflands, ſand banks, and breakers ; 
of which no end can be ſeen from the iſland on the 
northern fide, and may poſſibly be as far extended as 
Amſterdam or Tongataboo. While the Captain re- 
mained on this iſland, he learned the names of more 


than 20 of the adjacent. iſles, ſome of which were in 


ſight between the north-weſt and north- eaſt. TWO of 
theſe, which lie more to the weſtward than the others, 


are named Amattaſoæa and Oghao, They are remarkable 


S701 
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for their height; and from a great ſmoke viſible about 
the middle of Amattafoa, it was ſuppoſed to have a 
volcano, The iſland of Rotterdam, Middleburg, or 
Eaoowe, with Pilſtart, form a group extending about 


three degrees of longitude and two of latitude, The 


whole group was named Thz Friendly Iſles by Captain 
Cook, on account of the friendſhip which ſeemed to 


ſubſiſt among the inhabitants, and their courtcous be- 


brides viſt- 
ted. 


haviour to ſtrangers. The people of Rotterdam Iſland 
are {imilar to thoſe of Amſterdam ; but the iſland is 
not in ſuch a ſtate of high cultivation as Amſterdam, 
nor do its fruits come to ſuch perfection. It is allo 
inferior in the articles of cloth, matting, &c. Which are 
accounted the wealth of theſe parts. | 
From Rotterdam iſland our navigator continued his 
courſe to the weſtward, where he firſt diſcovered a 


{mall ifland in S. Lat. 19. 48. W. Long. 178. 2. It 


was named Turtle Ifland, from the great number of 
theſe animals found upon it. Sixteen days after he 
fell in with the cluſter of iſlands named by M. Bou- 


gainville the Great Cyclades, The firſt ifland on which 


he landed was Mallicollo, where, though the people 
were at firſt very hoſtile, they were ſoon conciliated, 
and a friendly intercourſe took place. The language 
of theſe people is conſiderably different from that of 
the other South-ſea iſlands; they are diminutive intheir 
perſons, and of ugly features; their hair black or 
brown, ſhort and curling, but leſs ſoft than that of the 
rexroes. They had no name for a dog in their lan- 
guage, and had never ſcen the animal; ſo that they 
were extremely fond of a doy and hitch of which 
Captain Cook inade them @ preſent, The harbour in 


this itland, in which the ſhip came to anchor, was Cook's 
named Sandwich harbour, and lics on the north-caſt Difcove- 
fide in 8. Lat, 16. 25. 20. E. Long 167. 55. 53, Jt 
is very commodious for the carrying on any opera- 
tions at land, having a good depth of water, aud many 
other advantages. 59 
The next diſcovery was that of the Group named Shepherd's | 
Shepherds Iſles, in honour of Dr Shepherd, Plumian les. 
profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford. Numbers more 
were every day obſerved; of which one peaked rock, 
named the Monument, was uninhabited, being appa- 
rently inacceſſible to any other creature but birds. 
Sandwich iſland is of conſiderable extent, and exhibits 
a moſt beautiful proſpect. It is ſurrounded with o- 
ther ſmaller iſlands, the principal of which were na— 
med Montague and Hinchinbrook. At Erromango they 
found the people hoſtile and treacherous; and from a 
ſkirmiſh they had with them near a promontory on the 
north-eaſt point of the iſland, it was named Tratitor's 
Head. Its ſituation is in S. Lat. 10. 42. E. Long. 169. 28. 60 
From Erromango our navigator proceeded to Tan- Tanna 
na, an iſland they had formerly diſcoycred at a di- Wand, 
ſtance, and which is ſurrounded by ſome others, three 
of whichare named Immer, Footoona or Erronan, and 
Anatom. At Tanna they ſtaid for ſome time, on ac- 
count of their wanting ſome quantity of wood, A 
volcano was {cen about the middle of this iſland, which 
burned with great violence, particularly in moiſt and 
wet weather ; but notwithſtanding the friendly terms 
on which they were with the natives, the latter would y 
never allow them to approach this mountain, There 
were {ome ſpots on the ſca coaſt which emitted an hot 
and ſulphurcous ſmoke; the people alſo expreſſed 
much uncaſineſs when theſe were approached or med- 
dled with. The port which the ſhip entercd in this 
Wand was named Reſolution harbour, and is ſituated in 
S. Lat. 19. 32, 25. 5 E. Long.-169..44- 35. It Sa 
ſmall creek three quarters of a mile long, and about 
half as broad. It is extremely convenient, having 
plenty of wood and water cloſe to the ſhore, Among 
the vegetable productions of this iſland, there is rcaſon 
to {uſpect the nutmeg-tree to be one, a pigeon ha- 


61] 


olcano, 


ving been ſhot, in the craw of which was a wild 


nutmeg. The inhabitants are two diſtin& races 
of people, and ſpeak two different languages ; one 
that of the Friendly iſlands, the other peculiar to 


Tanna and thoſe in the neighbourhood. The people D N 
are very expert in the uſe of their weapons; on which ae 


: { the in- 
Mr Wales makes the following remarks: I muſt ed 


confels I have often been led to think the ſeats in the uſe 
which Homer repreſents his heroes as performing with of their 
their ſpcars a little ioo much of the marvellous to be lanccs. 
admitted in an heroic pocm, I mean when confined 
within the ſtrait ſtays of Ariſtotle ; nay, even ſo great an 
advocate for him as Mr Pope acknowledges them to 
be ſurpriting : but ſince I have ſeen what theſe people 
can do with their wooden ſpears, and them badly 
pointed, and not of an hard nature, I have not the leait 
exception to any one paſſage in that great poet on this 
account, Buriflflec ſewer exceptions, I can find in- 
tinitcly more beautics in him, as he has, I think, 
ſcarcely any action, circumſtance, or deſcription of any 
ind whatever relating to a ſpear, which I have not 
ſcen and recogniſed among theſe peopie; as their 
v.hirling motion and whiſtling noiſe as they fly ; their 
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quivering motion in the ground when they fall ; their 
meditating their aim when they were going to throw; 
and their ſhaking them in their hands as they go along.“ 

The Archipelago, in which Captain Cook had now 
remained a conſiderable time, is ſituated between 14. 
29. and 20. J. S. Lat. and between 165, 41. and 179. 21. 
E. Long. extending 125 leagues in the direction of 
N. N. W. „ W. and S. S. E. E. The principal 
ilands are the Peak of the Etoile, Tierra del Eipirt- 
tu Santo, Mailicollo, St Bartholomew, the Ifle of Le- 
pers, Aurora, Whitſumide Ile, Ambrym, Pacom 
Apte, Three IIills, Sandwich, Erromango, Tanna, 
Immer, and Anatom. They were firſt diſcovered in 
1605 by Quiros, who ſuppoſed them to be part of a 
ſouthern continent ; nor were they vitited from that 


time till the year 1768, when M. Bougainville beſtow- 


ed upon them the name of the Great Cyclades, as al- 
ready mentioned, This gentleman, however, beſides 
landing in the lic of Lepers, only diſcovered that the 
country was not connected, but confilted of iflands. 
Captain Cook examined the whole in ſuch an accu- 
rate manner, aſcertaining the ſituation of many of 
the iſlands, and diſcovering ſuch numbers of new ones, 
that he thought he had an undoubted right to impoſe 
a new name uponthem ; and therefore called them the 
New Hebrides, | 

From the New Hebrides Captain Cook ſet fail for 
New Zealand, in order to proſecute his voyage in 
ſcarch of a ſouthern continent, but in three days diſ- 
covered a large iſland, which he named New Caleds- 
Nia; and Which, next to new Zealand, 15 the largeſt 
in the Pacific Ocean. It lies between 19. 29. and 22. 
20. S. Lat. and between 163. 37. and 167. 14. E. 
Long. lying N. W. W. and S. E. ; F, extending 
about $7 leagues in that direction, though its breadth 
dots not any where exceed 10 leagues. The natives 
are ſtrong, active, well made, and ſeem to be a middle 
race between thoſe of Tanna and the friendly liles ; 
and the women were more chaſte than thoſe of ihe 
i(lands farther to the eaſtward. The ifland altorded a 


conſiderable variety of plants for the botaniſts, and 


ſome excellent timber of the ſpecies of the pitch-pine, 
for maſts and ſpars. The wood is cloſe-prained, white, 
and tough; and very fit for the purpoſe. One of the 
ſmall iſlands ſurrounding the large one was named the 


He of Fines, from the quantity of theſe trees found 


upon it; and another, from the number and varicty of 
plants it afforded, had the name of Botany Iſlaud. The 
coaſt, however, was ſo dangerous, that our navigator, 
having no more time to ſpare, was obliged to leave 
ſome part of it unexplored, though the extent was de- 
termined, as has been already related, Mr Foriter was 
of opinion, that the language of this people 1s totally 
different from that of auy of the other South Sea 
iſlands, | | 
Proceeding from New Caledonia, our navigator next 


fell in with an illand abont tive leagues in circumte- 


rence, and of a good height, ſitnated in S. Lat. 29. 
2. 30. and E. Long. 158, 16. ; on whichhe beſtowed. 
the name of N Iſlaud. It was entirely unhabited, 
Various trees and plants common at new Z.caland were 


obſerved here, particularly the flax plant, which is mo! e 


Juxnriant in this iſland than in any part of New Zca- 


land. The chief produce of this illand is a kind of 
ſpruce pine, many of the trees of which are 19 or 12 
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feet in circumference. The palm-cabbage likewiſe 
abounds here; and the coats are well ſtucked with 
excellent fiſh, On the 14th of October they arrived 
at Queen Charlotte's Sound in New Zeeland ; the ſi- 
tuation of Which was now aſceriained by Mr Wales 
with the utmoſt accuracy, its Jatitude being found 41. 
5. 56. 5 S. and its Jongitude 174. 25. 7. E. On cx- 
amining the garden which had been made, it was found 
that they were in a thriving condition, though they 
had becu entirely negleced by the natives. Some of 
the cocks and hens were ſoppoſcd to be ſtill in exi- 
ence, as a new laid hen's egg was found, though none 
were ſecu. | 

On the 1oth of November Captain Cook ſet ſail 
ſrom New Zealand in ſcarch of a ſouthern continent ; 
bat having traverſed a vaſt extcnt of fea for 17 days, 
from 8. Lat. 43. O. to 55. 48. he gave up all thoughts 
of finding any more land in this part of the ocean, 
and therctore determincd to ſeer directly for the vi eſt 
entrance of the ſtraiis of Magellan, with a deſign of 
coaſting, the ſouthern part of Terra del Fuego quite 


round Cape Horn to Le Mairc's Straits. As the 


world had hitherto received but very imperfect accounts 
of this coaſt, he thought a furvey of it Would be of 
more advantage to navigation and geography than 
any thing he could expect to meet With in a higher 
latitnde, On the 17th of December he reached the 
coaſt of Terra del Fuego, and in three days more an 
chored in a place to which he gave the name of CHriſi- 
mas Srund, The land appeared deſolate beyond any 
thing he had bitherto cxperienced. 
entirely compoſed of rocky mountains Without the 
leaſt appearance of vegetation. Theſe nouitains ter- 
minate in horrid precipices, the crappy ſummits of 
which ſpire up to a valt height; fo that ſcarcely any 
thing in nature can have a more barren and ſavage 
alpect than the whole of the country. In the courſe 
of his voyage along this coaſt, he could not but ob- 
ſerve, that at no time had he ever made one of ſuch 
length where ſo little occured of an Intereſling na— 
ture, Barren and dreary, however, as the coaſt was, 
it was not totally deſtitute of accommodations about 
Chriſtmas Sound. Freſh water and wood for fuel 
were found about every harbour; and the country 
every Where abounds with fowl, particularly geeſe. 
A confiderable number of planrs were alſo found upon 
It, almoſt every ſpecics of which was new to the bo- 
taniſts. In palling by Cape Porn, it was wiſhed to 
determine whether it belonged tothe land of Ter— 


ra del Fuego, or to a ſmall ifand ſouth from it; but 


this was found im practicable on account of the fog- 
gy weather and dangerous fea, Its latitnde was 
now determined to he 55. 58. S. and its longitude 
67. 46. W. The coaſt appeared leſs dreary here than 
on the weſtern fide of Terra del Fuego; for thongh 
the ſummits of ſome of the hills were rocky, the ſides 


and valleys ſcemed covered with a green turf and wWood- 


ed in tuts. In paſſing this cape a remark was made 
by the Captain, that if he were on a voyage round 
Cape Horn to the weſt, and not in want of wcod or 
water, or any other thing which might wake it neceſ- 
ſary to put into port, he ould ſail a conſiderable wa 


to the ſouthward fo as to be cnt of the reach of land 


altogether, By this method he would avoid the cur- 
rents, whoſe force, he was of opinion, would be broken 
| 24 
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at 10 or 12 leagues diſtance from the ſhore, and far- 
ther off would be entirely deſtroyed, The extent of 
Terra del Fuego, and conicquently of Magellan's 
Straits, was found to be leſs than what is commonly 
laid down in maps and charts, aud the coalt, in gene- 
ral, leſs dangerous than has been uſually repreſent- 


ed; though this muſt undoubtedly have been owing 


in a great meaſure to the weather, which happened to. 


be remarkably temperate. In one of the {inal} illands 
near Staten Land, and which, from their being diſco- 
vered on new year's day, werecalicd New Tear' Illes, 
a remarkable harmony was obſerved among the ani- 
mals of different ſpecies with which theſe deſolate re- 
gions abound, The ſca-lions occupy the greateit part 
of the ſca-coaſt; the bears occupy the iſland ; the 
ſhaps are poſted in the higheſt clitts; the penguins in 
ſich places as have the belt accels to and from the ſea; 
and the other birds chovuſe more retired places. Oc- 
cationally, however, all theſe animals were ſcen to mix 
together like domeſtic cattle and poultry in a farm- 
yard, without one attempting to hurt the other in the 
leaſt. Even the cagles and vultures were frequent- 
ly obſcrycd fitting together on the hills among the 


 thays, while none of the latter, cither old or young, 
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appcared to be diſturbed at their preſence. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that theſe birds of prey ſubſiſt by 
feeding on the carcaſes of the animals which die natu- 
rally or by various accidents, and which mult be very 
numerous from the immenſe quantity exiſting on the 


illand. | 


Our navigator now ſet out in queſt of that extenſive 
coaſt laid down in Mr Dalrymples's chart, and in which 
is marked the Gulph of St Schaſtian , but when he 
came into the place where it is ſappoſed to lie, neither 
land nor any certain ſigns of it could be met with, 
Some illands, however, were diſcovered, particularly 
Willis's iſland, in S. Lat. 54. o. W. Long. 38. 23; 
another named Bird Iſlaud and South Georgia, ſituated 


between 53. 57. and 54. 57. 8. Lat. and between 
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38. 13. and 35. 34. W. Long. All theſe were co- 
vercd with ſnow and ice to a great height. Not a tree 
was io be ſeen, not cven a ſHhrub, nor were there any 


rivalets or {trcams of water; the only vegetables to be 


met with were a coarſe ſtrong bladed graſs, wild buy'- 
net, and a kind of moſs, A conhiderable quantity of 
ſcals and penguins were met with, whoſe fleſh, though 
very coarſe, was preferred by the ſhip's company, 
even by Captain Cook himſelf, to the ſalt proviſions, 
which were now greatly decayed, The moſt foutherly 
land diſcovered by our navigator was that on which he 
beſtowed the name of Southern Thule, and which is 
ſituated in S. Lat. 59%. 137 307, W. Long. 27% 45. 
This was (ti} more deſolate than South Georgia, be- 


ing forſaken even by the ſeals and penguins which 


abounded on it. Not a ſingle herb of any kind was 
ſcen upon it, but vaſt high and barren mountains, 
the tops of ſome of which reached above the clouds; 
and it may be remarked, that this feems to be the only 
part of the world hitherto difcovercd, entirely unfit 
for the ſupport of animal life. 

Southern Thule was diſcovered on the 31ſt of Ja- 


nuary 1775; and from this to the 6th of February 


ſeveral other lands were diſcovered, and named Cape 
Briſtol, Cape Montague, Saunder*s Ifle, Candlemas Iſles, 
and Sardwich's Land. With regard to this laſt, Captain 
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Cook was undetermined. whether it was a group of Cook's 
iſlands or part of a continent lying near the pole, as Diſcove- 
TIES, 
— 


after all his diſappointments he u ſtill was inclined to 
think that ſuch a continent has an exiſtence, on ac- 
connt of the vaſt quantity of ice met With in the 
ſouthern ſeas ; and which from its great height appears 
to be formed in bays and gulphs of the land, and not 
in the ocean itſelf, The greateſt part of this ſouthern 
continent, however, if it has any exiſtence, muſt be 
within the polar circle, where the ſea is ſo incumbered 
with ice, that the land muſt be inacceſlible. So great 
is the danger in navigating theſe ſouthern ſeas, that 
Captain Cook allerts, on the molt probuble grounds in 
the world, that ſuch lands as lie to the ſouthward of 
his diſcoveries could not be explored; and that no 
man would ever venture farther than he had done, 
Thick fogs, ſnow-ſtorms, intenſe cold, and every thing 
that can render navigation diflicult or dangerous, mult 
be encountered; all which difficulties are preatly 
heightened by the inexpreſſible horrid aſpect of the 
country itſelf. It is a part of the world doomed by 
nature never once to feel the warmth of the ſon's rays, 
but be buried in everlaſting ſnow and ice, What- 


ever ports there may be on the coaſt, they are almoſt 


entirely covercd with frozen ſnow of a vaſt thickneſs, 


If, however, any of them ſhould be ſo far open as to 
invite a ſhip into it, ſhe would run the riſk of being 


fixed there forever, or of coming out in an ice illard, 


To this it may be added, that the iflands and floats on 


the coaſt, the great falls from the ice- cliffs in the port, 
or a ſudden ſnow-ſtorm, might be attended with equal- 
ly fatal effects. For theſe reaſons our commander de- 
dermined to abandon the purſuit of a land whoſe ex- 
iſtenct was ſo equivocal, but whoſe inutility, it it ſhould 
be diſcovered, was certain. One thing only remained 
to complete what he withed to accomplich, and that 
was to determine the exiſtence of Bouvet's land. 


In Voy 


O 
age in 


this inquiry he ſpent 16 days; but having run for 13 queſt of 


of theſe directly in the Jatitude aſſigned to that land, 2® 


and found no appearance of it or of Cape Circumci- 
ſion, he concluded that neither of them had any ex- 
iſtence, but that the navigators had been deceived 
by the appearance of ice i{lands. Two days more 
were ſpent in queſt of ſome land which had been ob- 
ſerved more to the ſont, ward, but with the like bad 
ſucceſs : after which our commander abandoned all far- 
ther thoughts of fouthern diſcoveries, and prepared fer 
returning to England. On his way home, however, 
he determined to direct his courſe in ſuch a manzer as 
to fall in with the iſles of Denia and Marſeveen. Theſe 
are laid down in Dr Halley's variation chart in the 
latitude of 41. S. and about 4. o. E. from the me- 
ridian of the Cape of Good Hope. None of theſe 
iflands could be found ; and therefore our commander 
having very little time to ſpare either in ſearching for 
them or attempting to diſprove their exiſtence, made 
the beſt of his way to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from thence to England. In his paſlage thither he 
viſited the iſles of St Helena, Aſcenſion, and Fernando 
de Noronha. 


An experiment was made on the uſe of © 
the fill for procuring freſh water at fea ; the reſult of fullneſs of 


uvct's 


and. 
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which was, that though the invention was ufcful upon diſtilliog 
the whole, yet it would not by any means be adviſable fea-water. 


to truſt entirely to it. Provided indeed that there was 
not a ſcarcity of fuel, and that the coppers were good, 
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Cook's 43 mich might thus be procured as would ſupport 
ro oO le; but that no etforts' would be ſufficient to procure 
ICS, 


— the quantity neceflfiry for the preſervation of health, 

eſpecially in hot climates. He was likewiſe convinced 
that nothing contribites more to the health of feamen 
than having plenty of freſh water, His laſt ſtage in 
this ſecond voyage before his arrival in England was 
at Fayal, one of the Azores iflands: and his only de- 
ligu in ſtopping kere was to give Mr Wales an oppor- 
tunit / of finding the rate of the watches going, that 
{9 he might be enabled to find the longitude of theſe 
iſlands with the greater certainty, 

In car commander's third voyage he touched at the 
iland of Tencriltc inſtead of Madcira, looking upon 
the former to be a better place for procuring refreſh- 
ments; and was convinced of the juſtneſs of his con- 

74 jecture by the facility with which proviſions of all Kinds 
Viſits the were obtained. The air of the country is exceedingly 
Ile of Le- healthy and proper for thoſe ſubject to pulmonary 
perils. complaints. This was accounted for by a gentleman 

of the place from the great height of the iſland, by 
which it was in the power of any perſon to change the 

te nperatureof the air as he pleaſed; and hecxpreſſed his 
ſurprizcthat phylicians, inſtead of ſending their patients 
to Nice or Liſbon, did not ſend them to Teneriffe. 
Tea ſhrub, From the ſame gentlemen it was learned, that the tea- 
(hrub prows in that ifland as a common weed, which is 
conſtantly exterminated in large quantities. The 
Spaniards, however, ſometimes uſe it as tea, and aſcribe 

to it all the qualities of that brought from the Eaſt 
Indics, 
that it was found in the country when the iſlands were 

56 flirſt diſcovered. 
Impregna- fruit called the iupreguated lemon, which is a perfect 
ted lemon, and diſtinct lemon incloſed within another, and dif- 

fering from the outer only in being a little more 
globular, . | 

From Teneriffe Captain Cook proceeded to the 

Prince Ed- Cape of Good Hope, and from thence to the ſouth- 


Third vo 7 
apc 


ward's ward, where he fell in with two iſlands, the larger of 
yore wa which is about 15 Icagues in circuit, and the ſmaller 
covered. 


abont nine; their diſtance from one another being 
about five leagues, The one of theſe iſlands lies in 
S. Lat. 45. 53. and E. Long. 37. 46; the other in 
S. Lat. 46. 4. E. Long. 38. 8. As the ſhips paſſed 
through between them, they could not diſcern either 
tree or (ſhrub upon any of them even with the aſſiſtance 
of their beſt glaſſes, The ſhore ſeemed to be bold and 
rocky, their internal parts full of mountains, whoſe 
files and ſummits were covered with ſnow, Theſe two, 
with four others, which lie from 9 to 12 degrees of 
longitude more to the caſt, and nearly in the ſame la- 
titude, had been diſcovered in the year 1772 by Cap- 
tains Marion da Freſne and Crozet, two French navi- 
gators, in their paſſage from the Cape of Good Ho 
to the Philippines, As no names had been aſſigned to 
them in a chart of the Southern Ocean communicated 
to Captain Cook in 1775, the two larger ones were by 
him diitingniſhed by the name of Prince Edward”s 
lands, in honour of his Majeſty's fourth ſon: the 
other four, with a view to commemorate the diſcove— 
53 ties, were called Marion's and Crozet's Iſlands. 

From theſe our commander ſteered to the ſouthward 
in ſcarch of Kerguclen's land, which he had been in- 
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queſt of 
Kerypue- 
jen's land. 
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Was likewiſe very ſcarce. 


They give it allo the name of tea, and fay 


Another botanical curiolity is the 


ſtructed to tonch at, in order to diſcover, if poſlible, 


Coo 
a good harbour there. In his paſſage to it ſeveral new Cook's 
illauds were diſcovered ; to one which Kerguelen had Diſcove- 
given the name of the land , Rendezvous, Caps te.? 
tain Cook, on account of its ſhape, changed it to that 
of Biight's Cap. It is lituated in S. Lat. 48. 29. E. 
Long. 68. 40. and is a high round rock, inacceſſible 
to all creatures but birds. Next day he fell in with Peſcripti- 
Kerguclen's land, at firſt thought to be a part of the on of that 
ſouthern continent, but afterwards found by Kergue- ifland. 
len himſelf to be an iſland, The extent of it, how- 
cver, was not determined either by the French navi- 
gator or by Captain Cook. The former reckons it 
at 200 leagues in circumference, but Captain Cook 
eſtimates it at much leſs. Our navigator could not 
get any extenſive view of it on account of the fog- 
gy weather; but as far as could be diſcovered, it was 
barren and deſolate, inſomuch that there was neither 
food nor covering for cattle of any kind, ſo that they 
would inevitably periſh if any were left, Even the 
ſeca-coaſts were in a great meaſure deſtitute of fiſh; 
but the ſhore was covered with innumerable multitudes 
of ſeals, together with penguins and other birds; all 
of which were ſo void of fear, that any quantity 
whatever might be killed without any difficulty, Not 
a ſingle tree nor ſhrub could be ſeen, nor a piece of 
drift wood on the ſhore; and herbage of every kind 
A prodigious quantity of the 
ſea-weed, called by Sir Joſeph Banks fucus gigantens, 
was found in one of the bays. The whole varicty of 
plants found in this iſland did not exceed 16 or 18 
ſpecies, The harbour in which our navigator made 
his longeſt ſtay on this deſolate coaſt was named Port 
Palliſer, and is ſuuated in S. Lat. 49. 3. E. Long. 
69. 37. In this voyage our navigator undoubtedly 
diſplay cd ſuperior nautical abilities to thoſe of M. Ker- 
guclen, who in two voyages to the place had never 
been able to bring his ſhips to anchor on any part of 
the coaſt, 0 
From Kerpuelen's land our navigator proceeded to Of van 
the coaſt of New Holland, where he now touched at Diemen's 
the ſouthern part called Van Diemeu's land, where he lane. 
anchored m Adventure Bay. Here they found plenty 
of wood and water, with abundance of graſs, coarte in- 
deed, where they went firſt aſhore, but afterwards 
much finer and proper for the cattle. Here, as every 
where elſe, the latitudes and longitudes were ſettled 
with the greateſt exactneſs. The bottom of Adven- 
ture Bay was found to lie in S. Lat. 43% 21” 6/7; E. 
Long. 1472 29“. The inhabitants viſited them in a 
friendly manner, but ſeemed as ſtupid and inſenſible as 
thoſe they had formerly ſeen. They ſeemed to be to- 
tally ignorant of the uſe of iron, and ſet no value up- 
on any thing in the ornamental way excepting beads; 
nor did they ſeem to be acquainted even with the uſe 
of filh hooks, Here they found the ſtories of the an- 
cient fauns and fatyrs living in hollow trees realized, 
Some huts covered with bark, and of a moſt wretched 
conſtruction, were indeed found near the ſhore ; but 
the moiſt commodious habitations were afforded b. 
the largeſt trees. Theſe had their trunks hollowed 
out by tire to the height of ſix or ſeven feet; and 
there was room cnough in one of them for three or 
four perſons to ſit round a hearth made of clay; and 
it may juſtly ſeem ſurpriſing, that notwithſtanding the 
extreme violence offered to the vegetative powers of 


the 
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CO O0 
the tree by forming this habitation, it ſtill continued to 
flouriſh in conſequence of one ſide being left entire. 
The people, notwithſtanding their extreme barbarity, 
were ſuppoſed to proceed from the ſame ſtock with 
thoſe of the South Seca Iſlands. As in one of their 
vilits the natives had ſeized upon two pigs which had 
been brought aſhore, apparently with an intention to 
Kill them, the commander determined to make them 
a preſent of theſe animals ; though from their exceſſive 
ſtupidity and inattention there was no probability of 
their allowing them to propagate, if they had been 
put directly into their hands, To prevent this, Cap- 
tain Cook ordered the two they had attempted to 
ſcize, being a boar and ſow, to be carried about a mile 
within the head of the bay, and ſaw them left by the 
{ide of a freſh water rivulet. 
leaving any other ſpecies by a conſideration of the bar- 
barity of the inhabitants. 

From New Holland our navigator proceeded to New 


New Zea- Zealand, where he arrived on the 12th of February 


land. 


1777, and anchored in Queen Charlotte's Sound. 
Here he was deſirous of Icaving a further ſupply of ani- 
mals; but the inhabitants had hitherto ſhown {ſuch 
careleſſneſs about thoſe which had been left, that he 
durſt not venture to leave any other than two goats, a 
male and a female with kid, and two hogs, a boar 
and fow, He was informed, however, that one chief 
had ſeveral cocks and hens in his poſſeſſion, ſo that 
there was ſome probability of theſe animals beiny al- 


lowed to multiply ; and as ten or a dozen hogs had at 


different times been left by Captain Cook, beſides 


| thoſe put on ſhore by Captain Furneaux, it ſeems alſo 
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_ greateſt part of them periſhed. 
hanging by the ſide of the veſſel for four days after it 


to be likely that this race of creatures will increaſe ei- 
ther in a wild or domeſtic ſtate, or both. The gardens 
had ſtill been almoſt totally neglected, and ſome of 
them deſtroyed. Thoſe which remained, however, 
produced cabbages, onions, lecks, purſlains, radiſhes, 
and a few potatoes. Theſe laſt had been brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and were ſo greatly melio- 
rated by the change of ſoil, that with proper cul- 
tivation they ſecmed to bid fair for excelling thoſe of 
moſt other countrics. | 

Our navigator's next courſe was towards the Iſland 
of Otaheite; in the run to which he diſcovered the 
Iſland of Mangea, ſituated in S. Lat. 22. 57. E. 
Long. 301. 53. From thence he procceded to Wa- 
teoa, where Omai, now on his way home, recognized 
three of his countrymen, natives of the Socicty 
lands, who had arrived here by the following acci- 
dent. About 12 years before, 20 of the natives of 
Otaheite had embarked in a canoe, in order to vilit the 
neighbouring iſland of Ulictea, A violent ſtorm aroſe, 


which drove them out of their courſe, and they ſuffered 


incredible hardſhips by famine and fatigue, ſo that the 
Four men continued 


was overſet, when they were at laſt brought within 
fight of the people of this iſland. The latter '1mme- 
diatcly ſent out their canoes, and brought them a- 
ſhore, treating them afterwards with ſo much kindneſs, 
that the three who now ſurvived expreſſed no delire 
of returning to their own country, though they had 
now an opportunity, but choſe rather to remain where 
they were. This iſland is ſituated in S. Lat. 20. 1. E. 


Lon. 201. 45, and is about ſix leagues in circumfercuce, 


pas 3 


He was prevented from 


C OO 
The inhabitants are ſaid to be equally amiable in their 
perſons and di{poſitions. | 

Viſiting a ſmall iſland named Wennooa-cte, or Cta- 
kootaia, ſituated in S. Lat. 19. 15. and E. Long. 201. 
37. our commander found it without inhabitants, tho? 
there were undoubted mark's of its being occaſionally 
ſrequenied. Harvey's Ifland, which in his former 


voyage had been deſtitute of inhabitants, was now 


found to be well peopled ; but the inhabitants ſhowed 
ſuch an hoſtile diſpoſition that no refreſhments could be 
procured ; for which reaſon it was determined to ſteer 
tor the Friendly Iſlands, where there was a certainty 
of meeting with an abundant ſupply. In his way thi- 
ther he touched at Palmerſton Iſland, from a ſmall iſle 
near which a ſupply of 1200 cocoa nuts were obtained, 
beſides abundance of fiſh and birds of various kinds, 
Had the iſland been capable of furniſhing water, the 
Captain would have preferred it to ally of the inhabited 
ones for the purpoſe of procuring refreſhments, as they 
could be had in any quantity without moleſtation from 
the petulance of the inhabitants. As water at this 


time happened to be a ſcarce article, our nayigator was 


obliged to ſupply himſelf from the ſhowers which fell, 
and which attorded as much in an hour as he could pro- 
cure by diſtillation in a month. | 
During the time of reſidence at the Friendly Iſlands 
our navigator viſited one named Hepaee, at which no 
Europcan ſhip had ever touched before. 
entertained in a friendly manner, ſupplied with re- 
freſhments, and left ſome uſeful animals; great addi- 
tions were made to the geography of theſe iſlands, and 
many curious remarks made on the inhabitants and na- 


tural products. It was obſerved by Mr Anderſon, that 


the people had very proper notions of the immateria- 
lity and immortality of the human ſoul, and he thought 
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Here he was 


himſelf authoriſed to aſſert, that they did not worſhip 


any part of the viſible creation. 
aſſing by a ſmall iſland named Tocbouai, about five 


or ſix miles in extent, and ſituated in 8. Lat. 23. 25. 


E. Long. 210. 37. our navigator now arrived at Ota- 
heite. Here Omai met with his relations, ſome of 
whom reccived him with apparent indifference; but 
his meeting with an aunt and a ſiſter was marked with 
expreſſions of the moſt tender regard. It was Hua- 
heine, however, that was deſtined for the place of O- 
mai's final reſidence, and thither the Captain repaired 
on purpoſe to ſettle him. The affair was conduct- 


cd with great ſolemnity; and Omai brought with 
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him a ſuitable aſſortment of preſents to the chiefs, _ 


went through a great number of religious ceremo- 
nies, and made a ſpeech, the ſubject of which had 
been dictated to him by Captain Cook. The re- 
ſult of the negociation was, that a ſpot of ground was 
aſſigned him, extending about 200 yards along the 
ſhore of the harbour, with a proportionable part of 
an adjacent hill, The carpenters of both ſhips were 
then employed in conſtructing an houſe ſor him, in 
which he might ſecure his European commodities, 


85 
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At the ſame lime a garden was made for his ale, in 
which were planted ſhaddocks, vines, pine-apples, me- 


lons, and ſeveral other garden vegetables. ere he 
met with a brother, ſiſter, and ſiſter-in-law, by whom 
he was very affectionately reccived ; but it was diſco- 


vered with concern, that none of his relations were 


able to protect him in cate of any attack on his perſon 
| or 


Cook's or property; ſo that there was too much reaſon to 
Diſcove- fear that he would be plandered immediately on the 
ries. departure of the Englith. To prevent this, if poſ- 
ſible, Captain Cook adviſed him to conciliate the fa- 

vour and engage the patronage and protection of ſome 

of the moſt powerful chicts by proper preſents ; at th: 

ſyne time that he hiraſclf took every opportunity of 

letting the inhabitants Know that it was nis intention 

to return to the illand again, and if he did not find 

Oinai in the ſame {tate of ſ:curity in which he left 

him, thoſe by whom he had been injurcd would cer- 

tainly feel the weight of his reſentment. About a 
fortnignt after leaving Hoahkeine, the Captain had a 

mellage from Omai; in which he informed him that 

every thing went well, only that his goat had died in 
kidding, tor which he deſired another mizht be ſcut; 

and accompanicd this requeſt with another for two 

axcs, which were ſent along with a conple of kids, 

&/, male and female. On taking this final leave of the So- 
Raniarks cicty Illands, Captain Cook obſcrves, that it would 
on the Soci- have been far better for theſe poor people never to 
+7 Mands. have known the ſuperiority of the Europeans in ſuch 
arts as render lite comfortable, than after once being 
acquainted with it to be ag in abandoned to their ori- 

ginal incapacity of improvement; as, if the intercourtc 
between them aid us ſhoald be whotiy diſcontinucd, 

they could not be reſtored to that happy ſtate of me- 

diocrity in which they were found. It ſeemed to him 

that it was become in a manner incumbent on the Eu— 

ropeans to viſit theſc i/lands once in three or four years. 

in order to ſupply them with thoſe conveniences of 

which they have taught them the uſe. It is indeed to 

be apprehended, that by the time the iron tools which 


forgot the uſe of their own ; as in this laſt voyage it 
was obſerved that the uſe ot their former tools was al- 
8: molt totally aboliſhed, | | 
Chriſtmas Having left the Socicty Iflands, Captain Cook now 
Ind dil- proceeded to the northward, croſſing the equator on 
covered the 22d and 23d of December; and on the 24th diſ- 
covered a low uninhabited 1tland about 15 or 20 
leagues in circumference, Here the longitude and la— 
titude were exactly determined by means of an eclipſe 
of the ſun. The welt fide of it where the eclipſe was 
obſerved, lies in N. Lat. 1. 59. 
From the time of its diſcovery it obtained the name of 
Chriſtmas Iſlund. Plenty of turtle were found upon it, 
and the Captain cauſed the feeds of the cocoa-nut, 

933 yams, and melons, to be planted, 
Sandwich Proceeding ſtill to the northward, our navigator 
Iles. next fell in with tive iflands, to which he gave the ge- 
neral name of Sandwich Iſles, in honour of his patron, 
Their names in the language of the country are Woa- 
hoo, Atooi, Onecheow, Orechona, and Tehoora. 
They are ſituated in the Jatitude of 21. 30. and 22. 15. 
North, and between 199. 20, and 201. 30. E. Long. 
The longitude was deduced from no fewer than 72 ſets 
of lunar obſervations, The larzeſt of theſe iſlands is 
Atooi, and does not in the leaſt reſemble the other 
illands of the South Seca formerly viſited by our na- 


centre, which flope gradually towards the ſea-lide. 


The only domeſtic animals ſound upon 1t were hops, 
dogs, and fowls. Captain Cook deſigned to have 


. | « 


s 


vere then among them are worn out, they will have 


E. Long. 202. 30. 


f of Nola. 


vigator, excepting only that it has hills near the 


made the inhabitants of this iſland a preſent of ſome 
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others; but being driven out of it by ſtreſs of wea- Cook's 
ther, he was obliged to land them upon a ſmaller one Diſcove- 
named {neeheow, They were a he-goat with two fe- ies. 
males, and a boar and ſow of the Engliſh breed, 
which is much ſuperior to that of the South-Sea 
Ilands. He left allo the ſeeds of melons, pumpkins, 

and onions. The ſoil of this iſland ſeemed in gencral 

to be poor: it was obſervable that the ground was co- 

vered with thrubs and plants, ſome of which had a 

more delicious fragraucy than had been experienced 
before. The inhabitants of theſe iſlands are much 
commended, notwichſtanding the horrid cuſtom of cat- 

ing human felt, II every thing manufactured by them 

there is an ingenuity and neatncfs in an uncommon de- 

gree; and tix elegant form and poliſh of ſome of their 
ftiinng-hooks could not be exceeded by an European 

artiſt, even aſſiſted by all his proper tools. From what 

was leen of their agriculture allo, it appeared that they 

were by no means novices in that art, and that the 
quantity and goodneſs of their vegetable productions 

might with propricty be attributed as much to their 
{kiltul culture as to the fertility of the foil. The lau- 


guage of the Sandwich Illes is almoſt identically the 


ſame with that o Otaheite, | 99 
Pro:eeding farther to the northward, our navigators American 
diſcovered the coaſt of New Albion on the 7h of March coaſt diſco- 

1773. Its appcarance was very different from that of vered. 


the countries with which they had hitherto been con ver- 


fait. The land was full of mountains, the tops of which 
were covercd with ſnow ; while the valleys between 
them, and the grounds on the ſca-coaſt, high as well 
as low, were covercd with trecs, which formed a beau- 
tiful proſpect as of one vaſt foreſt. The place where 
they landed was ſituated in N. Lat. 44. 33. E. Long. 
235. 20. At firſt the natives ſeemed to prefer iron 
to every other article of commerce; but at laſt they 
thowed ſuch a predilection for braſs, that ſcarcely a bit 
of it was left in the ſhips except what belonged to the 
neceſſary inſtruments. It was obſcrved alſo, that theſe 
people were much more tenacious of their property 
than any of the ſgvage nations that had hitherto been 


met with, inſomuch that they would part ncither wich 


wood, water, graſs, nor the moſt tritling article, with 
out a compenſation, and were ſometimes very unrea- 
ſonable in their demands ; with which, however, the 
Captain always complicd as far as was in his power, 90 
The place where the Reſolution was now anchored Nootka 
was by our navigator called S/ George's Sound, but he Sound. 
afterwards underſtood that the nacives gave it the name 
Its entrance 15 lituated in the caſt corner 


of Hope Bay, in N. Lat. 49. 33. E. Long. 233. 12. 11 


| # : 9 
The climate, as far as they had an opportunity of ob- Mileneſs 


{ſerving it, was much milder than that on the eaſtern of the cli- 
coaſt of the American cominent in the ſame parallel of mate. 
latitude ; and it was remarkable that the thermometer, 

even in the night, never fell lower than 42%, while in 

the day time it frequently roſe to 60%. The trecs met 

with here are chiefly the Canadian pine, white cypreſs, 

and ſome other kinds of pine. There ſcemed to be a 

ſcarcity of birds, which are much haraſſed by the natives, 

who ornament their clothes with the feathers, and uſe 92 
the fleſh for food. The people are no ſtrangers to the Natives ac- 
uſe of metals, having iron tools in general uſe among quainted 
them; and Mr Gore procured two filver ſpoons of a With the 
conſtruction ſimilur to what may be oblegyed in ſome * 


: A tale. 
Flemich 


. 


Cook's 


coo 1 oo 


Flemiſh pi ures, from a native who wore them round 


Diſcove- his neck as an ornament, It is moſt probable that 


ries. 


theſe metals have been conveyed to them by the way 


——  Hadſon's Bay and Canada; nor is it improbable 


Prince 


William's 
Sound. 


Cook's ri- 


Vor. 


that ſome of them may have been introduced trom the 
north -· weſtern parts of Mexico. 
While Captain Cook ſailed along this coaſt, he kept 
always at a diſtance from land when the wind blew 
ſtrongly upon it; whence ſeveral large gaps were left 
unexplored, particularly between the latitudes of 505 


and 559, The exact ſituation of the ſuppoſed ſtraits 


of Anian was not aſcertained, though there is not the 
leaſt doubt, that if he had lived to return by the ſame 
way in 1779, he would have examined every part with 


his uſual accuracy, On departing from Nootka Sound, 


our navigator firſt fell in with an iſland in N. Lat. 59. 
49. E. Long. 216. 58. to which he gave the name of 
Kay's Iſland. Several others were diſcovered in the 
neighbourhood ; and the ſhip came to an anchor in an 
inlet named by the Captain Prince William's Sound. 
Here he had an opportunity of making ſeveral obſerva- 
tions on the inhabitants, as well as on the nature of 
the country, From every thing relative to the former, 
it was concluded, that the inhabitants were of the ſame 
race with the Eſquimaux or Greenlanders. The ant- 
mals were much the ſame with thoſe met with at Noot- 


ka, and a beautiful ſkin of one animal, which ſeemed to: 


be peculiar to the place, was offered for ſale, Mr An- 
derſon was inclined to think that it was the ſame 
to which Mr Pennant has given the name of the 


caſun marmot. The alcedo, or great king's fiſher, was 


found here, having very fine and bright colours. The 
humming-bird alſo came frequently, and flew about the 
mip while at anchor; though it is ſcarce to be ſuppo- 
ſed that it can live throughout the winter on account 
of the extreme cold. The water-fowl were in conſi- 
derable plenty ; and there is a ſpecies of diver which 
ſeemed to be peculiar to the place. Almoſt the only 
kinds of fiſh met with in the place were torſk and ha- 
libut. The trees were chiefly the Canadian and ſpruce 
pine, ſome of which were of a conſiderable height and 
thickneſs, The Sound is judged by Captain Cook to 
occupy a degree and a half of latitude and two of 
longitude, excluſively of its arms and branches, which 


were not explored. There was every reaſon to believe 


that the inhabitants had never been viſited by any Eu- 


ropean veſſel be fore; but our navigator found them in 


poiſe Tion not only of iron but of beads, which it is 
probable are conveyed to them acroſs the continent 
from Hudſon's Bay. | 
Soon after leaving Prince William's Sound, our na- 
vizators ſell in with another inlet, which it was ex- 
pected would lead either to the northern ſea or to 
Hudſon's or Baffin's bay; but upon examination it 
was found to end in a large river. This was tra- 


ced for 210 miles from the mouth, as high as N. 


Lat. 61. 20. and promiſes to vie with the moſt con- 
ſiderable ones already known, as it hes open by means 
of its various branches to a very conſiderable inland 
communication, As no name was given by our com- 
mander to this river, it was ordered by Lord Sand- 
wich to be named Gook's River, The inhabitants 
ſeemed to be of the ſame race with thoſe of Prince 
William's Sound ; and like them had glaſs beads and 
knives, they were ally clothed in very fine furs ; ſo that 

LN Obs Vo | „„ | 


it ſcemed probable that a valuable fur-trade might be Cook's 
carried on from that couutry. Several attempts have Diſcove- 
accordingly been made from the Britiſh ſctilements in 
the Faſt Indies to eſtabliſh a traffic of that kind ; but © 
little benefit accrued from 1t except to the proprictors 
of the tir{t veilel, her cargo having greatly lowered 
the price of that commodity in the Chincſe market, It 
muſt be obſerved, that on the weſtern fide of the Ame- 
rican continent, the only valuable ſkins met with are 
thoſe of the ſea-otter ; thoſe of the other animals, eſpe- 
cially foxes and martins, being of an inferior quality to 
ſuch as are met with in other parts. 95 
Procceding farther to the northward, our navigator They fal! 
now fell in with a race of people who had evidently in with te 
been viſited by the Ruſſians, and ſeemed to have adopt- iſlands di 
ed from them ſome improvements in dreſs, &c. In abt by 
the proſecution of this part of their voyage, it appeared e 12 
that they had been providentially conveyed in the dark 
through: a paſlage ſo dangerous, that our commander 
would not have ventured upon it in the day time. 
They were now got in among thoſe iſlands which had 
lately been diſcovered by Captain Becring and other 
Rulitan navigators, and came to an anchor in an har- 
bour of Oonalaſhka, ſituated in N. Lat. 53. 55. E. 
Long. 193. 30. Here it was remarked, that the inha- 
bitants had as yet profited very little by their inter- 
courſe with the Ruſſians; ſo that they did not even 
dreſs the fith they uſed for their food, but devoured 
them quite raw. 
From Oonalaſhka our navigator proceeded again to- 
wards the continent, which he continued to trace as far 
as poſſible to the northward, In the latitude of 54. 48, 96 
E. Long. 195. 45. N. Lat, 1s a volcano of the ſhape of A volcano. 
a perfect cone, having the crater at the very ſummit, 
On the coaſt farther to the north the ſoil appears very 
barren, producing neither tree nor ſhrub, though the 
lower grounds are not deſtitute of graſs and ſome other 
plants. To a rocky point of conliderable height, ſi- 
tuated in N. Lat. 58. 42. E. Long. 197. 36. our com- 
mander gave the name of Cape Munbam. 
Here Mr Anderſon, the ſurgeon of the Reſolution 
died of a conſumption under which he had laboured for 
more than twelve months, Soon after he had breathed 
his laſt, land being ſeen at a diſtance, it was named Au- 


aerſon's Iſland; and on the th of Auguſt the ſhip an-— 


chored under a point of the continent, which he na- 97 
med Cape Prince of Wales, This is remarkable ſor be- Cape 
ing the moſt weſterly point of the American continent Prince of 
hitherto known. It is ſituated in N. Lat. 65. 46, E. Wales. 
Long. 191. 45. It is only 39 miles diſtant from the 

caſtern coa{t of Siberia; ſo that our commander had Vicinity of 
the pleaſure of aſcertaining the vicinity of the two the conti- 
continents to cach other, which had only been imper- nents of 
fectly done by the Ruſſian navigators. Setting ſail Aſia and 
from this point next day, he ſtecred to the weſt and America. 
north, when he ſoon fell in with the country of the 
Tſchuifk1, which had been explored by Beering in 

1728, Here he had an opportunity of correcting M. 
Stœhlin's map, who had placed in theſe ſcas an ima- 

ginary iſland, on which he beſtowed the name of A. 

laſchia, Being convinced that the land he had now 
reached was part of the Afiatic continent, our com- 

mander directed his courſe caſtward, in order io fall 

in with that of America; and on the 17th reached 

the latitude of 70. 33. and E. Long. 197. 41. Here 


28 they 


1 [ 


418 ] 
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Cook's they began to perceive that brightneſs in the horizon ty aroſe from the want of an interpreter ; for which Cook's 
Dilcove- called by mariners the hi, of the ice; and in 70. 41. reaſon the converſation was carried on by ſigns. How- Diſcove- 
they had got quite up to it, ſo that no farther pro- ever, the Captain obtained a fight of two ſca- charts, 18 

99 gre; could be made. Next day they made a ſhift to both of which he was allowed to copy. One of them | 
The pro- pet as far as 70. 44 ; but the ice was now as compact included the ſea of Penihiinſk, part of the cozſt of 
grets as 4 wall, and about ten or twelve feet in height. Its Tartary down to the latitude of 419; the Kurile Iſ- 
— ſurface was cxtremely rugged, and farther to the lands, and the peninſula of Kamtſchatka. The other 
by los. northward appeared much higher. Its ſurface was comprehended all the diicoyerics that had been made 
covered with pools of water; and great numbers of from the time of Captain Beering to the year 1777; 
ſca-lious lay upon it, whole fleſh they were now glad but theſe were found to be very trifling. Indeed our 
to uic as food, Our commander continued to tra- navigator was aſlurcd by all the Ruſſians whom he had 
verſe the Icy Sea till the 29th; but the obſtractions occation to ſee, that they knew of no other iflands 
becoming every day greater and greater, it was than thoſe laid down in the charts juſt mentioned, 
thought proper to give over all further attempts of and that none of them had eyer ſcen any part of the 
finding a paſſage to Europe for that year. Ile did American continent excepting What lies oppoſite to 101 
not, however, omit the inveſtigation of the Aſiatic and the country of the Tſchutſki. With regard to the na- Character 
American coaſts until he had fully aſcertained the ac- tives of Gonalaſhka, they are to appearance the moſt of the in- 
curacy of Captain Becring's accounts as far as he went, inoffenſive and peaccable people in the world, not to babitants. 
and corrected the errors of M. Stæhlin. Great addi- be in a ſtate of civilization; though perhaps this may 
tions were thus made to the geographical knowledge be owing in ſome meaſure to the connection they have 
of this part of the globe, and Mr Coxec obſerves, that long had with the Ruſſians, From the affinity ob- 
« jt reilects no ſmall honour upon the Britiſh name, ſerved between the language of the Eſquimaux, Green- 
that their great navigator extended his diſcoveries much landers, and thoſe of Norton's Sound in N. Lat. 64. 55. 
farther in one expedition, and at fo great a diſtance there is great reaſon to believe that all thoſe nations 
from the point of his departure, than the Ruſſians ac- are of the ſame extraction; and if that be the cale, 102 
compliſhed in a long ferics of years, and in parts be- there is little reaſon to doubt that a communication A comme- 
100 longing or contiguous to their own empire.” by ſea cxiſts between the caſtern and weſtern ſides of nication 
Arrivalat An end of this celebrated navipator's diſcoveries, the American continent; which, however, may very Probable 
Oonalaſh- however, was now at hand. From Beering's ſtraits probably be ſhut up by ice in the winter time, or e— can 
ka, he ſailed for Oonalaſhka, where he arrived on the ven for the moſt part throughout the year. | po age 
24 of October, and ſtaid for ſome time in order to The return of Captain Cook to the Sandwich Iſ- coaſts of 


repair his ſhips. While the carpenters were employed 


lands, with the lamentable cataſtrophe. that enſued, America. 
in this work, one third of the people had permiſſion 


| have been already related under the former article. We 103 
to % on ſhore by turns, in order to gather berries, with ſhall now briefly enumerate the conſequences of his Conſe- 
which the ifland abounds, and which, though now diſcoveries with reſpect to the advancement of ſcience. e of 
beginning to decay, were of great ſervice, in conjunction Theſe are principally his having overthrown the hy- Ge. 


Cook's diſ- 


with the ſpruce-beer, to preſerve the people from the 
ſ-iryy. Such a quantity of fiſh was likewiſe procured, 
44 not only ſerved to ſupply the ſhips for the preſent, but 
I:kewiſe allowed a great number to be carried ont to ſea ; 
{> that hence a conſiderable ſaving was made of the pro- 
viſions of the ſhips, which was an article of very conſi- 
derable conſequence, On the eighth of the month 
our commander received a very ſingular preſent from 


ſome perſons unknown, by the hands of an Oonalaſh- 
| ka man named Derramonſhk, 


It conliſted of a rye- 
loaf, or rather a ſalmon pye in the form of a loaf, and 
highly ſcaſoned with pepper. This man had the like 
preſent for Captain Clerke, and cach of them was ac- 
companied with a note which none on board could 
underſtand ; a few bottles of rum, with fome wine 
and porter, were ſent in exchange; it being ſup— 
poſed that ſneh a preſent would be more acceptable 
than any other thing that conld be ſpared. Corporal Le- 
diard of the marines, an intelligent man, was at the 
ſame time directed to accompany Derramouſhk, for the 
purpoſe of gaining a more ſatisfactory account of the 
country. On the tenth of the month he returned with 
three Ruſſian feamen or furriers, who, with ſeveral o- 
thers, reſided at Egoocſhac, where they had a dwell— 
ing houſe, ſome ſtore-houſes, and a {loop about 30 tons 
burden. One of theſe people was either maſter or 
mate of the vellel, and all of them were very ſober 
and decent in their behaviour, The greateſt difſicul- 
| 2 


uſually ſpoken of under the name of Terra auſtralis iu- 
cognita ; his demonſtration of the impracticability of a 
northern paſſage either by Afia or America to the 
Eaſt Indies; and his having eſtabliſhed a ſure method 
of preſerving the health of ſeamen through the long- 
eſt ſea-yoyages. 


late ſuryeys of the globe, is the refutation of fanciful 
thearics too likely to give birth to impracticable un- 
dertakings. The ingenious reveries of ſpeculative 
philoſophers will now be obliged to ſubmit, perhaps 
with reluctance, to the ſober dictates of truth and ex- 
perience ; nor is it only by diſcouraging future unpro- 
titable ſearches that the late voyages are likely to be 
of ſervice to mankind, but likewiſe by leſſening the 
dangers and diſtreſſes formerly experienced in thofe 
ſeas which are within the actual line of commerce and 
navigation, 

The intereſts of ſcience, as well as of commerce, 
are highly indebted to the labours of our illuſtrious 
navigator. Before his time almoſt half the ſurface of 
the globe was involved in obſcurity and confuſion : but 
now ſuch improvements have been made, that geogra- 
phy has aſſumed a new face, and become in a manner 
a new ſcience ; having attained ſuch completeneſs as 
to leave only ſome leſs important parts to be explored 


potheſis of a ſouthern continent of immenſe extent, cgyeries, 


It is remarked by the biſhop of 
Carlille, that one great advantage reſulting from the 


by future yoyagers. Other ſciences beſides geography 
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have been advanced at the ſame time. Nautical aſtro- 


Diſcove- nomy, Which was in its infancy when the late voyages 


were undertaken, is now brought to much greater per- 


—— fettion ; and, during Captain Cook's laſt expedition, 
| many even of the peity otticers could take the diſtance 


of the moon from the ſun or from a ſtar, the moſt de- 
licate of all obſervations, with ſufficient accuracy ; and 
the officers of ſuperior rank would have been aſhamed to 
have it thought that they did not know how to obſcrve 
for, and compute, the time at ſea ; a thing before hardly 
mentioned among ſeamen, It muſt, however, be re- 
membered, that a great part of the merit in this re- 
ſpcct is due to the board of longitude, In conſequence 
of the attention of that board to the important object 
juſt mentioned, liberalrewards have been given to ma- 
thematicians for perfecting the lunar tables and facili- 
rating calculations; and artiſts have been amply en- 
couraged in the conſtruction of watches, and other in- 
ſtruments better adapted to the purpoſes of navigation, 
than any that formerly exiſted, _ | 
A A vaſt addition of knowledge has been gained with 
reſpect to the ebbing and flowing of the tides ; the di- 
rection and force ot the currents at ſea ; the nature of 
the polarity of the needle, and the cauſe of its yaria- 
tions. Natural knowledge has been increaſed by ex- 
periments on the effects of gravity in different and very 
diſtant places; and from Captain Cook's having pene- 
trated fo far into the ſouthern regions, it is now aſcer- 
tained, that the phenomenon uſually called the aurora 
borealis, is not peculiar to high northern latitudes, bur 
belongs equally to all cold climates, whether north or 
font. . 
No ſcience, however, perhaps ſtands more indebted 


to theſe voyages than that of botany. At leaſt 1200 


new ſpecies of plants have been added to thoſe former- 
ly known ; and every other department of natural 


hiſtory has received large additions. Beſides all this, 


there have been a vaſt many opportunities of obſerving 
human nature in its different ſituations. The iſlands 


viſited in the middle of the Pacific Ocean are inhabited 


by people, who, as far as could be obſerved, have con- 
tinned unmixed with any different tribe ſince their firſt 
ſettlement. Hence a variety of important facts may 
be collected with reſpect to the attainments and defi- 
ciencies of the human race in an uncultivated ſtate, and 
in certain periods of ſociety. Even the curioſities 
brought from the newly diſcovered iſlands, and which 
enrich the Britiſh muſcum and the late Sir Aſhton Le- 
ver's (now Mr Parkinſon's) repoſitory, may be conſi- 
dered as a valuable acquiſition to Britain, and af- 
fording no ſmall fund of inſtruction and entertainment. 


There are few inquires more generally intereſting. 


than thoſe which relate to the migrations of the 
various colonies by which the different parts of the 
carth have been peopled. It was known in general, 
that the Aſiatic nation called the Malayans poſſeſſed in 
former times much the greateſt trade of the Indices, 
and that their ſhips frequented not only all the coaſts 
_ of Aſia, but even thoſe of Africa likewiſe, and parti- 
calarly the large iſland of Madagaſcar ; but that from 
Madagaſcar to the Marqueſas and Faſter Iſland, that 
is, nearly from the eaſt fide of Africa till we approach 
the weſt coaſt of America, a ſpace including almoſt 
half the circumference of the globe, the ſame nation 


of the oriental world ſhould have made their ſettle- 


4% 1 


ments, and founded colonies throughout almoſt every Cook's 
intermediate ſtage of this immenſe tract, in iſlands at Diſcove- 
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amazing diſtances from the mother- continent, is an hi- 
ſtorical fact that before Captain Cook's voyages could 
not be known, or at leaſt but very imperfectly. This 


is proved, not only by a ſimilarity of manners and cu- 


ſtoms, but likewiſe by the affinity of language; and 
the collections of words which have been made from all 
the widely-diffuſcd iflands and countries viſited by 
Captain Cook, cannot fail to throw much light on the 
origin of nations, and the manner in which the carth 
was at firſt peopled. | | 
Beſides this, information has been derived concern— 
ing another family of the earth formerly very much 
unknown. This was the nation of the Eſquimaux or 
Greenlanders, who had formerly been Known to exiſt 
only on the north-eaſtern part of the American conti- 
nent. From Captain Cook's accounts, however, it ap- 
pears, that theſe people now inhabit alſo the coaſts and 
iflands on the welt fide of America oppolite to Kamt- 
ſchatka. From theſe accounts it appcars alſo, that the 
people we ſpeak of have extended their migrations to 
Norton Sound, Oonalaſhka, and Prince William's 
Sound; that is, nearly to the diſtance of 1500 leagues 
from their {tations in Greenland and the coaſt of La- 
bradore. Nor does this curious fact reſt merely on the 
evidence ariſing from the ſimilitude of manners; for it 
ſtands confirmed by a table of words, exhibuing ſuch 
an affinity of language as muſt remove every doubt from 
the mind of the molt ſcrupulous inquirer. | 
From the full confirmation of the vicinity of the 
two great continents of Aſia and America, it can no 
longer be ſuppoſed ridiculous to believe, that the latter 
received its inhabitants from the former; and by the 
facts recently diſcovered, a degree of further evidence 
is added to thoſe which might formerly be derived from 
nature concerning the authenticity of the Moſaic ac- 
counts. It is not indeed to be doubted, that the in- 
ſpired writings will ſtand the teſt of the moſt rigorous 
inveſtigation ; nor will it ever be found, that true philo- 
ſophy and Divine Revelation can militate againſt each 


other. The rational friends of religion are ſo far from 


dreading the ſpirit of inquiry, that they wiſh for no- 
thing more than a candid and impartial examination of 
the ſubject, according to all the Whts which the im- 
proved reaſon and enlarged ſcience of man can af. 


ford. 


Another good effect of the voyage of Captain Cook 
is, that they have excited in other nations a zeal for 
ſimilar undertakings. By order of the French govern— 


ment, Meſſrs de la Peyrouſe and de Langle failed from 


Breſt in Auguſt 1725, in the frigates Bouſſole and 
Aſtroloobe, on an enterprize, the purpoſe of which was 
to improve geography, aſtronomy, natural hiſtory, and 
philoſophy, and to collect an account of the cuſtoms 
and manners of different nations. For the more ef- 
fectual proſecution of the deſign, ſeveral gentlemen 
were appointed to go ont upon the voyage, who were 
known to excel in different kinds of literature, The 
officers of the Bouſſole were men of the beſt informa- 
tion and firmeſt reſolution ; and the crew contained a 
number of artificers in various branches of mechanics. 
Marine watches, &c. were provided, and M. Dagelet 
the aſtronomer was particularly directed to wake ob- 
ſervations with M. Condaminc's invariable pendulum, 
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to determine the differences in gravity, and to aſcer- 
taln the truc proportion of the cquatorial to the polar 
It has likewiſc vecn made cvi- 
dent, that wotwithitanding all that has been done by 
Captain Cook, there is ſtill rooza for a farther invet- 
tation of the geography of the northern parts of the 
world, Ihe object accordingly was taken up by the 
Empreſs of Rutha, who committed the care of the 
cuterpriſc to Captain Billings an ELnglitiman in her 
majelty's ſervice, We ſhall only make one obſerva- 
tion more concerning the benefits likely to accrue from 


tlie voyages of Captain Cook, and that is relative to 


_ Botany Bay. 


the ſettlement in Botany Bay, Watcver may be 
ſuppoled to accrue to the nation itſclf from this ſcitle- 
ment, it muſt undoubtedly give the highelt ſatisfaction 
ty every friend to humanity to be informed, that thus 
4 number of unhappy wretches will be cffcctually pre- 
vented from returning to their former ſcenes of temp- 
tation and puilt, which may open to them the means 
of induſtrious ſubſiſtencc aud moral reformation. If 
the ſettlemeut be conducted with witdom and prudence, 
indeed it is hard to ſay what beneficial conſequences 
may be derived from it, or to what height it may a- 
riſe, Rome, the greateſt empire the world ever law, 
proceeded from an origin little, if at all, ſuperior to 
For an account of this ſetilemeut ſce 
the article New-{{oLLAND-> | 

One other object remains only farther to be conſi- 


dered with regard to theſe voyages, and that is the ad- 


vantages which may reſult from them to the diſcovered 
people, Here, however, it may perhaps be dithcult to 
ſetile matters with preciftion. From the preceding ac- 
counts, it muſt be evident that the intentions of Cap- 
tuin Cook were in the higheſt degree benevolent ; and 


if at any time the people were the ſufferers, it muſt 


have been through their own fault. In one inſtance 
indeed it might be otherwiſe, and that is with reſpect 
to the venercal diſcaſe. Theevidence in this caſe cannot 


be altogether ſatisfactory. Mr Samwell, who ſucceeded 
Mr Anderſon as ſurgeon of the Reſolution, has endea- 


voured to ſhow, that the natives of the lately explored 
parts of the world, and eſpecially of the Sandwich 
iilinds, were not injured by the Englith ; and it was 
the conſtant care and ſolicitude of Captain Cook to 
prevent any infection from being communicated to the 
people where he came. But whether he was univer- 
filly ſucceſsful in this reſpect or not, it is evident that 


the late voyages were undertaken with a view exceed- 


iaply different from thoſe of former times. The horrid 
cruelties ofthe Spaniſh conquerors of America cannot be 
remembered without concern for the catle of religion 
and human nature; but toundertake expeditions with a 
delizn of civilizing the world, and meliorating its condi- 
tion, is certainly a noble object. From the long continu- 
e intercourſe betwixt Britain and che South Sea 
ilands, there cannot be any doubt that ſome degree of 
knowledge mutt already have been communicated to 
them, Their ſtock of ideas maſt naturally be enlar- 
ged by the number of uncommon obſervations which 
have been preſented to them, and new materials 
furniſhed for the exerciſe of their rational faciltics, 
A conſiderable addition muit be made to their im- 
mediate comfort and enjoyment by the introduction 
of aſctul animals and vegetables; and if the only be- 
uncut they ſhould ever receive from Britain (Fould'be 
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the having obtained freſh means of ſubliience, this of 
iticlt mult be conſidercd as a valuable acquiſition. 
Greatcr conſequences, howeyer, may ſoon be cxpected. 
Ihe conncefyon tormed with theſe people may be con- 
ſidc red as the firſt ſtep towards their improvement; and 
thus tac bickings of civilization may be ſpread among 
the various ttibes of Indians in the Pacific Ocean, 
which in time may prepare them for holding an bo- 
1wuratle place among the nations of the carth, 
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As a lupplement to this account of the diſcoveries Account of 
made by Captain Cook himſelf, we ſhall here ſubjoin Captain 


a narrative of the lublcquent part of the voyage b 

Captains Clerk, &c. until the return of the flups to 
Eug land. 
great point of a north-weſt patiage remaincd in ſome 
meaſure to be ſtill determined: tor though, by the 


At the time of Captain Cook's death, the 


Clerke's 
voyage. 


cvent of the former attempt, it had been rendered 


highly improbable that they thould ſuccecd in this, it 
Was {till reſolved to try whether or not, at certain 
ſcalons of the year, the ice might not be more open 
than they had hitherto found it. The firſt object that 
naturally occured, however, was the recovery of Cap- 
tain Cook's body ; for which Mr King was of opinion 
that ſome vigorous meaſure ought inſtantly to be pur- 
ſucd. His motives ſor this, beſides the perſonal re- 
gard he had for the Captain, were to abate the con- 
tidence which muſt be ſuppoſed io enſue on the part 


of the natives, Which would probably incline them to 


dangerous atiempts ; and this the more particularly, 
as they had hitherio diſcoyered much leſs fear of the 


firc- arms than other ſavage nations were accultomed to 
Mr Samwell allo takes notice of the intrepidiiy 


do, 
of the natives in this reſpect ; but aſcribes it, in the firſt 
inſtance, to ignorance of their effcels; and in the next, 
to a notion, that as the effects of theſe arms were occaſi- 
oned by fire, they might be counteracted by water. For 
this purpoſe theydippedthcir war mats inwater; but find- 
ing themſelves equally vulnerable after this method had 
been purſued, they became more timid and cautious, 
As matters ſtood at preſent, there was cven reaſon to 
dread the conſequences of a general attack upon the 
ſhips ; and therefore Mr King was the more confirmed 
in his opinion of the neceſſiiy of doing ſomcthing 10 
convince them of the proweſs of their adverſaries, In 
theſe apprehenſions he was ſeconded by the opinion of 
the greater part of the officers on board; and nothing 
ſcemed more likely to encourage the iſlanders to make 
the attempt than au appearance of being inclined to 
an accommodation, Which they would certainly attri- 
bute to weakneſs or fear. Captain Clerke, however, 


and thoſe who were in favour of conciliatory meaſures, 


urged, that the miſchief was already irreparable; that 
the natives, by reaſon of their former friendſhip, had 
a ſtrong claim to the regard of the Engliſh ; and that 
the more particularly, as the late calamitous accident 
did not appear to have taken its riſe from any preme- 
ditated deſign: they urged alſothe ignorance ot the king 
concerning the theft, and the miſtake of the iſlanders 
who had armed themſelves ona ſuppoſition that ſome at- 
tempt would be made tocarry off the king. To all this 
was added, that the ſhips were in want of refreſhments, 
particularly water; that the Reſolution's ſoremaſt would 
require (even or eight days before it could be properly 
repaired; and as the ſpring was faſt advancing, the 
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ſpeedy proſecution of the voyage to the northward” 


ought 


Cook's ought now to be the only object ; that a vindictive con- ſcalp had a cut in the back part of it. The lower jaw Cook's 
Diſcove- telt with the natives might not only juſtify an imputa- aud feet were wanting, having been ſcized by ditter- Diſcove- 
ries- tion of needlel(s cruclty, but would occaſion great de- cnt chiefs. ries. 
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In conſequence of the prevalence of theſe ſentiments 
lenient meaſures were adopted, though the behaviour 
of the natives continued to be very infolent. A great 
body ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the ſhore ; many of whom 


came off in their canoes within piſtol-ſhot of the ſhips, 


and provoking the people by every Kind of infult and 


' defiance. A train of negociations for Captain Cook's 


body took place ; in which the natives ſhowed the moſt 
hoſtile and treacherous diſpolition, and, as afterwards 
appeared, had cut the ficih from the bones and burnt 
it. A piece of about ten pounds weight was brought 
by two natives at the hazard of their lives, who gave 
information that the reſt had been burnt, and that the 
bones were in the poſſeſſion of the king and ſome of the 
principal chiefs. Information was given, at the ſame 
time, that the chiefs were very deſirous of war in or- 
der torevenge the death of their countrymen, 


Thus it appeared that the pacific plan had auſwered 


no good purpoſe. No ſatisfactory anſwer had been 


given to the demands made of the bodies of the flain ; 


nor was any progreſs made in the great work intended, 
viz, a reconciliation with the natives ; they ſtill re- 
mained on ſhore in an hoſtile poſture, as if determined 
to oppoſe any endeavours that might be made by the 
people to land; at the ſame time that a landing 
was become abſolutely neceſſary, in order to complete 
the ſtock of water. Had this ſpiritleſs conduct been 
perliſted in, there is not the leaſt doubt that neither 


this purpoſe nor any other could have been effected. 


Ihe infolence of the natives became every day greater 


and greater; inſomuch that one of them had the au- 


dacity to come within muſket-thot of the Reſolution, 


and, after throwing feveral ſtones, waved Captain 


Cook's hat over his head, while his countrymen on 
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Having accompliſhed the purpoſes of their ſtay in 
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this place, Captain Clerke ſet ſail from Karakakooa bay Unſucceſs- 
in O-why-lice towards Mowee, with a deſigu to explore ful at- 
the coaſt of that iland more fully than had been done, tempts to 


but were unable to accompliſh their purpoſe: nor in- 


deed was it in their power to accompliſh any diſcovery 
of conſequence among thele itlands. 
ligence worth mentioning which they were able to pro- 
cure was, that wars had enſued about the property of 
the goats which were left by Captain Cook on the 
illand of Oncehow, as has been already mentioned, 
and that during the conteſt all theſe poor animals, who 
had already begun to multiply, were deſtroyed; fo 
that the benevolent attempts of our illuſtrious naviga- 
tor in favour of theſe iſlanders had proved abortive, 
On quitting the itland of Onechow our navigators 
ſet ſail tor another named Modoopapappa, which they 
were aſſured by the natives lay within five hours ſail- 
ing of Tahoora, a ſmall iſland in the neighbourhood 
of Onechow. In this they proved unſucceſsful ; on 


which it was determined to ſteer for the coaſt of Kamt- 


ſchatka. In the paſſage thither they arrived at that 
place where de Gama is ſaid to have diſcovered a great 
extent of land; but of this they could diſcover no ap- 
pearance. This imaginary continent is ſaid to have 
been diſcovered by a navigator called Joh de Cama, 
but who ſcems alſo to have been imaginary, as no per- 
ſon can find out either the country where he lived or 
the time when he made the diſcovery. We are in- 
formed by Muller, that the firſt account of it was pub- 


liſhed by Texcira in a chart in 1649, who places it be- 
tween the latitude of 44 and 45 degrees, and about 


1609 E. Long. and calls it “ land ſcen by John de 
Gama, in a voyage from China to New Spain.” By 
the French geographers it is removed five degrecs far- 


make far- 
ther diſco- 


oa veries. 
I he only intcl- 
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ſhore were exulting and encouraging his audacity. By 
this inſult the people were ſo highly enraged, that, 
coming on the quarter-deck in a body, they begged 
that they might no longer be obliged to put up with 
ſuch reiterated provocation, but might be allowed to 


ther to the caſt, When they arrived at Kamtſchatka Their fa- 
they were entertaincd in the weſt hoſpitable manner, vourable 
and furniſhed with every thing that could be procured reception 
in that deſart and barren region. © In this wretched at Kamt- 


make uſe of the firſt opportunity of revenging the 
death of their Captain. The necetlity of more vi- 


- goro:15 meaſares, therefore, being now apparent, a 
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few diſcharges of the great guns, with the burning of 
a village and ſome other acts of ſeverity, at lait pro- 
duced the mangled remains of Captain Cook. "They 
were wrapped up in a bundle, in which were tound 
both his hands entire, which were catily known by a 
ſcar in one of them dividing the fore-finger from the 
thumb the whole length of the metacarpal bone. A- 


long with theſe was the {kull, but with the ſcalp ſepa- 


rated from it, and the bones of the face wanting; the 


ſcalp, with the ears adhering to it, and the hair cut 
mort; the bones of both the arms, with the ſkin of 


the fore-arms hanging to them; the bones of the thighs 


and legs joined together, but without the feet, The 
lizaments of the joints were obſerved to be entire; the 
whole ſhowing cvident marks of having been in the 
fire, except the hands, which had the fleſh remaining 
upon them, and were cut in ſeveral places and cram- 
med with ſalt, moſt probably for the purpoſe of pre- 
ſerving them, The ſkull was not fractured; but the 


extremity of the carth (ſays the narrator of the voy- ſchatka. 


age), beyond conception barbarous and inhoſpitable, 


out of the reach of civilization, bound and barrica- 


doed with ice, and covered with ſummer ſnow, we ex- 

perienced the tendereſt feclings of humanity, joined to 
a nobleneſs of mind and clevation of ſentiment which 
would have done honour to any clime or nation.“ From 
Major Behm, in particular they received ſo many and 
fo great obligations, that an handſome acknowledge- 
ment was made him by the Royal Society, as has been 
alrcady obſerved. Even the ſailors were ſo ſtruck with. 
his gratitude, that they voluntarily requeſted that their 
allowance of grog might be with-held, in order to 
compliment the garriſon of Polcheret{k with the ſpi- 
rits; ſaying, that they knew brandy was extremel 

ſcarce in that country, the ſoldiers on ſhore having of. 
tered four roubles a bottle for it. The officers, how-' 
ever, would not allow them to ſufler by their genero- 
tity in this inclement country and ſcaſon of the year 
(the month of March not being yet expired) ; but, 
in room of the {mall quantity of brandy which Major 
Behm conſented to accept, ſubſtituted an equal quan- 


lity of rum, 


It 
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It is worth obſerviug, that the kindneſs with which 
Diſcove- the empreſs had ordered the Britiſh navigators to be 


Cook's 

ries- treated in this part of her dominions were amply re- 
warded, even with no leſs than the addition of a new 
kingdom to the Ruſſian empire, which hitherto her 
arms had not been able to ſubdue. Among the north- 


ern Aſiatics tone had been able to maintain their in- 


dependence except the Tichutſki, who inhabit the 

100 north-caſtern extremity of the continent. No attempt 
Tichuitk; t ſubdue theſe people had been made ſince the year 
ſubmit to 1750, When the Ruſlan forces had at laſt been obliged 
the Em- to retreat, after having loſt their commanding officer. 
prels. The Ruſſians atterwards removed their frontier fortreſs 
from the river Anadyr to the Ingiga, which runs in- 

to the northern extremity of the ſea of Okotſk, and 

ives its name to a gulf to the welt of the ſea of Pen- 

ſink. On the day that Captains Clerke and Gore 

arrived at Bolcharetſk, Major Behm reccived diſpatches 

from this fort, acquainting him that a party of the 

IT ſchutſłi had been there with voluntary ofters of friend- 

ſhip and a tribute. That on aſking the reaſon of ſuch 

an unexpected alteration in their ſentiments they had 
acquainted his people, that two large Ruſſians boats 

had viſited them towards the end of the preceding 

ſummer ; that they had been ſhown the greateſt Kind- 

neſs by the people who were in them, and had entered 

into a league of amity with them; and that, in conſe- 

quence of this, they came to the Ruſſian fort in order to 

ſcttle a treaty upon terins eee to both nations. 

This incident had occationed much ſpeculation, and 

could ncver have been underſtood without the afliſt- 


ance of thoſe who were now preſent ; the large N. 


(ian boats having been in truth noother than the Reſolu- 

110 tion and Diſcovery, under Captains Cook and Clerkc. 
Vaſt quan- About the middle of May the ſnow began to melt 
tity of fiſh. very faſt in this unhoſpitable region, and the ſhips be- 
| ing now on their paſſage northward, met with an ex- 
cellent opportunity of {ſupplying themſelves with fich. 

The beach was clcarcd of ice on the 15th of the 

month ; from which time vaſt quantities came in from 

every quarter, Major Behm had ordered all the Kamt— 

ſchadales to employ themſelves in the ſervice of the 

Knpliſh ſhips; ſo that often they found it impoſſible 

to take on board the quantities that were ſent. They 

chiefly conſiſted of herrings, trout, flat fiſh, and cod. 

Theſe fiſh were here found in ſuch plenty, that once 

the people of the Diſcovery ſurrounded ſuch an ama— 

zing quantity with the ſeine, that they were obliged 

to throw out a very conſiderable number, leſt the net 

ſhould have been broken to pieces; and the cargo was 

{till ſo abundant, that, belides having a ſtock for im- 

mediate uſe, they filled as many catks as they could 
conveniently ſpare for ſalting; and after ſending on 

board the Reſolution a tolerable quantity for the 

ſame parpoſe, they left behind ſeveral buſhels upon the 

111 beach | 

Spirituous While they remained in this country an opportu- 
liquors per- nity offered of obſerving the pernicious eflects of ſpi— 
nicious in rituous liquors in producing the f{ea-ſcurvy. All the 
the ſea- Ruſſiun ſoldiers were in a greater or lelier degree af- 
ſcurvy. fited with that diſorder, ſome of them being in the 
lat ſta ge of it : and it was particularly obſerved that a 

ſerjcant, with whom the people had kept up a moſt 

friendly intercontſe, had, % the ccurſe of a few days, 

Urol upon himlelf the moſt alarming ſcorbutic 
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ſympcoms, by drinking too freely of the liquors with Couks's 
which he had been pretented by the Enplith. Captain Diſcove- 


Clerke ſoon relicved them, by putting them under the . ri. 
care of che ſurgeons of the ſhips, aud ſupplying them 
with ſour-Krout and malt for {wcet wort. In conſc- 


quence of this a ſurpriſing alteration was ſoon obſeryed 


in the figures of molt of them; and their ſpecdy re- 


covery was principally attributed to the ſweet wort. I12 
On the 12th of June they began te proceed north- Eruption 
ward along the coaſt of Kamtſchatka, and three days of a vol- 
after had an opportunity of obſerving an eruption of cano- 
one of the volcanoes of that peniniula, On the 15th, 
before day light, they were ſurpriſed with a rumbling 
note like diſtant thunder; and when the day appcar- 
cd, found the decks and tides of the ſhips covered ncar 
an inch thick with fine duſt like emery, The air was 
at the ſame time loaded and obſcured with this ſub- 
ſtance; aud in the neighbourhood of the volcano it- 
ſelf, it was ſo thick that the body of the hill could not 
be diſcovered. The cxplotions became more loud at 
12 o'clock and during the afternoon, being ſuccecd- 
ed by ſhowers of cinders, generally of the ſize of peaſe, 
though ſome were as large as hazzle-nuts, Along 
with theſe there alſo fell ſome ſmall ſtones which 
had undergone no altcration from the action of the 
fire. In the evening there were dreadful claps of thun- 
der with bright flathes of lightning, which, with the 
darkneſs of the ſky, and the ſulphurcous ſmell of the 
air, produced a moſt awful and tremendous effect. 
The thips were at this time about 24 miles diſtant 
from the volcano; and it appeared that the volcanic 
ſhower had been carricd to a ſtill greater diſtance, as 
they next day found the bottom of the ſea to conſiſt 
of ſuch ſmall ſtones as had fallen upon the decks of the 
ſhips. The mountain was ſtill obſcrved to be in a ſtate 5 
of cruption on the 18th. 1 113 
For ſome time Captain Clerke kept the coaſt of Voyage to 
Kamtſchatka in view, with a deſign io make an accu- the north- 
rate ſurvey of it; but in this he was diſappointed by Ward. 
foggy and ſqually weather; however, he determined 
the poſition of ſome remarkable promontorics, and at 
laſt finding the ſcaſon too far advanced to accompliſh 
his defign, ſet fail for Becring's Straits, chiefly with a 
view to aſcertain the ſituation of the projecting points 
of the coaſt, | 
On the 3d of July our navigators came in ſight of 
the ifland of St Lawrence, and another which was 
{uppoſed to lic between it and Anderſon's iſland. The 
latter being entirely unknown to Captain Clerke, he 
was inclined to have approached it, but was unable to 
effect his purpoſe. All theſe iflands, as well as the coaſt 
of the Tſchutſki on the continent, were covered with 
ſnow, and had a diſmal appearance. 
In the preceding year Captain Cook had determined 
the fituation of the Iſlands of St Diomede to be in 650 
48“ latitude ; but now being ſomewhat at a loſs to re- 
concile this with the poſition of the continent, they 
ſtood for ſome time over to the lattcr, till fully con- 
vinced of the accuracy of the former obſcrvations. At 
this time they approached within tuo or three leagues 
of the caſtern cape of Aſia, which is an elevated 
round head of Jand extending about five miles from 
north to ſouth, and forms a peninſula connected 
with the continent by a narrow iſthmus of low 
land. It has a bold ſhore, and three lofty detached 
| {piral 
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C O0 [ 
Cook's ſpiral rocks are ſeen off its northern part. It was ſtill 
Diſcove- encompaſſed with ice, and is covered with ſnow, Here 
rie- they found a ſtrong current ſetting to the northward, 
: which at noon had occaſioned an error in the compu- 
tation of the latitude of no leſs than 20 miles. A ſi- 
milar effect had been obſerved the preceding year in 
paſſing this ſtrait. On ſteering to the north-eaſt the 
weather cleared up, ſo that they had a view of the 
eaſtern cape of Alia, Cape Prince of Wales on the 
weſtern coaſt of America, with a remarkable peaked 
hill on the latter, and the two iflands of St Diomede 
lying between them. Here they met with great num- 
bers of very ſmall hawks, having a compreſſed bill ra- 
ther large in proportion to the body ; the colour dark 
brown, or rather black, the breaſt whitiſh, and towards 
the abdomen of a reddiſh hue. | 
On the 6th of July at 12 o'clock, the ſhips were in 
N. Lat. 67. O. E. Long. 191. 6. when having already 


114 
Are ſtop- 
ped by the 


ice. paſſed many large pieces of ice, and obſerved that in 


ſeveral places it adhered to the continent of Aſia, they 
were ſuddenly ſtopped about three in the afternoon by 
an extenlive body, which {ſtretched towards the welt, 
By this their hopes of reaching any higher Jatitude 
than what had been attained laſt year were conſiderably 
diminiſhed ; but finding the courſe obſtructed on the 
Aſiatic fide, they proceeded to the north-caſtward, in 
order to explore the continent of America, between the 
latitude of 639 and 699; which had laſt year been found 
impracticable on account of the foggy weather: but 


in this alſo they were partly diſappointed; for on the 


7th, about fix in the morning, they met with another 
large body of ice ſtretching from north-welt to ſouth- 
caſt ; but not long afterwards, the horizon becoming 
clear, they had a view of che American coaſt at the 
diſtance of about ten leagues, extending from north- 
caſt by eaſt to caft, and lying between N. Lat. 68 
and 689 20. 
extended a great way over it, ſo that they could per- 
ceive it exhibiting a compact ſolid ſurface, and appa- 
rently adhering to the land, Soon aſter the weather 
became hazy, ſo that they loſt fight of the land; and 
it being impoſſible to get nearer, they continued to 
ſteer northward cloſe by the ſide of the ice. This 
courſe was continued till next morning, during which 
lime the ſhips pailed ſome drift-wood ; but the morning 
following, the wind ſhifting tothe north, they were obli- 
red to ſtand to the weſtward. At two in the afternoon 
they were again cloſe to an immenſe expanſe of ice; 


which from the maſt-head ſeemed to conſiſt of very 


large compact bodies, united towards the exterior 
cdge, tho' in the interior parts ſome pieces floated in 
the water; it extended from weſt ſouth-weſt to north- 


caſt by north. There was now a neceſſity for ſteering. 


towards the ſouth, as the ſtrong northerly winds had 
drifted down ſuch numbers of Jooſe pieces, that they 
had encompaſſed the ſhips for ſome time, and it was 
impoſſible to avoid very ſevere ſtrokes while ſailing a- 
mong them. 
tude of 69. 12. and E. Long. 188. 5.; but having 
now failed almoſt 40 leagues to the weſt along the 
_ edge of the ice without perceiving any opening, Cap- 
tain Clerke determined to bear away ſouth by caſt, the 
only quarter which was clear at preſent, and to wait 
till the ſcaſon was ſomewhat farther advanced before 
any further attempts were made. The intermediate 
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As the ice was not very high, the view 


rican ſide. 


Thus, however, they reached the lati- 
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time he propoſed to employ in ſurveying the bay of Cook's 
St Lawrence, and the coaſt ſituated to the ſouthward Diſcove- 


ies. 


of it; as it muſt be a great ſatisfaction to have an neg 


harbour ſo near in cale of the ſhips receiving any da- 
mage from the ice; and the Captain was alſo delirous 
of paying another viſit to the 'Tſchutſki, eſpecially in 
conſequence of the accounts of them that had been 
given by Major Behm. In this navigation they killed 
{cyeral ſca-horſes, and had an opportunity of obſer- 175 
ving the ſtrength of parental] affection in thoſe mon- Remark- 
{trons animals. On the approach of the boats towards able affec- 
the ice, all of them took their young ones under their tion of the 
ins, ang attempted to make their c{cape with them into ſea-horſes 
N a 2 towards 
the ſea, Some, whole cubs were killed or wounded, ,, ... 
and left floating upon the ſurface of the water, roſe young. 
again, and carried them down, ſometimes juſt as they | 
were on the point of being taken into the boat ; and 
could be traced bearing them to 2 contiderable diſtance 
through the water, which was ſtained with their 
blood. They were afterwards obſcrved bringing them 
at intervals above the ſurface, and again plunging un- 


der its ſurface with an horrid bellowiny ; and one fe- 
male, whoſe young one had been killed and taken on 


board, became fo furious, that ſhe ſtruck her tuſks 

through the bottom of the cutter. „„ 116 
Our navigators ſtill found thenifelves diſappointed in The ſhips 

their attempts. On approaching the coaſt of the finallyſtop- 

Tſchutſki they met with a large and compact body of ped by ice. 

ice, extending to the north-caſt, ſourh-weſt, and ſouth- 

caſt, as far as the eye could reach ; ſo that they were 

again obliged to fail back to the northward, Here al- 

ſo their courſe was ſoon ſtopped ; for, on the 13th, 

being in N. Lat. 69. 37. and about the middle of the 

channel between the two continents, they once more 

fell in with a compact body of ice, of which they 

could perceive no limit. Captain Clerke therefore de- 

termined to make a final attempt on the coaſt of A- 

merica, the paſſage northward having been found 


laſt year practicable much farther on that than the A- 


ſiatic ſide. Thus they attained the latitude of 70. 8. 
at the diſtance, as was ſuppoſed, of 25 leagues from 
the coaſt of America; and ſoine days after got about 
three minutes farther to the northward, about the di- 
ſtance of ſeven or eight leapues from the Icy Cape. 
This, however, was the utmoſt limit of the voyage to 
the north-caſt ; and they were ſoon obliged to relin- 
quiſh all hopes of proceeding farther on the Ame- 
Another effort was ſlill reſolved on to 
try the practicability of a north-weſt paſſage ; and for 
this purpoſc our navigators altered their direction on 
the 21ſt of July, paſſing through a great quantity of 
looſe ice. About ten at night the main body was diſ- 
covered at a very {mall diſtance, ſo that they were ob- 11 
liged to proceed to the ſouthward, During this peri- Dangerous 
lous navigation, the Diſcovery, after having almoſt got ſituation of 
clear out from the ice, became ſo entangled by ſeveral the Diſco- 
large pieces, that her progreſs was ſtopped, and ſhe r 
immediately dropped tolceward, falling broadfide fore- 
moſt on the edge of a conſiderable body of ice, on 
which ſhe ſtruck with violence, there being an open 
{ca to windward. At length the maſs was either bro. 
ken or moved ſo far, that the crew had an opportu- 
nity of making an effort to eſcape. But unluckily, 
before the ſhip gathered way ſufficient to be under 
command, ſhe fell to leeward a ſecond time upon as 
other 
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other piece of ice; aud the ſwell rendering it unſafe 
to lic to windward, and finding no proſpect of get- 
ting clear, they puſhed into a ſmall opening, and made 


the veſſal faſt to the ice with hooks, Here the Rcſo- 
lation for ſome time loft fight of her confort, which 
occahoned no ſmall ancafimeſs in both veilcls ; but at 
length, on a change of wind, the Diſcovery, ſetting 
all her ſails, forced a paſſage, though not without lo- 
ſing a conſiderable part of her ſheathing, and be- 
coming very leaky by reaſon of the blows ſhe had re- 
ceived, | FOES 

Thus the two veſſels continued to make every effort 
to penetrate through the immenſe quantities of ice 
with which thoſe ſeas are filled winter and ſammer, 
but without ſucceſs, Captain Clerke therefore finding 
that it was impoſſible cither to get to the northward, 
or even to reach the Aliatic continent, the ſhips being 
alſo greatly damaged, determined to proceed ſouthward 
ta the bay of Awatſka, on the Kamtſchadale coaſt, to 
relit, nd 
pan before the winter ſhould ſet in. 

During this navigation, two general concluſions were 
adopted relative to the extent of the Aſiatic coaſt in 
oppolit ion to the opinion of Mr Muller, One is, that 
the promontory, called the Eaſt Cape, is in reality the 
molt caſterl/ point of Atta; and that no part of that 
quarter of the globle extends farther than the longitude 
of 190 22 U. The other concluſion is, that the 
latitude of the moſt north-cafterly point of Aſia does 
not excced 90% N. but is rather ſomewhat below. it. 
As the preſent diſcoveries, however, were terminated 
on the Aſiatic tide in the 69th dprece of latitude, the 
probable direction of the coaſt afterwards can only be 


conjectured, The only ſources of knowledge in this 


caſe are the Ruſſian charts and journals; and theſe in 
general are ſ% de fective and contradictory, that the 
particulars of their real diſcoveries can ſcarce be col- 
lected. 
divided in their opinions concerning the extent and 

gure of the peninſula of the Tſcutſci. Mr Muller, 
in a map publiſhed in 1754, ſuppoſes it to extend north- 
eaſt as far as the latitude of 75%, and E. Long. 192, 


ending in a round cape which he calls T/chukotſkoi Noſe. 


To the ſouthward of this cape he ſuppoſes the coaſt to 
form a bay to the weſt, bounded in the latitude of 
672 18“ by Serdze Kamen, the moſt northerly point 
obſerved by Beering in his expedition in 1728. A 
new form is given to the whole peninſula in a map 
publiſhed by the academy at Peterſburg in 1776. Here 
its moſt north-caſterly extremity is placed in N. Lat. 
7329, E. Long. 1782 zo“; and its moſt eaſterly point 
in N. Lat. 65% E. Long. 1892 30“. All the other 
maps vary between theſe two ſituations; and the only 
thing in which all of them agree is the poſition of the 
eaſt cape in N. Lat. 660. The form of the coaſt, 
however, is very erroneous in the map publiſhed by 
the academy, and may be entirely diſregarded. In 
Mr Muller's map, the northern part of the coaſt has 
ſome reſemblance to that laid down in Captain Cook's 
and Clerke's ſurvey, as far as the latter extends; only 
that Mr Muller does not make it trend ſufficiently to 
the weſt, but ſuppoſes it to recede only five degrees 
of longitude between the latitudes of 66“ and 699; 
whereas it really recedes almoſt ten, 

We mult next examine Mr Muller's authority for 

2 
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afterwards take a ſurvey of the coaſts of ſa- 


Hence the Ruſſian geographers arc greatly 


0 O 

ſuppoting the coaſt to bend round to the north and 
north - caſt in ſuch a manner as to form a large pro- 
montory.— Mr Coxe, whole accurate reſrarches into 
this matter maſt give great weight to his opinion, 
thinks, that the extremity of the promontory was 
never doubled by any perſon except Deſhneff and his 
party; who failed, in the year 1648, from the river 
Kovyma, and are imagined to have got round to the 
river Anadyr. Theaccount of this voyage, however, 
gives no geographical delineation of the coaſt, ſo that 
its ſigure mutt be determined by other circumſtances ; 
and from theſe it cyidently appears, that the Tſchu— 
kotſkoi Noſs of Deſhneff is in reality the Eaſt Cape of 
Captain Cook. Speaking of this Noſs, he ſays, that a 
perſon, with a favourable wind, may ſail from the 
iſthmus to the Anadyr in three days and three nights. 
This agrees entirely with the ſituation of the Eaſt Cape, 
which is about 120 leagues from the mouth of the river 
Auadyr; and there being no other iſthmus to the 
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north between that and the latitude of 69, it ſeems cvi- 


dent, that by this deſcription he certainly means cither 


the Eaſt Cape or ſome other ſituated to the ſouthward 


of it, In another place he ſays, that oppolite to 
the iſthmus there are two iſlands, upon which ſome 


of the Tſchutſki nation were obſerved, having pieces 


of the teeth of ſea-horſes fixed in their lips; aud this 
exacly coincides with the two iſlands that lie to the 
ſouth eaſt of the Eaſt Cape, Our navipators indeed 


but it is by no means improbable, that ſome of thoſe 
from the American coaſt, whom thę above deſcription 
perfectly ſuits, might have accidenrally been there at 
the time, and been miſtaken for a tribe of Tſchutſki. 
Other circumſtances, though leſs deciſive than thoſe 
Juſt mentioned, concur in the ſame proof. Deſhneff 
ſays, that in ſailing from the Kovyma to the Anadyr, 
a great promontory, which projects far into the ſea, 
muſt be doubled ; and that this promontory extends 
between north and north-caſt, From theſe expreſſions, 
perhaps, Mr Muller was induced to repreſent the 
country of the Tſchutſki in the form we find in his 
map; but if he had been acquainted with the poſition 
of the Faſt Cape as determined by Captain Cook, and 
the ſtriking agreement between that and the promon- 


tory or iſthmus in the circumſtances abovementioned, 


it is moſt probable that he would not have deemed 
theſe expreſſions of ſufficient weight to authoriſe his 


extending the north-eaſtern extremity of Aſia either 


as far to the north or to the caſt as he has done. 
Another authority uſed by Mr Muller ſeems to have 
been the depoſition of the Coſſac Popoff, taken at 
the Anadirſ{o1 Oſtrog in 1711. Popoff was ſent by 
land, in company with ſeveral others, to demand tri- 
bute of the independent Tſchutſki tribes, who inhabi- 
ted the country about the Noſs. In the account of 
this journey, the diſtance betwixt Anadirſk and Tſchu- 
kotſkoi Nos is repreſented as a journey of ten weeks 
with loaded rein-deer. From {ſuch a vague account, 


did not obſerve any inhabitants upon theſe iſlands; 3 


indeed, we can judge but very little; but as the di- 


ſtance between the Eaſt Cape and Anadirſk does not 
exceed 200 leagues, and conſequently might be accom- 
pliſhed in the ſpace abovementioned at the rate of 12 
or 14 Miles a-day, we cannot reckon Popoff's account 
of its ſituation inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of its 
being the Eaſt Cape, It may likewiſe be obſerved, 

that 
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that Popoff's rat lay along the foot of a rock named 
Mattel, ſituated at the bottom of a ſpacious gulf, 
which Muller ſuppoſes to have been the bay he lays 
down between the latitudes of 669 and 72%; and he 
accordingly places the rock Matkol in the centre of it: 
but it ſcems more probable, that it might be a part of 
the gulf of Anadyr, which they would undoubtedly 
paſs lu their journey towards the Eaſt Cape. 

But what ſeems to put the matter beyond all doubt, 
and to prove that the cape which Popoft vitited cannot 
be to the northward of 699 Lat. 1s that part of his 
depoſition which relates to an iſland lying off the Noſs, 
from whence the oppoſite coaſt might be diſcerned ; 
for as the oppolite continents, in the latitude ot 69e, 
diverge ſo far as to be upwards of 100 leagues diſtant, 


it is highly improbable that the Aſiatic coaſt ſhould 


22ain trend caſtward in ſuch a manner as to come al- 
moſt. in ſight of that of America, As an additional 


proof of the poſition in queſtion, we may obſerve, that 


the Tichukotſkoi Noſs is conſtantly laid down as divi- 


diag the ſea of Kovyma from that of Anadyr ; which 
could not poſſibly be the caſe if any large cape had 


* to the north-caſt in the higher latitudes. 
he next queſtion to be determined is, to what degree 
of latitude the northern coaſt of Aſia extends before it 


inclines directly weſtward ? Captain Cook was always 


ſtrongly inclined to believe, that the northern coaſt of 
this continent, from the Indigirka caſtward, has hi- 
therto been uſually laid down above two degrees to the 
northward of its true ſituation; for which reaſon, and 
on the authority of a map that was in his poſſeſſion, 
as well as from intelligence reccived at Oonalaſhka, he 
placed the mouth of the Koyyma in the latitude of 63 
degrees. Should he be right in his conjecture, it is 
probable that the coaſt of Aſia does not any where 
extend beyond the latitude of 7o degrees before it 
trends to the weſt ; and conſequently our navigators 
muſt have been only one degree from its northern ex- 
tremity. This ſeems to be confirmed by the ſilence of 


the Ruſſian navigators concerning any extent of conti- 


nent to the northward of Shelatſkoi Noſs; nor do 
they mention any remarkable promontory, except 
the Eaſt Cape, between the Anadyr and the Kovy- 
ma. Another particular which Deſhneff relates may 
perhaps be deemed a farther confirmation of this 
opinion, vis, that he met with no ohſtruction from 
ice in ſailing round the north-caſtern extremity of 
Aſia; though he adds, that this ſea is not at all 
times ſo free of it, which indeed appears evidently 
to be the caſe. That part of the continent which lies 
between Cape North and the month of the Kovyma is 
about 125 leagues in extent. A third part of this 
ſpace, from Kovyma caſtward, was explored in the 


year 1723 by Feodot Amoſſoff, who informed Mr 


Muller that its direction was eaſterly. Since that time 
it has been ſaryeyed with ſome accuracy by Shalauroff 
whoſe chart makes it trend north- eaſt · by- eaſt as far 
as Shelatſkoi Noſs, which he places at the diſtance of 
about 43 leagues eaſt of the Kovyma. The ſpace 
therefore between the Noſ and Cape North, ſomewhat 
more than 30 leagues, is the only part of the Ruſſian 
dominions now remaining unexplored. But if the 
Kovyma be errroneon!ly laid downin point of longitude 
as Well as latitude, a ſuppoſition far from being impro- 
ba ble, the extent of the undiſcovered coaſt will be con- 
err | | 
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tween thoſe places. 
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ſiderably diminiſhed. The following are the rcaſon; 
why it may be ſuppoſed that the mouth of the Kovyma 
is placed too far to the weſtwardin the Ruſſian charts: 
I. Becauſe the accounts that have been given of the 
navigation of the Frozen Ocean trom that river round 
the north-caſtern extremity of Aſia to the Gulf of 
Anadyr, do not agree with the ſuppoſed diſtance be- 
2. Becauſe the diſtance from the 
Anadyr to the Koyyma over land is by ſome Ruſſian 
travellers repreſented as a journey of no very great 
length, and eaſily performed. 3. Becauſe the coaſt 
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from the Shelatſkoi Noſs of Shalauroff appears to trend 


directly ſouth-eaſt towards the Eaſt Cape. From all 
which it may be inferred, with ſome degree of proba- 


bility, that only 60 miles of the northern Aſiatic coaſt 
remain to be explored, 


With regard to a north-weſt paſſage from the At- Im 
lantic into the Pacific Ocean, it is highly probable 


that no ſuch thing exiſts to the ſouthward of the 56th 
degree of latitude, If, in reality, it exiſts any where, 


119 
practica- 


bility of a 
north-weſt 
or north- 
eaſt paſſe. pe 


it muſt certainly be either through Baffin's Bay, or into rhe 
by the north of Greenland in the weſtern hemiſpherc, Pacific O- 


the navigator muſt paſs through Beering's Straits, 
All that remains now to be conſidered therefore is, 
the impracticability of penetrating into the Atlantic 
Ocean through theſe ſtraits. From the voyages of 


or in the eaſtern through the frozen ſca to the north cean. 
of Siberia; fo that in whichever continent it is ſeated 


our navigators it appears, that the ſea to the northward 


of Beering's Straits is more free from ice in Auguſt 
than in July, and perhaps may be ſtill more ſo in ſore 
part of September. But after the autumnal equinox, 
the length of the day diminiſhes ſo faſt that no farther 
thaw can be expected ; and it would be unreaſonable 
to attribute ſo great an effect to the warmth of the 


laſt fortnight of September as to imagine it capable of 
diſperſing the ice from the moſt northern parts of the 


American coaſt, Even admitting this to be poſſible, 
it muſt atleaſt be allowed that it would be highly im- 
prudent to endeavour to avoid the Icy Cape, by run- 


ning tothe known parts of Baffin's Bay, a diſtance of 


about 1260 miles, in ſo ſhort a time as that paſſage can 
be ſuppoſed to be open. On the ſide of Aſia there 
x en ſtill leſs probability of ſucceſs, as appears from 
the teſtimony of the Ruſſian as well as the Enzliſh na- 
vigators. The voyage of Deſhneff indeed proves the 
poſſibility of circumnavigating the north-eaſtern ex- 


tremity of Aſia; but even this affords a very ſlender 


foundation to hope ſor any great benefit, as no perſon 
beſides himſelf appears to have ſucceeded in the at- 
tempt, though more than a century and an half has 
now elapſed ſince the time of his voyage. But even 
ſuppoſing that, in ſome very fawourable ſeaſon, this 
cape might be doubled, ſtill the Cape of Taimura re- 


mains, extending as far as the 78th degree of latitude, 


and round which none pretend ever to have ſailed, 


Theſe arguments ſeem conclulive againſt any ex- 


pectation of a north-weſt or north-eaſt paſlage to the 


Eaſt Indies, unleſs on the ſappolition of an open ſea 
very near the polar regions. The probability of get- 


ting into the polar ſeas is conſidered under the article 


PoLE ; and indeed from what has already been ad- 
vanced muſt appear very little, 
therefore at preſent, we ſhall return to the remarks 
made by our navigators during their ſecond voyage, 


Waving this ſubject 
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Co's Intiis ghey did little more than confirm what had 
Le- Veen vlerved during the firſt ; for it never was in 
Fe». , their power to approach the continent of Aſia in any 
12) higher latitude than 67“, nor that of America in any 
Remarks part, cxcepting a few leagues, between 689 and 629 20%, 
during the which they had not ſeen before. In both years the 
voj4ge Of jce was met with looner on the Aſiatic than the A- 
GO merican coaſt ; but in 1779 they met with it in lower 
wards the latitudes than in 1773, As they procceded north- 
I:y d. Ward, the ice was found univerſally more compact and 
ſolid, though they were aſcertained at the ſame time that 

the greate:t part of what they met with was moveable. 

Its height on a medium was eſtimated at eight or ten 

feet ; thongh ſome of the higheſt might be about 16 

or 18, The currents were generally at the rate of one 

mile in the hour, and more generally ſet from the 
ſouth-weſt than from any other quarter. Their force, 

however, was ſo inconſiderable, whatever their direc- 

tion might be, that no concluſion could poſſibly be 

drawn from them concerning the exiſtence or non- 

_ exiſtence of a northern paſſage, With regard to the 
temperature of the weather, July was found much 

colder than Auguſt. In the former, the thermometer 

was once at 239, and very frequently at 30; whercas 

during the laſt year it was very uncommon in Auguſt 


to have it as Jow as the freezing point. High winds 


were experienced in both ſcaſous, all of which blew 
from the ſouth-weſt. The air was foggy wheneycr 
the weather became calm; but the fogs were obſerved 
to accompany ſoutherly winds much more than others, 
The traits, in the neareſt approach of the conti- 
nents to each other, in the latitude of 669, are about 
13 leagues over; beyond which they diverge to N. 
E. by E. and W. N. W.; ſo that in the latitude of 
699, their diſtance f:-»m each other is about 300 miles. 
A great reſemblance is obſerved betwixt the continents 
on both ſides of the ſtraits. Both are deſtitute of 


wood ; the ſhores are low, with mountains further in- 


land, riſing to a great height. The ſoundings in the 
mid-way between them were from 29 to 30 fathoms, 
gradually decrealing as either continent was approach- 
ed; with this difference, however, that the water was 
ſomewhat ſhallower on the coaſt of America than that 
of Aſia, at au equal diſtance from land. The bot- 
tom, towards the middle, was a ſoft flimy mud; and 
near either ſhore was a browniſh ſand intermixed with 
4 tew {hells and ſmall fragments of bones. There 
was but little tide or current, and what there was came 
121 fromthe welt. | 5 
"Heath of Before the ſhips could reach the peninſula of Kamt- 
(Aptain ſchatka, Captain Clerke expired: in conſequence of 
Clerke, which the command deyolved upon Mr King, Cap- 
5% Clerkes tyin Gore being now the ſuperior officer. On the 
return to Kamtſchatka, Captain Clerke was buried in 
the ſpot on which a church was to be erected ; it ha- 
122 Ving been his own deſire to be interred in the church. 
Netutu to By the time they arrived at this peninſula, the face 
| Kuntſchat- of the country was greatly improved; the fields being 
ka, with a covered with the moſt lively verdure, and every 75 0 
delcription in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate, The eruption of the 
of the Bay „olcano which they had obſerved on their laſt depar- 
3 wat. tore from Kamtſchaika, had done little or no damage 
d, 4 , , . | 
notwithſtanding, its voilence. Several ſtones had fallen 
about the ſize of a pooſe's egg, but none larger. At 
this viſit it was obſcryed by our navigators, that the 
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complexions of the Ruſſiaus ſeemed to be much more Cook's 
anhealthy and ſallow that when they ſaw them for- Diſcove- 


with 
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merly; and the Ruilans made the ſame obſervation 
upon the complexions of their gueſts. As no certain 
cauſe for this alle ration could be perceived, the blame 
was by both par. ies laid on the verdure of the coun- 


try ; Which, by contraſting it{clf with the colour of the 


people, made the latter appear to diſadvantage. 
Having repaired as vzcll as they could the damages 
ſuſtained by the ſhips among the ice, our navigators 
now began to proceed on their, voyage ſouthward ; 
but the thattered condition of their veilcls, with the 


little time they had now to ſpare on voyages of diſ- 


covery, after having been ſo long at ſea, now render- 
cd them much leſs ſucceſsful than formerly. Before 
lcaving the peninſula, however, they took care to give 
ſuch a deſcription of the bay of Awatſka as mult be 
of great ſervice to future navigators. This bay lics 
in 52. 51. N. Lat. and 158. 48. E. Long. in the 


bight of another bay formed by Cape Gavereca to the 


ſouth, and Cheeponſkoi Noſs to the north. The lat- 


ter of theſe bears from the former N. E. by N. and is 


22 leagues diſtant, From Cape Gavarcea to the en- 
trance of Awatſka bay the coaſt takes a northerly di- 
rection, and extends about 11 leagues. It conſiſts of 
a chain of ragged cliffs and rocks, and iu many parts 
preſents an appearance of bays or inlets; bur on a 


nearer view, low grounds were perceived by which the 
From the entrance of 


headlands were connected. 

Awatſka bay, Chee ponſkoi Noſs bears E. N. E. diſtant 

17 Ig 40 The ſhore on this fide is flat and low, 
1 


height. The latitude of Cape Gavareea is 52. 21. 
By this remarkable difference of the Jand on both ſides 


the Cape, navigators may be directed in their courſe 


towards it from the ſouthward. When they approach 
it from the northward, Cheeponſkoi Noſs becomes 
very conſpicuous ; it bcing a high projecting headland, 
and united to the continent by a large extent of leyel 
ground lower than the Noſs; and preſents the fame 
appearance whether viewed from the north or ſouth. 


Should the weather happen to be ſufficiently clear to 


admit a view of the mountains both on the ſea coaſt 
and in the neighbourhood, the ſituation of Awatſka 
bay may be known by the two high ones to the ſouth 
of it. That neareſt the bay is in the form of a ſugar 


loaf, the other flat at top and not quite ſo high. Three 
very conſpicuous mountains appear on the north ſide 


of the bay ; of which that to the weſt appears to be 
the higheſt; the next, being a volcano, is readily 
known by the ſmoke which it cmits ; the third is the 
molt northerly, and might properly be called a cluſter 
of mountains as it preſents ſeveral flat tops to view. 
When got within the capes, the entrance of the bay 


of Awatſka to the north is pointed out by a light 


houſe on a perpendicular head-land, Many ſunken 
rocks lie to the eaſtward of this head land, ftretching 
two or three miles into the ſea; and which with a 
moderate ſea or ſwell will always ſhow themſelves. A 
ſmall round iſland lies four miles to the ſouth of the 
entrance, principally compoſed of high pointed rocks, 
one of which is very remarkable. The entrance into 
the bay is at firſt about three miles wide, and one and 


an half in the narroweſt part; the length is four miles 
Within the mouth is a 


in a north-weſt direction. 
| | noble 


ills behind gradually riſing to a conſiderable 
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noble baſon about 25 miles in circumference; in which 
are the harbours of Rakowcera to the eaſt, Tarcinſka 


to the weſt, and St Peter and St Paul to the north. 
On leaving Kamtſchatka, it was unanimouſly Judged 


Account of improper to make any attempt to navigate the ſcas 


the voyage 
from the 
time of lea- 
vingKamt- 
fchatka- 


between the continent of Alia and Japan. Inſtead of 
this, it was propoſed to ſteer to the eaſtward of that 
illand, and in the way thither to fail along the Ku- 
riles; examining particularly thoſe that are ſituated 
neareſt to the northern coaſt of Japan, which are ſaid 
to be conſiderable, and neither ſubject to the Ruſſians 
nor Japaneſe, In caſe they ſhould have the good for- 
tune to meet with ſome ſecure and commodious har- 
bours in any of theſe iſlands, it was ſippoſed that they 
might prove of conſiderable importance, as convenient 
places of ſhelter for ſubſequent navigators, who might 
be employed in exploring the ſeas as the meaus of pro- 
ducing a commercial intercourſe among the adjacent 
dominions of the two abovementioned empires. The 
next object was to take a ſur vey of the coaſts of the 
iſlands of Japan; after which they deligned to fail 
for the coaſt of China as far'north as poſlible, and 
then ſail along it ſouthward to Macao. 

In purſuance of this plan, they failed along the 
coaſt of Kamtſchatka, till they came to the ſouthern 
point called Cape Lopatka, whoſe ſituation they deter- 
mined to be in Lat. 51. o. E. Long. 156. 45. To the 
north-weſt they obſerved a very lofty mountain whoſe 
ſummit was loſt in the clouds; and the ſame inſtant 


the firſt of the Kurile iſlands, named Shoomſha, made 


its appearance in the direction of weſt, half ſouth. 
The paſſage betwixt the ſouthern extremity of Cape 


Lopatka and the ifland of Shoomſka, though only 


one league in breadth, is extremely dangerous, both 
on account of the rapidity of the tides, and of the —_ 
rocks which lie off the Cape. | 
voyage, they had occaſion to obſerve, that a violent 


{well from the north-eaſt frequently took place, though 


the wind had been for ſome time in the weſtern quarter; 
a circumſtance for which they ſeem to have been al- 
together unable to account. _ 5 
The tempeſtuous weather which now occurred, pre- 
vented any diſcoveries from being made among *the 
Kurile iſles; however, they again ſailed over the ſpace 


aſſigned to the land of De Gama, without being able 


ſoutherly of the Kurile Iſles. 


to find it; and from comparing ſeveral accounts of 
the Ruſſian navigators with one another, it was judged 
extremely probable, that the land of Jeſo, ſo frequent- 
ly laid down in former maps, 1s no other than the moſt 
On coming in view of 


the coaſt of Japan, they had the mortification to find 


that they could not approach the land by reaſon of 
the tempeſtuous weather and bad ſtate of the ſhips; the 


_ coaſts of theſe iſlands being extremely dangerous. Paſ- 


ſing from thence in queſt of the Baſhee Iſlands, they 


found amazing quantities of pnmice-ſtone floating in 


the ſea ; ſo that they ſeemed inclined tobelieve, with Mr 


Muller, that if there had formerly been any part of the 
continent, or large iſland, called the Land of eſo, it 


muſt have diſappeared in a volcanic convulſion; Which 


alſo muſt have been the caſe with that called the Com. 
pany's Land and Staten T/land. Though they had not 
the good fortune to find the Baſhee Iſlauds, they diſ- 
covered one in 24. 48. N. Lat. 141. 20. E. Long. 
which from its appearance, and the ſulphureous ſmell 


1 


In the courſe of this 
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emitted by it, they named Sulphur I/land, Aſter this 
nothing remarkable occurred till their arrival at Can- 
ton in China, where having ſtaid for ſome time in or- 
der to put their ſhips in repair, they at laſt ſet ſail for 
Britain ; but throngh ſtreſs of weather were driven as 
far north as Stromneſs in Orkney. From thence Cap- 
tain Gore ſent a diſpatch to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty to inform them of his arrival; and on the 4th of 
October 1780 the ſhips reached the Nore, after an ab- 
ſence of 4 years 2 months and 22 days. 7 

_ COOKERY, the art of preparing and dreſſing 
victuals for the table: An art, in its fmpleſt.and ordi- 
nary modes, ſufficiently familiar to every kouſckeeper, 
and, in its luxurious refinements, too copiouſly detailed 
in manuals and directories publiſhed for the purpoſe to 
require any enlargement here, were it even a topic that 
at all deſerved conſideration in a work of this nature. 


_ COOLERS, in medicine, thoſe remedies which 


produce an immedaate ſenſe of cold, being ſuch as have 
their parts in leſs motion than thoſe of the organs ot 
feeling ; as fruits and all acid liquors, Or they 
are ſuch as, by a particular viſcidity or groſſneſs of 
parts, give the animal fluids a greater conſiſtency than 
they had before, and conſequently retard their notion, 
having leſs of that inteſtine force on which their heat 
depends: of this ſort are cucumbers and all ſubſtances 
producing viſcidity. 1 
COM, a term applied to the ſoot that gathers 
over an oven's mouth ; alſo for that black, greaty ſub- 
ſtance, which works out of the wheels of carriages. 

COOMB, or Coms, of Corn, a dry meaſure con- 
taining 4 buſhels, or half a quarter. 

COOP, in huſbandry, a tumbrel or cart incloſed 
with boards, and uſed to carry dung, grains, &c, 
Coop is alſo the name of a pen, or encloſed place, 
where lambs, poultry, &c. are ſhut up in order to 
be fed. „ er 
COOPER, a tradeſman who makes caſks, tubs, 
and barrels, for holding liquors or other commodities. 
Every cuſtom-houſe and exciſe office in Britain has an 
officer.called King's cooper; and every ſhip of burden 
has a cooper on board. | 


CoorER (Anthony-Aſhley), firſt carl ef Shatteſ- 


Cockery 


Cooper. 
bs Samet 


bury, a moſt able ſtateſman, was the ſon of Sir John 


Cooper, Bart. of Rockborn in Hampſhire, and was 
born in 1621. 
bury at 19 years of age, in the ſhort parliament that 
met April 13. 1640. He ſeems to have been well af- 
fected to the king's ſervice at the beginning of the civil 
wars; for he repaired to the king at Oxford with offers 
of aſſiſtance: but prince Maurice breaking articles to a 
town in Dorſetſhire that he had got to receive him, 


furniſhed him with a pretence for going over to the 


parliament, from which he accepted a commiſſion, 
When Richard Cromwell was depoſed, and the Rump 
come again into power, they nominated Sir Anthony 
one of their council of ſtate, and a commiſſioner for 
TT che army. At that very time he had enga- 
ged in a ſecret correſpondence for reſtoring Charles II. 
and, upon the king's coming over, was ſworn of his 
privy council, He was one of the commiſſioners for 
the trial of the regicides; was ſoon after made chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, then a commiſſioner of the 
treaſury; in 1672 was created earl of Shafteſbury ; 


and ſoon after was raiſed to the poſt of lord chancel- 


3 H 2 lor. 


He was elected member for Tewkeſ- 


Cooper, 
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lor, He*filled this office with great ability and inte- 


gi ; ad though thc ſhort time he was at the helm 


was in a tempeſtuous ſeaſon, it is doing him juſtice to 
ſay, nothing could either diſtract or affright him. 

he great ſcal was taken from him ia 1673, 12 months 
after his receiving it ; but, though out of office, he (till 
made a diſtinguithed figure in parliament, for it was 
not in his nature to remain inactive. He drew upon 
himſelf the implacable hatred of the duke of York, by 
ſteadily promoting, if not originally inventing, the fa- 
mous project of an excluſion- bill. When his enemics 
came into power, he found it neceſſary to conſult his 
ſiſety by retiriny into Holland, where he died ſix 
weeks after his arrival, in 1683. While his great 
abilities are confeſſed by all, it has been his misfortune 
to have his hiſtory recorded by his enemics, who ſtu- 
died to render him odious. Butler has given a very 
ſcycre character of him in his Hudibras. 

Cooper (Anthony Aſhley), carl of Shafteſbury, 
was ſon of Anthony earl of Shafteſbary, and grandion 
of Anthony firſt carl of Shafteſbury, lord high chan- 
cellor of England. He was born in 1671, at Excter- 
houſe in London, where his grandfather lived, who 
from the time of his birth conceived ſo great an affec- 


tion for him, that he undertook the care of his edu- 


cation ; and he made fo good a progreſs in learning, 
that he could rcad with caſe both the Latin and Greek 
languages when only 11 years old. In 1693, his fa- 
ther carricd him to the ſchool at Wincheſter, where he 
was often inſulted on his grandfather's account, whoſe 
memory was odious to the zealots for deſpotic power: 
he therefore prevailed with his father to conſent to his 
deſire of going abroad. After three years ſtay abroad, 
he returned to England in 162g, and was offered a 
ſcat in parliament in ſome of thoſe boroughs where his 
family had an intereſt, But this offer he did not now 
accept, that he might not be interrupted in the courſe 
of his ſtudics, which he proſecuted five years more 
with great vigour and ſucceſs ; till, on Sir John Tren- 
chard's death, he was clected burgeſs for Pool, Soon 
after his coming into parliament, he had an opportu- 
nity given him of cxpreſſing that ſpirit of liberty by 


which he uniformly directed his conduct on all occa- 
ſions. It was the bringing in and promoting“ the 


act for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon.“ 
zut the fatignes of attending the houſe of commons, 
in few years ſo impaired his health, that he was ob- 
liged to decline coming again into parliament after the 
diſſolution in 1693, He then went to Holland, where 
the converſation of Mr Bayle, Mr le Clerc, and ſeve- 


ral other learned and ingenious men, induced him o 


reſide a twelvemonth. During this time, there was 
printed at London, in 8vo. an imperfect edition of 
lord Aſhley's Inquiry concerning Virtue. It had been 
ſurreptitivally taken from a rough draught, ſketched 
when he was no more than 20 years of age, His lord- 
ſhip, who was greatly chagrined at this cyent, immedi- 
atcly brought up the impreſſion before many books were 
ſold, and ſet about completing the treatiſe, as it 
afterwards appeared in the ſecond yolume of the Cha- 
racteriſties. Soon after lord Aſhley's return to Eng- 
land, he became, by the deceaſe of his father, ear] of 
Shafteſbury. But his own private affairs hindered 


him from attending the houſe of lords till the ſe— 
cond year of his peerage, when he was very carneſt 
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to ſupport King William's meaſures, who was at Cooper, 
So mince Www 
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that time projecting the grand alliance. 
was he in favour With king William, that he had 
the offer of ſecretary of ſtate ; but his declining conſti- 
tution would not allow him io accept it.” Lough he 
was diſabled from engaging in buſineſs, the king con- 
ſulted him on matters of very high importance; and 
it is pretty well know that he jad the greatcſt ſhare 
in compoſing that celebratcd Jaſt ſpeech of king Wil- 
liam, December 31. 1701. On Queen Aunc's ac- 
cellion to the throne, he returned to his retired man- 


ner of life, being no longer adviſed with concerning 


the public; and was then removed from the vice-ad- 
miraliy of Dorſet, which had been in the ſamily for 
three generations. In 1703, he made a ſecond jour- 
ney to Holland, and returned to England the year fol- 
lowing. The French prophets, ſoon after this, having 
by their enthuſiaſtic extravagancies made a great noiſe 
throughout the nation, and, among different opinions, 


ſome adviſing a proſccution, the lord Shafteſbury ap- 


prehended that ſuch meaſures tended rather to inflame 
than to cure the diſeaſe, This was the origin of his 
Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, which he ſent to lord 
Somers, then preſident of the council; and which, being 
approved of by that nobleman and other gentlemen to 
whom it was ſhown, was publiſhed in 1708, tho? without 
the name of the author, or that of the perſon to whom it 


was addreſſed. His Moralift, a philoſophical Rhapſody, 
being a recital of certain converſations on natural and 


moral ſubjects, appeared in Jan. 1709 ; and in the May 
following his Ser/us Communis,anEilayuponthe Freedom 


of Wit aud Humour, in a letter to a Friend. It was in 


the ſame year that he entered into the marriage ſtate 


with Mrs Jane Ewer, the youngeſt daughter of Tho- 


mas Ewer, Eſq; of Lee in Hertfordſhire. By this 
lady, to whom his lordſhip was related, he had an only 
ſon, Anthony the late Earl of Shafteſbury. In 1710, 
his Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author, was pub- 
liſhed at London in 8yo. While he was thus employ- 


ing himſelf in literary compoſition, his health declined 
ſo faſt, that it was recommended to him to ſeek aſſiſtance 
from a warmer climate. Accordingly, in July 1711, 


he ſet out for Naples, and purſuing his journey by way 


of France, was obliged to paſs through the Duke of 
Berwick's army, which at that time lay encamped near 


the borders of Piedmont. Here he was entertained by 
that famous general in the moſt friendly manner, and 
every aſſiſtance was given him to conduct him in ſafety 
to the Duke of Savoy's dominions. Our noble au- 
thor's remoyal to Italy was of no ſervice to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of his health ; for after having reſided at 
Naples about a year and a half, he departed this life 


on the 4th of February, O. S. 1712-12, in the 424 


year of his age. The only pieces which he finiſhed at- 
ter he came to this city, were the Judgment of Her- 
cules, and the Letter concerning Deſign, which laſt 
was added to that impreſſion of the Characteriſtics 
which appeared in 1732. It was in 1711 that the firſt 
edition was publiſhed of all the Characteriſtics jope- 
ther, and in the order in which they now ſtand. But 
this publication not being entirely to his lordſhip's ſa- 
tisfaction, he chiefly employed the latter part of his 
life in preparing his writings for a more clegant cdi— 
tion; Which was given to the world in 1713, ſoon af- 
ter his deceaſe. The ſeveral prints that were then ſirit 
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and for this purpole he was at the pains of drawing up 
a moſt accurate ſet of inſtructions, the manuſcript of 
which is ſtill preſerved in the family. That no miſ- 


takes might be committed, the Earl did not leave to 


any other hands ſo much as the drudgery of correcting 
the preſs. In the three volumes of the Characteriſtics 
of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times, he com- 


| pleted the whole of his works which he intended for 
the public eye. 


Not long before his death he had 
formed a ſcheme of writing a diſcourſe on painting, 
ſculpture, and the other arts of deſign, which, if he 
had lived to have finiſhed it, might have proved a very 


. pleaſing and uſeful work, as he had a fine taſte in ſub- 


jects of that kind: but his premature deceaſe prevent- 
ed his making any great progreſs in the undertaking, 
The Earl of Shafteſbury had an eſteem for the works 
of the beſt Englith divines ; one remarkable inſtance 
of which was diſplayed in his writing a Preface to a 
volume of Dr Whichcot's Sermons, publiſhed in 1698, 


_ Copies of theſe ſermons had been taken in ſhort-hand, 
as they were delivered from the pulpit ; and the Earl 


had fo high an opinion of them, that he not only in- 


troduced them to the world by his Preface, but had 


them printed under his own particular inſpection, In 
his Letters to a Young Man at the Univerſity, he ſpeaks 
of Biſhop Burnet and Dr Hoadly in terms of great 
applanſe, and has done juſtice to the merits of Tillot- 
ſon, Barrow, Chillingworth, and Hammond, as the 
chief pillars of the church againſt fanaticiſm. But 
whatever regard his lordſhip might have for ſome of 


the divines, it was to the writings of antiquity that his 


admiration was principally directed. Theſe were the 
conſtant objects of his ſtudy, and from them he formed 
his ſyſtem of philoſophy, which was of the civil, ſocial, 


and theiſtic kind. 


Of Lord Shafteſbury's character as a writer, differ- 
ent repreſentations have been given. As one of his 
greateſt admirers may be mentioned Lord Monboddo ; 
ho, ſpeaking of his Rhapſodiſt in particular, does not 
heſitate to pronounce it not only the beſt dialogue in 
Enzliſh, out of all degree of compariſon, but the 
ſublimeſt philoſophy ; and if we will join with it the 
Inquiry, the completeſt ſyſtem both of morality and 


theology that we have in our language, and, at the 


ſame time, of the greateſt beauty and elegance for the 
ſtyle and compoſition, ©  _ Z 

Even ſeveral of the authors who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their direct oppoſition to many of the ſen- 
timents which occur in the Characteriſtics, have never- 
theleſs mixed no ſmall degree of applauſe with their cen- 
ſures. I have again peruſed, with freſh pleaſure and 
freſh concern (ſays Mr Bal guy, in his Letter to a Deiſt), 
the volumes of Characteriſtics I heariily wiſh the noble 
author had been as unprejudiced in writing as I was in 
reading. If he had, I am perſuaded his readers would 
have found double pleaſure and double inſtruction. It 


ſeems to me, that his lordſhip had little or no tempta- 


tion to purſue any {ingularities of opinion by way of di- 
ſtinction. His fine genius wonld ſufficiently have diſtin- 
guiſhed him from valgar authors in the high road of 
truth and good ſenſe; on which account his deviations 
ſeem the more to be lamented. The purity and polite- 


neſs of his ſtyle, and the delicacy of his ſentiments, 


E 
Cooper. interſperſed through the volumes were all invented by 
——— himſelf, and deſigned under his immediate inſpection; 


by Sir 


C 0 O 
are and muſt be acknowledged by all readers of taſte 
and ſincerity, But nevertheleſs, as his beautics are 


not eaſy to be overlosked, ſo ncither are his blemiſh- 


es. His works appear to be ſtained with ſo many groſs 
errors, and his fine thoughts are ſo often mingicd with 
abſurditics, that however we may be charmed with the 
one, We are forced to condemn the other,” Mr Eal- 
guy hath farther obſcrved, with regard to the Inquiry 
concerning Virtue, which is the immediate object of 
his animadverſion, that though he cannot agree in every 
particular contained in it, he finds little more to do 
than to tell how much he admires it; and that he thinks 
it indeed, in the main, a performance ſo juſt and exact 
as to deſerve higher praiſes than he is able to give it. 
Dr Brown, in his kſlay on the Characteriſtics, ob- 


ſerves, that the Earl of Shafteſbury hath in that per- 


formance mingled beauties and blots, faults and excel- 
lencies, with a liberal and unſparing hand. At the 
ſame time, the Doctor applauds that generous ſpirit of 
freedom which ſhines throughout the whole. Another 
direct antagoniſt of the Earl of Shaſteſbury, Dr Le- 
land, has obſerved, that no impartial] man will deny 
him the praiſe of a fine genius. „ The quality of the 
writer (continues the Doctor), his lively and beautiful 
imagination, the delicacy of taſte he hath ſhown in 
many inſtances, and the graces and embelliſhments of 
his ſtyle, though perhaps ſometimes too affected, have 
procured him many admirers. 
ed his refined ſentiments on the beauty and cxcellency 
of virtue, and that he hath often ſpoken honourably 
of a juſt and good Providence, which miniſters and 
governs the whole in the beſt manner; and hath ſtrong- 
ly aſſerted, in oppoſition to Mr Hobbes, the natural 
diftcrence between good and cvil; and that man was 
originally formed for ſociety, and the exerciſe of mu- 
tua] kindneſs and benevolence ; and not only fo, but 
for religion and piety too. Thele things have very 
much prejudiced many perſons in his favour, and pre- 
pared them for receiving, almoſt implicitly, whatever 
he hath advanced.” Dr Johnſon, as we are informed 
John Hawkings, bore no good-will to Lord 
Shafteſbury ; „ neither did he ſeem at all to rcliſh the 
cant of the Shaſteſburian ſchool, nor jaclined to ad- 
mit the pretenſions of thoſe who profeſſed it, to taſtes 
and perceptions which are not common to all men; a 
taſte in morals, in poetry, and proſe writing, in paint- 


ing, in ſculptare, iu muſic, in architecture, and in 


government! A taſte that cenſured every production, 
and induced them to reprobate every effort of genius 
that fell ſhort of their own capricious ſtandard,” _ 

The grand point in which our noble author has ren- 
dered himſelf juſtly obnoxious to the friends of reli- 
gion, is his having interſperſed through the Character- 
iſtics a number of inſinuations that appear to be unfa- 
vourable to the cauſe of revelation. There have not, 
however, been wanting many among his admirers, who 
have thought that he ought not to be reckoned among 
the deiſtical writers. 
upon Dr Brown's three Eſſays on the Characteriſtics 


obſerves, that it is“ imprudent, to fay no worſe, in 


ſome ſincere advocates for Chriſtianity, to reject the 
friendly advice and aſſiſtance of ſo maſterly a writer as 
the Lord Shafteſbury, and to give him up to the deiſts 
as a patron of infidelity,” But it is matter of fact, 
and not conſiderations of prucence or imprudence, that 

128912 | | muſt 


Cooper. 


* 


To which may be add- 


Biog, Brit, 
vol. iv. 


The author of Animadverſions 


— — 


CONE. 490-1 
Cooper, muſt determine the queſtion, In ſupport of his Lord- 
—— ſhip's having been a belicver in our holy religion, may 


bc alleged, his Preface to Whichcot's Sermons, and his 
Letters to a Stadent at the Univerſity ; in both which 
works he conſtantly expreſſes himſelt in ſuch language 
as ſeems to indicate that he was really a Chriſtian. 
And with regard to the Letters jt may be remarked, 
that they were written in 1707, 1708, and 1709, not 
many years before his lordſhip's death. Neverthelcts, 
there are in the Characteriſtics ſo many ſceptical pal- 
ſages, that he muſt be conſidered as having been a 
doubter at leaſt, if not an abſolate diſbelicyer, with 
reſpect to revelation. But if he muſt be ranked a- 


mongſt the deiſts, we agree with the obſervation of 


one of his biographers, that he is a very different deiſt 
from numbers who have appearcd in that character ; 
his general principles being much lefs exceptionable, 


The ſtyle of Lord Shafteſbury's compoſitions is alſo 


a point upon which various and contradictory ſenti- 
ments have been entertained, But for the fulleſt and 
moſt judicious criticiſm that has appeared upon that 
ſubject, we may refer the reader to Dr Blair's Lec- 
tures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, Vol. I. p. 192, 
193, 207, 203, 234, 263, aud 296—2398, 

CoopEx (Samuel), a very eminent Engliſh minia- 
tare painter, born in 1609, and bred under the care of 
his uncle John Hoſkins, He derived, however, his 
principle excellence from a ſtudy of the works of Van 
Dyck, in whoſe time he lived ; inſomuch that he was 
commonly ſtyled “ Van Dyck in little,” His pencil was 
chiefly confined to the head, in which, with all its de- 
pendencies, eſpecially the hair, he was inimitable ; but 
if he deſcended lower, his incorrectueſs was noto- 
rions, He died in 1672 ; and his pieces are univerſally 
admired all over Europe, ſelling for incredible prices. 
— He had a brother, Alexander, likewiſe a good mini- 


ature painter, who became limner to Chriſtina queen 


of Sweden. | 

Cooper (Thomas), a pions and learned prelate in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at Oxford a- 
bout the year 1517. He was educated in the ſchool 
adjoining to Magdalene college, of which he was a choi- 
riſter; where alſo, in 1539, he was elected probation- 
er, and fellow in the following year. About the year 
1546, quitting his fellowſhip, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of phyſic, in 1556 took the degree of bachelor in 
that faculty, and practiſed as phy ſician at Oxford, Be- 
ing inclined tothe Proteſtant religion, probably this was 
only a prudent ſuſpenſion of bis final intentions during 
the Popiſh reign of queen Mary: for, on the acceſſion 
of Elizabeth, he reſumed the ſtudy of divinity ; be- 
came a celebrated preacher, was made dcan of Chriſt- 
church and vice chancellor of the univerſity, having 
zecumulated the degrees of bachelor and doctor in 
divinity, In 1569 he was made dean of Glouceſter ; 
and, the year following, bilhop of Lincoln : whence, 


in 1584, he was tranilated to the ſec of Wincheſter; 


in which city he died on the 29th of April 1594, and 
was buried in the cathedral there, on the ſouth fide of 
the choir. The ſevere] writers who have mentioned 
Dr Cooper, unanimouſly give him the character of an 
cloquent preacher, a learned divine, and a good man, 
He had the misfortune while at Oxford-to marry a 
lady whoſe gallantries became notorions : nevertheleſs 
he would not be divorced from her; kuowing thet he 


COO 


could not live without a wife, he did not chooſe “ to Cooper. 
charge his cenſcience with the ſcandal of a ſecond - 


marriage. — He wrote, 1. The Epitome of Chronicles 
from the 17th year after Chriſt to 1540, and thence 
after to 1565, 2. Theſaurus linguæ Romans et Bri- 
tanuicæ. This dictionary, which is an improvement 
upon Elyot's, was much admired by queen Elizabeth, 
who thence forward determined to promote the au- 


thor, 3. A brief expoſition of ſuch chapters of the 
Old Teſtament as uſually are read in the church, at 


common prayer, on Sundays throughout the year. 
4. An admonition to the people of England. 5. Ser- 
110118, | 
Coorer (John-Gilbert), a polite writer of the 
preſent age, was born in 1723; and was deſcended 
trom an ancient ſamily in the county of Nottingham, 
whoſe fortune was injured in the laſt century by their 
attachment to the principles of monarchy. He reſided 
at Thurgarton priory in Nottinghamſhire, which was 
granted by King Henry VIII. to William Cooper, one 
of his anceſtors. This manſon Mr Cooper inherited 
from his father, who in 1739 was high-ſheritt of the 
county; and tranſmitted it io his ſen, who filled the 


ſame reſpectable office in 178 3. After paſling through 
Weſtminſter ſchool under wy Jon Nicoll, along with 


the late Lord Albemarle, Lord Buckinghamſhire, Ma- 
jor Johnſon, Mr George Aſhby, and many other emi- 
nent and ingenious men, he became in 1743 a Fellow- 
Commoner of Trinity-college, Cambridge, and reſided 


there two or three years; bur quitted the univerſity 


on his marrige with Suſanna the daughter of William 


Wrighte, Eſq; ſon to the Lord Keeper of that name, 


and Recorder of Leiceſter 1729—1763. In the year 
I 745 he commenced author by the publication of The 
Power of Harmony, a poem in 4to; and in 1746 and 
1747 he produced ſeveral Eſſays and Poems under the 
ſignature of Philalethes, in a periodical work called 
The Muſeum, publiſhed by Mr Dodſley. In the ſame 


year he came forward as an author, with his name, by 


a work which received much aſſiſtance from his friend 


the Reverend John Jackſon of Leiceſter, who commu- 


nicated ſeveral learned notes, in which he contrived to 


manifeſt his diſlike to his formidable antagoniſt Mr 
Warburton, It was intitled The Life of Socrates, 


collected from the Memorabilia of Xenophon and the 
Dialogues of Plato, and illuſtrated farther by Ari- 
ſtotle, Diodorus Siculus, Cicero, Proclus, Apuleius, 
Maximus Tyrius, Boethius, Diogenes Laertius, Au— 
lus Gellins, and others, 1749, 8vo. In this work Mr 


Cooper pave evident marks of ſnperior genius; warm, 


impetuous, and impatient of reſtraint, In 1754, Mr 
Cooper publiſhed his Letters on Taſte, 8vo; an ele- 
gant little volume, on which no ſmall ſhare of his re- 


putation is founded; and in 1755, The Tomb of 


Shakeſpeare, a Viſion, 4to; a decent performance, but 
in which there is more of wit and application than of 
nature or genius. In 1756 he aſſiſted Mr Moore, by 
writing ſome numbers of The World; and attempted 
to rouſe the indignation of his countrymen againſt the 
Heſſians, at that juncture brought over to defend the 
nation, 1n a poem called The Genius of Britain, ad- 
dreſſed to Mr Pitt. In 1758, he publiſhed Epiſtles to 
the Great, from Ariſtippus in Retirement, 4to; and 
The Call of Ariſtippus, Epiſtle IV. to Mark Aken- 


tide, M. D. Alſo, A Father's Advice to his Son, in to. 
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tion of An Epiſtle from the K ing of Pruſſia to Monſieur 
Voltaire. In 1759, he publiſhed Ver Vert; or, the 


N eee Nunnery Parrot; an Heroic Poem, in ſour cantos; 


inſcribed to the Abbeſs of D*##® ; tranſlated from the 
French of Monſicur Greſſet, 4to; reprinted in the firſt 
volume of Dilly's Repoſitory, 1777; and, in 1764, 
Poems on ſeveral Subjects, by the Author of the Life 
of Socrates; With a prefatory Advertiſement by Mr 
Dodſley. In this little volume were included all the 


ſeparate poetical pieces which have been already men- 


tioned, excepting Ver Vert, which is a ſprightly com- 
poſition. Mr Cooper died at his father's houſe in May- 
Fair, after a long and excruciating illneſs ariſing from 
the ſtone, April 14. 1769 


CO-ORDINATE, ſomething of equal order, rank, 


or degree, with another, 


COOT, in ornithology. See Furica. 


COOT WICH (John), doctor of laws, was born at 


Utrecht, and ſpent great part of his life in travelling, 
He publiſhed in Latin, in 1619, an account of his jours 
ney from ſeruſalem and from Syria; which is very ſcarce 
and in high eſteem. Time of his death uncertain. 
COPAIBA, or Balſam of CoparBa, a liquid reſi- 
nous juice, flowing from inciſions made in the trunk 
of the copaifera balſamum. - See the II EDEN. 
This juice is clear and tranſparent, of a whitiſh or pale 
_ yellowiſh colour, an . omg ſmell, and a bitteriſh 
pungent taſte, It is uſually about the conliſtence of 
oil, or a little thicker : when long kept, it becomes 
nearly as thick as honey, retaining its clearneſs ; but 
has not been obſeryed to grow dry or ſolid, as moſt of 
the other refinous juices do. We ſometimes meet 
with a thick ſort of balſam of copaiba, which is not at 
all tranſparent, or much leſs ſo than the foregoing, and 
generally has a portion of turbid watery _— at the 
bottom. This ſort is probably either adultered by 
the mixture of other ſubſtances, or has been extracted 
by coction from the bark and branches of the tree: its 
ſmell and taſte are much leſs pleaſant than thoſe of the 
genuine balſam. Pure balſam of copaiba diſſolves en- 
tirely in rectified ſpirit, eſpecially if the menſtruum be 
previouſly alkalized : the ſolution has a very fragrant 
ſmell. Diſtilled with water, it yicldsa large quantity 


of a limpid eſſential oil; and in a ſtrong heat, without 


addition, a blue oil. 

The balſam of copaiba is an uſeful corroborating de- 
tergent medicine, accompanied with a degree of irri- 
tation. It ſtrengthens the nervous ſyſtem, tends to 
looſen the belly, in large doſes proves purgative, pro- 
motes urine, and cleanſes and heals exulcerations in 
the urinary paſſages, which it is ſuppoſed to perform 
more effectually than any of the other balſams, Fuller 
obſerves, that it gives the urine an intenſely bitter 
taſte, but not a violet ſmell as the turpentines do. 

This balſam has been principally celebrated in gleets 
and the fluor albus, and externally as a vulnerary. The 
author abovementioned recommends it likewiſe in dy- 
{enteries, in ſcorbutic cachexies, in diſeaſes of the 
breaſt and lungs, and in an acrimonious or putreſcent 
ſtate of the juices : he ſays, he has known very danger- 
ous coughs, which manifeſtly threatened a conſump- 
tion, cured by the uſe of this balſam alone; and that, 
notwithſtanding its being hot and bitter, it has good 


Þ 
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Co- ordi- In the Annual Regiſter of the ſame year is his Tranſla- 


COP 


effects even in hectic caſes. Moſt phyſicians ſeem Copaifera 
now, however, to conſider balſams and reſins too ſti- 


mulant to be ventured on in phthiſical affections. 


The doſe of this medicine rarely exceeds 20 01 JO won no 


drops, though ſome direct 60 or more. It may be 
conveniently taken in the form of elæoſaccharum, or 
in that of an emulſion, iuto which it may be reduced by 
triturating it with almonds, or rather with a thick mu- 
cilage of gum- arabic, till they are well incorporated, and 
then gradually adding a proper quantity of water. 
COPAIFERA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plauts; 
and in the natural method ranking under thoſe of 
which the order is doubtful, There is no calyx ; there 
are four petals ; the legumen ovate ; one ſeed withan 
arillus or coat reſembling a berry, We know but of 
one ſpecies, the balſamum, being that which yields the 
copaiba balſam mentioned in the preceding article. 
This trees grow nar a village called 4yapel, in the 
province of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt Indics 
about ten days journey from Carthagena. 'There are 
great numbers of theſe trees in the woods about this 
village, which grow to the height of 50 or 60 feet. 
Some of theſe trees do not yield any of the balſam ; 


thoſe which do, are diſtinguiſhed by a ridge which 


runs along their trunks. Theſe trees are woundcd in 
the centre, and they place calabaſh ſhells, or ſome o- 
ther veſſels, tothe wounded part to reccive the balſam, 
which will all flow out in a ſhort time. One of theſe 
trees will yield five or ſix gallons of balſam: but tho? 
they will thrive well after being tapped, yet they ne- 
ver afford any more balſam, 

COPAL, improperly called gum copal, is a gum of 
the reſinous kind brought from New Spain, being the 


concrete juice of a tree “ which grows in theſe parts. Rbus Ce- 
It comes to us in irregular maſſes, ſome of which Zallinum. 


are tranſparent, and of different ſhades as to colour, 
from alignt yellow to a deep brown. Some pieces 
are whinſh and ſcmitranſparent. To the ſmell. it 
is more agreeable than frankincenſe : but hath nei- 
ther the ſolubility in water common to gums, nor in 
ſpirit of wine common to reſins, at leaſt in any cou- 
ſiderable degree. By theſe properties it reſembles 
amber; which has induced ſome to think it a mineral 
bitumen reſembling that ſubſtance. In diſtillation it 
yields an oil, which like mineral petrolea is indiſſolu- 
ble in ſpirit of wine. Copal itſelf is ſoluble in the eſſen- 
tial oils, particularly in that of lavender, but not eaſily 
in the expreſſed ones. It may, however, be diſſolved 
in linſeed oil by digeſtion, with a heat very little leſs 
than is ſufficient to boi} or decompoſe the oil. This 
ſolution, diluted with ſpirit of turpentine, forms a 
beautiful tranſparent varniſh, which when properly 


applied, and ſlowly dried, is very hard and durable, 


This varniſh is applied to ſnuff-boxes, tea-boards, 
and other utenſils, It preſerves and gives luſtre to 
paintings, and greatly reſtores the decayed colours 
of old pictures, by filling up the cracks and rendering 
the ſurfaces capable of reſlecting light more uniformly, 
COPARCENARY, the ſhare or quota of a co- 
parcener. . | a | | 
COPARCENERS, (from con and particeps, “e part- 
ner; ), or PARCENERS ; ſuch as have equal portions : 
in the inheritance of their anceſtor, . 


Co- 


pcarance. 


COP 


Copirceners are ſo cicher by law or cuſtom. Copar- 
ceners by law, arc the iſſue female ; which, in detault 
of a male heir, come equally to the lands of their an- 
ceſtur. Coparceners by cultom, arc thoſe who, by ſome 
peculiar cuſtom of the country, challenge cqual part; in 
ſich lands; as in Kent, Ly the cuſtom of gavclkind. 
The crown of England is not ſubject to coparcerary. 

COPE, an ccclcliaſtical ornament, ufuajlly worn 
by chanters and ſubchanters, when they officizte in 
ſolemnity. It reaches from the ſhoulders to the feet, 
The ancients called it plroiale, The word is alſo uſed 
for the roof or covering of a houſe, &c. 


Cop is alſo the name of an ancient cuſtom or tr1- 


bute due to the king or lord of the foil, out of the 
lead-mines in ſome part of Derbyſhire, England ; of 
which Manlove faith thus: 


Egreſs and regreſs to the king's highway, 

The miners have; and t and cope they pay: 
Ihe thirtcenth diſh of orc within tl ir m nc, 
To the lord, for le, they pay at meaſuring time; 

$ixpence a load for cope the lord demands, 

And that is paid to the burghmaſter'; hands. 


This word by doomſday-bock, as Mr Hagar hath in- 
terpreted it, ſignifies a hill: and cope is taken for the 
ſupreme cover, as the cope of heaven, | 

COFEL., See CorgL. 

COPENHAGEN, the capital of the kingdom of 
Denmark, ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the iſland of 
Zealand, upon a fine bay of the Baltic ſca, not far 
from the ſtrait called the Suni. E. Long. 13.0. N. 
Lat. 55. 30. | 

The preciſe date of the foundation of this city is dif+ 
puted; but the moſt probable account is, that it took 


its riſe from a caſtle built on the ſpot in the year 1168, 


a5 a protection againſt the pirates which at that time 
ſwarmed inthe Baltic. The conveniency of the ſitua- 
tion, and the ſecurity afforded by the caſtle, ſoon in- 
duced a number of the inhabitants of Zealand to reſort 
thither ; but it was not diſtinguiſhed by the royal reſi- 
denceuntil 1443, during the reign of Chriſtopher of Ba- 
varia; ſince which period it has been gradually enlarged 
and beautified, and is become the capital of Denmark. 

Copenhagen is the beſt built city of the north; for 
although Peterſburgh excels it in ſuperb edifices, yet, 
as it contains no wooden houſes, it does not diſplay 
that ſtriking contraſt of meanneſs and magniticence, 
but in general exhibits a more equable and uniform ap- 
The town is ſarrounded towards the land 
with regular ramparts and baſtions, a broad ditch full 
of water, and a fe, outworks ; its circumference 
meaſures between four and five miles. The ſtreets are 
well paved, with a foot-way on each fide, but too nar- 
row and inconvenient for general uſe; The greateſt 
part of the buildings are of brick ; and a few are of 
free-(tone brought from Germany. The houſes of the 
nobility are in general ſplendid, and conſtrued in the 
Italian ſtyle of architecture: the palace, which was 
erected by Chriſtian VI. is a large pile of building ; 
the front is of ſtone, and the wings of brick ftuc- 
coed ; the ſuitc of apartments is princely ; but the 
external appearance is more grand than elegant. 

The baly ſpirit of commerce is vilible in this city, 
which contains about 20,000 inhabitants, The haven 


is always crowded with merchant ſlups ; and the ſtreets 
are interſected by broad canals, which bring the mer- 
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chandize cloſe to the warehouſes that line the quays. 
This city owes its principal beauty to a dreadful tire in 
1725, that deſtroyed five churches and 67 ſtreets, which 
have bien ſince rebuilt in the modern ſtyle, Ihe new 

art of the town, raiſed by the late King Frederic V. 
is extremely beautiful, ſcarcely inferior to Bath, It 
conſiſts of an octagon, containing ſour uniform and 
clegant buildings of hewn lone, and of four broad 
ſtreets leading to jt in oppoſite directions. In the 
middle of the area ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue of Fre- 
deric V. in bronze, as big as life, which coſt 80,ccol. 


Coperni- 
can, 
Coperni- 
cus. 


— — 


The Royal Muſeum, or Cabinet of Rarities, merits 


the attention of trayellers. This collection, which 
was begun by Frederic III. is depoſited in eight ?part- 


ments, and ranged in the following order: animals, 


ſhells, minerals, paintings, antiquities, medals, dreſſes, 
arms and implements of the Laplanders. 0 
Part of Copenhagen, which js called Chri/tianſhafer:, 


is built upon the Ille of Amak, which generally at- 
tracts the curioſity of foreigners; (ſec Amar). From 
this place, to which the main city is joined by a bridge, 


the markets are ſupplicd with fowl, beef, mutton, veni- 


ſon, corn, and culinary vegetables, which are produced 
here in the greateſt abundance, _ | 

COPERNICAN, 1n general, ſomething belonging 
to CopERNICUS. Hence, CES 

CoUPERNICAY Syſtem or Hypotheſis, that ſyſtem of the 
world, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to reſt inthe centre, 
and the planets, with the carth, to nove in ellipſes 
round him. Sce CoPERNICUS. 

COPERNICUS (Nicolaus), an eminent aſtronomer, 
He 
was taught the Latin and Greek languages at home; 


and afterwards ſent to Cracovia, where he ſtudied 


philoſophy and-phyſic. His genius in the mean time 
was naturally turned to mathematics, which he pur- 
ſacd through all its various branches, He ſet out for 
Italy when he was 23 years of age; but ſtaid at Bo- 
nonia ſome time, for the ſake of being with the cele- 
brated aſtronomer of that place, Dominicus Maria; 


whoſe converſation, however, and company, he affec. 
ted, not ſo much as a learner, as an aſſiſtant to him in 


making his obſervations. From thence he paſſed to 
Rome, where he was no ſooner arrived than he was 
conſidered as not inferior to the famous Regiomonta- 
nus; and acquired in ſhort ſo great a reputation, that 
he was choſen profeſſor of mathematics, which he 
taught for a long time with great applauſe. He alſo 
made ſome aſtronomical obſcryations there about the 
year 1500. Returning to his own country ſome years 


after, he began to apply his yaſt knowledge in mathe- 


matics to correct the ſyſtem of aſtronomy which then 
prevailed. He ſect himſelf to collect all the books 
which had been written by philoſophers and aſtrono- 
mers, and to examine all the yartous hypotheſes they 
had invented fcr the ſolution of the celeſtial pheno- 


mena ; to try if a more ſymmetrical order and conſti- 


tution of the parts of the world could not be diſco— 
vered, and a more juſt and exquiſite harmony in its mo- 
tions eſtabliſhed, than what the aſtronomers of theſe 
times ſ» eaſily admitted. But of all their hypotheſes none 
pleaſed him ſo well as the Pythagorean, which made 
the ſun to be the centre of the ſyſtem, and ſuppoſed 
the earth io move not only round the ſun, but round 
its own axis alſo. 

. beautiful 


He thought he diſcerned much 
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that embarraſlinent aud perplexity from epicycles and 


—— excentrics, which attended the Ptolemaic hypothelis, 


upon, when he was about 35 years of age. 


P. Sollier diſpates. 


would here be entirely removed. 

This ſyſtem, then, he began to conſider, and to write 
He cm- 
ployed himſelf in contemplating the phenomena care- 
fully; in making mathematical calculations; in exa- 
mining the obſetvations of the ancients, and in making 
new ones of his own ; and after more than 20 years 
chiefly ſpent in this manner, he brought his ſcheme to 


perfection, and eſtabliſhed that ſyſtem of the world 


which gocs by his name, and is now univerſally re- 
_ ceived, (ſee ASTRONOMY, n' 22.) His ſyſtem, how- 


ever, was then looked upon as a molt dangerous here- 


ſy: for which he was thrown into priſon by Pope 


Urban VIII. and not ſaffercd to come out till he had 
recanted his opinion ; that is, till he had renounced the 
teſtimony of his ſenſes. He died the 24th of May 
1543, in the 7oth year of his age. | 

This extraordinary man had been made canon of 
Worms by his mother's brother, Lucas Wazelrodias, 
who was biſhop of that place. He was not only the 


greateſt of aſtronomers, but a perfect maſter of the 
Greck and Latin tongaes; to all which he joined the 


greateſt piety and innocence of manners, 
CoPERNICUSs, the name of an aſtronomical inftru- 


ment invented by Mr W hiſton, to exhibit the motion 
and phenomena of the planets, both primary and ſecon- 


dary. It is built upon the Copernican ſyſtem, and for 


that reaſon called by his name. 


COPHTI, Cop urs, or Cori, a name given 10 
the Chriſtians of Egypt, who are of the ſect of Jaco- 
bites, e 8 | 

The critics are extremely divided about the origin 


and orthography of the word; ſome write it Cophti, 


others Cophtites, Cophtitæ, Copts, &c. Scaliger de- 


rives the name from Coptos, an anciently celebrated 


town of Egypt, the metropolis of the Thebaid. Kir- 
cher refutes this opinion, and maintains, that the word 
originally ſignifies © cut”? and © circumſcribed ;** and 


was given theſe pcople by the Mahometans, by way of 
reproach, becauſe of their practice of circumeiſing: 
bat P. Sollier, another Jeſuit, refutes this opinion. 


Scaliger afterwards changed his opinion, and derived 
the word from A:yvrr@.,, the ancient name of Egypt, 
by retrenching the firſt ſyllable : but this opinion, too, 
John de Leo and others ſay, that 
the Ezyptians anciently called their country E/chibth, 
or Cibth, from Cibth their firſt king, whence Cophtite, 
&c. others ſay from Cobtim ſecond king of Egypt. 


Vanſleb derives the word Copht from Copt ſon of 


Miſraim, grandſon of Noah. All theſe etymologies 


P. Sollier rejects, on this principle, that were they truc, 


the Egyptians ought all equally to be called Cophti; 
whereas, in effect, none but the Chriſtians, and among 
thoſe none but the Jacobites, bear the name, the 
Melchites not bring comprehended under it, Hence 
he chooſes to derive the word from the name Jacobite, 
retrenching the firſt ſyllable ; whence, Cobite, Cobra, 
Copta, and Cophta. | 

The Cophts have a patriarch who reſides at Cairo, 
but he takes his title from Alcxandria; he has no 
archbiſhop under him, but 17 or 12 biſhops, The 
reſt of the clergy, whether ſecular or regular, is com- 

VOI. V. 
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Copernicus, beautiful order and proportion in this; and that all. 


COT 


poſed of the orders of St Anthony, St Paul, and St Cophti. 


Macarius, who have each their monaſteries, 
the orders of prieſts, deacons, and {ubdeacons, the 
Cophts have likewiſe archimandritcs, the dignity 
whereof they confer with all the prayers and ceremo— 
nics of a ſtrict ordination, This makes a conſiderable 
difference among the prieſts ; and beſides the rank 
and authority it gives them with regard to the religi- 
ous, it comprehends the degree aud functions of arch- 
pricſts. By a cuſtom of 600 years ſtanding, if a prieſt 
clected biſhop be not already archimandrite, that dig- 
nity muſt be conferred on him before epiſcopal ordi- 
nation, The ſecond perſon among the clergy, after 
the patriarch, is the titular patriarch of Jeruſalem, who 
alſo relices at Cairo, becauſe of the few Cophts at Je- 
ruſalem ; he is, in effect, little more than the biſhop 
of Cairo: only he goes to Jeruſalem every Feſfter, 
and viiits ſome other places in Paleſtine near Egypt, 
which own his juriſdiction. To him belongs the go- 


vernment of the Cophtic church, during the vacancy 


of the patriarchal ſee. | | 

To be elected patriarch, it is neceſſary the perſon 
have lived all his lie in continence : it is he confers 
the biſhoprics. To, be elected biliop, the perſon 
maſt be in the celibate; or, if he have been married, 
it muſt not be above once, The prieſts and inferior 
miniſters are allowed to be married before ordination ; 
but are not obliged to it, as Ludolphus erroneouſly 
obſerves. They have a great number of deacons, and 
even confer the dignity frequently on children. None 
but the loweſt rank among the people commence ec» 
cleſiaſtics; Whence ariſes the exceſſive ignorance found 
among them: yet the reſpect of the laity towards 


the clergy is very extraordinary. Their oflice is longer 


than the Roman ofſice, and never changes in any 
thing : they have three liturgies, which they vary oc- 
caſionally. 5 | = 

The monaſtic life is in great eſteem among the 
Cophts : to be admitted into it, there is always re- 
quired the. conſent of the biſhop. The religious 
Cophts make a vow of perpetual chaſtity ; renounce 


the world, and live with great auſterity in deſerts : 


they are obliged to ſleep in their clothes and their 
girdle, on a mat ſtretched on the ground; and to 
proſtrate themſelves every evening 150 times, with 
their face and breaſt on the ground. They are all, 
both men and women, of the loweſt claſs of the 
people; and live on alms. The nunneries arc proper- 
ly hoſpitals ; and few enter but widows reduced to 
beggary. | 7 | 
F. Roderic reduces the errors and opinions of the 
Cophts to the following heads: 1. That they pur 
away their wives, and eſpouſe others while the firſt are 
living. 2. That they have ſeven ſacraments; viz. bap- 
tiſm, the cuchariſt, confirmation, ordination, faith, faſt- 
ing, and prayer. 3. That they deny the Holy Spirit to 
procced from the Son. 4. That they only allow of three 
ecumenical councils; that of Nice, Conſtantinop'e, 
and Epheſus. 5. That they only allow of one nature, 
will, and operation, in Jeſus Chriſt, after the unjon of 
the humanity with the divinity. For their errors in 
diſcipline, they may be reduced, 1. To the practice 
of circumeiſing their children before baptiſm, whjch 
has obtained among them from the 12th century. 
2. To their ordaining deacons at five years of ape, 
1 3. To 
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3. To their allowing of marriage in the ſecond degree. 
4. To their forbearing to eat blood: to which tome 
add their belief of a baptiſm by fire, which they con- 
fer by applying a hot iron to their forehead or cheeks, 
— Others palliate theſe errors, and ſhow that many of 
them are rather abuſes of particular perſons than 
doctrines of the ſet. This ſeems to be the caſe with 
regard to their polygamy, cating of blood, marrying 


in the ſecond degree, and the baptiſm of fire: for cir- 


cumciſion, it is not practiſed as a ceremony of reli- 


gion, nor as of any divine appointment, but merely 


as a cuſtom which they derive from the Iſhmael- 


whom he diſpatched in 1561, in quality of apoſtolical 
But ne goin, upon a conference with two 


. 
— 


by the hands of the Venetian conſul, 5 


ites; and which, perhaps, may have had its ori- 
gin from a view to health and decency in thoſe hot 
countries. 

The Cophts, at different times, have made ſeveral 
re-unions with the Latins ; but always in appearance 
only, and under ſome neceſſity of their affairs. 
time of Pope Paul IV. a Syrian was diſpatched to 
Rome from the Patriarch of Alexandria, With letters 


to that pope ; wherein he acknowledged his authority, 


and promiſed obcdience ; deſiring a perſon might be 
diſpatched to Alexandria, to treat about a re-union of 


his church to that of Rome: purſuant to which, 


Pius IV. ſucceſſor to Paul, choſe F. Roderic, a Jeſuit, 


nuncio. 
Cophts deputed for that purpoſe by the patriarch, 
was made to know, that the titles of father of fathers, 
paſtor of paſtors, and maſter of all churches, which 
the patriarch had beſtowed on the pope in his letters, 
were no more than mere matters of civility and com- 
pliment ; and that it was in this manner the patriarch 
uſed to write to his friends: they added, that ſince 
the council of Chalcedon, and the cſtabliſhment of ſe- 
veral patriarchs independent of one another, each was 
chief and maſter of his own church. This was the 
anſwer the patriarch pave the pope, after he had re- 
ceived a ſum of money remitted to him from Rome, 


COPHTIC, or CopTic, the language of the 
Cophts, the ancicnt language of the Egyptians, mix- 
ed with a great deal of Greek, the characters it is 
written in being all Greek, It has a form and con- 
ſtruction peculiar to itſelf: it has ns inflections of the 
nouns or verbs ; but expreſſes number, caſe, gender, 


_ perſon, mood, tenſe, and poſſeſſive pronouns, by letters 


aud particles prefixed. Ee, 
F, Kircher 13 the firſt who publiſhed a grammar and 
vocabulary of the Cophtie. There is not known any 
book extant in the Cophtic, except tranſlations of the 
Holy Scriptures, or of eccleſiaſtical offices; or others 


that have relation thereto, as dictionaries, &c. 


The ancient Cophtic is now no longer found but 
in books; the language now uſed throughout the 
country is Arabic. The old Cophtic, which Kircher 
maintains to be a mother-tongue, and independent of 
all others, had been much altered by the Greek : for 


beſides that it bas borrowed all its characters from the 


Greek, with a very little variation, a great number of 


the words are pure Greek. Voſllius, indeed, aſſerts, 


that there was no Cophtic language till after Egypt 
became ſubject to the Arabs. The language, accord- 
ing to him, is a mixture of Greek and Arabic: the very 


name thereof not being in the world till after the Arabs 
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In the 


both in that and Cophtic. 


which all other traders paid. 
that they firſt began to be called copratz, q. d. clerks 
_ deſtined for bodily labour, from «« xe, or a, ſcindo, 
cædo, ferio, „I cut, beat, & c. Before that time they 


COP 


were maſters of the country, But this, M. Simon ob- 
ſcrves, proves nothing; except that what was ancient- 
ly called Fgyptian, has ſince by the Arabs been called 
Cophtic, by a corruption of ſpeech. There are, it is 
true, Arabic words in the Cophtic ; yet this by no 
means proves but that there was a language before 
that time, either Coplitic or Egyptian. Pietro de la 
Valle obſerves, that the Cophts have entirely loſt 
their ancient tougue; that it is now no longer under- 
ſtood among them; that they have nothing extant 
therein but ſome ſacred books; and that they ſtill ſay 
maſs in it. 

All their other books have been tranſlated into 
Arabic, which is their vulgar tongue ; and this has oc- 


calioned the originals to be loſt : it is added, that they 
rehearſe the epiſtles and goſpels in the maſs twice; 


once in Arabic and once in Cophtic. Indeed, if we 
believe F. Vanſleb, the Cophts ſay the maſs in Arabic, 
all but the epiſtles and goſpels, which they rehearſe 


CoruTic Bible, Sce BIBLE. | 


Copuric Liturgies are three; one attributed to Baſil, 


another to St Gregory, and the third to Cyril : they 


are tranſlated into Arabic for the uſe of the prieſts 


and people, TH 

COPIATA, under the weſtern empire, a grave-dig- 
ger, In the firſt ages of the church there were clerks 
deſtined for this employment. In the year 357, Con- 
ſtantine made a law in fayour of the prieſts copiatæ, 
i, e. of thoſe who had the care of interments ; where- 
by he exempts them from the luſtral contribution 
It was under him alſo 


Cophtic 
| 


Copper. 
— — 


were called decani and lecticarii; perhaps becauſe they 


were divided by decads or tens, each whereof had a 
bier or litter for the carriage of the dead bodies. Their 


place among the clerks was the next in order before 
the chantors. 


COPING of a wall, the top or cover of a wall, made 


ſloping to carry oft the water. 

CopiNG over, in carpentry, a ſort of hanging over, 
not ſquare to its upright, but beyellng on its under. 
ſide till it end in an edge. 


_ COPIST, in diplomatic ſcience, ſignifies a tran- 


ſcriber or copier of deeds, books, &c. 


COPPA, in law, a cop or cock of graſs, hay, or 


corn, divided into titheable portions ; as the tenth. 


cock, &c. This word in ſtrictneſs denotes the ga- 
dete. or lay ing up the corn in cops or heaps, as the 
metho 


is for barley or oats, &c. not bound up, that it 


may be the more fairly and juſtly tithed: and in Kent 
in England they ſtill retain the word, a cop or cap of 


hay, ſtraw, &c. 

COPPEL. See CUuPEL. a | 

COPPER, the fineſt of the imperfect metals, called 
by the alchemiſts Venus, on account of its facility of 
uniting with a great number of different metallic ſub- 
ſtances. Its colour, when pure, is pale red, and its 
ſpecitic gravity from 8.7 to 9.3, which depends not 
only on its degree of purity, but alſo on its condenſa- 
tion by hammering. The ſpecific gravity of Japan 
copper is to water as 9000 to 1000; but that of the 
Swediſh Kinds only 8784 or 8843.---The colour, 
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@opper. when'clean, is very brilliant, but it is extremely liable 


w—_— t5 tarniſh. 


It has a diſagrecable ſmell, very percep- 
tible on friction or on being heated: its taſte is ſtip- 
tic and nauſcous, but leſs perceptible than that of iron. 
Its tenacity, ductility, and hardneſs, are very conſider- 


able, and its elaſticity ſuperior to that of any other 


metal except ſteel. from this laſt quality maſſes of 
the metal cmit a loud and laſting found when {truck ; 


and this more eſpecially when caſt into a proper form, 


viz. ſuch an one as may make the metal vibrate in the 


moſt ſimple manner poſſible. Thus, if caſt into the 


hollow form of a bell, without any cracks or imper- 


fections, an uniform tone will be produced by it; or 


at leaſt the tones produced by .a ſtroke will conſiſt 


of a ſingle predominant one, 2nd of others that have 
an agreement with it. When broken by often bend- 
ing backward and forward, it appears internally of a 
dall red colour without any brightneſs, and of a fine 
granulated texture; not ill reſembling, as Cramer ob- 
ſerves, ſome kinds of carthen ware. It continues 


malleable ina red heat, and in this ſtate extends much 


more calily than when cold; but has not that valuable 


quality of iron, by which two pieces cohere together 


when heated to a great degree. In a heat far below 


ignition, the ſurface of a piece of poliſhed copper 


becomes covered with various ranges of priſmatic co- 


| lours; the red of each order being neareſt to the end 


* See Che- 
miſtry, 
1 104 


ſtrongeſt furnaces and buildings. 


T 


Native cop- 


Per. 


2 
Where 
found, 


which has been moſt heated. Reduced to a fine pow- 
der, or even to filings, and thrown acroſs a flame, it pro- 
duces blue or green colours, whence its uſe in fire- 
works. It requires a fierce heat to melt it; leſs, ac- 
cording to Mr Wedgewood, than gold or filver*, but 
more according to ſome other metallurgiſts. Alt is re- 
markably impatient of moiſture when in a ſtate of fu- 
ſion, and the contact even of a very ſmall quantity of 
water will canſe a vaſt maſs of melted metal to be 


thrown about with incredible violence, to the immi- 


nent danger not only of the byſtanders but even of the 
Effects of this kind 
are {aid to have been produced by ſo (light a cauſe as the 
workman ſpitting in a furnace full of melted copper. 

Copper is found in the bowels of the earth in the 
following ſtates. 

I. Native copper, having the red colour, the mal- 
leability, and all the other properties of the metal, 
It is diſtinguiſhed, ſays Mr Fourcroy, into two 
kinds; copper of the firſt formation, and copper of 


the ſecond formation or cementation. The copper 


of the firſt formation is diſperſed in laminæ or fibres, 
in gangue almoſt always quartzoſe ; ſome of its cry- 
ſtals reſemble a kind of vegetation, but other ſpeci- 
mens are in maſles or grains, 


or on iron : this laſt appears to have been depoſited 
in waters containing vitriol of copper which has been 
precipitated by iron. Native copper is found in many 
places of Europe ; particularly in various parts of 


Scotland, England, and Wales ; at St Bell in Lyons; 


at Norberg in Sweden, and Newſol in Hungary. It 


it is alſo to be met with in ſeveral parts of America. — 


Mr Kirwan ſays, it is met with either of its own pe- 
culiar colour or blackiſh or grey; and that either in 
grains or in large ſhapeleſs ſolid Jumps; in a foliated, 


capillary, or arboreſcent form, or cryſtallized in qua- 


drangular pyramids, in or on clay, chiſtus, quartz, fluors 
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zeolytes, &c, He accounts for its origin by ſuppoſing Copper, 


Copper of cementation 
is commonly in grains or ſuperficial laminæ, on ſtones 


COP 


it to have been originally precipitatcd by iron from 
waters which held it in ſolution, wv hich 1s the pureſt 
ſort ; but in many caſes it could not have been pro- 
duced in that manner; and then this fort is never 
very pure, but mixed with gold, ſilver, or iron, or 
with ſulphur ; which laſt combination is called b/ack 
copper. | 
Native copper is found in very conſiderable quan- 
titics at Cape Lizard in Cornwall : it is formed inte 
threads or branches, and lies in veins of ſome thick- 
neſs, contained in blackiſh ſerpentine mixed with 
browniſh red, and covered externally with a greeniſli 
nephrites, partly adherent to it and partly loeſc. 
Native copper, in large lumps, has alſo been found in 
the ſame rocks: but a more conſiderable quantity is 
found at Huel Virgin in the ſame county. Here. it 
ſhoots into various ee and in various directions: 
the pieces ſeem to be formed of ſmall rhomboidal 
cryſtals interſperſed with quartz, the impreſſions of 
which are to be ſcen in the copper itſelf; from whence 
we might conclude that the quartz exiſted before the 
metal. Some of theſe Jumps of native copper have 
been found in this ſpot that weighed from 20 to 30 
pounds; and in the month of March 1785 there were 
no leſs than 28 millions of pounds of rich copper ore 
extracted from this mine. At a place called Catar. - 
rach, contiguous to Huel Virgin, ſome cryſtallized na- 


tive copper has been found, with the traniparent vitre- 


ous copper ore, to be afterwards mentioned, cryſtallized 
in octahedrons of a ruby colour; though the latter 
now begins to be very ſcarce. Near this place alſo a 
compact native copper is fonnd in lamps of a ſpheri- 
cal form; the copper either ſtil] in its metallic form, 
or beginning to be transformed into red copper-glaſs, 
imbedded in decayed granite. Native cepper of a 
tender and moſs-like form, united to vitreous ruby 
copper ore, cryſtallized in rhombs, is found in the 


clifts of the mountains compoſed of killas, ncar Pol- 


dry,—An indurated iron-clay has lately been found 
under the ſurface of the ſea in the Faro iſles, in which 
there is ſcattered a zeolite with native copper. 


TI. Mineralized by fixed air ; of which there are ſe- Different 
1. Red copper, or hepatic ore of cop- ores mine- 
per. This is known by its red duſky eolour, ſimilar ralized 

to that of the ſcales beat off from copper by hammer- Wich fixed 
ing. It is ſeldom met with, and then is. generally *** 


veral yaricties, 


mixed with native copper and mountain green. Some- 
times it is cryſtallized in octahedrons or ſilky fibres, 
and is called flowers of copper. Mr Kirwan ſays, that 
it is ſometimes met with in a looſe form, and general! 

called copper ochre ; but is nſually of a moderate * 
neſs, though brittle ; ſometimes cryſtallized and tranſ- 
parent, either in a capillary form, or in cubes, priſms, or 
pyramids ; it efferveſces with acids, and is found in 
Scotland, England, and Germany. According to 
Mr Fontana, 100 parts of it contain 73 of copper, 26 
of fixed air, and one of water. Mr Kirwan diſtin- 
gniſhes the hepatic ore as being of a brown colour. 
It © contains a variable proportion of iron or pyrites, 
and ſometimes ſulphurated copper; and hence affords 
from 20 to 50 per cent, of copper. It is oſten irideſcent“ 
(We ſuppoſe ſhowing the colours of the raiubew). 
2. Earthy copper, mountain- green, green chryſocolla or 
malachite. The laſt, according to Mr Kirwan,looks like 


2 — green 
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Copper. green jaſper, but lel, hard, and docs not ſtrike fire 
Vin ſtcel, is of a radiated or cquable texture, genc- 


4 


Mountain 


green. 


ED 
Malachite, 


6 
Mountain 
blue, or 
blue chry- 
ſocolla. 


blue, or blue chryſocolla. 


rally of an oval form, aud the ſize of au cgg, but 
ſometimes forming capillary filaments, Mufchen- 
brook fixcs its ſpeciiic gravity from 3.5 to 3.994. IN 
is ſometimes mixed with calcareous carth and gypſum, 
According to Mr Fontana, 100 parts of the purcit 
ſor. contzin 75 of copper and 25 of acrial acid aud 
water, Mountain grecn is generally found in a loole 
and friable {tite, rarely cryſtallized aud indurated, ot- 
ten mixed with calcarcous carth, iron, and jome arſc- 
nic. An hundred parts of the pureſt kind contain 72 
of copper, 22 0f atrial acid, and 6 of water. 

A compact green copper ore, like malachite, mix- 
ed with grey copper ore, and likewiſc green velvei-Ike 
copper in the form of bunches, are found at Hucl 
Virgin in Cornwall, At Carrarach, in the fame coun- 
ty, is found allo au amorphous green copper ore, on 
a decayed granite; and at St Menan, the fame is 
fouud ſtratined betwixt quartz, and covered with a 
brownich iron, Cronſtedt informs us, that both the 
green aiid blue colours of copper ores depend ou a 
meuſtruum, and therefore may be often edulcorated 
or waſhed away. In Saalfield they find alſo a ſort of 


green, ſomewhat indurated, calcareous ſubſtance, con: 


taining copper: this, when broken, looks fat, and 
ſomew.at Ihining; but, upon the whole, it reſembles 
a jaſper. It is there very improperly called a green 
copper glaſi-ore, Good copper is made of it; and, 
with a phlopiitic ſubſtance, without being uſtulated, 
it forms a Kind of bell-metal fit for being employed 
for that purpoſe. Ea 

The malachite, according to Mr Fourcroy, is fre- 
quently found in Siberia, compolmg beds, ſome of 
which repreſcat nipples of various magnitudes. Some 
ſpecimens are compoled of needles, converging towards 
a common centre. The grain of malachite is ſufficient- 
ly hard to take a fine poliſh, and is therefore formed 
into toys of different kinds; but as it is frequently 
porous and full of uncqual cavities, the ſolid picces of 
a certain ſize arc reckoned valuable, 
Which it is found are often of different ſhades of green. 
The mountain green isa true ochre of copper, of 2 


more or leſs deep green, not heavy, and uncqually diſ- 


tributed on its gaiigue ; it appears to be combined 
with the cretaccous acid. There are two varieties be- 
ſides the malachite, viz, the ſimple mountain green, 
and that which is cryſtallized, or the ſilky copper ore 
of China. It is common in the Hartz, and likewiſe 
in China. It is very pure, and cryſtallized in long 
ſilky bundles of contiderable ſolidity. To theſe three 
ſtates, ſays Mr Fourcroy, we may add a beautiful green 
ſand, brought by M. Dombey from Peru, which ap- 
pears to he a calx of this metal mixed with fand, and 
containing a ſmall quantity of inuriatic acid. 

3. The third varicty of this ſpecies is the mountain- 
This, according to M. 
Fourcrov, is a calx of copper of a deep blue colour, 
ſometimes regularly formed in rhomboidal priſmatie 
eryitals of a fine blue, in which caſe it is called azure 
of copper. All theſe calces of copper (ſays he) 
appear to have been precipitated from vitriolic folu- 
tions of copper, by the intermedium of calcareous 
earths through which the waters have tranſuded, M. 
Sage conſiders theſe blue copper ores as combinations 
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with flcel as they do. 
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of copper with the volatile alkali ; from which he af- Copper: 
firms that they diſter only in their degree of ſolubilitj ; 


he likewiſe thinks that the malachites is produced from 
this blue, which he calls tranſparent azure copper ore; 
but moſt mincralogiſts are of a different opinion.“ 
Mr Kirwan tells us, that 1co parts of this ore con- 
tain about 69 oi copper, 29 of acrial acid, and 2 of 
water, Mr Morveau, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Lzon tor 1792, has hon that the calces of cop- 
per ore determined to a blue rather than a green co- 
lour, by a greater proportion of phlogiſton. 

III. Cupreous ſtoncs. 


FS. A 7 
Theſe are the tur gucife and la- Turquoiſe 
Vis armenus. Ihe former of theſe is improperly called and lapis 


a ſtone, being the tooth of an animal penctrated by armenus. 


the bjue calx of copper. It loſes its colour when heat- 
cd ; is opaque, ot a lamellar texture, and ſuſceptible 
of a fine poltth ; its ſpecific gravity from 2.5 10 2.908 ; 
ſomt are of a deep blue, ſome more white, and be- 


come deeper when heated. They are found in Per- 


tia and in Languedoc in France; the copper may be 
extracted from them by diſtilled vinegar. Reaumvr in- 
forms us, Mem. Par. 1715, that nitrous acid will not diſ- 
ſolve the Perſian turquoſſe, though it will that of France. 
The lapis armenus has calcareous carth or gypſum for 
its bate; whence it ſometimes cfterveſces with acids 
and ſometimes not. 
ground to a fine powder, under the name of Bice. 
To theſe Mr Fourcroy adds ““ copper mineralized by 
the muriatic acid and united to clay,” This ore has 
been confounded with tale; and it was expoſed to fale 
at Paris, in the year 1734, under the name of green 
mica, It couſiſts of {mall beautifully green cryſtals, 
or {mall brilliant {cales, It was diſcovered by Mr 
Forſter in the wines of John Georgenitadt ; the green 
cupreous ſand of Peru already mentioned, perhaps be- 
longs to the ſame claſs, : 


iron, improperly called vitreous copper ore. 


melting with a very gentle heat, ponderous, ſometimes 
flexible, and always yiclding to the knife, When bro- 
ken it appears of a bright golden colour. It is ſome- 
times found out in ſhapelefs mailes, ſometimes regularly 


cryſtallized ; is much more fuſibje than pure copper, 


and has a ſpecific gravity from 4.81 to 5.339. It is 
found in mines of other copper ores, in limeſtone, 
ſpar, quartz, mica, and clay : it is the richeſt of all the 


copper ores ; attording from do to go per cent. of cop- 


per, 10 or, 12 of ſulphur, and a ſmall proportion of 
iron. | 


It is uſed in painting, when 


: | | 8 | 
IV. Copper miucralized by ſulphur, with ſcarce any Copper mi- 
1 his is neralized 
of a deep violet grey, greeniſh brown, or liver colour; by ſulphur. 


V. Copper mineralized by ſulphur with a large pro- With a 


portion of iron, azure copper ore; does not differ from large pro- 
the preceding but in the quantity of iron it contains, portion of 


which ſometimes amounts io 50 per cert, 


ſulphur. The leſs iron this ore contains, the richer it 
is in copper; and it has by many been confounded 
with indurated mountain bluc. | 


It yields en- 
50 or 60 pounds of copper per hundred, the reſt being 


10 


VI. Copper mineralized by ſulphur, with much iron, yellow 


the yellow copper ore, or yclloi pyrites, 


The colour copper ore, 


of this is yellow, or yellow mixed with red or green, or yellow 
or variegated like a pigeon's neck; it is inferior in Pirites. 


hardneſs to the other pyrites, not readily giving fire 
It is ſometimes found cryſtal- 
lized, and ſometimes in ſhapeleſs maſſes ; its ſpecific 
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gravity is about 4.16. It occurs both in ſeparate maſ- 


— ſg and embodied in ſtones, being the moſt common 


11 
Arſenical 


or grey 
copper ore. 


12 
Brown or 
blendoſe 


of all the copper ores. The cryitallized kind attords 
leaſt metal, containing only from 4 to 8 per cent. the 
remainder being chiefly iron. It is generally reddith, 
and is in fact only a martial pyrites with a imall por- 
tion of copper; the greeniſh yellow contains molt ſul. 
phur, and from 15 to 20 per cent. of copper; the pure 

etlow contains moſt copper, viz. from 2010 3o per 
cit, © The cupreous pyrites (ſays M. Fourcroy ) of- 
ten preſent very brilliant blue or violet colours at their 


ſurface, which are produced by the decompolitioi of 


their principles: they are then called chatoyat ores of 
copper, or ores reſembling the peacock's tail : they 
commonly contain a large quantity of ſulphur, a {mall 
quantity of iron, and are not rich in copper ; ſuch are 


the ores of Derbyſhire in England, ſome of thoſe of 


St Bell in Lyons, and many ores of Allatia, ſuch as 
thoſe of Caulenbach and Feldens.“ | 

VII. Copper united to ſulphur, arſenic, iron, and a 
ſmall quantity of ſilver. This is called arſenical or 
grey copper ore, and is of a white, grey, or brown 
colour; of modeiate hardneſs, very brittle, ſometimes 
cryſtallized, and often of an indeterminate figure. It 
is very difficult of fuſion, and more ponderous than 
the former. It contains from 35 to 60 per cent. of 


copper; the brown is the richeſt in copper; the white 


or grey contains moſt arſenic; and if the ſilver it con- 
tains exceed I or 2 per cert. it is called grey ſilver ore. 
It is found embodied in all ſorts of ſtones, and mixed 
with other copper orcs, as well as with the ores of 0- 
ther metals. | 

A great variety of ſulphurated copper ores is to be 
met with in the mines of Cornwall, viz. a whitiſh-grey 
ore cryſtallized in ſmall triangular and quadrangular 
pyramids, with truncated points, is found along with 
the ſolid copper ore at Poldice aud Dolcoth ; but the 
richeſt are the ſolid grey ones found in various places; 
ſome of which may be cut with a knife like the ſoft 
vitreous filver ore. The moſt remarkable of the yellow 
ores is the ſtalactitical ore, of an hemiſpherical form, 
called run-yellow-copper, often variegated with different 
colours. A compact red pglaly copper ore, covered 
with mountain green, or green copper, and with cal- 


ciform copper of a vermillion red colour, is found in 


cryſtallized quartz, mixed wich tender green mica, We 
allo meet with an o/ive-gre2n-coloured copper ore which 
is arſenical, and cryſtallized into tender ſpiculæ of a- 
bout three lines long, ſtanding up ſtraight, either ſingle 


or faſciculated, or radiated, found on the granitical 


mountain at Carrarach, Theſe cryſtals melt before 
the blow-pipe with an arſenical ſmoke, and afterwards 
melt, formiag a button of a grey colour, which, on 
being melted again with borax, ſoon produces a very 
pure copper. Another kind of arſenical cupreoas cry- 


ſtals are likewiſe met with in the form of green cubes 


run together, with ſmooth and ſhining ſurfaces, upon 
grey copper ore, in a mals of cryſtallized compact 
quartz, with various cryſtals in itſelf; and greatly re- 
ſembling ſmall cubes of fluor. 

VIII. Copper mineralized by ſalphur and arſenic with 
zinc and iron; brown or blendoſe copper-ore. Mr 


copper ore, Monnet found this ore only at Catherineberg in Bohe- 


mia; it is brown, granulated, and very hard, and 
contains from 18 to 30 per cezt. of copper, 


Ca ] 


COP 

This kind of ore may be analyſed in the liquid way 
by ſolution in nitrous acid, and precipitation of the 
copper by iron. The iron and zinc are precipitated 
by the Pruſſian alkali ; the precipitate is then calcined 
and rediſſolved in nitrous acid, and the ſolution cva- 
porated to dryneſs. The iron being thus dephlogiſ- 
ticated, becomes inſoluble in the nitrous acid, but the 
calx of zinc is rediſſolved, and again precipitated by the 
Pruſſian alkali. An hundred grains of this precipitate 
are equivalent to 20 of zinc in its metallic ſtate; and 


Copper. 
— — 


100 grains of dephlogiſticated iron are equivalent to 


73: of iron in its metallic ſlate. 
IX. Argillaccous ſchiſtoſe, or flaty copper ore, ſeems 


to conſiſt of the vitreous copper ore intimately com- 


bined with ſchiſtus, and not barely diſperſed through 


13 
Slaty cop- 
per ote. 


it in viſible particles: it is of a brown or black colour, 


lamellar texture, and very heavy ; affording from 6 to 


10 per cent. of copper, and is of difficult fuſion, un- 


leſs limeſtone he added, It contains a little bitumen, 
calcareous earth, and iron. | 


X. Bituminous copper ore is a kind of pitcoal 


found in Sweden. It burns with little or no flame 
but leaves aſhes from which copper is extracted. 
XI. Black copper ore, of the colour of pitch, Mr 


, 


Gellert denominates it copper ore, in ſcoriæ : it is a 
reſiduum of the decompolition of the yellow and grey 


copper ores which contain neither ſulphur nor arſenic, 


3 14 
Bituminous 
ore. 

OP 
Black cop- 
per orr. 


and approaches to the ſtate of malachite ; it has a 


black ſhining appearance like pitch, 

XII. Copper united to ſulphur and arſenic contain- 
ing antimony, or antimonial copper ore, is mentioned 
by Mr Sage in his Elements of Mineralogy. It is 
grey, and bright in its fracture like antimony, and 
contains from 14 ts 20 per cert, of metal. : 

XIII. Copper diffolved by the vitriolic acid. In 
the year 1672, Dr Brown viſited a famous cop- 
per-mine at Hern-grundt, about ſeven English 
miles from Newſol in the Upper Hungary ; and he 
informs us, that there he ſaw two ſprings, called the 


C14 and New Ziment, which turned iron to copper, as 


it is vulgarly ſaid, But the caſe is, that the iron is 
diflolved by the vitriolic acid of this ſpring-water, and 
the copperis precipitated in its metallic forminthe place 
of the iron. 
ſome centuries to collect the copper contained in theſe 
waters, by filling with them ſome pits made purpoſcly 
for this operation. Old iron is thrown in, and being 


16 | 
Antimoni- 
al orc. 


It has been the cuſtom in Germany for | 


diſſolved by the acid, is ſuſpended in the Water, whillt 


the copper is precipitated : the mud bein 


( ; raked 
out, is melted afterwards in a furnace, an 


a very 


fine copper is produced: from 100 tons of iron, 84 


and ſomctimes go tons of fine copper is thus pro- 
daced. 


But although this method of obtaining copper has 


been long practiſed in Germany, yet it is but of late 
years, ſays Biſhop Watſon (p. 238. of the firſt volume 


of his Eſſays), that any ſucceſsful attempts of this 


kind have been made cither in England or Ireland. In 
this laſt, at leaſt, it was quite owing to an accident, 
There are the very celebrated copper-minesat Arklow, 


in the county of Wicklow in Ireland; and from theſe 


mi:ics iſſues a great quantity of water, ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with vitriol of copper. One of the workmen 
having accidentally left an iron ſhovel in this water, 


he ſound it ſome weeks after ſo incruſted with a coat 


of 


COP 


copper. 

The proprietors of the mines in purſuance of this 
hint, made proper pits and receptacics for the water; 
and have obtained, by mca!s of ſoft iron bars put in- 
to them, ſuch quantities of copper, that theſe ſtreams 
arc now of as much conſcquence as the mines them- 


ſelves. One ton of iron produces near two tons of 


copper mud; and each tom of mud produces, when 
melted, 16 hundred weight of copper, which ſells for 
L. 10 Sterling a toit more than the copper which 1s 
flux ed from the ore. 

There is in the iſle of Angleſey, on the coaſt of 
North Wales, a mountain called Paris, which abounds 
in copper-ore, the bed of ore being above 30 fect in 
thickneſs. The leſlces of this mine annually raiſe from 
ſix to ſeven thouſand tons of merchantable ore, and 
daily employ above 40 furnaces in ſmelting it. This 
ore contains a great quantity of ſulphur, which muſt be 
ſeparated by roaſting before it can be fluxed into cop- 
per. The phlopgiſton, with part of the vitriolic acid, 
is diſperſed into the air by the force of the fire; another 
/ part of the acid attacks and diſſolves ſuch a quantity 
of the copper, that the water in which the roaſted ore 
is waſhed (by means of old iron immerſed in it ac- 
cording to the German method) produces great quan- 
titics of fine copper, ſo that the proprictors have there 
obtained in one year near 100 tons of the copper pre- 
cipitated from this water. | 

If this water was afterwards evaporated, it woul d 
yield green vitriol or vitriolated iron, at nearly the rate 


of 200 tons of vitriol for each hundercd ton of iron at 


leaſt ; which, at the rate of L. 3 Sterling per ton, might 
perhaps produce very good profit to the undertakers 
if any ſhonld ſettle ſuch a manufacture there. 
Belides the celebrated copper-mines at Arklow in 
the county of Wicklow in Ireland, there are no leſs 
than ſeventeen different places in Britain in which 
copper-mines are found, as mentioned by Dr Camp- 
bell in the 2d vol. p. 44. of his Political Survey of Bri- 
' tain. Theſe are Cardiganſhire, Cheſhire, Cornwall, 
Cumberland, Derbyſhire, Devonſhire, Lancaſhire, Iſle 
of Man, Northumberland, Shropſhire, Somerſetſhire, 
| Staffordihire, Yorkſhire, Wales, Warwickſhire, Weſt- 
moreland, and North Britain : ſome that are worked 
at this time give ſuch large products of this metal, 
that the opening more copper- mines in the iſland would 
probably affect the copper-trade of Europe in a very 
conſiderable manner. The Ecton mine, in the eſtate 
of the Dake of Devonſhire, on the frontiers of Der- 
byſhire, but properly ſituated in the county of Staf- 
fordſhire, produces at leaſt 300 tons of copper per an- 


, 


41m, That of the mountain called Paris, in the iſland 


of Angleſey, whoſe bed of ore is about 40 feet in 
thickneſs, produces about 1500 tons of copper in the 
year ; and the copper-mines of Cornwall produce no 
Jeſs than 3000 tons in the ſame period. Mr Jars, who 
viſited theſe mines in the year 1770, found, upon cal- 
culation, that the annual produce of theſe mines a- 
mounted to L. 149,000 Sterling; and M. H. Klaproth, 
in his Obſervations on the Foſſils of Cornwall, juſt 
publiſhed (in 1787), aſſerts that this account is not 
an exaggerated one. | | 

Copper is purified with leſs difficulty than iron; and 
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Copper, of copper, that it was thought to be changed into 


Sar 


its goodneſs is judged of Ly the bright redneſs of its Copper, 
haps pad 
Copper 
cryſtallizes 


when cool- 
ores, Iron and arſcuic are the chief of theſe natural ing. 


mixtures, The copper-ores of vat icgatcd colours, the 


colour. | 

The impurity of copper proceeds from the mixture 
of heterogeneous ſubitances that are alloyed with it, 
on account of being naturally contained in the copper- 


white copper-ores, and generally thoſe mineralized by 
ſulphur, contain a greater proportion of iron; whilſt 
the blue and green copper-ores commonly produce a 
purer metal, being free, for the moſt part, of any con- 
ſiderable ſerruginous mixture. The great aim, there- 
fore, of the metallurgiſt muſt be directed to ſeparate 
theſe mixtures from the copper, beginning by the pro- 
per examination of the ore, and by aſcertaining the 
proportion of ſulphur that may be required to ſcorify 


the quantity of iron there contained. The ore ſhould | 
always be roaſted by a flow fire, in a cloſe furnace, 


which contributes the beſt towards ſcorifying the fer- 
ruginous and heterogeneous mixtures; and the ſame 
operation muſt be repeated after the ſecond and third fu- 
ſion of the metal, till its grain becomes of an hoino- 
geneons fine texture. The mixture of ſulphureous py- 
rites in the fuſion of the metal contributes towards 


obtaining this object; if their quality be choſen ac- 
cording to the quantity of ſulphur wanting. But in 
the ſecond, third, and following operations, only pure 


ſulphur ſhould be added, to ſcorify the remainder of 
the iron that is {till intermixed with the copper. This 
mould be done when the metal is already well fuſed ; 
covering it immediately with a proper quantity of char- 


coal, and ſeparating the ſcoria or droſs formed on the 


ſarfare of the fuſed metal. | 

The copper extracted from thoſe mines Near New- 
ſol, in Upper Hungary, is ſaid to be uſually melted 
14 times before it 1s fit for uſe, Theſe are the great- 


eſt copper mines in all Hungary. There are, however, 


other mines, whoſe copper requires far leſs fuſions to 
be well purified. The above was the proceſs of Mr 
Delius, director of the mines of Bannat near Jemeſware 
in Hungary, propoſed by him to the imperial board 
of the Auſtrian mines. | 
Pure copper allowed to cool ſlowly will form itſelf 
into regular cryſtallizations, which the Abbe Mongaz 


_ deſcribes as quadrangular pyramids, ſometimes ſolid, 


and ſometimes compoſed of other ſimilar ſmall pyra- 
mids laterally adhering. When heated it becomes co- 
loured on its ſurface, nearly in the ſame manner as 
ſteel ; the colours are blue, yellow, and laſtly violet ; 
it does not melt but by a violent white heat, though 


works, as has been already remarked. The cryſtalli- 
zation of the metal abovementioned is beſt perceived 
by ſaffering the metal to cool ſlowly ; and after the ſur- 


face 1s become congealed, the fluid portion being pour- particular 
ed off, the remaining ſolid part is found to be cryſtal- deſcription 
lized in pyramids, which are more regular and large of the cry- 


3 ü f ' 18 
much inferior to that which melts iron. When in a Burns with 


ſtate of fuſion it appears covered with a green flame, a green 
which the filings of the metal likewiſe produce when flame when 
projected through flame; and hence are uſed in fire- melted. 


in proportion as the fuſion has been more complete ſtabs. 


and cooling more gradual. The pyramids, according 
to Fourcroy, are quadrangular, and appear to be form- 
ed of a great number of octahedrons inſerted into one 

another. 
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Patina, a 


intothe hu- into the materia medica as 4 tonic, 


COP 
Copper. another. When heated with-exceſs of air, this metal 


w———— rns at its ſurface, and is converted into a calx of a 
dark red colour, in proportion as it abſorbs the baſe 


of the dephlogiſticated part of the atmoſphere. The 


20 calx may be caſily obtained by heating a ball of cop- 


How the per red-hot, the form of which cauſes the calx to ſcale. 
calx is ob- Off; and the ſame effect takes place when red-hot cop- 


per is quenched in cold water; the ſeparation of the 
calx being promoted by the ſudden contraction of the 
metal, This calx is called the ſcales of copper, and 
maß be further calcined till it becomes of a deep brown; 


9 4 p : 
The ſcoriæ after which, by violent heat, it may be melted into a 


partlyredu- blackiſh or deep reddiſh brown maſs. The ſcoriz may 


ced without partly be reduced without any additional phlogiſton ; 


addition. for the founders, who buy them of the copperſmiths, 


take no other trouble with them than that of throw- 

ing them into large crucibles on the melted _ 

with which they incorporate by fuſion ; and the ſame 

method is made uſe of to melt the filings. 

oſ copper appears to poſſeſs ſome ſaline properties, but 

22 its nature has not yet been aſcertained. 5 ; 

Copper Copper calcines when expoſed to the air, and is 
ruſts by ex- conyerted into a green ruſt or calx, which is in ſome 


83 % : degree ſoluble in water, and communicates a taſte as 
e air, bu 

ithout . | a 
ay corro- however, that this ruſt does not corrode the internal 


ion of its parts like that of iron, but is confined to the ſurface ; 


internal and thas, inſtead of deſtroying, contributes, for a long 
Parts. time at leaſt, to the preſervation of the metal. This 
is particularly obſervable inthe antique medals and ſta- 
2; tues, which are very well preſerved under a roger, 
of ruſt. The antiquarians call this cruſt patina, an 
name for put a high value upon the pieces of antiquity covered 
the ruſt of with it; but the Italians and others have got a me- 
copper on thod of imitating this cruſt, and thus there is great 
medals. ganger of being deceived. 5 


Quulitiesof Copper, when taken into the human body, acts as 


this metal a violent emetic, and has been generally accounted 


when taken poiſonous, though lately received with ſome applauſe 
The pernicious 
man body. qualities, however, and very diſagreeable taſte which 
it certainty communicates on ſome occaſions, render it 
highly neceſſary to obſerve ſome cautions in the uſe of 
this metal, of which ſo many kitchen utenſils are made. 
Beſides an exact attention to cleanlineſs, it is altoge- 
ther improper to let any fluid remain in a copper veſ- 


ſel till it be cold; for copper is much more caleinable 
Mr Foureroy explains 


in the cold than when heated. 
this by ſuppoſing the calcination to be produced by 
water in a ſtate of extreme diviſion: as long, there- 
fore, as the fluid is boiling and the veſſel hot, the aque- 
ous vapour does not adhere to its ſurface ; but when 
the veſſel is cold, the drops of water which adhere to 
its ſides calcine it, and reduce it to a green calx. The 
air and the cretaceous acid (fixed air,) he ſays, alſo 
contribute greatly to this calcination : for by diſtilling 


25 the ruſt of copper fixed air has been obtained. 
Of the tin= In order to prevent the pernicious effects of copper, 
ning of the veſſels made of it are uſually covered with tin in 


copper. the inſide, To tin copper-vellels, they are firſt ſcraped 


clean and bright; after which they are rubbed with 
ſal ammoniac to clean them more perfectly. They are 
then heated and ſprinkled with powdered reſin, which 
prevents the ſurface of the copper from being calcined ; 
zficr which the melted tin is poured on and ſpread a- 
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The calx 


well as pernicious qualities to it. It is remarkable, 


COP 

bout, It is, however, juſtly complained, that the Copper. 
tinning of copper-velſlels is not ſufficient to defend them 
from the action of the air, moiſture, and ſaline ſub- 
ſtances : becauſe theſe veſſels, even when well tinned, 
are obſerved to be ſubject to ruſt, This might poſſi- 
bly be remedied by a thicker covering of tin; and a 
manufacture of this kind was ſome time ago eſtabliſh. 
ed at Edinburgh, though it does not appear to have 
mach attracted the notice of the public ; which, how- 
ever, is no objection to the uſefulneſs of the invention. 
The method employed was to make the ſurface of the 
copper very rough, with a machine contrived for that 
purpoſe, and the tin put upon it in this ſituation ; af- 


ter which the copper was hammered ſmooth as before. 


Mr Fourcroy objects to this thicker covering of tin, 
that there © is reaſon to fear that a degree of heat 


ſuperior to that of boiling water, to which theſe vel- 


ſels are often cxpoſed, would melt the tin and leave 
the ſarface of the copper uncovered.” This obj ection 
is ſurely void of foundation: for as long as there re- 
mains any liquid in the veſſel, the tin will not melt 
though the heat were applied to it directly without 
any intervention of copper; and if a dry heat were 
applied, a thin covering of tin would be {till leſs able 
to reſiſt it than a thick one, Our author, however, 
obſeryes, that to prevent this accident the tin may be 
alloyed with iron, ſilver, or platina, to diminiſh its 
fulibility, and render it capable of being applied in 
thicker ſtrata on the copper. Alloys of this kind, he 
tells us, are already uſed in ſeveral manufactures. 26 
The very ſmall quantity of tin required to cover the Very ſmall 
ſurface of the copper 1s ſurpriſing ; a vellel of ꝙ quantity of 
inches in diameter and 34 inches in depth, being eg fun, 
found to gain no more than 21 grains by this opera- ex ” 
tion, This ſinall quantity is nevertheleſs ſufficient "pn 
prevent the dangers which might ariſe from the uſe of 
copper- veſſels, provided care be taken not to allow ſub- 
ſtances capable of diſſolving the tin to re main too long 
in them; but more eſpecially that the tin be frequently 
renewed, as the friction, heat, and action of ſpoons, 
with which the included ſubſtances are ſtirred, very 


IE 
ſoon deſtroy it. 


There is likewiſe another cauſe of Beſt kind 


apprehenſion, according to our author, viz. that the A tin ought 


tin is often alloyed with lead, even to the quantity of t be gm. 

one-fourth of its weight; in which caſe the latter may pores. 

exert its miſcheyious influence, eſpecially as it is known 

that lead is eaſily ſoluble in fatty ſubſtances. To pre- 

vent this ſophiſtication, he is of opinion that govern- 

ment thould take ſufficient care that the braziers be 

not deceived in the tin they purchaſe, and that they 

may not employ any bat the Malacca or Banea tin, in 

the ſtate it 1s reccived from the Eaſt Indies, without 

having been alloyed or melted by the pewterers. A 

better method, however, ſeems to be that propoſed by 28 

M. Folie of Rouen, to uſe veſſels of forged iron co- Line re- 

vered over on the inſide with zinc, which, he ſays, commeu d. 

have already been uſed with advantage by certain per- 1 
: of tin. 

ſons; and it were to be wiſhed that its uſe might be- 

come more general. 29 


Copper 1s alſo uſcd in mixture with other metals, Wks 


particularly tin and zinc, in enamel- painting, dyeing, mixtures 


& c. Mixed with tin in conſiderable quantity, it produces of copper 
BELL-METAL; With a ſmaller proportion BxoxzE ; with other 
with zinc it forms Brass, Pincapgck, or S1211L0R, metals. 
MZNHEIH COLD, &c. according to the proportion; it 

| being 
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Copperas 


Copy- 
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30 
Of its cf- 
ſets as a 
poiſon, 


COP 


being always obſervable, that the compounds moſt near- 
ly reſembling gold in colour have the leaſt ductility and 
arc molt brittle. Sce theſe articles, and CHEMISTRY» 
Index. I a 

Wich regard to the poiſonous qualities of copper 
wheu taken into the body, much leſs danger ſeems to 
ariſe than from thoſe of arfenic, on account of its eaſy 
ſolability ; nor indeed have we met with any well au- 
thenticated inſtance of a perſon who has died in con- 
ſequence of ſwallowing even verdigriſe itſelf, In one 
cale, where an unlucky boy had ſwallowed ſome bits 
of this ſubſtance thrown out of a chemiſt's laboratory, 
the ſymptoms were only violent ſickneſs and vomiting, 
from which he recovered by drinking warm water 
largely; and probably nothing elſe would be requiſite 
in any caſe, thongh Mr Fourcroy adviſes emetics, abun- 
dance of water, liver of ſulphur, alkalis, &c. The 
uſe of emetics in ſach a caſe, however, ſeems altoge- 
ther ſuperfluous ; lince verdigriſe, in the quantity of 


a grain or a grain and a half, has been ordered by 


ſome medical writers in the caſc of poiſon ſwallowed 


otherwiſe, as the emetic moſt quick in its operation 


that could be thonght of. 

COPPERAS, a name given to the factitious green 
vitriol, Sec CHE mISTRY- Index. | 
COPPERPLATE. - Sce ENGRAVING. | 

COPPICE, or Corsk, a little wood, conſiſting of 
under-woods, or ſuch as may be raiſed either by ſow- 
ing or planting. 


- 


COPTOS (anc, geog.), a famous trading town of 


the Thebais, inhabited by Egyptians and Arabs, ſome 


diſtance from the Nile; others place it in a ſmall iſland 
in the Nile, on which, however, it had a port. Here 
Iſis, on hearing of the death of Oſiris, cut one of her 


locks and put oa mourning; and hence the name Cop- 


tos, fignifying privation. A proof this of the anti- 


quity of the place. And for this reaſon the Iſiaci, 
or prieſts of Iſis, were bald, according to juvenal. 

COPULATION, the act of generation, or the con- 
greſs of the male and female, otherwiſe called cotton. 
See GENERATION. | | 

COPY, in a law ſenſe, a tranſcript of a writing or 
inſtrument, made for the uſe and ſatisfaction of ſome 
of the parties concerned, or in order to preſerve the 
memory thereof. 62 | 

Cory is alſo uſed for an imitation of any original 
work; particularly a painting, draught, figure, Cc. 

Copy, among printers, denotes the manuſcript or 
original of a book given to print from. | 

GCopr-Hold, a tenare for which a renant has no- 
thing to ſhow but the copy of the rolls made by the 
ſteward of the lord's court. 

[t js called a baſe tenure ; becauſe the tenant holds 
the land at the will of the lord. However, it is not 
ſimply at the will of the lord, but according to the cu- 
ſtom of the manor by which ſuch eſtate is deſcendillle, 
and the tenant's heirs may inherit it; and a copy-holder, 
{> long as he docs his ſervices, and does not break the 
cullom, cannot be ejected by the lord; and if he be, 


he ſhall have treſpaſs againſt him. See the articles 


Tervurn and VILLENAGE. 

Cyrr- Holder, one who is admitted tenant uf lands 
or tenements Within a manor, which time out of mind, 
by uſe and cuſtom of the manor, have been demiſable, 
aud demiſed to ſuch as will take them in fee-ftimple 
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or fce-tail, for life, years, or at will, according to the Copy. 


COP 


cuſtom of the manor by copy of court-roll ; but is ge- 
nerally where the tcnant has ſuch cſtate cither in fee 
or for three lives. 

Corr-Right, the right which an author may be ſup- 


poſed to have in his own original literary compoli- 


tions; lo that no other perſon, without his leave, 
may publiſh or make profit of the copics. When a 


man by the exertion of his rational powers has pro- 
daced an original work, he has clearly a right to 


diſpoſe of that identical work, as he plcaſes; and any 
attempt to take it from him, or vary the diſpoſition 
he has made of it, is an invaſion of his right of pro- 
perty. Now the identity of a literary compolition 
conſiſts intirely in the ſentiment and the language; 


the ſame conceptions, clothed in the ſame words, 


muſt neceſſarily be the ſame compolition : and whatever 


method be taken of conveying that compolition to the 


car, or tothe eye of another, by recital, by writing, or 
by printing, in any number of copics, or at any pe- 
riod of time, it is always the identical work of the 
author which is ſo conveyed ; and no other man (it 
hath been thought) can have a right to convey or 
transfer it without his conſent, either tacitly or ex- 
preſsly given. This conſent may perhaps be tacitly 
given when an author permits his work to be publiſh- 
ed without any reſerve of right, and without ſtamp- 
ing on it any marks of ownerſhip : it is thena preſent 
to the public, like the building of a church, or the lay- 
ing oat a new highway: but in caſe of a bargain for 
a ſingle impreſſion, or a total ſale of gift of the copy- 
right; in the one caſe the reverſion hath been thought 
to continue in the original proprietor ; in the other 
the whole property, with its excluſive rights, to be 
perpetually transferred to the grantee. On the other 
hand, it is urged, that though the excluſive right of the 
manuſcript and all which it contains, belongs un- 
doubtedly to the owner before it is printed or pub— 
liſhed ; yet from the inſtant of publication, the exclu— 
five right of an author or his aſſigns to the ſole com- 
munication of his ideas immediately vaniſhes and eva— 
porates ; as being a right of too ſubtile and unſub- 
ſtantial a nature to become the ſubject of property 
at the common law, and only capable of being guard- 


ed by poſitive ſtatute and ſpecial proviſions of the ma- 


giſtrate. | 


The Roman law adjudged, that if one man wrote 


any thing, though ever ſo elegantly, on the paper or 
parchment of another, the writing ſhould belong tc 
the original owner of the materials on which it was 
written: meaning certainly nothing more thereby 
than the mere mechanical operation of writing, for 
which it directed the ſeribe io receive a ſatisfaction ; 
eſpecially as, in works of genius and invention, ſuch 
as a picture painted on another man's canvas, the 
ſame Jaw pave the canvas to the painter. We find 
no other mention in the law of any property in the 
works of the underſtanding, though the ſale of litera- 
ry copics, for the purpoſes of recital or multiplication, 
is certainly as ancient as the times of Terence, 
Martial, and Statius. Neither in Britain hath 
there been {till very lately) any final determination 
upon the right of authors at the common law, It was 
determined in the caſe Millar d Taylor in B. R. 
Faſch. ꝙ Geo. III. 1769, that an excluſive copy-right 
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Coques 


terms created by the ſtatute 8 Ann c. 19. 


COR 


in authors ſubſiſted by the common law. But after- 
wards, in the caſe of Donaldſon v. Becket, before the 


Cor- meille. houſe of lords, which was finally determined 22d 
— February 1774, it was held that no copy-right ſub- 


ſiſts in authors, after the expiration of the ſeveral 
This ſta- 
tute declares, that the author and his aſſigns ſhall 
have the whole liberty of printing and reprinting his 
works for the term of 14 years, and no longer; and 
alſo protects that property by additional penalties and 


forfeitures; directing farther, that if at the end of 
that term the author himſelf be living, the right ſhall 


then return to him for another term of the ſame 
duration, Copy Right in this Country 1s. put on 


a ſimilar footing, by Act of Congreſs of May 31, 
17 


90. 5 3 8 

COQUES (Gonzalo), an eſteemed painter of por- 
traits and converſations, was born at Antwerp in 1618, 
and was a diſciple of the old David Ryckaert; under 


whoſe direction he applied himſelf diligently to cul- 
tivate thoſe promiſing talents which he poſſeſſed; not 
only by practiſing the beſt rules adminiſtered to him 
by his inſtructor, but alſo by ſtudying nature with 


ſingular attention. —He was a great admirer of Van- 
dyck ; and fixing on the manner of that great artiſt as 


his model, had the happineſs of ſo far ſucceeding, that 


next to him he was eſteemed equal to any other pain- 


ter of his time.—In the ſchool of Ryckaert he had 


been accuſtomed to paint converſations, and he fre- 
quently compoſed ſubjects of fancy like Teniers, O- 
ſtade, and his maſter; and by that habit, he intro- 
duced a very agreeable ſtyle of portrait painting, in a 
kind of hiſtorical converſations, which ſeemed much 
more acceptable to perſons of taſte than the general 
manner of painting portraits, and procured him great 
reputation and riches. In that way he compoſed ſe- 
veral fine pictures for king Charles I. and likewiſe ſe- 


veral for the archduke Leopold, and the prince ob 
Orange; which latter prince, as a mark of reſpect, 


preſented Coques with a rich gold chain, and a gold 
medal on which the huſt of that prince was impreſled. 
He died in 1634.—He had an excellent pencil; his 
portraits were well defigned, with eaſy natural atti- 
tudes; he diſpoſed the figures in his compolition ſo 
as to avoid confuſion or embarraſſment ; he gave an 
extraordinary clearneſs of colour to his heads and 
hands; and his touch was free, firm, and broad, a 
circumſtance very uncommon in works of a ſmall ſize, 

COQUIMBO, a port-town of Chili, in South Ame- 
rica, ſituated at the mouth of a river of the ſame 
name, which diſcharges itſelf into the Pacific occan, 
W. Long. 75. 10. S. Lat. 30. 0. _ 

COR caror 1, in aſtronomy, an extraconſtellated 
ſtar in the northern hemiſphere, ſituated between the 
cena Berenices, and urſa major; ſo called by Dr Hal- 
ley in honour of king Charles, 

Con Hydræ, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 
the conſtellation of hydra. _ 

Gor Leonis, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the conſtellation Leo. 

Cor-meille, a noted plant, common in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Its roots dried are the ſupport of 
the highlanders in long journeys, amidſt the barren 
hills deſtitute of ſupports of life; and a ſmall quantity, 
like the alimentary powders, will for a long time re- 

VoL. V. 
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pel the attacks of hunger. Infuſed in liquor it is an 


Coracizs. 


- agreeable beverage, and like the Nepenthe of he 
Greeks, exhilarates the mind. From the ſimilitude 
of ſound in the name, it ſeems to be the fame with 
chara, the root diſcovered by the ſoldiers of Cæſar at 
Dyrrhachium, which ſteeped in milk was ſuch a relief to 


the famiſhed army. Or we may reaſonably believe it 


to have been the Caledonian food deſcribed by Dio, 
of which the quantity of a bean would prevent both 
hunger and thirſt : and this, ſays the hiſtorian, they 
have ready for all occalions, 

CORACIAS, the RoLLeR, in ornithology ; a ge- 


nus of birds of the order of picæ, the characters of 


which are: The bill is ſtraight, bending towards the 


tip, with the edges cultrated : the noſtrils are narrow 


and naked; the legs for the moſt part ſhort; the toes 


placed three before and one behind, and divided to 
their origin. This genus is not confined to one ſpot 
of the globe, as one or other of the different ſpecics 
may be met with in all the four quarters of it. 

1. The parrula, or garrulous roller, is about the 
ſize of a jay ; the bill black, and at the baſe beſet with 
briſtles, but do not cover the noſtrils: the head, neck, 
breaſt, and belly, are of a light bluiſh green; back 


and ſcapulars, reddiſh brown; coverts on the ridge of 


the wing rich blue, beneath them pale green; upper 
part and tips of the quills dufky ; the lower parts of a 


fine deep blue; rump, of this laſt colour: tail forked, 
of a light blue; the outer feather tipped with black 


above, and beneath with deep blue, as is the caſe with 
ſach part of the quill feathers as is black above; the 
other tail feathers are dull green: the legs are ſhort, 
and of a dirty yellow. Mr Pennant obſerves that 
theſe birds are frequent in ſeveral parts of Europe, in 
moſt parts of which it is a bird of paſſage, . Mention 


is made of them ia Sweden and Denmark on the one 


hand, and as far as Africa on the other ; not that they 


are found in all the parts between, nor in the ſame 
plenty. Willoughby tells us, that in Germany, Si- 


cily, and Malta, they are fo common as to be fold in 


the markets, and in poulterers ſhops. Adanſon ſays, 
that it © comes to reſide for ſome months of the ſum- 
mer in the ſouthern parts of Europe, and goes back 
to ſpend the remainder of the year in Senegal,“ ha- 


ving ſhot one on board the ſhip, on its paſſage, in A- 


pril. Friſch obſerves, that it makes its neſt in woods, 


where there is birch; that it does not come to its co- 


lour till the ſecond year; flies in troops in autumn; 
often ſeen in tilled grounds, with rooks and other 
birds, ſearching for worms, ſmall ſeeds, and roots. 
Its fleſh taſtes like that of a turtle. It is ſaid alſo 
ſometimes to make the neſt in holes in the ground, 
in one of which neſts two eggs were found. The neſt 


is generally filthy, from the young evacuating their 


excrements therein; whence by ſome it was faid to 
make the neſt of excrements. We are told in the 
Britiſh Zoology, that it has been twice ſhot in Eng- 
land, and is remarkable for making a chattering noiſe, 
whence its name. Sy 


2. The blue-ſtriped roller is in length eight inches ; Plate 


the bill three quarters of an inch long, bent at the 
tip, and of a black colour: the irides are red: the 
general colour of the plumage deep blue- black, daſhed 
with ſtreaks of greeniſh blue: the tail and legs are 
black. It inhabits New Caledonia. | 


3K 3. The 


CXLIX- 
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bare 3. The Chiucſc roller is of the ſize of a jay: The of ſmall glands adhering to them; and from theſe tubes Corallina. 


bill and irides are red: the head, hind put of the and glands the milky juice of coral iſſues forth: the 
Cina. neck, back, rump, and upper tail coverts, are green: holes in the bark are the openings through which the 


—— 


— through the eyes on cach ſide is a black (tripe: the 


under parts of the body, from chin to vent, are yel- 
lowiſt white, tinged with green; but the thighs are 
grey: the wing coverts art olive brown; quills the 
ſame, with a mixture of cheſnut in ſome; and others, 
neareſt the body, tipped with white: the tail is five 
inches in length, and wedge-ſhaped, the outer fea- 
thers ſhortening by degrees like that of a magpie ; all 
of them ate more or leſs gecen, verging to black near 
the ends; the tips of all are vhite: the legs and 


claus are of a pale red, and longer than in other rol- 


lers. It inhabits China, and is called at Canton Sau- 
ta-hiang. It is not very common. | 
There are 13 other ſpecies enumerated by ornitho- 
logiſts; though many of them doubtful, and ſuppoſed 
to be only varieties. „ 
CORACO-2r4acniaris, in anatomy, the name of 
a maſcle in the arm, ſcrying to raiſe it upwards, 
CORACOIDES, in anatomy, a ſinall ſharp pro- 
ceſs of the ſcapula. Sec Anatomy, n“ 47. 
CORACOMANTES, in antiquity, perſons who 
foretold events from their obſervations on crows, 
CORALLINA, or CoA, in zoology, a genus be- 
longing to the order of vermes zoophyta. The trunk 
is radicated, jointed, and calcarcous. The e are 
eight, diſtinguiſhed by the form of their branches, 
and are found in the occan adhering to ſtones, bones, 
ſhells, &c. The corals were formerly belicved to be 
vegetable ſubſtances hardened by the air; but are 
now known to be compoſed of congeries of animals, 
which are even endued with the faculty of moving 
ſpontancoutly, 1 
The iſlands in the South- ſca are moſtly coral rocks 
covered over with earth. The little creatures, which 
have ſcarce ſenſation enough to roy cog them from 
plants, build up a rocky ſtructure from the bottom 
of that ſea, too deep to be meaſured by human art, 
till it reaches the ſurface, Some of theſe coralline iſ- 
lands appear to be of a much o'der date than others; 
particularly rhe Friendly iſlands: and it is probable 
that as theſe ſuvmarine works are continually going on, 
new ilands may by that means frequently be produced, 
M. de Peyllonacl of Marſcilles, in conſequence of a 
ſcrics of experiments and obſervations from about the 
year 1729 tv 1750, ſcems to have been the firſt who 
threw a proper light upon the nature and production 
of coral and {ſimilar marine ſabſtances. Thoſe bodies, 
which the count de Marligh imagined to be flowers, 


this inzenions naturaliſt diſcoyered to be inſets inha- 


biting the coral ; for upon taking branches of it out 
of the water, the flowers, which procceded from a 
number of white points anſwering to the holes that 
pierced the bark, and the radiation of which reſembled 
the flower of the olive-tree, entered into the bark and 
diſappeared; but upon being again reſtored to the 
water, they were ſome hours after perceptible, Theſe 
flowers ſpread on white paper loſt their tranſparency, 
and became red as they dricd, The holes in the bark 


correſpond to ſmall cavities upon the ſubſtance of the 


coral; and when the bark is removed, there may be 
ſeen an infinite quantity of little tubes connecting the 
bark with the inner ſubſtance, Leſides a great number 


inſects that form theſe ſubitauces for their habitation 
come forth ; and thoſe cavities which are partly inthe 
bark and partly in the ſubſtance, are the cells which 
they inhabit. The organs of the animal are contained 
in the tubes, and the glandules are the extremities of 


its feet, and the milky liquor is the blood and juice 


of the animal, which are more*or leſs abundant in 
proportion to its health and vigour, When the in- 
ſects are dead, they corrupt, and communicate to the 


water the ſmell of putrid fiſh. This juice or liquor 


runs along the furrows perceived upon the proper 
ſubſtance or body of coral, and ſtopping by little and 
little becomes fixed and hard, and is changed into 
ſtone : and being ſtopped in the bark, cauſes the co- 
ral to increaſe proportionably and in every direction. 


In forming coral, and other marine productions of 


this claſs, the animal labours like thoſe of the teſta- 
ccous kind, cach according to his ſpecies; and their 
productions vary according to their ſeveral forms, mag- 
nitudes, and colours. | . | 

The coral inſect, or polype, M. Peyſſonne! obſerves, 
expands itſelf in water, and contracts itſelf in air, or 
when it is touched with the hand in water, or acid li- 
quors are poured upon it: and he actually ſaw theſe 
inſets move their claws or legs, and expand them- 
ſelves, when the ſea-water containing coral was placed 
near the fire, and keep them in their expanded ſtate 
when ſeparated from the coral in boiling water. Bro- 
ken branches of coral have been olſcrved to faſten 
themſelves to other branches, and have continued to 


grow; and this is the caſe when they are connected 


with detached pieces of rock and other ſubſtances, 
from which no nouriſhment could be derived. The 
coral inſects in their cells, not having been injured, 
continue their operations; and as they draw no nou- 
riſhment from the ſtone of the coral, they are able to 


increaſe in a detached and ſeparate ſtate, Coral was 
found to be equally red in the ſea as oat of it; and it 


was more ſhining when juſt taken out of the water 
than even when it is poliſhed; and the bark by bein 
dried becomes ſomewhat pale. M. Pey ſſonnel feun 
that it grows in different directions, ſometimes per- 


pendicularly downwards, ſometimes horizontally, and 


ſometimes upwards; and in the caverns of the fea, o- 
pen to every expoſure. 

This ſyſtem was little regarded, though firſt com- 
municated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris in 


1727, til] Mr Trembley's diſcovery of the freſh-water 


polype ; but ſince that time it has been confirmed by 
the obſervations of M. Bernard de Juſſieu on the ſea. 
coaſts of Normandy, and thoſe of M. de Reaumur near 
Rochelle, M. Donati of Turin has alſo adopted the ſame 
hypotheſis, viz. that coral is a maſs of animals of the 
polype kind; and inſtead of repreſenting the polype 
beds and cells which they contain as the work of po- 
lypes, he thinks it more juſt to ſay, that coral and 
other coralline bodies have the ſame relation to the po- 
lypes united to them, that there is between the ſhell 
of a ſnail and the ſnail itſelf, or the bones of an ani- 
mal and the animal itſelf. 
The ſame ſyſtem has alſo been excellently illuſtrated 
and eſtabliſhed by Mr Ellis, in anſwer to the objec- 
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Corallina, tions of Dr Baſter of Zealand, and Dr Pallas of Ber- 


Coral. 


mon teſtacea. 


lin, who ſtill refer corallincs 10 the vegetable King- 


— ä ——ę— 4 dom. 


There are properly but three kinds of coral; red, 
white, and black: the black is the rareſt, and moſt 
eſteemed; bat the red was formerly uſed in medicine. 
It maſt be choſen thick, ſmooth, and ſhining, and of 
a beautiful red, not covered with any tartarcous mat- 
ter. However, this ſubſtance is now {carce ever pre- 
ſcribed by any intelligent practitioncr. ; 

When coral is newly taken up out of the ſea, the 
ſmall protuberances on its ſurface are ſoft, and yield, 
on being preſſed, a milky juice which eſterveſces with 
acids, The cortical part with which the coral is all 
over covered is not near ſo compact as the internal, 
and may eaſily be taken off whilſt freſh; and from 
this part it is uſually freed before it comes to the mar- 
ket. The greateſt coral trade is in Genoa and Leg- 
hora, The ſmall ſprigs unfit for ornamental uſes are 
in the ſhops levigated into a ſubtile powder ; which, 


however, has no medicinal virtues ſuperior to the com- 
Coral is not unfrequently imitated by 
artificial compoſitions, ſome of which are made to re- 


ſcmble it exactly; but the abuſe may be diſcovered 
by fire, the counterfeit not affording the alkaline earth 
which is afforded by the genuine coral, The colour- 
ing ingredients in the artificial coral are cinnabar and 
minium, both of which are eaſily diſcovered. The 
natural coral ſeems to receive its colour from iron ; 
for ſpirit of vitriol acquires from it a ferruginous 
taſte ; and on calcining the coral, ſome particles are 
found among the aſhes that are attracted by the mag- 
net. Sixteen ounces of coral, according to Neumann, 
when diſtilled in an open fire, yield about ſix ſcruples 


and an half of volatile alkaline ſpirit, with two or three 


grains of an empyreumatic oil: from the caput mor- 
tuum calcined, five ſcruples and a half of fixed falt 
may be extracted, In former times, many extraordi- 
nary virtues were expected from this ſubſtance, on 
account of its fine red colour ; and therefore a great 
number of methods were tried to extract this colour 
by means of ſpirit of wine. None of theſe, however, 
ſucceeded. A red colour was indeed ſometimes ob- 
tained, but it turned out the ſame whether any coral 
was uſed in the operation or not. In ſome of theſe 
proceſſes, however, the coral loſes its colour. One me- 
thod of making the tincture is by diſſolving a poung of 
ſugar in a little water, and then adding half a pound 
of wax, A pound of coral boiled in this mixture loſes 
its redneſs, but is found to be unaltered in other re- 
ſpects. In order to prepare the tincture, the wax and 
ſugar muſt be diſſolved in ſpirit of wine. 

CORAL Fis HEAVY. Red coral is found in the Me- 
diterranean, on the ſhores of Provence, from Cape de 
la Couronne to that of St Tropez; about the iſles of 
Majorca and Minorca ; on the Rath of Sicily; on the 
coaſts of Africa; and, laſtly, in the Ethiopic ocean, 
about cape Negro. The divers ſay, that the little 
branches are found only in the caverns whoſe ſituation 
is parallel to the earth's ſurface, and open to the ſouth. 
The manner of fiſhing being nearly the ſame where 
ever coral is found, it will ſuffice to inſtance the me- 
thod uſed at the baſtion of France, under the direction 
of the company eſtabliſhed at Marſcilles for that fiſhery. 
Seven or eight men go in a boat commanded by the 


[ 443 ] as 
patron or proprietor ; and when the net is thrown, by Coral, 
the caſter, the reſt work the veſſel, and help to drau Corallines. 


COR 


the net in. The net is compoſed of two rafters of 
wood tied croſs-wiſe, with leads fixed to them: to thete 
they faſten a quantity of hemp twiſted looſcly round, 
and intermingled with ſome large netting, This in- 
ſtrument 1s let down where they think there is coral, 
aud pulled up again when the coral is ſtrongly intang- 
led in the hemp and netting. For this purpoſe, fi 
boats are ſometimes required; and if in hauling in, 
the rope happens to break, the fiſhermen run the ha- 
zard of being loſt. Before the fiſhers go to ſea, they 
agree for the price of the coral, which is ſometimes 
more, ſometimes leſs, a pound ; and they engape, ou 
pain of corporal puniſhment, that neither they not 
their crew ſhall embezzle any, but deliver the whole to 
the proprietors, When the fiſhery is ended, which 
amounts one year with another to twenty-five quintals 
for cach boat, it is divided into thirtcen parts; of 
which the proprietor hath four, the caſters two, and 
the other {1x men one cach, the thirteenth belongs 
io the company for payment of the boat furniſhed 
them, 

CoRAL-Stone, a name for a Lind of red and white 
agate which breaks in veins, and is found in Italy and 
ſome parts of Saxony. That of Rochlitz in Saxony 
is the moſt celebrated, and is found in globules which 
have a kind of crnſt about them. 

CORALLINES, in natural hiſtory, were former- 
ly reckoned a genus of plants, and Mr Tourrcfort 
enumerates 36 ſpecies of them; but in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem they belong to the claſs of zoophytes, and are 
defined by modern naturaliſts to be ſubinacine plant- 
like bodies, that conſiſt of many ſlender finely divided 
and jointed branches, reſembling ſome ſpecies of moſs ; 
or animals growing in the form of plants, having their 
ſtems fixed to other bodies: theſe ſtems are compoſed. 
of capillary tubes, whoſe extremities paſs through: a 
calcareous cruſt, and open into pores on the ſurface. 
The branches are often jointed, and always ſubdivided 
into ſmaller branches, which are either looſe and un- 
connected, or joined as if they were glucd together. 
They are diſtinguiſhed from plants by their texture 
and hardneſs : they alſo yield in diſtillation a conſider- 
able quantity of volatile ſalt ; and their ſmell, in burn- 
ing, reſembles that of burnt horns and other animal 
ſubſtances. Many of the corallines ſeern to conſiſt of a 
ſingle tube, containing a ſingle parent animal. Every 
branch emitted contains an offspring of this parent de- 
pendant upon it, and yet capable of producing its like 
in the emiſſion of a new branch. Others conſiſt of 
many ſuch tubes united, riſing up together, and en- 
circling the deſerted tubes of their progenitors, whoſe 


cexuviæ become the ſubſtratum of a riling generation. 


Mr Ellis diſtributes corallines into the veſiculated, tu- 
bular, celliferous, and articulated kinds, he 

| Veſiculated corallines are diſtinguiſhed by their horny 
Hollow ramifications : moſt of them are furniſhed wirh 
liiile denticles on their branches, like leaves on moſſes ; 
and at certain ſcaſons of the year they arc furniſhed 
with ſmall bodies like bladders, proceeding from their 
ſtems and branches, and differing in form according 
to the different ſpecies. Their colour, when dry, js 
of a yellowiſh or pale brown, and their nature is ela- 
ſtic, They are found adhering to rocks, ſhells, and 


3 K 2 fucuſes, 


COR L 444 J COR 
Eorallints, fucuſcs, by ſmall root-like tubes: they recover their © Beſides the above, Mr Ellis enumerates other gene- Coralle- 
w—— form in water, aftcr having been dried; and when put ra of marine productions; as the keratophyta, eſcha- dendron 
into vinegar, hey cauſe no eſferveſcence. See Plate ra, ſponges, and alcyonium ; all which are the neſts 
CXLVIIISg. . where 2 repreſents the ſea-tamariſk or matrices of ſca- animals. See PoLYPE.” The laſt 
a in its nawral ſize, and A in which the denticles are claſs of marine bodies is formed like funguſes of ya- 
magnified, Fig. 2. 6, B, is the ſca-cypreſs ; fig. 3, ious figures, and with different ſorts of coyering: ſome 


hoy, 


Coranich- 
— — 


c 4, CD, the ſmall climbing coralline with well Maped 
cups. N . 

Tubular corallines art compoſed of a number of 
ſimple tubes, growing up nearly together; or of ſuch 
branched ones as have neither deutieles nor velicles. 
Theſe are horny and elaſtie like the former, and reco- 
ver their original form in Watcr. Some of them ap- 
pear wrinkled like the wind-pipe and others like“ 
inteſtines of ſmall animals,. See tip. 4, E, 


Wing 2 gritty, and ſome a callous ſkin, with a ſpon- 
gy TubRapnce iu the inſide : other ſpecics are of a fleſhy 
{ubſtanCe. | 
_ CQRATLODENDRON, in hotany. | Sce Egy- | 
THRINA, 1 | MY 
CORALLOIDES (#RUTICEs.) Sec EsScHaRat 
and KERATOPHYTA. _ „ 0 
9 (Captain Thomas), an Engliſh gentleman 
en y diſtinguiſhed by his humanity, was born a- 


80 4, as : | | | | 
Celliferous torallines, are thoſe which appcar, when bout the year 1668, and ſpent the carly part of his life in 
ions of ſmall the ſigligg ot maſtcr of 4 veſlel trading to the colonies. 


magniticd, & fie thin, celle, the habits 
animals conyettcd together, and dipole 
of elegant forms like branches, 

with acids. 
Alliculated corallines conſiſt of the FA es of a ſtony 
or cretaccous brittle matter, whol feee is covered 


in a variciy 
| . Iheſe cicrvelce 
Seg / Ag. J. RH t (G H) magni- 


fine and Render tung : Theſe may be diſcovered by a 
good eye n commonmagnificr. As the ſtems ex- 
tend themſelves, the become pennated by ſide- branches 


which come out oppoſhe to cach other, and are joint- 


B 1, where they arc higher magnified. B 2, ſhows a 
croſs ſection highly magnified. If a branch of this 


with the whole cretaceous ſurface ; inſtead of ich 
there appear rows of minute ramifications, Which ſcem 
to have communſcated with each of theſe cells. Up- 
on ſome ſpecimens of this coralline, we may obſerve 
- little ſmall figufes like ſged-veſſels, with Which the 
branches freque tly terminate: They are alſo found on 


little knobs at the ends and ſides, ſmall twiſted fi- 
gares, like tliofe at A 1, which are magnified high- 
er at A 2.— We frequently find this coralline of dif- 
ferent colours, as red, green, aſh, and white; but all 


of it; by being expoſed to the ſun and air on the ſhore, _ 


becomes White, 

The uric have ſaid great things of the virtues 
of the common coralline. Dioſcorides preſcribes it for 
mitigating the bY of the gout, and for preventing 
ſtaggations of the humours in any part; he ſays no- 
thingof its wires againſt worms, which arc what we 
alone elleem it for, We give it in powder from 10 
grains id a ſcruple or half a dram twice a day in theſe 
caſes, and that with 2/EonGderable good effect. | 
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| Nova Scotia. His laſt charitable defign, 
ed in the ſame manner: the joints of this ſpecies are 


aft WA rciiding in the caſtern part of tlie metro- 


polis, among ſcafcaring people, where buſineſs often 


obliged him to come early into the city and return 
late, he frequently ſaw young children expoſed in the 
ſtreets through the indigence or cruelty of their pa- 
rents, This excited his compaſſion, and induced him 


with petes or cells, which are bed by a tough, mem- to project the foundation of an hoſpital for foundlings. 

brangys, fexile ſubſtance, compoſed of many ſmall In this humane deſign he Jaboured with indefatigable 

tube f the like nature compadted together. The diligence for ſeventeen years; and by his application 

A fonyWMrt is ſoluble in vinegar, and the other part re- procuxed a number of the nobility and gentry to pa- 

Plate Wai (lig. 6.) is the eoralline of the tronize and carry the ſcheme into exccution, and at 
XI VIII. ſhops; to rocks and nel by ſtony joints, length obtained the royal chatter for it. He was alſo | 
whiW-as the are united to others by extremely.” highly inſtrumental in promoting the trade of Ameri- 


ca, by procuring a bounty upon naval ſtores imported 
from the colonics, He was likewiſe eminently con- 
cerned in ſetting on foot the colonies of Georgia and 


in Which he 5 


lived to make ſome progreſs, was a ſchenit for uniting © 


life in laboyring for the publig, and experienced a fate 
too common in thoſe who devote their talents to ſuch 


coralline is put Into vinegar, theſe cells are diſſolyed laudable purpoſes; being at laſt iudebted for ſubſiſtenee 


to the voluntary ſubſcriptions of ſame public-ſpirited 
perſon$udl he head of whom was the late Frederic 
Prince of Wales. Captain Coran died in 1751: an 
was interred, at his on deſire, in a Vault under the 


2 


chapel of the Foundling Hoſpital. 
| AI1CORAN. 


ſtom of ſinging at funerals, anciently preyalent in thoſe * 
countries, and (till practiſed in ſevexal parts. Of this 
cuſtom Mr Pennant gives the fol bing accbunt. 
had not the fortune to be preſent at au in North 


Britain: but formerly aſſiſted at one in theu{0tith of * 


Ireland, where it was performed in the fulneſs of hox- _ 
ror, The cries are called by the Iriſh the u/og0hnegnd® | 
hullulu; two words very expreſſive of the ſound uttered : 


on theſe occaſions ; and being of Celtic ſtock, etymo- L 
logiſts would ſwear to be the origin of the 9>0»4@7 of , 7 
Virgil is very. 


the Greeks and u/rlatus of the Latins. 
fond of uſing the lait whenever any of his females are 
diſtreſſed ; as are others of the Roman poets, and ge- 


. nerally on occaſions ſimilar to this. It was my fortune 


N. 


| CORAN, or ALCORaN., See A F 2'Y 
the ſides, as may beſcen at A, where they are magni- CORAX,, in ernithotogy the trivial name of a ſpe- 
fied.—When abragch js rendered ſoft by being ſteep- cies of CG Er Two EE hh, 
cd in vinegar, there may be ſqueezed out from the CORANICH, among the Scotch nd Iriſh, the ens © 


like the upper part of an inverted cone, but a little the Nort hg". Poo more cloſely tothe Bri: 
compreſſed: The whole ſurface is covered over with tiſh interęſt, by an cſtabliſhment for the eden e 
very minute circular-ſhaped cells like pores ; fee B, and Indian girls, In ſhorty ſpent the greateſt part of 
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à huſband, and ſuch fine children. 


COR 
to arrive at 2 certain town in Kerry at the time that 
a perſon of ſome diſtinction departed this life: my cu- 
rioſity led me to the houſe, where the funeral ſeemed 


conducted in the pureſt claſlical form. 


Duodcungue aſpiceret luctus, gemituſque ſonabant, 
Formaque non taciti funeris intus erat. 


In ſhort, the conclamatio was ſet up by the friends in the 


ſame manner as Virgil deſcribes that conſequential of 
Dido's death ; | | 

Lamentis, gemituque, & femineo ululatu 

Teds fremunt. 


Immediately after this followed another ceremony, 
fully deſcribed by Cambden in his account of the man- 
ners of the ancient Iriſh ; the earneſt expoſtulations 
and reproaches given to the deceaſed for quitting this 
world, where ſhe enjoyed ſo many bleſſings, ſo good 
This cuſtom is alſo 
of great antiquity, for Euryalus's mother makes the 


ſame addreſs to her dead ſon. 


. 


— Tune la ſenete 
Sera mee requies potuiſti relinquere ſolam, 
Crudelis ? | 


But when the time approached for carrying out the 
corps, the cry was redoubled, 


Tremulis ululatibus ethera complent ; ? 
a numerous band of females waiting in the outer court 
to attend the hcarſe, and to pay in chorus the laſt tri- 
bute of their voices. The habit of this ſorrowing 
train, and the neglect of their perſons, were admirably 
ſuited to the occaſion ; their robes were black and 
flowing, reſembling the ancient Palla ; their feet naked, 
the hair long and diſhevelled : I might truly ſay, 
| Ut qui condudti plorant in funera, dicunt | 
Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus exanimo. | 

The corpſe was carried ſlowly along the verge of a 
moſt beautiful lake, the ululatus was continued, and 
the whole proceſſion ended among the venerable ruins 
of an old abbey.” 

CORBAN, in Jewiſh antiquity, were thoſe offerings 
which had life, in oppoſition to the minchab, or thoſe 
which had not. It is derived from the word (arab, 
which ſignifies * to approach ;*” becauſe the victims 
were brought to the door of the tabernacle. The corban 
were always looked upon as the moſt ſacred offerings. 


The Jews are reproached with defeating, by means of 


the corban, the precept of the fifth commandment, 
which enjoins the reſpect due to parents. For when 
a child had no mind to relieve the wants of his father 
or mother, he would ſay to them, „It is a gift (cor- 
ban) by whatſoever thou mighteſt be profited by me;“ 
71. . J have devoted that to God which you aſk of 
me, and it is no longer mine to give.“ 

Coe BAN is alſo a ceremony which the Mahometans 


perform at the foot of mount Arrarat in Arabia, near 


Mecca. It conſiſts in killing a great number of ſheep, 
and diſtributing them among the poor. 


CORBEILS, in fortification, little baſkets, about 


a foot and a half high, eight inches wide at the bot- 
tom and twelve at the top; which being filled with 
carth, are frequently ſet one ayainſt another upon the 
parapet orelſewhere ; leaving certain port-holes, from 
whence to fire upon the enemy under covert without 
being ſeen by them. ; | 

CORBEL, in architecture, the repreſentation of a 
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lebrated wits of the univerſity. 
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baſket, ſometimes ſeen on the heads of carytides. The 
word is alſo uſed for the vaſe, or tambour, of the Co- 
rinthian column; ſo called from its reſemblance of a 
baſket, or becauſe it was firſt formed on the model of 
a baſket, 

CoRBEL, or Corbil, is alſo uſed, in building, for a 
ſhort piece of timber placed in a wall, with its end 
{licking out ſix or eight inches, as occaſion ſerves, in 
manner of a ſhouldering- piece. The under part of the 
end thus ſticking out is ſometimes cut into the form of 
a boultin ; ſometimes of an ogee, and ſometimes of a 
face, &c, according to the workman's fancy, the up- 
per ſide being plain and flat. 

CoRBEL is alſo uſed by ſome architects for a niche 


or hollow left in walls for images, figures, or ſtatues to 
ſtand in, 


CORBET (Richard), biſhop of Norwich, and an 
eminent poct, was born at Ewell in Surry, toward 
the latter end of the 16th century; and educated at _ 


Oxford, where he was eſteemed one of the moſt ce- 
Entering into holy 
orders, he became a popular preacher, and was made 
chaplain to King James I.: when, after ſeveral pre- 


ferments in the church, he was, in 1629, made biſhop 


Corbel. 
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Corcelet, 
— — 


of Oxford; and, in 1632, was tranſlated to the ſee 


of Norwich. He was very hoſpitable, and always a 
generous encourager of public deſigns, 
1635. 
publiſhed under the title of Poemata Stromata. 


CORBEY, a town of Picardy in France, with a fa- 


mous abbey of Benedictine monks. It is ſeated on the 
river Somme, 10 miles caſt of Amiens, and 75 north 
of Paris. E. Long. 2. 35. N. Lat. 49. 55. 


He died in 
There have been ſeveral editions of his poems 


CORCELET, in natural hiſtory, that part of the 


fly-claſs which is analogous in its ſituation to the breaſt 


in other animals. Many have called it the breaſt in 


theſe alſo, but improperly ; becauſe the breaſt of other 


animals is the place of the lungs and trachea, but 


theſe organs are in the fly-claſs diſtributed throngh the 


whole body. The wings are affixed to this part of 


the fly-claſs ; and there are ſome diſtinctions of great 


conſequence in regard to thearrangement and diftribu- 
tion of thoſe animals into genera. Some flies have a 


double corcelet, or one divided into two parts; and 


this is the caſe of the fly produced from the forinica 
leo, which therefore does not carry its only diſtinction 
in the figure of its antennæ. One pair of the legs of 


this fly are attached to the firſt or anterior corcelet, 


which is alſo capable of moving on the other. 

The corcelets of ſome flies are alſo much more ele- 
vated than thoſe of others; and in ſome this elevation 
is carried fo far, that the head is forced by it to be 
bent downward, and the creature is plainly made 
hump-backed by it. The great kind, and the fipulæ, 
furniſh inſtances of this elevated and hump-backed 
correlet. | | 


A ſeries of flies of two wings are known by a very 


particular armament which they carry on the corceler, 


uſually called their breaff. This conſiſts of two long, 


ſlender, ſharp-pointed 1 which are immoveable 
in their inſertions, and ſeem meant as offenſive or de- 
fenſive weapons ; but in what manner they are uſed it 
is not eaſily to be determined. 


All theſe flies are produced from long water- worms 


with 
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Corcelet with open and funn el-· fahioncd tails, or furniſhed with corculum is in ſact the embryo of the future vegetable; Ott 
their aperture for reſpiration at the hinder extremity.” and is attached by two trunks of yefiels to the Joke Tf 2 
There are three known ſpecics of this for: of fly, at their union. I/ he firftof its two parts mounts up- Cordage. 
with armed corcelcts, which differ much in ſize, bit ward, aud becomes the trunk. Tbe other ſtrikes into 


Corculum. 
— . — 


are all produced of wornis of this kind, Ihe largeſt 
ot theſe flies are produced from the largeſt and longeſt 
worm, and are ſomcthing longer than the bee, 
ſnalleſt are produced of worms very ſmall aid lender, 
and arc themſelves extremely minute: and the third 
kind is of a middle ie between theſe, and produced 
from a proportionably ſmaller worm than that of the 
firſt, and proportionably larger than that of the ſecond 


ſpecies; | 


it becomes of a pale dead brown. 


All theſe ſpecics have their wings but little diſtin- 
gui hable at their firſt production from the ſhell ; they 
appear indeed only like two lender filaments laid acroſs 
their bodies: but they quickly ſhow, that in this ſtate 


they were only very nicely folded together; and ſoon 


cxpand, and ſhow their full extent and proportion, 

When firſt produced from the ſhell, theſe flies are 
of a pale green colour, The under part of their belly 
in many continues green, but in the greater number 
Some of them have 


the outlide of their bodics of a deep brown, approach- 


ing to black, with lines of a dead brown between the 
commiſſures of the rings. The back of ſome others 


has only a blackiſh brown band, which runs ſtraight. 


doy/1 from the corcelet to the end of the body, the 
whole body beſide being of a dead brown. The cor- 


celet in theſe flies is brown, and the prickles are yel- 


lowiſh near their inſertions, but nearly black at their 
points, They have three of the ſmall gloſly eyes dif- 


poſed in the ſhape of a triangle on the back part of. 


their head; and their reticular eyes arc brown, and at 


ſome diſtance from one another, 

CORCHORUS, in botany ; A genus of the mo- 
nogyni i order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
37th order, Columneæ. The corolla is pentapetalous ; 
the calyx pentaphy llous and deciduons ; and the cap» 


ſule many-valved and many-cellcd, 


There are eight ſpecics; of which the moſt re- 
markable is the olitorius, an annual, and a native 
of Alia, Africa, and America. It riſes with a 


round, ſtriated, upright, branched ſtalk, to near two 


fcet, which is furniſhed with leaves differing in ſhape ; 
ſome being oval, ſome cnt off ſtraight at their baſe; 
and others almoſt heart-ſhaped. 


of their baſe, that end in briſtly, reflexed, purpliſh 
filaments, 
branches oppoſite to the leaves. They ſtand ſingly 
on very ſhort peduncles; are compoſed of five ſmall 
yellow petals, and a great number of ſtamina ſurround- 
ing an oblong germen, which becomes a long, rough, 
ſharp-pointed capſule, opening in four parts, each fill 
ed with greeniſh angular ſceds,-—This plant is ſown 
by the Jews about Aleppo, and is therefore called Jews 
oaliry, The leaves area favourite ſallad among theſe 
people, and they boil and cat them with their meat. 
CORCULUM, a diminutivefrom cor, the heart,“ 
little heart; the eflence of a ſeed, and principle of 
life of the future plant, attached to and contained 
within the lobes, It conſiſts of two parts, termed by 
Linnaus PrumbtA and RosTELLUM, The former 
is the radicula of Grew and other naturaliſts. The 


The 


led Scheria and Jh acia by Homer. 


gut, of which chords may be made, 


They are of a deep 
green colour, and have a few tecth on the margins 


The flowers come out at the ſides of the 


ropes were retained 


ing them into ſtrong ropes of 20 or 30 fathoms length. 


the ground, and is the rudiment of tlie root. Ihe 
lobes and heart of the ſeed are diſtinctl/ viſible in the 
bean, and other ſeeds of that claſs, eſpecially aſter re- 
maining ſome time in water or earth. 

The principle cf life is ſeated either at the ſummir 
or baſe of the ſeed. From this circumſtance are con- 
ſtructed the two firſt claſſes in Cæſalpinus's method, 
containing trees and ſhrubs only. „ 

CORCYRA (anc. geog.), an iſland in the Tonian 
Sea, oppoſite to Fheſprotia, a diſtrict of Epirus, cal- 
In Callimachus 
it is called Urepane ; its moſt ancient name, according 
to the Scholiaſt, from the curvity of its figure, Fa- 


mous for the ſhipwreck of Ulyſles and the gardens of 
Alcinous. Now Corfu. 


CoRcYRa, a cognominal town of the iſland ; formerly 
powerful, and capable of coping with mighty ſtates ; 
ſituated about the middle of the caſt fide of the iſland, 
called The Town of the Fheacians by Homer, Mow Car- 


fu, ſrom the Kepugw of the middle age, the name of the 


citadel, It was a colony of Corinthians; Cerqraæi, 
we” 05169 E. Long 19. 48. Lat. 39. 50. 3 
oRcrRA Nigra, an iſland in the Adriatic, on the coaſt 
of Dalmatia (Pliny); called Melæ na by the Greeks, io 
diſtingniſh it from the iſland in the Ionian Sea. The 
epithet Nigra was added, from its woods of tall trees 
with which it is almoſt covered. Now Curzola. i 
CORD, or Chop, an aſſemblage of ſeveral threads 
of hemp, cabled or twiſted together by mcans of a' 
wheel. Sec CoxDace. The word comes from the 
Greek xopJn, which properly ſignifies an inteſtine or 
See CHORD, 

Magical Corn, an inſtrument in great uſe among 
the Laplanders, and by them ſuppoſed to be endued 
with a number of virtues. It is a cord or rope with 
three knots tied in it. They uſe many magical rites 
and ceremonies in the tying of this cord; and, when 
thus prepared, it is ſuppoſed to have power over the 
winds ; and they will ſell, by means of it, a good wind, 
or at leaſt the promiſe of one, to a ſhip. If they untie 
only one of theſe knots, a moderate pale ſucceeds ; if 
two, it is mach ſtronger; and if three, a ſtorm is ſure 
to follow. | 

Conn of Wood, a certain quantity of wood for burn- 
ing, ſo called becanſe formerly meaſured with a chord, 
The dimenſions of a ſtatute cord: of wood are eight feet 
long, four feet high, and four feet broad, 

Coxb- Mood, is new wood, and ſuch as, when brought 
by water, comes on board 2 veſſel, in oppoſition to 
that which is floated, : 

CORDAGE, a term uſed in general for all forts of 
cord, whether ſmall, middling, or great. See Rope. 

The naval cordage of- the carlier ages was in all © 
probability only thongs of leather. Theſe primitive 
y the Caledonians in the third 
century. The nations to the north of the Baltic had 
them in the ninth or tenth centaries : and the inha- 
bitants of the weſtern iſles of Scotland make uſe of 
them at preſent ; cutting the ſkin of a ſeal, or the raw 
and ſalted hide of a cow, into long pieces, and faſten- 
ing the plough to their horſes with them, or even twiſt- 
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Cordage 


Coidelier. 
— — 
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Bat theſe, in the ſouth of Britain, and on the con- 
tinent, were early ſuperſeded by the uſe of iron chains. 
The very maritime and commercial nation of the Ve- 
acti, that were ſo intimately connected with the Belgæ 
of Britain, uſed iron chains for their cables in the days 
of Cæſar. But in the more diſtant and refined coun- 
tries of the ſouth, both thongs and theſe had long 
given place to the uſe of vegetable threads, and the 
arts of combining them into ſtrength. In this manner 
the Greeks appear to have uſed the common ruſhes of 


their country, and the Carthaginians the ſpartum or 


broom of Spain. And as all the cordage of the Ro- 
mans was made of theſe materials at their laſt deſcent 
on Britain, ſo the art of manufacturing them would 


[neceſſarily be introduced with the Roman ſettlements 


among the Britons. Under the direction of Roman 


artiſts their thongs of leather would naturally be laid 


aſide ; and the junci, or ruſhes of the plains, worked 
up into cordage. And what remarkably coincides with 


this opinion is, that the remains of old cables and ropes 


are ſtill diſtinguiſhed among the Britiſh ſailors by 
name of old junk, | 
The nations of Roman Britain, and the tribes of 
Caledonia and Ireland, had inherited, from their ear- 
lieſt anceſtors, many of the ruder arts of navigation. 
Their ſhips were large open boats, framed of light 


timbers ribbed with hurdles and lined with hides. 
Theſe were furniſhed with maſts and fails. 


The lat- 
ter were formed of hides, as the tackle was of thongs, 
They were actually of hides among the Veneti as late 


as the days of Cæſar; and they were never furled, 


but only bound to the maſt. But theſe flight ſea-boats 


and of hempen nets ſor hunting, being very 


and their rude furniture, would ſoon be diſmiſſed by 
the provincials for the more ſubſtantial veſſels and 
more artificial ſais of the Romans, The Roman fails, 


which were compoſed of flax in the days of Agricola, 


were afterwards made of hemp; and our own are 
therefore denominated cannabis or canvas by our mari- 
ners at preſent. And about the (ſame period aſſuredly 
did the junk of the Britiſh cordage give way to the 
ſame materials; the uſe of hempen ropes upon land, 
common 
among the Romans in the firſt century. 3 


CORDAT ED, an appellation frequently given by 
naturaliſts to things ſomewhat reſemblin a heart. 
CORDED, in heraldry. A croſs corded, ſome au- 


thors take for acroſs wound or wrenched about with 


cords: others, with more probability, take it for a 


croſs made of two pieces of cord, 
CORDELERAS, mountains of Soath America, 


_ otherwiſe called Ax Es. 


CORDELIER, a Franciſcan, or religious of the 
order of St Francis. The Cordeliers are clothed in 
thick grey cloth, with a little cowl, a chaperon, and 


cloak, of the ſame ; having a girdle of rope or cord 


tied with three knots : whence the name.,—They are 
otherwiſe called Minor Friars, their original name. 
The denomination Cordelier is ſaid to have been firſt 
given them in the war of St Louis againſt the infidels ; 
wherein the Friars Minor having repulſed the barba- 


rians, and that king having inquired their name, it 
was anſwered, they were people cordeliez, «tied with 


ropes. 


Scotiſts. 
3 


The Cordeliers are to a man profeſſed 


. | 3 
CORD EMOI (Geral de), a learned philoſopher and Cordeme 


COR 


hiſtorian, born at Paris, made himſelf known to M. 


Boſſuet, who placed him about the dauphin in the qua- Cordon. 


licy of reader. He inſtructed that young prince with 
great aſſiduity; and in 1675 was received into the 
French academy. He wrote a general hiſtory of France 
during the firſt races of the French kings, in 2 vols ; 
and ſix diſcourſes on the Diſtinction between Body and 
Soul, which were printed together in 1702 quarto, 
He died in 1684. M. Corde moi followed the principles 
of Deſcartes. 

CORDIA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 41ſt 
order, A/perifolie, The corolla is funnel-ſhaped ; 


the ſtyle dichotomous or divided into two threads, and 


each of theſe divided into other two. F. 

There are five ſpecies, of which the principal are 
the myxa and ſebeſtena. 1. The myxa, or Aſſy rian 
plum, grows wild in Aſſyria and Egypt, and alſo on 


the coaſt of Malabar. It riſes to the height of a mid- 
dling plum- tree; and its branches are furniſhed with 
oval, woolly leaves, ſtanding without order. The 


flowers are produced in bunches ; are white, and con- 
ſiſt of one tubular petal, and a like calyx, nearly of 
an equal length, and both are cut into five parts at 


their brims. In their centre are ſive very ſmall ſtami- 


na, and one ſlender ſtyle crowned with an obtuſe ſtig- 
ma. The germen is roundith, and ſwells to a plum 
of the ſame form, and about the ſize of a damſon, of 
a dark brown colour, a ſweet tafte, and very glutinous, 
Theſe plums were forwerly kept in the ſhops ; and 
were accounted good for obtunding acrimony, and 
thereby ſtopping defluxions of rheum upon the lungs; 
but at preſent they are little uſed for theſe purpoſes, 
In ſome parts of Turkey they cultivate this tree in great 
abundance, not only for the ſake of the fruit to cat, 
but to make birdlime of, which is a vaſt article cf 
trade in a town called Sezd,—2, The ſebeſtena, or 
rough · Ieaved ſebeſten, grows naturally in both the In- 
dies, and ſends forth ſeveral ſhrubby ſtalks eight or ten 
feet high. The young leaves are ſerated, but the full 
grown ones are not. They are of an oblong-oval 
form, rough, of a deep green on the upper ſide, and 
{tand alternately on ſhort footſtalks, The flowers ter- 
minate the branches in large cluſters, are nearly of the - 
ſhape and colour of thoſe of the maryel of Peru, and 
make a moſt beautiful appearance. Each has five ſta» 
mina and one bifid ſtyle. The plums are much of the 
{ſhape of thoſe of the myxa, and are eaten in the ſame 
manner. The fruit of this tree is leſs valuable than 
the wood, a ſmall piece of which thrown: upon a 
clear fire will perfume a room with a moſt agreeable 
odour. | | | 

CORDIAL, in medicine, whatever raiſes the ſpi- 
rits, and gives them a ſudden ſtrength and cheerful- 
neſs ; as wine, ſpirits, the efluvia of flowers, fruit, 
and many other ſubſtances. | 

CORDON, in fortification, a row of ſtones, made 
round on the outſide, and ſet between the wall of the 


fortreſs which lies aſlope, and the parapet which ſtands 


perpendicular, after ſuch a manner, that this difference 
may not be offenſive to the eye; whence the cordons 


{crye only as an ornament, ranging round about the 


place, . 


_ of eſchceats to the crown. 
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with pointed ſtakes. | 

CORDUBA (anc. geog.), an illuſtrious city of 
Bætica, on the right or north ſide of the Bætis. Built 
by Marcellus, according to Strabo; but which Mar- 
cellus, is not ſo clear. It was the firſt colony ſent 
into thoſe parts by the Romans ; and ſurnamed Pa- 
tricia, becauſe at firſt inhabited by principal men, both 
of the Romans and natives, It is mentioned by 
Sil. Italicus in the ſecond Punic war; and hence it is 
probable the firſt Marcellus was the tonnder, and not 
the Marcellus engaged in the civil war between Ceſar 
and Pompey, 
Senecas and of Lucan (Martial), and for its rich pro- 
duce in oil (Statius, Martial). Still retaining its name 
a little altered. W. Long. 5. Lat. 37.45. 

CORDOUA, or CorDova, a city of Andaluſia in 


Spain, ſituated on the river Guadalquiver, in a very 


extenſive plain. The circumference is large; but it is 
not peopled in proportion to its extent, for there are 
a great many erchards and gardens within the walls. 
There are many ſuperb ſtructures, palaces, churches, 
and religious houſes ; particularly the cathedral, which 
is ve 
the Moors poſſeſſed the town; for which reaſon it ſtill 
retains the name of Mezquita, which has the ſame 
meaning. This cathedral is very rich in plate, four 
of the ſilver candleſticks coſt L. 850 a- piece. The re- 
venue of the ſee amounts to L. 3500 per annum; but as 
the biſhops cannot deviſe by will, all they die poſſeſſed 
The ſquare called the Plaza 
Major is ſurrounded with very fine houſes, under which 
are piazzas. The trade is flouriſhing on account of 
the river; and conſiſts of wine, ſilk, and Cordovian 
leather. In the neighbourhood of this place are a vaſt 
number of orange and lemon trees, which renders their 
fruits exceeding cheap. The beſt horſes in Spain come 
from hence. E 

Cordova was the ancient Corduba mentioned in the 
preceding article. After the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, it was ſubjected to the dominion of the Goths; 
but in the eight century it was raiſed by the Mooriſh 
princes to a ſtate of ſplendor uncqualled in any other 
part of the world. In the year 755, Abdoulrahman, only 
 heir-male of the Ommiad line, having paſſed over from 
Africa at the head of a few deſperate followers, found 


means to raiſe a rebellion in Spain; when, after a 


battle fought on the banks of the Guadalquiver, in 


which he overthrew the licutenant of the Abaſlid Ca- 


| liph of Damaſcus, he became king of all the Mooriſh 
poſſeſſions in the ſouth of Spain, and in 759 fixed 
his royal reſidence at Cordova. Then began rhoſe 
flourithing ages of Arabian gallantry and magnificence 


which rendered the Moors of Spain ſuperior to all their 


cotemporaries in arts and arms, and made Cordoya 
one of the moſt ſplendid cities of the world. 
culture and commerce proſpered under the happy ſway 
of this hero ; and the face of the country was changed 
from a ſcene of deſolation, which the long wars and 
harſh government of the viceroys had brought on, into 
a moſt populons flouriſhing ſtate, exceeding 1n riches, 
number of inhabitants, activity, and induſtry, any 
prior or ſubſequent era of the Spaniſh hiſtory, He 
added new fortifications to the town, built himſelf a 

_ . 
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@orduba, place, being only uſed in fortifications of ſtone- work; 
Cordoua. for in thoſe made with carth the void ſpace is filled up 


It was famons for the birth of the two 


magnificent: it was formerly a moſque when 


Agri- 


ſpices roſe to the higheſt pitch of celebrity. 


C O R 


magnificent palace with delicious gardens, laid cauſe - Cordoua. 
ways through the marſhes, made excellent roads toꝛ 


open ready communication between the great towns, 
and in 786 began the great moique, which he did not 
live to finiſh. | 
During the courſe of two centuries, this court con- 
tinued to be the reſort of all profeſſors of the polite 
arts, and of ſuch as valued themſelves upon their mili- 
tary and knightly accompliſhments ; while the reſt of 
Europe was buricd in ignorance, debaſcd by brutality 
of manners, or diſtracted by ſuperſtitious diſputes. 
England, weakened by its heptarchy, was too incon- 
ſiderable even to be mentioned in the political hiſtory 
of the times: France, though it had a gleam of repu- 
tation under Charlemagne, was {till a barbarous un- 
poliſhed nation: and Italy was in utter confulion ; the 
frequent revolutions and change of maſters rendering 
it impoſſible for learning, or any thing good, to ac- 
quire a permanent footing in ſo unſtable a ſoil : Greece, 
though {till in poſſeſſion of the arts and luxury of an- 
cient Rome, had loſt all vigour, and ſeemed abſorbed _ 
in the moſt futile of all purſuits ; vi. that of ſcholaſtic 
argument and religious ſubtiltics. | 
The reſidence of the Ommiad Caliphs was long con- 


ſpicuous for its ſupreme magnificence, and the crowds 


of learned men who were allured to it by the protec- 
tion offered by its ſovereigns, the beauty of the coun- 
try, the wholeſomeneſs of the climate, and the varicty 
of pleaſures that returned inceſſantly in one enchanting 
round. 1 | | 

Cordova became the centre of politeneſs, induſtry, 
and genius, Tilts and tournaments, with other coſtly 
ſhows, were long the darling paſtimes of a wealthy 
happy people; and this was the only kingdom in the 


weſt where geometry, aſtronomy, and phyſic, were 
regularly ſtudied and practiſed. Muſic was no leſs 


honoured ; for we find, that in 844 a famous muſician 
called Ai Zeriab came to ſettle at Cordova, and form- 
ed ſeveral pupils, who were ſuppoſed to equal the moſt 
celebrated performers that were ever known even in 
the Faſt, That architecture was greatly encouraged, 
we need no other proof than the great and expen- 


ſive fabrics undertaken and completed by many of 


theſe Spaniſh monarchs. Whatever faults may be 
juſtly condemned in their manner by the connoiſſeur, 
accuſtomed to the chaſte noble graces of the Grecian 
proportions, certainly nobody can behold what remains 
of theſe Mooriſh edifices, without being ſtrongly im- 
preſſed with a high idea of the genius of the artiſts, as 
well as the grandeur of the prince who carried their 
plans into execution, ; 4 | 
The ſultans not only gave the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
protection to arts and ſciences, and to the perſons 
learned in any of them, but were themſelves eminently 
verſed in various branches of knowledge. Alkehem II. 
collected ſo immenſe a quantity of manuſcripts, that 
before the end of his reign the royal library contained 
no leſs than 600,000 volumes, of which the very cata- 
logue filled 40 huge folios. The univerſity of Cordo- 
va was founded by him, and under ſuch favourable au- 


Abdoulrahman was ſucceeded by his fon Hiſſem, 
whoſe paſſion for glory and architecture was not in the 
leaſt inferior to that of his father. He put the finiſh- 
ing hand to the moſque, which the plunder of the 
— | ſouthern 


COR 


in the courſe of a few years. The bridge over the 


Cordwain- Gyadalquiver was a work of Hiſſem's after his own 


lan. | | 

Alkahem ſucceeded Hiſſem, 

Abdoulrahman II. was alſo paſſionately fond of 
building. He was the firſt that brought the ſupplies 
of water to Cordova by means of leaden pipes laid up- 
on aqueducts of ſtone, The quantity was ſo conſider- 
able, that every part of the palace, the moſques, baths, 
ſquares, and public edifices, had all of them their 
fountains conſtantly playing. A great many of theſe 
works ſtill ſubſiſt. He paved the whole city, and erec- 

ted ſeveral moſques, 1 | 
After him reigned Mahomet Almundar, Abdallah, 
and Abdoulrahman III. who ſurpaſſed all his predeceſ- 
ſors in ſplendor, riches, andexpence. His ſubj ects vied 
with cach other in profuſion and magnificence, This 
monarch wasſucceeded by his ſon Alkahem II. who left 
a minor to ſucceed him, and the kingdom to be govern- 
ed by a famous viſir, Mahomet Abenamir, ſirnamed 
Almanzor, or“ the defender,“ from his great victories 
and wiſe conduct. His deſcendents inherited from him 
the viſirſhip, and a power as abſolate as if they had 
been caliphs, until the weakneſs of the ſovereigns en- 
couraged, and the inſolence of the miniſters provoked, 
the grandees to diſturb the ſtate with their jealouſics 
and diſſenſions. Theſe broils occaſioned ſuch a ſeries 
of civil wars and anarchy, as overthrew the thone of 
Cordova and deſtroyed the whole race of Abdoulrah- 
man. Thus the glorious edifice, founded by the va- 
lour and prudence of that conqueror, and cemented by 
{ſimilar virtues in many of his ſucceſſors, ſunk into no- 
thing as ſoon as the ſceptre deyolved upon weak ener- 
vated princes, whoſe indolence and incapacity tranſ- 
ferred the management of every thing to a viſir. 


Many petty kingdoms ſprang up out of the rains of 


this mighty empire; and the Chriſtians ſoon found op- 
portunities of deſtroying, by ſeparate attacks, that tre- 
mendous power, which when united had proved an 
overmatch for their utmoſt force, _ 
Neu CoRDova, a conſiderable town of South Ame- 
rica, inthe province of Tucuman, with a biſhop's ſee, 
175 miles from St Jago. W. Long. 62. 5. S. Lat. 
2. 10, | | 
; CORDUAN, a famous pharos or light-houſe of 
France, in Guienne, at the month of the river Girond. 
The architecture is extremely fine; and is placed 
there to hinder veſſels from running on the ſand banks 
-at the mouth of the river. W. Long, 1.9. N. Lat 
45. 36. 5 ” 5 
CORDUS (Valerius), a learned botaniſt, was the 
ſon of Ericius Cordus, a phyſician and poet of Ger- 
many. Having learnt the languages, he applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of botany; in the proſecution of 
which, he examined the mountains of Germany, and 
travelled into Italy; but being wounded in the leg 
by the Kick of a horſe, died at Rome in 1544. He 
wrote Remarks on Dioſcorides, and other works. 
CORDWAINERS,or CorDINERS,the term where- 
by the ſtatutes denominate Hhoemabert. The word is 
formed from the French cordonnier, which Menage 
derives from cordouan, a kind of leather brought from 
Cordoua, whereof they formerly made the npper- 
Vor. V. 
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Gordoua ſouthern provinces of France enabled him to complete 


ly honoured the profeſſion. 


Cerns. 
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leathers of their ſhoes, Others derive it from corde, 


rope,“ becauſe anciently thocs were made of cords; 


as they ſtillare in ſome paris of Spain, under the name 
of alpargates. But the former etymology is better 
warrantcd : for, in effect, the French workmen who 
prepare the corduas are ſtill called cordouanniers. 

In Paris they have two pious ſocieties under the 
titles of freres cordonnni ers, brothers flo makers, 
eſtabliſhed by authority towards the middle of the 179th 


Corc”, 


century; the one under the protection of St Criſpiu®, See Cri/- 
the other of St Criſpianus, two ſaints who had former- Pin. 


They live in community, 
and under fixed ſtatutes and officers; by which they 


are directed both in their ſpiritual and ſecular con- 
The produce of their ſhoes goes into a com- 
mon ſtock, to furniſh neceſſaries for their ſupport ; 
the reſt to be diſtributed among the poor. 


COREA, a peninſula lying to the north-eaſt of 


China, between 99 and 109 degrees of E. Long. and 
It is divided into cight 
provinces, Which contain 4o.citics of the 1ſt rank, 51 


between 32 and 46 N. Lat. 


of the 2d, aud 70 of the 3d, The capital of the whole 
is Panching, where the king reſides, The Jeſuits 
ſay, the people are well made, of a ſweet and trac- 
table diſpoſition, and fond of learning, mulic, and dau- 
cing, and in general reſemble the Chineſe, Their 
houſes are mean, being covered withthatch ; and they 
have no beds but lit on the floor. 
ſilk, and therefore make uſe of linen-cloth in its room. 
Their trade conſiſts in white paper, pencils, gingſeng, 
gold, ſilver, iron, yellow varniſh, fowls i 
arc three feet long, horſes no more than three ſeet in 
height, ſable-ſkins, caſtor, and mineral ſalt, In ge- 
neral it is a fertile country, though abounding itt moun- 
tains. It is tributary to China. 

Mx Groſier relates an obſervation concerning the 
natural hiſtory of Corea, which, in his opinion, fur- 
niſtes a new proof of the revolutions which the ſurface 
of our globe has undergone. 
of 
Corca, eſtabliſhed his court, was built in a place which 
forms at preſcnt a part of the territories of Yong. 
ping-ſou, a city of the firſt claſs in the province of 
Petcheli. “ If this (ſays he) be admitted as a fact, 


They have little 


whoſe tails 


An ancient Chineſe 
book aſſerts, that the city where Kipe, the kin 


we may from thence conclude that theſe territories 


formerly bclonged to Corea ; and that the gulf of 
Lax-tong, which at preſent ſeparates this kingdom 


from the province of Petcheli, did not then exiſt, and 
that it has been formed fince ; for it is not probable 


that a ſovereign would have fixcd his reſidence with- 
out the boundaries of his kingdom, or in a place where 


he was ſcparated from it by a wide and extenſive ſea. 


This conjecture is confirmed by certain facts admitted 
by the Chineſe. Thus when Tz, ſurnamed the Great, 


undertook to drain and carry off the waters which 
had inundated the low grounds of ſeveral provinces, he 


began by the river Hoang-ho, the overflowing of 
which cauſed the greateſt devaſtation. He went in 


ſearch of iis ſource to the boſom of Tartary, from 
_ whence he directed its courſe acroſs the proyinces of 


Chan- ſi, Chen-ſi, Honan, and Petcheli, Towards iis 
mouth, in order to weaken the rapidity of its waters, 
he divided them into nine channels, through which he 
cauſed this river diſcharge itſelf into the eaſtern ſea 

3 L. | 
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near the mountain of Kie-che-chan, which then formed 
4 promontory, Since that time to the preſent, that is 
about 3950 years, the river Hoang-ho has departed 
ſo inch from its aucicent courſe, that its wouth at 
preſent is abhut ix degrees farther ſouth, We muſt 
alſo remark, thai the mountain Kic-che-chan, which 
was formerly united to the main land of Yong-ping- 
fou, ſtands at preſent in the ſea at the diſtance of about 
50 leagues to the ſouth of that city, If the ſea has 
been able to cover With its waters that extent of terri- 
tory which at preſent forms part of the gulph of Lea- 
tong, may WE not be allowed to ſuppole that like in- 
undations may have formed ſuccefſively the whole of 
that gulph, the ancient exiſtence of which ſeems ſo ill 
to agree with the reſidence of the Kings of Corea iu 
the territorics of Yong-ping-fou ? It is truc, the Chi- 
neſe hiſtory makes no mention of ſo conſiderable a 
phyſical revolution; but it is equally ſilent with re- 
gard to the 500 /ys (50 leagues) extent of ground 
which is at prefent covered by the fea beyond the moun- 
tains of Kic-che-chan. 


are mentioned in hiſtory which happen ſuddenly, and 
witich conſequently make more impreſſion on the minds 
of men. | : | ers 
Corea chiefly produces wheat, rice, and ginſeng, 
with a Lind of palm-tree, which yields a pum capable 


of producing a yellow varniſh little inferior to gilding. 
Hence alſo are cxported caſtor and fable ſkins ; alſo 


gold, ſilver, iron, and foilil falt ; a kind of ſmall bruſhes 


tor painting, made of the hair of a wolf's tail, are iKe- 
wiſe manufactured here, which are exported to China 


and highly eſtcemed there. The ſca-coaſts abound in 


filh, and great numbers of whales are found there every 
year towards the north-eaſt. Several of thele, it is 


ſaid, have in their bodies the harpoons of the French 


and Dutch, from whom they have eſcaped in the nor- 


hern extremitics of Europe; which ſeems to indicate 
a paſſage from the European into the Aſiatic ſeas 
round the continents of Europe and Aſia. 

A contiderable quantity of the paper of Corea is 


annually imported into China; indeed the tribute due 


to the emperor is parily paid With it every year. 
It is made of cotton, and is as ſtrong as cloth, being 
written upon With a ſmall hair-braſh or pencil; but 


maſt be done over with alum-water beſore it can be 


written upon in the European manner. It is not pur- 
chaſcd by the Chineſe for writing, but for filling up 


the ſquares of their ſaſh- windows; becauſe, whenoiled, 


i- reſts the wind and rain better than that of China. 
It is nfed likewiſe as wrapping paper; and is ſervice- 


able to the taylors, who rub it between their hands 
until it becomes as ſoft and flexible as the fineſt cotton 


cloth, inſtead of which it is often employed in lining 
clothes. It has alſo this ſingular property, that if it 
be too thick for the purpoſe intended, it may be eaſily 
ſplit into two or three- leaves, each of which are even 
ſt-onger than the beſt paper of China 
The Coreans are well made, ingenious, brave, and 
tractable ; are fond of dancing, and ſhow great do- 


cility in acquiring the ſciences, to Which they apply 


with great ardour and honour in a particular manner, 
The northern Coreans are larger ſized and more ro- 
þuſt than thoſe of the ſouth ; have a taſte for arms, 
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Belides, of all the changes 
which the ſarface of our globe experiences, thoſe only 


and continucd for {ome time. 
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and become excellent ſoldicrs. Their arms are croſs. 
bows and long ſabres. Men of learning are diſtinguiſſi- 
ed rom other claiies of people by two plumes ei fea- 
thers in their caps; and when merchauts preſent the 


Corcans with any books for tale, they drels themſelves 


in their richeſt attire, and burn periumes before they 
treat concerning the price. 

Ihe Corcans mourn three years, as in China, ſor a 
father or mother: but the time of mourning for a 
brother is contined to three months, Iheir dcad are 
not interred until three years alter their deceaſe : and 
when the ceremony of interment '1s performed, they 
place around the tomb the clothes, chariot, and horſes 


ol the deceaſed, with whatever clic he ſhowed the 
greateſt fondneſs for while alive; all which they leave 
to be carried off by the aſſiſtants. Their houſes, as in 
China, conlift only of one ſtory, and are very ill built; 


in the country being compoſed of earth, and in cities 


generally of brick, but all thatched with ſtraw : the 


walls of their citics are conſtructed after the Chineſe 


manner, with ſquare turrets, battlements and arched 


gates, Their writing, dreſs, religious ceremonies, and 
creed, as well as the greater part of their cuſtoms, are 
borrowed from the Chineſe. Their women, however, 
are leſs confined, and have the liberty of appearing in 
public with the other ſcx, for which they are often ri- 
diculed by their neighbours, They differ from rhe 
Chineſe allo in their ceremonies of marriage, and in 
the manner of contracting it; the parties in this coun- 


try taking the liberty to chooſe for themſelves, with- - 


'out conſulting the inclination of their parents, or 
ſuffering them to throw any obſtacles in their way. 


COREIA, in autiquity, a feſtival in honour of Pro- 


ſerpine, named Core, ke, which in the Moloſſian dia- 
lect ſignifies a beautiful woman. 

CORELLI (Arcangelo), the famous Italian mu- 
ſician and compoſer, a native of Fuſignano, in the ter- 
ritory of Bologna, was born in 1653, 
ed an early propenſity to the violin; and as he advan- 
ced in years, laboured inceſſantly in the practice of 
that inſtrument, About the year 1672, his curioſity 
led him to viſit Paris, probably with a view to attend 
the improvements which were making in muſic under 


the influence of cardinal Mazarine, and in conſequence 


of the eſtabliſhment of a royal academy : but not- 
withſtanding the character which he brought with him, 
he was driven back to Rome by Lully, whoſe jealous 
temper could not brook ſo formidable a rival as this 
illuſtrious Italian. 


many, and met with a reception ſuitable to his merit 


from» moſt of the German princes, particularly the 


elector of Bavaria; in whoſe ſervice he was retained 


ſtay abroad, he returned again to Rome, 
purſued his ſtudies with great aſſiduity. Os 
The proficiency of Corelli on his favourite inſtru- 
ment the violin was ſo great, that the fame of it reach- 
ed throughout Europe. The ſtyle of his performance 
was learned, clegant, and pathetic ; and his tone firm 
and even, Mr Geminiani, who was well acquainted 
with, and had ſtudied it, was uſed to reſemble it to a 
ſweet trumpet, A perſon who had heard bim per- 
form ſays, that, whilſt he was playing on the violin, 
it was uſual for his countenance to be diſtorted, his 
eyes 


and there 


He entertain- 


In the year 1680 he viſited Ger- 


Aiter about nve years 


Corea. 


Corelli. 
— — 
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Corclli was highly favoured by that great patron 
of poetry and mulic, cardinal Ottoboni. Creſcembini 
ſays, that he regulated the mutical academy held at 
the palace of his eminence cycry Monday afteruoon. 
Here it was that Mr Handel became acquainted with 
him; and in this academy a jcreuata of Mr Handel, 
entitled, II Trionſo del Tempo, was performed, the 


overture to which was in a ſtyle fo new and ſingular, 


that Corelli was confounded iu his firſt attempt to 

play it. Ea 
During the reſidence of Corelli at Rome, beſides 
thoſe of his own country, many perſons were ambi- 
tions of becoming his diſciples, and lcarning the prac- 
tice on the violin from the greatcit maſter ot that in- 
ſtrument the world had then heard of, Of thele it is 
{aid the late lord Edgecumbe was one; and that the 
fine mezzotinto print of Corelli by Smith was ſcraped 
from a pickure painted by Mr Hugh Howard at Rome 
for that nobleman. | 8 

Corelli died at Rome in 1713; and was buried in 
the church of the Rotunda, otherwiſe called the Pan- 
theon, in the firſt chapel, on the left hand of the en- 
trance, Over the place of his interment is a ſepul- 
chral monument to his honour, with a marble buſt 
thereon, erected at the expence of Philip-William, 
count palatine of the Rhine, under the care and direc- 
tion of cardinal Ottoboni. 

For many years aiter his deceaſe, this excellent mu- 
ſician was commemorated by a folemn muſical per- 
formance in the Pantheon, on the anniverſary of his 
death. In the year 1730 an eminent maſter, now 11- 


ving, was preſent at that ſolemnity, who relates that 


at it the third and eighth of his concertos were per- 
formed by a numerous band, among whom were many 
who had been the pupils of the author. He adds, that 
theſe two pieces were performed in a flow, diſtinct, 
and firm manner, without graces, and juſt as they are 
wrote ; and from hence concludes, that this was the 
manner in which they were playcd by the author him- 
lk = FELT, 
He died poſſeſſed of about 6000 1. ſterling. He 
was a paſſionate admirer of pictures, and lived in an 
uninterrupted friendſhip with Carlo Cignani and Carlo 
Maret : theſe two eminent painters were rivals for 


his favour ; and for a ſeries of years preſented him at 


times with pictures, as well of other maſters as of their 
own painting. The conſequence was, that Corelli be- 
came poſſeſſed of a large and valuable collection of ori- 
ginal paintings; all which, together with the ſum a- 
bovementioned, he bequeathed to his dear friend and 
patron cardinal Ottoboni, who, rejerving the pictures 


to himſelf, generouſly diſtributed the reſt of the ef- 


feats among the relations of the teſtator, 
Corelli is ſaid to have been remarkable for the 
mildneſs of his temper and the modeſty of his deport- 


ment: nevertheleſs, he was not inſenſible of the re 


ſpect due to his {kill and exquiſite performance. Cib- 
ber, in the Apology for his Life, p. 340. relates, that 
when he was playing a ſolo at cardinal Ottoboni's, he 
diſcovered the cardinal and another perſon engaged 
in diſconrſe, npon which he laid down his inſtrument ; 
and being aſked the reaſon, pave for anſwer, that he 
feared the muſic interrupted their converſation. 
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Corelli. eyes to become as red as fire, aud his eye- balls to roll 
as in an agony. | 
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The compoſitions of Corelli are celebrated for the 
harmony retulting from the unior of all the parts; 
but the fincueſs of the airs is another d1ttinguthing 
characteriſtic of them: the allemand in the 10th folo 
is- as remarkable for ſpirit aud force, as that in the 
TIth is for its enchanting delicacy : his jigs are in 
ſtyle peculiarly his own ; and that in the 5th tolo wah 
never equalled, In the gavot movements in the 2d 


and 4th operas, the melody is diſtributed with great 


judgment among the ſeveral parts. In his minutes 
alone he ſeems to fail; Bononcini, Mr Handel, and 
Giuſeppe Martini, have excelled him in this kind of 
alrs, . 5 

It is ſaid there is in every nation. a ſtyle both in 


ſpraking and writing, which never becomes obſolete ; 


a certaiu mode of phraſcology, fo couſonant and con- 
genial to the analogy and principles of its reſpective 
language, as to remain {ettied and unaliered, This, 
but with much greater latitude, may be ſaid of muſic , 
and accordingly ii may be obſerved of the compol;- 
tions of Corclli, not only that they are equally intelli- 


gible to the learned and unlearned, but that the im- 


pretions made by them have been ſound to be as du- 
rable in general, His muſic is the language of na- 
ture; and, for a ſeries of years, all that heard it be- 
came ſenſible of its effects: of this there cannot be a 
ſtronger proof than that, amidſt all the innovations 
which the love of change had introduced, it continued 
to be periormed, and was heard with delight in 
churches, in theatres, at public ſolemnitics and feſti- 
vities, in all the cities of Europe for near 340 years. 
Men remembered, and would refer to pallages in it as 
to a claſſic author; and even at this day, the maſters 


of the ſcience do not heſitate to pronounce of the com- 


poſitions of Corelli, that, of fine harmony and elegant 
modulation, they are the molt perfect exemplars. 
COREOPSIS, TICKSEEDED SUNFLOWER: A genus 


of the polygamia fruſtanea order, belonging to the ſyn- 


gencſia claſs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking uuder the 49th order, Compoſite, The recep- 


tacle is palcaceous ; the pappus two-horned ; the ca- 
lyx erect and polyphyllous, ſurrounded with patent ra- 


diated lcaflets at the baſe. There are 11 ſpecies, moſt 
of them herbaceous perennials, They are very flowery, 
and riſe from three to eight feet ſtature; termina- 
ted by cluſters of compound radiated flowers of a 
yellow colour. They have all perennial fibrous roots, 
and annual ſtalks, which riſc in the ſpring, flower from 
July ro October, and decay to the root in November. 
The flowers are all ſhaped like ſun-flowers, but ſmal- 
ler, and are very ornamental. They are caſily pro- 
pagated by ſlipping or dividing the roots in autumn, 
when the ſtalks decay; planting the flips at once 
where they are to remain; after which they will re- 
quire no farther trouble than to be kept free from 
weeds, and have the decayed ſtalks cut annually in au- 
tumn. 


CORFE-CASTLE, 2 borough- town in Dorſciſhire in 


England. It takes its name from a ſtrong caſtle, be- 
longing to the crown, that ſtood there, but is now 
ruined, It ſends two members to parliament, W. 
Long. 2. 8. N. Lat. 50. 22. | 
CORFU, an ifland in the Jonian ſea, at the mouth 
of the gulph of Venice, formerly called Corcyra and 
Pheacia, famous for the gardens of Alcinous. It be- 
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jon 7% at preſent to the Venetians ; and forms the bul- 
wark of Chriitendom againſt the Turks, who have 
often attempted to reduce it, but Without ſucceſs, It is 
well tortificd, and has 50 caſtles , and the number of the 
inhabitants is ſaid to be about 50,000. The inhabitants 
arc of the Gr: ek church; and the Venetians ſend them 
a goveruor and magiſtrates, which are changed every 
two years. The ſoil is very fraitful, and produces a great 
deal of wine, olives, and ſcveral other fruits, particu- 
larly ſigs, which are excecdingly good, The chief city 
is likewiſe called Corfu ; fee the following article, 
Cogr#v, a city of the iſland of that name, belonging 
to the Venetians. It is a large place, ſtrongly forti- 
fied ald deſended by a garriſon of about 10,000 men; 
which, however, in the opinion of a late traveller, do 


not app:ar adequate to the extent of the fortifications. 


A number of very excellent braſs and iron cannon are 


mounted on the dittercut torts, which, he obſerves, are 


ſo divided, that it would take treble the number of their 
garriſon to defend them. However, the republic of 
Veuice is gencrally at peace with the different Euro- 
pcan nations, and the ancient power of the Turks be- 
ing much decayed, they have little to apprehend; tho 
to prevent any ſudden ſurpriſc, the Venetians keep a 
formidable ſo1adron in the harbour of Cortu, and the 


Works have been much improved by Major General 


Paterſon.— In the late war they had with the Turks, 


this town was attacked by an army of 29,000 men, 
and attempted to be ſtormed ſeveral times by the ene- 


my ; bat the garriſon, which conliſted of 12,000 men 
under the command of Count Schulenburg, made fo 
brave and gallant a defence, that they always repulſed 
them, and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege, and aban- 


don the place with conſiderable Joſs, For this piece 
of ſervice the republic has cauſed a magnificent ſtatue 


to be erected in memory of the Count, with an ele- 
gant Latin inſcription, ſetting forth the many emi- 
nent ſervices of his military atchicvements, The cir- 
cumference of the city is about four miles; the num- 
ber of inhabitants on the whole iſland are computed 
at about 50,000, the greateſt part of whom are 
Greeks. | 


This iſland is the reſidence of the governor- general, 


whoſe juriſdiction extends over all the iſlands ſubject 
to the republic of Venice, in the Levant ſeas, and is 
conlidered as one of the greateſt honours they can con- 
fer on a ſubject. He is always a nobleman of the firſt 
rank, and has his appointment for three ycars only, in 
which time he makes a tolerable addition to his for- 
tune, and on his return to Venice is generally advanced 
to the konours of the ſenate. In the city are many 
handſome Greek churches, the principal of which is 
that of St Speridione, or the cathedral : It is embel- 
lithed with ſome excellent paintings, and moſt ſuperb- 
ly ornamented. The body of the faint from whom it 
was named, is preſerved entire in a rich ſhrine within 
the church. The Grecks are moſt of them ſuch fana- 


tics as to be contiinally offering their devotions at this 
ſhrine, believing that through the interceſſion of the 


ſaint they will obtain all their wants; aud that by of- 
ſcrings of moiiey their hus will be forgiven them ; by 
which means the church has amaſled an immenſe trea- 
ſire. The relic of the ſaint is depotited in a ſilver 
coffin, richly decorated with precious ſtones. It is in 
an amazing ate of preſervation ; he having dicd in 
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the ifland of Cyprus upwards of co years ago; and 


COR 


after remaining 400 years there, was tranſported to 
this place, Belides the grand fleet, the Venetians have 
ano.her of galleys, that are manned by convicts whoſe 
crimes are not of ſuch a nature as to merit death. 
The chief diverſions of this place in the winter are 
operas ; they have always a company of comedians for 
the ſcaſon from Naples. In the ſummer they paſs their 
time in walking upon the ramparts: few except the 


governor and great officers of ſtate are permitted to 


keep carriages. The Corfa people perfectly reſemble 
the Zanteots in their manners (ſee ZanTE) ; though 
it muſt be obſerved in praiſe of the former, that aſlaſ- 
ſinations are uncommon among them, their laws being 
too levere to permit ſuch practices with impunity. E. 
Long. 19. 48. N. Lat. 39. 50. | | 

CORIA, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon 
and province of Eſtremadura, towards the confines of 
Portugal, with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on a litile 
river called Alagon, in a very fertile plain. There is 
nothing remarkable but the cathedral church, except at 


Alitle diftance a river without a bridge, and a bridge 


without a river. This was cauſed by an earthquake, 
which turned the river another way, W. Long. 6. 46. 
N. Lat. 39. 59. 0 

CORIANDRUM, CoRTIAN DER: A genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order, Umbe/latz. The corolla is radiated ; the 
petals inflexed-cmarginatcd ; the involucrum univerſal 
and monophyllous ; the partial involucra halved ; the 
fruit ſpherical. There are only two ſpecics, both of 
them herba-cous annuals, the leaves of which are uſe- 


Coria 


Coriarin, 


— —-— 


ful for the kitchen, and the ſeeds for medicine, Both 


ſpecies have divided ſmall leaves, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling parlley : but there 1s but one ſpecics generally 


cultivated ; namely, the /ativam. This hath a ſmail 


fibrous white root, crowned by many parted leaves, ha- 
ving broadiſh ſegments ; and in the centre an upright, 
round, branchy ſtalk, two feet high, having all the 
branches terminated by umbels of flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by globular fruit. It is propagated by ſced, 
which when a good crop is wanted, ought to be ſown 
in March, cither in drills a foot aſunder, or by broad- 
caſt, and then raked in. When the plants are an inch 
or two high, they ſhould be hoed to {1x or eight inches 
diſtance, The ſceds when freſh have a ſtrong diſ- 
agrecable ſmell, which improves by drying, and be- 
comes ſufficiently grateful: they are recommended as 
carminative and ſtomachic. They are alſo much uſcd 
by the brewers both in England aud Holland, to give 
a flavour to their ſtrongeſt beer, The ancients had a 
notion, that the juice of coriander would deprive peop!e 
of their ſenſes, and even of life. The leaves are ſome- 
times uſed for culinary purpoſes in ſoups, and as an 
ingredient in ſalads; but as they are of a ſetid ſmell, 
they are held in no great eſteem in this count). 
CORIARIA, the Tanner's or myrtle-leafed Su- 
MACH : A genus of the decandria order, belonging to 
the dicecia claſs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 54th order, Miſcellaueæ. The male 
calyx is pentaphyllous ; the corolla pentapetalons, very 
like the calyx, and united with it; the antheræ bipar- 
tice, The female calyx is pentaphyllous; the corolla 
like that of the male; the ſtyles five, ſeeds five, cover- 
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Coridor ed with a like number of ſaccalent petals, forming alto- 


of whiciſh flowers at the ends of the branches. 


gether the reſemblance of a berry. There arc two 


Corinth. ſpecies, the myrtifolia and the fœmina. They are both 


natives of the ſouth of France, but the former is moſt 
commonly cultivated in Britain, It 1s a pretty or- 
namental plant, with a ſhrubby pithy brown item, 
cloſely branching from the bottom, and forms a buſhy 
head three or four feet over, thickly garniſhed with ob- 
long, pointed, bright green leaves, having {mall BEG 
t is 
eaſily propagated by ſuckers from the root, which it 
affords plentifully, and may be taken off with fibres 
every autumn or winter. It may alſo be propagated by 


layers in autumn, which will take root in a year, It 


is much uſed in the ſouth of France, where it natu- 
rally grows, for tanning of leather, whence its name of 
tanner's ſumach. It allo dyes a beautiful black colour. 
The berries are dangerous, and when eaten generally 
occaſion vertigoes and epilepſies. The old leaves have 
the ſame effect upon cattle that eat them, but the 


young leaves are innocent. 
- CORIDOR, or CokxRIDOoR, in fortification, a road 


or way along the edge of the ditch, without- ſide: en- 
compaſſing che whole fortification, The word comes 
from the ltalian coridore, or the Spaniſh coridor. 

It is alſo called the covert-way; becauſe covered 
with a glacis, or eſplanade, ſerving it as a parapet. The 
coridor is about 20 yards broad. | 


Cor1Dok is alſo uſed in architecture, for a gal- 


lery or long iſle around a bailding, leading to ſe- 
veral chambers at a diſtance from cach other, ſomc- 
times wholly incloſed, and ſometime; open on one 
ide. | 1 | 
CORINNA, a Grecian lady, celebrated for her 
beauty and poetic talents, was born at Theſſu a city 


of Bœotio, and was the diſciple of Myrtis another Gre- 


cian lady, Her verſes were ſo eſteemed by the Greeks 
that they gave her the name of the /yric muſe, She li- 
ved in the time of Pindar, about 495 years befaxe 
Chriſt; and is ſaid to have gained the prize of lyric 
poetry from that Poct : bat Pauſanias obſerves that her 
beauty made the judges partial. | | 

CORINTH, a celcbrated city of antiquity, for 


ſome time the moſt illuftrious of all the Greek cities. 


It is ſaid to have been founded 1514 years before 


Chriſt, by Siſyphus the ſon of Eolus, and grandfather 


of Ulyſſes, Various reaſons are given for its name, but 


moſt authors derive it from Corinthus the ſon of Pe— 


lops. It was ſituated in the ſouth part of the Iſthmus 


which joins the Peloponneſus, now the Morea, to the 


continent, It conſiſted of a citadel built upon an emi- 
nente, and thence named Acrocorithus ; beſides which 
it had two maritime towns ſubject to it, named Le- 
chaum and Ceuchrea. The whole ſtate extended ſcarce 


half a degree in length or breadth ; but fo advan - 


tageonſly were the abovementioned ports ſituated, 


that they might have gained the Corinthians a ſupe- 


riority, if not a command, over all Greece, had not 
their advantageous ſituation inchned them to com- 
merce rather than war. For their citadel was almoſt 
impregnable ; and, commanding both the Ionian and 
Agcan ſeas, they could eaſily cut off all communica- 
tion from one half of Greece with the other; for 


which reaſon this city was called one of the fetters of 
Greece. | 
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But as the genius of the Corinthians led them to Corinth, 
commerce rather than martial exploits, their city be- 
came the fineſt in all Greece. It was adorned with 
the moſt ſumptuous buildings, as temples, palaces, 
theatres, porticoes, &c. all ot them enriched with a 
beautiful Kind of columns, which from the city were 


called Coriuthian. But though the Corinthians ſeldom 
or never engaged in a war With a view of enlarging, 
but rather of defending, their litle ſtate, they did 
not forget to cultivate a good diſcipline both in time 
of peace and of war, Hence many brave and ex- 
rienced generals have been furniſhed by Corinth to the 
other Grecian cities, and it was not uncommon for the 
latter to prefer a Corinthian general to any of their 
owN..- 5 | 

This city continued to preſerve its liberty till the 
year before Chriſt 146, when it was pillaged and burnt 
by the Romans, It was at that time the ſtrongeſt place 
in the world; but the inhabitants were ſo diſhearten- 
ed by a preceding defeat, and the death of their ge- 
neral, that they Bad not preſence of mind enough even 
to ſhut their gates. The Roman conſul, Mummius, 
was ſo much ſurpriſed at this, that at firſt he could 
ſcarce believe it; but afterwards fearing an ambuſcade, 
he advanced with all poſſible caution. As he met with 
no reſiſtance, his ſoldiers had nothing to do but de- 
{troy the few inhabitants who had not fled, and plun- 
der the city. Such of the men as had ſtaid, were all 
put to the ſword, and the women were ſold for ſlaves. 
Aſter this the city was ranſacked by the greedy ſol- 
diers, aud the ſpoils of it are ſaid to have been im- 
menſe. There were more veſſels of all ſorts of metal, 
more fine pictures, and ſtatues done by the greateſt 
maſters in Corinth, than in any other city in the 


world. All the princes of Europe and Alia, who had 


any taſte in painting and ſculpture, furniſhed them- 
ſelves here with their richeſt moveables: here were- 
caſt the fineſt ſtatues for temples and palaces, and all 


the liberal arts brought to their greateſt perfection. 


Many ineſtimable pieces of the moſt famous painters 
and ſtatuaries fell inte the hands of the ignorant ſol- 
diers, who eicher deſtroyed them or parted with them 
for a trifle. Polybius the hiſtorian was an eye-witneſs 
to this barbariſm of the Romans. He had the morti- 
fication to ſce two of them playing at dice on a famous 
picture of Ariſtides, which was accounted one of the 
wonders of the world. The piece was a Bacchus, ſo 
exquiſitely done, that it was proverbially ſaid of any 
extraordinary perſormance, „It is as well done as 
the Bacchus of Ariſlides.” This maſterly piece of 
painting, however, the ſoldiers willingly exchanged 


for a more convenient table to play upon: but when 


the ſpoils of Corinth were put up to ſale, Attalus 
king of Pergamus offered for it 600,000 feſterces, 
near L. 5099. ſterling. Mummius was ſurpriſed at 
ſuch a high price offered for a picture, and imagined 
there muſt be ſome magical virtue it. He therefore 
interpoſed his authority, and carried it to Rome, not- 
withſtanding the complaints of Attalus. Here this 
famous picture was lodged in the temple of Ceres, 
where it was at laſt deſtroyed by fire, together with 
the temple, Another extraordinary inſtance of the 
ſtupidity of Mummius is, that when the pictures were 
put on board the tranſports, he told the maſters of 
the veſſels very ſeriouſly, that if any of the things were 
either 


COR 


have ſupplied the lofs of thoſe incſtimavic originals, 
done by the greateſt mailers in Greece. When the 
city was thoronghly pillaged, fire was ſet to all the 
corners of it at the lame time. The flames grew more 
violent as they drew ncar the centre, and at Jail unite 
117 chere made one prodigious conflzgration. Arthis 
time the famous metalline mixture is {414 to have been 
made, which could never afterwards be imitated by 


art. The gold, ſilver, and braſs, which the Corin- 


this had concealed, were melted, and ran dowu the 
ſtrects in ſtreams, and when the ſlames were extin- 
oniſhed, a new metal was found, compoſed of ſeveral 
different ones, and greatly eſteemed in after ages. 
The town lay defhlate until Fulins Cæſar ſettled 
there a Roman colony; when, iu moving the rubbiſh 
and digging, many vales were found of brafs or carth 
finely emboſſed, The price given for theſe curiohties 
excited induſtry in the new inhabitants. They left no 
burying- place uncxamined; and Rome, it is ſuid, was 
filled with the furniture of the lcpalehres of Corinth. 

St rabo was at Corinth ſoon after its reſtoration by 
te Romans. He deſcribes the ſite as follows. © A 
lofty mountain, in perpendicular height as mach as 
three ſtadia and a half (near half a 2 the aſcent 
30 ſtadia (3? miles), ends in a pointed ſummit called 
Acrocorinthus, Of this the portion to the north is the 
moſt ſteep; beneath which lies the city on a Jevel arca, 
at the foot of the Acrocorinthus. The circuit of the 
city alone has been 30 ſtadia (5 miles), and as much 
of it as was unſheltered by the mountain has been 
walled about. Within the incloſure was comprehend- 
ed alſo the Acrocorinthus, where the mountain was ca- 
pable of receiving a wall; aud as we aſcended, the ve- 
ſtiges were plain; ſo that rhe whole circumference ex- 
ceeded 35 ſtadia (near 11 miles). On the other ſides 
the mountain is leſs ſteep, but riſes very high, and is 
viſible all around. Upon the ſummit is a ſmall temple 
of Venus; and below it the ſpring Pirene, which does 
not overflow, but is always full of pellucid and pot- 
able water, They ſay it unites with ſome other hid- 
den veins, and forms the ſpring at the mountain foot, 
running into the city, and affording a ſufficient ſupply 
ſor the uſe of the inhabitants. In the city is plenty of 
wells, and in the Acrocorinthus, as they ſay, for we 
did not ſee any. There they relate the winged horſe 
Pegaſus was taken as he was drinking, by Bellerophon. 
Below Pirene is the Siſypheam, ſome temple or pa- 
luce of white ſtone, the remains not in conſiderable. 
From the ſummit is beheld to the north Parnaſſus and 
Helicon, lofty mountains covered with ſnow ; and below 
both, to the weſt, the Criſſean gulph bounded by Pho- 
cis, by Bœotia and the Megaris, and by Corinthia and 
Sicyonia oppoſite to Phocis. Beyond all theſe are the 
monnt2ins called the Dueian, ſtretching as far as Beeo- 
tim and Cicheron from the Scironian rocks on the road 
to Attica,” Strabo ſaw likewiſe Cleonæ from thence, 
Cenchrex was then a village. Lechæum had ſome in- 
habitants, | | | 

New Corinth had flouriſhed 217 years when it was 
viſited by Panſanias. It had then a few antiquities, 
many temples and Natnes, eſpecially about the Agora 
or market place, and ſeveral baths. The emperor 
Hadrian introduced water fram a famens ſpring at 
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Corinth. cither Joſt or ſpoiled, he would oblize them to find 
others at their own coſt ; as if any other pieces could 
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Stymphalus in Arcadia; and it had varioos fountains Corinth. 
a'ike copiois and 071zmental, The ttream of one il 


ſuc from a dolphin, on Which was a brazen Nep- 
tune; of another, from the hooi of Pegaſus, on 
whom Bellcrophon was mounted, On the right 
hand, coming along the rozd leading from the market- 
place toward Sicyon, was the Odeum and the theatre, 
by Wich was a temple of Minerva. The old Gymna- 
ſium was at a diſtance, Going from the market-place 
toward Lechæum was a gate, on which were placed 
Phæton and the Sun iu gilded chariots, Pirene enter- 
ed a fountain of white marble, from which the cur- 
rent paſted in an open channel. They ſuppoſed the 
metal, called Corinthian braſs to have been immerged 
while red hot in this water, On the way up to the 
Acrocorinthus were temples, ſtatues, and altars; and 
the gate next Tenca, a village with a temple of Apol- 


lo ſixty ſtadia, or ſeven miles and a half diſtant, on the 


road to Mycenz, At Lechæum was a temple and a 
brazen image of Neptune. At Cenchrex were tem- 
ples; and by the we from the city a grove of cy- 
preſs-trecs, ſepulchies, and monuments. Oppoſite was 
the Bath of Helen, water tepid and ſalt, flowing plen- 


tifully from a rock tato the ſca. Mummius had ruin- 


cd the theatre of Corinth, and the munificence of the 
great Athenian Atticus Herodes was diſplayed in an 
edifice with a roof inferior to few of the moſt cele- 
brated ſtructures in Greece, 


The Roman colony was reſerved to ſuffer the ſame 


calamity as the Greck city, and from a conqueror more 
terrible than Mummius, Alaric the ſavage deſtroyer 
of Athens and univerſal Greece. In a country ha- 
raſſed with frequent wars, as the Peloponneſus has 
ſince been, the Acrocorinthus was a poſt too conſe- 
quential to be neglected. It was beſieged and taken 


in 1459 by Mahomet II.; the deſpots or lords of the 


Morea, brothers of the Greek emperor who was Kill- 
ed in defending Conſtantinople, refuſing payment of 


the arrears of the tribute, which had been impoſed by 


Sultan Morat, in 1447. The country became ſubject 
to the Turks, except ſuch meritime places as were-in 


the poſſeſſion of the Venetians; and many of the 


principal inhabitants were carried away to Confſtanti- 
nople. Corinth, with the Morea, was yielded to the re- 
public at the concluſion of the war in 1698, and again 
by it to the Turks in 1715. 


Corinth retains its old name, and is of conſiderable 


extent, landing on high ground, beneath the Acro- 
corinthus, with an eaſy deſcent toward the gulph of 
Lepanto ; the houſes ſcattered or in parcels, except 
in the Bazar or market-place. Cypreſſes, among 
which tower the domes of moſques, with corn- fields, 
and gardens of lemon and orange-trees, are interſper- 
ſed, The air is reputed bad in ſummer, and in au— 
tumn exceedingly unhealthy. Wheler relates, that 
from the top of the Acrocorinthus or Citadel, he en- 


joyed one of the moſt agreeable proſpects which this 


world can afford, He gueſſed the walls to be about 
two miles in compaſs, incloling moſques, with houſes 
and churches moſtly in rains. An hour was conſumed 
in going up on horſeback. It wasa mile to the foot 
of the hill, and from thence the way was very ſteep, 


with many traverſes, The families living below were 


much infeſted by corſairs, and on every alarm flocked 


up to the caſtle, 


According 
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According to Dr Chandler, Corinth has preſerved 
bat few monuments of its' Greek or Roman citizens. 
The chief remains, he informs us, are at the ſouth- 
weſt corner of the town, and above the bazar or mar- 


ket; 11 columns ſupporting their architraves, of the 


Doric order, fluted, and wanting in height near half 
the common proportion to the diameter, Within 
them, toward the weſtern end, is one taller, though 
not entire, which it is likely contributed to ſuſtain the 
roof, They have been found to be ſtone, not marble ; 
and appear brown, perhaps from a cruſt formed on the 
outſide. The ruin he judges to be of very remote 
antiquity, and a portion of a fabric erected not only 
before the Greek city was deſtroyed, but before the 
Doric order had attained to maturity. He ſuſpeas 
it to have been the Siſypheum mentioned by Strabo. 
North of the Bazar ſtands a large maſs of brick-work, 
a remnant, it may be conjectured, of a bath or of the 
The inhabitants are moſt of them Chriſtians of the 
Greek church, who are allowed liberty of conſcience 
by the Turks, E. Long. 28. 13. N. Lat. 38. 14. 
CoRINnTH, (theiſthmus of), in the Morea, is a neck 


of land which joins the Morea to Greece, and reaches 


from the gulph of Lepanto to that of Egina. Julius 
Cæſar, Caligula, and Nero, attempted to cut a chan- 
nel through it, but in yiin; and they therefore at- 


terwards built a wall acroſs it, which they called Hexa- 


miliam, becauſe it was fix miles in length, This was 
demoliſhed by Amarat II. and afterwards rebuilt by 
the Venetians, but was levelled a ſecond time by Ma- 
homet II. 5 155 © TIE. 2 

CORINTHIAN, in general, denotes ſomething 


| belonging to Corinth: thus we ſay, Corinthiau braſs, 


Corinthian order, &c. | 1 
CorIinTaraian Braſs. See BRASS and CokINTH. 
CorrmnTHIAN Irder, in architecture, the fourth or- 

der of architecture, according to Scamozzi; but Mr 

Le Clerc makes it the fifth, being the moſt noble 


and delicate of all the other five. See Ac HITEC“ 
TURE, u 47. | 


laſtrious family at Milan, in the year 1460. 


CORIO (Bernardine), an hiſtorian, born of an il- 
He was 
ſecretary of ſtate to that duchy ; and the Duke of La- 
vis Storzz appointed him to write the hiſtory of Mi- 
lan. He died in 1500. The belt edition of his hiſtory 


is that of 1503, in folio, It is priated ia Italian, aud 


1s very ſcarce. 

CORIOLANUS (C. Marcias), a famous Roman 
captain, took Corioli a town of the Volſci, whence he 
had his ſurname: at laſt, diſguſting the people, he 
was baniihed Rome by the tribune Decius, He went 
to the Volſci, and, perſuading them to take upgarms 


of the city, He would not liſten to propoſals of peace 
till he was orevailed 1pon by his wife Veturia, and bis 
mother Volumnia, who were followed by all the Ro- 
man ladies in tears. 


queſt: upon which the Roman ladies went into mouru— 
ing; and in the ſamne place where 115 blood was ſpilled 
there was a temple chnſecrated to Feminine Virtue. 
CORl3, in bot ny: Ayes of the montogynia order, 
belonging to the pentaudrcia claſs of plants; and in the 


L s |] 


He was put to death by the 
Volſci as a traitor that had made them quit their con- 


COR 
natural method ranking with thoſe of which the orceris 
doubtful. The corolla is monopetaluus and irregular ; 
the calyx prickly ; the capſule quinquevalved ſuperior, 
There is ouly one ſpecies, v/z, the monſpelicniis, or 
blue maritime coris. There ate two varieties of this 
plant, one with a red, and the other with a white tlow- 
er; but theſe are ouly accidental, and ariſe. from the 
ſame ſeeds. They grow wild about Montpelier, and 
in molt places in the ſouth of France: they ſeldom 
grow above ſix inches high, and ſpread near the ſur- 
tace of the ground like heath; and in June, when 
they are fall of flowers, makea very pretty appcarance. 
They may be propagated by fowing their ſecds in a 
bed of freſh earth, andafterwards removing the young 
plants, ſome into pots, and others into a warm bor- 


der. They generally bear our winter colds well e- 


nough, but ſevere troſts will ſometimes deſtroy them ; 
for which reaſon it is proper to keep ſome of them in 
pots, Which ſhould be put under a hot-bed frame in 
winter. As they ſeldom produce good ſeeds in this 


country, they may, in want of theſe, be propagated 
by ſlips and cuttings, which will take root if planted. 
on a very gentle hot-bed, ſhaded from the ſun, and 


duly watered, 


Cokis is alſo uſed in the Eaſt-Indies for a kind of 
ſhells which paſs for money, | 
CORISPERMUM, TicgsEED : A genus of the di- 


gynia order, belonging to the monandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 12th or- 


der, Holoracea. There is no calyx; two petals, and 


one oval naked feed. There are two ſpecies ; but 


none of them are remarkable for their beauty or any 


other quality, | 


CORITANI, (anc. geog.) a people of Britain, occu- 
pying wicely the inland parts, as Northampton, Lei- 
ceſter, Rutland, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby. 


hires, (Camden). 


CORK, the bark of a tree of the ſame name, a | 


ſpecies of Quercus, Sce QUERkcus. Trek 
To take oft the bark they make an inciſion from 
the top to the bottom of the tree, and at each extre- 


mity another round the tree, perpendicular to the firſt. 
When ſtripped from the tree, which does not there» 
fore die, the bark is piled up in a pond or ditch, and 
loaded with heavy ſtoncs to flatten it, and reduce it 
into tables: hence it is taken to be dried; and when 


ſuſſiciently dry, put in bales for carriage. If care be 


not taken to ſtrip the bark, it ſplits and peels off itſelf . 


being puſhed up by another bark formed underncath. 

- The bark of cork, as well as the acorn, are of ſome 
uſe in medicine; being both reputed aſtringents, after 
being burnt and powdered when uſed externally ; but 


. the chief employ of the former is, to put in ſhoes, ſlip- 
againſt the Romans, they encamped within four miles 


pers, &c. and to ſtop bottles. The Spaniards burn 
it to make that kind of light black we call Spa- 
niſh black, uled by painters, Cups made of cork, 
are ſaid by ſome to be good for heRical perſons to 
drink out of. The Egyptains made coffins of cork ; 
which being lined with a reſinous compolition, preſer- 
ved dead bodies uncorrupted. The Spaniards line 


ſtone-walls with it, which not only renders them very 


warm, bur corrects the moiſture of the air. 
Fofſil-GoRk, a name given to a kind of ſtone. It 
ſcens to be a ſpecies of amianthus, couſiſting of flexi- 


ble 


r 


TOR: „ COR 


Gork, ble fibres looſcly interwoven, and ſomewhat reſembling 
—— vezctable cork. It is the lighteſt of all ſtones; by 


fire it is ſuſible, and forms a black glaſs. It poſſeſſes 
the general qualities of amianthus. Sce that article, 

Cork, in Latin camitatus Corcagienſ's, a county of 
the province of Munſter in Ireland. It is the moſt po- 
pulous and conſiderable county of the kingdom next 
to that of Dublin; containing near a million of acres, 
and being divided into 15 baronies. It is bounded on 
the north-eaſt by the county of Waterſord; on the 
weſt by Kerry ; by Limeric on the north ; and by the 
ſea on the ſouth and ſonth-eaſt. Including Deſmond 
it is 85 miles in length and 50 in breadth ; but is 
very unequal both ways. Though a conſiderable part 
of the —_ is boggy, mountainous, and barren ; 
yet by the induſtry of the inhabitants it is pretty well 
cultivated and improved, and contains ſeveral good 
towas and harbours. | | 

Cox, a city of Ireland, and capital of the county 
of that name. It is an epiſcopal ſee; and is the largeſt 
and moſt populous of any in the kingdom, Dublin 
alone excepted, It is ſituated on the river Lee, 15 
miles from its mouth, It is a place of great trade, 
the harbour here being one of the fineſt in the world. 
Though ſmaller veſſels can come np to the key, yet 


the larger generally ride at a place called Paſſage. 
This city, together with its liberties, makes a county. 


It was built, or rather fortiſied, by the Danes, in the 
ninth century. The rg part of it ſtands on a 
marlhy iſland ſurrounded by the river Lee, which alſo 


runs through the city, and divides it into ſeveral 


canals, On this account ſome have thonght the air 


very moiſt and unwholeſome. Complaints have alſo 


been made againſt the water as impure ; bat, from 
comparing the bills of mortality with thoſe of other 
cities, it appears that the city of Cork is far from be- 
ing unhealthy. This hath been accounted for from the 
influx of the tide, by which a ſtagnation of air is pre- 


vented. The firſt charter of Cork. was beſtowed by 
Henry III. and afterwards ratified by Edward I. Ed- 


ward II. and Edward III. Edward IV. granted a 


new charter; and the city received many favours from 


the ſucceeding monarchs, King James I. gave the 
citizens a new and ample charter; and king Charles I. 
what is called the Great Charter, by which, among 
others, a clauſe in king James's charter was enforced, 
making this city a county of itſelf. The ſee of Cork 


is reputed worth L. 2700 a-year. The chapter con- 


ſiſts of a dean, chanter, chancellor, treaſurer, arch- 
deacon, and twelve prebendaries. The church is: de- 
dicated to St Barr or Finbarr ; and the dioceſe is di- 


vided into five deaneries. There is very little to be 


found in ancient writers concerning the foundation of 
rhe Cathedral of Cork ; yet it is generally aſcribed to 
St Barr in the ſeventh century. Many of its biſhops 
have been great beneſactors to it. Through length of 
time, the church became quite ruinous; but it hath 
lately been completely rebuilt, and is now an elepant mo- 
dern ſtructure. To defray the expence, the parliament 
lail a tax on all coals conſumed 1a the city of Cork. 
The deanery is reputed to be worth L. 400 a- year. 
Cork is mach improved and enlarged, ſeveral broad 
ſtreets have been lately added, by filling up the canals 
that formerly ran through them, and are now built 
up with clegait houſes; the parade is very ſpacious, 
| 7 — 


and is adorned with an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Cork. 
George II. It hath the largeſt export in the king 


dom, particularly of beef, hides, tallow, butter, filb, 
and other proviſions. It is partly ſituated on ſeveral 
iſlands, formed by the river Lee, which are banked 
aud quayed in, ſomewhat like the towns in Holland; 
and partly on riſing grounds, on the north and ſouth 
ſides of the river. The earl of Marlborough beſieged 
and took it from king James's army in 1690; when 
the duke of Grafton, who ſerved as a volunteer, was 
Dain ia an attack. It contains about 8600 houſes, 
and upwards of 70,0600 inhabitants. It hath twelve 
companies of foot quartered. in the barracks. Beſides 
a ſtately cathedral, built from the foundation, between 
1725 and 1735, by the produce of a duty npon coals, 
as aboye noriced, it is adorned with ſeveral handſome 
pariſh churches. It has alſo an elegant exchange for 
the merchants, a new and beautiful cuſtom-houſe, a 
town-hall, ſeyeral fine hoſpitals, and various other 
public ſtructures. The city poſſeſſes an annual reve- 
nue of about r30o]. out of which the mayor enjoys 
for his ſalary and the ſupport of his dignity 5ool. The 


wealth and grandure of Cork ariſe from its capacions 
and commodious haven, Where almoſt any number of 
ſhips may lie with eaſe and ſafety. According to 


ſome accounts, when there has been no war, 1200 


veilels have reſorted hither in a year. Ships from 
England, bound to all parts of the Weſt Indies, take 


in here a great part of their proviſions ; and on the 
ſame account the haven of Cork is viſited by thoſe al- 


ſo of moſt other nations, The flaughtering ſeaſon 
continues from the month of Auguſt to the Jatter end 


of January ; in which ſpace it has been computed, that 


they kill and cure ſeldom fewer than 100,000 head of 


black cattle, The reſt of their exports conſiſt of but- 
ter, candles, hides, raw and tanned, linen cloth, pork, 
calves, lambs, and rabbit-ſkins, tallow, wool for Eng- 


land, linen and woollen yarn, and worſted. The 


merchants of Cork carry on a very extenſive trade to 
almoſt all parts of the known world; fo that their 
commerce is annually. increaſing. The produce of the 
cuſtoms ſome. years ſince exceeded 60,0001. and the 
number of ſhips that they employ is double to what 
it was forty years ago. The only thing that ſeemed 
to be wanting to the ſecurity of the port of Cork was 
ſupplied in the earl of Cheſterfield's memorable admi- 
niſtration, by building a fort on the great iſland, to 
command the entrance of the haven. "The outlets of 
Cork are cheerful and pleaſant, The country around 
the city, on both ſides of the river, is hilly and pictu- 
reſque; and the harbour called the Cove, is one of 


the beſt in the world; the entrance is ſafe, and the 


whole navy of England wight ride in it, ſecure from 
every wind that blows. Ships of burden, however, 


are obliged to unload at Paſſage, five miles and a half 


from Cork, the channel not admitting veſſels of above 
150 tons. 8 „ 

Cork Jacket, or Waiſtcoat, is an invention of one 
Mr Dubourg, a gentleman very fond of ſwimming, 
but ſubject ro the cramp, which led him to conſider 
of ſome method by which he might enjoy his fayour- 
ite diverſion with ſafety. The waiſtcoat is compo- 
ſed of four pieces of cork, two for the breaſts and 
two for the back; cach pretty near in length and 
breadth to the quarters of a waiſtcoat without flaps ; 
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Cormandel the whole is covered with coarſe canvas, with two 


Corn. 


holes to put the arms through: there is a ſpare left be- 
ween the tWo back-pieces, and the ſame betwixt eazh 


; back and breatt-piece, that they may fit the ealicr to 


ſible that they ſhould be drowned. 
of vaſt ſervice to thoſe that, for the ſake of health, 


the body. Thus the waittcoat is ouly open before, 
and may be faſtened on the wearer with ſtrings, or, 14 
it ſhould be thought more ſecure, with buckles and 
jeather ſtraps. This waiſtcoat docs not weigh above 
12 ounces, aud may be made np for about 5 or 6 ſhil- 
lings expence, Mr Dubourg tried his waiſtcoat in the 


Thames, and found that it not only ſupported him on 


the water, but that two men could not tink him, tho' 
they uſed their utmoſt efforts for that purpoſe. If 
thoſe who uſe the ſea occationally, and eſpecially thoſe 
who are obliged to be almoſt conſtantly there, were 
to have thoſe waiſtcoats, it would be next to impol- 
It would alſo be 


bathe in the ſea ; and even the molt delicate and timo- 


' roas young lady might by the help of one of theſe 


iackets venture into a rough ſea, See Arr- facket, and 

Bamproo-Habit, © | 
CORMANDEL. See COROMAMDEL. 
COR-MASS, the name of a grand proceſſion, ſaid 

to have been eſtabliſhed at Dunkirk during the domi- 


nion of Charles V. and renewed on St ſohn's day, 


the twenty-fourth of June, After the celebration of 


high maſs, the proceſſion, conſiſting of the ſeveral 


tradeſmen of the town, begins. Each perſon has a 
burning taper of wax in his hand; and after each 
company comes a pageant, followed by the patron- 
faint, nſ1ally of ſolid filver, richly wrought and adorn- 
ed. The companies are followed by muſie; and af- 
ter the muſicians, the friars in the havits of their or- 
der, the ſecular prieſts, and then the abbot d ome 
cently adorned and preceded by the hoit. Machines 
likewiſe of yarious fantaſtical forms and devices, and as 
variouſly accoutred, form a part of the ſhow on this occa- 
ſion: which is deſcribed as one of the moſt ſuperb and 


magnificent in the world, by an eye-witneſs, in 1735. 


CORMORANT, a corruption of corvorant, in or- 


nitholozy. See PELICANUS. | 


CORN, in country affairs, the grain or feeds of 


plants ſeparated from the ſpica or car, and uſed for 


making bread, | | 
There are ſcveral ſpecies, of corn, ſuch as wheat, 
rye, and barley, millet and rice, oats, maize and lentils, 
peaſe, and a number of other kinds; each of which 
has its uſefuineſs and propriety. | | 
Europe, in every part of it; Egypt, and ſome o- 


the cantons of Africa, particularly the coaſts of Bar- 


biry; and ſome parts of America cultivated by the 
Europeans, particularly New England, New France, 
and Acadia; are the places which produce corn. O- 


ther countries have maize and rice in licu of it; and. 


ſome parts of America, both in the iflands and con- 
tinents, {imple roots, ſuch as potatoes and manioc.— 
Exypt was anniently the moſt fertile of all other coun- 
tries in corn; as appears both from ſacred and pro- 
fone hiſtory. ft farniſned a good part of the people 
ſubject to the Roman empire, and was called the dry 
nurſe of Rome and Italy. Britain, France, and Poland, 
ſeem now in the place of Egypt, and with their ſuper- 
fluities ſapport a good part of Europe. 

For the firſt diſcovery and culture of corn, authors 

1 —— | | 
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are much divided: the common opinion is, that in the 


firſt ages men lived on the ſpontaneous fruits of the ID 


earth ; as acorns, and the nut or maſt preduced by 
the beech; which, they ſay, took its name fagrs, 
from the Greck $4700, A added, that they 
had not either the uſe of corn, nor the art of prep1- 
ring or making it eatable. 

Ceres has the credit of being the firſt that ſhowed 


the uſe of corn, on Which account ſhe was placed a- 


mong the gods; others give the honour to Triptole- 
mus; others ſhare it between the two, making Ceres 
the firſt diſcoverer, and Triptolemus the firſt planter 
and cultivator of corn. Diodorus 5iculus afcribes the 
whole to Its; on which Polydore Virgil obſerves, he 


does not differ from the reit; Is and Ceres being, 


in reality, the ſame. The Athenians pretend it was 
among them the art began; aud the Cretans or Can- 
diots, Sicilians, and Egyptians, lay claim to the ſame. 
Some think the title of the Sicilians beſt ſupported, that 
being the country of Ceres: and authors add, ſhe did 


not teach the ſecret to the Athenians, till the had firſt 
inſtructed her own countrymen. Others ſay, Ceres, 
paſſed firſt into Attica, thence into Crete, and, laſt 


of all, into Sicily: many of the learned, however, 
maintain it was in Egypt the art of cultivating corn 


tirit began; and it is certain there was corn in Egypt 


and the Eait long before the time of Ceres. 


Corn is very different from fruits, with reſpect to 


the manner of its preſervation ; and is capable of be- 
ing preſerved in public granarics for preſſing occa- 
ſions, and of being kept for ſeveral centuries. —A lit- 


tle time after the ſiege of Mentz, under Henry II. of 


France, in the year 1578, the duc d'Eſpernon Jaid 


up vaſt ſtores of corn in the citadel ; which was pre- 
ſerved in good plight to the year 1707, when the 
French king and his retinue palling that way, eat 
bread baked thereof. | 


The chief thing that contributes to the preſervation 
of corn is, a eruſt which forms on its ſurtace, by the 
germination of the grain next underneath, to the 


thickneſs of an inch and a half. On that at Mentz 


people walked, without it giving the leaſt way. At 
Sedan was a granary cut in a rock, wherein a heap of 
corn was preſerved a hundred and ten years: it was 
covered with a cruſt a foot thick. : 

For the preſervation of corn, the firſt method is to let 
it remain in the ſpike ; the expedient that was for con- 
vey ing it to the iflands and provinces of America. The 
inhabitants of thoſe countries ſave it in the ear, and 
raiſe it to maturity by that precaution : but this me- 
thod of preſerving it is attended with ſeveral incon— 
veniencies in Britain; corn is apt to rot or ſprout, if 
any the leaſt moiſture 1s in the heap; the rats likewiſe 
infeſt jt, and the want of ſtraw allo oblipes us to ſepa- 
rate the grain from the ear. The ſecond is to turn out 
and winuow it frequently ; or to pour it through a 
trough or mill-hopper, from one floor to another; be- 
ing thus moved and aired every 15 days, for the firſt 
6 months, it will require leſs labour for the ſuture, if 
lodged in a dry place; but if through neple&, mites 
ſhould be allowed to flide into the heap, they will ſoon 
reduce the corn to a heap of duſt : this muft be avoid- 
ed by moving the corn anew, and rubbing the places 
adjacent with oils and herbs, whoſe ſtrong odour may 
chace them away ; for which parlic and dwarſ-clder 
anda GB A My)” AE — d x 


Cern. 
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Cornarius. 
— — 


up by the roots, to apply canſtic, &c, 


CUX 
are very effectual: they may likewiſe be cxpoled to 
the open fun, which immediately kills them. When 
ic corn has been preſerved from all impuritics for the 
ſpace of two years, aud has exhaled all its fires, it may 
be Kept for 59 or even 100 years, by lodging it in pits 
covered with ſtronz planks, cloſcly joincd together: 
but the ſafcr way is to cover the heap wich quick- 
lime, Which ſhould be diſſolved by (prinkling it over 


With a {mall quant ily of water; this cauſes the grains 


to ſhoot to the depih of two or three fingers; and 
incloſcs them within an incruſtation, as aboycmen- 
tioncd, througit Which neither air nor Inſects can pe- 
netraice 

I14ian Colt or maize, Sce I E 

Con- Butterfly, method of dale it. 
CAICULTUKE, 19 go. 

Coikn Crake, Sie RALLUS, 

Coyne Will, a watcr-enginc for grinding of corn. 
Se MECHANICS, | 

CORNS, in ſurgery, hard excreſcences, conſiſting 
of indarations of the ſkia ariling on the tocs, and ſome: 
times on the tides of the feet, where they are much 
expoſed to the preſſure of the ſhoes, By degrees they 
prels themlelves farther down between the muſcular 
fibres on theſe parts, and by their irritation occaſion 
extreme pain. Many cares have been preſcribed, but 
the total removal of them is always found to be at- 
tended with great difficulty, It has been recommend- 
cd to ſoften them with plaſters, and then to pull them 
A piece of 
raw beef laid on by way of plaſter, and frequently ſhift- 
ed, is alſo ſaid to be effectual; but the beſt cure is to 
bathe them frequently in warm water, and pare away 
2 much a5 pollible of the indurated Ein without draw- 

z blood, 

8 in farriery. Sce FARRIERY. 

CORNAGE, an ancient tenure, the ſervice where- 
of was to blow a horn when any invalion of the Scots 
was perceived. This tenure was very frequent in the 
northern counties near the Picts wall; but by ſtat. 12. 
Car. II. all tenures are converted into free and com- 
mon ſocage.—An old rental calls cornage, newtgeldt, 
g. d. neal-gelll. Lord Coke ſays, in old books it is 


Sce A. 


| called horngeld, 


 CORNARISTS, in eccleliaſtical hiſtory, the diſ- 
ciples of Theodore Cornhert, an enthuſtailic ſecretary 
of the ſtates of Holland, 
againſt the Catholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts. He 


maintained that every religious communion needed re- 
formation; but he added, that no perſon had a right 


to engage in accompliſhing it, without a miſſion ſup- 
ported by miracles. He was allo of opinion, that a per- 
fon might be a good Chriſtian without being a mem- 
ber of any vilible church. 

CORNARIUS, vr Hacuengor, (John), a celebra- 
ted German phylician, born at Zwickow in Saxony. 
His preceptor made him change his name of Haguen— 
bot to that of Cornarius, under which he is moſt 
known, At 20 years of age he taught grammar, and 
explained the Greek and Latin poets and orators to 
his ſcholars ; and at 23 was licentiate in medicine. 
He found fault with moſt of the remedics provided 
by the apothecaries; and obſerving, that the-greateſt 
part of the phyſicians taught their pupils only What is 
to be found in Avicenan, Raſis, and the other Arabian 
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phyſicians, he carcfully ſought for the writings of the Cornaro 


He wrote at the ſame time 


COR 


beit phy ſicians of Greece, and employed about 3 5 years 


in trauilating them into Latin, clpcuially the works of Corneille, 
— — | 


Hippocrates, Actius, Eginctes, and a part of thoſe 
of Galen. Meanwhile he practiſed phytic with repu- 
tation at Zwickow, Franctort, Ma: purg, Nordhauſen, 
and Gena, where ne died of an apoplexy in 1578, 

aged 53, He allo wrote ſome medicinal treatiſes; 
publiſhed editions of ſome poems of the ancients on 
medicine and botany ; aud tranilated ſome of the works 
of the fathers, particularly thote of Batil, and a part 
of thoſe of Epiphanius. 

CORNARO (Lewis), a Venctian of noble extrac- 
tion, memorable for having lived healthful and active 
to aboye 100 years of age by a rigid courſe of tempc- 
rance, By the ill conduct of ſome of his relations he 
was deprived »f the dignity of a noble Venctlan; and 
ſceing himſelf excluded from all employments under 
the republic, he fettled at Padua. In his youth he 
was of a weak conſtitution ; and by irregular induj- 
gence. reduced himſelf, at about 40 years of age, to 
the brink of the grave, under a complication of dif- 
orders ; at which extremity he was told that he had 


no other chance for his life, but by becoming ſober 


and temperate, Being wiſe enough to ado; pt this 
wholeſome council, he reduced himſelf to a regiuen 
of v hich there are very few examples. He allowed 
himſelf no more than 12 ounces of tcod and 14 ounces 
of liquor cach day ; which became fo habitual to him, 
that when he was above 70 ycars of age, the experi- 
ment of adding two ounces to each by the advice of 
his friends, had like to have proved fatal to him. At 
83, he wrote a treatiſe which has been tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh, and often printed, intitled, Sure and cer- 
tain Methods of attaining a Long and Heaithſul Life ; 
in which he relates his own ſtory, and extols temper- 
ance to a degree of enthuſiaſm, At length, the yolk 
of an egg became ſufficient for a meal, and ſometimes 
for two, until he died with much caſe and compoſure 
in 1566. The writer of the Spectator, n 195, con- 
firms the fact from the authority of the Venetian am- 
baſſador at that time, who was a deſcendant of the 
Cornaro family. 

CORNAVII (Ptolemy), a people of Britain, bc- 
ginning in the very heart of the illand, and cxtending 
to Cheſter, Now Warwick, Il Yorgeſter, Salop, Saf ord 
ſhires, and Cheſhire (Camden). 

CORNEA TuXICA, in anatomy, the {ccond coat of 
the eye; ſo called from its ſubſtance reſembling the horn 
of a lantern, in Latin corun, See ANATOMY, 1? 142. 

CORNEILLE (Peter), a celebrated French poet, 
was born at Rouen in the year 16060. He was brought 
up to the bar, which he attended for ſome little time; 
but formed with a genius too elevated for ſuch a pro- 
feſſion, and having no turn for buſineſs, he ſoon de- 
ſerted it. An affair of gallantry occaſioned his wri- 
ting his firſt piece, inticled Mehzte ; which had prodi- 
gious ſucceſs. Encouraged by the applauſe of the 


public, he wrote the Cid, and the other tragedies that 


have immortalized his name. In his dramatic works 


he diſcoyers a majeſty, a ſtrength aud elevation of ge- 


nins, ſcarce to be found in any other of the Freuch 
poets; and, like the immortal Shakeſpeare, ſeems 
better acquainted with nature than with the rules of 
Corncille was received into the French aca- 

| medy 
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Corneille 


Cornelia. 
—ꝛůů— 


the mother of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. 


OR 


demy in 1547, and died dean of that academy in 1684, 
aged 73. Beſides his dramatic pieces, he Wrote a 
trauſlation, in Frenzh verſe, of the“ Imitation of 
Jeſus Ckriſt, &c. The beſt edition of his works is 
that of 1632, in 4 yols 12100, 

CorxEiLtle (Thomas), brother of the former, was a 
member of the French academy and of that of iuſcrip- 
tions. IIe diſcovered iu his youth a great inclination 
to poetry ; and at length pabliſhed ſeveral dramatic 
pieces in 5 vols I2mo, ſome of which were applauded 
by the public, and acted wich ſucceſs. IIe alio wrote, 
1. A tran{lation of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, and of ſome 
of Ovid's Epiſtles; 2. Remarks on Vauglas; 3. A 
Dictionary of Arts, 2 vols folio; and, 4. An uni- 
ery , geographical, aud hiſtorical Dictionary, in 2 vols 

olio. | 

CorNeiLlLlE (Michael), a celebrated painter, was 
bora at Paris in the year 1642; and was inſtructed by 
his father, who was himſclf a painter of great merit. 
Having gained a prize at the academy, young Corncille 
obtained a penſion from Louis XIV.; and was ſent to 
Rome, where that prince had founded a ſchool for 
young artiſts of genius. Having ſtudied there ſome 
time, he gave up his penſion, and applicd to the an- 


tique with great carc. He is ſaid to have cqualled 


Carache in drawing, but in colouring he was deficient. 
Upon his return from Rome, he was choſen profeſſor 
in the academy of Paris ; and was employed by the 
above prince in all the great works he was carry ing on 
at Verſailles and Trianon, where are ſtill to be ſcen 
ſome noble efforts of his genius. 
CORNEL-TREE, in botany. See CoRNUs. 
CORNELIA, daughter of Scipio Africanus, was 
She was 


courted by a king, but ſhe preferred being the wife 


of a Roman citizen to that of a monarch. Her vir- 
tues have been deſervedly commended, as well as the 
wholeſome principles ſhe inculcated in her two ſons, 
When a Campanian lady made once a ſhow of her 


jewels at Cornelia's houſe, and entreated her to fayour 


her with a ſight of her own, Cornelia produced her 


two ſons, ſay ing,“ Theſe arc the only jewels of which 


I]. can boaſt.” 8 

Coxx ELA Lex, de civitate, was enacted, in the year 
of Rome 670, by L. Corn. Sylla. 
Sulpician law, and required that the citizens of the 


eight newly clectcd tribes ſhould be divided among the 


35 ancient tribes. Another, de judiciis, in 673, by the 
ſame. It ordained, that the prætor ſhould always ob- 
ſerve the ſame invariable method in judicial procced- 


_ 4ngs, and that the proceſs ſhould not depend upon his 


will. —Another, de ſumptibus, by the ſame. It limited 
the expences Which generally attended funcrals.—Ano- 
ther, de re/:gione, by the ſame, in 677, It reſtored to 
the college of prieſts the privilege of chooſing the 


prieſts, which by the Domitian law had bcen lodged 


in the hands of the people. Another, de zuunicipiis, by 
the ſame ; which revoked all the privileges which had 
been ſome time before granted to the ſeveral towns 


that had altited Marius and Cinna in the civil wars. — 


Another, de magiſlratilus, by the ſame; which gave 
the power of bearing honours, and being promoted be- 
fore the legal age, to thoſe who had followed the in- 
tereſt of Sylla ; while the ſons and partizans of his 
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It confirmed the 


COR 


enemies, ho had been proſcribed, were deprived of Coraclia 


the privilege of ſlanding for any ofice in the ſtate, — 
Another, de magiſiratibus, by the fame, in 673. It 
ordained, that no perſon ſhout excreiſe the ſame office 
within ten years diſtance, or- be inveſted with two dit- 
ferent magiltracies in one year.—Another, de ua i- 
ſtratibus, by the ſime, in 673. It diveſted the tribunes 
of the privilege of making laws, 1:teriering, holdin 

aſſemblies, and receiving appeals. All ſuchas had been 
tribuncs were incapable of holding any other office in 


the ſtate by that law. — Another, de rajeftate, by the 


ſame in 670. It made it tre+ſon to lend an army ovt 
of a province, or engage in a war Without orders, 10 


influence the ſoldiers to ſpare or rauſom a captive ge- 


neral of the enemy, to pardon the leaders of robbers 
or Pirates, or for the abſence of a Roman citizen to a 
foreign court without previous leave. The puniſhment 
was ague & iguis interdiftio. — Another by the fame. It 


gave the power to a man accuſed of murder, either by 


poiſon, weapons, or falſe accuſations, and the ſetting 
fire to buildings, to chooſe whether the jury that tried 
him ſhould give their verdict cm or palam, viva voce 
or by ballot, Another by the ſame; which made it 
aqua & ignis iuterdictio to ſuch as were guilty of forge- 
ry, concealing and altering of wills, corruption, falſe 


2 
„Coruct. 


accuſations, and the debaſing or counterfeiting of the 


public coin. All ſuch as were acceſſary to this offence 
were deemed as guilty as the offender Another, de 
pecuniis repetundis ; by which a man convicted of pecu- 
lation or extortion in the provinces was condemned to 
{utter the aque C ignis interdiftio.—Another by the 
{ame ; which gave the power to ſuch as were ſent into 


the provinces with any government, of retaining their 


command and appointment wichout a renewal of it by 
the ſenate, as was before obſeryed.—Another by the 
ſame; which ordained, that the lands of proſcribed 
perſons ſhould be common, eſpecially thoſe ahout Vo- 
laterræ and Feſulæ in Etruria, which Sylla divided 
among his ſoldicrs.—Another by C. Cornelius tribune 
of the people, in 636. It ordained, that no perſon 


| ſhould be exempted from any law according to the ge- 


neral cuſtom, unleſs 200 ſenators were preſent in the 


ſenate ; and no perſon thus exempted could hinder 


the bill of his exemption from being carried to the 
people for their concurrence, Another by Naſſica, in 
582, to make war againſt Perſeus, ſon of Philip king 
of Macedonia, if he did not give proper ſalisfaction to 
the Roman people. . 

CORNELIAN. Sce CARNEIIAN. 
CORNER, in a general ſenſe, the ſame with 
ANGLE. 1 

CORNET, in the military art of the ancients, an 
inſtrument much in the nature of a trumpet ; which 
when it only ſounded, the enſigus were to march alone 
without the ſoldiers ; whereas, when the trumpet only 
ſounded, the ſoldiers were to move without the enſigns. 
The cornets and buccinæ ſounded the charge and re- 
treat; and the cornets and irumpets ſounded during 
the coarſe of the battle, Sec Plate CL. 


CoRNET, in modern military ceconomy, denotes an 
officer in the cavarly who bears the cnſign or colours 


of a troop. 
The cornet is the third officer in the company, and 
commands in the abſence of the captain and Icutenant. 


3 M 2 He 


Eorncyus 


Cormnuwurune 
pia. 
——ů —ͤ— 
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He takes his title from his enſigu, which is ſquare ; 
and is ſuppoſed to be called by that name from cornu, 
becauſe placed on the wings, which form a kind of 
points or horns of the army. Others derive the name 
from coronet ; alley ii, that it was the ancient cuſtom 
for theſe officers to Wear coronets or garlands on their 


heads. | 

CORNEUS, the name by which Linnæus calls a 
Lind of tin-orc, found in black columns, with irregular 
lies, aud terminating iu priſms. 

CORNICHE, CorrnisH, or CORNICE, in architec- 
ture, the uppermoſt meu. ber of the entablature of a 
column as that which crowns the order, Sce AKCHI- 
TECTUKRE, Chap. I. and the Plates. | 

Cox ICE, 1s allo uſed, iu general, for all little 
projectures iu maſonry or joinery, even where there 
arc no columns, as the corniche of a chinney, beau- 
fet, &c. | | 

Cornmur- Ring, a piece of ordnance, is that next 
from the muzzle-ring, backwaru, _ | | 

CORNICULARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in 
the Roman army, whoſe buſineſs was to aid and attit 
the military tribune in quality of a licutenant. Gees 

The craicularii went the rounds in licu of the rrt- 
bunc, viſited the watch, aud were nearly what the aids 
major arc in the French army. 

The denomination coruicularius was given them from 
a little horn, called crniculmu, Which they uſed in 


giving orders to the ſoldiers : though Salmaſius de- 


rives it from coriculum, the creſt of an head-picce; it 
being an obſervation of Pliny, that they wore iron or 
braſs horns on their hchacts ; and that theſe were 
called cornea, | 4 

In the Notitia Iinperti we ſind a 


kind of ſecretary or 
regiſter of the ſame name. 


is buſinels was io attend 


the judge, and enter down his ſentences and deciſions. 


"The critics derive the word, in this ſenſc, from cr- 
niculum, a little horn to put iuk in. | 
CORNICULUM (anc. geog.), a town of the Sa- 
bines, to the cat of Cruſtumerium, towards the Amid. 
It was burnt don by Tarquin ; but reſtored again, 
after the expulſion of the kings, (Florus). Now m 
ruins, called i/ Morte Gennaro, (Holſtenus), 
CORNISH DIAMOND, a name given by many peo- 
plc to the cryſtals found in dipping the mincs of tin in 
Cornwal, Sce CORxWAL, p. 462. col. 2. OE 
CORNIX, in ornithology, the trivial name of a 
ſpecies of CoRv Us. BY, 
CORNU. Sce Horn. 


Connu Amani, in natural hiſtory, ſoſſile ſhells, 


called alſo /crpert-ſtones, or fal- vues. 

They are found of all ſizes, from the breadth of a 
ſixpence, to more than two {ect in diameter; ſome 
of them rounded, others greatly compreſſed, and 
lodged in ditterent ſtrata of ftones and clays ; ſome a- 
gain are ſmooth, and others ridged in different man- 
ners, their ſtriæ and ridges being either ſtraight, irre- 
gularly crooked, or undulated. Sce SNAKE-Stune. 

Connu Gervi, Sce HARTSHORN, 

CORNUCOPIA, among the ancient pocts, a horn 
out of which proceeded plenty of all things; by a par- 
ticular privilege which jupiter granted his nurſe, ſup- 
poſed to be the goat Amalthea, The fable is thus 
11terrupted : That in Lybia there is a little territory 


ſhaped not unlike a bullock's horn, excceding fertile, 
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the berry monoſpermous. 


CO R 
given by king Ammon to his daughter Amalthea 
whom the poets feign to have been Jupiter's nurſe, 
In architecture and ſculpture, the cornucopia, or 
horn of plenty, is repreſented under the figure of a 
large horn, out of which iſſue fruits, flowers, &c, On 
meals, F. Joubert obſerves, the cornucopia is given 
to all deitics. | | | 
CORNUCOPLEA, in botany : A genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 4th or- 
der, Cramiua. The involucrum is monophy llous, fun- 
nel-ſhaped, crenated, and multiflorons ; the calyx bi- 
Valved ; corolla clic valved. Eels 
COENUS, COxxEL-TREE, CORNELTAN CHERRY, 
or DoG-weopD: A genus of the inonogynia order, 
belonging to the Lctrandria claſs of plauts; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 47th order, 
S bellt. The iuvolucrum is moſt frequently tetra- 
phy llous; the petals above the receptacle of the fruit 
104r; the fruit itfelf a bilocular kerncl. 
Species, Ot this genus there are five ſpecies; the 
molt remarkable are the following. 


, 


20 fett high, branching, and forming a large head, 


Cornuce- 
piæ 


Cornutia. 
— — 


1. Ihe mas, or 
cornelian cherry- tree, hath an upright trec- tem, riſing 


garnimned with oblong leaves, and {mall umbels or 


yellowith-green flowers at the ſides and ends of the 
branches, appearing carly in the ſpring, and ſuccced- 


ea by ſmall, red, cherry-like, catable, acid, fruit. 


2. Ihe ſanguinea, bloody-twig, or common dog- 


wood : hath an upright trec-flem, branching 10 or 14 


feet high, having blood-red ſhoots, garniſhed with ob- 


long pointed nervous leaves two inches long; and all 


the branches terminated by umbellate while flowers 
ſucceeded by black berries: of this there is a kind with 
varicgated leaves, 


3. The florida, or Virginian dog- 


Wood, hath a trec-ſtem branching 12 or 15 feet high, 
and fine red ſhovis garniſhed with large heart-ſhaped 


leaves; and the branches terminated by umbellate 
white flowers, having a large involuerum ſucceeded by 
dark red berries. Of this ſpecies there are ſeveral va- 
riecties, chiefly diftinguiſaed by the colour of their 
berries, Which are red, white, or blue. 

Culture. All the ſpecies may be propagated by 
ſeeds, which ought to be ſown in autumn, orherviic 
they will lie a year in the ground. When the plants 
come up, they ſhould be duly watered in dry weather, 
and kept clean from weeds. 
they may be tranſplanted into the nurſery ; and having 
remained there two or three years, they may then be 
removed to the places where they are to remain, The 
may alſo be propagated by ſuckers, of which they 
produce great plenty, or by laying down the young 
branches, 

 CORNUTIA, in botany : A genus of the angioſper- 


mia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of plants; 


and in the natural method ranking under the goth or- 
der, Jerſonatæ. The calyx is quinquedentated ; the 
ſtamina larger than the corolla; the ſtyle very long; 
There is but ene ſpecies, 
viz, the pyramidata, with a blue pyramical flower, 
and hoary leaves. It grows plentitully in ſeveral of 
the iſlands of the Welt Indies, alſo at Campeachy, 
and at La Vera Cruz. It riſes to the height of 10 
or 12 feet, with rude branches, the Ilcaves being placed 
oppoſite, The flowers are produced in ſpikes at 

| end 


The following autumn 


the 
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Cornwal. end of the branches, and are of a fiue blue colour, aud Aire. Its principal capes or head lands are ihe Cernwal, 
———— They uſually appear in autumn, and will ſometimes Land's-end, the Lizard, Cape Cornwal, Deadman's 


remain in beauty for two months or more, It is pro- 
pagated either by ſeeds or cuttings, and makes a fine 
appearance in the ſtove ; but is too tender to bear 
the open air in this country. 

CORNWAL, the molt weſterly county of England, 
bounded by the Engliſh channel on the ſouth, St 
George's channel on the weſt, the Briſtol channel on 
the north, andon the calt by the river Tamar, which 
ſeparates it from Devonihire. Its name is ſuppoſed by 
 ſmeto be compounded of carn, ſignifying © a rock” 
in the Britiſh language, and Cauls, or Maules, the 
name the Saxons pave to the Britons. Others, how- 
ever, think it is derived from the Latin coruu, or the 
Britiſh kern, „a horn ;*' on account of 1ts running out 
into the ſea ſome what in the form of a horn, Hither 
the ancient Britons (as well as in Wales) retired on 
the intruſion of the Saxons, where they oppoſed their 
further conqueſts, In this part of the iſland they 
formed a kingdom that exiſted for many years after, 
under different princes, amongſt whom were Ambro- 
ſius Aarclius, and the juſtly celebrated Arthur; nor 
were they ſubdued till the middle the 7th century, 


from which time Cornwal was conſidered as ſubject 


to the Weſt Sazon kings, who begun their ſovercigu— 
ty in 519, and continued it till 828, under 18 ſove- 
reigns, the laſt of whom was the great Egbert, who 
ſubdued all the others; and by uniting them, formed 


the kingdom of England, when this country was in- 


cluded in the county of Devon, then the gth diviſion; 
and that accounts ſor Alfred's not mentioning Corn- 
wal, which on forming rhe circuits after the Norman 


conqueſt, is included in the weſtern circuit, In 1337, 
Edward III. erected it into a dukedom, and inveſted 


with it Edward the Black Princz. But this, according 
to the expreſs words of the grant, is limited ro the 
firſt-born fon and heir, on which account Richard II. 
Was created duke of Cornwal by charter. So was 
Henry V. by his father Henry IV. Henry IV. de- 
livered the duchy to his ſon prince Edward, and 'Ed- 
ward IV. created his fon Edward V. duke of Cornwal, 
as did Henry VII. his fon, afterwards Henry VIII. 


upon the death of his elder brother Arthur. James I. 


created his ſon Henry duke of Cornwal, which title 
on his deceaſe came to his brother Charles. The el- 
deſt ſons of ſucceeding kings have enjoyed this title by 
inheritance, Theſe not only appoint the ſheriff, but all 
writs, deeds, &c. are in their name, and not in the 
King's; and they have alſo peculiar royalties and pre- 
rogative diſtinct from the crown, for which they ap- 
point the officers. This county is 80 miles Jong, 40 
broad, and 250 in circumference ; containing 960,000 
acres, and 126,000 inhabitants. It is divided into 
9 hundreds; has 27 market towns, 272. Launceſton, 
Truro, Falmouth, Helſton, Saltaſh, Bodmyn, St Ives, 
Tregony, Camelford, Fowey, St Germains, Penryn, 
Callington, St Anſtle, Eaſt Looe, Padſtow, St Co- 
lomb, Penſance, Gramponnd, Leſkard, Leſtwithicl, St 
Mawes, St Michael, Newport, Market Jew, Stratton, 
and Redruth ; 1230 villages, 161 pariſhes, 89 vica- 
rapes, provides 640 men tothe militia, and pays 8 parts 
of the land-tax. Its chief rivers are the Tamer, Fale, 
Cober, Looe, Camel, Fowe, Haile, Lemara, Kenic, 


head, Rame-head, &c. and a cluſter of iſlands, 145 in 
number, called the Scilly Illes, ſuppoſed formerly to 
have been joined to the main land, though now 30 
miles diſtant ; abounding with antiquities, particularly 
druidical. 

As Cornwal is ſurrounded by the ſca on all ſides 
except the eaſt, its climate is ſomew hat different fiom 
that of the other parts of Britain, The reaſons of 
this difference will be eaſily underſtood from what is 
obſerved concerning the climate of America, The 
ſummers in Cornwal are leſs hot, and the winters Iefs 
cold than in other parts of England, and the ſpring 
and harveſt are obicrved to be wore backward. High 
aud ſudden winds are alſo more commou in this than 
in other counties of England. The county is rocky 
and mountainous; but the mountains are rich in me— 
tals, eſpecially tin and copper. Thevalleys are very 
pleaſant and fertile, yielding great plenty both cf corn 
and paſture. The lands near the ſca-coalt are ma— 
nured and feriilized with ſea-weed, and a kind of ſand 


formed by the particles of broken thells as they are 


daſhcd againſt cach other by the ſea. Cattle of all 
{orts are ſmaller here than in the other counties of 
England ; avd the wool of the ſheep, which arc moſtly 
without horns, is very fine, and the fleſh, both of thein 
and of the black cattle, extremely delicate. The coun- 
ty is well ſupplied with fiſh from the ſea and the many 
rivers with which it is watered. The molt noted of 
the ſca-fiſh is rhe pilchard; of which prodigious quan- 


Utics are caught e to November, and export- 
p 


ed to different parts, e ecially io Spain. It is ſaid that 


a million have been ſometimes taken at a ſingle draught, 


The natives are remarkable for their ſtrength end ac- 
tivity, as well astheir dexterity in wreſtling, in which 
excrciſe the Corniſh hug is highly extolled, 
This county abounds in mines of- different metals 
and ſemimetals; but the principal produce is tin. 
The Phenicians early viſited theſe coaſts for this ar- 
ticle, ſome think 400 or 450 years before Chriſt ; aud 
the mines continued to be wrought with various {uc- 
ceſs at different periods. In the time of king John 
they appear to have yielded no great emolument; the 
right of working them being wholly in the king as 


earl of Cornwal, and the mines farmed by the Jews 


tor 100 marks; and according to this proportion the 
Ioth of it, L.6. 13s. 4d. is at this day paid by the 
crown to the biſhop of Exeter In the time of Rich- 
ard King of the Romans and earl of Cornwal, the tin- 
mines were immenſely rich, the Jews being farmed out 
to him by his brother Henry III. what intereſt they 
had was at his diſpoſal, The Spaniſh tin-mines being 
ſtopped by the Moors, and none diſcovered in Ger- 
many, the Malabar coaſt, or the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
Cornwal and its earls had all the trade of Europe for 
it, The Jews being baniſhed the kingdom, 18 Edw. I. 
they were again neglected till the gentlemen of Black- 
more, lords of ſeven tithings beſt ſtored at that time 
with tin, obtained of Edmund car] of Cornwal, ſon of 
Richard king of the Romans, a charter under his own 
ſeal, with more explicit grants of privileges, courts, 
pleas, parliaments, and the toll-tin or „5th of all the 
tin raiſed, At this time too the right of bounding or 

_ dividing 
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est appointed, or at lcaſt ajjuſteu. This charter was 
confirmed 33 Edward I. aud the Cornich ſcparated 
ſrom the Devouthire tinners, Their lis, particular- 
I; recited in Plowdcn's Commentarics, p. 237, were 
further explained, 50 Edw. III. confirmed and en- 
lurged by parliament, 8 Rich. II. 3 Ed. IV. I Ed. VI. 
1 and 2 V. and M. and 2 Eliz. aid the v hole ſo- 
cicty divided into four parts under one general warden, 
to do juſtice ia law aud equity, from wholc ſentence 
lics a appral to the duke of Cornwal in council, or 
ſor waut of a dake of Cornwall to the crown, Ihe 
Ird-warden appoints a vice-warden to determine all 
ſtannary diſputes every month: he alſo conſtitutes four 
{icyards, one for each of the precincts before men- 
tioned, who hold their courts every three weeks, and 
decide by jurics of tix perſons, with an appeal reſerved 
the vice-warden, lord warden, and lord of the prince's 
council. In difficult caſes the lord-warden, by com- 
1:ihon, ifſacs his precept to the four principal towns 
of the ſtannary diſtricts, who cach chooſe ſix members, 
aud theſe twenty-four ſtannators conſtitute the parlia- 
ment of tinners. Each ſtannator chooſes an aſliſtant, 
making a kind of ſtanding council in a different a- 
partment to give information to the prince. What- 
cver is enacted by the body of tinners muſt be ſigned 
by the ſtannators, the lord-warden, or his deputy, and 
by the duke or the King, and thenceforward has with 
regard to tin affairs all the authority of an act of the 
whole legiſlature. Five towns are appointed in the 
moſt convenient parts of the country for the tinners to 


bring their tin to every quarter of a year, Thele are 


Leſkard, Leſtwithicl, Truro, Helton, and Penſance, 
the laſt added by Charles II. for the conveniency of 
| the weſtern tinners, In the time of Henry VIII. 


there were but two coinages, at Midſummer and Mi- 


chaclmas: two more at Chriſtmas and Lady-day were 
addcd, for which the tinners pay an acknowledgement 
called Poſt groats, or 4 d. for every hundred of white 
tin then coined. The officers appointed by the duke 
allay it; and if well purificd ſtamp it by a hammer 
with the duchy ſeal, the arms of Richard earl of Corn- 
wal, a lion rampant G. crowned O. within a bordure 
of bezants S.; and this is a per miſſion to the coiner to 
ſell, and is called ching the tin, Every hundred of 
white tin ſo coined pays to the duke 45. The tin of 
the whole county, which, in Carew's time, in the laſt 
century, amounted to 30 or 40,000 I. yearly, has for 
24 years laſt paſt amounted one year with another 
to L. 130,000 or 190,000 ſterling. Of this the duke of 
Cornwal receives for his 4s. duty on every hundred of 
white tin above L. 10,000 yearly : the bounders or pro- 


prictors of the ſoil about th at a medium clear, or 


ahout L. 30,000 yearly ; the remainder goes to the 
«lyenturcs in the mine, who are at all the charge of 
working, Tin is found collected and fixed in lodes 
and floors, or in grains and bunches in the natural 
rock, or looſe and detached in ſingle ſeparate ſtones 
called 9125 or fireams, or in a conminucd courſe of ſuch 


ſtones called rhe berrhey! or living ſtream, or in an are- 


naccous pulverized ſtate. It is moſt eaſily diſcoyered 
Ly tracing the lo les by the ſcattered fragments of them 
called hade, by leave of the lord of the foil or the 
bo inder. The tin being divided among the lords and 
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Cornwal, dividing tin-grounds into ſeparate partitions for the 
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alventurers, is ſtamped and worked at the rill ; and Cernwal. 
being thus dreſſed is carried under the name of black wv — 


{: to the meitmg-houſe, where it is melted by Weiſh 
pit-coal, and poured into blocks of 320tb. weight, aud 
c:rricd tothe coinage town, Hlundic, a ſcarce metal 
or mineral ore, of a white, braſſy, or brown colour, is 
ſound in large quantitics, intermixed with tin, copper, 
and lead, aud fometimes by itfclf, Iron orc is found 
in Cornwal, but the working it docs not anſy cr. 
There is no richer copper, nor a greater variety any 


where than in this county. Silver, if really found 


here in the reigns of Edward I. and II. has been rare- 
ly ſound ſince, nor do the lead- mines anſwer. Very 
late diſcoverics have proved that Cornwal has more 
gold than was formerly imagined. What is called the 
Corniſh diamond is a figured cryſtal generally hexagonal 
and pyramidicel, or columnar, or both, of a fine clear 
water, and of all the baſtard diamonds in Britain 
clteemed the beſt, and ſome of different colours, black, 


yellow, &c. The clearer theſc arc, the better they will 


bear engraving for ſcals. 

In privileges and language Cornwal ſcems to be 
another kingdom. By 21 Elizabeth it was ordered 
that all duty on Corniſh cloth exported ſhould be re- 


mitted to every Engliſhman within the duchy of Corn- 
wal. This Was firſt granted by the black prince, 


in conſideration of their paying 4s. for the coinage of 


every hundred of tin: whereas Devonſhire pays no 


more than 8d. They have alſo by grant from Richard 
carl of Coruwal, confirmed 45 Henry III. frecdom to 
take ſand out of the ſea and carry it through the 
country for manure; whereupon in the following 
reign, on an inquiſition made, we find a complaint 
that Saltaſh had lately taken 12s. yearly for cach 
barge that carried ſand up the Tamar; whereas 
nothing ought to be demanded. They ſtill continue 
this ancient method of improving their land, carryin 
it ten miles up into the country, and great part © 
the way on horſes backs. Mr Ray ſuppoſes the vir- 
tue of this ſand depends chiefly on the ſalt mixed 
with it, which is ſo copious that in many places ſalt 
is boiled up out of a lixivium made of the ſea ſand ; 
and the reaſon why ſand when it has lain long in the 


ſun and wind proves leſs enriching and uſeful is, that 


the dews and rain evaporate great part of its alt, 
They had likewiſe a privilege of trading to all parts 
of the world, granted them by Charles J. in recom- 
pence of their loyalty, | | 
The number of boroughs in this ſmall county was 
ſurpriſingly increaſed by Edward VI. who added ſeven 
to the original ſix, Mary two, Elizabeth fix, making 
in all 21, ſending 30 members beſides the county two. 
Eight of theſe borouphs had an immediate or re- 
mote connection with the demeſne lands of the duchy ; 
the reſt belonged to religious houſes, or powerful fa- 
milics, or were old boroughs, which had legal immu— 
nitics granted to them by their princes or lords, | 
The Corniſh language is a dialect of that which 
til} the Saxons came in was common to all Britain, 
and more anciently to Ircland and Gaul; but the in- 
habitants of the iſland being diſperſed before thoſe 
conqueſts, and driven into Wales and Cornwal, and 
thence into Bretagne, the ſame language, for want of 
frequent interconrſe, became diftcrently pronounced 
and written, and in different degrees mixed with dif- 


ferent 
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ferent langaazes, Hence cane the Welſh, the Cure 
nich, and the Armoric dialects, whole radicals are ſo 
mach alike that they are knowa and admitted by the 
inhabitants of either country; bat the grammar ſo 
varied that they cannot converſe. The Corniſh is 
reckoned the molt pleaſing of the three. It was ſpo- 
ken ſo generally dowa to the reign of Henry VIII. 
that Dr John Moreman, vicar of Mynhinet, is ſaid to 
have been the firſt who taught his pariſhioners the 


Lord's prayer, the creed, and ten commandments 11 


Enpliſh, and at the Reformation the natives deſired 


the ſervice in Engliſh. The older people in ſome pa- 


riſhes retained their original language to the middle of 
the laſt century: and the lalt ſermon was preached in 
it in 1677. When Mr Ray was there, 1662, he could 
find but one perſoa who could write this language ; 
and it is now ſo nearly extinct, that Mr Barrington, in 
1753, could only find one old woman who could ſcold 
in it, and ſhe is ſince dead. 

CORODY. See REveENCE. 

COROLLA, amony botaniſts, the moſt conſpicuous 
part of a flower, ſurrounding the organs of generation, 
and compoſed of one or more flower- leaves, moſt com- 
monly called peta/s to diſtinguiſh them from the leaves 
of the plant; according as there is one, two, or three 
of theſe petals, the corolla is ſaid to be monopetalous, 
dipetalons, tripetalous, &c. 


COROLLARY is a conſequence drawn from ſome- 


thing already advanced or demonſtrated ; thus, it 
being demonſtrated that a triangle which has two 
equal ſides, has alſo two angles equal: this corollary 
will follow, that a triangle which has three ſides equal, 
has alſo its three angles equal. 1 
COROLLISTA, a name by which Linnæus di- 
ſtinguiſhes thoſe ſyſtematic botaniſts who have ar- 
ranged vegetables from the regularity, figure, number, 


and other circumſtances, of the petals, or beautiful co- 


loared leaves of the flower, The beſt ſyſtems of this 
kind are thoſe of Rivinus and Tournefort. The for- 
mer proceeds upon the regularity and number of the 
petals; the latter, with much more certainty, on their 
regularity and figure. | 
COROLLULA, a term uſed by botaniſts to ex- 
preſs the little partial lowers which make up the com- 
pound ones, | 
COROMANDEL, the caſtern coaſt of the penin- 
ſala on this fide the Ganges in Ali. It is bounded on 


2 : 
the north by Gulconda, on the eaſt by the bay of Ben- 
gal, on the ſouth by Madura, and on the weſt by Bil- 


nagar. This coaſt ſo much reſembles that of Orixa, 
that the Abbe Raynal chooſes to contider them as one, 
and gives to both the general name of Coromandel, 
Here an exceſſive heat reigns from the beginning of 
May to the end of October. It begins at nine in the 
morning, and continues till nine in the evening. Du- 
ring the night it is allayed by a ſea-breeze from the 
ſouth-eaſt; and moſt commonly this refreſhing gale 
begins at three in the afternoon. The air is leſs in- 
famed during the reſt of the year, though in all ſea- 
ſons it is very hot. It rains almoſt continually during 
the mouths of November and December, This immenſe 
tract is covered with a parched ſand for the extent of 
two miles, and ſometimes ouly one mile along the 
coaſt, | 

This country was at firſt neglected by the Europe- 


3 
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ber for building, 


COR 


aus for many reaſons. It was ſeparated by inaeceſ- 


lible mountains from Malaiar, where theſe bold ad- 


venturers cudeavoured to ſettle themſelyves. Spices 
and aromatics, which were the principal objects of 
their attention, were not to be found there, In ſhotr, 
civil qiſlentions had baniched from it tranquillity, ſccu— 
rity, and induſtry. At that period the empire of 
Biinagar, to which this vaſt country was ſubject, was 
falling to ruin. The governments of Viſapour, the 
Carnatic, Golconda, and Orixa, threw off their de pen— 
dence, and aſſumed the title of kings, Thoſe of 
Madura, Tanjore, Myſore, Gingi, and ſome others, 
likewiſe uſurped the ſovercign authority, though they 
retaincd their ancient title of Naict. I his revolution 
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had juſt happened when the Europeans appeared on 


the coaſt of Coromandel. The foreign trade was at 
that time inconſiderable; it conſiſted ouly of diamonds 
from Golconda, which were carricd to Calicut and 
Surat, and from thence to Ormus or Suez, whence 
they were circulated through all Europe and Aſia. 
Maſlulipatan, the richeſt and moſt populous city of 
theſe countries, was the only market that was known 
for linens; they were purchaſed at a great fair an- 
nually holden there by the Arabian and Malayan veſ- 
ſels that frequented that bay, and by caravans arrived 


from diſtant parts. The linens were exported to the 


ſame places with the diamonds. The fondnels for the 
manufactures of Coromandel which began to prevail 


here, inſpired all the European nations trading to the 


Indian ſeas with the reſolution of forming ſettlements 
there. They were not diſcouraged either by the dif- 
ficulty of conveying goods from the inland parts of the 
country, Where there was no navigable river; by 
the total want of harbours, where the ſea at one ſea- 
ſon of the year is not navigable ; by the barrenneſs of 
the coaſts, for the moſt part uncultivated and uninha- 
bited ; nor by the tyranny and fluctuating fate of the 
government, They thought that ſilver would be in- 
du{trioufly ſought after; that Pegu would furniſh tim- 
and Bengal corn for ſubſiſtence ; 
that a proſperous voyage of nine months would be 
more than ſufficient to complete their ladings; and 
that by fortifying themſelves they ſhould be ſecurc 
againſt the attacks of the weak tyrants that oppreſſcd 
theſe conntries, | | 

The firſt European colonics were eſtabliſhed near 
the thore. Some of them obtained a ſeitlement by 
force; molt of them were formed with the conſent 
of the ſovereigas; and all were confined to a very 
narrow tract of land. The boundaries of cach we:e 
marked ont by a hedge of thorny plants, which was 
their only deſcnce, In proceſs of time fortifications 
were raiſed; and the, ſecurity derived from them, 
added to the lenity of the government, ſoon increaſed 
the number of coloniſts. The ſplendor and indepen- 
dence of theſe ſettlements ſeveral times raiſed the jea- 
louſy of the princes in whoſe dominions they were 
formed ; but their attempts to demoliſh them proved 
abortive. Each colony increaſed in proſperity in pro- 
portion to the riches and the wiſdom of the nation 
that founded it. None of the companies that excr- 


ciſed an excluſive privilege beyond the Cape of Good 


Hope had any concern in theirade of diamoiids, This 
was always Icft to private merchants, and by degrees 
fell entirely into the handsof the Engliſh, or the Jews 

and 
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and Arinenians that lived under their protection. At 
preſent this grand object of luxury and induſtry is much 
reduced. The revolutions that have happened in In- 
doſtan have prevented people. from relorung to theſe 
rich mines; and the anarchy in which this uubappy 
country is plunged, leaves no room to hope that they 
will be again attended io. The whole of the com- 
merical operations on the coaſt of Coromandel is con- 
fincd to the purchaſe of cottons. The manufacturing 
of the white cottons bought there, differs ſo little from 
the Britiſh, that it would be ncither intereſting nor in- 
ſtructive to enter into a minute deſcription of it The 


_ proceſs uſed in making their printed cottons, which 


- OWC it to length of time, rather than to the fertility 


was at firſt ſervilely followed in Europe, has ſince 
been rendered more ſimple, and brought to greater 
perfection by the manufacturers, The painted cot- 
tons which are bought there, have not yet been al» 
tempted to be imitatcd. Nature has not given 
to Europeans the wild fruits and drugs neceſſary for 
the compolition of thoſe bright and indelible colours 
which conſtitute the principal merit of the Indian 
manufactures; nor has ſhe furniſhed them with the 
waters that ſerve to tix them. 


cottons ; either becauſe there are ſome niceties pecu- 
liar to certain proviaces, or becauſe different foils pro- 
duce different drugs for the ſame uſes, We ſhould 
lire the patience of our readers were we to trace the 
flow and painful progreſs of the Indians in the art of 
painting their cottons, It is natural to believe that they 


of their genius. What ſcems to authoriſe this conjec- 


tuce is, that they have Nopped in their improvements, 


and have not advanced a ſingle ſtep in the arts for 
many ages; whereas the Eyropeans have proceeded with 
amazing rapidity. From the rapid advanccs of the arts 


in the United States we may toon expect to ſce that branch 


flouriſh in this country. Indeed, were we to conſider on- 
ly the want of invention in the Indian, we ſhould be 


tempted to belicve, that, from time imm«morial, they 


have reccived the arts they cultivate from ſome more 
induſtrious nation; but when it is remembercd that 
theſe aris have a peculiar dependence on the mate- 
rials, gums, colours, aud productions of India, we 
cannot but be convinced that they arc natives of that 
country. It may appear ſomewhat ſurpriling that 
cottons painted with all ſorts of colours fhould be fold 
at ſo moderate a price, that they are almoſt as cheap 
as thoſe that have only two or three, But it mult be 
obſerved, that the merchants of the country ſell to all 
the companies a large quantity of cottons at a time; 


and thai the demand for cottous painted with various. 


colours makes but a ſma!l article in their aſſortments, 
as they are not much eſteemed in Europe, 

Though cottons of all forts are in ſome degree ma- 
mifacured through the whole country of Indoſtan, 
which extends from Cape Comorin to the banks of the 
Ganges; it is obſervable, that ihe fine forts are made 
in the caſtern part, ihe common ones in the centre, 
and rhe coarſe ones inthe moſt weſtern parts. Ma- 
nufatures are eſtabliſhed in the European colonies, 
and upon the coaſt : they are more frequent at the 
diſtance of five or ſix leagues from the ſea, where cot- 
ton is more cultivated, and proviſions are cheaper. 
The purchaſes made there are carried Zo or 30 leagues 

| 2 
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The Indians do not 
univerſally obſerve the ſame method in painting their 


vent for their commodities, 


COR 


farther in the country. The Indian merchants ſet- 
tled in the Kuropean factories have always the ma- 
nagement of (his buſineſs. The quantity and quality 
of the goods wantcd are ſcttled with theſe people : 
the price is fixed according to the patterns: and at 
the time a contract is made, a third or a fourth part 
of the money agreed on is advanced. This arrange- 
ment is owing, to the neceſſity theſe merchants them- 
ſclves are under of advancing money to the workmen 
by the partners or agents who are diſperſed through 
the whole country : of keeping a watchful eye upon 
them for fcar of loſing what they have advanced; and 


of gradually leflening the ſum, by calling for the cot- 


tons as faſt as they are worked off, Without theſe 
precautions, nothing could be depended on in an op- 
preſſive government, where the weaver cannot work 
on his own account, either becauſe his circumſtances 
will not permit, or becauſe he dares not venture to 
diſcover them for fear of exactions. The companies 
that have cither ſucceſs or good management, con- 


ſtantly keep the ſtock for one year in advance in their 


ſettlements, By this method they are ſure of having 
the quantity of goods they have occaſion for, and of 
the quality they chooſe, at the moſt convenient time; 
not to mention that their workmen, and their mer- 
chants, who are kept in conſtant employment, never 
leave them. Such nations as want money and credit 
cannot begin their mercantile operations till the ar- 
rival of their thips. They have only five or ſix months 
at moſt to execute the orders ſent from Europe. The 
goods are manufactured and examined in haſte ; and 
they are even obliged to take ſuch as are known to be 
bad, and would be rejected at any other time, The 


neceſſity they are under of completing their cargoes, 


and fitting out their veſſels before hurricanes come on, 
leaves no room for nicety of inſpection. It would be 
a miſtake to imagine that the country agents could be 
prevailed upon to order goods to be made on their 
account, in hopes of ſelling them with a reaſonable 
advantage to the company with whom they are en- 
gaged. For, beſides that the generality of them 
are not rich enough to embark in ſo large an nnder- 
taking, they would not be certain of finding their ac- 
count in it. If the company that employ them ſhould 
be hindered by unforeſeen accidents from ſending the 
uſual number of ſhips, theſe merchants would have no 
The Indians, the form 
of whoſe dreſs requires different breadths and lengths 
from thoſe of the cottons fabricated for our uſe, would 
not purchaſe them; and the other European compa— 
nies would be provided, or certain of being provided 
with whatcver the extent of their trade required, and 
their money enabled them to purchaſe, The plan of 
procuring loans, which was contrived to remedy this 
inconvenience, never has, nor can be uſeful. It has 
been a cuſtom, time i:nmemorial, in Indoſtan, for 
every citizen who borrows money, to give a written 
inſtrument to his creditor. This deed is of no force 
in a court of judicature, unleſs it is ſigned by three 
witnelles, and bears the day of the month and the 
year when it was made, With the rate of intereſt a- 
greed npon by the partics, If the borrower fails to 
fulfil his engagements, he may be arreſted by the 
lender himſelf, He is never impriſoned, becauſe 
there is no fear of his making his eſcape. He would 
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OR 
not even cat, without obtaining leave of his creditor. 
The Indians make a threc-fold divition of intereſt: 


Corona. one kind they call vice; another neither vie nor vir- 
ue; and a third, they ſay, is virtue. The firit is four 


er cent, 4 month; the ſecond two; and the third 
one. The laſt is, in their opinion, an ad of bene- 
ficence that only belongs to the moſt heroic minds. 
Yet, though the Europeans, who arc forced to bor- 
row, meet with this treatment, it is plain they can- 


not avail themſelves of the indulgence without being 


involved in ruin. 

The foreign trade of Coromandel is not in the hands 
of the natives. In the weſtern part, indecd, there 
are Mohammedans known by the name of Chalias, 


who, at Naour and Porto-Nuovo, ſend out ſhips to 


Acken, Merguy, Siam, and the eaſtern coaſt. Beſides 
velicls of conſiderable burden employed in theſe voy- 
ages, they have ſmaller embarkations for the coaſting 
trade for Ceylon aud the pearl fiſhery. The Indians 
of Maſlulipatan turn their attention another way. 


- They import from Bengal white callicoes, which they 
dye or print, and ſcll them again at the places from 


whence they had them, at 35 or 40 per cent, advan- 


tage. Excepting theſe tranſactions, which are of very 


little conſequence, the whole trade 1s veſted in the 


Europcans, who have no partners but a few Banians 
and Armenians ſettled in their colomes. The quanti- 


ty of callicoes exported from Coromandel to the dif- 
ferent ports of India, may be computed at 3500 bales, 


Of theſe the French carry 800 to Malabar, Mocha, 


and the iſle of France ; the Enpliſh, 1200 to Bombay, 
Malabar, Sumatra, and thePhilippine Iſlands; aud the 
Dutch 1500 to their different ſettlements. Except 
500 bales deſtined for Manila, cach of the value of 100 
guineas, the others are of ſuch an ordinary Kind that 
they do not exceed 30 guineas at prime coſt ; ſo that 
the whole number of bales do not amount to more than 
about L. 150,000. : 

Coromandel furniſhes Europe with 9500 bales : 800 
of which are brought by the Danes, 2500 by the 


French, 3000 by the Engliſh, and 3200 by the Dutch. 


A couſiderable part of theſe callicoes are dyed blue, 


or ſtriped blue and red for the African trade, The 
others are fine mua{lins, printed callicoes, and handker- 


chiefs from Maſſulipatan, or Paljacate. It is proved 
by experience that each of theſe bales coſts only about 
L. 42 Sterling; conſcquently they ought to bring in 
to the manufactory where they are wrought near 
L. 360,000. The payments are not entirely made in 
ſpecic, either iu Europe or Aſia ; we give in exchange, 
cloths, iron, lead, copper, coral, and ſome other ar- 
ticles of leſs value. On the other hand, Aſia pays 


with ſpices, pepper, rice, ſugar, corn, and dates. All 
theſe articles taken together may amount to about 


L. 210,000; and from this calcnlation it follows, that 
Coromandel receives annually from Europe about 
L. 300,000 in money. The Britiſ1, Who have acquir- 
cd the ſame ſuperiority on this coaſt that they have 
clfewhere, have formed on it ſeveral ſettlements, 
CORONA, among anatomiſts, denotes that edge of 
the glaus penis where the preputium begins. | 
Corona, or Halo, in optics, a luminous circle, ſur- 
rounding the ſun, the moon, the planets, or fixed ſtars, 
Sometimes theſe circles are white, and ſometimes co- 


loured, like the rainbow. Sometimes one only is vi- 
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ſible, and ſometimes ſeveral concentric coronas make 
their appearance at the ſametime. Thoſe which have 
been ſeen about Sirius and Jupiter were never more 
than three, four, or five degrees in diameter; thoſe 
which ſurround the moon are, alſo, ſoinetimes no more 
than three or five degrees; but theſe, as well as thoſe 
which ſurroand the ſan, are of very different magni- 
tudes, viz. of 120 Oo, 220 35', 300 o, 380 o, 410 
2', 45? O0, 469 247, 4 C', and 90%, or even larger 
than this. Their Ci-meters alſo ſometimes vary du- 
ring the time of oblervation, and the breadths both of 
the coloured and white circles are very diſterent, viz. 
of 2, 4, or 7 degrees, 2 

The colours of theſe coronas are more dilute than 
thoſe of the rainbow; and they are in a different or- 
der, according to their fize. In thoſe which Newton 
obſerved in 1692, they were in the following order, 
reckoning from the inſide. In the innermoſt were 
blue, white, and red; inthe middle were purple, blur, 
green, yellow, and pale red; in the ontermoſt, pale 


blue and pale red. Mr Huygens obſerved red next 


Corona, 
—ͤ — 


the ſun, and a pale blue outwards, Sometimes they 


are red on the inſide and white on the outſide. M. 


Weidler obſerved one that was yellow on the inſide 
and white on the outſide. In France, one was obſcr- 
ved in 1683, the middle of which was white; after 
which followed a border of red; next to it was blue, 
then green, and the outermoſt circle was a bright red. 
In 1728, one was ſeen of a pale red outwardly, then 


followed yellow, and then green, terminated by a 


white. | | 

Theſe coronas are very frequent. In Holland, M. 
Muſchenbroeck ſays, 50 may be ſeen in the day-time, 
almoſt every year; but they are difficult to be obſer- 
ved, except the eye be ſo ſituated, that not the body 


of the ſan, but only the neighbouring parts of the 


heavens can be ſeen, Mr Middleton ſays, that this 
phenomenon 1s very frequent in North America ; for 


that there is generally one or two about the ſun every 


week, and as many about the moon every month. 
Halos round the ſun are very frequent in Ruſſia, M. 


Epinus ſays, that from the 23d of April 1758, to the 


20th of September, he himſelf had obſerved no leſs 


than 26, and that he has ſometimes ſcen twice as ma- 


ny in the ſame ſpace of time. 
Coronas may be produced hy placing a lighted can- 


dle in the midſt of ſteam in cold weather. Alfo, if 


glaſs windows be breathed upon, and the flame of a 
candle be placed ſome feet from it, while the ſpecta- 
tor 1s alſo at the diſtance of ſome fect from another 
part of a window, the flame will be furrounded with 
a coloured halo. And if a candle be placed behind a 
glais receiver, when air is admitted into the vacuum 
within it, at a certain degrec of denſity, the vapour 
with which it is loaded will make a colonred halo 
round the flame. This was obſerved by Otto Gue- 
ricke. In December 1756, M. Muſchenbroeck ob- 
ſerved, that when the plaſs windows of his room 
were covered with a thin plate of ice on the inſide, 
the moon appcaring through it was ſurrounded with 


a large and variouily coloured halo; and, opening 


the window, he ſound that it aroſc intirely from that 

thin plate of ice, for none was ſcen except through 
It. 

Similar, in ſome reſpects, to the halo, was the re- 

- 44. Ee warkable 
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Mount Pichinca, in the Cordilleras. When the ſun 
4% juſt riling behind them, ſo as to appear white, 
ah ot them law his own thadow projected upon it, 
ald no other, The diſtance was ſuch, that all the 
parts of the ſhadoiy were calily diſtinguilhable, as the 
erm, the leg, aud the head; but what ſurpriſcd them 
1191, was, that the head was adorued with a kind of 
olory, conittinz of three or four ſuall concentric 
C9 vs, of a very lively colour, cach exhibiting all 
tic varictics of the primary rainbow, and having the 
circle of red/on the outfiic, Tic intervals between 
thefe circles continued equal, though the diameters of 
them all were conſtantly changing. The laſt of them 
was very fait, and ata confiderable diſtance was ano- 
ther great white circle, which ſurrounded the whole. 
As ucar as M. Bonpuer could compme, the diameter 
of the firſt of theſe circles was about 53 degrees, that 
of the ſecond 11, that of the third 17, and fo on; 
but the diameter of the white circle was about 76 de- 
grers. This phenomenon never appearcd but in 2 
cloud confiſting of frozen particles, and neyer in drops 
of rain like the rainbow3 When the ſun' was not in 
the horizo1i1, on part of the white circle was viſible, as 
M. Bonguer frequently obſerved afterwards, _ 
Similar allo to this curious appearance was one that 
was obſerved by Dr M'Fait in Scotland. This gen- 
tleman obſerved a rainbow round his ſhadow in the 
miſt, when he was upon an eminence above it. In 
this fit ation tac whole country round ſcemed, as it 
were, buried under a vaſt deluge, and nothing but the 
tops of diſtant hills appeared here and there above the 
flood ; fo that a man would think of diving down in- 
to it with a kind of horror. In thoſe upper regions 
the air, he ſays, 13 at that time very pure and agree- 
able to breathe in. At another time he obſerved a 
double range of colours round his ſhadow in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, The colours of the outermoſt range were 
broad and very diſtin, and every where about two 
tet diſtant from the thadow, Then there was a 
darkich interval, and after that another narrower range 
of colours, cloſely turrounding the ſhadow, which was 
very much contracted. This perſon ſcems to think 
that theſe ranges of colours are cauled by the inflec— 
tion of the rays of light, the ſame that occaſioned the 
ring of light which ſurrounds the {ſhadows of all bo- 
dies, oblerved by M. Maraldi, and this author“. But 
the prodigious varicty with which theſe appearances 
are exhibited ſeems to thow that many of them do not 
reſilt from the general lawsof reflexion, refraction, or 
innection, belonging to tranſparent ſubſtances of a 
large maſs; but upon the alternate reflexion and 
tranſnilfion of the different Kinds of rays, peculiar to 
ſubſt ances reduced tothe form of thin plates, or con- 
liſting of ſeparate and very minute parts, But where 
the dimenſions of the coronas are pretty conſtant, as 
in the uſual and larger halo, which is about half the 
diameter of the rainbow, they may, perhaps, be ex- 


plained on the general principles of refraction only. 


Deſcartes obſerves, that the halonever appears when 
jt rains: fro which he concludes that this phenome— 


noi is occaſioned by the refraction of light in the 


round particles of ice, Which are then floating in the 
atmoſphere; and though theſe particles are flat when 


466 J 
markalut appeArauαν,²hich M. Bouguecr deſcribes, as 
oplerved by himſelf and his compauions on the top of 


ration of the halo is ſimilar to that of the rainbow, If, 


CY.K 


they fall to the groand, he thought they muſt be pro- Corona. 
tube rant in the middle, before their decent; and ac IC 
cordiug to this protuberanc he imagi.cd that the di- 


meter of the halo would vary.—la treating of me- 
tcors, Gaiicndi ſuppoſed that a halo is the ſame thing 
with the rainbow, the rays of light being in both 
caſcs iwice refracted and once retlected within each 
drop of rain or vapour, and that all the ditcrence 
there is between them ariſes from their different ſitu- 
ation with reſpect to the obſerver. For, whereas, 


when the ſun is behind the ſpectator, and conſequent- 


ly the rainbow before him, his cye is in the ceutre of 
the circle; when he views the halo, with his face to- 
wards the ſun, his eye is in the circumference of the 
circle; ſo that according to the known principles of 
geometry, the angle under which the object appears 
in this cale, miſt be juſt half of what it is in the other. 


Though this writer ſays a great deal upon the ſubject, 


and endeavours to give reaſons why the colours of the 
halo are in a different order to thoſe of the rainbow, 
he docs not deſcribe the progreſs of the rays of light 
from the ſun to the eye of the ſpectator when a halo 
is formed by them, and he gives no figures to explain 
his ideas. N | 

Dechales, alſo, endeavours to fhow that the gene- 


ſays he, aſphere of glaſs or cryſtal, AB, (n 1.) fullof Plate 


water, he placed in the beams of the ſun ſhining from 
C, there will not only be two circles of colourcd light 


on the ſide next the fun, and which conſtitute the two 


rainbows; but there will alſo be another on the part 
oppoſite to the ſun, the rays belonging to which meet- 
ing at E, afterwards diverge, aud form the coloured 
circle G, as will be viſible, it the light that 1s tranſ- 


mitted through the globe be received on a piece of 


white paper. The colours alſo will appear to an eye 


placed in any part of the ſurface of the cone FEG. 
Meaſuring the angle FEH, he found it to be 23 de- 


grees, They were only the extreme rays of this cone 
that were coloured like thoſc of the rainbow, 

This experiment he thonght ſufficiently illuſtrated 
the generation of the halo; ſo that whenever the tex- 
ture of the clouds is ſuch, as not entirely to intercept 


the rays of the ſun or moon, and yet have ſome de- 
gree of denlity, there will always be an halo round 
them, the colours of the rainbow appearing in thoſe 


drops which are 23 degrees diſtant from the ſun or 
moon. 
the halo will be the circle DFE, DBE being 46 de- 
grees, or twice 23. Ry 


The reaſon why the colours of the halo are more 


dilate than thoſe of the rainbow, he ſays, is owing 
principally to their being formed not in large drops of 
rain, but in very ſmall vapour; for it the drops of 
water were large, the cloud would be fo thick, that 
the rays of the ſun could not be regularly tranſmitted 
through them'; and, on the other hand, he had obſer- 
ved, that when the rainbow is formed by very thin 
vapours, the colours hardly appear. As for thole cir- 
cles of colours ich are ſometimes ſeen round candles, 


it was his opinion that they are owing to nothing 


but moiſture on the eye of the obſerver; for that he 
could never produce this appearance by means of va— 
pour only, if he wiped his eyes carefully; and he had 


obſeryed that ſach circles are yitible to ſome perſons 


aud 


If the ſun be at A, and the ſpectator in B, 
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and not to others, and to the ſame perſons at one time 


and not another. 


The moſt conſiderable of ali the theories reſpecting 
halos, and that which has met with moſt favourable 
and the longeſt reception, is that of Mr Huygens. 
Sir Iſaac Newton mentions it with reſpect, and Dr 
Smith, in his Complete Syſtem of Optics, does not ſo 
much as hint at any other, The occaſion of M. Huy- 
gens publiſhing his thoughts on this ſubject, was the 
appearance of a halo at Paris, on the 12th of May 
1667, of which he gave an account in a paper read at 
the Royal Academy in that city, which was afterwards 
tranſlated, and publiſhed in the Engliſh Philoſophical 
"Tranſactions, and which may be {cen in Lowthorp's 
Abridgement, Vol. II. p. 189. But this article contains 
nothing more than the heads of a diſconrſe, which he 
afterwards compoſed, but never quite finiſhed, on this 
ſabject ; and which has been tranſlated, with ſome ad- 


ditions, by Dr Smith, ſrom whom the following ac- 


count is chiefly extracted. 

Our philoſopher had been firſt engaged to think 
particularly upon this ſubject, by the appearance of 
five ſuns at Warſaw, in 1658; preſently after which, 
he ſays, he hit upon the trae cauſe of halos, and not 
long after of that of mock ſuns alſo. e 

To prepare the way for the following obſervations, 
it muſt be remarked, that if we can conceive any kind 
of bodies in the atmoſphere, which, according to the 
known laws of optics, will, either by means of reflec- 
tion or refraction, produce the appearance in queſtion, 
when nothing elſe can be fonnd that will do it, we 
muſt acquieſce in the hypotheſis, and ſuppoſe ſuch bo- 


dics to exiſt, even though we cannot give a ſatisfactory 


account of their generation. Now, two ſuch bodies 
are aſſumed by Mr Huygens ; one of them a round 
ball, opaque in the centre, but covercd With a tranſpa- 
rent ſhell; and the other is a cylinder, of a ſimilar 
compoſition. By the help of the former he endea- 
yours to account for halos, and by the latter for thoſe 
appearances which are called mock ſuns, Thoſe bo- 
dies which Mr Huygens requires, 1n order to explain 
theſe phenomena, are not, however, a mere aſſump- 
tion ; for ſome ſuch, though of a larger ſize than his 
parpoſe requires, have been actually found, conſiſting 
of ſnow within and ice without. They are particu- 
larly mentioned by Deſcartes. | a 
The balls with the opaque kernel, which he ſup- 
poſed to have been the cauſe of them, he imagines 
not to exceed the ſize of a turnip-ſeed ; but, in order 
to illuſtrate this hypotheſis, he gives a figure of one, of 
a larger ſize, in ABCDEF, (ne 3.) repreſenting the 
kernel of ſnow in the middle of it. If the rays of 
light, coming from GH, fall upon the fide AD, it is 
manifeſt they will be ſo refracted at A and D, as to 
bend inwards ; and many of them will ſtrike upon 
the kernel EF. Others, however, as GA and HD, 
will only touch the ſides of the kernel; and being 
tgain refracted at B and C, will emerge in the lines 
BK, CK, croſſing each other in the point K, whoſe 
neare!t diſtance from the globule is ſomewhat leſs than 
its apparent diameter. If, therefore, BK and CK be 
produced towards M 2nd L, (ne 4.) it is evident 
that no light can reach the eye placed within the angle 
LKM, but may fall upon it when placed out of that 
angle, or rather the cone repreſented by it. 


For the ſame rezſon, every other of theſe globules Cerca, 
will have a thadow behind it, in which the light ofthe 7 


poſes to have conſiſted of ſoft ſnow, and to 
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jun will not be perceived. It the eye be at N, and 
that be conceived to be the vertcx of a cone, the des 
of which NR, N, are parallel to the ſides of the 
former cone KL, KM, it is cvident that none of the 
globules within the cone MR can fend any rays of 
the ſun tv the eye at N, But any other globult ont 
of this cone, as X, may ſend thoſe rays, which are 
more refracted than XZ, to the eye; to that this 
will appear enlightened, while thoje within the cone 
will appear obſcure, It is evident from this, that 
a certain area, or ſpace, quite round the {an, mutt 
appear dark; and that the ſpace next to this arca 
Will appear luminous, and more ſo in thoſe parts that 
are neareſt to the obſcure area; becauſe, he ſeys, it 
may caſily be demonltrated, that thoſe globules which 
are nearelt to the cone MR cxhibit the largeſt image 
of the ſun. It is plain, alſo, that a corona ought to. 
be produced in the ſame manner whatever be the 
ſun's altitude, becauſe of the ſpherical figure of the 
globules | | 

To verify this hypotheſis, our philoſopher adviſes 
us to expole to the ſun a thin glaſs bubble, filled With. 
waler, and, having ſome opaque ſubſtance in the ceu— 
tre of it; and he ſays we ſhall find, that we ſhall not 
be able to ſce the ſun through it, unleſs at a certain 
diſtance from a place oppoſite to the centre of it; but 
as ſoon as we do perceive the light; the image of the 
ſun will immediately appear the brighteſt, and coloured 
red, for the ſame reaſon as iu the rainbow. | 

Theſe coronas, he ſays, often appcar about the 
moon; but the colours are ſo weak as to appear only 
white, Such White coronas he had alſo ſeen about 
the ſun, when the ſpace within them appeared ſcarce 
darker than that without, This he ſuppoſes to hap- 
pen where there are but ſew of thoſe globules in the 
atmoſphere ; for the more plentiful they are, the moze 
lively the colours of the halo appear ; at the ſame time 
alſothe arca within the corona will be the darker, 


The apparent diameter of the corona, which is gene— 


rally about 45 degrees, depends upon the ſize of the 
dark kernel; for the larger it is with reſpect to the 
whole globule, the larger will be the dark cone be— 
hind it. 1 
The globules that form theſe halos, Mr Huygens ſup- 
= been 
rounded by continual agitation in the air, and thawed 
on their outfides by the heat of the ſan, | 
To make the diameter of the halo 45 degrees, he 
demonſtrates that the ſemidiameter of the plobule muſt 
be to the ſemidiameter of the kernel of ſnow very nears 
ly as 1000 to 4%0; and that to make à corona of 100 


degrees, it muſt be as 3co0o to 680. 


Mr Weidler, in his Commentary on parhelia, pub- 
liſhed at Wiriemburgh in 1733, obſerves that it is 
very improbable that ſach globules as Mr Huypens's 
hypotheſis requires, with nuclei of ſuch preciſe pro- 
portion, ſhould exiſt ; and if there were ſuch bodies, 
he thinks they would be too ſmall to produce the eſ- 
ſects aſcribed to them. Belides, he obſerves that ap- 
pearances exactly ſimilar to halos are not uncommon, 
where fluid vapours alone are concerned ; as when a 
candle is placed behind the ſteam of boiling water in 
froſty weather, or1n the midſt of the vapour iſſuing 

+-N..2 copiouſſy 
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Corona. copiouſiy from a bath, or behind a receiver when the 
— air is ſo ch rarefied as to be incapable of ſup porting 


the Water it contains. The rays of the ſun twice re- 
Aetted and twice refracted within ſmall drops of water 
arc ſaſkcienr, he ſays, without any opaque kernel, to 
produce all thc appearances of the halos that have the 
red light towards the ſun, as may be proved by Cxperi- 
ment. Tha: the diameter of the halos is generaily half 
of that of the ratibow, he accounts for as Gallend1 did 
before him, | 

M. Marriotte accounts for the formation of the ſmall 
coronas by the tranſmiſſion of light through aqueous 
vapours, where it ſulfers two refractions, without any 
intermediate reflection. He ſhows that light which 
comes to the eye, after being refracted in this man- 
ncr, will be chiefly that which falls pon the drop 
nearly perpen« dicular; becauſe more rays fall upon 
an given quantity of ſurface in that fituation, fewer 
of them are reliected with ſmall degrees of obliquity, 
and they are not ſy much ſcatte red after retraction. 
The red will always be uttermoſt in theſe coronas, 
as conſiſting of rays which ſuffer the leaſt refraction. 
And whereas he had 9 10 When the clouds were dri— 
yen briſkly Ly the wind, halos round the moon, vary- 
ing fr quently in their diameter, being ſometimes of 
two, ſometimes of three, and fometimes of four de- 
prees ; ſometimes allo being coloured, ſornecmes only 
white, and ſometimes diſappearing entirely; he con- 
cluded that all theſe variations aroſe from the difter— 
ent thickneſs of the clouds, through which ſometimes 
more and ſometimes leſs light was tranſniicted. He 
ſ1ppoled, alſo, that the light which formed them 
might ſometimes be refiecte d, and at other times re- 
fracted. 
ders of colours, he imagined that they were produced 
by ſmall picces of ſnow, which when they begin to 
diſſolve, ſorm figures u. hich are a litile convex towards 
their extremities, Sometimes, alſo, the ſnow will be 
meltcd in different ſhapes; and in this caſc, the co- 
lours of {everal halos will be intermixed and contuſed ; 
and ſuch, he ſays, he had ſometimes obferved round 
the ſun. | 


M. Marriottc then proceeds to explain the larger co- 


ronas, namely thoſe that are about 45 deprecs in dia- 
meter, and for this purpoſe he has recourſe to cqui— 
Ie priſnis of ice, in a certain poſition with re- 
{pet to the ſun; and he takes pains to tract the pro- 
orel(s of the rays of lighi for this purpoſe : but this hy- 
potheſis is very improbable, In ſome caſes he thought 
that thele large coronas were cauſed by hail-ſtoncs, 
of a pyramidal figure ; becauſe after two or three of 
them had been ſcen about the ſun, there fell the ſame 
day ſeveral ſuch pyramidal hail-ſtones, M. Mariotte 


explains parhelia by the help of the fame ſuppoſitions. 


Sce PARHE IA. 

Sir Iſaac Newton does not appear to have given 
any particular attention to the ſubject of hajos, but he 
has hinted at his ſentiments concerning them occaſio— 
nally ; by which we perceive that he conſidered the 
larger and leſs variable appearances of this kind as 
produced according to the common laws of refraction, 
but that the leſs and more variable appearances de- 


Pe 1d upon the ſame cauſe with the colours of thin 
plates. 


He concludes his — of the rainbow with 
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the followingobſcrvation on halos and parhelias.“ The 
light ich comes through drops of rain by LWO re- 


As 10 thoſe Coronas Winch Conti of [WO Or- 
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fractions, without any retlection, ought to appear the 
ſtrongeſt at the diſtance of about 26 degrees from 
the ſun, and to decay gradually both Ways 2s the di- 
ſtance from him increaſes. And the {ame is to be un- 
derſtood of light tranſmitted through ſpherical hail- 
ſtones : and if the hail be a little flatted, as 1t often 
is, the tranſmitted light may be fo trong, at a little 
leſs diſtance than that of 26 degrees, as to form a halo 
about the fun'or moon ; which halo, as often as the 
ha!l-{tones are duly figured, may be coloured, and then 
it maſt be red within by the leaſt refrangible rays, 
and blue without by the moſt refrangible ones ; c{pe- 
cially if the hail-ſtoncs have opaque globules of ino 
in their centres to intercept the light within the halo, 


as Mr Huypens has obſerved, and make the inſide of 
it more diftinctly defined than it would otherwiſe be. 


For ſuch hail-ſtones, though {pherical, by terminating 
the Iight by the ſnow, may make a halo red within, 
and colburleſs without, and darker within the red than 
without, as halos uſe tobe. For of thoſe rays which 
paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the red-making ones will be 
the Jeaft refracted, and ſo come to the cye in the 
ſtraighte ſt lines.“ 

dome farther thoughts of Sir Iſaac Newton's on the 


ſubject of halos we find ſubjoined to the account of 


his experiments ol: the colours of thick plates of glaſs, 
which he conceived to be ſimilar to thoſe which are 
cxhibited by thin ones. „As light reflected by a lens 


quick-filvered on the back fide makes the rings of the 


colours above deſcribed, fo (he ſays) it ought to make 
the like ring in paſſing through a drop of water. At 


the firſt reflexion of the rays within the drop, ſome 


colours 0:1ght to be tran{mitted, as in the caſe of a 
lens, and others to be reflected back to the eye. For 
inſtance, if the diameter of a ſmall drop or*globule of 
water be about the 5codth part of an inch, ſo that a 
red- making ray, in paſſing through the middle of this 
globale, has -250 fits of caſy tranſmiſſion within the 
zlobule, and all the red-making rays which are at a 
certain diſtance from this middle ray round about it 
nave 249 fits within the globule, and all the like rays 
at a certain farther diſtance round about it have 245 


fits, and all thoſe at a certain farther diſtance 247 fits, 


and ſo on, theſe concentric circles of rays, after their 
tranſmiſſion, falling on a white paper, will make con- 
centric rings of red upon the paper: ſuppoſing the 
light which paſſes through one fingle globule ſtroug 
enough to be ſenſible, and in like manner the rays of 
other colours will make rings of other colours. Sup— 
poſe now that in a fair day the ſun ſhould ſhine through 
a thin cload of ſuch globules of water or hail, and that 
the globules are all of the ſame ſize, the fun ſcen 


through this cloud ought to appear ſurrounded with 


the like concentric rings of colours, and the diameter 
of the firſt ring of red ſov1d be 7: degrees, that of the 
ſecond 10%, that'of the third 129 33, and according 
as the globules of water are bigger or 3275 the ring 
ſhould be leſs or bigger.“ 

This curious theory our author informs us was con— 
firmed by an obſervation which he made in 1692. He 
ſaw by reflexion, in a veſſel of ſtagnating water, three 
halos, crowns, or rings of colours about rhe ſun, like 
threc little rainbows Concentric to his body. The co- 
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purple and blue within, and pale red without, and 
green in the middle. And thoſe of the third were 
pale blue within, and pale red without. Theſe crowns 
incloſed one another immediately, ſo that their colours 
proceeded in this continual order from the ſun out- 


ward; blue, white, red; purple, blue, green, pale 


yellow, and red; pale blue, pale red. The diameter 
of the ſecond crown, meaſured from the middle of 
the yellow and red on one fide of the ſun, to the 
middle of the ſame colour ou the other fide, was 95 
degrees or thereabouts, The diameters of the firit 
and third he had not time to meaſure ; but that of the 
firſt ſeemed to be about five or fix degrees, and that 
of the third about twelve. The like crowns appear 
ſometimes about the moon: for in the beginning of 
the year 1664, on February 19th at night, he ſaw two 
ſuch crowns about her. The diameter of the firſt, 
or innermoſt, was about three degrees, and that of 


the ſecond about five degrees and a half, Next about 


the moon was a circle of white; and next about that 
the inner crown, which was of a bluith green within, 
next the white, and of a yellow and red without ; 
and next about theſe colours were blue and green on 
the infide of the outer crown, and red on the outlide 


At the ſame time there appeared a halo at the di- 
ſtance of abont 220 35' from the centre of the moon. 
It was elliptical ; and its long diameter was perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, verging below fartheſt from the 
moon, He was told that the moon has ſometimes 
three or more concentric crowns of colours encompaſ- 


ſing one another next about her body. The more 


equal the plobules of water or ice are to one another, 
the more crowns of colours will appear, and the co» 
lours will be the more lively. The halo, at the di- 
ſtance of 22!, degrees from the moon, is of another 
fort. By its being oval, and more remote from the 
moon below than above, he concludes that it was 
made by reſract ion in ſome kind of hail or ſnow floating 
in the air in an horizontal poſture, the refracting angle 


being about 50 or 60 degrees. Dr Smith, however, 
makes it ſufficiently evident, that the reaſon why this 
| halo appeared oval, and more remote from the moon 


towards the horizon, is a deception of fight, and the 
ſame with that which makes the moon appear larger 
in the horizon. | | N 

Dr Kotelnihow, having, like Dr Halley, made very 
accurate obſeryations to determine the number of poſ- 
{ble rainbows, conſiders the coloured halo which ap- 
pears about a candle as the fame thing with one of 
theſe bows which is formed near the body of the ſun, 
but which is not viſible on account of his exceſſive 
ſplendor. | 

Laſtly, M. Muſchenbroeck concludes his account of 
coronas with obſerving, chat ſome denſity ef vapour, 
or ſome thickneſs of the plates of ice, divides the light 


in its tranſmiſſion through the ſmall globules of water, 


or their interſtices, into its {ſeparate colours: but what 
that denſity was, or what was the ſize of the particles 


which compoſed the vapour, he could not pretend to 
determine. 
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Corona. lours of the firſt, or innermoſt crown, were blue next 


w—— the ſun, red without, and white in the middle, between 
| the blue and red. Thoſe of the ſecond crown were 
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CoRoNa, among botanifts, the names given by ſome Corona, 


to the circumference or margin of a radiated com- 


pound flower. It correſponds to the radius of Lin- Coronelli. 


neus; and is exemplificd in the flat, tongue-ſhaped 
petals which occupy the margin of the daily or ſun- 
flower. 

Corona Auſtralis, or Meridionalis, Southern Crown, 
a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars 
in Ptolemy's catalogue are 13, in the Britiſh catalogue 
I2. | N 

CoRonA Borealis, the Northern Crown, or Garland, 
in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemi- 
ſphere, Whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are eight, 
in Tycho's as many, and in Mr Flamſtead's 21. 

Corona Imperialis, in conchyology, a name given by 
ſome authors to a Kind of voluta, differing from the 
other ſhells of that family, by having its head orna- 
mented with a number of points, forming a fort of 
crown. See VOLUTA, . 
_ CORONAL, in anatomy, the firſt ſuture of the 
ſkull. See ANATOMY, n' 13. | | 3 55 

CORONALE s, the ſame with the os frontis. See 
ANATOMY, no 12. | 

CORONARY vEssELs, in anatomy, certain vel- 
ſels which furniſh the ſubſtance of the heart witl 
blood. : 

CoRONARY Arteries, are two artcries ſpringing out 
of the aorta, before it leaves the pericardium. Sec 
ANATOMY, n' 122, and 123. 

CoRoNnARY Vein, a vein diffuſed over the exterior 
ſurface of the heart, Sce ANATOMY, ne 122. 

Stomachic CORONARY, A vein inſerted into the trunk 
of the ſplenic vein, which, by uniting with the me- 
ſenteric, forms the vena porta. Sce ANaTony, 19123 

CORONARIA, in botany, the 1oth order of 
plants in Linnæus's Fragments of a natural method, 


Under this name, inſtead of the more obvious one 1. 


bac, Linnæus collects a great number of genera, moſt 
of which furniſh very beautiful garden - flow ers, viz. al- 
buca, cyanclla, fritillaria, helonias, hyacinthus, hypo- 


xis, lilium, melanthium, ornithogalum, ſcilla, lia, 


agave, aletris, aloe, anthericum, aſphodelus, bronclia, 
burmannia, hemerocallis, poliauthes, tillandſia, vera- 
trum, yucca. _ | | 
CORONATION, the ceremony of inveſting with 
a crown, particularly applied to the crowning of kings, 
upon their ſucceeding to the ſovereignty, See KING. 
CORONZ (auc. geog.), a town of Bceotia, near 
mount Helicon, and the lake Copais, ſituated on an 
eminence ; famous for the defeat of the ' Athenians 
and Bœotians by Apelilaus.—Another Coronæ of 
Theflaly, having Narthacium to the eaſt, and Lamia 
near the Sperchius, to the north, (Ptolemy), 
CORONE (anc. geog.), a town of Meſſenia, ſitu- 
ated on the ſea giving name to the Sinus Coronzus, 
(Pliny) , now Goffo di Coron. Pauſanias takes it to 
be the A-pea of Homer; but Strabo Thrria, and Pliny 
P:daſus, now Coron, in the territory of Belvidere, in 
the Morea. E. Long. 22. Lat. 36. 30. | 
CORONELLI (Vincent), a famous geographer, 
born at Venice. His {kill in the mathematics having 
brought him to the knowledge of the count d'Eftrees, 
his eminence employed him in making globes for 
Louis XIV. With this view Coronelli ſpent ſome 


time 
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Eoroner. time at Paris; and left a great number of plobes 


＋＋＋= (there, which are eſtcemed, 


times fewer. 


In 1685, he was made 
coſmographer to the republic of Venice: and four 
years after, public proteſlor of geography. He ſound- 
ed an academy of coſmography at Venice; and died 
iu that city in 1718. He publithed above 400 geo- 
graphical charts, zu abridgement of coſmopraphy, ſc- 
veral books on geography, and other works. 
CORONER /coronator), an ancient officer in Eng- 
land, fo called becatſe he hath principally to do un 
pleas of the crown, or ſuch wherein the king is more 
immediately concerned. And in this light, the lord 
chief juſtice of the King's bench is the principal coro- 
ner iu the kingdom; and may, if he pleaſes, exerciſe 


But there are alſo particular coroners for cvery county 


of England; vſually four, but ſometimces ſix, and fome- 
This officer is of equal authority with 
the ſheriif; aud was ordained, together with him, to 
keep the peace when the carls gave vp the wardthip 
of the county. | | 

He is choſen by all the frecholders of the county 
court; and by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter 1. it was e- 


nated, that none but lawful and diſcreet Knights ſhould 


be choſen; but it ſcems now ſufficient if a man have 


lands engugh to be made a knight, whether he be really 
knighted or not : for the coroner ought to have an 


eſtate ſufficient to maintain the dignity of his office, 


and anſwer any fines that may be made upon him for 
his miſbehaviour ; and, if he hath not enough to an- 
Twer, his fine ſhall be levicd on the county, as a pu- 
niſhment for electing an inſufficicnt officer. Now, 
indecd, through the culpable neglect of gentlemen of 
property, this office has been ſuffered to fall into dif- 


repute, and get into low and indigent hands; ſo that 
although formerly no coroners would be paid for ſer- 
ving their country, and they were by the aforeſaid 


ſtztute of Weſtminiſter t. expreſsly forbidden to take 
a reward under pain of great forfeiture to the king; 
yet for many years paſt they have only deſired to be 
choſen for the ſake of their perquiſites; being allow- 
ed fces for their attendance by ſtatute 3 Hen. VII. 
c. I. Which Sir Edward Coke complains of heavily, 
though ſince his time thoſe fees have been much en- 
larged. | | 

The coroner is choſen ſor life ; but may be removed, 
either by being made ſhcrift or choſen verderor, which 
are offices incompatible with the other; and by the 
ſtatute 25 Geo. II. c. 29, extortion, neglect, or miſbe- 
Haviour, are alſo made cauſes of removal. 

The office and power of a coroner are alſo, like 
thoſe of the ſheriff, cither judicial or miniſterial ; but 
principally judicial. This is in great meaſure aſcer- 
tained by ſtatute 4 Edw. I. De cis coronatoris ; and 
conliſts, firſt, in inquiring, when any perſon is ſlain, or 
dies ſuddenly, or in priſon, concerning the manner of 
his death. And this muſt be ſuper viſum corporis ; for 
if the body is not found, the coroner cannot fit, He 
muſt alſo ſit at the very place where the death hap- 
pened. 
{ive or ſix of the ncighbouring towns, over whom he 
is to preſide, If any be found guilty by this inqueſt 
of murder, he is to commit to priton for farther trial, 
and is alſo 10 enquire concerning their lands, goods, 


and chattels, which are forfeited thereby; but whe» 
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And his inquiry is made by a jury from four, 
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ther it be murder or not, he muſt inquire whether 
any dcodand has accrucd to the King, or the lord of 
the ſranchiſe, by this death ; and muſt certify the 


whole of this inquilition to the court of king's-bench, 


or the next aſſizes, Another branch of his office is to 
inquire concerning ſhipwrecks; and certify whether 
wreck or not, and who is in poſſeſſion of the goods. 
Concerning treaſure-trove, he is allo io inquite con- 
cerning the finders, and Where it is, and whether any 
one be ſuſpected of having found and concealed a 
treaſure; „ and that may well be perceived (ſaith the 
old ſtatute of Edw. I.), where one liveth riotouſly, 
hwwiiting taverns, and hath done ſo of long time;“ 
whereupon he might be attached and held to bail up- 
on this ſuſpicion only. | 

The miniſterial office of the coroner is only as the 
ſheriff's ſubſtitute, For when juſt exception can be 
taken to the ſherit?, for ſuſpicion of partiality (as that 
he is intercited in the ſuit, or of kindred to either 
plaintiff or defendant), the proceſs muſt then be a- 


wWarded to the coroner, inſtcad of the ſneriff, for cxe- 


cution of the King's writs. 
CORONET. Sce Crown. 


Coronet, 


Corporal. 
—ͤ—— 


Co RON ET, or cornet, of a horſe, the loweſt part 


of the paſtern, which runs round the coffin, and is di- 
ſcinguihed by the hair joining and covering the upper 
part of the hoof. | | 

CORONILLA, jointed poduzd Ccturtæ: A genus 


of the decaudria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs | 


of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 


32d order, Papilionacee. I he calyx is bilabiated, with 


two ſegments above coalited; the vexillum ſcarce any 
longer than the alæ; the legumen much contracted be- 
tween the ſeeds, To this genus Linneus alſo joins 


the emerus, or ſcorpion ſena; though Mr Miller makes 


it a diſtinct ſpecies, There are 11 ſpecics, all of them 


plants of conſiderable beauty, with very bright yellow 


flowers. All of them, however, are rather too ten- 
der for this climate, except the emerus. This ſpecies 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching numerouſly ſix or 
eight ſcet high, cloſely garniſhed with winged leaves 


of three pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one; 


and, at the tides of the branches, numerous long flower- 
ſtalks, each ſupporting two or three Jarpe yellow 
flowers of the papilionaceous kind, ſucceeded by long- 


1th pods ; it is caſily propagated by ſeeds, and like- 


wile by layers or cuttings. The leaves of this plant are 
eſtee med laxative, and uſed as a ſubſtitute for common 


ſena in ſome parts of Europe. A dye is procured by 


fermentation from the leaves, like that of indigo, 
CORONOID, and ConDYLo1D, proceſſes. 
ANATOMY, ne 26. 
CORPORA caveERNOSA, in anatomy, two ſpon- 


See 


gious bodies, called alſo corpora nerveſa and corpus 


Spongioſum. 


Sec ANATONY, p. 738, col. 2. 
Compo Hyramidalia, are two protuberances of the 


under part of the cerebellum, abont an inch long; 1a 


called from their reſemblance to a pyramid. See Aw 


NATOMY, 11? 124. 


\ CorPorA Striata, See ANATONY, p. 758, col. 1. 


CORPORAL, an inferior officer under a ſergeant, 
in a company of foot, who has charge over one of the 


diviſions, places and relicves centinels, and keeps good 
order in the corps de garde: he alſo receives the 
word from the interior rounds, which paſſes by his 


corps 
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Corporal, corps de garde, This officer carries a fuſce, and is 
Corpora- commonly an old ſoldicr: there are generally three 


corporals in cach company. | 


— CLoRPoRit of a Ship of War, an officer under the ma- 


ſter at arms, employed to teach the officers the ex- 
erciſe of ſmall arms, or of muſketry ; to attend at the 
gang. way, on entering ports, and obſerve that no ſpi- 
rita0us liquors are brought into the ſhip, unleſs by ex- 
epreſs leave from the officers. He is alſo to extinguiſh 
the fire and candles at eight o'clock in winter and 
nine in ſummer, when the evening gun is fired ; and 
to walk frequently down in the lower decks in his 
watch, to ſce that there are no lights but ſuch as are 
under the charge of proper centinels. 

CoRPORAL (Corporale), is alſo an ancient church- 
term, lignifying the ſacred linen ſpread under the cha- 
lice in the eachariſt and mals, to recieve the fragments 


of the bread, if any chance to fall. Some ay, it was 


pope Euſebius who firſt enjoined the uſe of the corpo- 
ral; others aſcribe it to St Silveſter. It was the cuſ- 
tom to carry corporals, with ſome ſolemnity, to fires, 


and to heave them againſt the flames, in order to ex- 


tinguiſn them. Philip de Comines ſays, the pope 
made Louis XI. a preſent of the corporale, whereon 


my lord St Peter ſung mals. 


CORPORATION, a body politic or incorporate, 


ſo called, becauſe the perſons or members are joined 
into one body, and are qualified to take, graut, &c. 


Of corporations there is a great variety ſubſiſting, 


for the advancement of religion, of learning, and of 


commerce; in order to preſerve entire and for ever 
thoſe rights and immunities, which, if they were 
granted only to thoſe individuals of which the body 
corporate is compoſed, would upon their death be ut- 


terly loſt aud extinct. To ſhow the, advantages of 
theſe incorporations, let us conſider the caſe of a col- 


lege in either of the univerſities, founded ad ſ!udendum 
ct erand'in, for the encouragement and ſupport of re- 
ligion and learning, If this was a mere voluntary aſ- 
ſembly, the individuals which compoſe it night in- 


decd real, pray, ftady, and perform ſcholaſtic exer- 


ciſes together, ſo long as they could agree to do fo: 
bat they could neither frame, nor receive, any laws or 
rules of their con duct; noue at leaſt which would 


have any binding force, for want of a coercive power 


to create a ſiſticient obligation. Neither could they 
be capable of retaluing any privileges or immanities : 
for, if ſuch privileges be attacked, which of all this 


unconnected aſſembly has the right or ability to de- 


fend them? And, when they are diſperſed by death 
or otherwile, how ſhall they transfer theſe advanta- 


ges to another ſet of ſtudents, equally unconnected as 


themſelves? So alſo, Wich regard to holding eſtates 
or other property, if land be granted for the purpoſcs 
of religion or learning to 20 individuals not incorpo— 
rated, there is no legal way of continuing the pro- 
perty to any other perſons for the ſame purpoſes, but 
by endleis conveyances from one to the other, as of- 
ten as the hands are changed. But when they are 
confolidated and united into a corporation, they and 
nir ſucceſſors are then conſidered as one perſon in 
le: a3 one perſon, they have one will, which is col- 
letcl from the ſenſe of the majority of the indivi- 
dazls:; this one will may eſtabliſh rules and orders for 
the reg lation of the whole, which are a ſort of mu- 


nicipal laws of this little republic; or rules and ſta» Corpora- 


tutes may be preſcribed to it at its creation, which are 


then in the place of natural laws : the privileges and Blackſt, 
immunities, the eſtates and polleſſions, of the corpo- Comment, 


ration, when once veſted in them, will be for ever 
veited, without any new conveyance to new ſucceſ- 
lions; for all the individual members that have exiſt 
ed from the foundation to the preſent time, or that 
ſhall ever hereafter exiſt, are but one perſon in Jaw, 
a perſon that never dies: in like manner as the river 
Thames is ſtill the fame river, though the parts which 
compole it are chanping every inſtant, 
The honour of originally inventing theſe political 
conſtitutions entirely belongs to the Romans. They 
were introduced, as Plutarch ſays, by Numa; who 
finding, upon his acceſſion, the city torn to pieces by 
the two rival factions of Sabines and Romans, thought 
it a prudent and politic meaſure to ſubdivide theſe 
two into many ſmaller ones, by inſtituting ſeparate 
ſocieties of every manual trade and profeſſion. The 
were afterwards much conſidered by the civil law, in 
which they were called unzverſ/tates, as forming one 


whole out of many individuals; or collegia, from be- 


ing gathered together: they were adopted alſo by the 
canon law, for the maintenance of ccclelaſtical diſci- 
pline ; and from them the ſpiritual corporations are 
derived. But our laws have conſiderably refined and 
improved upon the invention, according to the uſual 
genius of the Engliſh nation : particularly with regard 
to ſole corporations, conſiſting of one perſon only, of 
which the Roman lawyers had no notion ; their maxim 
being that „“ tres faciunt collegium :“ though they 
held, that if a corporation, originally conſiſting of 
three perſons, be reduced to one, “ (1 univerſitas ad 
unum redit,“ it may ſtill ſabſiſt as a corporation, „“ et. 
ſtet nomen univerſitatis.“ by: 

As to the ſeveral ſorts of corporations, the firſt di- 
viſion of them is into aggregate and file, Corporations 
aggregate conſiſt of many perſons united together into 
one ſocicty, and are kept up by 4 perpetual ſucceſſion _ 
of members, ſo as to continue for ever svof which kind 
are the mayor and commonaliy of a city, the head and 


fellows of a college, the dean and chapter of a cathe- 


dral church. Corporations ſole conſiſt of one perſon 
only and his ſuccetlors, in ſome particular Nlatiun, who 
are incorporated by law, in order to pive them ſome 
legal capacities and advantages, particularly that of 
perpetuity, which in their natural perfons they could 


not have had. In this ſenſe the king is a ſole corpora- 


tion: to is a biſhop: ſo are ſome deans and prebenda- 


ries, diſtinct from their ſeveral chapters: and ſo is every 
parſon and vicar. And the neceſſity, or at leaſt, uſe 


of this inſtitution will be very apparcut, if we conſider 
the caſe of a parſon of a church, At the original en- 
dowment of parith-churches, the frechold of the church, 
the church-yard, the parſonage-houſe, the glebe, and 
the tithes of the pariſh, were veſted in the then par- 
ſon by the bounty of the donor, as a temporal recom- 
pence to him for his ſpiritual care of the inhabitants, 
and with intent that the ſame emoluments thould ever 
afterwards continue as a recompence for the ſame care. 


But how was this to be effeted? The frechold was 


veſted in the parſon; and, it we ſuppoſe it veſted in 
his natural capacity, on his death it might deſcend to 
bis heir, and would be liable to his debts and incum- 

brances ; 


tion. 


Blackft, 
Comment, 


COR 


ſome trouble and expence, to convey theſe rights to 
the ſucceeding incumbent. The law theretore has wiſe- 
ly ordained, that the parſon, guatenus pariſon, ſhall ne- 
ver dic, any more than the king ; by making him and 
his ſucceſſors a corporation. By which means all the 
original rights of the parſonage are preſerved entire to 
the ſucceſſor ; for the preſent incumbent, and his pre- 


deceſſor who lived ſeven centuries ago, are in law one 


and the ſame perſon; and what was given to the one 
was piven to the other alſo, 5 
Another diviſion of corporations, either ſole or ag- 
gregate, is into eccleſiaſtical and lay. Eccleſiaſtical cor- 
porations are where the members that compoſc it are 
entirely ſpiritual perſons ; ſuch as biſhops ; certain deans 
and prebendarics; all arehdeacons, parſons, and vicars; 


which are ſole corporations: deans and chapters at 
preſent, and formerly prior and convent, abbot and 
. monks, and the like, bodies aggregate. 
erected for the furtherance of religion, and perpetu- 
ating the rights of the church. — Lay corporations are 


Theſe arc 


of two ſorts, civil and eleemsſynary, The civil are ſuch 
as are erected for a variety of temporal purpoſes. The 


king, for inſtance, is made a corporation to prevent in 


general the poſlibility of an interreguum or vacancy of 
the throne, and to 23238 the poſſeſſious of the crown 
entire; for, immediately upon the demiſe of one king, 
his ſucceſſor is in full poſſeſſion of the regal rights and 
dignity. Other lay corporations are erected for the 
good government of a town or > rag yen diſtrict, as a 
mayor and commonalty, bailiff and burgeſſes, or the 
like : ſome for the advancement and regulation of ma- 
nufactures and commerce; as the trading companies 
of London and other towns: and ſome for the better 
carrying on of divers 1pecial purpoſes; as church-war- 
dens, for conſervation of the goods of the pariſh ; the 
college of phyſicians and company of furgeons in Lon- 


don, for the improvement of the medical ſcience; the 


royal ſociety for the advancement of natural know- 
ledge; and the ſociety of antiquarians for promoting 
the ſtudy of antiquities. 
ſuch as arc conſtituted for the perpetual diſtribution of 
the free alms, or bounty, of the founder of them to 
ſuch perſons as he has directed. Of this kind are all 
hoſpitals for the maintenance of the poor, ſick, and 
impotent; and all colleges, both 4 univerſities and 
% of them: which colleges are founded for two pur- 
poſes: 1. For the promotion of piety and learning by 


proper regulations and ordinances. 2. For imparting 


aſli ſtance to rhe members of thoſe bodics, in order to 
enable them to proſecute their devotion and ſtudies 
with greater caſe and aſſiduity. And all theſe elee- 


moſynar / corporations are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, lay, and 


not eccleſiaſtical, even though compoſed of eccleſtaſti- 
cal perſons, and although they in ſome things partake 
of the nature, privileges, and reſtrictions of eccleſi- 
aſtical bodies. | = 
__ Having thus marſhalled the ſeveral ſpecies of cor- 
porations, let us next proceed to conſider, 1. How 
corporations in general may be created. 2. What arc 


their powers, capacities, and incapacities. And, 3. How 


they may be ditlolved, | 
I. Corporations, by the civil law, ſcem to have 


been created by the mere act and voluntary aſſocia- 


2 


1 2 1 


Corpora- brances: or at beſt the heir might be compcllable, at 


univerſal agreement of the whole community, 


The eleemoſynary ſort are 


COR 


tion of members; provided ſuch convention was Cerpora- 


not contrary to law, tor then it was icitum collegium. 
It docs not appear that the prince's conſent was ne- 
celiary to be actually given to the foundation of them; 
but merely that the original founders of theſe volun- 
tary and friendly ſocieties (for they were little more 
than ſuch) ſhould not cſtabliſh any meetings in oppo- 
ſition to the laws of the (tate. | 


tion. 


— penn mmmned 
Llackſi. 


Comment. 


But in England the King's conſent is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to the erection of any corporation, cither im- 
pliedly or cxpreſsly given. 


The king's implied con- 


ſent is to be found in corporations which exiſt by force 


of the common law, to which former kings are 


ſuppoſed to have given their concurrence ; common 


law being nothing clſe but cuſtom, ariſing from the 
Of 
this fort are the king himſelf, all biſhops, parſons, vi- 
cars, church-wardens, and ſome others ; who by com- 
mon law have cver been held (as far as our books can 
ſhow us) to have been corporations, virtute oficit ; and 
this incorporation is ſo inſeparably annexed to their 
offices, that we cannot frame a complete legal idea of 
any of theſe perſons, but we muſt alto have an idea of 
a corporation, capable to tranſmit his rights to his ſuc- 
ceſlors, at the ſame time. Another method of impli- 
cation, whereby the king's conſent is preſumed, is as 


to all corporations by preſcription, ſuch as the city of 


London and many others, which have exiſted as cor- 
porations, time whereof the memory of man runneth 
out to the contrary ; and therefore are looked upon in 
law to be well created. For thongh the members 
thereof can thow no legal charter of incorporation, 
yet in caſes of ſuch high antiquity the law preſumes 
there once was one; and that by the varicty of acci- 
dents, which a length of time may produce, the char- 
ter is loſt or deſtroyed. The methods by which the 
kings conſent is expreſsly given, arc either by act of 


parliament or charter, By act of parliament, of which 


the royal aſſent is a neceſſary ingredient, corporations 
may undoubtedly be created : but it is obſeryable, that 


moſt of thoſe ſtatutes, which are uſually cited as ha- 


ving created corporations, do either confirm ſuch as 
have been before created by the king; as in the 
caſe of the college of phyſicians, erected by charter 
Io Hen. VIII. which charter was afterwards confirm - 
ed in parliament; or, they permit the king to ere ct a 
corporation in futuro with ſuch and ſach powers; as is 
the caſe of the bank of England, and the ſociety of rhe 
Britiſh fiſhery. So that the immediate creative act is 


uſually performed by the king alone, in virtue of his 


royal prerogative. - 
_ All the other methods therefore whereby corpora- 


tions, exiſt, by common law, by preſcription and by 


act of parliament, are for the moſt part redncible to 
this of the king's letters patent, or charter of incor- 
poration, The king's creation may be performed by 
the words creams, erigimus, fundamus, ircorporamus,or 
the like. Nay it is held, that if the king grants to a 
ſet of men to have gi/dam mercatyriam, „ a mercantile 
meeting or aſſembly,“ this is alone ſufficient to incor- 
porate and citabliſh them for ever. | 

The king (it is ſaid) may grant to a ſubje& the 
power of erccting corporations, though the contrary 
was formerly held: that is, he may permit the ſub- 
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by the common law: nor is even this in all caſes ſuf- Corpora- 


COR TT 4993 } 


-Corpora- j ect to name the perſons and powers of the corporation 
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alium, facit per ſz. In this manner the chancellor of 
the univerſity of Oxford has power by charter to erect 
corporations; and has actually often exerted it in the 
erection of ſeveral matriculated companies, now ſub- 


ſiſting, of tradeſmen ſubſervient ta the ſtudents. 


When a corporation is erected, a name mult be gi- 
ven to it; and by that name alone it mult ſue aud be 
ſucd, and do all legal acts. | 

II. After a corporation is ſo formed and named, it 
acquires many powers and rights, which we are next 
to conſider, 
parably incident to every corporation; which incidents, 
as ſoon as a corporation is duly erected, are tacitly an- 
nexed of courſe. As, 1. To have perpetual ſucceſ- 
This is the very end of its incorporation : for 
there cannot be a ſucceſſion for ever without an incor- 
poration; and therefore all aggregate corporations 
have a power neceſſarily implied of electing members 
in the room of ſich as go off, 2, To ſue or be ſued, 
implcad or be impleaded, grant or receive, by its cor- 
porate name, and do all other acts as natural perſons 
may. 3. To purchaſe lands, and hold them, for the 
benefit of themſclves and their ſucceſſors: which two 


arc conſequential to the former. 4. To have a com- 


mon ſeal. For a corporation, being an inviſible body, 
cannot manifeſt its intentions by any perſonal act or 
oral diſcourſe: it otherwiſe acts and ſpeaks only by 
its common ſeal. For though the particular members 


may expreſs their private conſents toany act, by words, 
or ſigning their names, yet this does not bind the cor- 


poration; it is the fixing of the ſcal, and that only, 
which unites the ſeveral aſſents of the individuals who 


_ compoſe the community, and makes one joint aſſent 


of the whole. 5. To make by-laws or private ſtatutes 


for the better government of the corporation; which 


are binding upon themſelves, unleſs contrary to the 
laws of the land, and then they are void. Bur no 


trading company is with us allowed to make by-laws 
which may affect the king's *prerogative or the com- 


mon profit of the people, under penalty of L. 30, un- 
leſs they be approved by the chancellor, treaſurer, 
and chief juſtices, or the judges of aſſize in their cir- 
cuits: and even though they be ſo approved, (till, if 
contrary to law, they are void. Theſe five powers 
are inſcparably incident to every corporation, at leaſt 
to every corporation aggregate: for two of them, 
thouph they may be practiſed, yet are very unneceſ- 
ſary to a corporation fole; viz. to have a corporate 
ſeal to teſtify his ſole aſſent, and to make ſtatutes for 
the regulation of his own conduct. 

_ Corporations have a capacity to purchaſe lands for 
themſclves and ſucceſſors ; but they are excepted out 
of the ſtatute of wills; ſo that no deviſe of lands to 2 
corporation by will is good ; except for charitable uſcs, 
by ſtatute 43 Eliz. c. 4. which exception is again preat- 
ly narrowed by the ſtatute 9 Geo. II. c. 36. And alſo, 
by a great varicty of ſtatutes, their privilege even of 
purchaſing from any living granter is much abridped ; 
ſo that now a corporation, cither eceleſiaſtical or lay, 
muſt have a licence from the king to purchaſe, before 
they can exert that capacity which is veſted in them 

Vor. V. | 


Some of theſe are necetlarily and, inſe- 


and ſuch proceedings, 
law, for the purpoſes of the ſtate, in the reigns of king 


in their corporate capacity, may, like theſe of natural 
perſons, be reduced to this ſingle one; that of acting 
up to the end or deſign, Whatever it be, for which 


they were created by their founder. 


III. How corporations may be diſſolved. Any par- 
ticular member may be disfranchiſed, or loſe his place 
in the corporation, by acting contrary to the laws of 
the ſociety, or the laws of the land: or he may reſign 


it by his own volantary act. But the body politic may 


alſo iifelt be diiſolved in ſeveral ways; which diflolu- 
tion is the civil death of the corporation: and in this 


tion. at his pleaſure, but it is really the king that erects, ficient. Theſe ſtatutcs are generally called the ſtatutes tion. 
2531 and the ſubject is but the inſtrumeut; for though none of mortmain. Sec MORTMAIN, . Black. © 
— * but the king can make a corporation, yet gu facit per The general duties of all bodies politic, conſidered Command; 


caſe their lands and tenements mall revert to the per- 


ſon, or his heirs, who granted them to the corpora- 
tion: for the law doth aunex a condition to every 
ſuch grant, that if the corporation be diflolved, the 
granter thall have the lands again, becauſe the cauſe 


of the grant faileth. The grant is indeed only during 


the life of the corporation ; which may endure for 


ever; but when that life is determined by the diſſo- 


lution of the body politic, the granter takes it back by 
reverſion, as in the cale of cvery other grant for life. 
The debts of a corporation, either to or from it, are 


totally extinguiſhed by its difſojution; ſo that the 


members thereof cannot recover, or be charged with 
them, in their natural capacities: agrecable to that 


maxim of the civil law, Si guid univerſitati debetur, ſin. 
gulis non debetur ; nec, quod debit univerſitas, ſinguli da- 


bent. 

A corporation may be diſſolved, 1. By act of par- 
liament, which is boundleſs in its operations. 2. By 
the natural death of all its members, in caſes of an ag- 
gregate corporation. 3. By ſurrender of its franchiſcs 
into the hands of the king, which is a kind of ſuicide, 


4. By forfeiture of its charter, through negligence or 


abuſe of its franchiſes; in which caſe the law judges 
that the body politic has broken the condition upon 
which it was incorporated, and thereupon the incor« 
poration is void. And the regular courſe is to bring 


an information in nature of a writ of quo warranto, 


to inquire by what warrant the members now exer- 
ciſe their corporate power, having forfeited it by ſuch 
The exertion of this act of 


Charles and king James II. particularly by ſcizing the 
charter of the city of London, gave great and juſt of- 
fence; though perhaps, in ſtrictneſs of law, the pro- 
ceedings in moſt of them were ſufficiently regular: but 
the judgment againſt that of London was reyerſed by 
act of parliament after the revolution; and by the ſame 
ſtatute it is enactcd, that the fraichiſes of the city of 


London ſhall never more be forfeited for any cauſe 


whatſoever, And becauſe by the common law cor- 
porations were diſlolyed, in caſe the mayor or head 


_ officer was not duly elected on the day appointed in the 


charter or eſtabliſhed by preſcription, it is now pro- 
vided, that for the future uo corporation ſhall be diffol- 
ved upon that account; and ample directions are gl- 
ven for appvinting a new officer, in caſe there be no 
clection, or a void one, made upon the charter or pre- 
ſcriptive day. 
Corporation AQ, is that which prevents any perſon 
3 0 | from 


Corporcal 
Corvus, 
— — 


. 


the French, ſignifying any part that projects or ad- 


COR 
fron being legally elected into any office relating to 
the guverument of any city or corporation, unleſs 
Within a twelyemonth before he has reccived the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper, according to the rites of 
the church of England; and which enjoins him totake 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy when he takes 
the oath of office; otherwiſe his cleCtion is void. 

CORPOREAL, thoſe qualities which denominate 
a body, Sec InCORPOREAL. 
_ CORPOREITY, the quality of that which is cor- 
porcal, or his body; or that which conſtitutes or de- 
nominates it ſuch.--The corporeity of God was the 
capital error of the Anthropomorphitcs. Some authors 
reproach Tertullian with admitting a corporeity in the 
Deity: bat it is manifeſt, by ody he means no more 
than /ubſtance,— The Mahometans reproach the Sa- 
maritans at this day, with a belief of the corporeity of 
God, Many of the ancients believed the corporeity of 
angels. | | | 

CORPSE, a dead body. Ges 

If any one, in taking up a dead body, ſteals the 
ſhrowd, or other apparel, it will be felony, Stealing 
only the corpſe itſelf is not felony; but it is puniſhable 
as a miſdemeanor by indictment at common law, 

CORPS, in architecture, is a term borrowed from 


vances beyond the naked of a wall; and which ſerves 


u a ground for ſome decoration or the like. 


Corrs de Bataille, is the main body of an army drawn 
up for battle, . 


Corrs de Garde, a poſt in an army, ſometimes under 


covert, ſometimes in the open air, to receive a body 
of ſoldiery, who are relieved from time to time, and 


arc to watch in their turns, for the ſecurity of a quar- 


ter, a camp, ſtation, &c.— The word is alſo uſed for 
the men who watch therein. It is uſual to have, beſide 


the preit, a little corps de garde, at a good diſtance - 
before the lines; to be the more readily advertiſed of | 


the approach of the enemy. | 
CORPULENCY, the ſtate of a perſon too much 


Toaded with fleſh or fat, 


Corpulency is the occaſion of various diſeaſes, and 
particularly the apoplexy. It was held infamous among 
the ancient Lacedmonians. | 

Sennertus mentions 4 man that weighed 600 pounds, 
and a maid 36 years of age who weighed 450. Bright 
of Malden, who died at the age of 29 years in 1750, 
weiphtd 616 pounds. Chiapin Vitelli, Marquis of Ce- 
rona, a noted Spaniſh general in his time, from an 
excelſipe corpulency, is faid to have reduced him- 
ſelf, by drinking of vinegar, to ſuch a degree of lean- 
neſs, that he could fold his {kin ſeveral times round 
him. EY 

Caſtile ſoap, in the form of a bolus, an electuary, 
pills, or diſſolved in a gill or more ſoft water, from one 
to four drachms, taken at bed-time, 1s ſtrongly recom- 
mended with a view of reducing corpulency, in a diſ- 
courſe on its nature, cauſes, and cure, by Malcolm Fle- 
myng, M. D. Lond. 1760, See MepiciINE-Tndex, 

CORPUS, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral parts 
of the animal ſtructure: as corpres colloſum, corpus ca- 
„rug, & c. Sec ANATOMY, p. 739, and p. 740. 

Corpus is allo uſed in matters of learning, for ſe- 
veral works of the {ame nature collected and bound to- 
pether, 
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of the colleges in Oxford is dedicated. | 


_ each of theſe primitive particles, fragments, or atoms 


fanum & ſacrum,” 


veral works, the moſt eſteemed of which arc, ** Que- 


in 15 56. 


COR 


Gratian made a collection of the canons of the 
church, called corpus canonum. I he corpus of the civil 
law is compoſed of the digeſt, code, and inſtitutes. 
We have allo a cu of the Greek poets; and another 
of the Latin pocts, | 

Corpus Chriſti, a feſtival of the church of England, 
kept on the next Thurſday after Trinity-ſunday, in- 
ſtituted in honour of the euchariſt; to which alſo one 


CORPUSCLE, in Phyſics, a minute particle, or 


phyſical atom, being ſuch as a natural body is made up 


of, By this word is not meant the elementary particles, 


nor the hypoſtatical principles of chemiſts; but ſuch. 


particles, whether of a ſimple or compound nature, 
whoſe parts will not be diſſolved nor diſſipated by or- 
dinary degrees of heat. | 

CORPUSCULAR rpHiLosoPHy, that way of phi- 
loſophiſing which endeavours to explain things, and to 
account for the phenomena of nature, by the motion, 
figure, reſt, polition, &c. of the corpuſcles, or the mi- 
nute particles of matter. 15 

Mr Boyle ſums up the chief principles of the corpul- 


cular hypotheſis, which now flouriſhes under the me- 


chanical philoſophy in theſe particulars: 

I. They ſuppoſe that there is but one catholic or 
univerſal matter, which is an extended, impenetrable, 
and diviſible ſubſtance, common to all bodies, and ca- 
pable of all forms. 2. That this matter, in order tg 
form the vaſt variety of natural bodies, muſt have mo- 
tion in ſome or all its aſſignable parts; and that this 


motion was given to matter by God the Creator of all 


things, and has all manner of directions and tendencies. 
3. Matter muſt alſo be actually divided into parts, and 


of matter, muſt have its proper magnitude or ſize, 
as alſo its peculiar figure or ſhape, 4. They ſup- 
poſe alſo, that theſe differently ſized and ſhaped par- 
ticles may have as different orders and poſitions, where- 
7 great variety may ariſe in the compoſition of bo- 
ies. | | 

CORRADINI DE SEZ zA (Peter Marcellinus), a 
learned civilian and cardinal, born at Sezza, in 1658, 
acquired the eſteem and confidence of Clement XI. 
and died at Rome in 1743. He was the author of a 
learned and curious work entitled © Verus Latium pro- 


2 vols folio; and a hiſtory of Sez- 
Za, in 4to. | 


CORRADO (Sebaſtian), an Italian grammarian of 


the 16th century, taught the Greek and Latin tongues 
at Reggio, where he formed an academy of polite li- 
terature; and at length removed to Bologna, in or- 
der to be profeſſor of thoſe languages. He wrote ſe- 


ſtura in qua Ciceronis Vila refertur,“ an excellent 
performance; and, „ de Lingua Latina,” He died 


CORRECTION, in printing, the act of re- 
trenching the faults in a work ; or the reading which 
the corrector gives the firſt proofs, to point out and 
amend the faults, to be rectified by the compoſitor. 

The corrections are placed on the margin of each 
page, right againſt the line where the faults are found, 
There are different characters uſed to expreſs different 
corrections, as D or 4, dele, for any thing to be effa. 
ced or leſt out, When any thing is to be inſerted, 
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Corrector the place is marked in the line with a carct 4, and the 


inſertion added in the margin, When a word, ſyl- 


Corroſives. able, &c. is to be altered, it is eraſed out of the 


the force of another. | 25 
the name of an officer of ju- 


proof, and that to be put in its room Written in the 
margin; always obſerying, if there be ſeveral miſtakes 
in the ſame line, that the corrections in the margin be 
ſeparated by little bars, or ſtrokes, | . If a ſpace be 
omitted, its place is marked with a caret, and the 
margin with K. If a ſpace be wrong placed, as in 
the middle of a word, the two parts are connected 
with a cu rve, and the ſame character put iu the 


margin. Tf a letter be inverted, it is expreſſed on the 
margin with ). If any thing be tranſpoſed, it is 
marked thus: The ſhorteſt [are the| follies | beſt ; for the 


ſhorteſt fullies are the beſt 5 and in the margin is added tr. 


in a circle. If Roman characters are to be changed for 
Italic, or vice verſa, a line is drawn under them thus, 
and Roman or Italic added in the margin; if to capi- 
tals, a double line, If a word or ſentence is entirely 
omitted, the place is marked with a caret, and in the 
margin is inſerted the word out, If the letters of 
2 word ſtand too far aſunder, a line is drawn under 
them, and in the margin is put a crooked line or 
hook, thus. | 


CORRECTOR, in general, denotes ſomething that 


mends the faults or bad qualities of others. 
CoRRECTOR of the Staple in Britain, a clerk belong- 


ing to the ſtaple, whoſe buſineſs is to write down and 


record the bargains that merchants make there, 
CORRECTOR, in medicine or pharmacy, an ingre- 
dient in a compoſition, which guards againſt or abates 


CORREGIDOR, 
ſtice in Spain, and countries ſubje& to the Spaniſh 
government, He is the chicf judge of a town or 
province. 25 ä 
_ CORREGGIO. See ALLEORI. 

CORRELATIVE, ſomething oppoſed to another 
in a certain relation, 
relatives. Light and darkneſs, motion and reſt, are 
correlative and oppoſite terms. 

CORRIGIOLA, in botany : 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 54th or- 
der, Miſcellane. The calyx is pentaphyllous; the pe- 
tals five ; and one three-cornered ſeed. | 

CORROBORANTS, or Cox ROBORATIVE Medi- 
cines. See STRENGTHENERS, 
CORROSION, in a general ſenſe, the action of 
gnawing away, by degrees, the continuity of the parts 
of bodies. ED 

CorRos10N, in chemiſtry, an action of bodies, by 
means of proper menſtruums, that produces new com- 
binations, and a change of their form, without convert- 
ing them to fluidity, 


CORROSIVE $UBLIMATE MERCURY. See Che- 


MISTRY-[n142%, 9 8 | | 
CORRUGATOR mvUsCLE. Sce ANaTany, Tas 
vl: of the Muſcles. 8 . 
_ CORROSIVES, in ſargery, are medicines which 
corrode whatever part of the body they are applied to: 
ſuch are burnt alum, white precipitate of mercury, 
white vitriol, red precipitate of mercury, butter of an- 
timony, lapis infernalis, &c. 
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Thus, father and ſon are cor- 


COR 

CORRUPTICOLA, a ſect who roſe cut of the 
Monophyſnes in Egypt about the year $19, under 
their chief Scverus, 
andria. 

Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine, whence they derived 
their name, was, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was 
corruplible ; that the fathers had owned it; aud that 
to deny it was to deny the truth ef our Saviour's 
paſſion, | | | 

On the other hand, Julian of Halicarnaſſus, another 
Eutychian, a refugee, as well as Severus, in Alexan- 
dria, maintained that the body of Telus Chriſt had been 
always incorruptible; that to ſay it was corruptible, 
was to make a diſtinction vetween Jeſus Chriſt and the 
Word, and by conſequence to make two natures in Je- 
ſus Chriſt. | 

The people of Alexandria were divided between the 
two opinions; and the partiſans of Severus were call- 
ed corrupticolz, q. d. worſhippers of ſomethiug cor- 
ruptible : ſometimes they were denominated c9rrp- 
tibles; and the adherents of Julian 7097 ruptibiles or 
phantaſiaſiz, The clergy and ſecular powers favourcd 
the firſt; the, monks and the people the latter, 

CORRUPTION, the deſtruction, extintion, or 
at leaſt ceſſation for a time, of the proper mode of 
exiſtence of any natural body. Sce PUTREFACTION. 

Co TT of Blood, in law, one of the conſequeu- 
ces of an attainder; and is both upwards and down- 
wards ; ſo that an attainted perſon can neither inherit 
lands or other hereditaments from his anceſtors, nor 
retain thoſe he is already in poſſeſſion of, nor tranſmit 
them by deſcent to any heir; but the ſame ſhall eſcheat 


to the lord of the fee, ſubject to the king's ſuperior 
right of forfeiture; and the perſon attainted ſhall alſo 


obſtruct all deſcents to his poſterity, wherever they are 


ceſtor. See ATTAINDER. | 


the pretended patriarch of Alex» 


Corrupti- 
colæ, 
Corrup— 
tion. 
—̃ͤ — 


obliged to derive a title through him to a remoter an- 


This is one of thoſe notions which our laws have Bachl. 
adopted from the feodal conſtitutions, at the time of Comment. 


the Norman conqueſt ; as appears from its being un- 
known in thoſe tenures which are indiſputably Saxon, 


or Gaye] kind: wherein, though by treaſon, according 
A genus of the trigy- 


to the ancient Saxon laws, the land is forfeited to che 
king, yet no corruption of blood, no impediment of 
deſcents, enſues ; and on judgment of mere felony, no 
eſcheat accrues to the lord. But, by the law of Eng- 
land, derived as above, a man's blood is fo univerſally 
corrupted by attainder, that his ſons can neither inhe— 
rit to him nor to any other anceſtor, at leaſt on the part 
of their attainted father, | 
This corruption of blood cannot be abſolutely remo- 
ved but by authority of parliament. The king may 
excuſe the public puniſhment of an offender ; but can- 
not aboliſh the private right which has accrucd, or may 
accrue, to individuals as a conſequence of the crimi- 
nal's attainder. He may remit a forfeiture in which 


the intereſt of the crown 1s alone concerned: but he 


cannot wipe away the corruption of blood ; for there- 
in a third perſon hath an intereſt, the lord who claims 
by eſchcat. If therefore a man hath a ſon, and is at- 
tainted, and afterwards pardoned by the king; this 


ſon can never inherit to his father, or father's ancc- 


ſtors ; becauſe his paternal blood, being once thoronyh- 
ly corrupted by his father's attainder, muſt continue 
ſo: but if the ſon had been born after the pardon, he 


30 2 might 
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Corfair might inherit; becauſe, by the pardon, the father is cording ts Diodorus Siculus and Virgil. Corſi was Corſned 
made a new man, and may convey new inheritable the name of the people, (Livy) ; Cyrnaeus, the epi- 


Corſica. blood to his after-born children. | thet, (Virgil). — Ihe iſland ſtill retains its ancient Cortes. 
5 This corruption of blood, thus ariſing from feudal name Cor/ica ; ſituated between 8 and 10 degrees of 1 


* IF x. Joly * r N 7 * 
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principles, but perhaps extended farther than even eaſt longiude, and between 41 and 43 degrees of 
theſe principles will warrant, has been long looked upon north latitude, It was formerly ſubject to Genoa ; 
as a peculiar hardſhip : becauſe the opprethive parts of though the natives for many years diſputed their right. 
the feuclal tenures being now. in general aboliſhed, it Ihe ifland is now in the hauds of the French; and 
ſcems unreaſonable to reter ve one of their moſt ine - have lately, in conſequence of the revolution in France, 
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quitable conſequences ; namely, that the children ſhould becu admiticd to a participation of all the rights aud . 
not only be reduced to preſent poverty (which, how- privileges of tree citzens. | 
ever ſevere, is ſutliciently juſtified upon reaſons of pub- CORSNED, or MokxsEL of EXECRATION, a ſpe- 


lic policy), but alſo be laid under tuture diſſiculties of cics of trial or purgation ® anciently in uſe in Britain, * Sce Triet. 
inheritance, on account of the guilt of their anceſtors. and which probably aroſe from an abuſe of revelation 
And therefore in moſt (if not all) of the new felonies in the dark ages of ſuperſtition. It conſiſted of a piece 
treated by Parliament fince the reign of Henry VIII. of cheele or bread, about an ounce in weight, which 
it is declared that they fhall not extend to any cor- Was confecrated with a form of exorciſm ; detiring of 
ruption of blood: and by the ftatute 7 Anne c. 21. the Alniphty that it might cauſe convultions and pale- 
(the operation of which is poſtponed by the ſtatute neſs, and tad no pailage if the mau Was really guil- 
17 Ge. II. c. 39.) it is enacted, that, after the death ty; but wight- turn to health and nouriſhment it he 
of the late pretender and his ſons, no attainder for Was innocent; as the water of jealouſy among the jews 
treaſon hall extend to the difinheriting any heir, nor Was, by God's eſpecial appointment, to cauſe the belly 
the prejudice of any perſon, other than the offender to ſwell, and the thigh to rot, if the woman was guil- 
nimſelf: which pro tions have indeed carried the re- ty of adultery. This corſned was then given to the 
medy tarther than was required by the hardſhip above futpected perſon, who at the lame time alſo received 
complained of; which is only the future obſtruction of the holy ſacrament: if indeed the corined was not, as 
deſcents, where the pedigree happens to be deduced ſome have ſuſpected, the ſacramental bread itſelf; till 
through the blood of ail attainted anceſtor, the ſubſequent invention of tranſubſtantiation preſer- 
CORSAIR, a pirate or perſou who ſccurs the ved it from profane uſes with a more profound reſpect 
ſeas, eſpecially the Mediterranean, with a vellel armed then formerly, Our hiſtorians aſlure us, that God- 
for war, without com mitſion from any prince or power, win, Earl of Kent, in the reign of King Edward the 
10 plunder merchant- veſſels. The word comes from Contctlor, abjuring the death of the king's brother, at 
the Italian cure, of corſo, or 4 curſibus, by reaſon laſt appealed to his corined, © per buccellam deglutieu— 
of their courſes, or excurſions— The name is com- dam aljuravit, which fuck in his throat and killed 
monly given to the piratical cruifers of Barbary, who him. This cuſtom has been long ſince gradually abo- 
bad their riſe about the beginning of the 16th cen- liſhed, though the remembratiice of it {till ſubliſts in 
wry. | certain phraſes of abjuration retained among the com- 
A cor/air is diſtinguiſhed from a privat-er in this, mon people; as, “ Will take the ſacrament upon it; 
that the latter does it under a commiſſion, and only May this morſel be my laſt;”” and the like. 
attacks the veſſels of thoſe at war with the ſtate wheice CORT (Cornelius), a celebrated engraver, was born 
his commillion is derived. The puniſhment of a cor- at Hoorn in Holland in 1536. After having learned 
ſir is to be hanged, without remiſſion ; whereas pri- the firſt principles of drawing and engraving, he went 
v.itcers arc to be treated as priſoners of war. All cor- to Italy to complete his ſtudies, and viſited all the pla- 
ſair veſſels are good prizes, EE | ces famous for the works of the great maſters, At 
CORSELET, a little cuiraſs ; or, according to o- Venice he was courteouſly received by Titian; and en- 
thers, an armour or coat made to cover the whole bo- graved ſeveral plates from the pictures of that admi- 
dy, anciently worn by the pike-men, uſually placed in rable painter. He at laſt ſettled at Rome, where he 
the front and flanks of the battle, for the better reſiſt- died 1578, aged 42. According to Baſan, he was 
ing the enemy's aflaults, and guarding the ſoldiers pla- * the beſt engraver with the burin or graver only that 
ced behind them. | | Holland ever produced. We find in his prints,” adds 
CORSICA, (anc. geog.) an iſland ſituated in that part he, “ correctneſs of drawing, and an exquiſite taſte,” 
of the Mediterranean anctently called the Sea of Ligu- He praiſes alſo the taſte and lightneſs of touch with 
ria, in length from north to ſouth 150 miles, and where which he engraved landſcapes, and that without the 
broadeſt 5o, (Pliny). The ancient inhabitants were aſſiſtance of the point. It is no {mall honour to this 
the Phocenſes, (Herodotus) ; from which they remo- artiſt, that Agoſtino Carracci was his ſcholar, and imi- 
ved to Maſlilia, To them ſucceeded the Ligurians tated his ſtyle of engraving rather than that of any 
and Hiſpani, as appears from the ſimilitude of rites other maſter, His engravings are very numerous (151 
and cuſtoms: afterwards two Roman colonies, one by according to Abbe Marolles), and by no means un- 
Marius, the other by Sylla. To the ſouth it is ſe= common. . | | 
parated from Sardinia by a narrow ſtrait called Tee, CORTES of SPAIN, a term purely Spaniſh, ſigni- 
or Foſſa, (Pliny) ; ſixty ſtadia or about ſcven miles in fying the courts, i. c. the ſtates, or aſſembly of the 
breadth, (Strabo). It was famous for its barren ſtates, at Madrid. 


rocks, its woods, and its honey; which laſt was rec- CoRTEs, or CoRTEzZ, (Ferdinand), a Spaniſh ge- 
koned noxious, from the great plenty of yew-trees, ac- neral, famous for the conqueſt of Mexico, and other 
. Victories 
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mous for the cruelties he committed upon the van- 
quiſhed, without regard to rank, age, or ſex. It pro. 


— bably was on this account he was but coolly received 


on kis return to Enrope by his royal maſter Charles le 
Quiat: it is even aſſerted that the emperor aſked him 
who he was? to which Cortez replied; “ I am the 
man who have given you more provinces than your an- 


ce ſtors have left you towns.” Died in 1554, aged 63. 


See MEX1CO. 

CORTEX, in botany; the rind or coarſe outer 
bark of plants. The organization of the outer and 
inner barks, which differ principally in the fineneſs of 
their texture, is particularly explained under the article 
PLANTS. 

Wounds of the bark, and its ſeparations from the 
wood, whether naturally or artificially made, are eaſi- 
iy cured, and made to unite again by proper care. If 
ſections be made in the rinds of the aſh and ſycamore 
of a ſquare figure, three ſides cut, and the fourth un- 
cut, aud the whole be afterwards bound round with a 
pack-thread, it will all unite again, only leaving a ſcar 
in each of the three ſides where it was cut, If ſeveral 
parts of the bark of either of theſe trees be cut off, and 
entirely ſeparated from the tree ; ſome ſhallower, lea- 
ving a part of the bark on, and others deeper, to the 
wood itſelf; theſe pieces being again put into their 
places, and bound on with pack-thread, will not in- 
deed unite, but a freſh bark will grow in their 
places, and thruſt them away: but if they be nrſt 
carefully laid on in the exact direction in which they 


originally grew, and then the whole part beyond the 


wound on every fide covered with a large plaſter of 
diachylon, or the like, and this bound over with pack- 
thread to keep all firmly in their places, the picces of 
bark, whether cut off ſhallower or deep down to the 
very wood of the tree, will firmly unite themſelves to 
the places where they originally grew, This cure will 
be performed in about three weeks : but the outer rind 
of the ſeparated pieces will not be plump, but ſome- 
what ſhrivelled; the edges alſo will recede ſomewhat 


from their original place; ſo that there remains a fort 


of ſcar all round. Theſe experiments are beſt made 
in the ſpring ſeaſon; for in the autumn and winter, 
the ſap ariſing but weakly, the parts that ſhould unite 
wither before that is brought about, The ſucces 
of theſe experiments has made ſome think that the 
Whole branch of a tree ſeparated and bound on again 
might unite with the reſt. But the experiments that 
have bcen made in the molt favourable manner for ſuch 
a trial have all proved vain, the branch cnt off wither- 
ing always in a few days, however well united and 


carefully kept on. 


Coxrx Peruvianus. See CINCHONA. 
Corrix Winteranus, See WINTERA, 
CORTONA (Pietro da). Sec BERRETINI. 
Cokro x, a very ancient town of Italy, men- 
tioned by many of the Roman hiſtorians. It was ori- 
ginally called Gorton, and lay to the northward of the 
lake Thraſymenus. It ſtill retains the name of Cor- 
tona. E. Long. 13. 0. N. Lat. 43. 15. | 
COR TONESE (Pietro Palo). See Gopso. 
COR TUSA, BEAR'S-EAR SANICLE : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 


1 


Cortex victories over the natives of South America; but infa- 


COR 
plants, and in the natural method ranking under the 
21ſt order, Prectiæ. The corolla is wheel-ſhaped, with 
its throat like an elevated ring; the capſule unilocular, 
oval, and quinquevalved at the top. There are two 
ſpecies, both of them very low, flowery, herbaceous 
perennials, crowned by umbels of monopetalous, whee]- 
ſhaped flowers, of a fine red colour. "They are natives 
of montainous rocky parts, abroad, ſo muſt have a dry 
lean foil; or they may be kept in pots of dry ſandy 
earth placed in the thade, and in ſummer muſt be dul 
watered ; and their propagation here is by {lipping the 
roots in October. | 

CORRUNNA, or GRoyns, a port-town of Ga!- 


licia in Spain, ſituated on a fine bay of the Atlantic 


ocean, about 32 miles north of Compoitella ; W. 
Long. 9. o. and N. Lat. 43. o. 

CORUS, OmErR, Homer, or ChroMeR, in the 
Jewiſh antiquities, a meaſure containing 10 baths or 
75 gallons and 5 pints, as a meaſure of things liquid, 


Sorunna 
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Coruſca- 
— — 


and 32 pecks and 1 pint, as a meaſure for things dry. 


The corus or omer was moſt commonly a meaſure for 
things dry ; and the greateſt that was uſed among the 
Jews. It contained, according to the rabbins 10 e- 
phahs or 30 ſata or ſcahs. Corus is the moſt uſual 


term in the hiſtorical Writers, and er or chomer a- 


mong the prophets. 

Co kus is alſo uſed in ſome of the old writers for 
eight buſhels or a quarter; decem coros tritici, ſive de- 
cem quarterta, | 

CORUSCATION, a plittering or gleam of light 
iſſuing from any thing. It is chiefly uſed for a flaſh 
* lightning darting from the clouds in time of thun— 

Hi DE 
There is a method of producing artificial coruſca- 
tions or ſparkling fiery mercors, Which will be viſible 
not only in the dark but at noon-day, and that from 
two liquors actually cold. The method is this. Fif- 
teen grains of ſolid phoſphorus are io be melted in 
about a drachm of water ; when this is cold, pour upon 
it about two ounces of oil of vitrio]; Jet theſe be 
ſhaken together, and they will at firſt heat, and after» 
wards they will throw up fiery balls in great number, 
which will adhere like ſo many ſtars to the ſides of 
the glaſs, and continue burning a conſiderable time; 
aſter this, if a ſmall quantity of oil of turpentine is 
poured in without ſhaking the vial, che mixture will 
of itſelf take fire, and burn very furiouſly. The veſ- 


ſel ſhould be large and open ar the top. 


Artificial coruſcations may alſo be produced by means 
of oil of vitriol and jron, in the following manner, 
Take a glaſs body capable of holding three quarts ; 


Put into this three ounces of oil of vitriol and twelve 


ounces of water; then warming the mixture a little, 
throw in, at ſcveral times, two ounces, or more, of 
clean iron filings: upon this an ebullition and white 
vapours will ariſe 2 then preſent a lighted candle to 
the mouth of the veſſel, and the vapour will take fire, 
and afford a bright fulmination or flaſh like lipht- 
ning. Applying the candle in this manner ſeveral 
times, the effect will always be the ſame; and ſome- 
times the fire will fill the whole body of the glaſs, and 


1 


even circulate to the bottom of the liquor; at others, 


it will only reach a little way down its neck. The 
great caution to be uſed in making this experiment is 


the 


COR 


Corvorant, the making the vapour of a proper heat: for if too 
Corvus, cold, few vapours will ariſe ; and if made too bot, 


they will ariſe too faſt, and will only take fire in the 
neck of the glaſs, without any remarkable corruſca- 
tion. | 

CORVORANT, formerly written ConMoORA%NT, 
Sce PELICANUS, 

CORVUS, the Raven or Crow kind, in ornitho- 
logy; a genus of birds of the order of picæ, the di- 
ſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of which are theſe; The 
beak is convex and cultrated ; the noſtrils are covered 


With briſtly feathers ; the tonguc is forked and carti- 


laginous; and the fect are of the walking kiud. The 
ſpecics are 19. The moſt remarkable are : 

1. The corax, or raven of Engliſh authors, weighs 
three pounds, and is about two feet two inches in 
length; the colour is black, finely gloſſed with a rich 


blue ; the belly excepted, which is of a duſc colour. 


They are very docile, birds, and may be trained up to 
fowling like hawks; to fetch and carry like ſpanicls; 
they may be taught to ſpeak like parrots ; and, what is 
moſt extraordinary of all, they may be taught to imi- 
tate the human voice in ſinging. They have a great 
propenſity to pilfer, often hiding things of value to the 
great loſ3 of the owner, without uſe to themſelves. They 
eas the neighbourhood of great towns, where they 

arcuſefulindevouring the carcaſesand filth which Would 
otherwiſe prove a nuiſance. They, however, allo de- 
{troy many living animals; ſuch as rabbits, young 
ducks, and chickens, and not unfrequently lambs 
which have been dropped in a weak ſtate, In clear 

weather they fly in pairs to a great height, making a 
deep loud noiſe, different from the common croaking. 
Their ſcent is remarkably good ; and they are very 

long lived. The quills of ravens ſell for 12 s. per hun- 
dred, being of _ uſe in tuning the lower notes of 
an harpſichord wh 

diſtance from the ſticks. -The raven makes its neſt 
early in the ſpring, laying 5 or 6 eggs, of a pale 
bluiſh-green colour ſpotted with brown. With us it 
builds in trees; but in Greenland and Iceland makes 
its neſt in the holes of rocks, compoling it of roots and 
twips, together with the bones they have picked, and 
lining it with hair, moſs, &c, The fleſh of theſe birds, 

rank and unſavoury as we may well ſuppoſe it, is caten 

in Greenland by many of the natives, who alſo uſe 
the ſkins as a warm ander-covering. 


2. The corone, or carrion-crow, in the form of its 


body agrees with the raven; alſo in its food, which 
is carrion and other filth. It will alſo eat grain and 
inſets; andlike the raven will pick ont the eyes: 
for which reaſon it was formerly diſtinguiſhed fromthe 
rook, which feeds entirely on grain and inſects, by 
the name of the gor or gor-crow, Virgil ſays that its 
croaking foreboded rain: 5 | | 
Lum cornix plena pluviam vocat improba voce. 
It was alſo thought a bird of bad omen, eſpecially if 
it happened to be ſeen on the left hand: 
Sæpe ſiniftra cava prædixit ab ilice cornix. 

England breeds more of this kind of birds than any 
other country in Europe. In the 24th of Henry VIII. 
they were grown ſo numerous, and thought to be ſo 
prejudicial to the farmer, that they were conſidered 
as an evil worthy of parliamentary redreſs; an act 
was paſſed for their deſtruction, in which rooks and 


/ 
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choughs were included. Every hamlet was to provide Corvus. 


en the wires arc ſct at a, conſiderable 


COR 


crow-nets for ten years; and all the inhabitants were 
obliged at certain times to allemble during that ſpace 
to couſult of the proper means for extirpating them. 
But though the crow abounds thus in Eritain, it is ſo 
rare in Sweden, that Linnaeus ſpeaks of it only as a 


bird that he once knew killed there, It lays the ſame. 


number of eggs as the raven, and of the ſame colour: 
immediately after deſerting their young they go in 
pairs, Both theſe birds arc often found white or pied; 
an accident that befals black birds more frequently 
than any others. Mr Pennant ſays, he has obſerved 
one entirely of a pale brown colour, not only in its plu- 
mage, but even in its bill and feet. The crow weighs 
about 20 ounces, Its length is 18 inches; its breadth 
two fect two inches. | . 
Concerning theſe birds, we have the following cu- 


rious anecdote in Mr Edward's natural hiſtory*. © The » vol. v. 
reverend Mr Robinſon rector of Ouſby in Weſtmore- Pref. xxv. 


land and Cumberland, ſays, „that birds are natural 
planters of all ſorts of wood and trees. They diſſemi- 


nate the Kernels upon the carth, which like nurſe- 


ries brings them forth till they grow up to their natu- 
ral ſtrength and perfection.“ He ſays, About 25 
years ago, coming from Koſecaſtle early in the morn- 


ing, I obſerved a great number of crows very buſy at 
their work upon a declining ground of a moſſy ſur- 
face: I went out of my way on purpoſe to view their 


labour, and I found they were planting a grove of 
oaks. The manner of their planting was thus: they 
firſt made little holes in the carih with their bills, go- 
ing about and about till the hole was deep enough ; 
and then they dropped in the acorn, and covered 
it with carth and moſs. The ſeaſon was at the lat- 
ter end of autumn when all ſceds are full ripe.” Mr 


Robinſon ſeems to think that Providence had given 
the crows this inſtinct ſolely for the propagation 
of trees; but 1 imagine it was given them principally 


for their own preſervation, by hiding proviſion in time 
of plenty, in order to ſupply them in a time of ſcarei- 
ty: for it is obſerved in tame pies and daws kept a- 
bout houſes, that they will hide their meat when they 


have plenty of it, and fetch it from their hiding- places 


when they want. So that ſuch an inſtinct in theſe 


birds may anſwer a double purpoſe ; hoth their own 


ſupport in times of need, and the propagation of the 
trees they plant: for wherever they hide a great num- 
ber of nuts or grain in the earth, we cannot ſuppoſe 


they find them all again ; but that as many will remain 


in the plot of ground they make uſe of, as can well 
grow by one another.” „„ 13% 5 
3. The frugilegus, or rook, is the corvus of Virgil; 
no other ſpecies of this kind being gregarious, 
E paſlu decedens agmine magno 


Corworum increpuit denſis exercitus alis: 


A very natural deſcription of the eyening return of 
theſe birds to their neſts. Þ 


The rook differs not greatly in its form from the 
carrion crow : the moſt remarkable difference is in the 
noſtrils and root of the bill; which parts in the crow 
arc well clothed with feathers, but in the rook are 


bare, or covered only with ſome briſtly hairs. This 


ariſes from its thruſting the bill into the earth conti- 
nually, after the various worms and crucezvof inſects, 
on which it feeds; for it does not live on carrion, like 

— — the 
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Corvus. the laſt ſpecies and raveus. 


CON 


Beſides inſects, it alſo 


w—— ces on all ſorts of grain, to ſome inconvenience per- 


Plate 
CXLIX, 


ter, and leaving it with the woodcoc 


haps to the huſbandman, but no doubt doubly repaid 
by the good done him in extirpating the maggot of 
the chaterbecetle, which in ſome ſeaſous deſtroys whole 
crops of corn by feeding on the roots. The rook is 
a gregarious bird, ſometimes being ſeen in 1mmenſe 
flocks, ſo as to almolt darken the air. Theſe flights 
they regularly perform morning and evening, except 
in breeding-time, when the daily attendance of both 


male and female is required for the uſe of incubation, 


or feeding the young ; for it is obſerved that they do 
both by turns. As theſe birds are apt to form them- 


ſelves into ſocieties, ſuch places as they frequent du- 


ring the breeding-time are called reien; and they 
generally chooſe a large clump of the talleſt trees for 
this parpoſe ; but make ſo great a litter, and ſuch a 
perpetual chatter, that nothing but habit and a length 
of time can reconcile one to the noiſe. The epgs 
are like thoſe of crows, but leſs, and the ſpots larger. 


They begin to build in March, and after the breed- 


ing- ſeaſon forſake their neſt trees, going to rooſt elſe 
where, but have been obſerved to return to them in 
Auguſt : in October they repair their neſts. In Bri- 


both in France and Sileſia they are birds of paſlage. 
Whether they migrate or not in Sweden, we are not 
told; but Linnæus talks of their building there. The 


young birds are accounted good eating, eſpecially if 


{kinned and put in a pie, | 
4. The cornix, or royſton crow, petty much re- 
ſembles the rook, feeding on inſects, and flying to- 
gether in great flocks. In England it is a bird of paſ- 
ſage, viſiting that Kingdom in the as ear of Witt 
s. In the ma- 
ritime parts they feed on crabs and ſhell-fiſh, They 
are very common in Scotland : in many parts of the 
Highlands, and in all the Hebrides, Orknies, and 


Shetland, it is the only ſpecies of genuine crow; the 


carrion and rook being unknown there, It breeds 
and continues in thoſe parts the whole year round, In 
the Highlands, they breed indifferently in all Kinds of 
trees: lay ſix eggs: have a ſhriller note than the com- 


mon crows; are much more miſchievons ; pick out 


the eyes of lambs, and even of horſes whenengaged 
in bogs. They are, therefore, in many places pro- 


| ſeribed, and rewards given for killing them. For 


want of other food theſe birds will cat cran-berries or 
other mountain berries. 
5. Thedauricus, or white-breaſted crow is in length 
about 12 inches; the bill is black; the head and 
throat are black, gloſſed with blue; the neck and 
breaſt white ; the reſt of the body, wings, and tail, 
blac black; the legs of a lead-colour ; the claws 
black. The ſpecimen figured by Buffon came from 
Senegal; but it is by no means confined to that quar- 
ter. Pallas deſcribes the ſame ſpecies, which he ſays 
come early in the ſpring in great tiights from China, 


and the ſouthern Monguls country, into the parts a- 


bout the lake Baikal, but moſt frequent about the 
owns and villages on the river Lena, in which parrthe 


1a:kdaws and Royſton crows are very ſeldom ſeen. It 


is ſaid they are likcwiſe found in vaſt numbers in the 
Hand of Johann, where they live chiefly on inſects and 
Ichits, and make their. neſts in trees, 


4- 
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6. The monedula, or jack-daw, weighs nine oun- Corvus. 
ces; the length thirteen inches, the breadth twenty? 


COR 


eight. The head is large in proportion to its body; 
which, Mr Willoughby ſays, argues him to be ingeni- 
ous and crafty. The irides are white: the breaſt and 
belly are of a duſky hue incliving to alh-colour : the 
reſt of the plumage is black, ſlightly gloſſed with blue: 
the claws are very ſtrong and hooked. It is a docile and 
loquacious bird, 118 breed in ſteeples, old 
caſtles, and in high rocks, laying five or {ix eggs. 
Sometimes they have been known to breed in hollow- 
trees near a rookery, and join thoſe birds in their fo- 


-raging parties. In ſome parts of Hampſhire, they 


make their neſts in rabbit holes; they alſo build in the 
interſtices between the upright and tranſum ſtones of 
Stonehenge ; a proof of the prodigious height of that 
ſtupendous antiquity, for their neſts are placed beyond 
the reach of the ſhepherd boys, who are always idling 
about this ſpot. They are gregarious birds ; and feed 

on inſects, grain, and ſeeds, — Theſe birds are frequent- 
ly brought up tame: they have a practice of hidin 


that part of their food which they cannot eat; and of- 


ten, alongſt with it, they ſecret ſmall yaluables, thereby 


ſometimes occaſioning injurious ſuſpicions of theft in 
tain they remain the whole year ; yet we are told that | 


ſervants or others not guilty. | | 
7. The glandarius, or jay, is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful of Britiſh birds, The weight is between fix 
and ſeven ounces: the length 13 inches, The fore- 
head is white ſtreaked with black ; the head is covered 
with very long feathers, which it can erect at pleaſure 
into the form of a creſt : the whole neck, back, breaſt, 
and belly, are of a faint purple daſhed with grey ; the 
covert-feathers of the wings are of the ſame colour, 
The firſt quill-feather is black; the exterior webs of 
the nine next are aſh-coloured ; the interior webs duſ- 
ky ; the fix next are black, but the lower ſides of 


their exterior webs are White tinged with blue; the 


two next wholly black; the laſt of a fine bay colour 
tipt with black. The lefler coverts are of a light 
bay: the greater covert-feathers moſt beautifully 
barred with a lively blue, black, and white: the 
reſt are black: the rump is white. The tail con- 
ſiſts of twelve black fcathers, The feet are of a 
pale brown; the claws large and hooked. —Jays build 
chicfly in wonds, making their neſt of flicks, fibres of 
roots, and tender twigs; and lay five or ſix eggs, of the 
ſize of a pigeon's, cincrous olive, marked with pale 
brown. The young keep with the old ones till the 
next pairing time in ſpring; when they chooſe each 
his mate to produce their future progeny. In gene- 
ra] they feed on acorns, nuts, ſecds, and fruits of all 
kinds; but will ſometimes deſtroy young chickens and 
eggs, and will alſo take away birds that have becn 
caught in a trap or entangled with birdlime. They 
are often kept in cages, and will talk pretty well; but 
then loſe all their beauty ſo conſpicuous in the wild 
ſtate, | 
3, The caryocatactes, or nut-cracker, is ſomewhat 
leſs than rhe jack-daw : the bill is ſtrong, ſtraight, and 
black : the colour of the whole head and neck, breaſt 
and ody, of a rufty brown: the crown of the head 
and rump arc plain; the other parts marked with tri- 
angular white ſpots : the wings are black; the coverts 
ſpotted in the ſame manner as the body: the tail is 


roinded at the end, black tipt with white: the vent- 


feathers 


E 2 


R. 
ſeathers are white; the legs duſky. We find tlieſe 
birds ſcattered in many parts of Egrope, but no where 
ſo plenty as in Germany; they are found alſo in $we- 
den and Denmark, where they frequent the moun- 


tainous parts. Sometimes they come in vaſt flocks in- 
to France, eſpecially Burgundy, They viſit England 
very ſeldom; arc alſo found in North Amezica, but 
not near the ſea-coaſts, One has becn brought from 


Kamtſchatka by the late voyagers.— In manners this 


bird is ſaid to reſemble the jay, laying up a ſtore of 
acorns and nuts. In ſome parts it keeps chiefly in 
the pine foreſts, on the kernels of which it then feeds; 


but is ſaid „ to pierce the trees lixe the wood 


pecker, for which the bill ſcems not unapt. It makes 
its neſts in holes of trees. Klein mentions two yaric- 
ties, one ſmaller than the other; the largeſt, he ſays, 
breaks rhe nuts to pieces, and the other picrces them. 


Both feed at times on wild berrics and iuſccts. 
9. The pica, or magpic, is in length above 18 inch- 


es, and weighs 8 or ꝙ ounces, The bill is black: the 
rides are hazel ; the ſcapulars, and all the under parts 


from the breaſt, are white; the reſt of the plumage, 
Wings, and tail, black, gloſſed with green, purple, and 
blue, in different lights: the eleven firſt quills are white 


in the middle on the inner web, leſſening by degrees 
as they advance inwards : the tail is very cunciform, the 


_ two middle feathers being ncar 11 inches in length, 


2 


and the utmoſt only 5 inches anda half: the legs arc 
black, We can form no judgement of the beauties of 
this bird, from thoſe dirty mutilated ſpecimens which 
we ſce expoſed daily in a wicker cage at every ſtall, 


It is only in a ſtate of nature that they can be found; 


and whoever views them in this ſtate, will do ſo with 


_ aſtoniſhment : for though the colours, at a diſtant view, 


Jeem to be mere black and white, yet the ſplendor 
that meets in every new ſituation the eyc of the be- 
holder, will oblige him to own that there is not a 
more beautiful bird in Britain, In theſe parts it is 
every Where common, Mr Latham has been able to 
trace this bird no farther ſouth than Italy on the Eu- 
ropean continent; and to the north, Sweden, and 
Denmark. Forſter met with it at Madeira; and it is 


allo ſeen in America, but not common, and is a bird 


ol paſſage in thoſe parts. At Hudſon's Bay it is call- 
ed by the Indians ue-ta-kee-aſke, which ſignifies Heart- 
Bird; but for what reaſon does not appear. In man- 
ners it approaches to the crow, feeding almoſt on 


every thing in turn, both animal and vegetable; and 
like that will kill young ducks and chickens, and ſuck 
the eggs. 


It builds its neſt with art, making a thorny 
cover at top, leaving a hole on the ſide for admittance : 


lays ſix or ſeven pale greeniſh eggs, thickly ſpotted 


with black. It is a crafty bird in every ſtate, and if 
brought up young, becomes exceedingly familier, and 


will talk a great many ſentences as well as imitate 
__ every noiſe within hearing, like a parrot, but nor near. 


ſo plain. 

10. The graculys, or red-legged crow, is but thinly 
ſcattered over the northern hs : no mention is made 
of it by any of the Fauniſts ; nor do we find it in other 
parts of Europe except Britain and the Alps. It is 


produced in the iſland of Canadia in Aſia ; and it viſits 


Egypt towards the end of the inundations of the Nile, 
Except in Egypt, it affects mountainous and rocky 


2 
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places; builds its neſt in high cliffs or ruined towers; Corvus. 
and lays four or five eggs, white ſpotted with a dir 


throat are o 


COR. 


yellow. It feeds on inſects, and alſo on new-fown 
corn, They 7 1 fly high, make a ſhriller noiſe 
than the jack-daw, and may be taught to ſpeak, It is 
a very tender bird, and unable to bear very ſcyere wea- 
ther; is of an clepant, ſlender-make ; active, reſtleſs, 
and thicving ; much taken with glitter, and ſo med- 
dling as not to be truſted where things of conſequence 
lie. It is very apt to catch np bits of lighted {ticks ; 


ſo that there are inſtances of houſes being ſect on fire 


by its means; on which account Cambden calls it u- 
cendiaria avis, It is found in Cornwall, Flintſhire, 
Caernarvonſhire, and Angleſca, in the rocky cliits along 
the ſhores. It is alſo found in Scotland as far as Strath- 
navern, and in ſome of the Hebrides, Its colour is 
wholly black, beautifully gloſſed over with blue and 
purple: the legs and bill are of a bright orange colour 
inclining to red: the tongue is almoſt as long as the bill, 
and a little cloven: the claws are large, hooked, and 
black, EE | 
11. Thecriſtatus, or blue jay, is much ſmaller than 
the common jay. The bill is black and above an inch 


long: the head is creſted and blue ; a ſtreak of the 


ſides of the head and throat are of a bluiſh white, and 
there is a ſpot of the ſame over the eye : hind part of 
the neck and back is blue; the wings and tail are the 
ſame ; all the feathers of the laſt, except the tuo 


middle ones, tipped with white; the feathers of both 


itand the wings elegantly harred with black, and the 
greater coverts and ſccond quills tipped with white: 


the breaſt is of a bloſſom colour; the belly and under 


tail-coverts white: the 54 are duſky brown : the tail 
is nearly as long as the reſt of the bird. The colours 


of the female are leſs bright than thoſe of the male— 
This ſpecies is faid to be peculiar ro North America, 


but not ſeen farther north rhan the town of Albany. 
It builds in ſwaps, and has a ſoft delicate note. Its 
food is hazcl-nuts, cheſnuts, and ſuch like, which it 
breaks by placing between the feet, and pecking with 
the bill till the ſhell gives way. 


10 or 12 acres ſoon lay waſte the whole: hence it is 
reckoned the moſt deſtructive bird in this country. 
They will often take up with balls and vermin thro' 


neceſſity, but not while any thing they like better is to 


be got at. They are not accounted good to cat, 

12. The canadenſis is in length 9 inches, and 
weighs two ounces. The bill is blackiſh, and not quite 
an inch long: the irides are black: the forchead and 

4 a dirty yellowith white; the hind-head 
and fides of blackiſh brown : the npper paris of the 


body are brown; beneath pale aſi, paleſt on the breaſt : 


the quills and tail are brown, tipped with white: tail 
is a little wedged: the legs and claws are blackiſh. Theſe 


birds inhabit Canada; and are frequent near Hudſon's 


Bay, where they are called Mhiſtifohn and Whiſkijack, 
They breed early in the ſpring ; build in pine-trees ; 
and have two, rarely three, young at 2 time. The 
egps are blue. They are not gregarious, Their food 
is black moſs, worms, and gelb. They are very bold 
pilfering birds, ſtealing from the traveller even ſalt 
meat, and devouring often the bait from the traps ſet 


for 


. It is alſo very fond of 
maize ; aud being a gregarious bird, often unites into 
flocks of 20,000 at leaſt, which alighting on a field of 


of 
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Corrban- which time they are feldom ſcen unleſs near habita- 
de 


5 


ſor the martins, as ſoon as the perſons who ſet them 
turn their backs. They lay up ſtores for winter; at 


tions. They do not bear confinement well, What 
natural note they have, we are not told ; bit they are 
ſaid to act the mocking bird, in imitating that of 
others, There are near 30 other ſpecies. 

Corvus (Rav:n), in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 


the ſouthern hemiſphere; whoſe itars in Ptolemy's 


Catalogue are 7; in Tycho's as many; in the Britannic 
Catalogue 9. 
Corvus, in Roman antiquity, a military engine, or 
rather gallery, moveable at pleaſure by means of pul- 
lies; chicfly uſed in boarding the enemy's [hips to co- 
ver the men, The conſtruction of the corvus was 
as follows: They crected on the prow of their veſſels 


4 round piece of timber of about a foot and an half 


diameter, and about 12 feet long : on the top of which 
they had a block or pulley. Round this picce of tim- 
ber they laid a ſtage or platform of boards, four fect 
broad, and about 18 feet long, which was well framed 
and faſtened with iron, The entrance was long-ways, 


and it moved about on the abovementioned upright. 


picce of timber as on a ſpindle, and could be hoiſted 


up within fix feet of the top: about this was a ſort 


of parapet knee-high, which was defended with up- 
risht bars of iroa ſharpened at the end, and towards 
the top there was a ring, by the help of which and a 
pulley or tackle, they raiſed or lowered the engine at 
pleaſure. With this moveable gallery they boarded 
the enemy's veſſels (when they did not oppoſe fide 
to ſide), ſometimes on their bow, and ſometimes on 
their ſtern, as occaſion beſt ſerved. When they had 
grappled the enemy with theſe iron ſpikes, if they 
happened to ſwing broadtide to broadſide, then they 
entered from all parts; but in cate they attacked them 
on the bow, they entered two and two by the help 
of this machine, the foremoſt defending the foreparts, 
and thoſe that followed the flanks keeping the boſs 
of their bucklers level with the top of the parapet. _ 

CORYATE (Thomas), a very extraordinary per- 
ſonage, who ſecms to have made himſelf famous by 
his whimſical extravagancies, was the ſon of a clergy- 
man, and born at Oldcombe in Somerſetſhire in 1577. 
He acquired Greek and Latin at Oxford; and going 
to London, was received into the houſehold of Hen- 
ry prince of Wales, If Coryate was not over witty 
himſelt, he got acquainted with the wits of that time, 
andſerved to exerciſe their abilities, having more learn- 


ing than judgment. He was a great peripatetic: for, in 


1603, he took a long journey on foot; aud after he re- 
turned, publiſhed his travels under the following ſtrange 


title, Cruditics haſtily gobbled up in froe months Travels 


in France, Savoy, Italy, Rnctia, Helvetia, ſume parts of 
High Germany, and the N:therlands, Lond. 1617, to. 
In 1612 he ſet ont again with a reſvlation to ſpend 
ten years in travelling: he went firſt to Copſtantinople; 
and after travelling over a great part of the Eaſt, died 
of a flux at Surat in the Eaſt Indies. 
accounts of his peregrination are to be found in Par- 
chas's Pilgrimages. | 

CORYBANTES, in antiquity, prieſts of Cybcle, 
who danced and capered to the found of flutes and 
drums. Sce CROTALUM. 

Catallys, in his poem called Ane, gives a beautiful 

V. Vor. 
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Some of the 


COR 

deſcription of them, repreſenting them as madmen. 
Accordingly Maximus 1yrius lays, that thoſe pollefied 
with the ſpirit of Corybantes, as ſoon as they heard 
the ſound of a flute, were ſeized with an enthuſiaſin, 
and loſt the uſe of their reaſon, And hence the 
Greeks uſe the word xeguCarrur, to corobantize, to ſigni- 
fy a perſon's being tranſported or polleſled wich a de- 
vil. Sce ENTHUSIASM. 

Some ſay that the Corybantes were all cunuchs ; 
and that it is on this account Catullus, in his Atys, 
always uſes ſeminine epithets and relatives in ſpeaking 
of them, | 

Diodorus Siculus remarks, that Cory bas, ſon of Ja- 
ſon and Cybele, paſſing into Phrygia with his uncle 
Dardanus, there inſtituted the worihip of the mother 
of the gods, and gave his own name to the prieſts, 
Strabo relates it as the opinion of ſome, that the Co- 
ry bautes were children of Jupiter and Calliope, and 
the ſame with the Cabiri. Others ſay the word had 
its origin from this, that the Corybantes always walked 


dancing (if the expreſſion may be allowed) or toſling 


the head, Kopur TOUTE; [Sa G). f 
CORYBANTTICA, a feſtival held in Crete, in me- 


mory of the Cory bantes, who educated Jupiter when 


he was concealed in that illand from his father Saturn, 
who would have devoured him, | 
_ CORYCEVUM, in antiquity, that part of the gym- 
naſium where people undrefied. It was otherwiſe call- 
cd apodyterion. 5 
CORYCOMACHIA, among the ancients, was a 
ſort of exerciſc in which they puſhed forwards a ball, 
ſuſpended from the ceiling, and at its return either 
caught it with their hands, or ſuffered it to meet their 
body. Oribatins informs us it was recommended for 
extenvating too groſs bodies, | N 
 CORYDALES, in botany, an order of plants in 
the Fragmenta Methods: Naturalis of Linnzus, contain- 


Coryban- 


tica 


Corylus. 
— ͤ —¾a— 


ing the following genera, viz. epimedium, hypecoum, 


leontice, melianthus, pinguicula, and utricularia, 


CORYDALIS, in betany. Sce FuMaRIa. | 

CORYLUS, the HazrEx: A genus of the polyan- 
dria order, belonging to the moneecia claſs of plants: 
and in the natural method ranking under the goth 
order, Amentacee, The male calyx is monophyllous, 
ſcale-like, trifid, and uniflorous ; there is no corolla; 
the ſtamina eight in number: The female calyx di- 
phyllons and lacerated ; no corolla; two ſtyles ; and 
an egg-ſhaped nut. Mr Miller reckons three ſpecies, 
thongh other botaniſts make only two, They are all 
of the large ſhrub kind, hardy and deciduous; and have 
ſeveral] varicties valuable for their nuts, as alfo for 
their variety in large wilderneſſes and ſhrubbery works, 
They will proſper in almoſt any foil or fituation, and 
turn out to good account when growing in coppices 
to cut as underwood, and as poles for various uſes, as 
hoops, ſpars, hurdles, handles to huſbandry implements, 
walking ſticks, fiſhing rods, &c. for which purpoſes 
they may be cut every 5th, 7th, or 2th year, accords, 
ing to the purpoſes for which they are defigned. The. 
beſt method of propagating them is by layers, though 
they may alſo be raiſed from the nuts. 

The kernels of the fruit have a mild, farinaceous, 
oily taſte, agreeable to moſt palates. Squirrels and 


mice are fond of them, as well as ſome birds, ſuch as 
A kind of chocolate has been 
prepared 


Jays, nuicrackers, &c. 
3 P 


Corymbi- 
fetræ 


il 
Corypha. 
memes ama 


manner repreſenting a large umbrella. 


COR [ 
prepared for them, and there are inſtances of their 
having been formed into bread. The oil expreſſed 


ſrom them is little inferior to the oil of almonds; and 
is aſed by painters, and by chemiſts, for receiving and 


ret4ning odours, The charcoal made of the wood is 
uſed 'vy painters in drawing, Some of the Highland- 
cra, Where ſuperſtition is not totally ſubſided, look up- 
on the tree it{clf as unlucky ; but are glad to get two 
of the nuts naturally conjoincd, which is a good omen. 
Theſe they call che chomblaich, and carry them as an 
efficacious charm againſt witchcraft, 

Evelyn tells ns, that no plant is more proper for 
thickening of copſes than the hazle, for which he di- 
rects the following expeditious method. Take a pole 
of hazle (aſh or poplar may alſo be uſed), of 20 or 30 


feet in length, the head a little lopped into the ground, 


giving it a chop near the ground to make it ſuccumb ; 


this faſtened to the earth with a hook or two, and co- 


vered with ſoine freſh mould at a competent depth, 
(as gardeners lay their carnations), will produce a 


great number of ſuckers, and thicken” and furniſh a 


copſe ſpeedily. | | 

CORYMBIFERZ, in botany, the name of an or- 
der or diviſion of the compound flowers adopted by 
Linnæus after Ray and Vaillant, in the former editions 
of his Fragments af a Natural Method. This title in 
the later editions is changed for Di/coidec, another 
name borrowed from Ray's Method, but uſed in a 
ſomewhat different ſenſe, 


CORYMBIUM, in antiquity, an ornament of hair 


worn by the women. 
bas. | 

CorRyYMBIUM, in botany: A genus of the monoga- 
mia order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 4gth 
order, Compoſite, The calyx is diphyllous, uniflorous, 


Its form was that of a corym- 


and priſmatical ; the corolla monopetalous and regular; 


there is one woolly ſced below each floret.. 

CORY MBUS, - properly ſignifics a cluſter of ivy 
berries, | 
in which the leſſer or partial flower-ſtalks are produ- 
ced along the common (ſtalk on both ſides ; and, though 
of unequal lengths, riſe to the ſame height, ſo as to 
forin a flat and even ſurface at the top. See Bo A- 
NY, ne 273. | | 


COR YNOCARPUS, in botany: A genus of the 


monogy nia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 


plants, The calyx is a pentaphyllous perianthium; 
the corolla conſiſts of five roundiſh, erect, and hollow 


petals; the ſtamina five ſubulated filaments ariſing 


trom the baſe of the petals; the antheræ are erect and 
oblong; the pericarpium a monoſpermons, turbinat- 


clavated nut. 


CORYPHA, MovunTaix PALM, or Umbrella Tree, 
in botany: A genus of the order of Palimæ, belong- 
ing to the moncecia claſs of plants. The corolla is 
tripetalous ; the ſtamina ſix, with one piſtil; the fruit 
a monoſpermous plum. There is only one ſpecics, 
the umbracula, a native of the Weſt Indies, where 
it is called ca- pana. It riſes to a conſiderable height, 
and produces at the top many large palmated, plaited 
leaves, the lobes of which are very long, and are placed 
regularly round the end of a long ſpiny footftalk, in a 
The flowers 
are produced on a branched ſpadix, from a compound 
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ſpatha or ſheath : they are hermaphrodite, and each Coryphana 


Among botaniſts, it is a mode of flowering. 


COS 


conſiſts of one petal, divided into three oval parts, and 
contains fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſurrounding a ſhort 
lender ſtyle, crowned with a ſimple ſtigma. The 
germen is ncarly round, and becomes a large globular 
truit of one cell, including a large round ſtone, Theſe 


plums having a pleaſant flayour are held in eſteem by 


the Indians, 
CORTPHANA, in ichthyology a genus belong- 
ing to the order of thoracici. Ihe hcad is declined 
and truncated ; the branchioſtege membrane has ſix 
rays; and the back-fin runs the whole length of the 
back. There are twelve ſpecies, moſt of them natives 
of foreign ſeas. The moſt remarkable are the blue 
and parrot fiſnes, deſcribed by Mr Cateſpy.— The 


head of the firſt is of an odd ſtructure, reſembling that 
of the ſpermaceti whale : the mouth is ſmall, cach 


Cos. 


mandible armed with a ſingle row of even tecth, ſo. 


cloſcly joined that they ſeem entire bones; the iris 


of the eye is red. On the back is a long pliant fin, 


ſomewhat indented on the edge; behind the gills are 


two fins, one under the abdomen and another behind 
the anus, 


tirely blue. 


it were with blunt tecth, cloſely connected, after the 
manner of the lupus marinus, 
with large green ſcales ; the eyes are red and yellow; 
the upper part of the head brown, the lower part and 


the gills blue, bordered with a duſky red: a ſtreak of 
red extends from the throat behind the pills, ac the 


upper end of which is a bright yellow ſpot. The fins 
are five in number, one extending almoſt the length of 


the back, of a bay or cinnamon colour; there are two 


behind the gills, blended with black, green and pur- 
pliſh colours, with the upper edge verged with blue; 


under the abdomen is another red fin verged with 


blue ; under the anus extends another long narrow 


green fin, with a liſt of red 3 the middle of it: 


at the baſis of the tail on each ſide is a large yellow 
ſpot. The tail is large, forked, and pretn, with a 


_ curved red line running through the middle parallel 


to the curve, and ending in two points. The fiſh is 


more eſteemed for beauty than the delicacy of its 


taſte, They are taken on the coaſts of Hiſpaniola, 
Cuba, and the Bahama Iſlands, | 


CORYPHAUS, in the ancient tragedy, was the 


chief or leader of the company that compoſed the cho- 
rus: (See CHoRUs).—The word is formed from the 
Greek xopuqy, © tip of the head.” The coryphæus 


ſpoke for all the reſt, whenever the chorus took part 
in the action, in quality of a perſon of the drama, du- 


ring the courſe of the acts. Hence coryphæus had 


paſſed into a general name for the chief or principal 


of any company, corporation, ſect, opinion, &c. Thus 
Euſtacius of Antioch is called the coryfheus of the 
council of Nice; and Cicero calls Zeno the coryphans 
of the ſtoics, 1 


COR ZA, in medicine, a catarrh of the noſe, See 
MEpicixk-Iudex. | 


CORZOLA, or CuxscolA, an iſland in the gulph 


of Venice, divided from Raguſa in Dalmatia by a nar- 


row ſtrait, E. Long. 18. o. N. Lat. 42. 25. 


COS, or Coos, (anc, geog.), a noble iſland on the 
| coaſt 


The tail is forked ; and the whole fiſh en- 
They are taken on the coaſts of the Ba- 

hama Iſlands, and in moſt of the ſeas between the 

tropics, —The parrot-fiſh hath a large mouth, paved as 


The body is covered 
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cets, &c. 


COS 
coaſt of Caria, in the Hither Aſia, fifteen miles to the 


weſt of Halicarnaſſus, a hundred in compals, called 
Meropis ; and hence Thueydides joins both names to- 


—— pethcr, Cos Meropis : it had a cognominal town Cos, 


bat originally called A{ypalaca, mentioned by Homer; 
with a port locked or walled round, (Scylax, Mela). 
The iſland was fruitfal, and yielded a generous wine, 
(Strabo). It boaſted of Hippocrates and Apelles ; 
each at the head of his ſeveral profeſſion. It was the 
country of Philetas, an excellent elegiac poet, who 
flourithed in the time of Philip and Alexander; the 
preceptor of Ptolemy Philadelphus : fo thin and light 


that he was obliged to wear lead to prevent the being 


blown away by a puff of wind (Aelian, Athenzus) : 
mach commended by Propertins. The veſtes Coaz, 
made of ſilk, were famous for their fineneſs and co- 


lour, (Horace, Propertius, Tibullus), In the ſuburbs 


of Cos ſtood the temple of Æſculapius, a noble ſtruc» 
ture, and extremely rich. | | 
COS, the WHETSTONE, in natural hiſtory, a genus 


of vitreſcent ſtones, conliſting of fragments of an inde- 


terminate figure, ſub-opaque, and granulated, 
Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, ſome con- 


ſiſting of rougher, and others of ſmoother, or even of 


altogether impalpable particles ; and uſed not only for 


whet-ſtones, but alſo for mill-ſtones, and other the like 


purpoſes, 1 

COS TURCICA, Turky-ſlone, a ſpecics of ſtones of 
the garnet kind, belonging to the ſiliceous claſs. It 
is of a dull white, and often of an unequal colour ; 
ſome parts appearing more compact than others. Its 


ſpecific gravity is 2598 : it ſtrikes fire with ſteel, and 
efferveſces with acids. Mr Kirwan found that 100 


parts of it contain 25 of mild calcareous earth, and no 


tron. Cronſtedt is of opinion that there are probably 


two ſorts of ſtones known by this name, as that de- 
ſcribed by Wallerius ncither gives fire with ſteel nor 


 efferveſces with acids. It is uſed as a whet-ſtone ; and 


thoſe of the fineſt grain are the beſt hones for the 
molt delicate cutting tools, and even for razors, lan- 

COSCINOMANCY, the art of divination, by 
means of a ſieve. The word comes from «oxy, ci- 
brum, a ſieve; and parrue, divination, The ſieve 
being ſuſpended, after rehearſing a formula of words, 


it is taken between two fingers only ; and the names 
of the parties ſuſpected repeated: he at whoſe name 
the ſie ve turns, trembles, or ſhakes, is reputed guilty 


of the evil in queſtion, = | 
This muſt be a very ancient practice: Theocritus, 

in his third Idyllion, mentions a woman very ſkilful in 

it, It was ſometimes alſo practiſed by ſufpending the 


ſieve by a thread, or fixing it to the points of a pair of 


theers, giving it room to turn, and naming, as before, 
the parties ſuſpected; in which laſt manner coſciuo man- 


cy 15 {till practiſed in ſome parts of England. It appears 


from Theocritus, that it was not only aſcd to find out 
perſons unknown, but allo to diſcover the ſecrets of 
thoſe that were known. | | 

CO-SECANT, in geometry, the ſecant of an arch 
which is the complement of another to 90% See 
GEOMETRY, | 

COSENAGE, in law, a writ that lies where the 
treſail, that is, the tritavus, the father of the beſail, or 
great grandfather, being ſeized in fee at his death of 
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COS 
certain lands or tenements, dies; a ſtranger enters, 
and abates ; then ſhall his heir have this writ of coſe- 
nage, the form of which ſce in Fitzh. Nat. Br, ſol. 221. 
COSENING, in law, an offence whereby auy 
thing is done deceitfully, in or out of contracts, which 
cannot be fitly termed by any eſpecial name, In the 
civil law it is called ſte//ionatis, See STELLIONATE- 
COSENZA, the capital of the Hither Calabria, in 
the kingdom of Naples. E. Long. 16. 35. N. Lat. 
39. 15. It is an archbiſhop's ſce. 
COSHERING, in the feudal cuſtoms, a kind of 
right of the lords to lie and feaſt themſelves and their 


Coſening 


Coſmopo- 
lite, 
— 


followers at their tenants houſes. The word coſhering 


may perhaps be derived from the old Engliſh word 
_ a cot or cottage. | 
CO-SINE, in trigonometry, the fine of an arch 
which is the complement of another to 90. See 
GEOMETRY. | | 


COSMETIC, in phyſic, any medicine or prepara- 


tion which renders the ſkin ſoft and white, or helps to 
beautify and improve the complexion ; as lip-ſalves, 
cold creams, ceruſs, &c. 5 


COSMICAL, a term in aſtronomy, expreſſing one 
of the poetical riſings of a ſtar: thus a ſtar is ſaid to 


riſe colmically when it riſes with the ſun, or with that 


point of the ecliptic in which the ſun is at that time: 


and the coſmical ſetting is when a ſtar ſets in the weft 


at the ſame time that the ſun riſes in the caſt. 


COSMOGONY, in phylics, ſignifies the ſcience of 
the formation of the univerſe. It is formed of ae, 
the world, and yuropa, I am born. 

In our conjectures about the formation of the world 


there are two principles which we onght never to loſe | 


ſight of. 1. That of creation; for certainly matter 


could not give itſelf exiſtence, it muſt have received it. 


2. That of a Supreme Intelligence directing this creati- 
on, and the arrangement of the parts of matter, in 


conſequence of which this world was formed. Sce 


CREATION and EARTH. 5 

COSMOGRAPHY, the deſcription of the world; 
or the art which teaches the conſtruction, figure, diſ- 
poſition, and relation of all the parts of the world, with 
the manner of repreſenting them on a plane, The word 
comes from x65mes, world, and ypage, I deſcribe, 

Coſmography conſiſts chiefly of two parts. ſro» 
nomy, Which ſhows the ſtructure of the heavens, and 
the diſpoſition of the ſtars; and Geography, which 
ſhows thoſe of the earth, 


COSMOLABE (from KeThr0c, world, and xautamau, I | 


take), an ancient mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to 
meaſure diſtances, both in the heavens and on earth. 
The co/1labe is in great meaſure the ſame with the 
aſtrolabe. It is alſo called pertaco/r, or the univerſal 
inſtrument, by L. Morgard, in a treatiſe written ex- 


preſsly upon it, printed in 1612. 


COSMOLOGY (from zer, world, and xoyos, dif- 


courſe), the ſcience of the world in general. This Wol- 


fins calls general, or tranſcendental coſmology, and has 
written a treatiſe on the ſubject, wherein he endea- 
vours to explain how the world ariſes from ſimple ſub- 
ſtances, and treats of the general principles of the mo- 
difications of material things, of the elements of bodies, 
of the laws of motion, of the perfection of the world, 
and of the order and courſe of nature, 
COSMOPOLITE, or Cosuorolrlran, a term 


3x2 ſome- 


COS T. an% |} 
Coſſacks. ſometimes uſed to ſignify a perſon who has no fixed 
living or place of abode, or a man who is a ſtranger no- 


where, The word comes from the Greck 9p, 
„ world,” and 4g, city. —One of the ancicut 
philoſophers being interrogated what countryman he 
was! anſwered, he was a co/mopolite, i. e. an inhabi- 
tant or citizen of the world. 

COSSACKS, a name piven to the people inhabiting 
the banks of the rivers Dnieper and Don, near the 
Black Sea and borders of Turkey, The word implics 
irregular troops of horſe. Theſe people are divided 
into European and Aſiatic Coſſacks. The firſt con- 


{iſt of the Zaporog, who dwell below the cataract of 


the Dnieper, ſome on the fide next to Ruſſia, and 
others on the oppoſite ſide of that river; the Lower 
and Upper Coflacks; the Biclogorod Coſſacks; and a 
part of the Don Coſſacks. The Aſiatic Coſſacks are 
compoſed of the reſt of the Don Coflacks, the Grebin 
Collicks, the Yaik Coſſacks, and the Weſtern Cal- 


muks, who retiring from thoſe that inhabited the 


ſouth borders of Siberia under Yaiuki Can, ſettled 
upon the Wolga, and are dependent upon Ruſſia. 


The Coflacks were known by that name ever ſince 


the 943th year of Chriſt. They dwelt upon mount 
Cancaſus, in the place now called Cabardy; and were 
reduced to the Ruſſian dominion by prince Mfſtiflaw 
in the year 1027. Many Ruſſians, Poles, and others, 
who could not live at home, have, at different times, 
been admitted among the Coſſacks; but the latter, 


abſtracted from theſe fugitives, mult have been an an- 


cient and well governed nation, 
Towards the beginning of the 16th century, the 
Zaporog Collacks fixed their habitations on the ſpa- 


cious plains that extend along the banks of the Dnie- 


per. They had undergone conſiderable hard{hips from 
the incurtions of the Tartars, for which they after— 


wards found means to avenge themſelves in an ample 


manner. The Poles being ſenſible how ſerviceable the 
Collacks might be in defending them from the ravages 
of the YTariars, and even of the Ruſſians, propoſed to 
them terms of alliance. In 1562, they ſolemnly took 
them under their protection, and engaged to pay them 
an annual fubſidy ; in return for which, the Collacks 
were to keep on foot a ſufficient body of troops for 
the defence of the Poliſh dominions. With a vicw to 
bind them ſtill morg ſtrongly by ties of intereſt, the 
Poles gave them the whole country between the rivers 
Dnieper and Neiſker, and the borders of Tartary. 
The Collicks applied themſclves with great induſtry 
to the cultivation of this fertile ſpot ; fo that in a ſhort 


time it was interſperſed with large towns and hand- 


ſome villages. Beſides they continually haraſſed the 
Turks, and did them great damage by their incur- 


ſtons; and in order to prevent the latter from pur- 


ſ1iing them, or making repriſals, they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of ſcveral ſmall iflands in the Dneiper, where 
they kept their magazines, &c. The hettman, or 


general of the Coſſacks, was not in the leaſt ſubordinate 


to the ficld-marſhal of Poland; but acted in concert 
with him as an ally, and not as a ſubject of that re- 
public. But this alliance, though of ſuch manifeſt 
+ vantage to both parties, was not of long duration. 


The Poles, ſeeing the vaſt improvements made by the 


Collacks in the country they had given up to them, 


became envious of them, and actually made an attempt 


cos 


to bring them into ſubjection, as we have ſeen in the Coffacks. 
hiſtory of Poland. In 1648 the Coſſacks gained great 


advantages over them, and next year came to an ac- 
commodation, in which they not only preſerved their 
old immanities, but obtained additional privileges. 
The reſult of all vas, that theſe Coſſacks remained 


under the protection of Ruſſia ; and as their former 


country was entirely laid waſte in the late wars, they 
ſettled in the Ruſtian Ukraine, upon receiving formal 
allurances from the court of Ruſſia, that no alteration 
ſhould be made 1n their political conſtitution, and that 
no taxes Whatever ſhould be laid upon them, The 
Coſſacks, on the other hand, were always to keep in 
readineſs a good body of troops for the ſervice of 
Ruſſia : but in the year 1708 Mazeppa, their hettman 
or chicf, went over trom the Ruſſians to the Swedes ; 
upon which Peter I. reſolved to prevent ſuch revoits 
for the future, To this end, after the battle of Pul- 
towa, he ſent a ſtrong detachment into the abovemen- 
tioned little illands in the Dnieper, whether the Coſ- 


ſacks had fled, with their wives and children, and all 


their effects; and ordered them all to be put to the 
ſword without diſtinction, and the plunder to be di- 
vided among his ſoldiers. He likewiſe ſent a great 
number of men into their country, and cauſed ſeveral 
thouſands of the Coſſacks to be carried to the coaſts 
of the Baltic, where they were put to all forts of hard 
labour; by which means he in a manner cxtirpated the 
whole nation. | 


What diſtinguiſhes the Zaporog Coſſacks from all 


other people is, that they never ſuffer any women in 
their ſettlements, as the Amazons are ſaid not to have 
{uffered any men among them. The women of theſe 
Collacks live in other iſlands of the Dnieper. The 

never marry, nor have any family : all their male chil- 
dren are inrolled as ſoldiers, and the females are leſt 
with their mothers, The brother often has children 


by his ſiſter, and the father by his daughter. They 
know no laws but thoſe which cuſtom has introduced, - 


founded on their natural wants ; though they have 
among them ſome pricſts of the Greek. perſuaſion, 
They ſerve in the armies as irregulars; and woe to 
thoſe who fall into their hands. Es | 
The country of theſe Coſlacks, who. are an aſſem— 
blage of ancient Roxclans, Sarmatians, and Tartars, is 
called the Ccraine or Ukraine, It lies upon the bor- 
ders of Ruſſia and Poland, Little Tartary, and Turkey, 
and was anciently a part of Scythia. By virtue of the 
laſt treaty ſettled between Ruſſia and Poland, in 1693, 
the latter remains in poſteſſion of all that part of the 
Ukraine which is ſituated on the weſt fide of the Dnie- 
per, and is now but poorly cultivated. That on the 
caſt de, inhabited by the Coſſacks, is in a much bet- 
ter condition, and extends abont two hundred and 
ſixty miles in length, and as many in breadth. It is 
one continued fertile plain, watered by a great num- 
her of fine rivers, diverſified with pleaſant woods, and 
805 ſuch plenty of all forts of grain, pulſe, tobacco, 
oney, and wax, as to ſupply a great part of the Ruſ- 
ſian empire with thoſe commodities. Its paſtures are 
exceeding rich, and its cattle very large; but the in- 
habitants are greatly plagued by locuſts, which infeſt 
this fine country, The houſes in the Ukraine are, 


like thoſe of the Ruſſians, moſtly built with tim- 
ber- | | | EC 
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Coffacks. 


COS 
The Coſſacks are tall and well made, generally hawk- 


——— — noſed, and of a good mien. They are hardly, vigorous, 


brave, and extremely jealous of what is moſt valuable 
in life, their liberty : fickle and wavering, but ſociable, 
cheertul, and ſprightly. They are a very powertul 
people, and their forces conſiſt wholly of cavalry. 
Their dialect is a compound of the Polith and Ruſſian 
language; but the latter is the moſt predominant. 
They were formerly Pagans or Mahometans; but upon 
their entering into the Poliſh ſervice, they were bap- 
tized Chriſtians of the Romith communion ; and now 
that they belong to Ruſſia, they profeſs themſclves 
members of the Greek church. | 

Each of their towns, With the diſtrict belonging 
to it, is governed by an officer called ot011a77! or at- 
FAmai. | | 

The Don- Coſſacks, ſo called from their reſidence 
upon the banks of the river Don, greatly. reſemble 
thoſe already deſcribed. In the year 1559, when the 


_ czar Iwan Baſilowitz was emperor of Ruilia, they vo- 


luntarily put themſelves under his protection, and are 


at this time on a pretty equal footing with the other 


Ruſſian ſabjects. They have ſeveral towns and vil- 


lages upon the banks of the Don; but are prevented 
from extending themſelves farther up the country, by 


the ſcarcity of freſh water and wood in many places. 


Their chief ſupport is grazing and agriculture, and oc- 
caſionally robbing and plundering, for which they 
want ncither capacity nor inclination. Every town is 
governed by a magiſtrate called ta-mann; and the ta- 


manns, with their towns, are under the juriſdiction of 
two ottomanns, who reſide at Tſherkaſky. The troops 


of theſe Coſſacks likewiſe conſiſt entirely of cavalry. 


In this country all the towns and villages are fortified 


and encompaſſed with paliſades, to defend them againſt 
the iucurſions of the Calinucs and Kuban Tartars, with 
whom they are continually at war. 
gencral, are of great ſervice to garriſon towns by way 
of defence, or io purſue an enemy; but are not ſo 


_ good at regular attacks. 


of the Dnieper, 


The Sietſh Coſſacks, who are alſo called Haidamacks, 
have their particular hettmau. They inhabit the Ruf- 
lian, Poliſh, and Furkiſh dominions, aloug the banks 

The Yaik Coſſacks dwell on the the ſouth fide of the 
river Yaik; and upon the ſucceſs of the Ruſhan arms 
in the kingdom of Aftracan, voluntarily ſubmitted to 
them. In ftature they greatly reſcmble the other Coſ- 


tacks ; though by their booriſh manner of living, and 


intermarriages with the Tartars, they have not the 


| ſhape and air peculiar to the reſt of their country men. 


Their natural diſpoſitions and cuſtoms are, however, 
nearly the ſame, Huſbandry, fiſhtinz, and feeding of 
cattle, are their principal employments ; and, like the 


other tribes, they let flip no opportunity of making 


depredations on their neighbours. Their continual 
wars with the Kara-Kalpacs and the Kaſatſhaia-Horda 
oblige them to keep their towns and villages in a ſtate 
of defence, They are indeed ſubject to Ruſſian wai- 
wodes, to whom they pay an annual tribute in corn, 
wax, honey, and cattle; but they have alſo their par- 


ticular chiefs, who govern them according to their an- 
cient cuſtoms. Thongh the generality of the Yaik 


Coſſacks profeſs the Greek religion, yet a great many 
relicts of Mahometaniſn and Pacanifn are ſtill found 
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The Coſſacks, in 


COS 
among them. 
make exccllent ſoldiers; and they are not fo turbulent 
as the other Collacks, They hve entirely at peace 
with the Calmuks and their ether neighbours, and 
cven maintain a commerical intercourſe with them. 

COSE DE GENISTE, an order of knighthood in- 
ſtituted in 1234. by Louis IX. at his marriage with 
Margaret of Provence. The motto on the collar of 
this order was, exaltat humil;s . 


COSSET, among farmers, a colt, calf, or lamb, _ 


brought up by hand without the dam, 

COSTA (Chriſtopher ), a celebrated botaniſt of 
the 16ih century, was born in Africa, of a Portugueſe 
father, and went into Aſia to perfect himſelf in the 
knowledge of ſimples, where he was taken priſoner, 
but found means to make his eſcape, and after ſeveral 
voyages, practiſed phyſic at Bourgos. He wrote, 
I. A Treatiſe on Indian Drugs and Medicines. 2. His 
Voyages to the Indies. 3. A book in praiſe of Wo- 
men; and other works. 

COSTAL, an appellation given by anatomiſts to ſe- 
veral parts belonging to the ſides: thus we meet with 
coſtal muſcles, vertebræ, &c. | 

COSTANZO (Angelo di), an Italian hiſtorian and 
poet, lord of Catalupo, was born in 1507, of a noble 
and ancient family of Naples, and died about 1591. 
He wrote, 1. A Hiſtory of Naples, from 1250 to 
1489 ; the beſt edition of which is that of Aquila, in 
1582, in folio, very ſcarce. 2. Italian Poems, which 


are eſteemed, and have had ſeveral cditions. 


COSTA-RICCA, a province of North America in 
New Spain and in the audience of Guatimala, bound- 


cd on the north-caſt by the northern ocean, on the 


ſouth- weſt by the ſouth ſea, on the north-weſt by Ni- 
caragua, and on the ſouth-eaſt by Veragua. 


Carthage is the capital town. 


__ COSTARD (George), a clergyman of the churh 


of England, and author of ſeveral learned works was 


born about the year 1710. He was cducated at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford; and took the degree of M. A. 


in 1733. The firſt cecleſiaſtical ſituation in which he 
was placed was that of curate of Iſlip in Oxfordſhire. 
In 1747 he publiſhed in 8yo, Some obſervations tend- 
ing to illuſtrate the Book of Job. 
liſhed Two Differtations: I. On the meaning of the 
Word Feſitah, mentioned in Job, chap. xlii. ver. 11. 
II. on the Signification of the Word Hermes. In 1752 
he publiſhed, in 8vo, at Oxford, Diſſertationes II. Critico- 
Sacre, quarumprimaexplicatur, Exel. xiii. 18. Altera ve- 
ro,2 Reg.n.22, In 1755 he wrote a letter to Dr Birch, 
which is preſerved inthe Britiſh Muſeum, reſpecting the 
meaning of the phraſe ſþhzra barbarica, Some time after 
this he undertook topubliſh a ſecond edition of Dr Hyde's 
Hiſtoria Religionis veterum Perſarum, eorumque Magt- 
rum; and which was accordingly printed, under his in- 
ſpection, and with his corrections, at the Clarendon 
Preſs at Oxford, in 4to, in 1760, Mr Coſtard's extenſive 
learning having now recommended him 1o the notice 
of Lord Chancellor Northington, he obtained, by the 


favour of that nobleman, in June 1764, the vicarage 


of Twickenham in Middleſex ; in which ſituation he 
continued till his death. In 1767 he publiſhed, in one 
volume quarto, The Hiſtory ' of Aſtronomy, with its 


application to Geography, Hiſtory, and chronology ; 


occa- 


The ſoil. 
is not very fertile, though there is plenty of cattle. 


In 1750 he pub- 


Being natnrally bold aud hardy, they Coſſe 


Coſtard. 


COS [0063 COT 
Coſtivyeneſ. occaſionally exemplificd by the Globes. This work COTA (Rodriguez), a Spaniſh poet in the 16th Coty 


Dh was chiefly intended for the uſe of ſtudents, and con- century, was the author of the Tragi-comedia de Caliſto 
Coſtus. tains a full and diſtinct view of tlie ſeveral improve- 


wage ments made in geography and aſtronomy. Mr Coſtard 
has ſhown, by a gradual deduCtion, at what time, and 
by whom, the principal diſcoveries have been made in 
geography and aſtronomy ; how each Cciſcovery has 
paved the way to what followed ; and by what caſy 
ſteps, through the revolution of ſo many ages, thele 
very uſeful ſciences have advanced towards their pre- 
ſent Nate of perſection.“ In 1778 he publiſhed, in 3vo, 
A Letter to Nathaniel Braſſey Halhead, Eſq; contau- 
ing ſome Remarks on his Preface to the Code of Gti 
Laws. This appcars to have been the laſt of his pub- 
lications. It contains ſome criticiſms which were in- 
tended to inyalidate the opinion which bc Halhead had 
conceived concerning the great aniiquity of the Gentoo 
laws ; and ſome arguments againſt a notion which had 
been adopted by ſeveral writers, drawn from the obſcr- 
vation of natural phenomena, that the world 13 far more 
ancient than it is repreſented to be by the Hebrew 


chronology, Mr Co{tard died on the 10th of January 


1732, He was a man of uncommon learning, and emi- 
nently ſkilled in Grecian and oriental literature, His 
private character was amiable, and he was much re- 
ſpetted in the neighbourhood in which he lived for his 
humanity and benevolence,-—Befides the works already 
mentioned, he wrote ſome others; and was alſo the 
author of learned papers, inſerted in the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions, on aſtronomical and chronological ſub- 


jects, | | 
: COSTIVENESS, a preternatural detention of the 
ſeces, with an unuſual dryneſs and hardneſs thereof, 
and thence a ſuppreſſion of their evacuation, 
Index ſubjoined to) MepiciNE. | | 
COSTMARY, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
tanſy. Sce TANACETUM-. 
COSTS, in law, imply the expences of a ſuit reco- 
vered by the plaintiff, together with damages. Coſts 
were not allowed by the common Jaw, the amerce- 
ment of the vanquiſhed party being his only puniſh- 
ment; but they are given by ſtatute“. Coſts are al- 
lowed in chancery for failing to make anſwer to a bill 


exhibited, or Ong an inſufficient anſwer: andif a 


firſt anſwer be certified by a maſter to be inſufficient, 
the defendant is to pay 40s. ; 31. for a ſecond inſufti- 
cient anſwer ; 41. for a third, &c. But if the anſwer 
be reported good, the plaintiff ſhall pay the defendant 
408. coſts, | 5 | 

COSTUME, arule or precept in painting, by which 
the artiſt is enjoined to make every perſon and thing 
ſaſtain its proper character, and not only obſerve the 
ſtory, but the circumſtances, the ſcene of action, the 
country or place, and take care that the habits, arms, 
manners, proportions, and the like, exactly corre- 
ſpond. 5 

COSTUS, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the monandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the eighth or- 
der Scitaminear. The corolla is interior, inflated, and 
ringent, with the under lp trifid. There is but one 
(pecics, viz, the arabicus, a native of the Indies. The 
root was formerly in ſome eſteem as an attenuant, and 
ſcrviceable in venereal complaints; but it is now rarely 
preſcribed or met with in the ſhops, 


Sce (the 


lacudea, which has been trantiated into Latin by 
Calpar Barthius, and into French by James de La- 
vardin. The Spaniards ſet a great value on this per- 
formance. 
CO-TANGENT, the tangent of an arch which is 
the complement of another to 90. See GEOMETRY. 
COTBUS, a town of Germany in Lower Luſace. 
It is a ſtrong important place, and has been ſubject to 
the King of Pruſſia ever ſince the ycar 1645. It is 
{cated on the river Spree, 60 miles ſouth · by- eaſt of 
Berlin, and 55 ſouth-caſt of Wirtemberg, Here are 
a great number of French Proteſtants, who have intro- 
duced manufactures ; and this place is noted for excel- 
lent beer, pitch, and the cultivation of flax. E. Long. 
15. 29. N. Lat. 5. 40. | 
COTE, a term uled in courſing, to expreſs the ad- 
vantage one greyhound has over another when he runs 
by the ſide of it, and putting before it, gives the hare 
4 turn. See COURSING, | 
Cork- Care, a kind of refuſe wool, fo clung or clot- 
ted together that it cannot be pulled aſunder. By 
13 Rich. II. ſtat. 1. c. 9. it is provided, that neither 
denizen or foreigner make any other refuſe of wools 
but cote-gare and villein. So the printed ſtatute has 
it; but in the parliament-roll of that year it is cod-l/and 
and villein, Cot, or cote, ſignifies as much as cottage 
in many places, and was ſo uſed by the Saxons accord- 
ing to Verſtegan. 
COTELERIUS {Johs Baptiſt), fellow of the Sor- 
bonne, and king's Greek profeſſor, was born at Niſ- 
mes in Languedoc in 1627, He made a collection of 
the fathers who lived in the apoſtolic age, which he 
publithed at Paris in two volumes folio in 1672; all 


reviewed and corrected from ſeveral MSS. with a Latin 
' tranſlation and notes. 


He alſo publiſhed Monumenta 
Eccleſiæ Grace, in 3 vols; being a collection of Greek 
tracts out of the king's and M. Colbert's libraries, and 
which had never been publiſhed before: to theſe he 
added a Latin tranſlation and notes. He intended a 


farther proſecution of this work; but his intenſe ſtu- 


dies broke his conſtitution, and deprived him of life 
in 1636, Beſides his great ſkill in languages and ec- 
cleſiaſtical antiquities, Cotelerius was remarkable for 
his probity and candour, 

COTERELLUS. Cotarius, and coterellus, accord- 
ing to Spelman and Du Freſne, are ſervile tenants; 
but in Doomſday and other ancient MSS. there ap- 
pears a diſtinction, as well in their tenure and quality 
as in their name: for the cotarius hath a free ſoccage 
tenure, and paid a ſtated firm or rent in proviſions or 
money, with ſome occaſional cuſtomary ſervices; where- 
as the coterellus ſeems to have held in mere villenage, 
and his perſon, iſſue, and goods, were diſpoſable at 
the pleaſure of the lord. 

COTERIE, a term adopted from the French tra- 
ding aſſociations or partnerſhips, where each perſon 
advances his quota of ſtock and receives his proportion 
of gain; and which retains its original meaning when 
applied to little aſſemblies or companies aſſociated for 
mirth and good humour, where cach one furniſhes his 
om of pleaſantry. Here they coin new words not un- 

erſtood elſcwhere, but which it becomes faſhionable 
for others to uſe; and they are thoughtsidiculous who 


are 


C O T 


Cotes are ignorant of them. It has been uſed of late to ſig- 


nify a club of ladies. „ 
COTES (Roger), an excellent mathematician of 


1 the 18th century. He early diſcovered an inclination 


to the matheinaties ; and at 17 years of age was ad- 
mitted a peuſioner of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
1706 he was appointed profeſſor of aſtronomy in the 
profcilorithip founded by Dr Plume archdeacon of Ro- 
cheſter, being choſen the firſt in that chair for his great 
merit and learning. In the year 1713, at the requeſt 
of Dr Richard Bentley, he publithed at Cambridge, 
in 4to, a ſecond edition of Sir Iſaac Newton's Princi- 
pia, with all the improvements which the author had 
annexed thereto ; to which he perfixed an excellent 
Preface. He prepared ſeveral uſeful books for the 
public ; and wrote A Deicription of the great Meteor 
which appeared on the 6th of March 1716, publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. | 
little while to carry on the diſcourſes for which he 
was eminently qualified ; dying in the prime of his 
age in 1716, to the great regret of all the lovers of 
the ſciences, | 
COTESWOLD, ſeveral ſheep-cotes, and ſheep 
feeding on hills, It comes from the Saxon cote, i. e. 
caſa, © a cottage,” and wold, © a place where there is 
wood, oi i ns 3333 
COTHURNUS, B̃uskIxN, a very high ſhoe or 
patten raiſed on ſoals of cork, worn by the ancient ac- 
tors in tragedy to make them appear taller and more 
like the heroes they repreſented; moſt of whom were 
ſuppoſed to be giants. It covered the greateſt part of 
the leg, and was tied beneath the knee. Æſchylus is 
ſaid to have invented the cothurnus. See BuskiIn. 
CO ICE, or CorT1sE', in heraldry, is the fourth 
part of the bend; which with us is ſeldom or ever 
borne but in conples, with a bend between them : 
whence probably the name; from the French cote, 
« ſide:;“ they being borne, as it were, a- ſide of the 
bend. A bend thus bordered is ſaid to be cotzſ2d, cotice. 
He bears ſable on a bend cotiſed argent three cinque- 
foils, | | 
COTILLON, the name of a well-known briik 
dance, in which eight perſons are employed. The term 
is French, and fignifies an under-petticoat. 
COTRONE, a town in the Hither Calabria, ſtand+ 
ing on the lite of the ancient Croton, though not oc- 
cupying the ſame extent of Ground: (See CRoTON). 


It is fortified with ſingle walls, and a caſtle erected by 


Charles V. Its private buildings are poor and ſordid, 
the ſtreets diſmal and narrow. Cheeſe and corn are 
the principal commodities. For the ſtowage of corn, 
there are ranges of granaries in the ſaburbs ; and the 
annual export is about 200,000 tomoti. 
is tolerably good ; but has a great deal of that hot 
acrid taſte ſo common to all cheeſe made with goats 
milk. The wine is not unpleaſant, and appears ſuſ- 
coeptible of improvement by better 
making and keeping. | 
COT, a particular fort of bed-frame, ſuſpended 
from the beams of a ſhip for the officers to ſlecp in 
between the decks. This contrivance 1s much more 
convenient at ſea than either the hammocks or fixed 
cabins: being a large piece of canvas ſcwed into the 
form of a cheſt, about ſix feet long, one foot deep, 
ud from two to three feet wide. It is extended 
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He lived but a 


thread. 
Foun d' Arce, and Smyrna: the moſt eſteemed is white, 


The cheeſe. 


management in the 


by a ſoaked in water, they hang it up, extending the mouth 


COT 
ſquare wooden frame with a canvas bottam, equal to 
ics length and breadth, to retain it in an horizontal 
polition, _ | 
COTTAGE, CoTTacivum, is properly a little 
houſe for habitation without lands belonging to it ; 
ſtat. 4 Edw. I. But by a later ſtatute, 31 Eliz. c. 7. 
no man may build a cottage unleſs he lay. four acres of 
land thereto ; except it be in market-towns or cities, 
or within a mile of the ſea, or for the habitation of 


Cottage, 
Cotton, 
— — 


labourers in mines, ſailors, foreſters, ſhepherds, &c. 


and cottages erected by order of juſtices of peace for 
poor impotent people are excepted out of the ſtatute. 
The four acrcs of land to make it a cottage within the 
law are to be frechold, and land of inheritance ; and 
four acres holden by copy, or for life or lives, or for 
any number of years, will not be ſufficient to make a 
lawful cottage. | 
_ COTTON, in commerce, a ſoft downy ſubſtance 
Cotton is ſeparated from the ſeeds of the plant 
a mill, and then ſpun and prepared for all ſorts of fine 
work, as ſtockings, waiſtcoats, quilts, tapeſtry, cur. 


tains, &c. With it they likewiſe make muſlin ; and 


ſometimes is is mixed with wool, ſometimes with ſilk, 


and even with gold itſelf. 


The fineſt ſort comes from Bengal and the coaſt of 
Coromandel, | | 
Cotton makes a very 
merce, and isdiſtinguiſhed into cot ton-wool and cotton- 
The firſt is brought moſtly from Cyprus, St 


ong, and ſoft, Thoſe who buy it in bales ſhould ſee 
that it has not been wet, moiſture | 
clal to it. 45 75 | | | | 

Of cotton-thread, that of Damas, called cotton d ounce, 


being very prejudi- 


and that of Jeruſalem, called bazas, are the moſt eſteem- 


ed; as alſo that of the Weſt India iflands. It is to be 
choſen white, fine, very dry, and evenly ſpun, The 


other cotton-threads are the half bazas, the rames, the 


beledin, and gondezel ; the payas and montaſiri, the 


geneguins, the baquins, the joſſelaſſars, of which there 


are two ſorts, Thoſe of India, known by the name of 


Tutucorin, Java, Bengal, and Surat, are of four or 


found on the goſſypium, or cotton- tree. See Goss v- 


conſiderable article in com- 


five ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by the letters A, B, C, &c. 


They are fold in bags, with a deduction of one pound 


and a half on each of thoſe of Tutucorin, which are 


the deareſt, and two pounds on each bag of the other 


ſorts, 


for weight, and on 


the value one per cent. for prompt 


Cotton of Siam, is a kind of ſilky cotton in the An- 
tilles, ſo called becauſe the grain was brought from 
Siam. It is of an extraordinary fineneſs, even ſurpaſ- 
ſing ſilk in ſoftneſs. They make hoſe of it there pre- 


ferable to ſilk ones for their luſtre and beauty. They 
ſell from 10 to 12 and 15 crowns a pair, but there are 
very few made unleſs for curioſity, | 
The manner of packing Corrox as pradtiſed in the 
Antilles. The bags are made of coarſe cloth, of which 
they take three ells and a half each; the breadth is 
one ell three inches, When the bag has been well 


For thoſe of Fielebas, Smyrna, Aleppo, and 
Jeruſalem, the deduction at Amſterdam is eight in 
the hundred for the tare, and two in the hundred 


of r 


CUT 


it gocs into the bag, which is fix fect nine inches deep, 
or thercabouts, and preſſes down the cotton, which au- 
other hands him, with hands and feet: obſerving to 
tread it equally every where, and putting in but little 
at a time, The beſt time of packing is in rainy moiſt 
weather, provided the cotton be ander cover. The 
bag ſhould contain from 300 to 320 pounds, The tare 
abated in the Antilles is three in the hundred, Cotton 
being a production applicable to a great varicty of ma- 
nufactutes, it cannot be too much cultivated in our own 
plantations that will admit of it, 

Corron-Spinning, the art or proceſs of reducing 
cotton-wool into yarn or thread. 

The moſt ſimple method for this purpoſe, and the 
only one in uſe for a long time in Britain, was by 
the hand upon the well-known domeſtic machine call- 
cd a one-thread-wheel, But as the demand tor cotton- 


goods began to increaſe, other inventions were thought 


of for expediting this part of the manufacture. About 
50 years ago, one Paul and others of London con- 


trived an engine for a more eaſy and expeditious me- 


thod of ſpinning cotton, and for which they obtained 
a patent; but the undertaking did not prove ſucceſs- 
ful. Some years thereafter, various machines were con- 
ſtructed by different perſons for facilitating the ſpinning 
of cotton ; but without producing any very material 
or laſting advantage. Atlength, about the year 1757, 
Mr James Hargrave, a weaver in the neighbourhood 
of Blackburn in Lancaſhire, conſtructed a machine by 
whicha great number of threads (from 20 to 30) might 
be ſpun at once, and for which he obtained his Majeſty's 
letters-patent. This machine is called a Ferny, and is 
the beſt contrivance for ſpinning woof or ſhute that has 
hitherto appeared. It is now commonly conſtructed 


for 84 threads; and with it one perſon can ſpin 100 


Englich hanks in the day, each hank containing 840 
yards. „„ 

Carding of cotton, as a preparation for ſpinning, 
uſed formerly to be performed by the hand, with a 
ſingle pair of cards, upon the knee : hut this being a 
tedious method, ill ſuited to the rapid operations of 
the new ſpinning machines, other methods were con- 
trived for aſtording a quicker and more adequate ſup— 


ply. The firſt improvement for this purpoſe was 
likewiſe made by Mr Hargrave ; and conſiſted in ap- 


plying two or three cards to the fame board, and fix- 


ing them to a ſtool or ſtock ; whence they obtained the 


name of ſtock-cards, With theſe, one woman could 
perforin two or three times as much work as ſhe could 
do before in the common way. A ſtill more expe- 
ditious method of carding, however, by what are com- 
monly called :y/inder-cards, was ſoon afterwards in- 
vented, and is that which is now moſt commonly prac- 
tiſed : but as ſeveral perſons lay claim to this inven- 
tion, it is not caſy to determine to whom in particular 
the merit of it is duc. | | 

The next and moſt capital improvements which this 
branch of manufacture received were from Mr Ark- 
wright, a native of Lancaſhire, now Sir Richard Ark- 
wright of Cromford in Derby hire. He firſt brought 
forward his new method of {pinning cotton in 1768, 
for which he obtained a patent in 1769 ; he after- 
wards, in 1775, obtaincd a patcnt ſor engines which 


ry 
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Cotton. of it to croſs pieces of timber nailed to poſts fixed in 
—— the ground ſcven or eight feet high, He who packs 


COT 


he had conſtructed to prepare the materials for ſpin- Cotton, 
ning: though one of theſe patents, being challenged ——— 


at law, was ſect alide fome years before it cxpired. 

The reſultof MrArkwright'sdifferent inventions and 
Improvements 15 a combinationof machinery, by which 
cotton is carded, roved, and ſpun, With the utmoſt ex- 


actneſs and equality; and ſuch a degree of perfection 


attained in ſpinning warp, as is not to be cqualled in 
any other part of the world. To thetc improve- 
ments Britain is entirely indebted for the great 
cxtent of its cotton manufactures ; large buildings 
having bcen crected for that branch both in England 
and Scotland, many of which contain ſeveral thou— 
ſands of ſpindles, cach driven by one or more large 
water-wheels; and ſome of ſuch extent as to ſpin at 
the rate of one thouſand yards of twiſt or warp yarn 
in the minute. I | 
Other machines have been invented at different times, 
and a variety of improvements made by different mecha- 
nic and manufacturers; one of which in particular we 


muſt not omit to mention. It is called a Mule being a 


kind of mixture of machinerybetweenthewarp-machine 
of Mr Arkwright and the u machine or hand- jenny 
of Mr Hargrave, and was alſo invented in Lancaſhire. 
This machine bids fair to be of a great uſe in ſpinning 
cotton yarn for mullins to a degree of fineneſs never 
before known in Britain, being nearly equal in 
quality to thoſe uſually brought from India. 

Corron Mills, are large buildings with peculiar ma- 
chinery for carding, roving, and ſpinning cotton: (ſce 
the preceding article.) —Theſe were entirely unknown 
in Britain before the different inventions and im- 
provements of Mefirs Arkwright and Hargrave ; ſiuce 
which time great numbers have been erected in Eng- 
land, and ſeveral in Scotland, | 

The firſt erections of the kind were by Meſſrs Ark- 


wright and Hargrave, both in the town of Notting- 


ham, and both nearly at the ſame time. The Engines 


were then driven by horſes : but ſince that time they 


have been chiefly erected upon water-falls in differeut 
parts of the country; particularly the warp machines, 
which are better adapted for being driven by water 
than any other, The moſt extenſive of theſe is in the 
village and neighbourhood of Cromford in Derbyſhire, 


and under the immediate inſpection of Sir Richard 


Arkwright. The firſt that was erected in Scotland 
was for Mr Peter Brotherſton, under the inſpection 
and direction of Mr John Hackett from Nottingham ; 
and is in the neighbourhood of Pennycuick near Edin- 
burgh. Since which time ſeveral have been erected in 
the neighbourhood of Glaſgow, Paiſley, Lanark, 
Perth, &c. 

General State of the Corrcn Manufeftiry, The fa- 
cilitics which the manufacturers of Great Britain had 
ſuddenly acquired, and the immenſe capitals which 
they have ſo recently laid out in expenſive machinery 
and other heavy cltabliſhments for carrying on the 
cotton trade, are unparalleled in the annals of the 
world. Above one hundred and forty cotton-mills are 
now builtin Great Britain, of whichnearly two-thirds 
have been erected within theſe ſeven years. Beſides 
theſe, there are above 20,500 hand-mills or jennies for 


ſpinning the ſhute for the twiſted yarn ſpun by the 


water-mills, | 
Above a million of money was, within this time, 


ſunk 
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(ink in mills, hand engines, and other machines, in- extended to the value of L. 15; yielding a return of Cotton, 


—.— cluding the grounds and neceſſary buildings. 


Expence of water-mills, - L.715,000 0 © 
Ditto of hand-jennies, hom ſes, build- 
ings, and auxiliary machinery, 
ſappoſed at leatt, — 235,000 0 © 


Total, - L. 1,000,000 © © 

A power had been alſo created of working nearly 
two millions of ſpindles ; and men, women, and chil- 
dren were trained te this bulineſs, capable of carrying 
the cotton manufacture almoſt to any extent. In 1787, 


— 


the power of ſpindles capable of being worked was ef- 


timated as follows: | - 

In the water-mills, - — 286, 00 

In the jennies, - - NS 1,655,100 
Total ſpiadles, : 1,951,100 


In the branches applicable co mullin and callico, it 


was calculated that employment was given to 100,000 
men and women, and at leaſt 60,000 children; many of 
the latter having been taken from different pariſhes and 


hoſpitals in Great Britain, | | 


The quantity of the raw material of cotton wool 
conſumed in this manufacture, which did not a- 
mount to 6,000,000 1b. in 1781, and was only about 


11,000,000 lb. fix years ago, had amounted in the 


year 1737 to the enormous height of 22,000,000 lb. 
and upwards ; and the aſtoniſhing rapidity of this in- 


creaſe is in ſome meaſure to be attributed to the exten- 
ſion of theſe branches to the goods of India, particu- 
larly the callicoes and muſlins. 


* 


Britiſh callicoes were firſt made in Lancaſhire about 


the year 1772, but the progreſs was flow till within 
theſe laſt 12 years. The quantity manufactured has 
ſince extended from about $50,090 to 1,000,000 of 
pieces made in the courſe of a ſingle year. 


Britiſh muſlins were not ſucceſsfully introduced un- 
til the year 1721, and were carried to no great extent 


until 1985, after which period the progreſs during two 
years became rapid beyond all example. The acquiſition 
of cotton wool of a ſuperior quality from Demerara 
and the Brazils, and the improvements made 'in the 


_ ſpinning fine yarns upon the mule jennies, had given a 
ſpring to this branch of the cotton manufactory, which 


extended it beyond what it was poſſible to have con- 
ceived, Above half a million pieces of muſlin of dif. 


. ferent kinds, including ſhawls and handkerchiefs, were 


compated to be annually made in Great Britain; while 
the quantity not only increaſed daily with the new ac- 


ceſſion of powers that were hurſting forth upon the 


country, but the quality was exceedingly improved; and 


ſince a yearly ſupply of about 300 bales of Eaſt Indian 


cotton has been obtained by the way of Oſtend, yarns 
have been ſpun, and muſlins have been wove, equal to 
any from India. Nothing, therefore, but a fine raw 
material appeared wanting to enable the Britiſh manu— 
facturer to carry this branch to the greateſt extent; 
and, of all others, it is that ſpecies of cotton goods 
which deſerves moſt to be encouraged, becauſe of the 
immenſe return it makes for labour more than any 
other branch of the cotton manuſactory. Eaſt India 
cotton wool has been ſpan into one pound of yarn 
worth five guineas; and when wove into mulflin, and 
afterwards ornamented by children in the tamboar, has 
Vo. V. ä — 


5,900 per cent. on the raw material, 
But the ttate of the raw materials, and the progreſ- 


— — 


five and aſtoniſhing increaſe of this manufacture, will . 


be beſt explained by what follows : 


Cotton Wool uſedin Suppoſed Value when. 

the MauufaQture. manufactured. 
1781, bb. 5,101,920 L. 2,000,000 
1782, 11,206,810 3,900,000 
1783, 9,540,179 3, 200,000 
I 734, 11,280, 238 3,950,000 
1785, 17,992,888 6,000,000 
1786, 19,151,867 6, Foo, ooo 
1787, 22,000,000 7,500,000 


Such was the progreſs of the Britiſh cotton manu- 
factory till 1787; when, with eſtabliſhments and mecha- 


nical powers capable of bringing forward immenſe 


quantities of goods into the conſumption, this manu- 


facture was checked by a great and ſudden reduction 


of the prices of Eaſt India goods of the ſame ſpecies, 
which were ſold above 20 per cent. on an average un- 
der the loweſt prices at which the Britiſh manufacturer 


can afford to fell without loſs, | 
This conduct in the Eaſt India Company quickly 


operated to the great prejudice of the Britiſh mann- 
factures ; and there is no ſaying how far theſe might 
be reduced, ſhould that company be allowed to preſs 


goods upon the market at prices which have no rela- 


tion to the original coſt, and under circumſtances 
where the juſt laws of competition cannot operate, and 
where every idea of protecting- duties is annihilated in 
the effect of the general ſyſtem. 


It is believed, however, that the home-manufacure 


of this article, in all its different branches, has of late 


revived, and 1s likely to be carried on with greater ad- 


vantage to the manufacturer than ever it was before. 
Lavender Corron. See SANTOLINA. 


Phileſophic Corrox, a name given to the flowers of 


Zinc, on account of their white colour and reſemblance 


to cotton. „ | 

Flax made to reſemble Corron. See Flax. 

Silk Corron. See BowmBax. 

Corron-Weed, See Gnapnarium. 
Corrox (Sir Robert), a moſt eminent Engliſh an- 
tiquarian, deſcended from an ancient family, was born 
in 1570. In his 18th year he began to collect ancient 


records, charters, and o'her MSS. Camden, Selden, 


and Speed, acknowledged their obligations to him 
in their reſpective works. He was highly diſtingniſh- 
ed by queen Elizabeth, and by James I. who creared 
him a baronet. He wrote many things himſelf ; but 
our principal obligations to him are for his valuable li- 
brary, conſiſting of curious manuſcripts, &c. which 
he was, forty years in collecting. At his death in 1621, 
he left the property of it to his family, though de- 
ſigned for public uſe. A large acceſſion was made to 
this library by private benefactions before the death of 
the founder, and afterwards by the purchaſes of his 
heiis, and donations of others, who added to ir a great 
number of books, chiefly relating to the hiſtory and 
antiquities of the Britiſh uation. An act of parliamene 
was obtained, at the requeſt of Sir John Cotton, in 
1700, for preſerving it after his deceaſe, under the 
above denomination, ſor public uſe. It is now 
fixed in the Britify Muſenm. For ſtatutes relating 
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cap. 20. 

83 (Charles), a burleſque poet, was deſcended 
of a good family, and lived in the reigns of Charles II. 
and james II. His moſt celebrated piece is Scarroui- 
des, or Traveſtic of the firſt and fourth books of the 
Ancid, But though, from the title, one would be 
apt to imagine it an imitation of Scarron's famous 
Traveſtic of the ſame author, yet, upon examination, 
it would be found greatly to excel not only that, but 
every other attempt of the ſame kind that hath been 
hitherto made in any language. He has alſo tranſlated 
ſeveral of Lucian's dialogues, in the ſame manner, un- 
der the title of the Scoffer Scoff'd ;—and written an- 
other poem of a more ſerious kind, entitled the Mon- 
ders of the Peak, The exact period of either Mr 
Cotton's birth or his death, is no-where recorded ; 
but it is probable the latter happened about the time 
of the revolution. Neither is it better known what 
his circumſtances were with reſpect to fortune ; they 
appear, however, to have been eaſy, if one may judge 


from the tarn of his writings, which is ſuch as ſeems 


ſcarcely poſlible for any one to indulge whole mind 
was not perfectly at caſe. Yet there is one anecdote 
told of him, which ſcems to ſhow that his vein of hu- 
mour could not reſtrain itſelf on any conſideration, 
Viz. that in conſcquence of a ſingle couplet in his V ir- 
gil Traveſtic, wherein he has made mention of a pe- 
culiar kind of ruff worn by a grandmother of his who 
lived in the Peak, he loſt an eſtate of L. 400 per an- 


num; the old lady, whoſe humour and teſty diſpoſi- 
tion he could by no means have been a ſtranger to, 


being neyer able to forgive the liberty he had taken 


with her; and having her fortune wholly at her diſ- 


poſal, although ſhe had before made him her ſole heir, 


altered her will, and gave it away to an abſolute 


ſtranger. . 
COTTUS, or Burr- HEAD, in ichthyology, a ge- 

nus belonging to the order of thoracici. The head is 

broader than the body, and the gill membrane bas ſix 


rays. There are ſix ſpecies; the moſt remarkable 


are, 

1. The gobio, or river-bull head, is very common 
in all our clear brooks : it lies almoſt always at the 
bottom, either on the gravel or under a ſtone: it de- 
poſits its ſpawn in a hole which it forms among the 
gravel, and quits it with great reluctance, It feeds on 
water inſe&ts, This fiſh ſeldom exceeds the length of 
three inches and an half: the head is large, broad, 
flat, and thin at its circumference, being well adapted 
for inſinnating itſelf under ſtones: on the middle part 
of the covers of the pills is a {mall crooked ſpine turn- 
ing inwards. The eyes are very {mall : the irides 

cllow : the body grows flender towards the tail, and 
is very ſmooth. The colour of this fiſh is as diſagree- 
able as its form, being duſky, mixed with a dirty yel- 


low; the belly is whitiſh, The taſte, however, is ex- 


cellent. | 

2. The cataphractus, armed bull-head, or pogge, is 
very common on moſt of the Britiſh coaſts. It ſeldom 
exceeds five inches and an half in length; and even 
ſeldom arrives at that ſize. The head is large, bony, 
and very rugged : the end of the noſe is armed with 
four ſhort upright ſpines : on the throat are a number 

ef ort white beards: the body is oftogocal, and co- 
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Cotton to it, ſee 12 and 13 W. III. c. 5. and 5 Anne, 


COT 


vered with a number of ſtrong bony cruſts, divided Cotula 


into ſeveral compartments, the ends of which project 


into a ſharp point, and form ſeveral echinated lines Cotytts, 
— 


along the back and ſides from the head to the tail. 

3. The ſcorpius, or father-laſher, is not uncommon 
on the rocky coaſts of Britain; it lurks under ſtones, 
and will take a bait, It ſcldom exceeds 8 or 9 inches 
in length. 
dable appearance, being armed with vaſt ſpines, which 
it can oppoſe to any enemy that attacks it, by ſwelling 


out its checks and pgill-covers to a large ſize, The noſe 


and ſpace contiguous to the eyes are furniſhed with 
ſhort arp ſpines ; the covers of the gills are terminated 


by exceeding long ones, which are both ſtrong and very 


ſharp pointed. Ihe mouth is large; the jaws covered 
with very ſmall teeth ; the roof of the mouth is furniſh- 
ed with a triangular ſpot of very minute teeth, This 
ſpecies is very frequent in the Newſoundland ſeas, where 
it is called /co/pizg : it is alſo as common on the coaſt of 
Greenland, in deep water near the ſhore. It is a prin- 
cipal food of the natives, and the ſoup made of it is 
faid to be agreeable as well as wholeſome. | 

COTULA, MaY-WEED: A genus of the polypa- 
mia ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs 
of plants. The receptacle is almoſt naked; the pap- 
pus marginated ; the florets of the diſc quadrifid ; of 
the radius frequently none, There are fix ſpecies, all 
of them herbaceons annuals, riſing 6x or eight inches 
high, and adorned with yellow flowers, There are 
none of them natives of Britain, and moſt of them 
require artificial heat. | TL” 

CoTULA, or Cohla a liquid meaſure in uſe among 
the ancients. e 

Fannius ſays, the coty la was the ſame thing with the 
hemina, which was half a ſextary. 

At cotylas, quas ſi placeat, dixiſſe licebit 
Heminas recepit geminas extarias unus- 

Chorier obſerves, that the cotyla was uſed as a dry 
meaſure as well as a liquid one; from the authority of 
Thucydides, who in one place mentions two cotylæ of 
wine, and in another two cotylæ of bread. 

COTURNIX, in ornithology. Sec TETRAO. 

COTYLEDON, NAvEL-wokT ; a genus of the 
pentagynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
13th order, Succulentæ. The calyx is quinquefid ; the 


corolla monopetalous : there are five nectariferous 


ſcales at the baſe of the germen, and five capſules. 
There are eight ſpecies, moſt of them hardy ſucculent 
perennials ; though ſome require to be kept in a ſtove, 
as being natives of warm climates. They riſe from 
half a foot to a yard and an half high, and are adorn- 
ed with yellow flowers growing in umbels. They are 
caſily propagated either by ſeed or cuttings of their 
branches, | 

COTY LEDONES, in anatomy, are certain glan- 
dular bodies, adhering to the chorion of ſome animals. 

CoTYLEDONES, in botany, the periſhable porous 
ſide-lobes of the ſeed, which involve, and for ſome 
time furniſh nouriſhment to the embryo plant. See 
BoTANY, p. 435- e 

COTYTTO, the goddeſs of all debauchery. Her 
feſtivals called Cotyttia were celebrated by the Athe- 
nians, Corinthians, Thracians, &c, during the night. 


Her prieſts were called baptæ, and nothing but de bau- 


_ chery 


The head is large, and has a moſt tormi- 


C OV 


couch chery and wantonneſs prevailed at the celebration. A 


feſtival of the ſame name was obſcrved in Sicily, where 


Covenant. the votarics of the goddeſs carried about boaghs hung 


with cakes and fruit, which it was lawtul for any per- 
ſon to pluck off, It was a capital puniſhment to re- 


yeal whatever was ſeen or done at: theſe ſacred feſti- | 


vals. It coſt Eupolis his life for an unſcaſonable re- 
flection upon them. The goddeſs Cotytio is ſuppoſed 
to be the fame as Proſerpine. 


-- 


COUCH, in painting, denotes a lay, or impreſ- 


ſion of colour, whether in oil or water, wherewith the 


painter covers his canvas, wall, waiuſcot, or other 


matter to be painted. 

The word is alſo uſed for a lay or impreſſion on any 
thing, to make it firm and conſiſtent, or to ſcreen it 
from the weather. | | 

Paintings are covered with a couch of varniſh; a 
canvas to be painted mult firſt have two couches of 


| ſize, before the colours be laid; two or three couches 


of white lead are laid on wood, before the couch of 
gold be applicd: the leather-gilders lay a couch of 


water and whites of eggs on the leather, beſore they 


apply the gold or ſilver leaf. 

The gold wire-drawers alſo uſe the word couch for 
the gold or ſilver leaf wherewith they cover the maſs 
to be gilded or ſilvered, before they draw it through 


the iron that is to give it its proper thickneſs, 


The gilders uſe couch for the quantity of gold or 
ſilyver leaves applied on the metals in gilding or ſilver- 


ing. Each couch of gold is but one leaf, or two at 


moſt, and each of ſilver three to pild : if the gilding 


be hatched, there are required from eight to twelve 


couches ; and only three or four if it be without 


hatching. To filver there are required from four to 


ten conches, according to the beauty of the work, 
Covcy-Grafſs, in botany. See TRITIcUn. | 
COUCHANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, 


or other beaſt, when lying down, but with his head 


raiſed ; which diſtinguiſhes the poſture of couchant 


from dormant, wherein he is ſuppoſed quite ſtretched 


out and aſlcep, | 

COUCHE, in heraldry, denotes any thing lying 
along: thus, chevron-couché, is a chevron lying ſide- 
Ways, with the two ends on each fide of the thield, 
which ſhould properly reſt on the baſe. | 
_ COUCHER, or CouRcHER, in Engliſh ſtatutes, is 
nſed for a factor, or one that continues in ſome place 
or country for trafic; as formerly in Gaſcoign, for 
the buying of wines. Anno 37. Edw. III. c. 16. 

Coucnek is alſo uſed for the general book in which 
any religious houſe or corporation regiſter their parti- 
cular acts. Aono 3 and 4. Edw. VI. c. 10. 

COUCHING of a Cartakracr, in ſurgery. Sce 
SURGERY-Ind:*, | : 

COVE, 4 ſmall creck or bay, where boats and ſmall 
veſſel may ride at anchor, ſheltered from the wind and 
ed. | 
COVENANT, in law, is the conſent and apree- 
ment of two or more perſons to do, or not to do, ſome 
act, or thing, contracted between them. Allo it is 


the declaration the parties make, that they will ſtand 


to ſuch agreement, relating to lands or other things; 
and is created by deed in writing, ſealed and executed 
by the parties, otherwiſe it may be implied in the 
contract as incident thereto. And if the perſons do 
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not perform their covenants, a writ or action of cove- Covenants 
nant is the remedy to recover damages for the breach Coventry. 
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of them. | 

CovEN ANT, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, denotes a con- 
tract or conyention agreed to by the Scotch in the 
year 1638, for maintaining their religion free from in- 
novation, In 1581, the general aſlembly of Scotland 
drew up a confeſſion of faith, or national covenant, 
condemning epiſcopal goyernment, under the name of 
hierarchy, which was ſigned by James I. and which he 
enjoined on all his ſubjects. 
in 1590 and 1596. The ſubſcription was renewed in 
1638, and the ſubſcribers engaged by oath to main- 
tain religion in the ſame ſtate as it was in 1580, and 
to reje& all innovations introduced ſince that time. 


This oath annexed to the confeſſion of faith received 


the name of the covenant; as thoſe who ſubſcribed it 
were called covenanters. | 
CoveNnaNT, in theology, is much uſed in connec» 
tion with other terms; as, 1 The Covenant of Grace 
is that which is made between God and thoſe who be- 
lieve the goſpel, whereby they declare their ſubjec- 
tion to him, and he declares his acceptance of them 
and favour to them. The goſpel is ſometimes deno- 
minated a covenant of grace, in oppoſition to the Mo- 
ſaic law. 2. Covenant of Redemption denotes, a mutual 
ſtipulation, tacit or expreſs, between Chriſt and the 


Father, relating to the redemption of ſinners by him, 


previous to any act on Chriſt's part under the charac- 
ter of Mediator. 3. Covenant of Works ſignifies, in 
the language of ſome divines, any covenant whereby 
God requires perfect obedience from his creatures, in 
ſuch a manner as to make no expreſs proviſion for the 
pardon of offences to be committed againſt the pre- 
cepts of it, on the repentance of ſuch ſuppoſed offend- 
ers, but pronounces a ſentence of death upon them; 
ſuch, they ſay, was the covenant made with Adam in 


a ſtate of innocence, and that made with Iſrael at 


Mount Sinai. | 
Solemn League and CvENANT, Was eſtabliſhed in the 
year 1643, and formed a bond of union between Scot- 
land and England. It was ſworn and ſubſcribed by 
many in both nations; who hereby ſolemnly abjured 
popery and prelacy, and combined together ſor their 
mutual defence. It was approved by the parliament 
and aſſembly at Weſtminiſter, and ratified by the ge- 
neral aſſembly of Scotland in 1645. King Charles II. 
diſapproved of it when he ſurrendered himſelf to 


the Scots army in 1646 : but in 1650 he declared 


his approbation both of this and the national covenant 
by a ſolemn oath ; and in Auguſt of the ſame year, 
made a farther declaration at Dunfermline to the ſame 
purpoſe, which was alſo renewed. on occaſion of his 
coronation at Scone in 1651, The covenant was ra- 
tified by parliament in this year, and the ſubſcription 
of it required by every member, without which the 
conſtitution of the parliament was declared null and 
void, It produced a ſeries of diſtractions in the ſub- 
ſequent hiſtory of that country, and was voted illegal 
by parliament, and proviſion made againſt it, Stat. 14. 
Car. .. | | | 

Ark of the Covenant, in Jewiſh antiquity. See Axx. 

COVENTRY, a town of Warwickſhire, in Eng- 
land, ſituated in W. Long. 1. 26. N. Lat. 52, 25. It 


is an ancient place, and is ſupppoſed to derive its name 


3 22 from 


It was again ſubſcribed - 


Eoventry, from a convent formerly ſituated here. | 
carl of Mercia, who rebuilt the religious houte after 


C9v 
Leofric, 


it had been deſtroyed by the Danes, and was lord 
of the place about the year 1040, is ſaid, upon fume 
provo-ation, to have loaded them with heavy taxes, 
Being importuned by his Jady, Godiva, to remit them, 
he conſented, upon condition that fhe ſhould ride na- 
ked through the town, which he little imagined the 
would cver comply with. But he found himſelf miſ- 
taken: for the accepted the offer, and rode through 
the town with her long hair ſcattered all over her bo- 
dy; having firſt cryoized the citizens not to venture, 
oli pain of death, 16 look out as ne palled. It is ſaid, 
however, that a certain taylor could not help peep- 
ing; and to this day there is an effigy of him at the 
window whence he looked. To commemorate this 
extraordinary tranſaction, and oat of reſpect to the 
memory of their patroneſs, the citizens make a proccſ- 
fon every year, with the figure of a naked woman 
on horſeback. After Leotric's death, the carls of 
Cheſter became lords of the city, and granted it many 
privileges. At length it was annexed to the carldom 
of Cornwal; and growing conſiderable, had divers 
immunities and privileges couterred upon it by ſeveral 
Kings; particularly that of a mayor aud two bailiſts by 


Edward III.; aud Henry VI. mace it, in conjunction 


with ſome other towus and villages, a diltinct county, 
independent of the county of Warwick. But after- 
wards Edward IV. for their dilloyalty, deprived them 
of their liberties, which were not reſtored till they 
had paid a fine of 50 merks, By a charter from 
James I. an alderman js allotted to cach ward, with 
the powers of the juſtices of the peace within the city 
and its liberties. The walls were ordered to be de- 
molithed at the reſtoration ; and now nothing remains 
of them but the gates, which are very lofty. 
try is noted for the two parliaments which were held 
in it; the one called the parliament of Durces, and the 
other of Devils, The former was fo called on account 
of the excluſion of the lawyers; and the attainders of 
the duke of York, the carls of Saliſbury, Warwick, 
and March, procurcd the other the epithet of Devi. 
The trown-honſe of Coventry is much admired for its 
painted windows repreſenting ſcveral kings and others 
that have been benefactors io the city. The chief ma- 
nufactures carried on here are temmies and ribbands, 
Coventry ſends two members to parliament, and gives 
title of carl to an ancient family of the ſame name.— 
Coventry is a biſhop's ſee. The biſhopric is ſaid to 
have been founded by Oſwy king of Mercia, in the 
year 656 or 657; and although it hath a double name, 
yet, like Bath and Wells, it is a ſingle dioceſe. It was 
ſo extremely wealthy, that King Ofta, by the favour of 
pope Adrian, conſtituted it an archiepiſcopal ſee ; but 
this title was laid aſide on the death of that king, In 
1075, Peter, the 34th biſhop, removed the ſee to Che- 
ſter. In 1102, Robert de Limſey, his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor, removed it to Coventry; and Hugo Novant, 
the 41ſt biſhop, removed it back to Litchfield, but 
with great opppoſition from the monks of Coventry, 
The diſpute was finally ſettled in a manner nearly ſi- 
milar to that which is mentioned -between Bath and 
Wells, Here it was agreed that the biſhop ſhould be 
- ſtyled from both places, and that Coventry ſhould 
have the precedence ; that they mould chooſe the bi- 
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ſhould be the chick man. 


_ clergy's tenth is L. 590: 16 : 11 


Coven- 


bullocks are ſubject, 


COU 


ſhop alternately ; and that they ſhould both make one Co-verſed 


chapter to the biſhop, in which the prior of Coventry 
Matters continued thus till 
the Reformation, when the priory of Coventry be- 
ing ditlolved by king Henry VIII. the ſtyle of the bi- 
ſhop continued as before, But an act ol parliament 
paited 33d of king Henry VIII. io make the dean 
and chapter of Litchfield one ſole chapter io the bi- 
ſhop. [his ſce hath given three ſaints to the church, 
and to the nation, one lord chancellor, three lord trea- 
{urers, three pretidents of Wales, one chancellor to the 
uilverlity of Cambridge, and one maſter of the Ward- 


robe. Ihe old church built by king Oſwy being ta- 


ken down by Roger de Clinton, the 37th biſnop, he 
built tlie beautiful fabric that now ſtands in 1145, aud 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary and St Chad. Dau- 
ring the grand rebellion, the church ſuffered much; 
but, toon alter the Rettoration, ii was repaired and 
beautified, Ihis dioccle contains the whole countics 
of Stafford and Derby (except two pariſhes of the 
former), the largeſt part of Warwickſhire, and near 
only one halt of Shropſhire, in which are 555 pariſhes, 
of which 250 are impropriate, It bath four archdea- 
conries, Viz. Stafford, Derby, Coventry, and Shrew 1bu- 
ry. It is valued in the king's books at L. 559: 18: 22, 
and is computed to be worth annually L. 2800. The 
To this cathc- 
dral belong a bithop, a dean, a precentor, a chaucel- 
lor, a treaſurer, four archdcacons, twenty-ſeven pre- 


bendaries, five prieſt vicars, {even lay clerks, or ſing- 


ing men, eight choriſters, and other under ojkcers aud 
{crvants. | . 
CO-VERSED SIS E, in geometry, the remaining 
part of the diameter of a circle, atter the verſed fine 
is taken from it, See GEOMETRY. _ | 
COVERT, in law. FHeime Covert denotes a woman 


married, and ſo covered by, or under the protection of, 
her huſband, | | | | 
Cov ERT-way, or CORRIDOR, in fortification, a ſpace 


of ground, level with the field on the edge of the ditch, 
tarce or four fathoms broad, ranging quite round the 
half moons and other works towards the country. It 
has a parapet raiſed on a Jevel, together with its ban— 
quets and glacis. See FORTIFICATION. 

COVERTURE, in law, is applied to the ſtate and 
condition of a married women, who is under the power 
of her huſband, and therefore called fene couvert, 

COUGH, in medicine. See (dex ſubjoined to) 
MEDICINE. | 

Covcn, in farriery. Sec FARRIEEKY, vi. 

Co von, called the huſk, is a diſcaſe towhich young 

In this diſorder the wind-pipe 
and its branches are loaded with ſmall taper worms. 


Farmers count the diſeaſe incurable; but fumigations 
with mercurials, as cinnabar, or with fœtids, as tobac- 


co, might prove ſerviceable, 

COUHAGE, or $1INKING-BEANS; akind of kid- 
ney-beans imported from the Eaſt Indies, where they 
are uſed as a cure for the dropſy. The down growing 


on the outſide of the pod is ſo pointed as, like a nettle, 


to ſting the fleſh, though not with ſo painful a ſenſa- 
tion. This, by a corruption of the word, is called 
cowitch, The plant is a ſpecies of DoL1caos. 


COVIN, a deceitfv] compact or agreement between 
two or more to deccive or prejndice a third perion ; 
| 9 


Covin. 


cov 


other ſhall recover the land which the tenant holds, in 
prejudice of him in reverſion. Dr Skinner takes the 
word to be a corruption of the Latin conventumn, and 
therefore writes it covey, Sce CONSPERACY. 
COVING, in building, is when houſes are built 


projecting over the ground plot, and the turned pro- 


jecture arched with timber, lathed and plaſtered. 


COVINUS, among the ancients, a Kind of chariot, 


in which the Gauls and Britons uſed to fight in battles, 
COUL, or CowI. See CowWI. 

COULTER, in huſbandry, and iron-inſtrument, 
fixed in the beam of a plough, and ſerving io cut the 
edge of each furrow. Sce AGRICULTURE. 

COUNCIL, or CovunsEL, in a general ſenſe, an 
aſſembly of divers conſiderable perſons to concert mea- 
ſures relative to the ſtate, | | 

In Britain, the law, in order to aſſiſt the King in the 
diſcharge of his dutics, the maintenance of his dignity, 
and the exertion of his prerogitive, hath aſſigned him 


a diverſity of councils to adviſe with. 


t. The firſt of theſe is the high court of parliament. 
See PARLIAMENT, | . 

2. The peers of the realm are by their birth here- 
ditary counſellors of the crown ; and may be called to- 
gether by the King, to impart their advice in all mat- 
ters of importance to the realm, either in time of par- 
lament, or, which hath been their principal uſe, when 
there is no parliament in being. Accordingly, Brac- 
ron, ſpeaking of the nobility of his time, ſays, they 
might properly be called „ couſules a conſulendo; re- 
ges enim tales ſibi aſſociant ad conſulendum.“ And in 
the law- books it is laid down, that the pcers are crea- 
ted tor two reaſons : I. Ad conſuleudum, 2. Ad d:fens 
dendum, regem for which reaſons the law gives them 


certain great and high privileges; ſuch as freedom 


from arreſts, &c. even when no parliament is ſitting ; 
. becauſe the law intends, that they are always aſſiſting 
the king with their counſel for the common-wealth, 
or keeping the realm in ſafety by their proweſs and 
valour. | 1 

Inſtances of conventions of the peers, to adviſe the 
king have been in former times very frequent ; though 
now fallen into diſuſe, by reaſun of the more regular 
meetings of parliament. 
extract of a record, 5 Henry IV. concerning an ex- 
change of lands between the king and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, wherein the value of each was agreed 
to be ſettled by advice of parliament (if any ſhould 
be called before the feaſt of St Lucia), or otherwiſe 
by advice of the grand council of peers, which the king 
promiſes to aſſemble before the ſaid feaſt, in caſe no 
parliament ſhall be called. Many other inſtances of 
this kind of meeting are to be found under the ancient 


kings : though the formal method of convoking them 


had been ſo long left off, that when King Charles I. in 
1640, iſſued out writs under the great ſeal, to call a 


council of all the peers of England, to meet and attend 


his majeſty at York, previous to the meeting of the 
long parliament, the earl of Clarendon mentions it as 
a new invention, not before heard of ; that is, as he 
explains himſelf, ſo old, that it had not been practiſed 
in ſome handreds of years. But though there had not 
for ſo long before been an inſtance, nor has there been 
any ſince, of aſſembling them in ſo ſolemn a manner, 
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Coving As, if a tenant for life conſpire with another, that this 


Sir Edward Coke gives us an 


COU 


yet in cafes of emergency, princes have at feveral Councib 
times thought proper to call for, and conſult as many TV 


of the nobility as could calily be brought together: 
as Was particularly the cafe with king James 11. after 
the lauding of the prince of Orange; and with the 
prince of Orange himſclf, before he called the coiyen- 
tion parliament which aticrwards called him io the 
throne. | 

Belides this general mceting, it is uſually looked 
upon to be the right of each particular peer of the 
realm, to demand an audience of the king, and to lay 


before him with decency and reſpect ſuch matters as 


he ſhall judge of importance to the public weal. And 


therefore, in the icigu of Edward II. it was made an 


article of impeachment in parliament againſt the two 
Hugh Spencers, father and fon, for which they were 
baniſhed the kingdom, “that they by their evil covin 
would not ſuffer the great men of the realm, the 


King's good counſellors, to ſpeak with the king, or to 


come near bim; but only in preſence and hearing of 
ſaid Hugh the father and Hugh the ſon, or one of 
them, and at their will, and according to ſuch things 
as pleaſed them.“ | „ 

3. A third council belonging to the king, are, ac- 
cording to Sir Edward Coke, his judges of the courts 
of law, for law- matters. And this appears frequently 
in the Fngliſh ſtatutes, particularly 14 Edward III. 
c. 5. and in other books of law. So that when the 
king's council is mentioned generally, it muſt be de- 
fincd, particularized, and underſtood, ſecus dum ſubjece 
tam materiem ; - according to the ſubject matter 7? 
and if the ſubject be of a. legal nature, then by the 


king's council is underſtood his council for matters of 


law; namely, his judges: "Therefore, when by ſtatute 
16 Richard II. c. 5. it was made a high offence io im- 
port into England any papal bulls, or other pro- 
ceſſes from Rome; and it was cnacted, that the of- 
fenders ſhould be attached by their bodies, and 
brought before the King and his council to anſwer for 
ſuch oftence ; here, by the expreſſion of king's council, 


were underſtood the king's judges of his courts of juſ= 


tice, the ſubject-matter being legal: this being the ge- 
neral way of interpreting the word conncil. ; 
4. But the principal conncil belonging to the king 
is his privy couneil, which is generally, by way of emi» 
nence, called e Council. For an account of its conſti. 
tution and powers, {ce the article Prarr-Cornctl, | 

Aulic COUNCIL. Sce AULIC. 

Common COUNCIL, in the city of London, is a court 
wherein are made all bye-laws which bind the citizens. 
It conſiſts, like the parliament, of two houſes ; an up- 
per compoſed of the lord mayor and aldermen ; and a 
lower, of a number of common-council men, choſen _ 
by the ſeveral wards, as repreſentatives of the body of 
the citizens. a 

CounciL of War, an aſſembly of the principal oſſi- 
cers of an army or fleet, occationally called by the ge- 
neral or admiral to concert meaſures for their conduct 
with regard to ſieges, retreats, engagements, &c, _ 

Counci1r, inchurch hiſtory, an aſſembly of prelates 
and doctors, met for the regulating matters relating to 
the doctrine or diſcipline of the church, 

National CouUNCIL, is an aſſembly of prelates of a 
nation under their primate or patriarch. 

Cecumenical or General CouxcIt, is an aſſembly which 

| repreſents 


Council, 
Countel, 
— — 


revenue, advgcali ſiſci, among the Romans. 


HlackP. 


Comment. 


COU 
repreſents the whole body of the univerſal church, The 
Komaniits reckon cightcen of them; Bullinger, in his 
treatiſe de Conciliis, ſix ; Dr Pridcaux, ſcven; and 
Liſhop Bevcridge has increaſed the number to eight, 
which, hc ſays, are all the general councils which have 
cver been held ſince the time of the firſt Chriſtian em- 
Fre, They are as follows: 1. The council of Nice, 
held in the reign of Conſtantine the Great, on account 
of the hereſy of Arius. 2. The council of Conſtan- 
tinople, called under the reign and by the command of 
Theodoſius the Great, for much the ſame end that the 
former council was ſummoned. 3. The council of 
Epheſus, convened by 1 heodofius the younger at the 
ſuit of NMeſtorius. 4. The council of Calcedon, held 
in the rcizn of Martianus, which approved of the Eu- 
tychian hereſy. 5. The ſecond council of Conſtanti- 
nople, aſſembled by the emperor Juſtinian, condemned 
the three chapters taken out of the book of Theodo- 
rus of Mopſucitia, having firſt decided that it was law- 
ful to anathematize the dead. Some authors tell us, 


that they likewiſe condemned the ſeveral errors of O- 


rigen about the Trinity, the plurality of worlds, and 
pre-exiſtence of ſouls, 6. The third council of Con- 
ſtantinople, held by the command of Conſtantius Po- 
gonatus the emperor, in which they received the defi- 
nitions of the five firſt general conncils, and particularly 
that againſt Origen and I heodorus of Mopſacſtia. 7. The 
ſecond Nicene council. 8, The fourth council of Con- 
{tantinople, allembled when Louis II. was emperor of the 
Welt, The regulations which they made are contained 
in twenty-ſeven canons, the heads of which are ſet 
down by M. du Pin, to whom the reader is referred. 


inſtruction how to behave in any difficult matter, 
CounstrL, or Advocates, in Eugliſh courts of law, are 


of two ſpecies or degrees; BARRISTERS and SER- 


JEANTS. Sce theſe articles; allo ApVOCS ATE. 
From both theſe degrees ſome are uſually ſelected 


to be his majeſty's counſel, learned in the law, the two 


principal of whom are called his attorn2y-genzral, and 
ſolicitor-general, The firſt King's counſel, under the de- 
prec of ſerjtant, was Sir Frances Bacon, who was made 
10 ho914s cauſa, without either patent or fee : ſo that 
the firſt of the modern order (who are now the {worn 
{ſervants of the crown, with a ſtanding ſalary) ſeems to 
have been Sir Francis North, afterwards lord keeper 
of the Great Seal to King Charles II. Theſe king's 
counſel anſwer, in ſome degree, to the advocates of the 


muſt not be employed in any cauſe againſt the crown 
without ſpecial licenſe , in which reſtriction they agree 
with the advocates of the fiſc : but, in the imperial 
law, the prohibition was carried ſtill farther, and per- 
haps was more for the dipnity of the ſovereign ; for, 


excepting ſome peculiar caules, the fiſcal advocates 


were not permitted to be at all concerned in private 
ſuits between ſubjeft and ſubject. A cuſtom has of 
late years prevailed of granting letters patent of pre- 
cedence to ſuch barriſters as the crown thinks proper 
to honour with that mark of diſtinction : whereby they 
arc intitled to ſuch rank and preaudience as are allign- 
ed in their reſpective patents; ſometimes next after 
the king's attorney-general, but uſually next after his 
majefty's counſel next being. Theſe, as well as the 
queen's attorney-and ſolicitor-general, rank promiſcu- 
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nu{demeanours in practice. | 


For they 


COU 


ouſly with the king's counſel ; and, together with Counſel 


them, fit within the bar of their reſpective courts : but 


receive no ſalaries, and are not {worn ; and therefore 


are at liberty to be retained in cauſes againſt the crown. 
And all other {crjeants and barriſters indiſcriminately, 
(except in the court of common-pleas, where only 
{erjcaiits are admitted), may take upon them the pro- 
tection and defence of any ſuitors, whether plaintiff 
or detendent ; who are therefore called their clients; 
like the dependents on the ancient Roman orators. 


Theſe indeed practiſed gratis, for honour merely, or 


at moſt for the ſake of gaining influence: and ſo like- 
wite it is eſtabliſhed with us, that a counſel can main- 
tain no action for his fees; which are given, not as 
locatio vel conduttio, but as quiddam honorarium ; not as 
a lalary or hire, but as a mere gratuity, which a conn- 
ſellor cannot demand without doing wrong to his re- 
putation ; as is alſo laid down with regard to advocates 


in the civil law, whoſe honorarium Was directed, by a 


decree of the ſenate, not to exceed ju any caſe 10,000 


ſeſterces, or about L. 80 of Engliſh money. And in 


order to encourage due freedom of ſpeech in the law- 


ful defence of their clients, aud at the ſame time to 
check the unſecmly licentiouſneſs of proſtitute and il- 


liberal men (a tew of whom may ſometimes inſinuate 
themiclves even into the moſt honourable profeſſions), 


it hath been holden that a counſel is not anſwerable for 


any matter by him ſpoken, relative to the cauſe in 
haud, and ſuggeſted in the client's inſtructions ; altho? 
it ſhould reflect upon the reputation of another, and 
cven prove abſolutely groundleſs; but if he mentions 


| an untruth of his own invention, or cven upon inſtrue— 
COUNSEL, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies advice or 


tions, if it be impertinent to the cauſe in hand, he is 
then liable to an action from the party injured, And 
counſel guilty of deceit and colluſion are piniſhable by 
the ſtatute Weſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 28. with impriſon- 
ment for a year and a day, and perpetual ſilence in the 
courts : a puniſhment ſtil] ſometimes inflicted for groſs 


COUNSELLOR, in general, a perſon who adviſes 


another: thus we ſay, a counſcllor at law, a privy 


counſellor, &c. d . 
CoUNSELLOR at Law, a perſon retaincd by a client 
to plead his cauſe in a public court of judicature, See 


ADVOCATE, BARRISTER, COUNSEL, and SERJEANT. 


FPrivy-COUNSELLOR, See Pruvr-Council. 


COUNT, (Cones), a nobleman who poſſeſſes a 


domain erected into a county, See VISCOUNT. 
Engliſh and Scottiſh counts we diſtinguiſh by the 
title of earls ; foreign ones {till retain their proper 
name. The dignity of a count is a medium between 
that of a duke and a barron—According to the modern 
uſe, moſt plenipotentiaries and ambailadors allume the 


title of courts, though they have no county; as the 


count d'Avaux, &c. | 


Anciently, all generals, counſellors, judges, and ſe- 
cretarics of cities under Charlemagne, were called 


counts ; the diſtinguiſhing character of a duke and 


count being this, that the latter had but one town un- 
der him but the former ſeveral. 


A count has a right to bear on his arms a coronet, 
adorned with three precious ſtones, and ſurmounted 


with three large pearls, whereof thoſe in the middle 


and extremitics of the 


coronet adyance aboye the 


Counts 


Count, 


Count. 
—— 


COU 
Counts were originally lords of the conrt, or of the 
emperor's retinue, and had their name comes, a comi- 
tando, or a commeando : hence thoſe who were always 
in the palace, or at the emperor's ſide, were called 
counts palatine, or comites d latere, See PALATINE. 
In the times of the commonwealth, comites among 
the Romans was a general name for all thoſe who ac- 
companied the proconſuls and proprætors into the pro- 
vinces, there to ſerve the commonwealth ; as the tri- 
bunes, præfects, ſcribes, &c. | 
Under the emperors, comites were the officers of 
the palace. The origin of what we now call counts 
ſeems owing to Auguſtus, who took ſeveral ſenators to 
be his comites, as Dion obſerves, i. e. to accompany 
him in his voyages and travels, and to aſſiſt him in the 
hearing of cauſes; which were thus judged with the 
ſame authority as in full ſenate. Gallienus ſeems to 


have aboliſhed this council, by forbidding the ſenators 
being found in the armies : and none of his ſucceſſors 


re-eſtabliſhe d it, | | 
Theſe counſellors of the emperor were really counts, 
comiles, i. e. companions of the prince; and they 
ſometimes took the title thercof, but always with the 
addition of the emperor's name whom they accom- 


panied ; ſo that it was rather a mark of their office | 


than a title of dignity, —Conſtantine was the firſt who 


converted it into a dignity ; and under him it was 


that the name was firſt given abſolately. The name 
once eſtabliſhed, was in a little time indifferently con- 


ferred, not only on thoſe who followed the court, and 


accompanied the emperor, but alſo on moſt kinds of 
officers ; a long liſt whereof is given us by Du Cange. 

Enſebius tells us that Conſtantine divided the counts 
into three claſſes; the firſt bore the title of z//rſtres ; 
the ſecond that of c/ariſi-i, and afterwards ſpectabiles; 
the third were called perfett;ſimi. Of the two firſt claſſes 
was the ſenate compoſed; thoſe of the third had no 
place in the ſenate, but enjoyed ſeveral other of the 
privileges of ſenators. 55 

There were counts who ſerved on land, others at 
ſea; ſome in a civil, ſome in a religious, and ſome in 


a legal capacity : as comes erarii, comes ſacrarum largi- 
ſionum, comes ſacri conſiſtorii, comes curiæ, comes capellæ, 


comes archiatrorum, comes commerciorum, comes ve ſtiari- 


us, comes horr2orum, comes opſoniorum or annona, comes 


domeſticorum, comes equorum, regiorum or comes ſtabuli, 
comes domorum, comeg excubitorum, comes notariorutn, 
comes legumor profeſſor in jure, comes limitum or marca- 
rum, comes portus Rome, comes patrimonii, &c. 

The Francs, Germans, &c. paſſing into Gaul and 
Germany, did not aboliſh the form of the Roman go- 
vernment; and as the governors of cities and provinces 


were called counts, comtes, and dukes, duces, they con- 


tinacd to be called ſo. They commanded in time of 
war; and in time of peace they adminiſtered juſtice. 
Thus, in the time of Charlemagne, counts were the 
ordinary judges and governors of the cities. 

Theſe counts of cities were beneath the dukes and 
counts who preſided over provinces; the firſt being 
conſtitated in the particular cities under the Juriſdic- 
tion of the latter, The counts of provinces were in 


nothing inferior to dukes, who themſelves were only 


governors of provinces. Under the laſt of the ſecond 
race of French kings they got their dignity rendered 
hereditary, and cven uſurped the ſovereignty when 
| 2 
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is ſometimes called the /ocking-wheel/, Sce Crock- Ma- 


cou 
Hugh Capet came to the crown: his authority was 


not ſufficient to oppoſe their encroachments : and hence 
it is they date the privilege of wearing coronets in their 


Count. 
Counter. 
— — 


arms; they aſſumed it then, as enjoying the rights of 


ſovereigus in their particular diſtricts or counties. 
But, by degrees, moſt of the counties became re- uni- 
ted to the crown, 

The quality of count is now become very different 
from what it was anciently ; being now no more than 


a title, which a king grants upon erecting a territory © 


into a county, with a reſerve of juriſdiction and ſove- 
reignty to himſelf. At firſt there was no clauſe in 
the patent of erection, intimating the reverſion of the 
county to the crown in default of heirs male; but 
Charles IX. to prevent their being too numerons, or- 
dained that duchies and counties, in default of heirs 
male, ſhould return to the crown. | 

The point of precedence between counts and mar- 
quiſes has been formerly much controverted: the rea- 
ſon was, that there are counts who are peers of France, 


but no marquiſes: but the point is now given up, and 
marquiſes take place; though anciently, when counts 


were governors of provinces, they were on a level even 
with dukes. 1 | oy | 
William the Conqueror, as is obſerved by Camden, 
gave the dignity of counts in fee to his nobles ; annex- 
ing it to this or that county or province, and allotting 
for their maintenance a certain proportion of money, 
ariſing from the prince's profits in the pleadings and 


forfeitares of the provinces. To this purpoſe he quotes 


an ancient record, thus: Hen. II. Rex Anghe his 
verbis comitem creavit ; ſciatis nos feciſſe Hugonem Bigot 
comitem de Norf. &c. de tertio denarii de Norwich & 
Norfolk, ficut aliquis comes Anglia, &c. 

The Germans call a count, graaf, or gra, which, 


according to a modern critic, properly ſignifies judge; 


and is derived from gravis or graff/o, of ypaqu, I write. 


They have ſeveral kinds of theſe counis or graffs; 


as landgraves, marchgraves, burg-graves, and palſ- 
graves, or counts palatine. Theſe laſt are of two kinds; 
the former are of the number of princes, and have the 


inveſtiture of a palatinate ; the others have only the 


title of court palatine without the inveſtiture of any pa- 
latinate. Some allert, that by publicly profeſſing the 
imperial laws for twenty years, the perſon acquires the 
dignity of a count palatine ; and there are inſtances of 
profeſſors in law who have aſſumed the title accord- 
ingly : but there are others who queſtion this right. 
CounrT, in law, denotes the original declaration in 


a real action; as the declaration is in a perſonal one: 


the libellus of the civilians anſwers to both.-—Yet, 


count and declaration are ſometimes confounded, 


and uſed for each other; as, count in debt, count in 
appeal, &c. | 

 Counr-Wheel, in the ſtriking part of a clock, a 
wheel which moves round once in 12 or 24 hours. It 


king. 

COUNTER, a term which enters into the compo- 
ſition of diverſe words of our language, and general- 
ly implies oppoſition; but when applied to deeds, 
means an exact copy kept of the contrary party, and 
ſometimes ſigned by both parties. 

 CeunTteRr-Ghanged, in heraldry, the intermixture, or 
oppoſition of any metal with a colour. 


Coux- 


Counter 
J 


COU 
Conwrer-Flory, in heraldry, is ſaid of a treſſure 
whoſe flower- de- luce are oppolitc to others, See He» 


Countcr- It A L D Rr 7 5 


poiſe, 


Courrer-Drawing, in painting, is the copying a 
deſign, or painting, by means of a fine linen-cloth, an 
oiled paper, or other tranſparent matter, where the 
ſtrokes appearing through are followed with a pencil, 
with or without colour. Sometimes it is dong on 
glaſs, and with frames or nets divided into ſquares 
with {ilk or with thread, and alſo by means of inſtru- 
ments invented for the purpoſe, as the parallelogram. 

CounTer-Ermine, in heraldry, is the contrary of 


: ermine, being a black ficld with White ſpots. 


COUNTERFEITS, in law, arc perſons that ob- 
tain any 7 or goods by counterfeit letters or falſe 
tokens, wiao being convicted betore juſtices of aſſize 
or of the peace, &c. are to ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as 
ſhall be thought fir to be inflicted under death, as im- 
priſonments, pillory, &c. 8 

COUNTER-rotr, or COUNTER-STOCK, in the ex- 
chequer, that part of an ally which is kept by an offi- 
cer of the court, | 

Counrer-Guard, in fortification, is a work raiſed 
before the point of a baſtion, conliſting of two long 
faces parallel to the faccs of the baſtion, making a 
faliant angle: they are ſometimes of other ſhapes, or 
otherwiſe lituated, REG 
Couvrk-Liglt, or Counter-jour, a light oppoſite to 
au/ thing, which makes it appear to diſadvantage. A 
ſingle counter-light is ſufficient to take away all the 
beauty of a fine painting. | | 

Counrer- March, in military affairs, a change of the 
fice or wings of a battalion, by which means thoſe 
that were in the front come to be in the rear. It al- 
{> fignifics returning, or marching back again. 


Counters Mint, in war, a well and gallery drove 


and ſunk till it meet the enemy's mine to prevent its 
effect. | 


Counrer-Paled, in heraldry, is when the eſcatcheon 


is divided into twelve pales parted perfeſſe, the two 
colours being counter-changed ; ſo that the upper are 
of one colour and the lower of another. 

CounTtr-Part, in muſic, denotes one part to be ap- 
plicd tv another, Thus the baſs is ſaid to be a coun- 
ter-part to the treble. | | 

ores Pallet, in heraldry, is when two lions are 
in a coat of arms, and the one ſeems to go quite the 
contrary way from the other. 

Counters Point, in matic: a term derived from the 
Latin prepoſition cd and the verb prrgere ; becauſe 
the muſical characters by which the notes in each part 
are ſignificd are placed in ſuch a manner cach with re- 
{ſpect to cach as to ihow how the parts anſwer one ano- 
ther. Sec COMPOSITION. 5 

CouvrER-Poiuted (Coiltre-pointe), in heraldry, is 


when two chceyrons in one eclcutcheon meet in the 


points, the one riſing as uſual from the baſe, and the 
other inverted falling from the chief ; ſo that they are 
counter to one another in the points. They may alfo 
be counter-pointed when they are founded upon the 
ſides of the ſhielg, and the points meet that way, call- 
cd counter-pointed in 1e. 

COUNTER POISE, in the manepe, is the liberty 
of the ackion and ſcat of a horſe-man ; ſo that in all 


the motions made by the horſe, he docs not incline his 


2 
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uſed in playing at cards. 
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body more to one ſide than to the other, but continues 


in the middle of the faddle, being equally on his ſtir- 


rups, in order to give the horſe the proper and ſca- 
ſonable aids. 

COUNTER-poTENT (Contre potence), in herald- 
ry, is reckoned a ſur as well as vair and ermine ; but 
compoſcd of ſuch pieces as repreſent the tops of 
crutches, called in French petences, and in old Engliſh 
potents, | | 

CouvrEx- Proc, in rolling-preſs printing, a print 
taken off from another freſh printed; which by being 
paſſed through the preſs, gives the figure of the form- 


er, but inverted. To counter-prove, is alſo to paſs a 


deſign in black lead, or red chalk, through the preſs, 
after having moiſtencd with a ſponge both that and 
the paper on which the counter-proof is to be taken. 

 CounTER-Quartered (conrt-ecartels), in heraldry, 
denotes the cicutcheon, after being quartered, to have 


cach ouarter again divided into two. 


CounTER-Saltant, is When two beaſts are borne in 
a coat leaping from cach other directly the contrary 
way. . 

CounT ER- Scar, in fortification, is properly the ex- 
terior talus or ſlop of the ditch ; but it is often taken 
for the covered-way and the glacis. In this ſenſe we 
ſay, the enemy have lodged themſelves on the coun- 


terſcarp. Angle of the counter- ſcarp, is that made by 


two ſides of the counter-{carp meeting before-the mid- 
dle of the curtain. | 

CounTER-Signing, the ſigning the writing of a ſupe- 
rior in quality of ſecretary. Thus charters are ſigned 
by the king, and counter. ſigned by a ſccretary-of ſtate, 
or lord chaucellor, | 5 


CounTER-T ime, in the manege, is the defence or re- 


ſiſtance of a horſe that interrupts his cadence, and the 


meaſure of his manege, occaſioned either by a bad 


horſeman or by the malice of the horſe, 
CouUnTER, is allo the name of a counting-board in 
a thop, and of a piece of metal with a ſtamp on it, 


CouxtTeR of a Horſe, that part of a horſe's fore- 
hand which lies between the ſhoulders and under the 
neck. . . | 

CoauNnTER in a Ship, are two. 1. The hollow arch- 
ing from the gallery to the lower part of the ſtraight 
piece of the ſtern is called the wpper-counter. 2. The 
lower counter is between the tranſom and the lower 
part of the gallery. DE. 


CoUNTER, is alſo the name of two priſons in the 
city of London, viz. the Poultry and Woodltreet, 
COUNTORS, CoxTouRs, or COUNTERS, has been 


uſcd for ſerjeants at law, retained to defend a caule, 
or to ſpeak for their clicnt in any court of law, 


It 18 of thoſe Chancer ſpeaks ; 
—— A ſheriff had he been, and a contour, 
Was no where ſuch a worthy vavaſour, 


They were anciently called Vrjeant contours, 


COUNTRIES, among the miners, a term or ap- 


pellation they give to their works under ground, | 
COUNTRY, among geopraphers, is uſed indiffer- 
ently to denote cither a kingdom, province, or leſſer 
diftrict, But its moſt frequent uſe is in contradiſtine- 
tion to town, 
CounTRi-Dance is of Engliſh origin, though now 


tranſplanted into almoſt all che countries and courts of 


unter 


Country, 
— 
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no kind of time whatever which may not be meaſured 
17 the motions common in dancing; and there are few 
ſong tunes of any note within the laſt century, that 
have 19t been applied to country-dances. 5 

COUNTY, in geography, originally ſignified the 
territory of a count or carl, but now it is uſed in the 
ſame fenſe with ſhire ; the one word coming from the 
French, the other from the Saxon.,—ln this view, a 
county is a circuit or portion of the realm: into fif- 
ty-two of which, the whole of England and Wales, 
is divided for its better government and the more 
caſy adminiſtration of juſtice, 

For the execution of the laws in the ſeveral counties, 
excepting Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Durham, 
every Michaelmas term officers are appointed, under 
the denomination of Heri. Other otticers of the ſe- 
yeral counties, are, a lord lieutenant, who has the com- 
mand of the militia of the county; cuſtodes rotulo- 
rum, juſtices of peace, bailiffs, high-conſtable, and co- 
roner. N 5 

Of the fifty-two counties, there are three of ſpecial 
note, which are therefore termed counties palatine, as 


Lancaſter, Cheſter, and Durham. See PALATINE. 


| County-Corporate, is a title given to ſeveral cities, 
or ancient boroughs on which Engliſh monarchs have 


though: fit to beſtow extraordinary privileges; annex. 
ing to them a particular territory, land, or juriſdic- 


tion; and making them counties of themſelves, to be 
governed by their own ſheriffs and magiſtrates. 


Carr. Lauri, in Engliſh law, a court incident to 
the juriſdiction of the ſheriff. It is not a court of re- 


cord, but may hold pleas of debt or damages under 
the value of 406. Over ſome of which cauſes theſe 
inferior courts have, by the expreſs words of the ſta- 
tate of Glouceſter, a juriſdiction totally excluſive of 
the king's ſuperior courts. For in order to be inti- 


tled to ſue an action of treſpaſs for 8 be fore the 
king's jaſticiars, the plaintiff is directed to make affi- 


davit that the cauſe of action does really and bone fide 
amount to 405. which affidavit is now unaccountably 
diſuſed, except in the court of exchequer. The ſta- 
tate alſo 43 Eliz. c. 6. which gives the judges in many 
perſonal actions, where the jury aſſeſs leſs damages 
than 405. a power to certify the ſame and abridge 
the plaintiff of his full coſts, was alſo meant to pre- 
vent vexation by litigious plaintiffs ; who, for pur- 


| poſes of mere oppreſſion, might be inclinable to inſti- 


tute ſuch ſuits in the ſuperior courts for injuries of a 
trifling value. The county-court may alſo hold plea 
of many real actions, and of all perſonal actions to any 
amount, by virtue of a ſpecial writ called juſticies ; 
which is a writ empowering the ſheriff for the ſake of 
diſpatch to do the ſame juſtice in his county-court, as 
might otherwiſe be had at Weſtminſter, The free- 
holders of the county are the real judges in this court, 
and the ſheriff is the miniſterial officer. The great 
conſſux of freeholders, which are ſuppoſed always to 
attend at the county-court (which Spelman calls forum 
plebeie juſtitiæ et thratrum comitiva pate ſtatis), is the rea- 
ſon why all acts of parliament at the end of every ſeſ- 
tion were wont to be there pabliſned by the ſheriff; 
why all ontlawries of abſconding offenders are there 


proclaimed ; and why all popular elections which the 


Vorl. | 


County. Europe. There is no cſtabliſhed rale for the compo- 
ion ot tunes to this dance, becauſe there is in matic 
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frecholders are to make, as formerly of ſheriifs and con- 
ſervators of the peace, and ſtill of coroners, verderors, 
and knights of the ſhire, mutt ever be made i pln ce 
mitatu, or in full county-court. By the ſtatute 2 
Edw, VI. c. 25. no county-court ſhall be adjourned 
longer than forone month, conliſting of 28 days. And 
this was alſo the ancient uſage, as appears from the 
laws of king Edward the elder : prepoſitus (that is, the 
ſheritt) ad quartam circiter ſeptimanam frequentem populi 
concionemcelebrats ; cuiquè jus dicito; 27 e ſrngulas di- 
rimito, In thoſe times the county-court was a court 
of great dignity and ſplendovr, the biſhop and the 
ealdorman (or earl), with the principal men of the ſhire, 
fitting therein to adminiſter juſtice both in lay and ec- 
cleſiaſtical cauſes. But its dignity was much unpaired, 
when the biſhop was prohibited, and the earl neglec- 
ted to attend it. And, in modern times, as procced- 
ings are removeable from hence into the king's ſupe- 
rior courts, by writ of pone or recordare, in the ſame 
manner as from hundred-courts and courts- baron; and 
as the ſame writ of falſe judgment may be bad, in na- 
ture of a writ of error, this has occalioned the ſame 
diſuſe of bringing actions therein. Es 


Coupar 


l 
Courant. 
— — 


COUPAR, the name of a town in Scotland, capi- | 


tal of the county of Fife, ſituated about 10 miles weſt 


of St Andrew's: W. Long. 2. 40. N. Lat. 56. 20.— 


Coupar is alſo the name of a village in the ſhire of An- 

gus, inhabited chiefly by weavers in the linen trade, 
COUPED, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the head, 

or any limb, of an animal, cut off from the trunk, 


ſmooth ; diſtinguiſhing it from that which is called era/- 


ſed, that is, forcibly torn off, and therefore is ragged 
and uneven, 7 | | | | 
CovuPeD, is alſo uſed to ſignify ſuch croſſes, bars, 
bends, chevrons, &c. as do not touch the ſides of the 
eſcutcheon, but are, as it were, cut off from them. 
COUPEE, a motion in dancing, wherein one leg 


is a little bent, and ſuſpended from the ground; and 


with the other a motion is made forwards. 


The word in the original French ſignifies a cut. 

COUPLE-cross, in heraldry, the fourth part of a 
chevron, never borne but in pairs, except there be a 
chevron between them, faith Guillim, though Bloom 
gives an inſtance to the contrary, 

COUPLET, a diviſion of a hymn, ode, ſong, &c. 
wherein an equal number, or equal meaſure, of yerſes, 


is found in each part; which diviſions, in odes, are 


called ftrophes.—Couplet, by an abuſe of the word, is 
frequently made to ſignify a couple of verſes. 
COURAGE, in ethics, is that quality of the mind, 
derived either from conſtitution or principle, or both, 
that enables men io encounter difficulties and dangers, 
See FORTITUDE. 5 


COURANT, a French term ſynonymous with cur- | 


rent, and properly ſignifies running, See CURRENT. 
COURANT, is alſo a term in muſic and dancing ; 
being uſed to expreſs both the tune or air and the dance. 
Wit regard to the firſt, rant, or currant, is a piece 
of muſic in triple time: the air of the courant is or- 
dinarily noted in triples of minims; the paris to be 
repeated twice, It begins and ends when he who 
beats the meaſure falls his hand; in contradiſtinction 
from the ſaraband, which ordinarily ends When the 
hand is raiſed. With regard to dancing, the courant 
was long the moſt common of all the dances practiſed 
3 R | in 


Courap 


Courayer. 
— , 
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in Eagland: it confiſts, eſſentially, of a time, a ſtep, 
a oalancc, and a coupce; though it alfo admits of other 
motions, Formerly they leaped their ſteps in which 
point, the courant diitercd from the low dance and pa- 
vades, There arc ſimple courants and figured cou- 
rants, all danced by two perſons, 


COURAP, the modern name for a diſtemper 
very common in Jaya and other parts of the Kalt- 


Indies. It is a fort of herpes or itch on the arm-pits, 
groins, breaſt, and face: the itching is almoſt perpe- 
tal; and the ſcratching is followed by great pain and 


4 diſcharge of matter, which makes the linen ſtick fo 


cminence. 


to the ſkin as not caſily to be ſcparated without tcar- 


ing off the cruſt. Corrap is a general name for any 
ſort of itch ; but this diſtemper is thus called by way of 
It is ſo contagious that few eſcape it, For 
the cure, gentle and repeated purging is uſed, and ex- 
ternally the ſablimate 1a a ſmall quantity is a good to- 
ic. 

COURAYER (PETER Faancis), a Roman Ca- 

tholic clergyman, diſtinguiſhed by great moderation, 


charity, and temper, concerning religious affairs, as well 


a3 by learning, was born at Vernon in Normandy, 
1631. While canon regular and librarian of the abbey 
of St Genevieve at Paris, he applicd to archbiſhop 
Wake for the reſolution of ſome doubts, concerning 
the epiſcopal ſucceſſion in England, and the validity 
of their ordinations: he was encouraged to this by the 
friendly correſpondence which had paſſed between the 
e and M. du Pin of the Sorbonne. The arch- 
biſhop ſent him exact copies of the proper records; 
and on theſe he bailt his“ Defence of Engliſh Ordt- 
nations, which was publiſhed in Holland, 1727. 


This expoſing him to a proſecution in his own country, 


In 1736, he trantlated into French, an 


he had obtained before from the court. 


he took refuge in England ; where he was well re- 
ceived, and preſented the ſame year by the univerſity 


of Oxford with a doctor's degree. As it is ſomewhat 


uncommon for a Roman Catholic clergyman to be ad- 


mitted ro degrees in divinity by Proteſtant univerſities, 


the curious may be gratiticd with a ſight of the diplo- 


ma, anchthe doctor's letter of thanks, in“ The preſent 


State of the Republic of Letters, for Jane 1729, 

publiſhed, 
« Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent,” in 
2 vols. folio, and dedicated it to queen Caroline ; who 
augmented to 2001, a penſion of 100 l. a-year, which 
The learned 


Jer. Markland, in a letter to his friend Bowyer, Sep- 


tember 1746, ſays, “ Mr Clarke has given me F. 


Cotrayer's tranſlation of the Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent; with whoſe preface I am ſo greatly pleaſed, 


that if he be no more a Papiſt in other tenets than he 


is in thoſe he mentions (which are many, and of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed claſs), I dare ſay there are very few 
conſiderate Proteſtants who are not as good Catholics 
as he is.“ His works are many, and all in French: 
he tran{lated Sleidan's „ Hiſtory of the Reformation.“ 
He died in 177%, after two days illneſs, at the age of 
95; and was buried in the cloiſter of Weſtminſter- 
abbey. In his will, dated Feb. 3d 1774, he declarcs, 
that he “' dies a member of the Catholic church, but 
without approving of many of the opinions and ſu— 
perſtitions which have been introduced into the Ro- 
miſh church, and taught in their ſchools and ſemi- 
narics; and which they have inſiſted on as articles 
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of faith, though to him they appear to be not only not Courbatil 


founded in truth, bur alſo to be highly improbable.“ 
Ang his practice was conformable to this declaration; 
tor at London he conſtantly went to maſs, and at Eal- 
ing in the country, Whither he often retired, as con- 
ſtantly aticnded the ſcrvice of the pariſh church; de- 
claring at all times, that he ** had great ſatisfaction in 
the prayers of the church of England,”” 
COURBARIL, Sce HymMENEA. 


COURIER, or,CURRIER, (from the French courir, 


« to run,“) a meſſenger ſent poſt, or expreſs, to car- 
ry diſpatches, 

Antiquity, too, had its couriers, We meet with 
two kinds: 1. Thoſe who ran on foot, called by the 
Greeks hemerodroni, q. d.“ couriers of a day,” Pliny, 


Corn, Nepos, and Cæſar, mention ſome of theſe who 
would run 20, 30, 36, and in the circus even 40 
leagues per day. 
tautes), who changed horſes, as the modern cou- 


2. Riding couriers (cur/ores equi- 


ricrs do, 


Xenopuon attributes the firſt couriers to Cyrus. 


Herodotus ſays, they were very ordinary among the 
Perſians, and that there was nothing in the world more 
ſwitt than theſe kind of meſſengers. That prince 
(ſays Xenophon) examined how far a horſe would go 
in a day; and built ſtables, at ſuch diſtanecs from 
cach other, where he lodged horſes, and perſons to 
take care of them, and at eich place kept a perſon 


always ready to take the packet, mount a freſh horſe, _ 


and forward it to the next ſtage; and thus quite 
through his empire.“ NE . 

But it does not appear that cither the Greeks or 
Romans had any regular fixed couriers till the time 
of Augnſtus: under that prince they travelled in 
cars ; though it appears from Socrates they after- 
wards went on horſeback. Under the weſtern em- 


pire, they were called viatores; and under that of 


Conſtantinople, curſors ; 


whence the modern name. 
See PosT. | 


COURLAND, a duchy ſituated between E. Long. 


21. 26. and between N. Lat. 56. 30. and 57. 30. It 
is bounded by the river Dwina, which divides it from 
Livonia, on the north; by Lithuania, on the eaſt ; 


by Samogitia, on the ſouth; and by the Baltic ſea on 
This 


the weſt; being 120 miles long and 30 broad. 
duchy was formerly independent, and elected their own 
duke; but is now ſubject to Ruſſia, 


COURSE (route), in navigation, the angle con- 
tained between the neareſt meridian and that point of 
the compaſs upon which a ſhip ſails in any particular 


direction. F 
CouRse, inarchitecture, denotes a continued range, 
of ſtones, level, or of the ſame height, throughout the, 


whole length of the building; and not interrupted by 


any aperture. It ſorms a parapet to the intermedi- 


ate ſpace between the body of the building and the 


wings. 

; [JAE of Plinths, is the continuity of a plinth of 
ſtone or plaſter in the face of a building; to mark. 
the ſeparation of the ſtories, 

CounsE is allo uſed for the time ordinarily ſpent 
in learning the principles of a ſcience, or the uſual 
points and queſtions therein. Thus, a ſtudent is ſaid 
to have finiſhed his courſe in the humanity, in philgs 
ſophy, &c, 

| CouRrsn 


Courſe, 


Courſe 
i 


Courlſing. 


or the purlieu. 


dom at the utmoſt more than two brace. 
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CovrsE is alſo ulcd for the clements of an art ex- 
hibited and explained, either in writing or by actual 
experiment. Hence our courſes of piiloſophy, anato- 
my, chemiſtry, mathematics, &c. probably fo calied as 
going throughout or running the whole length or 
courſe of the art, &c., 

COURSES, a name by which the principal ſails of 
a ſhip are diſtinguiſhed, viz. the main-ſail, the fore- 
ſail, and the mizen: the mizen-ſtay-fail and fore-ſail 
are alſo ſometimes comprehended in this denomina- 


tion; as are the main-ſtay-ſails of all brigs and ſchoon- 


ers. SEC SAIL, | 

COURSING, among ſportſmen. There are three 
ſeveral ſorts of courſes with pre-hounds : 1. At the 
hare ; 2. At the fox; and, 3. At the deer. 

For the deer, there are two ſorts of courſes; the 
one in the paddock, the other either in the foreſt 
For the paddock courſe, there muſt 
be the gre-hound and the terrier, and the mongrel 
gre-hound, whoſe buſineſs it is to drive away the 


deer before the gre-hounds are flipped ; a brace or 


a leaſh are the uſual number flipped at a time, ſel- 
In cour- 
ſing the deer in the foreſt or purlieu, there are two 


ways in uſe : the one is coarling from wood to wood; 
and the other, upon the lawns cloſe by the keeper's 


lodge. In the courſing from wood to wood, the way 
is to throw in ſome young hounds into the wood to 
bring out the deer, and if any deer come out that is 
not weighty, or a deer or antler which is buck, ſore, 
or forrel, then you are not to {lip your gre-hounds, 
which are held at the end of the wood, where the 


| keepers, who can gueſs very well on theſe occaſions, 


expect that the deer will come out, If a proper deer 


come ont, and it is ſuſpected that the brace or leaſh of 


gre-hounds flipped after him will not be able to kill 
him, it is proper to way-lay him with a couple of freſj1 
gre-hounds. e 
The courſing upon the lawn is the moſt agreeable 
of all other ways. When the keeper has notice of this, 


he will lodge a deer for the courſe ; and then, by co- 


ming under the wind, the gre-hound may be brought 
near enough to be ſlipped for a fair courſe, 

The beſt method of courſing the hare, is to go out 
and find a hare ſitting; which is caſily done in the 
ſammer, by walking acroſs the lands, either ſtubble, 
fallow, or corn grounds, and caſting the eye up and 


down; for in ſummer they frequent thoſe places for 


fear of the ticks, which are common in the woods at 
that ſeaſon ; and in autumn the rains falling trom the 


trees offend them. * The reſt of the year there is 


more trouble required; as the buſhes and thickets 
muſt be beat to ronſe them, and oftentimes they will 
lie ſo cloſs, that they will not ſtir till the pole almoſt 


touches them: the ſportſmen are always pleaſcd with 


this, as it promiſes a good courſe. If a hare hes near 
any cloſe or covert, and with her head that way, it 
is always to be expected that ſhe will take to that im- 
mediately on being put up; all the company are rhere- 


fore to ride up and put themſelves between her and 


the covert before ſhe is put up, that ſhe may take the 
other way, and run upon open ground. When a hare 
is put up, it is always proper to give her ground, or 


lau, as it is called; that is, to let her run 12 ſcore 


yards, or thereabonts, before the gre-hounds are ſiꝓ- 
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ſhall then be judged dead. 


Cav 
ped at her; otherwiſe ſhe is killed too ſoon, the greater Courſug, 
part of the ſport is thrown away, and the pleature of — 
obſerving the ſeveral turnings and windings that the 


creature will make to get away is all loit. A good 
ſportſman had rather ſee a hare fave herſclf after a fair 
courſe, than ſce her murdered by the gre- hounds as 
ſoon as ſhe is up. | 

In courſing the fox, no other art is required, than 
ſtanding clole, and in a clear wind, on the outſide of 
ſome grove where it is expected he will come out; 
and when he is come out, he muſt have head enough 
allowed him, otherwiſe he will return back to the co- 
vert. The ſloweſt gre-hound will be able to over- 
take him, after all the odds of diſtance neceſſary ; and 
the only danger is the ſpoiling the dog by the fox, 
which too frequently happens. For this reaſon, 10 
gre-hound of any value ſhould be run at this courſe ; 
but the ſtrong, hard, bitter dogs, that will ſeize any 
thing. | Sg 
ihe laws of courſing eſtabliſhed by the duke of 


Norfolk, and other ſporiſmen of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, are theſe: 


1, He that is choſen fewterer or letter-looſe of the 
dogs, ſhall receive the gre-hounds matched te run 
together into his leaſh as ſoon as he comes into the 
field; he is to march next to the hare-finder, or hin 
who is to ſtart the hare, until he come to the form; 
and no horſeman or footman is to go before or ſide- 
ways, but all ſtraight behind, for the ſpace of about 40 
yards. 2. A Hare ought never to be courſed with 
more than a brace of gre-hounds. 3. Ihe hare- 
finder is to give the hare three ſohoes before he puts 
her up from her form or ſet, io the end that the dogs 
may be prepared and attend her ſtarting. 4. If 
there be not a particular danger of loſing the hare, 
ſhe ſhould have about twelve ſcore yards law. 5. The 
dog that gives the firſt turn, if after that there be 
neither cote, flip, nor wrench, wins the wager, 6. A 
go-by, or bearing the hare, is accounted equivalent 
to two turns, 7. If neither dog turns the hare, he that 
leads tothe laſt covert wins. 8. If any dog turns the 
hare, ſerves himſelf, and turns her again, it is as much 
as a cote, and a cote is eſteemed as much as two 
turns. 9. If all the courſe be equal, he that bears 
the hare ſhall win ; and if he be not borne, the courſe 
10. If a dog take a fall 
in his courſe, and yet perform his part, he may 
challenge the advantage of a turn more than he 
gave. 17. If a dog turn the hare, ſerve himſclf, 
and give divers cotes, and yet in the end ſhall ſtand 
ſtill in the field, the other dog, if he turns home tothe 
covert, although he gives no other, ſhall be adjudged 
to win the wager, 12. If by misfortune a dog be rid 
over in the courſe, that courſe ſhall be adjudged void, 
and he that did the miſchict is to make reparation to the 
owner, 13. If a dog gives the firſt and laſt turn, and 
there be no other advantage betwixt thzm, he that gives 
the odd turn wins. 14. A cott is when a gre-hound 
goes end ways by the ſide of lis fellow, and gives the 
hare a turn, 15. Acge ſerves for two turns, and two 


trippings or jerkings for a cote ; and if the hare turns 
not quite about, ſhe only wrencheth, in the ſportman's 
phraſe. 16. If there be no cotes given by either of the 
gre-hounds, but one ſerves the other at turnivg, then 
17. 
Sometimes 


he that gives the moſt turns wins the wager. 
3 | 
- 


Conrt. 


COU 


Sometimes a hare docs not turn, but wrenches ; for 


nc does not turn except ſhe turns as it were round. 


3 lack] 5 
Continent. 


In theſe caſes, rwo wrenches ſtand for one turn, 18, 
He that comes in firſt at the death of the hare takes 
her up, and faves her from breaking ; he cherithes the 


dogs, and cleanſes their mouths from the wool ; he is 


adjuged to have the hare for his pains. 19. Finally, 
thoſe who are judges of the leaſh, mult give their judg- 
meut before they depart out of the ticld, or clic it is 
not to ſtand as valid. | | 

COURT, an appendage to a honſe or habitation ; 
conſiſting of a piece of ground inc loſed with walls, but 
open upwards, 

Coba is alſonſed for the palace or place where a 
Ling or ſovercign prince reſides. 

Cob, in a law ſenſe is defined to be a place 
whercin juſtice is judically admininſtered. And as, 
by our excellent conſtitation, the ſole executive power 
of the laws is inveſted in the perſon of the King, it will 
follow that all courts of juſtice, which are the me- 
diam by which he adminiſters the laws, are derived 
from the power of the crown. For whether created 


by act of parliament or letters patent, or ſubſiſting by 
preſcription (the only methods by which any court 


of jadicature can cxiſt), the king's conſent in the two 
former is expreſsly, and in the latter implicdly, given. 
In all theſe courts, the King is ſuppoſed in contem- 
plation of law to be always preſent ; but as that is in 
fact impotfible, he is there repreſented by his judges, 
whoſe power is only an emanation of the royal prero- 
gative. © | 
For the more ſpeedy, univerſal, and impartial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice between ſubject and ſubject, the 
law hath appointed a prodigious variety of courts, 


ſome with a more limited, others with a more exten- 


five jariſdiction : ſome conſtituted to inquire only, o- 
thers to hear and determine: ſome to determine in 
the firſt inſtance, others upon appeal and by way of 
review. Sce Law, nꝰ Xcvinll. xcxix. c. cxli. clvi. clvii. 
clviii. and the reſpective articles in the order of the al- 
phabet. One diſtinction may be here mentioned, that 
runs throughout them all; viz, that ſome of them are 


courts of record, others a of record, A court of re— 


cord is that where the acts and judicial proceedings are 
enrolled in parchment for a perpetual memorial and 
teſtimony : which rolls are called the records of the 


courts, and are of ſuch high and ſupereminent authori- 


ty, that their truth is not to be called in queſtion. For 


it is a ſettled rule and maxim, that nothing ſhall be a- 


verred againſt a record, nor ſhall any plea, or even 
proof, be admitted to the contrary. 
nce of a record be denied, it ſhall be tried by nothing 

ut itſelf ; that is, upon bare inſpection whether there 
he, any ſach record or no; elſe there would be no end 
of diſputes, But if there appear any miſtake of the 
clerk in making up ſuch record, the court will direct 
him to amend it. All courts of record are the king's 
courts, in right of his crown and royal dignity, and 
therefore no other court hath authority to fine or im— 
priſon ; ſo that the very erection of a new juriſdic- 
tion with power of fine or impriſonment, makes it in- 
ſtantly a court of record. -A court not of record is 
the court of a private man ; whom the law will not 
intruſt with any diſcretionary power over the fortune 


or liberty of his fellow-ſubjects, Such are the courts 


3 


L Soo 


And if the exiſt- 


falſe judgement lies to the courts at Weſtminſter to re- 


CODY 
baron incident io every manor, and other inſcrior ju- 
riſaictious: Where the procecdings are not cnrolled or 
recorded; but as well their exiſlence as the truth of the 
matters therein colitained ſhall, it diſputed, be tricd 
and determined by a jury. Iheſe couits can hold no 
plea of matters cogiizable by the common law, unleſs 
under the value of 40s. ; nor of any forcible injury 
Whatſocver, nor having any procels to arreſt the perſon 
of the defendant. | 

In cvery court there muſt be at leaſt three conſti- 
tuent parts, the actor, reus, and judex : the aftir, or 
plaintiff, who complains of an injury donc; the re, 
or defendant, who is called upon to make ſatisfaction 
for it; and the judex, or judicial power, which is to 
examine the truth of the fact, to determine the law. 
ariſing upon that fact, and, if any injury appears to 
have been done, to aſcertain and by its officers to apply 
the remedy. It is alſo uſual in the ſuperior courts to 
have attorneys, and advocates or counſel, as aſſiſtants. 
Sce ATTORNEY and COUNSEL, 7 owes 

Courr-Baron, in Engliſh law, a court incident to 
every manor in the kingdom, to be holden by the 
{ſteward within the ſaid manor, This court-baron is 
of two natures ; the one is a cuſtomary-court apper- 
taining entirely to the copyholders, in which their 
eſtates are transferred by ſurrender end admittance, and 
other matters tranſacted relative to their tenures only. 
The other is a court of common Jaw, and it is the 
court of the barons, by which name the frecholders 
were ſometimes anciently called: for that it is held be- 
fore the frecholders who owe ſuit and ſervice io the 
manor, the ſteward being rather the regiſtrar than the 
judge. Theſe courts, though in their nature diſtinct, 
are equally confounded together. The court we are 
now conſidering, viz. the frecholder's court, was com- 
poſed of the lord's tenants, who were the pares of cach 
other, and were bound by their ſeodal tenure to aſſiſt 
their lord in the diſpenſation of domeſtic juſtice. This 
was formerly held every three weeks; and its moſt im- 
portant buſineſs is to determine, by writ of right, all 
controverſies relating to the right of Jands within the 
manor. It may alſo hold plea of any perſonal actions, 
of a debt, treſpaſs on the caſe, or the like, where the 
debt or damages do not amount to 40s. Which is 
the ſame ſum, or three marks, that bounded the ju- 
riſdiction of the ancient Gothic courts in their loweſt - 
inſtance, or Herding courts, ſo called becauſe four were 
inſtituted within every ſuperior diſtrict or hundred. 
But the proceedings on a writ of right may be remo- 
ved into the county-court by a precept from the ſheriff 
called a to/t, gina tollit atque eximit carſam e couria born 
num. And the proceedings in all other actions may 
be removed into the ſuperior courts by the king's writs 
of pore, or accedas ad curiam, according to the nature 
of the ſuit. After judgment given, a writ alſo of 


hear and review the cauſe, and not a writ of error; 
for this is not a ceurt of record: and therefore, in 
ſome of theſe writs of removal, the firſt direction given 
is to canſe the plaint to be recorded, recordari facias 
[oquelam, e | 
Courr- Martial, a court appointed for the puniſhing 
offences in officers, ſoldicrs, and ſailors, the powers of 
which are regulated by the mutiny- bill. 
For other courts, fceADMIRALIY, ARCHES,BENCH, 
F | | _ CouNTY, 
\ 


0 


Courteſy COUNTY, CoMmon-Pleas, CHANCERY, ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL, Duchy, FacuLTY, REQuEsTs, HusTrxGs, 


Coutances. CytyalLRY, FOREST, STANNKAKY, STAR-Chamber, 


50. 48. 


PREROCATIIVE, UNIvERSITY, LEGATE, LEET, 


MAvOR, PIEPOUDRE, &c. 


COURTESY, or CurTE+Y, of England; a certain 


tenure whereby a man marrying an heireſs ſeized of 


lands of fee ſimple, or fee-tail general, or ſcized as 
heir of the tail ſpecial, and geticth a child by her that 
cometh alive into the world, though both it and his 
wife dic forthwith ; yet, if ſhe were in poſſeſſion, he 
ſhall keep che land during his life, and is called tenant 
per legem Anglia, “ or tenant by the courteſy of Eng- 


laud;” becauſe this privilege is not allowed in any 


country cxcept Scotland, where it is called curialitas 
Scotia. T 

COURTESAN, a woman who proſtitutes herſelf 
for hire, eſpccially to people of ſaperior rank. Lais, 
the famous Theban courteſan, ſtands on record for 
requiring no leſs than 10,000 crowns for a ſingle 
night. Of all places in the world, Venice is that where 
courteſans abound the moſt. It is now 300 years ſince 
the ſenate, which had expelled them, was obliged to re- 


cal them ; in order to provide for the ſecurity of wo- 
men of honour, and to keep the nobles employed leſt. 


they (hould turn their heads to make innovations in the 


ſtate. 


COURTRAY, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
ſituated on the river Lys, about 23 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Ghent, and 14 caſt of Ypres. E. Long. 3. 10. N. Lat. 


COUSIN, a term of relation hetween the children 


of brothers and ſiſters, who in the firſt generation are 
called conſin-germars, in the ſecond generation ſecoud- 
couſins, &c. 


If ſprung from the relations of the ſa- 
ther's ſide, they are denominated paternal couſins; if 
on the mother's, maternal. | | 

The word is ordinarily derived from conſangrinens ; 


though Menage brings it from congenius, or congenenus, 
q. d. ex eſdem genere. | 
In the primitive times, it was allowed couſin-ger- 


mans to marry, to prevent their making alliances in 
heathen families: but Theodoſius the Great prohi- 
bited it, under pain of death; on pretence that they 


were, in ſome ſort, brothers and ſiſters with regard to 


tach ther. | | 

Covsin (John), a celebrated French painter, who 
excelled in painting on glaſs. His picture of the Laſt 
Fe, in the veſtry of the Minims of the Wood of 

incennes, is much admired. He was alſo a good 
ſculptor, He wrote ſeveral works on geometry and 
perſpective ; and died after the year 1689. 55 

COUSU, in heraldry, ſignifies a piece of another 
colour or metal placed in the ordinary, as if it were 
ſewed on, as the word imports. This is generally of 


colour upon colour, or metal upon metal, contrary to 


the general rule of heraldry. | 


COUTANCES, a port town of Normandy, and 


capital of Coutantin, in W. Long. 1. 32. Lat. 49. 10. 
This town, angiently called Conflantia or Coſedia, is 
pleaſantly ſituated among meadows and rivalets about ſix 
miles diſtant from the fea, By the remains of a Ro- 
man aqueduct, and other ancient ruins, it appears to 
be a place of great antiquity, It is the ſee of a bi- 


{op ſuffragan of Rome; and has a manificent cathe- 


1 


and his book publicly burnt. 


COW 

dral, eſteemed one of the fineſt pieces of Gothic archi- 
tecture in Europe. The trade of this town is very 
inconſiderable, and the fortifications are quite demo- 
liſhed. They have ſeveral religious houſcs, and two 
parochial churches, 

COUTHUTLAUGH, from the Saxon couth, 
« knowing,” and wtlaygh, «outlaw ;” he that wittingly 


receives a man outlawed, and cheriſhes or conceals him: 


for which offence he was in ancient times ſubject to the 


ſame puniſhment with the outlaw hiinſelf. 


COVERT, in heraldry, denotes ſomething like a 
piece of hanging, or a pavilion falling over the top of 
a chief or other ordinary, ſo as not to hide, but only 
to be a covering to it. | | | 

COW, in zoology, See Bos, 

Con- Burner. Sce BUPRESTIS. 

Sea-Con, in Zoology. See TTRICHECUS. 
Con- Itech, or Cyuhage, in botany. Sce Covnace, 
and Doricnos. 

Cor's-Lip, in botany. Sce PRIMuI[I A. 

COWARD, in heraldry, a term given to a lion 
borne in an eſcutcheon with his tail doubled, or turned 
in between his legs. | 


COWEL (Dr Joun) „a learned and eminent civi- 


lian, born about the year 1554. In 1607 he compiled 
a Law Diftonary, which gave great offence to Sir 
Edward Coke and the common lawyers : ſo that they 
firſt accuſed him to James I. as aſſertiug that the King's 


prerogative. was iu ſome caſes limited; and when they 


failed in that attempt, they complained of him to the 
houſe of commons, as a betrayer of the rights of the 
people, by aſſerting that the king was not bound by 
the laws; for which he was committed to cuſtody 
He alſo publiſhed In- 
flatutinnes Juris Anglicani, in the manner of Juſtinian's 


Inſtitutes ; and died of the operation for the ſtone, in 


1611. | 


COWES, a town and harbour on the north-eaſt 
_ coaſt of the Iſle of Wight, in Hampſhire, 


market, hut is the beſt place for trade in the whole 


It has no 


Couthut- 
laugh 


Cowley. 


iſland; but as it lies low, the air 1s accounted unheal- 


thy. It is eight miles ſouth-caſt of Portſmouth, 
Long. 1.25. N. Lat. 50. 355 1 
COWL, or Cour, a ſort of monkiſh habit worn 
by the Bernardines and Benedictines. The word is 
formed from cucullus, by confounding the two firſt ſyl- 
lables into one, as being the ſame twice repeated.— 
There are two kinds of cowls : the one white, very 


large, worn in ceremony, and when they aſſiſt at the 


W. 


office; the other black, worn on ordinary occaſions in 


the ſtreets, &c. | 
F. Mabillon maintains the coul to be the ſame thing 
in its origin with the ſcapular. The author of the 


apology of the. Emperor Henry IV. diſtinguiſhes the 
forms of couls: the one a gown reaching to the feer, 


having ſleeves, and a capuchin, uſed in ceremo— 
nies; the other a kind of hood to work in, called ade 
ſo a ſcapular, becauſe it only covers the head and ſhovl- 
ders. 

COWLEY (Abraham), an eminent poet, was born 
at London 1619. His father v ho was a grocer, dying be- 
fore he was born, his mother procured him to be admit- 
ted aking's ſcholar atiWeſtminifier, His firſt inclination 
to poetry aroſe on his lightingon Spencer's Fairy Qneen, 
when he was bat juſt able toread ; and this inclipation fo 

— — ſar 
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Cowley. ſar improved in him, that at iz he began to write ſeveral turn. During his ſlay in England he wrote his TWo Cowley, 
poems; a collection of which was publiſhed in 1612, Books of Plants, publiſhed firit in 1662; to which he 


hen he was but 15, He has been repreſented as poſ- 
ſclled of fo bad a memory that his teachers could never 


oring him to retain the ordinary rules of grammar. 
But the fact was, as Dr Johnſon notices, not that he 


could not learn or retain the rules; but that being 
able to perform his exerciſes without them, he ſpared 


himſelf the labour. In 1636 he was clected a {ſcholar 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, and removed to that 
univertity, Here he went through all his cxerciſes 
with a remarkable degree of reputation: and at the 
ſame time muſt have purſued his poctical turn wich 
great cagerneſs, as it appears that the greateſt part of 
his poems were written before he left that univerii'y. 
tHe had taken his degree of Maſter of Arts before 
1642, When, in conſequence of the turbulence of che 
times, he, among others, was cjedted from the col- 
Jeze : whereupon, retiring to Oxford, he centered him- 
ſelf of St John's college: and that very year, under the 
denomination of a ſcholar of Oxford, publiſned a ſatire 


called the Puritan and the Papiſt. It is apparent, 


however, that he did not remain very long at Oxford: 
for his zeal to the royal cauſe engaging him in the 


_ ſervice of the king, who was very ſenſible of his abi- 
litics, and by whom he was frequently employed, he 
attended his majeſty in many of his journeys and ex- 


peditions, and gained not oui that prince's cſtcem, 
but that of many other great perſonages, and in parti- 
cular of Lord Falkland, one of the principal ſecreta- 
ries of (tate. 8 | 

During the heat of the civil war, he was ſeitled in 
the Earl of St Alban's family; and when the queen- 


mother was obliged to retire into France, he accom- 


panied her thither, laboured ſtrenuouſly in the affairs 
of the royal family, undertook ſeveral very dangerous 


- journeys on their account, and was the principal in- 


ſtrument in maintaining an epiſtolary correſpondence 
berween the king and queen, whoſe letters he cypher- 
cd and decyphered with his own hand. His poems 
intitled The Miſtreſs, were publiſhed at London m 


1647: and his comedy called The Guardian, after- 


wards altered and publiſhed under the title of Cutter 


of Coleiman-ſtreet, in 1650. In 1656 it was thought 


proper by thoſe on whom Mr Cowley depended that 


he ſhould come over into England, and, under pretence 
of privacy and retirement, ſhould give notice of the 


poſture of affairs in that nation. Upon his return he 
publiſhed a new edition of his poems, — of 
four parts; viz. I. Miſcellaniecs. II. The Miſtreſs, or 
Several Copics of Love-Verſes, III. Pindarique Odes, 
written in imitation of the Style and manner of Pin- 
dar, IV. Davideis, a ſacred Poem of the troubles of 
David, in four hooks. | 

Soon after his arrival, however, he was ſeized, in 
the ſearch aſter another gentleman of contiderable note 


+ the king's party; but although it was through miſ— 


take that he was taken, yet when the republicans 
found all their attempts of every Kind to bring him o- 
ver to their party proved ineffectual, he was commit» 
ted to v ſtvere confinement, and it was even With com- 
ſidcrable diffient:'y that he obtained his liberty; when 
venturing back to France, he remained there, in his 
former ſituation, till near the time of the king's re- 


aſterwards added four books moxe; and all fix, toge- 
ther with his other Latin poems, were printed at Lon- 
don in 1678. It appears by Mr Wood's Faſi Comin 
enſes, that our poet was created doctor of phy ſic at 
Cxſord, December 2. 1657. 

Soon after the reſtoration he became poſſeſied of a 
very competent eſtate, through the favour of his prin- 
cipal friends the duke of Buckingham and the carl of 
St Alban's; and being now upwards of 40 years of 


ape, he took up a reſolution to pafs the remainder of 


a life which had been a ſcene of tempeſt and tumult, 
in that ſituation which had cver bcen the object of his 
withes, a ſtudious retirement. His eagerneſs to get 
out of the buſtle of a court and city made him Icfs 
careful than he might have been in the choice of a 
healthful habitation in the country; by which means 
he found his ſolitude from the very beginning ſuir 
leſs with the conſtitution of his body than with his 
mind, His firſt rural reſidence was at Barn Elms, a 
place which, lying low, and being near a large river, 
was ſubject to a vericty of breezes from land and wa- 
ter, and liable in the winter-time to great inconveni- 
ence from the dampneſs of the ſoil, The conſequence 
of this Mr Cowley too ſoon experienced, by being 
ſcized with a dangerous and lingering fever. On his 
recovery from this he removed to Chertſey, 2 ſituation 
not much more healthy, where he had not been leng 
before he was ſcized with another conſuming diſeaſe. 
Having languithed under this for ſome months, he at 


length got the better of it, and ſeemed pretty well re- 


covered 1rom the bad ſymptoms ; when one day in the 


heat of ſummer 1667, ſtaying too long in the fields to 


give ſome directions to his labourers, he caught a moſt 
violent cold, which was attended with a defluction and 
ſtoppage in his breaſt ; and for want of timely care, 
by treating it as a common cold, and refuſing advice 
till it was paſt remedy, he departed this life on the 
28th of July in that year, being the 49th of his age; 


and, on the 3d of Auguſt following, he was interred 


in Weſtminſter-abbey, near the aſhes of Chaucer and 
his beloved Spencer. He was a man of a very ami- 
able character, as well as an admirable genius. King 
Chales II. on the ncus of his death, declared “ thay 
Mr Cowley had not left a better man behind him in 
England.” A monument was erected to his memory 


by George Villiers duke of Buckingham in 1675. 


Beſides the works already mentioned, Mr Cowley 
wrote, among, other things, A propoſition for the 
Advancement of Experimental Philoſophy; A Diſ- 
courſe by way of Viſion concerning the Government 


of Oliver Cromwell; and Several Diſcourſes by w 


of Eſlays in proſe and verſe. Mr Cowley had deſign- 
ed alſo a Diſcourſe concerning Style, and a Review 
of the Principles of the Primitive Chriſtian Church, 
but was prevented by death. A ſpurious piece, intitled 
The Iron Age, was publiſhed under Mr Cowley's 
name during his abſence; and, in Mr Dryden's Mif- 
cellany Poems, we find A Poem on the Civil Wer, 
ſaid to be written by our author, but not extant in 
any edition of his works. An edition of his works 
was publiſhed by Dr Spratt, afterwards biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, who allo pretixed to it an account of the au- 
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falſe and unclaſſical, eyen though he had much learn- Cowley, 


Cowley. thor's life. The reverend editor mentions, as very 


excellent of their kind, Mr Cowley's Letters to his 
Friends; none of which, however, were publiſhed. 


ing.“ —— a 
Dr Beattie has charaQeriſed Cowley in the follow- 


The moral character of Mr Cowley appears, from e- 
very account of it, to have been very excellent. He 
is preſented by Dr Spratt (ſays Dr Johnſon) as the 
moſt amiable of mankind: and this poſtllumous praiſe 
may be ſafely credited, as it has never been contradict» 
cc by envy or by faction. | 

As a poet, his merits have been variouſly eſtimated, 
Lord Clarendon has ſaid he made a flight above all 
men; Addiſon, in his account of the Engliſh poets, 
that he improved upon the Theban bard ; the duke of 
Buckingham upon his tomb-ſtone, that he was the Eng- 
liſh Pindar, the Horace, the Virgil, the delight, the 
glory of his times. And with- reſpect to the harſh- 
neſs of his number, the eloquent ſpratt tells us, that 
if his yerſes in ſome places ſeem not as foft and flowing 


as one would haye them, it was his choice and not his. 


fault. 


writer who is now ſeldom read. 
be eſteemed as a Pindaric poet, is a curious literary 
phenomenon. He totally miſtook his own genius when 
he thought of imitating Pindar. He totally miſtook 
the genius of Pindar, when he thought his own inco- 
herent ſentiments and numbers bore the leaſt reſem- 


c Such (ſays Mr Knox) is the applauſe laviſhed on a 
That he could ever 


ing terms. „1 know not whether any nation ever 
produced a more ſingular genius than Cowley, He 
abounds in tender thoughts, beautiful lines, and em- 
phatical expreſſions, His wit is inexhauſtible, and his 
learning extenſive; but his taſte is generally barbarous, 
and ſeems. to have been formed upon ſuch models as 
Donne, Martial, and the worſt parts of Ovid: nor 
is it poſſible to read his longer poems with pleaſure, 
while we retain any reliſh for the ſimplicity of ancient 
compoſition, If this author's ideas had been fewer, 
his conceits would have been leſs frequent ; ſo that in 
one reſpect learning may be ſaid to have hurt his ge- 
nius. Yet it does not appear that Greek and Latin 
did him any harm; for his imitations of Anacreon are 
almoſt the only parts of him that are now remember 
ed or read. His. Davideis, and his tranſlations of 
Pindar, are deſtitute of harmony, ſimplicity, and every 
other claſlical grace.“ So | 

But the works of this celebrated poet have been no 
where ſo amply criticiſed as in his Life by Dr John«. 
ſon. After a particular examination of the ditterent 
pieces, the Doctor, in taking a general review of. 
Cowley's poetry, obſerves, That “ he wrote with a» 


hundant fertility, but negligent or unſkilful ſelection; 


| blance to the wild yet regular ſublimity of the The- with much thought, but with little imagery ; that he 


ban. He neglected even thoſe forms, the ſtrophe, an- is never pathetic, and rarely ſublime, but always either 
tiſtrophe, a epode, which even imitative dullaeſs can ingenious or learned, either acute or profound.” Of 
copy. Sublime imagery, vehement pathos, poetic his proſe he ſpeaks wich great approbation. “ No- 


fire, which conſtitate the eſſence of the Pindaric ode 
are incompatible with witty conccits, accurate anti- 
theſes, and vulgar expreſſion. All theſe imply the 
coolneſs of deliberate compoſition, or the meanneſs of 
a little mind; both of chem moſt repugnant to the 
truly Pindaric, in which all is rapturous and noble, 


author (ſays he) ever kept his verſe and his proſe at a 
greater diſtance from each other. His thoughts are 
natural, and his ſtyle has a ſmooth and placid equabi- 
lity, which has never yet obtained its due commenda- 
tion, Nothing is far-ſought or hard-labourcd ; but all 

is m_ without feebleneſs, and familiar without groſſ- 

neſs.” 


Wit of any kind would be improperly diſplayed in ſuch 


compolition ; but to increaſe the abſurdity, the wit of 


Cowley is often falſe. That he had a taſte for Latin 
poetry, and wrote in it with elegance, the well known 
epitaph on himſclf, upon his retirement, and an ad- 
mirable imitation of Horace, are full proofs. But 
jurely his rhetorical biographer makes uſe of the fi- 


Upon the whole, he concludes as follows : 
„It may be affirmed, without any encomiaſtic fer- 
vour, that he brought to his poetic labours a mind re- 
plete with learning, and that his paſſages are embel- 
liſhed with all the ornaments which books could ſup- 
ply ; that he was the firſt who imparted to Enpliſh 


numbers the enthuſiaſm of the greater ode and the 


gure hyperbole, when he affirms that Cowley has ex- 
celled the Romans themſelves, He was inferior to 
many a writer of leſs fame in the My/z Anglicans, 


gaicty of the leſs; that he was qualified for ſprightly 
ſallies and for lofty flights; that he was among thoſe 
who freed tranſlation from ſervility, and, inſtead of 


Bat (till he had great merit; and I muſt confeſs I have 
read his Latin verſes with more pleaſure than any of 
his Engliſh can afford.“ Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 363-365. 

To Cowley's compoſitions in proſe Mr Knox hath 
paid a very honourable teſtimony. 
this department he is an elegant, a pleaſing, a judicious 
writer; and that it is to be much lamented that he 
did not devote a greater part of his time to a kind of 
writing which appearcd natural to him, and in which 
he excelled, 


Dr Joſrph Warton obſerves, that it is no caricature: 
of Cowley to repreſent him as being poſſeſſed of a. 


ſtrained affectation of ſtriving to be wiity upon all oc- 
calions. „ It is painful (adds this excellent critic) 
to cenſure a writer of ſo amiable a mind, ſuch integri- 
ty of manners, and ſuch a ſweetneſs of temper. His 


feucy was brilliant, ſtrong, and ſprightly ; but his taſte 


/ 
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He ſays, that in 


following, his author at a diſtance, walked by his fide; 


and that if he left verſification yet improvable, he left 
likewiſe from time to time ſuch ſpecimens of cxcellence. 


as enabled ſucceeding poets to improve it.“ 


So many of Cowley's productions being now eſteem- 
ed ſcarcely worthy of a peruſal, while others of them 
are di{tinguiſhed by their beauty, Dr Hurd (the pre- 
ſent biſhop of Worceſter) thought proper to make a 
ſelection of them, which he publiſhed in 1772, under 
the tile of Select Works of Mr Abraham Cowley, 
in two volumes; with a Preface and Notes by the 
Editor, | | 

COX (Richard), a learned prelate, and principal 
pillar of the Reformation, was born at Whaddon in 
Buckinghamſhire, of low parentage, in the year 1499. 
From Eaton ſchool he obtained a ſcholarſhip in King's- 
college in Cambridge, of which he became a fellow in 
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1519: he was then invited to Oxford by Cardinal 


wn oy, and was there made one of the junior canons 


of Cardinal College. In 1525 he was incorporated 
bachelor; and the following year took the degree of 
maſter of arts in the {me univerſity. In this fitua- 
ion he became remarkable for his learning and poeti- 
cal abilities ; bot his attachment to the opinions of 
Luther rendered him hateful to his ſuperiors, who ſtrip- 
pcd him of his preſerment, and threw him into priſon 
on a ſuſpicion of hereſy, Being, however, ſoon re- 
leaſed, he was choſen matter of Eaton ſchool, which 
flouriſhed remarkably under his care. In 1537 he 


commenced doctor of divinity at Cambridge; in 1540 


waz made archdeacon of Ely; and the following year 
prebendary of that cathedral, on its being new tound- 
ed by king Henry VIII. In 1545 he was made dean 
of Chriſt-charch, Oxford, By the recommendation 
of Archbiſhop Cranmer and biſhop Goodrich, to the 
latter of whom he had been chaplain, he not only ob- 
tained the above preferments, but was choſen precep- 
tor to Prince Edward; on whoſe acceſiton to the throne 
he became a fayourite at court, was ſwori of the privy 
council, and made king's almoner. In 1547 he was 
cle ted chancellor of Oxford; in 1548 canon of Wind- 
ſor ; and the next year dean of Weſtminſter. About 
this time he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
to viſit the univerſity of Oxford; in which otflice his 
zeal for reformation was ſo exceſſive, that he deſtroyed 
a nnmber of curious and valuablc books, for no better 
reaſon than becauſe they were written by Roman Ca- 
tholics. On the acceſſion of Queen Mary he was ſtrip- 
_ ped of all his preferments and committed to the Mar- 
ſhalſca. He was, however, ſoon releaſed, and imme- 
diately left the kingdom. Having reſided ſome time 
at Straſburgh with his intimate friend Peter Martyr, 
0:1 the death of Queen Mary he returned to England, 
and, with other divines, was appointed to reviſe the 


liturgy. He often preached before the queen; and in 


1559 was preferred to the ſee of Ely, which he con- 
tinued to enjoy npwards of 21 years. He was, how- 
ever, no favourite with the queen: the reaſon aſſigned 
for which was, his zealous oppoſition to her retaining 
the cruciſix and wax-candles on the altar of the royal 


chapel; alſo his ſtrenuous defence of the marriage of 


the clergy, which her majeſty always diſapproved. 
He dicd on the 22d of July 1581, aged 81. He 
was a man of conſiderable learning, a zealons and ri- 
gid bulwark of the church of England, and an im- 
placable enemy both to Papiſts and Puritaus. In a 
letter to Archbiſhop Parker, he adviſcs him to proceed 
vigorouſly in reclaiming or pni/ing the Puritans, and 
not to be diſcouraged at the frown of thoſe court-fa- 
vourites who protected them; aſſuring him that he 
might expect the bleſſing of God on his pzous labours 
to free the church from their dangerons attempts, and 
to eſtabliſh uniformity, This zealous reformer we find 
had not totally loſt ſi ht of the popiſh text, compel them 
{9 com? ins but a ſtronger proof of his implacability 
and ſelſ-importance appears in his letter to the lord 
treaſurer Burleigh, in which he warinly expoitulates 
with the council for interpoſing in behalf of the Pu— 
ritans, or meddling in affairs of the church, admoniſh- 
ing them to Keep their own ſphere. Such language 
from a biſhop would make a modern privy council ſtare. 
His works are, 1. Two Latin Orations on the Diſpute 
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between Dr Treſnam and Peter Martyr, Lond. 1549, 
to. 2. Liturgy oi the Church of England: in com- 
piling, and after wards correcting which, be was prin- 
cipally conceined. 3. The Lord's Prayer in verſe, 
commonly printed at the end of David's Pialms by 
Sternhold and Hopkins, 4. Tranſlation of the four 
Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſtle 


Coxvrold 
l 
Crab, 
Non ee proud 


to the Romans, in the new trantlatien of the Bible 


in the reign of Qeen Elizabeth, 5. Neſolulions of 
ſome queſtions concerning the Sacrament, in the Cul- 
lections of records at the end of Burnet's Hiſtory of 
the Reformation. 6. Scyeral Leiters to the Queen 
and others, publiſhed in Strype's Annals of the Re- 
formation, 
the declaration concerning the divine inſtitution of bi- 
ſhops, and to have aſſiſted Lilye in his Grammar, 

COX WOLD, a town in the North riding of York- 
ſhire, 14 miles north of York. W. Long. 1. 10. N. 
Lat. 54. 16, | | 

COYTPEL (Anthony), an excellent French painter, 
born at Paris in 1661, Noel Coypel, his father be- 
ing choſen by M. Colbert to be director of the aca- 
demy at Rome, he took his ſon with him into Italy, 
where Anthony Coypel for med himſelf on the works 


of the greateſt maſters, aud on his return to France 
That 


was made firſt painter to the duke of Orleans, 
prince employed him in painting the grand gallery of 
the royal palace, and allowed him a penſion. In 1714, 
he was director of the Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture. In1715, he was made firſt painter to the French 
king, and was ennobled on account of his merit, He 
died in 1722. M. Coypel, his ſon alſo excelled in the 
ſame art. 


COZENING ; tricking, or defrauding. In law it 


denotes an offence where any thing is done deceitfully, 
whether belonging to contracts or not, which cannot 
be properly termed by any ſpecial name. 


He is allo ſaid to have been concerned in 


COZUMEL, an ifland near the weſtern coaſt of 


ucatan, where Cortez landed and refreſhed his troops 

fore entering upon the conqueſt of Mexico, W, 
Long. 89. o. and N. Lat. 13. o. 

CRAB, in zZoglogy. See CANCER. 

CraB's Claws, in the materia medica, are the tips 
of the claws of the common crab broken off at the 
verge of the back part, ſo much of the extremity of 
the claws only being allowed to be uſed in medicine 
as is tinged with this colour. The blackneſs, hows» 
ever, is only ſuperficial ; they are of a greyiſh white 
within, and when levigated furniſh a tolerable white 
powder. | | 

Crab's claws are of the number of the alkaline ab- 


them in ſome degree, as they are found on a chemical 
analyſis to conta in a volatile urinous ſalt, 
CRaB's Eyes, in pharmacy, area ſtrong concretion 
in the head of the cray-fiſh. They are rounded on 
one (ide, and depreſſed and ſinuated on the other, con- 


fiderably heavy, moderately hard, and without ſmell. 


We have them from Holland, Muſcovy, Poland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and many other places, . 


ſorbents, but they are ſuperior to the generality of 


Crab's eyes are much uſed both in the ſhop- medi- 


* . . 
cines and extemporaneous preſcriptions, being account- 


ed not only abſorbent and drying, but alſo diſcuſſive 
and diuretic. | | 


CRAB-Lice, a troubleſome Kind of vermin, which 


ſtick 


CHA: $64 3 CRA 
Crab, ſtick fo faſt with their claws to the ſkin as to render change days it is high water at ſeven o'clock in the Crackow.. 


Cracatoa» jt difficult to diſlodge them, Being viewed with a morning, and the tide riſes three fect two inches per- W 
glas they nearly reſemble the ſmal! crab- fiſn; whence pendicular. | 
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is their cure. | 


they obtained their popular name. They are alſo called 
pluctulæ, morpiones, petolæ, and peſſolatæ e they uſually 
infeſt the arm-pits and pudenda. They will be quickly 
deſtroyed, and drop off dead, upon the application of 
2 rag wet with the milk of ſablimate. This fort of 
vermin is reckoned to prognoſticate ſpeedy mortality 


to thoſe whom they abandon without being removed 


by medicine. N | 
CRas, a ſort of wooden pillar, whoſe lower end, 
being let down through a ſhip's decks, reſts upon a 


ſocket like the capſtern; and having in its upper end 


three or four holes, at different heights, through the 
middle of it, one above another, into which long bars 
are thurſt, whoſe length is nearly equal to the breadth 
of the deck. Ir is employed to wind in the cable, or 
to parchaſe any other weighty matter which requires 


4 great mechanical power. This differs from a cap- 


ſtern, as not being farniſhed with a drum-head, and 
by having the bars to go entirely through it, reaching 
from one {ide of the deck to the other ; whereas rhoſc 


of the capſtern, which are ſuperior in number, reach 


only about eight inches or a foot into the drum-head, 
according to the ſize thereof, This machine is repre- 
ſented in Plate CXXVII. no 4. Sce allo CAapsTERN. 


CRAaB-Vaws, a name in Jamaica for a kind of ulcer. 


on the ſoles of the feet, with hard callous lips, ſo hard 
that it is difficult to cut them. The ungt. cœrul. fort, 


CRACATOA, the moſt ſoutherly of a cluſter of 
iſlands lying in the entrance of the ſtraits of Sunda in 
the Eaſt Indies. Its whole circumference does not 
exceed nine miles; and off its north-eaſtern extremity 
is a ſmall iſland forming a road, in which Captain 


Cook anchored when viſiting this iſland on his laſt voy- 


age. On the ſouthern part of the ſmall iſland is a 
reef of rocks, within which is a tolerable ſhelter a- 


gainſt all northerly winds, there being 27 fathoms wa- 


ler in the mid-channel, and 18 near the reef. Be- 
tween the two iſlands there is a narrow pailage for 
boats. The ſhore that conſtitutes the weſt ſide of the 
road runs in a north-weſterly direction, having a bank 


of coral running into the ſea for a little way, ſo that 


it is difficult for boats to land except at the time of 
high water ; but the anchoring ground 1s very good 
and free from rocks, In the inland parts the ground 
is elevated, riſing on all ſides gradually from the ſea, 


and is entirely covered with wood, excepting a few 


ſpots which are cleared by the inhabitants for ſowing 
rice, The climate is reckoned very healthy in com- 
pariſon with the neighbouring countries, but is very 
thinly inhabited, There are abundance of turtle on 
the coral reefs, but other refreſnments are ſcarce, and 
ſold at an exorbitant price. Water is not plentiful : 
Captain Cook was obliged to ſupply himſelf from a 


| ſmall ſpring oppoſite to the ſouthern extremity of the 
| ſmall iſland abovementioned, 


To the ſouthward is a 
hot ſpring, whoſe waters are nſed as a bath by the in- 
habitants. The road where the Reſolution anchored 
lies in 8. Lat. 8. 6. and by aþſervation, in 105. 36. 
E. Long. by the time-keeper in 104, 48. The varia- 
tion of the compaſs one degree W. On the full and 
Vor. V. 
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ſions. 
Cuced into Poland by Haller; aud one of the carlieſt 


CRACKOW, a city of Poland, ſituated in a pala- 
tinate of the ſame name, E. Long. 20. 16. N. Lat. 
50. 8. It was formerly the capital of Poland, where 
the kings were elected and crowned, and was once al- 
moſt the centre of the Poliſh dominions, but is now a 
frontier town ; a proof how much the power of this 
republic has bcen contracted, | | 

Crackow ſtands in an extenſive plain, watered by 


the Villula, which is broad but ſhallow : the city and 


its ſuburbs occupy a vaſt track of ground, but, are fo 
badly peopled, that they ſcarcely contain 16,000 in- 
habitants. The great ſquare in the middle of the 
town is very ſpacious, and has ſeveral well-built houſes, 
once richly furniſhed and well inhabited, but moſt of 
them now either untenanted or in a ſtate of melan- 
choly decay. Many of the ſtreets are broad and hand- 
ſome ; but almoſt every building bears the moſt ſtri— 
king marks of ruined grandeur; the churches alone 
ſcein to have preſerved their original ſplendor. The 
devaſtation of this nnfortunate town was begun by the 
Swedes at the commencement of the preſent century, 
when it was beſieged and taken by Charles XII. but 
the miſchiefs it ſuffcred from that ravager of the north 
were far leſs deſtructive than thoſe it experienced du= 
ring the late dreadful commotions, when it underwent 
repeated ſieges, and was alternately in poſſeſſion of 
the Ruſſians and Confederates, The effects of can- 


non, prape, and muſket ſhot, are ſtill diſcernible on 


the walls and honſes, In a word, Crackow exbibits 
the remains of ancient magniticence, and looks like a 
Firm capital in ruins: from the number of fallen and 
falling houſes one would imagine it had lately been 
ſacked, and that the enemy had leſt it only yelterday. 
The town is ſurrounded with high walls of brick, 
ſtrenpthened by round and ſquare towers of whimſical 
ſhapes, in the ancient ſtyle ot fortification : theſe walls 
were built by Venceſlaus king of Bohemia during the 
ſhort period in which he reigued over Poland. 8 

The univerſity of Crackow was formerly, and not 
unjuſtiy, called the mother of Poliſh literature, as it 
principally ſupplicd the other ſeminaries with profeſ- 
fors and men of learning ; but its luſtre has been preat- 
ly obſcured by the removal of the royal reſidence to 
Warſaw, and ſtill more by the late inteſtine convul- 
In this city the art of printing was firſt intro- 


books was the Conſtitutions and Statutes compiled by 
Caſimir the Great, and afterwards augmented by his 
ſucceſſors. The characters are Gothic, thg ſame which 
were univerſally uſed at the invention of priminp : the 
great initial letters are wanting, which ſhows that they 
were probably painted and afterwards worn away. The 
year in which this compilation was printed is not poſi- 
tively known ; but its publication was certainly ante- 
rior to 1499, as it does nat contain the ſtatutes paſſed 
by John Albert in that year, The moſt flouriſhing 
period of the univerſity was under Sigiſmond Auguf- 
tus in the 16th century, when ſcveral of the German 
reformers fled from the perſecutions of the emperor 
Charles V. and found an aſylum in this city, They 
gave to the world ſeveral verſions of the ſacred wri- 
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The protection which Sigiſmond Auguſtus afforded 
to men of learning of all denominations, and the uni- 
verſal toleration which he extended to every ſect of 
riſtians, created a ſuſpicion that he was ſecretly in- 
chined to the new church; and it was even reported 
that he intended to renounce the catholic faith, and 
publicly profeſs the reformed religion, 

Towards the ſouthern part of the town, near the 
' Viſtula, riſes a ſmall eminence or rock, upon the top 


of which is built the palace, ſurrounded with brick walls 


and old towers, which form a kind of citadel to the 
town, This palace owes its origin to Ladiſlaus Jaghel- 
on; but Jittle of the ancient ſtructure now appears, 
as the greateſt part was demoliſhed by Charles XII. in 
1702, When he entered this town in triumph after the 
batiic of Clitow, 


Which are left iu their ancient ſtate as they exiſted in 


the latt crutary. This palace was formerly the reſi- 


dence of the langs of Poland, who, from the time of 
j.4di/144s Lokete,, have been crowned at Crackosy, 
Tae Poliſhand German hiſtorians differ concerning the 
time when the title of King was firſt claimed by the ſove- 
reigns of this country ; but the molt probable account is, 
aceording to Mr, Coxe, that in 1295 Premillaus aſſumed 
the regal title, and was inaugurated at Gneſna bythe arch- 
biſhop of that diocele, He was ſucceeded by Ladiſlaus 
Loketec, who offending the Poles by bis capricious and 
tyrannical condat, was depoſed before he was crown- 
ed; and Vencellivs king of Bohemia, who had mar- 
ricd Richla daughter of Premiſlaus, being clected in 
his ſtead, was in 1309 conſecrated at Gneſna. La- 


diflaus, after flying from his country and undergoing 


a ſeries of calamitous adventures, was at length brought 
do 4 ſenſe of bis miſconduct. Having regained the 


affection of his ſubjects, he was reſtored, in the life- 


time of Venceſlaus, to part of his dominions; and he 
recovered thein all upon the demiſe of that monarch 
in the year 1305: he governed, however, for ſome 
years without the title of King ; but at length in 1320 
_ wis crowned at Crackow, to which place he transfer- 
red the ceremony of the coronation ; and afterwards 
enacted, that for the future his ſucceſſors ſhould be 
in ingurated in che cathedral of this city, 

Since that period all the ſovereigns have been conſecra- 
ted at Crackow, xgepting the preſent king. Previous 
to his election a decree was iſſued by the diet of convo- 
cation, thai the coronation ſhould be ſolemniſed for 
this turn at Warſaw, without prejudice in future to 
the antient right of Crackow ; a proviſo calculated to 
i41izfy the populace, but which will not probably pre- 
vent any future ſovereign from being crowned at War- 
ſaw, now become the capital of Poland and the reſi- 
dence of its kings. The diadem and other regalia 
aſed at the coronation are ſtill kept in the palace of 
Crackow, under ſv many keys, and with fſach care, 
that it was impoſible to obtain a ſight of them. 

Adjoining to the palace ſtands the cathedral, alſo 
within the walls of the citadel, Here all the ſcve- 
reigus, from the time of Ladiſlaus Lokciec, have been 
'mterred, a few only excepted, viz. Louis and Ladiſ- 
laus III. who were kings of Hunpary as well as of 
Poland, and whoſe bodies were depoſited in Hungary; 


30G 
Crackow. tings, and other theological publications, which diffu- 
— — {c4 the reformed religion over great part of Poland. 


It has been ſince repaired ; the re- 
mains of the old palace conſiſt of a few apartments, 


cach other, and at equal diſtances, 
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Alexander, who dicd and was buried at Vilna ; Henry 
of Valois, interred in France ; and the late monarch 
Augultus III. The ſepulchres of the kings of Po- 
land are not diſtinguihed by any peculiar magnificeuce: 
their figures are carved in marble of no extraordinary 
workmanſhip, and ſome are without inſcriptions, 


The biſhop of Crackow is the firſt in the kingdom, 


duke of Savcria, and very often a cardinal, His re- 
venucs are larger than thoſe of his mctropolitan the 
archbiſhop of Gneſna, and arc computed to amount 
10 40,000 dollars per annum, 

CRADLE, a well known machine in which infants 
arc rocked to fleep. 


It denotes alſo that part of the ſtock of a croſs-bow 


where the bullet is put. 


CRADLE, in ſurgery, a caſe in which a broken leg 
is laid after being ſet. 


CRADLE, in engraving, is the name of an inſtrument 


uſed in ſcraping mezzotintos and preparing the plate. 
It is ſormed of ſteel, reſembling a chiſſel with one lo- 


ping ſide, upon which are cut hollow lines very near 
The acting part 
of this tool is made circular, aud the corners are round- 
cd. After being properly tempered, it muſt be ſhar- 


pened on the whetſtone, There are various ſizes of 


this inſtrument, 


Cradle 


Crambe. 
2 — 


CRADLE, among ſhipwrights, a frame placed under 


the bottom of a ſhip, in order to conduct her ſmoothly 


and ſteadily into the water when ſhe is going io be 
launched ; at which time it ſupports her weight while 
ſhe flides down the deſcent or ſloping paſſage called the 
ways, which are for this purpoſe daubed with ſoap and 
tallow. Sce Plate CL. | | 
CRAFT, a general name for all ſorts of veſſels 
employed to load or diſcharge merchant ſhips, or 


to carry alongſide or return the ſtores of meu of war, 


Such are lighters, hoys, barges, prames, &c. See thoſe 
articles, 7 EIS: | 
CRAKE, or CoRN-CRAKE., See RALI us. 
CRAIL, or CakE1L, a parliament town of Scotland, 
ſituated on the ſea-coaſt of the county of Fife, about 
ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of St Andrew's. W. Long. 2. 20. 
and N. Lat. 56. 17. | | 
CRAMBE, SEA-CABBAGE, SEA-BEACH KALE, or 
SEA-COLEWORT, in botany : A genus of the ſiliquoſa 


order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of plants; 


and in the natural method ranking under the 29th or- 
der, Siliqusſæ. The four longer filaments are forked 
at top, With an anthera only on one point of each; 
the fruit a dry, globoſe, and deciduous berty. There 
are three ſpecies, all of them herbaceous eſeulents with 
perennial roots, producing annually large leaves re- 
ſembling thoſe of cabbage ſpreading on the ground, 
with ſtrong flower-ſtalks and yellowiſh flowers, Only 
one of the ſpecies is a native of Britain. It grows wild 


on the ſhores of many of the maritime counties of Eng- 


land, but is cultivated in many gardens as a choice 
eſculent; 2nd the young robuſt ſhoots of its leaves and 
flower-ſtalks, as they iſſue forth from the earth after 
the manner of aſparagis ſhoots, are then in the great- 
eſt perſection ſor uſe. Ar this period they appear 
white as if blanched, and when boiled eat exceeding 
ſweet and tender, Its principal ſcaſon for uſe is in 
April and May. This plant may alſo be employed in 


the pleaſure-ground as a lowering perennia), for the 


ſtalks 
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C R A 
Crameria ſtalks divided into fine branchy heads of flowers, Ii is 
} propagated by ſeeds ſown in any common light earth 
Cranium- in autumn or ſpring, where the plants are to remain, 
which, when two years old, will produce ſhoots fit for 
uſe, will multiply exceedingly by the roots, and con- 
tinac for many years. 

CRAMERIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gy nia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants. 
- There is no calyx ; the corolla has four petals ; the ſ4- 
perior nectary is trifid, the inferior bipbyllous ; the 
fruit is a dry, monoſpermons, and echinated berry. 

CRANOND, OvER and NETHER, two villages 
about ſo';r miles weſt of Edinburgh; of which only 
the laſt deſerves notice, as having been once a famous 
naval ſtation of the Romans, It is ſituated at the in- 
flux of the river Almon into the Forth. Three Ro- 
man roads meet at this place, which was called by them 
Alaterva, and whither they brought their grain for the 


300 inhabitants. Here are the remains of a bath and 
ſudatory ; and manyaltars, medals, &c. have been dug up, 

CRAMP, a kind of numbneſs or convulſion, occa- 
ſoned by a thick viſcid vapour entering the membranes 
of the muſcles, which contracts or extends the neck, 
arms, legs, &c. with a voilent but tranſitory pain ; 
being efually driven off with friction alone. The word 
comes from the German kramp/e, which ſignifies the 
ſame. 

A plaſs of tar water, io be drank night and morn- 
ing, , been recommended ; and a rod of brimſtone, 
when held in the hand has given preſent relief. 

Cramp-Fiſh, or Torpedo. Sce Raja. 

Cranmp-Tron, or Cramps, a piece of iron bent at each 
end, which ſerves to ſaſten together pieces of wood, 
ſtones, or other things, 

CRAMPONEE, in heraldry, an epithet given to a 
croſs which has at each end a cramp or ſquare piece 
coming from it; that from the arm in chief towards 

the liniſter angle, that from the arm on that fide down- 
wards, that from the arm in baſe towards the dexter 
ſide, and that from the dexter arm upwards, 

CRANAGE, the liberty of uſing acrane at a wharf, 
and alſo the money paid for drawing up wares out of 
a ſhip, &c. with a crane, 

CRANE, in ornithology. Sce ARDEA, 8 

CRANE, in mechanics, a machine uſed in building 
for raiſing large ſtones and other weights. See ME- 

CHANICS, | 5 

CRANE- Bill, in botany. See GERANIUM, 

Crant-Fly, in zoology, a ſpecies of TITULIXA. 

CRANGANOR, a Dutch faQory on the Malabar 

coaſt in the Eaſt Indies, ſeated in E. Long. 75. 5. N. 
Lat. 10. o. See COCHIN. . 

CRANIOLARIA, in botany : A genus of the an- 
gioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
goth order, Perſanatæ. The calyx of the flower is 
double, the under one tetraphyllons, the upper one a 
monophyllons ſpatha ; the tube of the corolla very long 
the capſule almoſt the ſame with that of the artynia; 
which ſee. There are two ſpecies, both natives of hot 
climates, and neither of them poſſeſſed of any remark- 
able property. | 

CRANIUM, in anatomy, an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
bones which cover and encloſe the brain and cerebel- 
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ſupport of their troops. The village contains about 
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lum, popularly called the ſkull, See Anaromy, 


no it. The word comes from the Greek »2a1407, of 
O., galea, © helmet;“ becauſe it ſerves to detend 
the brain like a head-piece, Pczron, again, derives 
«p«r;04 from the Celtic cren, becauſe of its roundneſs. 

CRANK, a contrivance in machines in manner of 
an elbow, only of a ſquare form, projecting out from 
an axis or ſpindle; and ſerving, by its rotation, 10 
raiſe and fall the piſtons of engines for railing water 
or the like. 

CRANK, in ſea- language. A ſhip is ſaid to be crank- 
ſided, when, ſor want of a ſufficient quantity of ballaſt 
or cargo, ſhe cannot bear her ſails, or can bear but 
ſmall fail, for fear of overſetting.—She is {aid to be crank 
by the ground, when her floor is ſonarrow that ſhe can- 
not be brought on gronnd without danger. 

CRaNK is alſo an iron brace which ſupports the lan- 
thorns on the poop-quarters, &c. 

CRANMER (Thomas), a celebrated archbiſhop, 
reformer, and martyr, was the ſon of Thomas Cran- 
mer, Eſq; of AflaQon in Nottinghamſhire, where our 
author was born in 1489. At the age of 14, he was 
admitted a ſtudent of Jeſus“ College, Cambridge, of 
which he afterwards became fellow ; bat marrying the 
relation of an inn-keeper's wiſe, he Joſt his fellowſhip 
and quitted the college, 
he was re-admitted fellow of Jeſus' College. In 1523 
he took the degree of doctor of divinity, and was made 
theological leQurer and examiner. The plague being 
at Cambridge, he retired to the houſe of a relation at 
Waltham Abbey, where, meeting with Fox the king's 
almoner, and Gardiner the ſccretary, he gave his opi- 
nion concerning King Henry's marriage with Catha- 
rine much to the ſatisfaction of his majeſty, This 
opinion was, that inſtead of diſputing about the vali- 
dity of the King's marriage with Catharine, they 
ſhould reduce the matter to this fimple queſtion, 


„Whether a man may marry his brother's wife or no??? 


When the King was told of it, he ſaid, © This fellow 
has got the right ſow by the car.” He then ſent for 
him to court, made him one of his chaplains, and or- 
dered him to write a vindication of the divorce in 
agitation, This book having quieted the tender con- 
ſcience of the King, he was deſirous that all Europe 
ſhould be convinced of the illegality of his marriage 
with Queen Catharine; and for that purpoſe ſent 
Cranmer to France, Italy, and Germany, to diſpute 


the matter with the divines of thoſe countries, At Nu- 
remberg Cranmer married a ſecond wife, Being re- 


turned to England, in March 1533 he was conſecrated 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; in May following he pronoun— 


ced the ſentence of divorce between he King and 


Queen ; and ſoon after married the amorous monarch 
to Ann Boleyn, Being now at the head of the church, 
he exerted himſelf in the buſineſs of the Reformation. 
The Bible was tranſlated into Engliſh, and monaſterics 
diſſolved principally by his means, 

In 1536 the royal conſcience again required the aſ- 
ſiſtance of our archbiſhop : in this year he divorced the 
King from Ann Boleyn. In 1537 he viſued his dioceſe, 
and endeavoured to aboliſh the ſuperſtitious obſervation 
of holidays. In 1529 he and ſome of the biſhops fell 
ander the King's diſpleaſure, becauſe they conld not be 
brought to give their conſent in parliament that the 
monaſteries ſhould be ſuppreſſed for the King's ſole 


382 uſe. 


On the death of his wife 
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Ctanmer nfe, He alſo ſtrennouſly oppoſed the act for the fix 
worn articles in the houſe of lords, ſpeaking three days 


againſt it; and upon the patling of that ſtatute ſent 
away his wife into Germany, In 1540 he was one of 
the commiſſioners for inſpecting into matters of reli- 
gion, and explaining ſome of its chief doctrines. The 
reſult of their commillion'was the book intitled A ne- 
ceiſiry Erudition of any Chriſtian Man, After Lord 
Cromwell's death (in whoſe behalf he had written to 
the King), he retired and lived in great privacy, med- 
dling not at all with (tate affairs, In 1541 he gave orders, 
purſnant to the King's directions, for taking away ſu- 
perſtitious ſhrines ; and, exchanging Biſhopſbourn ſor 
Bckeſbourn, united the latter to his dioceſe, In 1542 
he procured the“ Act for the advanceinent of true re- 
ligion and the aboliſhment of the contrary,” which 
moderated the rigour of the ſix articles. But the year 
following, ſome cnemics preferring accuſations againſt 
him, he had like % have been ruined, bad not the 


King interpoſed in his behalf. His majeſty continued 


afterwards to protect him from his enemies; and at his 
death appointed him one of the execntors of his will, 
and one of the regents of the kingdom. In 1546 he 
crowned young Edward, during whole thort reign he 
promoted the reformation to the wtmo!t of his power, 
and was particularly in{tramental in compoſing, correc- 
ting, and eſtabliſhing the liturgy by act of parliament. 
He had alſo a ſhire in compiling the thirty nine articles 
of religion. = 

It 1553 he oppoſed the new ſeztlement of the crown 
upon Lady Jane Gray, and would no way be concern- 
ed in that affair (chough at lait, through many importu— 
nities, he was prevailed upon to fer his hand to it): 
neither would he join in any of Dadley's ambitious 
projects. Upon Qcen Mary's acceſſion to the throne, 


he was committed to the Tower; partly for ſetting. 


his hand to the inſtrument of Lady Jane's ſucceſſion, 
and partly for the public offer he had made a little be- 
fore of juſtifying openly the religious proceedings of 
the late king. Some of his friends, foreſceing the ſtorm 
that was likely to fall upon him, adviſed him to fly, 
bur he abſolutely refuſed, In the enſuing parijame nr, 


on November the 3d, he was attainted, and at Guild- 


hall found guilty of high treaſon ; whereupon the fruits 
of his archbiſhopric were ſequeſtered, In April 1554, 
he and Ridley and Latimer were removed to Oxford, in 
order for a public diſputation with the Papiſts ; which 
was accordingly held there towards the middle of the 
month, with great noiſe, triumph, and impudent confi- 
dence on the Papiſts ſide, and with as much pravity, 
learning, modeſty; and convincing ſufficiency on the 
fide of the Proteſtant biſhops. The 20th of April, two 
days after the end of theſe diſputations, Cranmer and 
the two others were brought before the commiſſioners, 
and aſked, Whether they would ſubſcribe (to Popery) ? 
which they unanimouſly refuſing, were condemned as 
heretics. From this ſentence the archbiſhop appealed 
tothe juſt judgment of the Almighty ; and wrote to 
the council, giving them an account of the diſputation, 
and deſiring the Queen's pardon for his treaſon, which 
it ſcems was not yet remitted. By the convocation 
which met this year, his Defence of the true and ca- 
tholie Doctrine of the Sacrainent of the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Chriſt was ordered to be burnt. 
Some of his friends petitioned the Queen in his behalf; 
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putting her in mind how he had once preſerved her in Cranmee, 
her father's time by his earneſt interceſſions with him 


for her, ſo that ſhe had reaſon to believe he loved her, 
and wonld ſpeak the truth to her more than all the 
reſt of the clergy. All endeavours in his behalf, how- 
cver, were ineffectual; and the Arch biſhop being de- 
praded and moſt ignominiouſſy treated, was at laſt flat- 
tered and terrified into an inſincere recantation and re- 
nunciation of the Proteſtant faith. But this triumph 


Was not ſufficient io gratify the pious vengeance of ihe 


Romith Mary, On the 24th of Feb. 1556, a writ 
was ligned for the burning of Cranmer ; aud on the 
24th March, which was the fatal day, he was brought 
to St Mary's church, Cambridge, and placed on a 
kind of ſtage over againſt the pulpit, where Dr Cole 
provoit of Eton was appointed to preach a ſermon on 
the occsſion. While Cole was haranguing, the un- 
fortunate Cranmer expreſſed great inward confuſion ; 
often liſting op his hands and eyes to heaven, and fre- 


quently pouring out floods of tears. At the end of 


the ſermon, when Cole deſired him to make an open 
profetiton of his faith, as he had promiſed him he 


would, he firſt prayed in the moſt fervent manner; 


then made an exhortation to the people preſent, not to 
ſet their minds upon the world, to obey the King aud 
een, io love each other, and to be charitable, At- 
ter this he made a confeſſion of his faith, beginning 
with the creed, and concluding with theſe words : 
« And I believe every word and ſentence taught by 


our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, his apoſtles, and prophets, in 
the Old and New Teſtament.—And now (added he) 


come to the great thing that ſo much troubleth my 
conſcience more than any thing Jever did or ſaid in 
my whole life ; and that is the ſetiing abroad a wri- 
ting contrary to the truth, which I kere now renounce 
as things written with my hand contrary to the truth 
which I thought in my heart; and written for fear of 
death, and to fave my life if it might be: that is, all 


ſuch bills and papers which I have written or ſigned 
with my hand ſince my degradation, wherein I hase 


written many things untrue. And foraſmuch as my 
hand oftended, writing contrary to my heart, my hand 
ſhall firſt be punithed ; for, may I come to the fire, it 
{hall be firſt burned. As for the pope, I refuſe him, as 
Chriſt's enemy and antichriſt, with all his falſe doctrine. 
And as for the ſacrament, I believe as I have taugh: 


in my book againſt the Biſhop of Wincheſter.” Thun- 


derſtruck as it were with this unexpected declaration, 
the enraged Popiſh crowd admoniſhed him not to diſ- 


ſemble. “ Ah! (replied he with tears), ſince I lived 


hitherto, I have been a hater of falſehood and a lover 
of ſimplicity, and never before this time have I diſſem- 
bled.” Whereupon they pulled him off the ſtage with 


the utmoſt fury, and hurried him to the place of his 
martyrdom over againſt Baliol College; where he put 
off his clothes in haſte, and ſtanding in his ſhirt, and 


without thoes, was faſtened with a chain io the ſtake. 
Some preſſing him to agree to his former recantation, 
he anſwered, ſhowing his hand, “ This is the band 


that wrote it, and therefore it ſhall firſt ſuffer puniſh- 
Fire being applied to him, he ſtretched out 
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ment. 
his right hand into the flame, and held it there unmo— 


ved (except that once with it he wiped his face) till it 


was conſumed ; crying with a loud voice, © This hand 


hath offended 3” and often repeating, “ This unwor- 


thy 
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feeling to be in any degree acceſſary to them. 
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thy right hand.” At laſt, the fire getting up, he ſoon 
expired, never ſtirring or crying out all the while; 
only keeping his eyes fixed to heaven; and repeating 
more than once, Lord Jeſus receive my ſpirit.“ Such 
was the end of the renowned Thomas Cranmer, inthe 
67:h year of his age. | 
It was noticed above, that after the paſſing of the act 


for the ſix articles, Archbiſhop Cranmer ſent his wife 


into Germany. But ſhe afterwards returned again to 
England; and Mr, Strype informs us, that ©* in the 
time of King Edward, when the marriage of the clergy 
was allowed, he brought her forth, and lived openly 
with her,” Mr. Gilpin ſays, “ he left behind him a 
widow and children; but as he always kept his family 


in obſcurity for prudential reaſons, we know little 


about them. They had been Kindly provided for by 
Henry VIII: who, without any ſolicitation from the 
Primate himfſclf, gave him a conſiderable grant from 


the Abbey of Walbeck in Nuttinghamthire, which his 


family enjoyed after his deceale, King Edward made 
ſome addition to his priyate fortune ; and his heirs 
were reſtored in blood by an att of parliament in the 
reizn of Elizabeth.“ | 

Archbiſhop Cranmer wrote a great number of books: 


many of them he publiſhed himſelf; and many of 


them till remain in MSS. »/z. two folio volumes in 

the king's library, ſeveral letters in the Cotton collec- 

tion, &c. 8085 
Mr. Gilpin remarks, That“ the character of the 


Archbiſhop hath been equally the ſubject of exaggerated 


praiſe and of undeſerved cenſure. The molt indefen- 
ſible parts of the Archbiſhop's character are the readi- 


neſs with which he ſometimes concurred in the unjuſti- 


fiable proceedings of Henry VIII. and the inſtances 
wherein he ſtowed himſelt to be actuated by intolerant 
principles, - 

He firſt recommended himſelf to Henry by the zeal 


which he diſplayed in promoting the King's divorce 


from queen Catharine. As to this, it may be allow- 
ed, that Dr. Cranmer might think the marriage wrong : 
but though it poſſibly might be a point of conſcience 
with the King, it could however be none with him; 
and there was manifeſtly a difference between adviſing 
not to do a thing, and adviſing to undo it when al- 
ready done, at leaſt in a matter of ſo diſputable a na- 


ture. On the other hand, to repudiate a woman with 


whom the King had cohabited near 20 years as his 


wife, and to illegitimate a daughter, bred up in the 


higheſt expectations, and now marriageable, were acts 
of ſuch cruelty, that it ſeems to indicate a want of 


this may be added, that the notoriety of the King's 
paſſion for Ann Boleyn, which all men believed to be, 
if not the firſt mover, at leaſt the principal ſpring of 


his pretended ſcruples, threw a very indelicate impu- 


ration on all who had any concern in the affair. No 
ſcrious churchman, one would imagine, could be fond 
of the idea of adminiſtering to the King's paſſions. Ir 
is with concern, therefore, that we ſee a man of Dr 
Cranmer's integrity and ſimplicity of manners acting 
ſo much out of character as to compound an affair of 
this kind, if not with his conſcience, at leaſt with all 
delicacy of ſentiment ; and to parade throngh Europe, 
in the quality of an ambaſſador, defending every where 


the King's pious intentions. But the cauſe (continues 
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Mr. Gilpin) animated him. With the illegality of the Craumr, _ 
King's marriage, he endeavoured virtually to eſtabliſh | 
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the inſufficiency of the pope's diſpenſation ; and the 
latter was an argument ſo near his heart, that it ſeems 
to have added merit to the former. We cannot indeed 
account for his embarking ſo zealouſly in this buſineſs 
without ſuppoſing his principal motive was to free his 
country from the tyranny of Rome, to which this ſtep 
very evidently led. So deſirable an end would in ſome 
degree, he might imagine, ſanctiſy the means, 

Of two of the inſtances of perſecution in which 
Archbiſhop Cranmer was concerned, Mr Gilpin gives 
the following account, © Joan Bocker and George 
Paris were accuſed, though at different times ; one tor 
denying the humanity of Chriſt, the other for denying 
his divinity, They were both tried and condemued 
to the ſtake; and the Archbiſhop not only conſented 
to theſe acts of blood, but even perſuaded the aver lion 
of the young King into compliance.“ Your majeſty 
muſt diſtinguith (ſaid he, informing his royal pupil's 
conſcience) between common opinions and ſuch as are 
the eflential articles of fai. Theſe latter we muit on 
no account ſuffer to be oppoſed.” Mr Gilpin juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that“ nothing even plauſible can be ſuggeſted 
in detence of the Archbiſhop on this occalion, except 
only that the ſpirit of Popery was not yet wholly re- 
preſſed.” Theſe inſtances of injuſtice and barbarity 
were indeed totally indefenſible, and a great diſgrace 
ro Cranmer and to all who were concerned in them, 


It does not appear that he endeavoured to promote the 


death of Lambert; but, as Mr Gilpin obſerves, it 
were to be wiſhed he had rid his hands of the diſpu- 
tation likewiſe, The public diſputation, in which 
Cranmer bore ſome part, proved the means of bring- 
ing Lambert to the (take. | 
One of the moſt honourable tranſactions of Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer's life, was the firm ſtand that he made 
apainſt the act of the fix articles. This act was ſo 
ſtrongly ſupported by the King, that even the Pro- 
teſtants in parliament made little oppoſition to it, But 
Cranmer oppoſed it with great zcal and ſteadineſs. 
The good Archbiſhop (ſays Mr Gilpin) never ap- 
peared ina more truly chriſtian light than on this oc- 
caſion. In the midſt of ſo general a defection (for 
there were numbers in the houſe who had hitherto 
ſhown great forwardneſs in reformation) he alone made 
a ſtand. Three days he maintained his ground, and 
baffled the arguments of all oppoſers. But argument 
was not their weapon, and the Archbiſhop ſaw him- 
{elf obliged to ſink under ſuperior power. Henry or- 
dered him to leave the houſe. The Primate refuſed : 
* It was God's buſineſs (he ſaid), and not man's.“ 
And when he could do no more, he boldly entered his 
proteſt. Such an inſtance of fortitude is ſufficient to 


wipe off many of thoſe courtly (tains which have faſten- 


ed on his memory. 

His behaviour in the caſe of the Duke of Norfolk 
was alſo entitled to great cemmendation, “ The laſt 
act of this reign (ſays Mr Gilpin) was an act of blood, 
and gave the Archbiſhop a noble opportunity of ſhow- 
ing how well he had learned that great Chriſtian leſſon 
of forgiving an enemy. Almoſt without the ſhadow 
of juſtice, Henry had given directions to have the Duke 
of Norfolk attainted by an act of parliament, The 


King's mandate ſtood in lieu of guilt, and the bill 
e paſſed 
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Cranmer. paſſed the houſe with great eaſc. No man, except the 
Y—— Biſhop of Wincheſter, had been ſo great an enemy to 


the Archbiſhop as the Duke of Norfolk. He had al- 
ways thwarted ih- Primate's meaſures, and oftener than 
once had practiſed agaluſt his life, How many would 
have ſcen with ſecret pleaſures the workings of Provi- 
dence againſt ſo rancorons an enemy; ſatizficd in ha- 


ving themſc}ves no hand in his unjuſt fate! But the 


Archbiſhop ſfaw the affair in another light: He ſaw it 
with horror; and although the King bad in a parti- 
cular manner intereſted himſelf in this buſineſs, the 
Primate oppoſed the bill with all bis might; and when 
his oppoſition was vain, he left the toufſe with indig- 
nation, and retired to Croydon.“ 

He was indeed remarkable for the placability of his 


temper, and for ſhowing kindacſs io thoſe by whom 


he had becn greatly injured. Hence it is mentioned 
in Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. as a common fiying 
concerning him: 
| Do my Lord of Canterbury 
But one ſhrewd turn, and he's your friend for ever.” 

Archbiſhop Cranmer was 4 great friend and patron 
of learned foreigners who had been pericented for their 
a:tachment to the principles of the Reformation, Mr 
Gilpin ſays, © the ſuſtering profcliors of Proteliantiſin, 
who were ſcattercd in great numbers about the vari— 


ous countries of Europe, were always ſure of an aſy- 


lum with him, His palace at Lambeth might be call- 
ed a ſeminary of learned men; the greater part of 
whom perſecution had driven from home, Here, 
among other celebrated reformers, Mariyr, Bucer, 
Aleſs, Phage, found fanftuary, Martyr, Bucer, and 
Phage were liberally penſioned by the Archbiſhop till 
he could otherwiſe provide for them, It was his wiſh 


to fix them in the two univerſities, where he hoped 


their great knowledge and ſpirit of inquiry would for- 
ward his deſigns of reſtoriag learning ; and be at length 
obtained proletlorſhips for them all. Bucer and Phage 
were ſettled at Cambridge; where they only ſhowed 
what might have been expected from them, both dy- 
ing within a few months after their arrival, But at 
Oxford Martyr acted a very conſpicuous part, and con- 
tributed to introduce among the ſtudents there a very 
liberal mode of thinking. 

Of the learning of Archbiſhop Cranmer, Mr Gilpin 
remarks, that “ it was chiefly confined to his profeſ- 
ſion.“ He had applied himſelf in Cambridge to the 
ſtudy of the Greek and Hebrew languages; which, 


though eſteemed at that time as the mark of hereſy, 


appeared to him the only ſources of attaining a critical 
knowledge of the Scriptures. He had ſo accurately 
ſtudied canon law, that he was eſteemed the beſt ca- 
noniſt in England; and his reading in theology was 


ſo extenſive, and his collections from the fathers fo 


very voluminous, that there were few points in which 
he was not actually informed, and in which he coald 
not give the opinions of the ſeveral ages of the church 
from the times of the Apoſtles. He was a ſenſible 
writer, rather nervous than clegant. His writings 
were entirely confined to the great controverſy which 
then ſabſiſted, and contain the whole ſum of the theo- 
logical learning of thoſe times. His library was filled 
with a very noble collection of books, aud was open to 
all men of letters, 

Mr Gilpin, after remarking that Archbiſhop Cran- 


in thoſe times the 
was 3 Often he ate nothing; and when that 
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mer preached often wherever he viſited, ſays, © In his Cranmer, 


ſcrmons to the people he was very plain and inſtruc. 


tive; inſiſting chiefly on the eſſentials of Chriſtianity, 


The ſabjects of his ſermons, tor the moſt part, were 
from whence ſalvation is to be fetched, and on whom 
the confidence of man ought to lean, They inſiſted 
mach on the doftrines of faith end works; and taught 
what the fruits of faith were, and what place was to be 


given 10 works: they inſtructed men in the duties 


they owed their neighbour, and that every one was 
our neighbour to whom we might any way do good ; 
they declared what men ought to think of themſelves 
after they had done all; and, laſtly, what promiſes 
Chriſt hath made, and who they arc io whom he will 
make them good, Thus he brought inthe truc preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, altogether different from the orci- 
nary way of preaching in thoſe days; which was to 
treat concerning ſainis, to tell legendary tales of them, 


and to report miracles wrought for the confirmation 


of tranſubſtantiation and other Popiſh corruptions, 
And ſuch a heat of conviction accompanied his ſer— 
mos, that the people departed from them with minds 


oſſeſſed of a great hatred of vice, and burning with a 
P 2 5 , | 
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Cefire of virtue,” | 


_ He was a great economiſt of his time, Mr Gilpin 
ſays, “ he roſe commonly at five o'clock, and conti- 
nued in his ſtudy till nine. Theſe early hours, he 


would ay, were the only hours he could call his own. 


After breakfaſt he generally ſpent the remainder of the 
morning either in public or private buſineſs, His 
chapel-hour was cleven, and his dinner-hour twelve. 
After dinner he ſpent an hour eicher in converſation 
with his friends, in playing at cheſs, or in, what he 


liked better, overlooking a cheſs-board, He then re- 


tired again to his ſtudy till his chapel-bell rang at five. 
After prayers, he Rr walked till ſix, which was 
our of ſupper, His evening meal 


was the caſe, it was his uſual cuſtom, as he ſat down 
to table, to draw on arpair of gloves; which was as 
much as to ſay, that his hands had nothing to do, 
After ſupper, be ſpent an hour in walking and another 
in his ſtady, retiring to his bedchamber about nine. 
This was his uſual mode of living when he was moſt 
vacant, but very often his afternoons as well as his 
mornings were engaged in buſineſs. He generally, 
however, contrived, it poſſible, even in the buſieſt day, 
to devote ſome proportion of histime to his books beſides 
the morning. And Mr Fox tells us, he always accu- 
ſtomed himſelf to read and write in a ſtanding poſture ; 
eſteeming conſtant ſitting very pernicious to a ſtudious 
man.“ „ 

Mr Gilpin alſo obſerves, “ that he was a very ami- 
able maſter in his family, and admirably preſerved the 
difficult medium between indulgence and reſtraint. He 
had, according to the cuſtom of the times, a very nu» 


merous retinue, among whom the moſt exact order 


was obſerved. Every week the ſteward of his houſe- 
hold held a Kind of court in the great hall of his pa- 
lace ; in which all family affairs were ſcitled, ſervants 


wages were paid, complaints were heard, and faults 


examined. Delinquents were publicly rebuked, and 
after the third adinonition diſcharged. His hcſpi- 
tality and charities were great and noble ; equal to 
Eis tation, greater viten than his abilities, A plenti- 

fol 
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Cranny ful table was among the virtnes of thoſe days. His 
was always bountifully covered. In an upper room was 
ſpread his own, where he ſeldom wanted company of 
the firſt diſtinction. Here a great many learned fo- 
reigners were daily entertained, and partook of his 
bounty. In his great hall a long table was plentifully 
covered every day for gueſts and ſtrangers of a lower 
rank; at the upper end of which were three ſmaller 
tables, deſigned for his own officers and inferior gen- 
tlemen. Among the other inſtances of the Archbiſhop's 
charity, we have one recorded which was truly noble, 
After the deſtruction of monaſterics, and before hoſpi- 
tals were erected, the nation ſaw no ſpecies of greater 
miſery than that of wounded and diſbanded ſoldiers, For 
the uſe of ſuch miſerable objects as were landed on the 
ſouthern coalts of the iſland, the Archbiſhop fitted up 
his manor-houſe of Beckeſburn in Kent. He formed 
it indeed into a complete hoſpital; appointing a phy- 
ſician, a ſurgeon, nurſes, and every thing proper, as 
well for food as phy ſic. Nor did his charity ſtop here. 
Each man, on his recovery, was furziſhed with money 
to tarry him home, in proportion to the diſtance of his 
abode.” e 
To conclude with the character given by Mr Hume: 
& Archbiſhop Cranmer was undoubtedly a man of 
merit; poſſeſſed of learning and capacity; and adorn- 
ed with candour, ſincerity, and beneficence, and all 
thoſe virtues which were fitted to render him uſeful 
and amiable in ſociety, His moral qualities procured 
him univerſal reſpect ; and the —_— of his martyr- 
dom, though he fell ſhort of the rigid inflexibility ob- 
ſerved in many, made him the hero of the Proteſtant 
arty... | 8 
"-CRANNY, in glaſs-making, an iron inſtrument 
wherewith the necks of glaſſes are formed. 
CRANTARA, among the antient Britons, was a 
ſort of military ſignal uſed for collecting the diſtant 
and ſcattcred warriors to the ſtandard of their chief. 
A prince having immediate occaſion for the aſſiſtance 
of his followers to repel ſome ſadden invaſion or en- 
gage in ſome expedition, beſides ſiriking the ſhield 
and founding the horn Cir warning to thoſe who 


Crape- 
— — 
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were within hearing, hd ſcut the crantara, or a ſtick 
burnt at the end and dippcd in the blood of a goat, 
by a ſwift meſſenger, to the neareſt hamlet, where he 


wel! underftood to denounce deſtruction by fire and 
ſword to all who did not obey this ſummons, was car- 
ried with great rapidity from village to village ; and 
the prince in a little time found himſelf ſurrounded by 
all his warriors ready to obey his commands, 

CRANTOR, a Greek philoſopher and poet, was 
born at Solos in Cilicia, He Jeft his native country 
where he was admired ; went to Athens, and there 
ſtudied with Polemon under Xenocrates, He was 
conſidered as one of the chief ſupporters of the Pla- 
tonic ſect; and was the firſt who wrote commentaries 
upon Plato's works, He flouriſhed 270 years before 
Chriſt, | 15 

CRAPE, a light tranſyarent Nuff, in manner of 
gauze; made of raw ſilk gummed and twiſted on the 
mill; woven without croſſing, and much uſed in mourn— 
ing, 

Crapes are either craped, i. e. criſped, or ſmooth ; 
the firſt double, expreſſing a cloſer mourning ; the 
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delivered it without ſaying one word but the name of | 
the place of rendezvous. This crantara, which was. 


CR A | 
latter (ſingle, uſcd for that leſs deep. Note, White is Crapula 
reſerved for young people, or thoſe devoted to. virgi- Craſbaw. 
nity, The ſuk deſtined for the firſt is more zwilted OY 
than that for the ſecond ; it being the greater or Jeſs 
degree of twiſting, «ſpecially of the wrap, which pro- 
duces the criſping given when taken out of the loom, 
ſteeped in clear water, and rubbed with a picce of wax 
for the pur poſc. | 

Crapes are all dyed raw, The invention of this 
ſtuff came originally from Bologna: but the chief ma- 
nufacture of it is ſaid to be at Lyons. 

Hiſtory tells us, that St Bathilda, queen of France, 
made fine crape (crepa) of gold and ſilver, to lay over 
the body of St Eloy. The Bollandiſts own they cans» 
not find what this crepa was, Binet ſays, it was a 
frame to cover the body of the faint : but others, with 
reaſon, take it to be a tranſparent ſtuff, through which 
the body might be ſeen; and that this was the crepa 
whence our word crape was formed, + 5 

.CRAPULA, among phylicians; a term for SUR» 

FEIT. | | | | | 

CRASHAW (Richard), who was in his lifetime — 
honoured with the friendſhip of Cowley, and ſince his. 
death by the praiſe of Mr Pope, who condeſcended 
both to read his poems and to borrow from them ; was 
the ſon of William Craſhaw, an eminent divine, and 
educated at the Charter-houſe near London. He was 
then ſent to Pembroke hall in Cambridge, and was af. 
terwards of Peter-houſe, where he was fellow; in 
both which colleges he was diſtinguiſhed for his Latin 
and Engliſh poetry. Afterwards he was ejected from 
his fellowſhip, together with many others, for denying 
the covenant in the time cf the rebellion; and he 


changed his religion, being by catholic artifices per- 


vericd to the church of Rome; not converted, but ra- 
ther, as Pope ſays, outwitted, He went to Paris, in 
hopes of recommending hin ſelf to ſome preferment 
there; but being a mere ſcholar, was incapable of ex- 
ecuting the new plan he had formed. There he fell 
into great diſtreſs, which Cowley the poet hearing of 
in 1646, very kindly ſonght him cut, gave him all the 
aſſiſtance he could, and at laſt got him recommended 
to Henrietta Maria queen of England, then reſiding 
at Paris. Obtaining from her leticrs of recommenda- 
tion, he travelled into Italy ; and by virtue of thoſe 
letters became ſecretary to a cardinal at Rome, and 
at laſt one of the canons or chaplains of the rich church 
of our lady at Loretto, ſome miles diſtance from thence 
where he died and was buried about 1650. Before 
he left England he wrote certain poems, entitled, 
Steps to the Temple ; © becauſe (ſays Wood) he led 
his life in the temple of God, in St Mary's church 
near to bis college, There, as we learn from the pre- 
face to thele poems, he lodged under Tertullian's roof 
of angels. There he made his neſt more gladly than 
David's ſwallow near the houſe of God: where, like 
a primitive ſaint, he offered more prayers in the night 
than others uſually offer iu the day, There hepcnned 
the ſaid poems called Steps tothe Temple for happy Seuls 
to climb to Heaven by, To the ſaid Steps are joined 
other poems called The Delights of the Bluſes, wherein 
are ſeveral Latin poems ; which, though of a mere 
human mixture, yet they are ſweet as they are inno- 
cent. He hath alſo written Carmem Deo neflro, being 
hymns and other ſacred poems, addreſſed to the couns 
teſs of Denbigh, He was excellent in five languages 
| beſides 


Craſis 


j 
Craſſns. 


CRA 


beſides his mother tongne, namely, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and Spaniſh. 

CRASIS (from «payps, 19 mix), the temper of the 
blood peculiar to every conſtitation. 

Cr 4518, in grammar, is a figure whereby two diffe- 


rent letters are either contracted into one Jong letter 


$ ora diphthong. Such, . Bo 18 2918 ſor e ,; arnhy for 


the populace at 10,000 tables, 
_ Cenſor, and for ned the firſt triumvirate with Pompey 


annbea, &C, Tvyuc, for myz::, &c. where 1 and « are 
contracted into ;; and ainto y;zvandointos, 
CRASSAMENTUM, in phyſic, the thick red or 
ſibrous part of the blood, otherwiſe called cruor, in 
contradiſtinction to the ſerum or aqueous part, 


CRASSULA, LESSER ORPHINE, OT LIVE-E YER: A 
genus of the pentagynia order, belonging to the pen- 


trandria claſs of plants; and in the natural method 


ranking under the 13th order, Succulentæ. The calyx 
is pentaphyllous ; the petals five, with five nectariſerous 
ſcales at the baſe of the germen, and five capſules, 


Their are 17 ſpecies, all of them natives of warm cli- 
mates, | 
but require the aſſiſtance of artifical heat for their 
preſcrvation. They riſe from one foot to ſix or eight 
in height, and are ornamented withoblong, thick, ſuc- 
culent leaves, and funnel ſhaped pentapetalous flowers 


of a ſcarlet, white, or greenith colour. They are pro- 


pagated by off:-ſets or cuttings; and mult be potted 
in light ſandy compoſt, retained in a ſunny part of the 


green-houſe all winter, and very ſparingly watered. 


In ſummer they may be placed in the full air in a 
ſheltered place, and in dry weather watered twice a— 
week. | | | 
CRASSUS (M. Licinius), a celebrated Roman, 
ſurnamed Rich on account of his opulence, At firſt 


he was very circumſcribed in his circumſtances, but by 


edacating flives and ſelling them at a high price he 


ſoon enriched himſelf. The cruelties of Cinna obliged 
him to leave Rome, and he retired to Sp:in, where he. 
remained concealed for 8 months, 


After Cinna's 
death he paſſed into Africa, and thence to Italy, where 
he ſerved Sy!la and ingratiated himſelf in his favour. 
When the Gladiators with Spartacus at their head had 
ſpread an univerſal alarm in Italy and defeated ſome 
of the Roman generals, Craſſus was ſent againſt them, 
A battle was fought, in which Craſſus ſlaughtered 
12,000 of the flaves, and by this decilive blow ſoon 
put an end to the war, and was honoured with an 
ovatio at his return. He was ſoon after made conſul 
with Pompey in the year of Rome 682, and in this 
high office he diſplayed his opulence by entertaining 
He was afterwards 


and Cæſar. As his love of riches was more predoint- 
nant than that of glory, Craſſus never imitated the 
ambitions conduct of his colleagues, but was ſatisfied 
with the province of Syria, which ſtemed to promiſe 
a1 inexhauſſible ſonrce of wealth. With hopes of eq- 
larging his polleſſions he ſet off from Rome, though 
the: omens proved unfavourable, and every thing ſeem- 
ed to threaten his rain. Fe croſſed the Euphrates, 
and forgerfal of the rich cities of Babylon and Scleu- 
cia, he haſtened to make himſelf maſter of Parthia. 


He was betrayed in his march by the delay of Aria- 


vaſdes, king of Armen, and the perfidy of Ariz mnes. 

He was met in a large plain by Sirena the general of 

the forces of Orodes king of Parthia, and/abaitie was 
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his throat, and inſulted his misfortunes, 


intereſt. 


Several of them are cultivated in this country, 


dening are the following. 


CK A. 


fought in which 20,000 Romans were killed and Cratzgw, 


10,600 taken priſoners, 
favoured the eſcape of the reſt; and Craſſus, ſorced by 
the mutiny and turbulence of his ſoldiers, and the 
treachery of his guides, truſted himſclf to the general 
of the enemy on pretence of propoſing terms of ac- 
commodation, and he was killed, His head was cut 
off and ſent to Orodes, who poured melted gold down 
Though he 
has been called avsricious, yet he ſhowed himſelf al- 
ways ready of lending money to his friends without 
He was fond of philoſophy, and his know- 
ledge of hiſtory was great and extenſive. 
_ CRATAGUS, w11lD-SERVICE TREE, HAWTHORN, 
&c.: A genus of the digynia order, belonging io the 
icoſandria claſs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 36th order, Pomactæ. The calyx 
is quinquefid ; the petals five; the berry inferior, di- 
ſpermous. There are ten ſpecies, all of the tree and 
ſhrub kind, hardy and deciduous. Thoſe moſt va- 
luable for economical and ornamental purpoſes in gar- 
1. The oxycanthus, hawthorn, or white-thorn, grows 
naturally all over Europe, In the ſtate in which we 
are uſed to obſerve it, it is nothing better than a tall, 
uncouth, irregular ſhrub ; but trained up as a ſtandard, 
it ſwells to a large timber ſize, with a tall ſtem and a 
full ſpreading head. The ſtandard hawthorn, whe- 
ther we view its flowers in the ſpring, its foliage in the 
ſummer, or its fruit in the autumn and winter, is one 


of the moſt ornamental plants, ſtanding ſingly, that 


can be ſcattered over a park or lawn. 
be explained under the article HEDGEs, | | 
In order to propagate a quantity of quick, one me- 
thod is generally practiſed ; namely, firſt burying the 
haws, and taking them np to ſow the October follow- 


Its uſes will 


ing; thongh, ſays Hanbury, there is another wa 
more preferable ; namely, to prepare the beds and ſow 


the haws ſoon after they are gathered. W hoever pur- 
ſues the former method, having gathered what quan- 
tity of haws will anſwer his purpoſe, ſhould in ſome. 
bye-corner of the kitchen-garden or nurſery dig an 


hole or pit capacious enough to receive them; ſome 


of the carth which came out of the hole, after the 
haws are put in it, ſhonld be laid upon them; and 
being thus carefully covered down, they may remain 
there till October, Then, having ground well dug, 
and cleared of the roots of all troubleſome weeds, and 
the meld being fit ſor working, the beds ſhculd be 
made for the haws. Four feet is a very good width 


for theſe beds, as they may be eaſily reached over 


to be weeded ; and it the alleys between be each 


one foot and a haif wide, they will be of a good ſize. 


The beds being marked ont with a line, ſufficient 
mould muſt be raked ont to cover the haus an inch 
and an half deep. This being done, and the bottom 
of the beds being made level and even, the haws ſhould 
be ſown, and afterwards gently tapped down with the 
back of the ſpade; and then the fine mould, which 
had been raked out of the beds, muſt be thrown over 
them, covering them an inch and an half deep. In the 
ſpring the plants will come up, and in the ſummer 
following ſhould be kept clear of weeds; though it 
does ſometimes happen, that few of them will appear 
till the ſecond ſpring after ſowing. Sometimes the 


young 


The darkneſs of the night 


Crataegus 


| bedding them: The ground having been trenched, and 


CRA 


young plantsare planted out from the ſeed-beds at one, 
two, or three years old; but the beſt plants are ob- 
tained by tranſplanting them into freſh mould the firſt 
or ſecond year, letting them remain in the nurſery two 
or three years longer. The practice of the London 
nurſerymen is this: The ſtrongeſt of the ſeed- bed 
plants having been drawn at two or three years old 
for ſale, they clear the beds entirely by drawing the 
remaining weak anderling plants, and tranſplanting 
them into freſh beds in this manner, which they call 


the tips of the plants, as well as the lower fibres of their 
roots having been taken off with a ſharp kniſe, they 
ſtrain a line along one ſide of the bed; and by chop- 
ping with a ſpade by the fide of the line, leave a clift 
or drill of a depth proportioned to the length of the 
plants to be laid in; and drawing the looſe mould 
ſomewhat towards them, leave the ſide of the drill next 
to the line with a ſmooth poliſhed face. Apainſt this 
face the plants are ſet up, leaning towards the line, 
abont three inches aſ1nder, leaving their heads about 
an inch above the mould, and placing their roots at 
ſach a depth as to bury their ſtems from two to three 
inches deeper than they ſtood in the ſeed-bed. The 
looſe mould being returned and preſſed gently to the 
roots with the foot, the line is removed, and another 


row planted in the ſame manner about a foot from 


the firſt. 


The common hawthorn ſports in the following va- 
rieties; The large ſcarier hawthorn ; the yellow haw- 
thorn; the white hawthorn; the maple-leaved haw- 


thorn; the double-bloſomed hawthorn : the Glaſton- 


bury thorn, The large ſcarlet hawthorn is no more 


than a beautiful variety of the common haw. It is 


haw is a molt exquiſite plant, 


are of a whitith-green colour, 


exceedingly large, oblong, perfectiy ſmooth, and of a 
bright ſcarlet ; and from the additional (plendor it ac- 
quires by the berries, it is propagated to canſe variety 
in plantations for obſervation and pleaſure, Yellow 
| The buds at their firſt 
coming out in the ſpring are of a fine yellow, and the 
fruit is of the colour of gold. The tree is a great 


bearer, and retains its fruit all winter, canſing à de- 


Iizhtful effect in plantations of any kind, It is a 
native of Virginia, is greatly admired, and no 
collection of hardy trees ſhould be without it. 
White haw is but a paltry tree compared with the 
former. It hardly ever grows to the height of the 
common hawthorn, is an indifferent bearcr, and the 
fruit is ſmall and a very bad white, Maple-leaved 
hawthorn will grow to be near twenty feet high, and 
has very few thorns, The leaves are Jarger than the 
common hawthorn, reſemble thoſe of the maple, and 
The flowers are pro- 
duced in large bunches in June, and are fncceeded by 
remarkable fruit, of a ſhininy red, which looks beau- 
tiful in the winter. Double bloſſomed hawthorn pro- 
duces a full flower, and is one of the ſwerteſt orna- 
menis in the ſpring. Nature ſeems to have peculiarly 
deſigned this fort for the pleaſure-garden ; for though 
it be the common hawthorn only with the flowers 
doubled, yet it may be kept down to what fize the 
owner pleaſes; fo that it is not only ſuitable for wil- 
derneſs-quarters, hrübberies, and the like, but is alſo 
nſeſul for ſmall girdens, where a tree or two only are 
admitted. Theſe beautiful donble flowers come out 
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in large bunches in May, and the tree is ſo good a Cratægus. 
bearer that it will often appear covered with them. 
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Their colour at their firſt appearance is a delicate 
white : They afterwards die to a faint red colour, 
and are frequently ſucceeded by ſmall imperfect fruit. 
Glaſtonbury thorn differs in no reſpe from the com- 
mon hawthorn, only that it ſometimes flowers in the 
winter. It is ſaid to have originally been the ſtaff of 


Joſeph of Arimathea, that noble counſellor who bu- 


ried Chriſt, He, according to the tradition of the ab- 
bey of Glaſtonbury, attended by eleven companions, 
came over into Britain, and founded, in honour of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, the firſt Chriſtian church in that iſle, 


As a proof of his miſſion, he is ſaid to have ſtuck his 


ſtaff into the ground, which immediately ſhort forth 
and bloomed. This tree is ſaid to have bloſſomed on 
Chriſtmas-day ever ſince, and is univerſally diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of the Glaſtonbury thorn, Hanbury 


ſays, I have many plants that were originally propa- 


gated from this thorn : and they often flower in the 


winter, but there is no exact time of their flowering ; 


for in fine ſeaſons they will ſometimes be in blow be- 


fore Chriſtmas, ſometimes they afford their bloſſoms in 


February, and ſometimes it ſo happens that they will 
be out on Chriſtmas day. fe 

2. The azarolus, or azarole thorn, is anativeof Italy 
and the ſouth of France. It will grow to be fifteen 
or ſixteen feet high, The leavesare large, nearly tri- 
fid, ſerrated and obtuſe, The flowers are large, come 
out in May, and in the different varieties arc ſucceeded 


by fruit of different ze, ſhape, and reliſh, The prin- 


cipal varieties of this ſpecies are: The azarole wiih 


ſtrong thorns ; the azarole with no thorns; the jagged 


Icaved azarole ; the oriental medlar, 


3. The aria theophracti, called the white /raf-tree, is 
a native of moſt of the cold countries of Europe. Ir 


will grow to be more than twenty feet high. This 
tree is engaging at all times of the year, and catches 
the attention even in the winter; for then we ſee it 


ſtand, though naked of Jeaves, with a fine ſtrait ſtem, 


with ſmooth branches, ſpotted with white, at the end 
of which are the bads, ſwelled for the next year's 


ſhoor, giving the tree a bold and fine appearance. In 
the ſpring the leaves come out of conrſe, and look de- 


lightfully, having their upper farface green and the 
lower white, Their figure is oval; they are nnequal]y 
ſerrated, about three inches long, and half as wide, 
Several ſtrong nerves run from the mid-rib to rhe 
border, aud they are placed alternately on the branch- 
es which appear as if powdered with the fineſt meal. 
The {lowers are prodnecd at the end of the branches 
in May; they are white, grow in large bunches, ha- 
ving meally footfialks; and are ſucceeded by red ber- 

ries, which will be ripe in autumn. 
5s The terminalis, wild ſervice, or maple leaved ſer- 
vice, is a large growing tree, native of England, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Burgundy, It will arrive to 
near fifty ſcet, and is worth propegating for the ſake 
of the timber, which is very white and hard. This 
tree grows naturally in ſeveral woods in England; and 
it is the friir of this ſpecies that is tied in bynehes 
and expoſed for ſale in the amt inn; It is gathered in 
the woods, and by ſome perſons is much liked, The 
leaves in ſome degree reſemble thoſe of the maple-tree 
in ſnape ; their upper ſurface is a tine green, their un- 
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Cratzgus, der ha /; and they grow al:ernately on the branches. and are ſucceeded by a roundiſh fruit, which will be Cratægus 


—v— Tac flowers come 0ut in May, exoibiting themſelves ripe late in the autumn. 
in large claiters at the ends of the branches: They 


are white, aud arc ſucceeded by the aforcſaid eat- 
avle fruit, which when ripe is of a brown colour, and 
ayzutihe lize of a large haw. 

5. Tie coccinca, or Virginian azarole, is a native of 
Virginia and Canada, It will grow to be near twenty 
ſect high, The ſtem is robuſt, and covered with a 
Wlpht-colourcd bark. The branches are produced with- 
out order, arc of a dark brown colour, and poſſeſled 
0: a few ſharp thorns, The leaves are ſpear-ſha- 
p:d, oval, ſmooth, and ſerrated ; of a thickiſh con- 
ſiſtence, and often remain on the tree the greateſt part 
of the winter. Kach ſeparate flower is large; but as 
few of them grow together, the umbels they form are 
rather ſmall, They come out in May, and are ſuc- 
cced:d by large dark-red-coloured fruit, which ripens 
late iti the autumn. The varicties of this ſpecies are: 
The pcai-lcaved thorn ; the plum-leaved thorn with 
very long ſtrong ſpines and large fruit; the plum- 
leaved thorn with thort ſpines and ſmall fruit, 

6. The crus galli, or cockſpur thorn, is a native of 
Virginia and Canada, and grows to about twenty feet 
high, It riſes with an upright ſtem, irregularly ſend- 
ing forth branches, which are ſmooth, and ofa brown- 
iſh colour, ſpotted thinly with ſmall white ſpots. It 
is armed with thorns that reſemble the ſpurs of cocks, 
which gained it the appellation of cockſpur thorn. In 
winter the lcaf-buds appear large, turgid, and have a 
bold and pleaſant look among others of different ap- 
pearances, In ſummer this tree is very delightful, 
The leaves are oval, angular, ſerrated, ſmooth, and 
bend backwards. They are about four inches long, 
and three and a Half broad ; have five or {ix pair of 
ſtrong nerves running from the mid rib to the border; 
and dic to a brownith-red colour in the autumn. The 
flowers are produced in very large umbels, making a 
noble ſhow ia May ; and are ſucceeded by large fruit 
of a bright red colour, which have a good effect in the 
winter. The principal varictics of this ſpecies are: 
The cockſpur hawthorn with many thorns; the cock- 
ſpar hawthorn with no thorns ; the cockſpur with 
catable fruit, © The latter was ſent me (ſays Hanbury) 
from America with that name, and J have raiſed ſome 
trees of the ſced; but they have not yet produced any 
frait, ſo that I cannot pretend to ſay how far it may 
be delirable ; though have been informed it is reliſhed 
in America by ſome of the inhabitants there,” 

7. The tomentoſa, gooſeberry-leaved Virginia haw- 
thorn, grows to about ſeven or eight fect high, The 
branches are llender, and cloſcly ſet with ſharp thorns, 


The leaves are cuneiform, oval, ſerrated, and hairy 


underneath. The flowers are ſmall, and of a white 
colour: They are produced from the ſides of the 
branches about the end of May; and are ſucceeded by 
yellow fruit, which ripens late in autumn. There is 
a variety of this called the Carolina Hawthorn, which 
has longer and whiter leaves, larger flowers and fruit, 
and no thorns. | 

3. The viridis, or green-leavedVirginia hawthorn, 
has the ſtem and branches altogether deſtitate of thorns, 
The leaves arc lanceolate, oval, nearly trilobate, ſer— 
rated, ſmooth, and green on both ſides. The flowers 
arc white, moderately large, come opt the end of May, 


| ſ 
The reſpective ſpecies are all propagated by ſowing Crater. 


of the ſceds; and the varicties are coutinued by bud- 
ding them upon ſtocks of the white thorn, I his lat- 
ter method is generally practiſcd for all the ſorts ; 
though when good ſeeds can be procured, the largeſt 
and moſt beautiful plants are raiſed that way. 1. In 
order to raiſe them from ſceds, let theſe be ſown ſoon 
after tlic are ripe, in beds of freſh, light, rich earth, 
Let alleys be left between the beds, for the convenicu- 
cy of weeding, and let the ſceds be covered over with 
fine mould about an inch deep. The ſummer follow- 
ing the beds muſt be kept clean of weeds, and probably 
ſome few plants will appear: But this is not common 
in any of the ſorts; for they generally lie till the ſe- 
cond ſpring after ſowing before they come up. At 


the time they make their appearance they muſt be 


watered if the weather proves dry; and this ſhould be 


occalionally repeated all ſummer. They ſhould alſo, 


be conſtantly Kept clean from weeds ; and in the au- 


tumn the ſtrongeſt may be drawn out, and ſet in the 
nurſery-ground, a foot aſunder, in rows that are two 


feet diſtant from each other; while the weakeſt may 
remain until another ycar. During the time they are 


in the nurſerv, the ground between the rows ſhould be 
dug cvery winter, and the weeds conſtantly hocd down 
in the ſummer ; and this is all the trouble they will 
require until they are planted out for good, which 
may be in two, three, or more years, at the plcaſure of 
the owner, or according to the purpoſes for which 
they are wanted, 2. Theſe trees are caſily propagated 
by budding alſo ; they will all readily take on one 


another; but the uſual ſtocks are thoſe of the common 


hawthorn. In order to have thcſc the beſt for the 
purpoſe, the haws ſhould be got from the largeſt trees, 
ſuch as have the feweſt thorns and largeſt leaves. Af- 


ter they are come up, and have flood ont year in the 


ſced-bed, the ſtrongeſt ſhould be planted out in the; 


nurſery, a foot aſunder and two feet diſtant in the 


rows; and the ſecond ſummer after many of them. 


will be fir for working. The end of July is the beſt 
time for this buſineſs; and cloudy weather, night and 
morning, are always preferable to the heat of the day. 
Having worked all the different forts into theſe ſtocks, 


they may be let alone until the latter end of Septem-. 


ber, when the baſs matting ſhould be taken off. In 
the winter the ground between the rows ſhould be dug, 


and in the ſpring the ſtock ſhould be headed about 


half a foot aboye the bud. The young ſhoots the 


ſtocks will always attempt 1o put out, ſhould be as con- 


ſtantly rubbed off; for theſe would in proportion ſtarve 
the bud and ſtop its progreſs. With this care ſeveral 
of the ſorts have been known to ſhoot fix feet by the 
autumn ; and as they will be liable to be blown out of 
their ſockets by the high winds which often happen in 


the ſummer, they ſhould be lightly tied to the top of- 


the ſtock that is left on for the purpoſe, and this will. 
help to preſerve them, | 

CRATCHES, in the manege, a ſwelling on the 
paſtern, under the fetlock, and ſometimes under the 


hoof ; for which reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed into the 


ſinew cratches, which affect the ſinew, and thoſe upon 
the cronet, called guitter-bones, | 


CRATER, Cor, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
| | of 
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Crater 


CRA 
of the ſouthern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars, in Piole- 
my's Catalogue, are ſeven; in Tycho's, eight; in He- 


Cratippus- velius's, ten; in the Britannic Catalogue, thirty-one. 


CRATER is alſo uſed to ſignify the mouth or open- 
ing of a volcano or burning mountain, from whence 
the fire is diſcharged. See VOLCANO. 

CRATES, of Thebes, a famous philoſopher, was 
the diſciple of Diogenes the Cynic. It is ſaid that he 
threw all his money into the ſea, that he might the 
more freely apply himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy. Others allert that he placed it in another per- 
ſon's hands, with orders to give it to his children if 
they ſhould happen to be fools : For (ſaid Crates), if 


they ſhould be phileſophers, they will have no need of 


it: in which caſe it was to be given to the people. He 
flouriſhed about 328 years before Chriſt, | 
He ought not to be confounded with Crates, a fa- 


mous academic philoſopher, the diſciple and friend of 
Polemon. 


This laſt Crates had Arceſilaus and other 
celebrated philoſophers for his diſciples ; and flouriſhed 


about 300 years before Chriſt. 


CRATEVA, the GARLIC PEAR: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the dodecandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
25th order, Putaminex, The corolla is tetrapetalous ; 
the calyx quadrifid ; the berry inferior diſpermous, 
There are two ſpecies, both of them natiyes of ſeveral 
parts of India. They are both of the tree kind; and 
are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their fruit. The tapia, or 
garlic pear, has a ſmooth round fruit about the ſize of 
an orange, with a hard brown ſhell or cover, which 
incloſes a meally pulp, filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 


It hath a ſtrong ſmell of garlic, and communicates the 


ſame to ſuch animals as feed upon it. The tender 
buds from the young branches being bruiſed and ap- 
plied to the naked ſkin, will bliſter as effectually as 
cantharides. It riſes to the height of about 3o feet, 
The other grows to the ſize of a very large tree, with 


trifoliate leaves, ſawed on the edges. The flowers have 


the ſmell of roſes, and are ſucceeded by an oblong fruit 
of the ſize of an apple, covered with a very hard bony 


| ſhell, and containing a ſoft fleſhy pulp, having the taſte 
of quinces. From the flowers of this plant 1s obtained 


by diſtillation a water highly odoriferous and cordial, 
The pulpy part of the fruit 1s prepared into various 


kinds of marmalades, which are exceedingly agree- 


able to the taſte, and are much uſed by the gran- 
dees in thoſe countries where the trees are native: 
they are alſo reckoned ſerviceable in dy ſenteries. Both 


ſpecies may be propagated in Britain by ſeeds. Theſe 


are to be ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and 
hen the plants come up, they are to be treated in 
the manner directed for the AN NN X. | 
CRATINUS, an ancient comic poet, of whom we 
ſhonld ſcarcely have known any thing, had not Quin- 
tilian, Horace, and Perſius, mentioned him, Eupolis, 
and Ariſtophanes, as the great maſters of what we 
call the ancient comedy. It is gathered that he died 
in the 87th Olympiad. Suidas tells us that he wrote 
21 plays, and that he was ſplendid and bright in his 


characters, 


CRATIPPUS, a celebrated peripatetic philoſo- 


pher, was a native of Mitylene, where he taught phi- 
Iofophy ; but at length went to Athens, where Brutus 


and the ſon of Cicero were his diſciples. Pompey 


E 4 


went to ſee him after the battle of Pharſalia, and pro- 


C R A 


poſed to him his difficulties in relation to the belief of 


Crate 


| 


a Providence; when Cratippus comforted him, and by Cray-vib.. 


forcible arguments anſwered his objections. He wrote 
ſome pieces about divination : and is ſuppoſed io be 
the ſame with him whom Tertullian, in his book De 
Aima, has ranked among the writers upon dreams. 

_ CRATO, a ſmall town of Portugal, in the province 
of Alentejo, with a rich priory. It is the chief com- 


mandery which the knights of Malta have in Portugal, 


W. Long. 8. 12 N. Lat. 38. 50. 

CRAVAN, a town of France, in Burgundy, re- 
markble for its good wine, and for a battle fought 
there between the Enpgilſh and French. It is ſeat- 
ed near the confluence of the rivers Cure and Yonne. 
E. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 47. 42. 1 | 

CRAVEN, or CRAVRNT, a word of reproach, uſed 
in trials by battel. See BatTEL. 


CRAX ; in ornithology, the curaſſon, a genus of 


birds belonging to the order of gallivz, The baſe of 
the beak of each mandible is covered with wax; and 
the feathers of the head are curled. There are five 
ſpecies, viz, 1. The alecator, or Indian hen of 
Sloane, is about the ſize of a ſmall turkey, It is 
black, with a white belly. A yellow wax covers 


about one half of each mandible; the tongue is en- 


tire; the temples are bare and black; the tail is roun- 
diſh and conſiſts of 14 prime feathers; the legs are 
ſtrong, and of a duſky brown colour. They are fre- 
quent at Guiana; and are called poweſe by the na- 


tives from their cry, which is ſomewhat ſimilar ; are 


pretty numerous in the woods, and make no ſmall part 
of the food of the planters, being ſupplied therewith by 
the Indian hunters; and their fleſh is reckoned deli- 
cate, much like that of a turkey. They are caſily 


brought up tame, and are frequently found in the 
Dutch ſettlements of Berbice, Eſſequebo, and Deme- 


rary. They are called at Braſu by the name of curaſſh, 


It is found in the warm parts of America. 2. The 
rubra, or Peruvian hen, 1s red, with a bluiſh head: it 


and Peru. They feed on fruits, and perch at nights on 


trees: the fleſhis white; and eſteemed very good food. 


They are frequently kept tame in the menaperies in 
England, and readily mix with other poultry, feeding 
on bread and grain; but that climate is not near warm 
enough for their nature, they not being able to bear 


the dampneſs of the graſs of the meadows, which ren- 


ders them ſubject to have their tocs rot off, They will 
often hve in this ſtate ſome time; and in one inſtance 
which Mr Latham ſaw, the whole of one foot was 
gone, and but part of one toe left on the other, before 
the creature died, 
ant is black, with a duſky belly, and red wax: it is 
a native of Gninea and Brazil. 4. The plobicera, has 
a yellow protuberance between the noſtrils, and is of 
a bluiſh black colour: it is likewiſe a native of Brazil. 
5. The pauxi, or Meixcan pheaſant of Briſſonius, is of 
a bluiſh colour, with blue wax, and the tip of the tail 
and belly white: it is a native of Mexico. 

CRAV-ris H, or CRAW-Fiſh. See Cancer, 


The fleſh of cray-fiſh is cooling, moiſtening, and a- 
dapted to nouriſh ſuch as labour under trophies. 
There are various methods of preparing theſe animals ; 

they may be cither boiled or fried, and then taken out 


3. The mitu, or Braſilian phea- 


is a native of Peru. Theſe birds are natives of Mexico plate CLI. 
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Cray - ſiſu, of their ſhells, and made up in a variety of diſhes : but 
Craycr. 
— 


no parts of them are eatable except their claws and 
ails. Preparations and broths of cray-fifh are cele- 
braicd not only for a palatable alimeut, but alſo for 
anſycring ſore medicinal intentions, as being of a 
moifteving quality, and ſheathing up and correcting 
acrimony, The bra is prepared of ſopr or five 
craw-fith, which having their heads cut off, and their 
intc{tincs extracted, arc to be bruiſed and boiled in lc 
broth of flesh or poultry, until they become ſufficicut- 
ly red ; after which the liquor is to br ſtrained off and 
ſciloned, as the cale may require, This broth may be 
rendered {tl more medicinal by the addition of herbs, 


ſnails, or other ſubſtaners; according to the intention 


of the phylieian. Their fleſh is accounted beſt in the 


ſummer months. 


The delicate flavour of theſe: fiſt depends, in a great 


meaſure on their food, When they have weli-talted 
food, their fleth preſerves the reliſh of it ; but when 
they lecd on other things, they are often rendered of 
no value, by the flavour communicated to their fleſh by 
them. There are great quantities of theſe hin in the 
river Obra, on the borders of Silelia, but the people 
find them ſcarce eatable, becauſe of a bitter aromatic 
flavour, very diſcgreeable in food, It has been tince 
obſcrved, that the calainus ar 971aticns grows in valt a- 


bundance on the banks of that river, and that theſe 


creatures feed very greedily upon its roots. Ihe ſc have 
a very remarkable bitternels mixed with their aromatic 
flavour, while freſh, which goes off very much 10 the 
drying; aud on comparing the taſte of thcte roots with 
that of the cray-filh, there remains no doubt of the one 


being owing to the other. 


They abound in the river Don in Muſcovy, where 


they are laid in heaps to putrety ; after which the 
ſtones called crab's eyes arepicked out. Theſeanimals are 
very greedy of fleh, and flock in great nambers about 
carcaſes thrown into the water where they are, and ge- 
ver leave it while any remains. They allofred on dead 
trogs when they come into their way. 


Some Kinds of them allo will 
never become red, even by boiling, but continue 
blackiſh, 5 

Thecray-fiſh diſcharges itſelf of its ſſomach, and, as 
M., Geoffroy thinks, of its inteſtines too. Theſe, as 
they putrefy and diſſolſe, ſerve for food to the animal; 
during the time of the reformation, the old ſtomach 
ſcems to be the firſt food the new one digeſts. It is 
only at this time that the ſtones are found called crab“ 
yes; they begin to be formed when the old ſtomach is 
deſtroyed, and are afterwards wrapped up in the new 
one, where they decreaſe by degrees till they entirely 
diſappear. 


CRAYER (Caſper de), was born at Antwerp in 


1585, and was a diſciple of Raphael Coxis, the ſon of 
that Coxis who had ſtudied under Raphael ; but he 
ſoon ſhowed ſuch proofs of genius, and of an elevated 
capacity, that he far ſurpaſſed his maſter, and there- 
fore quitted him. 
ſervations on the particular excellencies of the molt re- 
nowned maſters to which he had any acceſs ; and taking 
nature for his conſtant director and guide, he formed 
for himſelf a manner that was exceedingly pleaſing. 
The firſt work which eſtabliſhed him in the favour of 
the court at Brullels, was a portrait of Cardinal Fer- 


1 


_ all the truth of nature. 


In Switterland 
there are ſome cray-fith which are red while they are 
alive, and others bluiſh. 


.nre, 


Afterwards he made judicious ob- 


CRA 


dinand, brother to the King of Spain, which he paint- 
cd at full length, and as large as life. In that picture 
he ſucceeded fo happily, that it was ſent 10 Madrid, 
and received there With ſuch concurrent approbation 
of the king and the whole court, that it laid the foun- 
dation of the fame and fortune of Crayer, For the 


king, as an acknowledgment of the paimter's merit, 


ſent him a pold chin with a medal; and added, as a 
farther ipſteiice of his favour, an appointment for a 
contiderabic pention. But nothing places the talents 
of Crayer ini a {irouger light, than the teſtimony of fo 
EXcellenut ai artiit as Rubens, That great man went 
wo Aniwerp particiulariy to viſit Crayer, and to ſee 
his work; and after examining atientively a picture of 
his paiming, in the retectory of the abbey of Aﬀeg- 
hem, he publicly declared that no painter could fur- 
pats Cray:r, Nor 92s this maſter lets diſtiuguiſfied by 


Vandyck, who always cxpreſied a rcal elteem and 
He had 


friend{ivp tor him, and painted his portrait. 
ſoinewpbat leis fire in his compoſitions than Rubens, 
bu! his deſign is frequently more correct. His com- 
poiition generally couſiſted of a ſmall number of fi- 
gures ; and with diſercet judgment, he avoided the en— 
cumbering his deſign with tnperfinons particulars, or 
loading his ſubject with any thing that ſecmed not to 
contribute to us elegance or prov»bility. He grouped 
his figures with ſingular ſkill, and his cxpreſſions have 
There is arcmatkable variety 
in his draperies, and an equal degree of ſimplicity in 
their folds; and as to his colouring, it is admirable, 
Ot ail his cotemporary painters, he was accounted to 
approach ncareſt to Vandyck, not only in hiſtory but 
in portrait. He principally painted religious ſubjects, 
and was continually at work, and although he lived to 
a great age, yet his temperance and conflant regula- 


rity preſerved to him the full uſe of all his faculties ; 


and to the laſt month of his life his pencil retained the 
{ame force and freedom which it poſſeſſed in his moſt 
vigorous time. The ſabject of that picture which was 
ſo honoured by the approbation of Rubens is the Cen- 
turian alighiing from his horſe to proſtrate himſelf at 
the feet of our Saviour. It is a capital deſign of 


Crayer; and although it contiits of a great number 


of figures, the harmony and union are well preſerved. 

CRAYON, a genera] name for all coloured ſtones, 
earths, or other minerals and ſubſtances, uſed in de- 
ſigning or painting in paſte] ; whether they have been 
beaten and reduced to a paſte, or are uſed in their pri- 
mitive conſiſtence, after ſawing or cutting them into 
long narrow {iips. In this laſt manner are red crayons 
made of blood-ſtone or red chalk ; black ones, of 
charcoal and black lead. Crayons of all other colours 
are compolitions of earths reduced to paſte, 

CRAron Painting. Whether the painter works with 
oil-colours, water-colours, or crayons, the grand object 
of his purſuit is ſtill the ſame: a juſt imitation of na- 
But each ſpecics has its peculiar rules and me- 
thods, Painting with crayons requires in many re— 
ſpects a treatment different from painting in oil-co— 
lours; becauſe all colours uſed dry are in their na- 
ture of a much warmer complexion than when wet 
with oils, &c. For this reaſon, in order io produce 


a rich picture, a much preater portion of what pain- 
ters term c09/ing teinis muſt be applied in crayon-paint- 
ing than would be judicions to uſe in oils. Without, 
any danger of a miſtake, it is to be ſuppoſed, the nor 

| be- 


Caryer, 


Crayon. 
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being acquainted with this obſer vation is one great 


w—— caulc why ſo many oil-paiuters haye no better ſuc- 


ceſs when they attempt crayon- painting. On the 
contrary, crayon-paiuters being ſo much uſed to thoſe 
teints which are of a cold nature when uſed wet, are 
apt to introduce them too much when they paint with 
oils, which is ſeldom productive of a good effect. 

We {hall now endeayour to give the ſtudent ſome di- 
rections towards the attainment of excellence in this art. 

Of the Appication of the Crayons, with Some previous 
Di/pnſitions, The ſtudent mult provide himtelf with 
{ome ſtrong blue paper, the thicker the better, if the 
grain is not too coarſe or Knotty, though it is almoſt 
impoſſible to get any entirely tree from knots, The 
knots ſhould be levelled with 2 penknite or razor, o- 
therwiſe they will be exceedingly troubleſome. Af- 
ter this is done, the paper malt be paſted very ſmooth 
on a linen cloth, previouſly {trained on a deal frame, 
the ſize according to the artilt's pleaſure : on this the 
picture is to be executed ; but it is moſt eligible not to 
paſte the paper on till the whole ſubject is firſt dead- co- 
loured. 1 he method of doing this is very caſy, by 
laying the paper with the dead-colour on 1ts face, upon 


2 ſfinooth board or table, when, by means of a bruſh, 


the backtide of the paper muſt be covered with paſte ; 


the frame, with the {trained cloth, muſt then be laid on 


the paſted ſide of the paper; after which turn the paint- 
ed fide uppermoſt, and lay a picce of clean paper up- 
on it, to prevent ſmearing it: this being done, it 
may be ſtroaked gently over with the hand; by which 
means all the air between the cloth and the paper will 
be forced out. | | | 

When the paſte is perfectly dry, the ſtudent may 
proceed with the painting. The advantages ariſing 
from paſting the paper on the frame according to this 
method, after the picture is begun, are very great, as 
the crayons will adhere much better than any other 


way; Which will enable the ſtudent to finiſh the picture 


with a firmer body of colour and greater luſtre. 
When the painters want to make a very correct copy 


of a picture, they generally make uſe of tiffany or 


black gauze, ſtrained tight on a frame, which they lay 
Hat on the ſubject to be imitated, and with a piece of 
ſketching chalk trace all the outlines on the tiffany. 
They then Jay the canvas to be painted on flat upon 
the floor, placing the tiffany with the chalked lines up- 
on it, and with an handkerchief bruſh the whole over : 
this preſents the exact ontlines of the picture on the 
canvas, The crayon-painter may alſo make uſe of 
this method when the ſubject of his imitation is in 
oils; but in copying a crayon-picture, he muſt have 
recourſe to the following method, onaccountof the glaſs. 

The picture being placed upon the eaſel, let the out- 
lines be drawn on the glaſs with a ſmall camel's hair 
pencil dipped in lake, ground thin with oils, which 
muſt be done with great exactneſs. After this is ac- 


compliſhed, take a ſheet of paper of the ſame ſize and 


place it on the glaſs, ſtroking over all the lines with 
the hand, by which means the colour will adhere to 
the paper, which muſt be pierced with pin- holes pret- 
ty cloſs to each other. The paper intended to be u- 
ſed for the painting muſt next be laid upon a table, 
and the pierced paper placed upon it; then with ſome 
fine- pounded charcoal, tied up in a piece of lawn, rub 
over the pierced lines, Which will give an exact out- 
line; but great care nuſt be taken not to bruſh this 


E 
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off till the whole is drawn over with fetching chalk, 
which is a compoſition made of Whiting and tobacco- 
pipeclay,rolicd like the crayons, and pointed at cach end. 
When a ſtudent paints immediately from the life, it 
will be mott prudent to make a correct drawing of the 
outlines on another paper, the fize of the picture he is 
going to paint, which he may trace by the preceding 
method, becauſe erroneous ſtrokes of the ſketching 
chalk (which are not to be avoided without great ex- 


pertneſs) will prevent the crayons from adhering tothe 


paper, owing to a certain greaſy quality-in the compo- 
lition. | 

The ſtudent will find the ſting poſture, with the 
box of crayons in his lap, the moſt convenicnt method 
for him to paint, The part of the picture he is im- 
mediately painting ſhould be rather below. his face; 
for, if it is placed too high, the arm will be fatipned, 


Let the windows of the room where he paints be dark- 


enced, at leaſt to the height of fix fcet from the 
ground; and the ſubject to be painted ſhould be ſitua- 
ted in ſuch a manner, that the light may fall with 
every advantage ou the face, avoiding too much ſhadow, 
which ſeldom has a good effect in portrait-painting, 
eſpecially it the face he paints from has any degree of 
delicacy. ; | 

Before he begins to paint, let him be attentive to 


his ſubject, and appropriate the action or attitude pro- 


per to the age of the ſubject : if a child, let it be 
childiſh ; if a young lady, cxpreis more vivacity than 
in the majeſtic beauty of a midle-aged woman, who 
alſo ſhould not be cxpreſſed with the lame gravity as a 
perſon far advanced in years. 


conſiſtency. | 4 | 
The features of the face being correctly drawn with 


chalks, let the ſtudent take a crayon of pare carmine, 
and carefully draw the noftril and edge of the .noſe 


next the ſhadow ; then, with the fainteſt carmine teint, 
lay in the higheſt light npon the noſe and forchead, 
/hich muſt be executed broad. He is then to proceed 
gradually with the ſecond teint, and the ſucceeding 
ones, till he arrives at the ſhadows, which mutt be co- 
vered brilliant, enriched with much lake, carmine, and 
deep green. This method will at firſt offenſively ſtrike 
the eye from its crude appearance; but in the fiviſh- 
ing, it will be a good foundation to produce a plea- 
ſing effect, colours being much more caſily ſullied when 
too bright, than when the firſt colouring is dull, to 
raiſe the picture into a brilliant ſtate, The ſeveral 
pearly teints diſcernible in fine complexions muſt be 
imitated with blac yerditer and white, which an{wers 
to the ultramarine teints uſed in oils. Butif the parts 


of the face where theſe teints appear are in ſhndow, the 


crayons compoled of black and white muſt be ſubſtitu- 
ted in their place. 

Though all the face when firſt coloured ſhonld be 
laid in as brilliant as poſſible, yet cach part ſhould be 
kept in its proper tone ; by which means the rotundi- 
ty of the face will be preſerved. 

Let the ſtudent be careful when he begins the eyes 
to draw them with a crayon inclined to the carmine 


_ teint, of whatever colour the iriſes are; he muſt 
lay them in brilliant, and at firſt not loaded with co-- 


lour, bur executed lightly : no notice is to be taken of 
the pupil yet, The ſtudent mult let the light of the 
eye 


Let the embcllih- 
ments of the picture, and introduction of birds, ani- 
mals, &c. be regulated by the rules of propriety and 


Crayon, | 


C RA 


once introduced, is ſeldom overcome), preſerving a 
broad ſhadow thrown on its upper part, by the eye- 
laſh, A black and heavy teint is alſo to be avoided in 
the eye-brows; it is therefore beſt to execute them 
like a broad glowing ſhadow at firſt, on which, in the 
finiſhing, the hairs of the brow are to be painted ; by 
which method of proceeding, the former teints will 


ſow themielvyes through, and preduce the molt plea- 


ling effect. 


The ſtudent ſhould begin the lips with pure carmine 


and lake, and in the ſhadow uſc ſome carmine and 
black ; the ſtrong vermilion teints ſhould be laid on 
afterwards, He muſt beware of executing them with 


ſtiff, harſh lines, gently . with the 
[ 


neighbouring colours, making the ſhadow beneath 
broad, and enriched with brilliant crayons. He muft 
form the corner of the month with carmine, brown 
ochre, and greens, variouſly intermixed. If the hair 
is dark, he ſhould preſerve much of the lake and deep 
carmine teints therein; this may caſily be overpowered 
by the warmer hair teints, which, as obſerved in paint- 
ing the eye-brows, will produce a richer effect when 
the picture is finiſhed ; on the contrary, if this method 
is unknown or neglected, a poverty of colouring will 
be diſcernible. a 

After the ſtadent has covered over, or as artilts 
term it, has dcad-coloured the head, he is to ſweeten 
the whole together, by rubbing it over with his fin- 
ger, beginning at the ſtrongeſt light upon the fore- 
head, paſſing his finger very lightly, and uniting it 
with the next teint, which he muſt continue till the 
whole is ſweetened together, often wiping his finger 
on a towel to prevent the colours being ſullied. He 
muſt be cautious not to ſmooth or ſweeten his picture 


too often, becauſe it will give riſe to a thin and ſcanty. 


_ effect, and have more the appearance of a drawing 
than a ſolid painting ; as nothing but a body of rich 
colours can conſtitute a rich effect. To avoid this (as 
the ſtudent finds it neceſſary to ſweeten with the fin- 
ger), he muſt commonly repleniſh the picture with 
more crayon. 

When the head is brought to ſome degree of for- 
wardneſs, let the back-ground be laid in, which muſt 
be treated in a different manner, covering it as thin as 
poſſible, and rubbing it into the paper with a leather 
ſtump. Near the face the paper ſhould be almoſt free 
from colour, for this will do great ſervice to the head, 
and by its thinneſs give both a ſoft and ſolid appear- 


ance, In the back ground alſo, no crayon that has 


whiting in its compoſition ſhould be uſed, but chief! 
ſuch as are the moſt brilliant and the leaſt adulterated, 
The ground being painted thin next the hair, will give 
the ſtudent an opportunity of painting the edges of the 
hair over ina light and free manner when he gives the 
tiniſhing touches. 

The ſtudent having procceded thus far, the face, 
hair, and back-ground being entirely covered, he muſt 
carefully view the whole at ſome diſtance, remarking 
in what reſpect it is out of keeping, that is, what parts 
are too light and what too dark, being particularly 
attentive to the white or chalky appearances, which 
muſt be ſubdued with lake and carmine. The above 
method being properly put into execution, will produce 


5 
"Orayon, eye incline very much to the blue caſt, cantionly a- 
%—— voiding a ſtaring white appearance, (Which, when 


RA 


the appearance of a painting, principally compoſed of Crayos 
three colours, viz. carminc, black, and white, which &——— 


is the beſt preparation a painter can make for the pro- 
ducing a fine crayon picture. 
The next ſtep is, to complete the back- ground 
and the hair, as the duſt, in painting theſe, will fall 
on the face, and would much injure it if that was 
completed firſt. From thence proceed to the fore- 
head, finiſhing downward tiH the whole picture is com- 
leted. | | 
8 In painting over the forchead the laſt time, begin 
the higheſt light with the moſt faint yermilion teint, 
in the ſame place where the faint carmine was firſt 
laid, keeping it broad in the ſame manner. In the 
next ſhade ſucceeding the lighteſt, the ſtudent muſt 
work in ſome light blue teins, compoſed of verditer 
and white, intermixing with them ſome of the deeper 
vermilion teints, {weetening them together with great 
caution, inſenſibly melting them into one another, in- 
creaſing the proportion of each colour as his judgment 
ſhall direct. Some brilliant yellows may be uſed, 
but ſparingly ; and towards the roots of the hair, 
ſtrong verditer teints, intermixed with greens, will be 
of ſingular ſervice, Cooling crayons, compoſed of 
black and white, ſhould ſucceed theſe and melt into the 
hair. Beneath the eyes, the ſweet pearly teints are to 
be preſerved, compoſed of yerditer and white, and 
under the noſe, and on the temples, the ſame may 
be uſed; beneath the lips, teints of this kind alſo are 


proper, mixing them with the light greens and ſome 
vermilion. | 


In finiſhing the cheeks, let the pure lake clear them 


from any duſt contracted fom the other crayons ; then 


with the lake may be intermixed the bright vermilion ; 


and laſt of all (if the ſubject ſhould require it), a few 
touches of the orange-coloured crayon, but with ex- 


treme caution ; after, ſweeten that part with the fin- 


ger as little as poſſible, for fear of producing a heavy 
diſagreeable effect on the cheeks : as the beauty of a 
crayon- picture conſiſts in one colour ſhowing itſelf 
through, or rather between, another: this the ſtudent 
cannot too often remark, it being the only method of 
imitating beautiful complexions. : | 

The eye is the moſt difficult feature to execute in 
crayons, as every part muſt be expreſſed with the ut- 
moſt nicety, to appear finiſhed ; at the ſame time that 


the painter muſt preſerve its breadth and ſolidity while 


he is particularizing the parts. To accompliſh this, 
it will be a good general rule for the ſtudent to uſe his 
crayon in ſweetening as much, and his finger as little, 
as poſhble, When he wants a point to tonch a ſmall 
part with, he may break off a little of his crayon a- 


gainſt the box, which will produce a corner fit to work 


with in the minuteſt parts. If the eye-laſhes are dark, 
he muſt uſe ſome of the carmine and brown ochre, and 
the crayon of carmine and black ; and with theſe he 
may alſo touch the iris of the eye (if brown or hazel), 
making a broad ſhadow, cauſed by the eye-laſh. Red 
teints of vermilion, carmine, and lake, will execute 
the corners of the eye properly; but if the eye-lids are 
too red, they will have a diſagreeable ſore appearance. 
The pupil of the eye mutt be made of pure lamp- 
black: between this and the lower part of the iris, 
the light will catch very ſtrong, but it muſt not be 
wade too ſudden, but be gently diffuſed round the pu- 
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a pare white crayon, which ſhould be firſt broken to 
a point, and then laid on firm; but as it is poſſible 
they may be defective in ncatneſs, they ſhould be cor- 
rected with a pin, taking off the redundant parts, by 
which means they. way be formed as neat as can be re- 
quired, 1 IT 

The difficulty, with reſpe& to the noſe, is to pre- 
ſerve the lines properly determined, and at the ſame 
time ſo artfully blended into the cheek, as to expreſs 
its projection, and yet no real line to be perceptible 
upon a, cloſe examination; in ſome circumſtances it 


ſhould be quite blended with the cheek, which appears 


behind it, and determined entirely with a ſlight touch 
of red chalk. The ſhadow cauſed by the nole is gene- 
rally the darkeſt in the whole face, partaking of no 
reflection from its ſurrounding parts. Carmine and 
brown ochre, carmine and black, and ſuch brilliant cray- 
Gus, Will compoſe it beſt. 5 

The ſtudent having before prepared the lips with the 
ſtrongeſt lake and carmine, &c. muſt with theſe co- 
lours make them completely correct ; and when finiſh- 
ing, introduce the ſtrong vermilions, but with great 
caution, as they are extremely predominant, This, if 


properly touched, will give the lips an appearance 


equal, if not ſuperior, to thoſe executed in oils, not- 
withſtanding the ſeeming ſuperiority the latter has, by 
means of glazing (4), of which the former is entirely 
deſtitute. | „„ 
When the ſtudent paints the neck, he ſhoald avoid 
expreſſing the muſcles too ſtrong in the ſtem, _ nor 
ſhould the bones appear too evident on the cheſt, as 
both have an unplealing effect, denoting a violent agi- 
tation of the bod /; a circumſtance ſeldom neceſſary to 
cxpreſs in portrait-painting. The moſt neceſſary part 


to be expreſſed, and which ſhonld ever be obferved, 


(even in the molt delicate ſubjects), is a ſtrong mark- 
ing juſt above the place where the collar bones unite ; 
and if the head is mach thrown over the ſhoulders, . 


ſome notice ſhould be taken of the large muſcle that 


riſes from behind the car, and is inſerted into the pit 
between the collar bones. All inferior muſcles ſhould 
be, in general; quite ayoided, The ſtudent will 
find this caution neceſſary, as moſt ſubjects, eſpecially 
thin perſons, have the muſcles of the neck much more 
evident than would be judicious to imitate. As few 


necks are too long, it may be neceſſary to give ſome 


addition to the ſtem, a fault on the other fide being 
quite unpardonable, nothing being more ungraceful 
than a ſhort neck, In colouring the neck, let the ſtu- 
dent preſerve the ſtem of à pearly hue, and the light 
not ſo ſtrong as on the cheſt. If any part of the breaſt 
appears, its tranſparency muſt alſo be expreſſed by 
pearly teints; but the upper part of the cheſt ſhould 
be coloured with beautiful yermilions delicately blend- 
cd with the other. | | 

Of the Drapery. Dark blue, purple, black, pink, 
and all kinds of red draperics alſo, ſhould be firſt tin- 
ged with carminc, which will render the colours much 


morc brilliant than any other method; over this ſhould 
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Cra yon. pil till it is Joſt in ſhade. When the eye- balls are ſuf- 
cicutly prepared, the ſhining ſpeck muſt be made with 
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be laid on the paper the middle teint (a medium be- 
tween the light and dark teints, of which the drapery 
is to be painted), except the dark maſſes of ſhadow, 
which ſhould be laid on at firſt as deep as poſſible; 
theſe, ſweetened with the finger, being deſtitute of the 
{mailer folds, will exhibit a mafterly breadth, which 
the Jeiler folds, when added, ought by no means to 
deſtroy. With the light and dark teints, the ſmaller 
parts are next to be made with freedom, executing as 
much with the crayon, and as little with the finger as 
poſſible; in each fold touching the laſt ſtroke with the 
crayon, which ſtroke the finger muſt never touch, In 
the caſc of reflections, the {imple touch of the crayon 
will be too harſh, therefore fingering will be neceſlary 


afterwards, as reflected lights are always more gentle 


than thoſc which are direct. With reſpect to reflec- 
tions in general, they muſt always partake of the ſame 
colour as the object reflecting, but in the caſe of ſingle 
{igures, it may be uſeful ro make ſome particular ob. 


 ſervations. | 


In a blue drapery, let the reflections be of a greeniſh 
caſt ; in green draperies, make them of a yellow teint ; 
in yellow, of an orange; in orange, reflect a reddiſh 
caſt ; in all reds, ſomething of their own nature, but 
inclined to the yellow : black ſhould have a reddiſh re- 
flection; the reflection of a reddiſh teint will allo pre- 
ſent purples to the beſt advantage. 

Of whatever colour the drapery is, the reflection 
on the face muſt partake thereof, otherwiſe the pic- 
ture, like paintings on glaſs, will have but a gaudy 


cite, | 

Linen, lace, fur, &c. ſhould be touched ſpiritedly 
with the crayon, fingering very little, except the latter; 
and the laſt touches, cven of this, like all other parts, 
ſhould be executed by the crayon, without ſweetening 
with the finger, 

The methods above recommended have been prac- 
tifed by the moſt celebrated crayon-painters, Wwhoſe 
works have been held in public eſtimation ; but the 
Knowledge of; and ability to execute, each ſeparate part 
with brilliancy and truth, will be found very inſuffi- 


_ cient to conſtiture a complete painter, without his 


judgment enables him to unite them with each o— 
ther, by correctneſs of drawing, propricty of light 
and ſhadow, and harmony of colouring. In order to 
accompliſh this, the ſtudent ſhould carefully avoid 
finiſhing one part in particular, till he has proper- 
ly conſidered the connection it is to have with the reſt. 
The neglect of this is the principal reaſon why the per- 
formances of indifferent painters are ſo deſtitute of 
what is termed breadth, fo conſpicuouſly beautiful in 
the works of great maſters, It muſt be granted that 
this obſervation relates more particularly to large com- 
poſitions, where a diverſity of figures requires ſuch a 
judicious diſpoſition, that each may aſſiſt in the com- 
bination of a kind of univerſal harmony; yet, even 
in portrait-painting, the ſtudent ſhould be particularly 
attentive to obſerve this idea of breadth, if he is deſir- 
ous of acquiring that importance and dignity which 
conſtitutes exccllence in painting. 

- Of the Materials, The perfection of the crayons con- 


liſts, 


(a) The method with which painters in oils expreſs tranſparency in the lips is 
light vermilion teints, and, when dry, touching them over with pure lake. 


— 


„ by painting them firſt with” 
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are otherwiſe ; on which account great care ſhould be 
o{cryed in the preparing them, to prevent their being 
hard. In all compolitions, flake- white and white- 

lead ſhould be wholly rejected, becauſe the ſlighteſt 
touch with either of theſe will unavoidably turn black. 

The uf 14] objection to crayon-paintings is, that they 
are ſubj ect to ch ange; but whenever this happens, It is 
entirely o ing 10 an in To adicious uſe of the ebovemen- 
tioned whites, which Wil tand only in oils, Io ob- 
„ate the bad effects arihug from the uſe of ſuch cray- 
ons, let the ſtudent make ule of common whiting pre- 
pared in the following manner. 

Take a large vellel of w ater, put the whiting into 
it, and mix them well together; let this ſtand about 
half a minute, then pour off the top into another vel- 
ſ}, and throw the gritty ſediment away ; let what is 
prepared ret; about a minute, and then pour it off as 
before, which will purify the Whiting and render it 
free from all dirt and grittineſs. When this is done, 
let the whiting ſettle, and then pour the water from 
i: ; after wh ich, lay i it on the chalk to dry, and Keep 
it for uſe, cither for white crayons, or the purpolc of 
preparing teints with other colours, for with this all 
other teints may be ſafcly prepared. If the ſtudent 
chooſes to make crayons of the Whiting immediately af- 
ter it is waſhed, it is not neceilary io dry it on the 
chalk, for it may be mixcd inſtantly with any other 
colour, which will ſave confiderable trouble. All co- 
lours of a heavy or gritty nature, eſpecially blue 
verditcr, muſt be puritied by wathing after this me- 
thod. 
he ſtudent malt be provided with a large, flexible 
pallet-knife, a large ſtone aud muller to levigate the 
colours, two or three large pieces of chalk to abſorb 
the moiſture from the colours after they are levi, gated, 
a piece of flat glals to prevent the moiſture from be- 
in; abſorbed too much, till the colours are rolled into 
form, and veſſels for water, ſpirits, Cc. as ucceſſuy 

411] convenience hall direct, 

I. Reps. It is rather diſhcult to procare cicher 

Hod carmine or good lake, Good carmine is inclin— 
65 to the vermition teint, and good lake to the carmine 
teint. The carmine crayons are prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner. 
„ amine. 
nels, inſtead of grinding and rolling them, take a 
ſfficient quantity of carmine, lay it upon the grind- 
inz-ſtonc, mix it With a Jevigating knife with ſpirits 
07 wine till it IEA + ſmooth and even. The chalk- 
lone bei; 18 ready, | ay the colour upon. it to abſorb the 
ſpirit; bat be care ful that it is laid on in a proper ſhape 
for painting, If it is levigated too thin, the crayons 
Will be too flat; and if too thick, it will eke a 
waite of colour, by their adhering to the pallet-Kuife; 
bit practice will render the proper degree of conſiſten- 
cy familiar. The ſimple colour being prepared, the 
next ſtep is to compoſe the different teints by a mixture 
with wbiting; the proportion to be obſerved conliſting 
of 20 gradations to one, Which may be clearly under— 
ſtoo by the following directions. Take ſome of the 
ſimple colour, and leyigate it with ſpirits of wine, ad- 
hing about one part ol walhed Whiting to three parts of 
carminc, of which, when properly incorporated, make 

| 2 
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Crayon. fiſts, in a greatmeaſure, in their ſoftneſs; for it is in- two parcels, The next gradation ſhould be compoſed or; 
———— paſſible to execute a brilliant picture wich them 11 they 


As their texture is inclinable to hard- 
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of equal quantities of carmine and Whiting, of which 
four crayons may be made. The third compoſition 
ſhould have one fourth carmine and three tourths 
whiting; of this make fix crayons, which will be a 
good proportion with the reſt, Ihe laſt teint ſhould 


be made of Whiting, very faintly tinged with carmine, 


of which ke about eight crayons, which will com- 
plete the abovementioned proportion. 
pound tcints are levigated, they arc to be laid imme- 
diately upon the chalk, that the moiſture may be ab- 
ſorbed to the proper degree of dryneſs for forming 


into erayons, which may be Known by its Johing the 


greater part of its adhetive quality when taken into 
the hand: if the conſiſtency is found to be right, it 


may be then laid upon the glaſs, which having no 


pores will prevent the moiſture from becoming too 
dry before it is convenient to form it into crayons, 
otherwiſe the crayons would be full of cracks and very 
brittle, which will be a great INCONVENIENCE when ihey 
* uſed in painting. 

. Lake. This is a colour very ept to be hard; to 


an which the ſtudent muſt obſerye the following 


particulars, Take about half the quantity of lake in- 
tended for the crayons and grind it very fine with ſpi- 
rits of wine ; let it dry, and then pulverize it, which 
is eaſily done if the lake is good; then take the other 


half, and grind it with fpirits, after which mix it with 


the pulveriz: :d lake, 
on the chalk. 
ſimple colour being thus prepared, proceed with the 
compound crayons as directed before, and in the 
ſame degrees of gradation as the carmine teints, 

3. Vermilion. The beſt is inclined to the carmine 
teint. Nothing is required to prepare this colour more 
than to mix it on the ſtone with foft water or ſpirits, 
after which it may be rolled into crayons. The diffe- 
rent teints are produced by a mixture of the {imple co- 
lour with whiting, according to the proportions already 
given, 

II. Buuzs. 1. Pruſſian blue is a colour very apt 
to bind, and is rendered ſoft with more difficulty than 
carmine and lake. The ſame method of preparation is 
to be followed with this as directed with reſpect to 
lake, only it is neceffary to grind a larger quantity of 
the pure colour, as it is chiefly uſed for painting dra- 
perics, The different teints may be made according 
to neceſſity, or the fancy of the painter, 2. Blue-ver- 
diter is a colour naturally gritty, and therefore it js 
neceſſary to waſh it well. Its particles arc fo coarſe 
as to require ſome binding matter tounite them, other- 
wiſe the crayons will never adhere together, To ac- 
compliſh this, take a quantity ſufficient to form two 
or three crayons, to which add a piece of flacked pla- 
ſter of Paris about the ſize of a pea; mix theſe well to- 
gether, and form the crayons upon the chalk, This 
blue is extremely brilliant, and will be of great uſe in 
heightening draperies, we. Thetciats muſt be form- 
ed with whitinges directed in the former inſtances, and 
are highly ſerviceable for painting fleſh, to produce 
thoſe pearly teints ſo beantiful in crayon- pictures. It 


and lay it out directly in crayons 


is not neceſſary to mix the compounds with ſpirits, as 

clear water will be ſufficient. 
Prilliant-greens are produced with 
in een, they have a method 
of 
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great difficulty, 


As theic com 


Yon, 
— — 


This colour will not bear rolling. The 


Crayon. 


—— take yellow ochre, 
mix it with the powder of Pruſſian blue, then tem- 


weill make uſeful crayons. 
Kking's-yellow and vermilion ground together with ſpi- 
rits, and the teints formed as in other caſes, but no 


ing. 


peries. 


C R A 
of making them far ſuperior to ours. We ulually 
and after grinding it with ſpirits, 


per it with a knife, and lay the crayons on the 
chalk, witho rolling them. Inſtead of this, ſome 
uſe king's yellow mixed with Prailian blue, and others 
brown ochre and Pruſſian blue. The crayons made of 
the two laſk may be rolled, Various teints may be 
produced by theſe colours, according to fancy or neceſ- 
lity ; ſome to partake more of the blue, and others of 
the yellow. | by 
IV. YELLOws. 1. King's-yellow is the moſt uſe- 
ful and the molt brilliant, levigated with ſpirits of wine, 
and compoſe the different teints as before directed. 
Yellow ochre and Naples yellow ground with ſpirits 
2. Orange is produced with 


great quantity of them is required, 

V. Browns. 1. Cullen's-carth is a fine dark 
brown. After ſix or eight of the {imple crayons are 
prepared, ſeveral rich compound teints may be pro- 


degrees. Black, carmine, and this colour, mixed to- 
gether, make uſcfu] teints for painting hair; ſeveral 
gradations may be produced from each of theſe by a 
mixture with whiting. Roman or brown ochre is an 
excellent colour, either ſimple or compounded with 
carmine. Whiting tinged in ſeveral degrees with 


either of theſe, will prove very ſerviceable in paint- 
2. Umber may be treated in juſt the ſame man- 


ner, only it is neceſſary to levigate it with ſpirit of 
wine. | 
VI. PurpPLEs. Pruſſian blue ground with ſpirits 
and mixed with pulverized lake, will produce a good 
purple. Carmine chus mixed with Pruſſian blue, will 
produce a purple ſomething different from the former, 
Various teints may be made from either of theſe com- 
pounds by a mixture with whiting. 

VII. Brack. 1. Lamp-black is the only black 


\ that can be uſed with ſafety, as all others are ſubject 


to mildew : but as good lamp-black is very ſcarce the 
ſtudent will, perhaps, find it moſt expedient to make 
it himſelf; the proceſs of which is as follows : Pro- 
vide a tin cone, 11x it over a lamp at fach a beight 
that the flame may juſt reach the cone for the 
ſoot to gather within it. When a ſufficient quantity 
is collected, take it out, and burn all the greaſe from 
it in a crucible. It muſt then be ground with ſpirits, 
and laid on the chalk to abſorb the moiſtnre, Various 
grcy teints may be formed from this by a mixture 
with whiting, as mentioned in former inſtances, — 
2. Vermilion mixed with carmine: this is a compoſi- 
tion of great aſe, and teints made from this with whit- 
ing will be found to be very ſerviceable. 2. Carmine 
and black is another good compound, of which five or 
1x gradations ſhould be made, ſome partaking more of 
the black, and others having the carmine moſt predo- 
minant, beſides ſeveral teints by a mixture with whiting. 
4. Vermilion and black is alſo a very nſeful compound, 
from which ſeveral different teints ſhould be made. 
5. Praffian blue and black is another goood compound, 
and will be found of ſingular ſervice in painting dra- 


I: is 1mpoſlible to lay down rules for the forming 
VOL. V. | 


( g2r 3 


daced from it, by a mixture with carmine, in various 
for the convenience of painting with them, 


too great, after trambling. 


CRE 
every teint neceſſary in compoſing a ſet of crayons, 
there being many accidental compolitions, entirely de- 
pendent on fancy and opinion. The ſtudent ſhould 
make it a rule to fave the leavings of his colours: for 
of theſe he may form various teints, which will occa- 
ſionally be uſeful, | 
Of rolling the crayons, and diſpoſing them for paint- 
ing. The different compoſitions of colours mutt be cut 
into a proper magnitude, after they are prepared, in 
order to be rolled into paſtils, for the convenience of 
uſing them. Each crayon ſhould be formed in the lefr 


hand with the ball of the right, firſt formed cylindri- 


cally, and then tapercd at each end, If the compoſi- 
tion is too dry, dip the finger in water; if too wet, the 
compolition muſt be laid upon the chalk again to ab- 
ſorb more of the moiſture. The crayons ſhould be 
rolled as quick as poſſible; and when finiſhed, muſt be 


laid upon the chalk again, to abſorb all remaining moi- 


ſtare. After the gradation of teints from one colour 
are formed, the ſtone ſhould he well ſcraped and clean- 
ſed with water before it is uſed for another colour. 
When the ſet of crayons is completed according to 
the rules preſcribed, they ſhould be arranged in claſſes 


Some 
thin drawers, divided into a number of partitions, is 


the moſt convenient method of diſpoſing them proper- 


ly. The crayons ſhould be depoſited according to the 
ſeveral gradations of light, Ihe bottom of the parti- 
tions mutt be covered with bran, as a bed for the co- 
lours; becauſe it not only preſerves them clean, but 
prevents their breaking. | 
The box made uſe of when the ſtudent paints, ſhould 
be about a foot ſquare, with nine partitions, In the 
upper corner, on the left hand (ſuppoſing the box to 
be in the lap when he paints), let him place the black 
and grey crayons, thoſe being the moſt ſeldom uſed ; 
in the ſecond partition, the blues ; in the third, the 
2 and browns ; in the firſt partition on the left 


and of the ſecond row, the carmines, lakes, vermi- 
lions, and all deep reds ; the yellows and orange in 


tne middle, and the pearly teints next ; and as theſe 
laſt are of a very delicate nature, they muſt be kept 
very clean, that the gradations of colour may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed : in the loweſt row, let the firſt 


partition contain a picce of fine lining rag to wipe 


the crayons with while they are uſing; the ſecond, 
all the pure lake and vermilion teints ; and the other 
partition may contain thoſe teints which, from their 
complex nature, cannot be claſſed with any of the 
former. 

CRAZE-Mm1L1,or CRazinG- Mill, a mill in allreſpects 
like a griſt-mill to grind corn, and is fo called by the 
tin-miners, who uſe it to grind their tin, which is yet 


CREAM, a general name applicable to all ſubſtan- 
ces that ſeparate from a liquor, and are collected upon 
Its ſurface: but is more particularly applicd to the fol- 
lowing. | 

Cream of Lime, is that part of the lime which had 
been diſſolved in the water in its canſtic ſtate, but ha- 
ving again attracted ſome fixed air from the atmo- 
ſphere, becomes incapable of ſolution, and therefore 
ſeparates from the water in the mild ſtate of chalk or 
limeſtone. | 

Cream of Milk, generally called ſimple cream, is the 

2 U | moſt 
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Cream moſt oily part of the milk; which being naturally on 


Creation. 


* See But- 
ter, Milk, 
and Cherſc. 


mixed, aud not diſſolved in the reſt, ſoon ſeparatcs from 
them, as being ſpecitically lighter ; after which it col- 
lects on the ſurtace ; from which it is generally ſkimmed, 
to complete the diſengagement of the oily from the 
caſcous and ſerous parts that is to make butter®, 
Cream of milk is not only an agreeable aliment when 
rece it, but is alſo uſcſul in medicine as alenicnt, when 
applied to Letters aud ery ſipelas attended with pain and 
proccediag from an acrid humour, | 

Cutan of Tartar, Sec CHEMISTRY, 13? 886. 

CREAT, in the mancge, an uſher to a riding ma- 
fler ; or a gentleman bred in the academy, With intent 
to make himſelf capable of teaching the art of riding 
the real horſe. | 


CREATION, in its primary import, ſeems to ſig- 


niſy the bringing into being ſowething which did not 
betorc exiſt, The rerm is therefore molt generally ap- 
plicd to the ori zinal production of the materials Wherc- 
of the viſible world 15 compolcd, It is alio, however, 
uſed iu a ſecondary or ſubordinate ſenſe, to denote 
thoſe ſubſequent operations of the Deity upon the 
matter ſo produced, by which the whole ſyſtem of na- 
ture and all the primitive genera of things reccived 
their form, qualities, and Jaws. 

There is no ſubject concerning which there have 
been more diſputes than this of creation, It is 
certain that none of the ancient philoſophers had the 
ſmalleſt idea of its being poſſible to produce a ſub- 


ſtance out of nothing, or that even the power of the 


Deity himſelf could work without auy materials to 
work upon. Hence ſome of them, among whom was 
Ariſtotle, aſſerted that the world was cternal both as 
to its matter and form. Others, though they believed 
that the gods had given the world its form, yet imagined 
the materials whereof it is copoſed to have been cter- 


nal. Indeed the opinions of the ancients, who had not 


had the benefit of revcdlation, were on this head fo con- 
fuled and contradictory, that nothing of any conſe- 
quence can be deduced from them. The freethivkers 
of our own and of former ages have denied the poſſibi- 


lity of creation, as being a contradiction to reaſon; and. 


of conſequence have taken ihe opportunity from thence 
to Jilcredit revelation, On the other hand, many de- 


fenders of the lacred writings have aſſerted, that crea- 


I 
What 
works of 
creation 
God 1s 
known to 
have per- 
formed. 


tion out of nothing, ſo far from being a contradic- 


tion to reaſon, is not only probable, but demonſtra- 
bly certain. Nay, ſome have gone ſo far as to ſay, 
that from the very inſpection of the viſible ſyſtem of 
nature, we are able to infer that it was once in a 
ſtate of non-exiſtence. It would be impoſſible for us, 
however, to enter into the multiplicity of arguments 


aſed on both ſides; nor can we pretend to ſeitli it, 


as the ſubject is confeſſedly above human comprehen- 


As to the works of creation which the Deity is 
known to us to have performed; all other beings, be- 
{ide himſelf, are his creatures. Men and other ani— 
mals that inhabit the carth and the ſcas, all the 1m- 
menſe varictics of herbs and plants of which the ve- 
getable kingdom conſiſts; the globe of the earth, and 
the expanſe of the occan ; theſe we know to have been 
produced by his power, Beſides the terreſtrial world 
which we inhabit, we ſee many other material bodies 
diſpoſed around it in the wide extent of ſpace. The 
moon, which is in a particular manner connected with 


_ earth, circulzte round the fun, and appear io derive 


our earth, and even dependent upon it; the ſun, and Creation. 
the other plancis with their ſatellites, which, like the 


from bim light and heat; thoſc bodies which we call 
tized ſtars, and conſider as illuminating and cheriſhing 
with heat cach its peculiar ſſtem of planets; and 
the comets Which at certain ꝓcriods ſurpriſe us with 
their appcarauct, and the nature of whoic connection 
with the general ſyſtem of ature, or with any parti- 
cular {yitem of plancts, we caunct pretend to liave fully 
diſcovered ;—theic are ſo many viore of the Deity's 
works, from the contemplation of which we. can- 
not but coliccive the moſt awful ideas of bis creative 
power. | 1 
Matter, however, Whatever the varieties of form 
under which jt is mace to «ppter, the relative diſpo- 
ſition of its parts, or tlic motions communicated to 
it, is but an inferior part of the works of creation. 
We bclicyc ourlclves10 bc animated with a much high 
er principle that brate matter; in Vicy.ing the manners 
and econon'y. of the low er animals, we can ſcarce avoid 
acknowledging cveu them to contiſt of ſomething more 
than various modifications of maiter and motion: The 
other planetary, bodics which ſcem to be in circumſtan- 
ces nearly analogous to thoſe of our earth, are fure- 
ly, as wellas it, deſtined for the habitations of rational, 
intelligent beings. The cxiſtence of intelligences of 
an hipher order than man, though infinitely below 
the Deity, appcars Extremely probable:—Of thoſc 
ſpiritual, beings called Angels we have expreſs in- 
ti mation in ſcripture ; (ſee the article Ax ELS.) Such 
are our not ions concerning the exiſtence of beings eſ- 
ſentially diſtinct from matter, and in their nature far 
ſuperior to it: theſe, too, mult be the creatures of the 
Deity, and of his works of creation the nobleſt part. 
Put the limits of creation we muſt not pretend to de- 
fine, How far the regions of ſpace extend, or how 
they are filled, we know not. How the planctary 
worlds, the ſun and the fixed ſtars, are occupied, we 
do not pretend to have aſcertained, We are even ig- 
norant how wide a diverſity of forms, what an infinity 
of living animated beings may inhabit our own globe. 
So confincd is our knowledge of creation ; yet ſo {= 
grand, fo awful, that part which our narrow undcr- 
tandings can comprehend ! os 
Concerning ihe periods of time at which the Deity Theyeriods 
executed his ſeveral works of cxcation, it cannot be of time at 
pretended that mankind have had opportunities of re- which Gad 
cciving very particular information. . From viewing executed 
the phenomena of nature, and conſidering the general 12 e 
laws by which they are regulated, we cannot draw * 1 
any concluſive or even planſible inference with reſpect 
to the preciſe period at which the univerſe muſt haye 
begun to exiſt, We Know not, nor can we hope to 
aſcertain, whether the diflerent ſyſtems of planets cir- 
culating round our ſun and the other fixed ſtars, were 
all created at one period, or cach at a different period. 
We cannot even determine, from any thing that ap- 
pears on the face of nature, whether our carth was not 
created at a later period than any of her fellow planets 
which revolve round the ſame ſun. Aſtronomers are, 
from time to time, making new diſcoverics in the hea- 
vens; and it is impoſſible to ſay whether ſome of theſe 
ſucceſſive diſcoveries may not be owing to ſucceſſive 
creations. 
Philoſophers have, indeed, formed ſome curious con- 
jectures 
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creation. jeturcs concerning the antiquity of the earth, from 
tnc appearances of its ſurface, and from the nature 
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Malta. 


and diſpoſition of its interior ſtrata. The beds of lava 
in the neighbourhood of volcanoes. have attorded 
ground for ſome calculations, which, though they do 
not fix the period of the carth's origin, arc yet thought 
to prove that period to have been much more remote 
than the earlieſt age of ſacred or proſanc hiſtory, “In 
the neighbourhood of mount Etna, or on the ſides of 
that extenſiye mountain, there are beds of laya covered 
over with a conſiderable thickneſs of earth : and atleaſt 
another, again, which though known from ancient mo- 
numents and hiſtorical records to have itlued from the 
volcano at leaſt 2000 years ago, is {Ull almoſt entirely 
deſtitute of ſoil and vegetation : in one place a pit has 
been cut through ſeven different ſtrata of lava; and 
theſe have been found ſeparated from each other by 
almoſt as many thick beds of rich carth. Now, 
from the fact, that a ſtratum of lava 2000 years old 
is yet ſcantily covered with carth, it has been inferred 
by the ingenious canon Recupero, who has laboured 
30 years on the natural hiſtory of mount Atna, that 
the loweſt of theſe ſtrata which have been found di- 
vided by ſo many beds of earth, muſt have been emitted 
from the volcanic crater at leaſt 14000 years ago; 
and conſequently thar the age of the earth, whatever 
it may exceed this term of years, cannot poſſibly be leis. 
Other fa ds of a ſimilar nature likewiſe concur to juſti- 
fy this conjecture, | 
But all theſe facts are as nothing in compariſon with 


the long ſeries which would be requiſite to eſtabliſh 


ſuch a conjecture as an incontrovertible truth. And, 
beſides, any evidence which they can be ſuppoſed 
to afford, may be very caſily explained away. The 
bed of lava which in the courſe of 2000 years has 
ſcarce acquired a covering of earth, is confeſſed to 


Nand ina ſituation in which it is expoſed to the ſpray 


of the ſea, and to all the violence of winds and rains. 
In ſuch a ſituation, it cannot be thought that a thick 
bed of carth could, in any length of time, be formed 
on it: we might as well expect depth of ſoil and vi- 
gorons vegetation on the craggy cliffs of hills. In 
crevices here and there over it in which the earth has 
been retained, there is a depth of ſoil which ſupports 
large trees. This fact, therefore, admits of no ſach 
inference as that which Recupero has pretended to de- 
Jace from it. The local circumſtances, again, of the 


ſexen ſtrata that have been pierced through, are very 


different, They are ſituated at Jaci Reale, in a ſitua- 
tion where ſh»wers of aſhes from the volcano maſt fre- 
quently fall ; and where whatever falls maſt be natu- 


rally retained and aceummlated :—ſo that ſeven beds 


of carth might be formed on theſe ſeven ſtrata of lava 
mach ſooner than one thin layer could be formed on 
the ſtratum abovementioned. In other places, ſome 
of which are within the influence of the ſame awful 
volcano, and ſome adjacent to that of Veſavins, ſoil 
is known to have accumulated on lava with the help 
of ſhowers of aſhes fromthe volcanoes, with ſificient 
rapidity to juſtify this ſuppoſiti en concerning the co- 
verings of the ſtrata at Jaci Reale. From the obſer- 
ration of theſe phenomena of volcanoes, therefore, no 
fas have been gained that can help us to determine 
with any certainty the earth's age. And ſo wide is 
the variety of circumſtances to be here taken into ac- 
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count, that it cannot be hoped that this deſ/Zeralyuwm will 
be ever ſupplied from this quarter, See further the ar- 
ticle EARTH: no 177 and 178. 

But by examining the compoſition and arrange- 
ment of the interior ſtrata of the globe, and by view- 
ing the general appearance of its ſurface, the ingenui- 
ty of philoſophers has, with better hopes, ſought to 
gueſs at the length of time during which it muſt have 
exilted. Obſerving the exuviæ of ſea and land animals 
depolited at profound depths under ground, and ac- 
companied with vegetable bodies in a good ſtate of 
preſervation, as well as with oleaginons and bitumi- 
nous ſubilances v hich have in all probability been 
formed from vegetablevbodies ; and remarking at the 
ſame time with what confuſion the other materials, 
compoling the eruſt of this terreſtrial ball, are, in va- 
rious inſtances, nut arranged, but caſt together; they 
have concluded that the earth maſt have exiſted for 
many an age before the earlic{t events recorded in ſa- 


cred or profane hiſtory, and muſt have undergone 


many a revolution, before it ſettled in its preſent ſtate. 
Such at leaft are the ideas which Buffon and M. de. 
Luc, and allo Dr Hutton , ſeem deſirous to im- 
preſs us with concerning its changes and antiqui- 
ty.—It will be only doing Juſtice to theſe philoſo- 
phers to acknowledge, that they have collected, with 
amazing induſtry, almoſt every fact in the natural 
hiſtory of the carth that can ſerve to give plauſibi- 
lity to their conjectures. But ſtill their tacts, beſides 


the inconſiſtency of many of them, are hy far too ſcanty 


to warrant the concluſions which they have pretended 
to deduce from them. Sce the article EARTH 

The voice of profane hiſtory is far from being de- 
ciſive concerning the age of the world; nor is it to be 
expected that it ſhould, When the earth firſt aroſe 
into exiſtence, we can be at no loſs to conceive that 
mankind were not ſpectators of the event: and we 
may naturally imagine that the firſt human beings who 
occupied it, would be too much buſied in furniſhing 
themſelves with the immediate neceſlaries and the con- 
veniences of life, to think of curious reſearches into 
its origin, or even their own. Profane hiſtory is not, 
however, without accounts of the age of the earth 
and the origin of human ſociety ; but thoſe accounts are 
various and contradictory.— Plato in his dialopne intit- 
led Critias, mentions his celebrated Atalantis to bave 


been buried in the ocean about 90 o years before 


the age in which he wrote. He aflerts it to have 
been well known to the Egyptian prieſis and to the 
cotemporary inhabitants of Attica. The learned world, 
indeed, generally agree in regarding his accounts of 
that iſland as a fiction, which the author himſelf did 
not delign to be underſtood in any other light: ſome, 
however, are more credulons, and others po fo far as 
acknowledpe doubts ; and, if the exiftence of ſuch an 
ifland, at a period ſo diſtant, be admitted as a fact 
worthy of any credit, the age of the world may be 
reckoned as at leaſt confiderably more than 12,00 


years. The pretenfons of the Chineſe repreſent the 


world as ſome hundreds of thouſands of years older: 
and we are alfo told “that the attronomicat records 
of the ancient Chaldzans carried back the origin of 
ſociety to a very remote period; no lefs than 472,000 
years. The Egyptian prieſts reckoned between Me- 
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Creation. arc ſo diſcordant, and ſo ſlenderly ſupported by cvi- 
—— —¾: den-c, that we cannot hcſnate to reject them all as 


The era of 


falſe ; the fables of hiſtorians ſcarce merit fo much at- 
teution as the hypotheſes of philoſophers. 
When trom profane we turn iv ſacred hiſtory, we 


the creation ina / realonably exprct inore accurate and more cre- 
as ſtated in dible information rvonceriiing the antiquity of the 


profane 


hiſtory. 


globe. As the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures 
is ſo inconroveriibly efiahiiſhed, wherever they al- 
ford evidence concerning any tact, that evidence mult 
be regarded as deciſive. A fact ſo important as the 
preſent may be thought highly worthy of a place in 
them. Unfortunately, however, even the ſacred wri- 
tings do not fix the arca of the creation with ſufficient 
accaracy; they leave us, in ſome wcalure, at a loſs 
Whether to extend what they ſay concerning that era 
to the whole contents of created ſpace, or io confite 
it to our carth and its inhabitants: different copies 
give diſlereut dates, and even in the ſame copy, different 
parts relating the ſame events, either dilagrec or do 
not {pcak decitively with regard to the length of the 
time in which they pallcd, —la the beginning of the 
th chapter of the nrſt book of Kings, the time 
which elapſed between the departure of the children 


of Iſracl from Egypt, aud the period at which Solo- 


1101 Jaid the foundation of his tewplc, is ſaid to have 
been 480 years: Andinthe book of Judges again, 


+ Univerſal the age of all the patriarchs amounts to 592 years, f 
it. vol. i. The Hebrew copy of the bible, which we Chriitians 


Preface, 


ſtian era, 


cred volume, differing in the ditferent copics. 


for good reaſons contider as the moſt authentic, dates 
the creation of the word 3944 years before the Chri- 
The Samaritan bible, again, fixes the era 
of the creation 4305 years before the birth of Chriſt. 
And the Greek .traiiflation, known by the name of 
the Septuagint verſion of the bible, gives 5270 as the 
number of the vears which intervened between thoſe 
two periods, As many other different calculations of 
the years contained in the ſame intermediate ſpace of 
time, might be formed upon other dates in the ſa- 
By 
comparing the various dates in the ſacred writings, 
examining how theſe have come to diſagree and to 
be diverſified in different copies, endeavouring to re- 
concile the moſt authentic profane with ſacred chro- 
nology, and cking out deficiency of dates and ev1- 
dence with conjecture ; ſome ingenious men have form- 
ed ſchemes of chronology, plauſible indeed, but not 


| ſupported by ſufficient authorities, which they would 


gladly perſuade us to receive in preference to any of 
thole abovementioned. Uſher makes out from the 
Hebrew bible 4004 years, as the term between the 
creation and the birth of Chriſt ; Joſephus, according 
to Dr Wills and Mr Whiſton, makes it 4658 years; 
and M. Pezron, With the help of the Septuagint, ex- 
tends it to 5872 years, Utlher's ſyſtem is the moſt 
generally reccived. | 

But though theſe different ſyſtems of chronology 
are ſo inconſiſtent and ſo flenderly ſupported, yet 
the differences among them are ſo inconliderable in 
compariſon with thoſe which ariſe before us when we 
contemplate the chronology of the Chineſe, the Chal- 
deans, and the Egyptians, and they agree ſo well 
with the general information of authentic hiſtory and 
with the appearances of nature and of ſociety, that 
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they may be conſidered as nearly fixing the true pe- 
riod of the creation of the carth. | 
Profanc hiſtory” cannot be expected to contain an 
account of the firit cvents which paſſed atter the crea- 
tion of the ſubſtances of which the univerle conſiſts. 
The coujcctures of ancient philoſophers on this ſub- 


ject cannot merit attention; for vague tradition, and taincdſrom 


the appearaiices of nature, the only data on which 
they could procced in forming their conjectures, could 
admit of no fair inductions concerning thole events; 
and beides, inſtead of liſtening to tradition, or exa- 
nining the appearances ot nature, they generally con- 
ſulted imagination, and imagination alone, on ſuch oc- 
calions. 
bat from the ſacred writings. From them we may 
expect hiitorical information, not to be obtained from 
any other ſource. What they communicate is com- 
muuicated on divine authority ; and it is only on ſuch 
authority WE Call receive ally Accounts concerning the 
creation, | 

A tew hints in the book of job, aflord the carlieſt 


the creation of the world. Where waſt thou when 
I laid the foundations of the carth, when the morning 
liars ſang together, and all the ſons of God ſhouted 
forjuy * ?7? © Behold, he put no truſt in his ſervants, and 
his angels he charged with folly f.“ And unto man, 
(or to Adam), he ſaid, Behold, the fear of the Lor. 
is wiſdom, and to depart from cvil is underſtanding 4.“ 
Tneſe pallages rather hint at than rclate facts. 
it has been inferred from them, that there were ſtars 
in the firmament, and angels in heaven, before the for- 


Creation. 
PD 


yy” 
No infor- 
mation on 
this head 
to be ob- 


auy other 
ource but 
ſacred hi- 
ſtory. 


Here, therefore, we have nothing to hope 


6 


Hints con- 
information to be found in the ſcriptures concerning cerning the 


creation in 


the Look cf 


Job. 
* Chap, 


xXXXViii. 


ver. 4 & 5. 


+ Ch. iv. 
ver. 18. 


But f Ch. xxviii, 


ver. 28. 


mat ion of our globe; that angels as well as man have 


fallen; and that other injunctions, beſides that of ab- 
Raining from the forbidden fruit, were laid on Adam 
when he was firſt placed in Paradiſc ||. If the inter- 


pretation be admitted as juſt, the firſt of theſe facts 


may be conſidered as forming, as it were, a point with 


| Milne": 
Lectures, 
Lect. J. 


which our knowledge of the works of the Deity com- 


mences : the period of time at which the ſecond event 


took place is not ſpecified ; and the precept to Adam 


muſt no doubt have be becnuttered after he was formed 


and inſpired with intelligence. Yet with regard to the 


firſt of the above quotations from the book of Job, the 
only one that is of importance to us at preſcut it muſt 
be acknowledged, that it has been differently under- 
ftood, The morning ſtars might ſing together, and 


the fons of God ſhout for joy, on account both of 


their own creation and of the creation of the earth at 
one time; and yet Job, having been himſelf made a 


conſcions being at a much later period, not be able to 


tell where he was at that era of cxulting gratitude and 
congratulation. 


= 


Moſes relates that * in the beginning God created 


8 
Moſaic ac- 


the heavens and the earth. And the earth (continues count of 
he) was without form and void; and darkneſs was the cre- 


upon the face of the deep : and the ſpirit of God mo- 
ved upon the face of the waters. And God ſaid, Let 
there be light, and there was light, And God ſaw 
the light, that it was good: and God divided the 
light from the darknels. And God called the light day, 
and the darkneſs he called night : and the evening and 
the morning were the firſt day.”” During five ſucceed- 
ing days the work of creation was carricd on, On 
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ation. 
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CRE 
Creation, the ſecond day, a firmament was made to ſeparate the 


Vaters, and that firmament called heaven: on the third 
day, the waters were collected into ſeas, and the land 


and trees aud other plants: on the fourth day, lights 
were made to appear in the firmament : to enlighten 
the earth, to divide the day from the night, and to 
diſtinguita time into ſeaſons and years : on the fifth 
day, the ſeas were peopled with whales and other fiſhes, 
and the air with fowls: on the ſixth day, the carth was 
furniſhed with reptiles and quadrupeds of all Kinds; 
and on the ſame day, Ae firſt human pair, the proge- 
nitors of all the human race, were created in God's 
, OWN image. | ; . | 
Diffcultiess Some difficulties occur in comparing this account of 
occurring the creation with the laws which appear at pretent to 


in the above regulate the ſyſtem of nature. We find it hard to con- 
accouit. 
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ence of the ſun, could experience the vicifſuude of day 
and night ; and are aſtoniſhed at the rapidity with 
which trees and herbage firſt overſpread its ſurface. 


e 


ſorm and void, and the operation of the ſpirit of God 
on the face of the waters, are equally myſterious. 

Attempts Some ingenious men have cagerly laboured to re- 
to ſolve move theſe difficulties. Among theſe is Dr Burnet, 
thoſe diffi- whoſe theory of the earth has now been long conſider- 
cultic- ed as fanciful and ill-founded. He ſuppoſes all the 
8 Burnet's ccleſtial bodies, even the fun and all the other planets 
net)? of the ſolar ſyſtein, to have exiſted long before the 
earth. The chaos on which the ſpirit of God moved, 
conliſted, according to him, of the firſt principles from 
which all terreſtrial bodies have been formed. When 
thoſe laws by which the material world is regulated 
firſt began to operate on the maſs, he ſuppoſcs that 
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centre, and there form a ſolid ball. Around this ſolid 
ball two ſpecics of particles would ſtill float together in 
confuſion. Of theſe he thinks one, being more vola- 
tile, wonld by degrees make its eſcape from the other, 
would leave it (till recumbent on the ſolid centre, and 
ſpread around it in an atmoſphere, The middle ſtra- 
tum he compoſes of aqueous and oleaginous fluids ; 
and he makes no doubt, that after the air had made 
its eſcape, the levity of the oleaginons fluids would 
enable them to riſe above the aqueous, and diſpoſe 
themſclves next the ſurface of the liquid maſs. On 
them he ſuppoſes the impure atmoſphere to have then 
depoſited a quantity of terrene particles, fufficient to 
form, by intermixture with the oils, a thick cruſt of 
rich earth for the production of plants and herbage, 
and to afford an habitation to animals. This delicate 
ſhell he was careful not to furrow with ſeas or load with 
mountains; either of theſe would have reduced all to 
confuſion. Such is /zs earth; and after moulding it 
with ſo much ingenuity, and into ſo happy a form, he 
contents himſelf, without venturing to uſe the ſame 
freedoms with the remaining part of Moſes's account 
10 Of the creation, | 

Obje&tions But Moſes affords nothing that can be with any 
to Dr Bur- propriety uſed in the foundation of ſuch a theory: he 
net' theo- tells not whether the chaos conſiſted of thoſe terrene, 
x and aqueous, and oleaginous, and atrial particles which 
Dr Burnet finds in it; he confines not the ſeas within 
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from which the waters retired cauſed to produce graſs 


ceive how the earth, while yet a ſtranger to the inffu- 


The condition of matter when the earth was without 


its grofſſer and heavier parts would fink towards the 


CRE. 

a cruſt of earth; nor does he inform us that the Creation. 
ſcenery of nature Was not diverſified by hills and —w—_— 
vales. Beſides, the author of this theory has, without 
any evidence, ſuppoſed matter to have been originally 
under,the influence of laws very different from thoſe by 

which it is at preſent regulated. Oil, indeed, while 

fluid, floats adove water: but in a concrete ſtate, it 

ſinks in water like other ſolid bodies. If reduced in- 

to that ſlate by combination with terrene matters, ſuf- 


ficient to render the mixture proper for the nouriſhment 


and production of vegetables; its ſpecific gravity will 

be ſtill greater, and it will conſequently fink ſo much 

the ſooner, How a concrete ſubſtance, conſiſting of 

carth and oil, could float on water, appears an incxpli- 

cable enigma. But we need not here tak farther 

pains in combating and triumphing over this theory, 

which has long ſince fallen and ſunk to its grave. 17 
Mr Whiſton treats both the ſcriptures and the Mr Whi- 

laws of nature with greater reverence, Yet he cer- ſton's theo- 

tainly involves himſelf in no trifling difficulties in at- ry. 

tempting to folve thoſe which Moſes preſents. He 

ſuppoſcs the ſun, moon, and ſtars to be all more an- 


cient than the carth. The chaos from which the earth 
was formed, he repreſents as having been originally 


the atmoſphere of a comet. The ſix days of the crea- 
tion he would perſuade us to believe equal to ix of 


our years: for he is of opinion, that the earth did not 


revolve daily round its axis, but oply annually round 
its orbit, till after the fall of man. | | 
On the firſt day or year, therefore, the more pon- : 
derous parts of the chaos were according to this theory 
conglomerated into an orb of earth, the chinks and in- 
terſtices over that orb filled up with water, and the ex- 
terior part or atmoſphere rarctied, ſo as to admit ſome 
faint glimmering of the rays of the ſun. | 
On the ſecond day, the atmoſphere was diffuſed to 


its due extent around the earth, and reduced to a de- 


gree of rarity and purity which rendered it ſtill more 
ſuitable for the tranſwiſſion of light; the earth was 
ſtill more conſolidated ; and the waters being almoſt 
entirely excluded from the interſtices which they be- 
fore occupied, were partly ſpread over the ſurface of 
the carth, and partly raiſed in vapour into the atmo» 
ſphere or firmament. 

On the third day, the earth's ſurface became fo ir- 
regular, in one place riſing into hills, in another ſink- 
ing into vales, as to cauſe the waters, which were be- 
fore equally diffuſed, to collect into ſeas and lakes, 
leaving large tracts of ground unoccupied. And no 


ſooner was a part of the earth's ſarface left bare by 


the waters, than the general influence of the ſun pro- 
duced on it a rich covering of herbage, and all the 
different ſpecies of vegetables. 5 5 
On the fourth day, the eartli was rendered ſubject 
to the regular influence of the ſun, moon, and ſtars. 
On the fifth day or year, things were lo far advan- 
ccd, that fiſhes and fowls were now produced from the 
waters. ” 1 ya 
On the fixth day was the earth furniſhed with ani- 
mals; and the lord of all the other animals, man, was 
now created. | 12 
Such is Mr Whiſton's account of the phenomena of Objectiors 
the Moſaic creation. But he likewiſe aſſumes much to Mr Wbi- 
more than can be reaſonably granted. The atmo. fton's the- 
ſpbgre “. 


Creation. ſphere of 4 comet could not well be the primitive chaos; 
IE it is not an obſcure, but a pellucid fluid; and its exterior 
ſtrata, if of the ſame nature with the matterof our earth, 
maſt be ſcorified by its near approaches to the ſun, 
lad the carth not begun to moye round its axis till 
aſter the work of creation was complercd, the im- 
moderate degrees of heat and cold which its different 
parts would havealternatcly felt, would in all probabi- 
lity have proved fatal to both plants and animals, 
Lven the moſt artful interpretation of Moſcs's words 
cannot repreſent him as meaning to inform us that the 
ſyn and moon were created at different periods. But 
philoſophy will ſcarce permit us to imagine that the 
moon was formed before the earth. And therefore 
we cannot upon good grounds agree with Mr Whiſton, 
that the creation of the earth was later than that of 
1z the other bodies of the ſolar ſyſtem. 
M-d-1,uc's Amony, others who have endeavourcd to explain the 
theory and original formation of the earth, and the changes which 
_ objeRtions, it has underpone, is M. de Luc. This coſmologiſt, like 
Mr Whiſton, thinks that the days of the creation were 
much longer periods of time than our preſent days. 


fore the Moſaic creation ; but began at that era to ex- 
perience new changes, and to be regulated by new 
laws ; that all the different events deſcribed by Moſes 
in his hiſtory of the creation, actually took place in the 
order in which he relates them; but that Moſes's days 
are indefinite ſpaces of time, which muſt have been 
very long, but of which we cannot hope to aſcertain 


the preciſe length. Theſe are ingenious conjectures ; 


but they donot appear neceſſary, nor are they juſtified 
by facts, For a fuller and more cloſe inveſtigation of 
this parc of the ſubject, we mult refer to the article 
KARTH : and ſhall now cloſe the preſent article with a 


ſhort explanation of what appears to us the moſt na- 


tural way of underſtanding Moſcs's account of the 

: creation. | 1 
„Hulu. Hin. It has been conjectured“, with great probability, 
vol. i. p. 25. that the creation of which Moſes is the hiſtorian, was 
neither confined to the carth alone, nor cxicnded to 
the whole univerſe. The relation which all the pla- 
nets of the ſolar ſyſtem bear to the ſame illuminating 
| body countenances the conjecture, that they, together 
with the luminary by which they are enlighiened, were 
all created at one period: but it would perhaps be to 
conceive too meanly of the benevolence, wiſdom, and 
active power of the Deity to ſuppoſe that belore that 
period theſe had never been excrted in any work of 
ereation, Yet even here we have not demonſtrative 
cyidence. | 
On the ſappoſition that the whole ſolar ſyſtem was 
created at once, which has at leaſt the merit of doing 
no violence to the narrative of Moſes, the creation of 
the fun and the other platicts may be underflood to 
have been carried on at the ſame time with the crea- 
tion of the earth. In that caſe, even in the courſe 
of the firſt day, though not longer than our preſcnt 
days, thoſe bodies might be reduced to ſuch order, 
and their relative motions fo far eſtabliſhed, as to be- 
gin the diſtinction between light and darkneſs, day and 

night. | 

On the ſecond day, we may naturally underſtand 


from Moſes's narrative, hat the atmoſphere was puri- 


fied, and the ſpecific gravities of aqucous vapour and 


CRE BF, 


He ſeems to think that the earth had exiſted long be- 


CRE 


atmoſpheric air ſo adjuſted, as to render the latter ca- Creation, 


pable of ſupporting the former. 


On the third day the waters were firſt collected into 


lakes and ſcas: but in what manner, we cannot well 
determine. Some call in the operation of earthquakes ; 
others tell us, that when the earth was firſt formed, 
the exterior ſtrata were, at different parts over its ſur- 
face, of different ſpecific gravities; and that the more 
ponderous parts new ſunk nearer the common ccntre, 
while the hghter parts ſtill remaining equally remote 
from it as before, formed iljands, continents, Bills, 
and mountains. But theſe are mere fancics; and vie 
have not facts to offer in theirſtead, On the latter patt 
of this day vegetables were canſed to ſpring np over 
the earth, Ther growth muſt have been much more 
rapid than we ever bchold it now: but by what parti- 
cujar act of ſupernatural power that might be effected, 
we ſhould in vain inquire. | 

On the ſourch day the ſun, moon, and ſtars, were made 


to appear. But according to the conjecture which we 


have mentioned as plauſible, though without aſcribing 
to it the evidence of certain truth, thoſe heaycnly bo- 
dies are to be conſidered as having been created before 
this day. But they might now begin to exert their 
full influence on the earth in the ſame manner as they 
have ſince continued to do. 2 

The ſercation of the inanimate world was now finiſh- 
ed, and the carth prepared for the reception of ani- 
mals. On the fifth day, therefore, were the living 
inhabitants of the air and the waters created, 

On the ſixth day the inferior animals inhabiting the 
earth were firſt created ; and after that, the whole work 
was crowned by the creation of a male and female 
of the human ſpecies, To the account of the crea- 
tion of the animals, nothing certain can be added in 
explanation of Moſes's narrative. No more but one 
pair of the human ſpecics were at firſt created: the 
ſame occovomy might poſſibly be obſerved in the crea- 
tion of the inferior animals. | 

CREBILLON (Proſper Joliot de), a French wri- 
ter of tragedy, and uſually ranked after Corncille and 
Racine, was born at Dijon in 1674. He was oripi- 
nally deſtined to the profeſſion of the law, and placed 
at Paris with that view; but the impetuoſity of his 
paſſions rendering him unfit for buſineſs, he was ur- 
ged by ſome friends, who diſcerned very well his na- 
tural turn, to attempt dramatic com poſitions. He 
complied, but not till after many refuſlals ; and gave 
at length a tragedy, which met with great ſuc- 


ceſs. He then marched on in the carcer he had be- 


gun, but was checked by a fit of love for an apothe- 
cary's daughter; which fit of love ended in marriage. 
His ſather, doubly enraged at his fon for thus ſurren- 


dering himſelf to the two demons of love and poctry, 
dihinherited him; but falling ſick ſome years after, in 


1707, he re-cſtabliſied him in all his rights, and died. 
Crebillon was, however, littc better for his acquiſi— 
tions, the greateſt part being probably waſted before 


they came; and thus, though high in fame and at the 


prime of life, he ſtill continued poor. He loſt his wife 
in 1711, and fortune long frowned upon him, till at 
laſt he obtained a place in the French academy, and 
the employment of cenſor of the police, He was af- 
terwards in good circumſtances, and happy to the end 
of his life, which was a very long one; for he did not 

| | dic 
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Crecy die till 1762, aged 83, He was mach regretted and 


lamented, as old as he was; being a very worthy man, 


Credit. and poſſeſſed of many and great virtues, He was of a 


remperament extremely robuſt, without Which he could 
not have held out ſo long; for he eat prodigiouſly, 
2nd continued to the laſt ſo to do. He ſlept little, 
and lay as hard as if upon the floor ; not trom any 
pious principle of mortitying, but becauſe he Iiked it. 
He was always ſurrounded with about 3o dogs and 
cats; and uſed to ſmoak a good deal of tobacco, to 
keep his room ſweet againſt their exhalations. When- 
cyer he was ill, he uied to manage himſelf according 
to his own fancy and feelings; for he always mace a 
jeſt of phyſic and phyſicians. He was a dealer in 
bons mots. Being aſked one day in full company, which 
of his works he thought the beſt? „“I don't know 


(ſays he) which is my beſt production; but this (point- | 


ing to his ſon) is certainly my werft.“ 
.CRECY, Catscvy, or CREsSY., Sce CREssY. 
CREDENTIALS, letters of recommendation and 
power, eſpecially ſuch as are given to ambaſſadors or 


public miniſters, by the prince or ſtate that ſends them 


to foreign courts. | 
CREDIBILITY, a ſpecics of evidence, leſs indeed 
than abſolute certainty or demonitration, but greater 


than mere poſſibility ; it is nearly allied to probability, 


and ſeems to be a mean between poſſibility and de- 
monſt rat ion. | 
CREDIT, in commerce, a mutual truſt or loan of 


merchandize or money, on the reputation of the pro- 


bity and ſolvability of a dealer. 

Credit is either public or private. Every trader 
ought to have ſome eſtate, ſtock, or portion of his 
own, ſaificient to carry on the trafic he is engaged in: 
they ſhould alſo keep their dealings within the extent 
of their capital, ſo that no diſappointment in their re- 
turns may incapacitate them from ſupporting their cre- 
dit, Yet traders of worth and judgment may ſome- 
times lie under the neceſſity of borrowing money for 
carrying on their buſineſs to the beſt advantage; but 


then the borrower ought to be ſo juſt to his own re- 


puta jon and to his creditors, as to be well aſſured that 
he has ſufficient eſtecks within his power to pay off his 
obligations in duc time. But if a trader ſhould bor- 
row money to the extent of his credit, and launch out 
into trade ſo as to employ it with the ſame freedom as 
if it was his own proper ſtock, ſuch a way of manage- 
ment is very precarious, and may be attended with 
dangerous conſequences. Merchants ought never to 
parchaſe their goods for exportation upon long credit, 
with intent to diſcharge the debt by the return of the 
{ame goods; for this has an injurious influence on trade 
ſeveral ways: and if any merchant has occaiion to 
make uſe of his credit, it ſhould always be for the 
borrowing of money, but never for the buying of 
goods; nor is the large credit given to wholeſale tra- 
ders a prudential or juſtifiable practice in trade. 

The public credit of a nation is ſaid to run high 
when the commodities of that nation find a ready vent, 
are ſold at a good price, and when dealers may be ſafe- 


ly rraſted with them: alfo when lands and honſes find 


ready purchaſers ;: when money is to be borrowed at 
2 low intereſt : when people think it ſafe and advan- 
tagcous to venture large ſtocks in trade; and when 
notes, mortgages, & c. will paſs for money. 
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Letters of Cxxbir, are thoſe given to perſons in 
whom a merchant, &c. can truit, to take moncy of 


| his correſpondent abroad, in caſe he happens to need 


it. 

CREDIT is alſo uſed for the currency which papers 
or bills have in the public or among dealers. In ihis 
ſenſe credit is ſaid to riſe, when, in negociating the 


Credit 


l 
Ctecch. 
—ů 


ſhares of the company, they are received and fold at 


prices above par, or the ſtandard of their firſt crea- 
tion. 


money, bills, &c. fall below par. | 


Diſcredit is oppoſed to credit, and is uſed where 


CREDIT was alſo anciently a right which lords had 
over their vailals ; conſiſting in this, that during a cer- 
tain time they might oblige them to lend them mo- 
ney. In this ſenſe, the Duke of Britanny had credit 
during fifteen days on his own ſubjects, and thoſe of 
the biſhop of Nantes; and the biſhop had the ſame 


credit or right among his ſubjects and thoſe of thut 


prince. 
CREDITON, a markei-town in Devonſhire, con- 
ſiderable for a good woollen manufactory : it is ſitua— 
ted about 9 miles north-weſt of Excter, in W. Long. 
3. 50. and N. Lat. 50. 50. | | . 

CREDITOR, a perſon to whom any ſum of mo- 
ney is due, either by obligation, promiſe, or other- 
wiſe. Sce DEsT. 5 

CREDULITY qenotes a weakneſs of mind, by 
reaſon of which a perſon yields his aflent to propoſt- 
tions or facts, before he has conſidered their evi- 
dence. 

CREECH (Thomas), eminent for his tranſlations 
of ancicnt authors both in proſe and verſe, was ſon of 
Thomas Creech, and born near Sherborne in Dorlez- 
ſhire in 1659. He was educatcd in grammar learning 


under Mr Curganven of Sherborne, to whom he after- 


wards dedicated a tranſlation of one of Theocritus's 
Idylliums; and entered a commoner of Wadham col- 
lege in Oxford in 1675, Wood tells us that his father 
was a gentleman ; but Giles Jacob ſays, in his Lives 
and characters of Engliſh Poets, that his parents cir- 
cumſtances not being {ſufficient to aftord him a liberal 


education, his diſpoſition and capacity for learning 


raiſed him up a patron in Colonel Strangeways, whole 
generoſity ſupplied that defect. Be that as it will, 
Creech diſtinguiſhed himſelf much, and was account- 
ed a good philoſopher and poet, and a diligent ftudent, 
June 13. 1682. he took the degree of matter of arts, 
and not long aſter was elected probationer fellow of All- 
ſouls college ; to which, Jacob obſerves, the great repu- 
tation acquired by his tranſlation of Lucretius recom- 
mended him. Wood tells us, that upon this occaſion 
he gave ſingular proofs of his claſſical learning and 
philoſophy before his examiners. He alſo took the 


degree of B. D. on the 13th of March 1696. He 


now began to be well known by the works he pabliſh- 


ed; but Father Niceron obſerves, that they were of 


no preat advantage to his fortune, ſince his circumſtan- 


> 


ces were always indifferent. In 1699, having taken 


holy orders, he was preſented by his college to the li- 


ving of Welwyn in Hertfordſhire ; but this he had 


not long enjoyed before he put an end to his own life, 
The motives of this fatal cataſtrophe have been yari- 
ouſly repreſented. The author of the Nouvelles de la 
Republique des Leltres informs us, that in the year 1700 
Mr Creech fell in loye with a woman who treated him 


with 


Creed 


| 
Creeper. 
— — 
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with great neglect, though ſhe was complaiſant enough 
to ſcveral others. This affront he could not bear, and 
reſolVyed not to ſurvive it, Whereupon he ut hinſelf 
up in his ſtudy, where ke hanged himſelf about the 
end of ſune 1700, and was found in that circumſtance 
three days after, The Poetical Regiſter ſays nothing 
of the particular manner of his death, but only that 
he unſerinnately made away with himſelf in the year 
1721 ; and afcribes this fatal cataſtrophe of Mr Crecch's 
life to the moroſenets of his temper, which made him 


leſs eſteemed than his great merit deſerved, and enga- 


ped him in frequent auimoſities and diſputes upon that 
account. But from au original letter of Arthur Char- 
lett, preſerved in the Bodleiin library, it has lately 
been diſcovered, that this unhappy event was owing 
to a very different cauſe. There was a fellow colle- 
gian of whom Creech frequently borrowed money ; 


but repeating his applications too often, he met one 


day with ſuch a cold reception, that he retircd in a 


Manilius's Aſtronomicon. 


there are ſeveral other ancient forms and ſcattered 
remains of creeds to be met with in the primitive re- 


fit of gloomy diſguſt, and in three days was found 
hanging in his ſtudy, Creech's principal performances 
are, 1. A Tranflation of Lucretius. 2. A Tranfla- 
tion of Horace ; in which, however, he has omitted 
ſome ſew odes. 3. The Idylliums of Theocritus, with 
Rapin's Diſcourſe of Paſtorals. 4. A tranſlation of 
Beſides trauſlations of ſe- 
veral parts of Virgil, Ovid, and Plutarch; printed in 
diſferent collections. 

CREED, a brief ſummary of the articles of a Chri- 
ſtian's belief, 2 

The moſt ancient form of creeds is that which goes 
under the name of the apoſtolic creed: beſides this, 


cords of the church. The firſt is the form of apoſto- 


lical doctrine, collected by Origen ; the ſecond is a 
fragment of a creed preſerved by Tertullian; the third 


remains of a creed is in the works of Cyprian; the 
fourth, a creed compoſed by Gregory Thauwaturgus, 
for the uſc of his own church; the fifth, the creed of 
Lucian the martyr ; the ſixth, the creed of the apoſto- 
lical conſtitutions. Beſides theſe ſcattered remains of 
the ancient creeds, there are extant ſome perfect forms, 
as thoſe of Teraſalem, Ceſarea, Antioch, &c. 

The moſt univerſal creeds are, the AposTOLICAL, 
the ATHANASIAN, and the NICENE creeds. See theſe 


articles. 


Theſe three creeds are nſed in the public offices of 
the church of England; and ſubſcription to them is 
required of the clergy, and of diſſenting teachers pro- 


perly qualified by the toleration act, as the eighth ar- 


ticle declares that they way be proved by the fareſt 
teſtimonies of ſcripture, Es 

CREEK, a part of a haven, where any thing is 
landed from the fea. So many landing-places as there 
are in a harbour or port, ſo many creeks there are. 
It is alſo ſaid to be a ſhore or bank whereon the water 
beats, running in a ſmall channel from any part of the 
ſea ; from the Latin creprdo. This word is uſed in the 
ſtat. 4 Hen, IV. c. 20. and 5 Eliz. c. 5. | 

CREENGLES. See CRISNGLE. | 

CREFPER, in ornithology. Ste CExTH14. 


Carre, in naval affairs, an inſtrument of iron 
reſembling a grappling, having a hand, and four hooks 
or claws. It is uſed to throw into the bottom of any 

| 2 
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river or harbour, with a rope faſtened to it, to hook Crellius 


CRE 


and draw up any thing from the bottom which may 
have been loſt. Sce Plate CL. 


_ CKELLIUS (John), a tamous Socinian, born in 3 
1590, in a village near Noremberg. In 1612 he went 


into Poland, where the Unitarians had a ſchool, in 
which he became profeſſor of divinity, and minifter 
at Crackow, where he died in 1632, aged 42. He 
was the author, 1, Of a famous Treatiſe againſt the 
Myſtery of the Trinity; 2. Commentaries on a part 
of the New Teſtament; and other works, All of 
them are ſcarce, | 

CREMA, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, capital of 
a diſtrict of the Milancſe, called from it Cremaſcs : it 
ſtands almoſt in the middle between Milan and Man- 
tua, in E. Long. 10. 15. and N. Lat. 45. 20. | 

CREMASTER, in anatomy, the name of a muſcle 


of the teſticle, of which there is one on cach ſide. Sce 


Ax ATOM, Table of the Muſcles, 
CREMATION 1s ſometimes uſcd for burning, par- 


ticularly when applied to the ancient cuſtom of burn- 
ing the dead. This cuſtom is well known to have 
prevailed among moſt caſtern nations, and continued 


with their deſcendants after they had peopled the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. Hence we find it prevailing 
in Greece, Italy, Ganl, Britain, Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, till Chriſtianity aboliſhed it. 
CREMONIA (anc. geog.), a Roman colony, with 


municipal rights, ſettled beyond the Po, below the 


confluence of the Addua, on the report of Hannibal's 
march into Italy (Polybius): a town at this day ſtill 
maintaining its name and Houriſhiug ſtate, 


the civil wars of Auguſtus (Virgil). In the war with 
Vitellius, it was deſtroyed by the partizans of Veſpa- 
ſian; but was ſoon after rebuilt by the muniticence of 
the citizens and exhortations of Veſpaſian, (Tacitus). 
Now capital of the Cremoncſe, in the duchy of Mi- 
lan. E. Long. 10. 30. Lat. 45. 
CRENAT ED, in botany. See BorA x- Index. 
CRENELLE, or IMBATTIL.ED, in heraldry, is uſed 
when any honourable ordinary is drawn, like the bat- 
tlements on a wall to defend men from the enemies 
ſhot. This attribute belongs to the arms of ſuch as 


have defended caſtles for their prince or country, or 


of ſuch as are ſkilled in architecture. 
CRENOPHYLAX, in antiquity, a mapiſtrate of 

Athens, who had the inſpection of fountains, 
CREODIBA, in the cuſtoms of the middle age, a 


_ robbery and murder committed in a wood, where the 


body of the perſon killed was burnt in order to pre- 
vent any diſcovery of the crime. The word, ſays 
Wendelinus, is compounded of cruy and dives, that 
Is, „ wood-robbers.'”” 

CREOLES, a name given to the families deſcend- 
ed from the Spaniards who firſt ſettled at Mexico in 
America, Theſe are much more numerous than the 
Spaniards properly to called, and the Mulattoes, which 
two other ſpecies of inhabitants they diſtinguiſh; and 
are excluded from all conſiderable employments. 

CRUEON, king of Corinth, was fon of Syſiphus. 
He promiſed his daughter Glance to Jaſon, who had 


repudiated Medea. To revenge the ſucceſs of her rival, 


Medea ſent her for a preſent a gown covered with poi- 
ſon, Glance put it on, and was ſeized with ſudden pains. 
Her 


| It was an 
opulent and mercantile city; but ſuffered greatly in 


l 
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ments. The houſe alio was conſumed by the fire, 


Crepita- and Crecon and his family ſhared Glaucc's fate. 
Cx ko, ſon of Menœtius, was father of Jocaſta, 


the wife and mother of Ocdipus. At the death of 
Laius, who had married Jocaſta, Creon aſcended the 


vacant throne of "Thebes. As the ravages of the 


Sphynx were intolerable, Creon oftered his crown and 
daughter in marriage to him who could cxplain the 
enizmas which the monſter propoſed. Ocdipus was 


happy ia his explanations, and he aſcended the throne 


of Thebes and marricd Jocaſtz without Knowing that 
ſhe was his mother, and by her he had two ſons, Poly- 
nices and Etcorles. Theſe two ſons mutually agreed 
after their father's death to reign in the kingdom cach 
2 year alternately. Etecocles firſt aſcended the throne 
by right of ſeniority ; but when he was once in power 


he refuſed to reſign at the appointed time, and his 


brother led againſt him an army of Argives te ſupport 
his right, The war was decided by a fingle combat 
between the two brothers 
ther, and Creon aſcended the throne till Leodamus 
the ſon of Etcocles ſhould be of a ſufiicient age to aſ- 
ſame the reins of government, In his regal capacity 


he commanded that the Argives, and more particular- 
Iy Polynices, who was the cauſe of all the bloodſhed, 


ſhould remain unburied. If this was in any manner 
diſobeyed, the offenders were to be buried alive, An- 
tigone the ſiſter of Polynices tranſgreſſed, and was ac- 
cordingly puniſhed. Hæmon the ſon of Creon, who 
was paſlionately fond of Antigone, killed himſelf on 


her grave, when his father refuſed to grant her par- 


don. Creon was afterwards killed by Theſeus, who 
had made war with him becauſe he refuſed burial to 
the Argives. N 3% ä 
CREPANCE, in the manege, a chop or cratch in 
a horſe's leg, given by the ſpunges of the ſhoes of one 


of the hinder feet croſſing and ſtriking againſt the o- 
ther hinder foot. This cratch degenerates into an 


ulcer. 
CREPIDAX, among the Romans, a kind of ſlip- 
pers or ſhoes, which were always worn with the pal. 
lium, as the calcei were with the tega. | 
CREPIS, HaWK-WEED : A genus of the polygamia 
ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Compoſitæ. The receptacle is naked; the 


calyx calyculated with deciduous ſcales; the pappus 


feathery and ſtalked. There are 14 ſpecies, moſt of 
them herbaccous annuals, riſing to the height of a 
foot or a foot and an half; and having their branches 


terminated by ligulated compound red and yellow 


flowers. Theſe are very large, and conſiſt of many 
flat florets ſpread over one another imbricatim, and 
when fully blown appear as if radiated. They are 
very conſpicuous and beautiful: and appear in June, 


July, and Augnſt. They are ſucceeded by plenty of 


ſced, which, if permitted to ſcatter on the ground, 

wil} produce a number of young plants without fur- 

ther trouble. | | 
CREPITATION, that noiſe which ſome ſalts 

make over the fre in calcination, called alſo J:tona- 

tion, 

CrEPITATION is alſo uſed in ſurgery, for the noiſe 


made by the ends or picces of bones, when the ſur- 
Vor. V. 


1 


Creon Her body took fire, and ſhe expired in the greateſt tor- 


ſphere. 
They both killed one ano- 


CRE 
geon moves a limb to aſſure himſcit by his ear of the 
cxiſtence of a fracture. 

 CREPUNDIA, in antiquty, a term uſed to ex- 
preſs ſuch things as were expoted along with children, 
as rings, jewels, &c. ſerving as tokens whereby they 
afterwards might be known. 
 CREPUSCULDUM, in aſtrozomy, twilight; the 
time from the firſt dawn or app-arance of the morn- 
ing to the riling of the ſun ; and again, between the 
ſctting of the ſun and the laſt remains of day. 

Papias derives the word from creperns ; which, he 


ſ1ys, ancicntly ſignified uncertain, doubtful, q. d. a du 


bious light. The crepuſculam is uſually computed to 
begin and end when the ſun is about 18 degrees below 


the horizon; for then the ſtars of the Oxth magnitude 


diſappear in the morning, and appear in the evening. 
It is of longer duration in the ſolſtices than in the e- 
quinoxes, and longer in an oblique than in a right 


The crepuſcula are occaſioned by the ſun's rays re— 


fracted in our atmoſphere, and reflected from the par- 
ticles thereof to the eye. Sec TWIII CHI. 


CRESCENT, the new moon, Which, as it begins 
to recede from the ſan, ſhows a little rim of light, 


terminating in points or horns, Which are ſtill in- 


creaſing till it become full and round in the oppo- 
ſition, The word is formed from cre/co, © I grow.“ 
The term is alſo uſed for the ſame figure of the 
moon in its wane or decreaſe, but improperly ; be- 
cauſe the points or horns are then turncd towards 
the weſt, whereas they look to the eaſt in the juſt 
creſcent, | 
CRESCENT, in heraldry, is a bearing in form of a 
half moon. The Ottomans bear ſinople, a creſcent 


montant, argent. 


The creſcent is frequently uſed as a difference in 
coat-armour, to diſtinguiſh it for that of a ſecond bro» 
ther or junior family. 


The tigure of the creſcent is the Turkiſh ſymbol ; 


Crepundia 
{ 
Creſcent, 
— — 


or rather is that of the city Byzantium, which bore 


this device from all antiquity ; as appears from medals 
ſtruck in honour of Auguſtus, Trajan, &c, 

The creſcent is ſometimes montant, i. e. its points 
look towards the top of the chief, which is its moſt 
ordinary repreſentation ; whence ſome contend, that 
the creſcenr, abſolutely ſo called, implies that ſi- 


tuation; though other authors blazon it montant, 
when the horns are towards the dexter-ſide of the 


eſcutcheon, in which poſition others call it zncroiſſaxt, 
Creſcents are ſaid to be adfſed, when their backs 
or thickeſt parts are turned towards each other; their 


points looking to the ſides of the ſhield. Creſcent in- 


verted, is that whoſe points look towards the hottom : 
turned creſcents, are placed like thoſe adoſſed; the dif- 


ference is, that all their points look to the dexter-ſide 


of the ſnield: conturned creſcents, on the contrary, look 
to the ſiniſter ſide; affrontedor appointed creſcents, are 
contrary to the adoſled, the points looking towards 
each other, | 

CRESCENT is alſo the name of a military order, in- 
ſtituted by Renatns of Anjou, King of Sicily, &c. in 
1443; ſa called from the badge or ſymbol thereof, a 
creſcent of gold enamelled. What pave occaſion to 
this eſtabliſhment was, that Renatus took for his de- 


vice a creſcent, with the word a, praiſe, which, in 


3 X the 


Cre {01m 
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— — 


ar Iſlands. 


(ing a pale yellow! 
vour, ſurrounding a great number of flat heart-ſhaped 


 ſhzes. 


brought him back to nature, 


CRE 


er nt the fty1s of rebus, makes /9z in creſcent, q. d. by ad- 


vancdiug in virtue, ane merits praiſe. 

CRESCENTIA, the CALABASH-TREE : A genus of 
the angioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia 
cia's of plants; aud in the natural method ranking 
under the 25th order, Putaminer, The calyx is bipar- 
the and equal; the corolla gibbous ; the berry pedi- 
cellated or italked, unilocular, and poly ſpermous; the 
ſceds bilocular. There are two ſpecies. | 

1. The cujetc, with oblong narrow leaves and a 
large oval fruit, is a native ot Jamaica and the Lee- 
It hath a thick trunk covered with a 
Wuitiſn bark, which riſes from 20 to 30 feet high, 
and at the top divides into many branches, forming a 
large and regular head, garniſhed with Icaves, which 
come out irregularly, ſometimes ſingle ; at other times 
many ariſc out of the ſame Knot: the flowers are pro- 
duced from the ſides of the large branches, and ſome- 
times from the trunk, ſtanding upon long footſtalks. 


They have but one petal, which is irregalar ; and they 


are of a greeniſh yellow colour, ſtriped and ſpotted 
with browu, Theſe are ſucceeded by very large fruit, 
genc rally ſpherical, ſometimes oval ; and at other times 
they have a contrated neck like a bottle; and are fo 
lirze, that when the pulp and ſeeds arc cleaned out, 
the ſhells will contain three piats or two quarts of li— 
quid. The fruit is covered externally with a thin ſKin 
of a greeniſh-yellow colour when ripe. When this is 
peeled off, there: N a hard ligneous ſhell, inclo- 

1 ſoft pulp of a tart unſavoury fla- 


ſceds. 2. The latifolia, or broad-leaved calabaſh, ſel- 


dom riſcs more than 15 or 20 fect high, with an up- 


right trunk, covered with a white ſmooth bark, ſend- 
ing out many Jateral branches at the top, garniſhed 
with leaves three inches in length, and one and a quar— 


ter broad, ranged alternately. The flowers come out 
as in the former ſpecies ; but are ſmaller, and of a 
deeper yellow colour, The fruit of this ſort is ſome- 


times round, ſometimes oval, but of very unequal 
Both theſe ſpecies are ealily propagated by 
{ceds; but the plants arc too tender to live in Bri- 
tain, unleſs they are conſtantly kept in a ſtove, 

The ſhells of calabaſhes are made uſe of for va— 
rions purpoſes. At Barbadoes, beſides drinking-cups 
and punch-bowls, there are made of them ſpoons, 
diſhes, and other utcuſils for the flaves. Some of theſe 
theils are $0 large, as to be capable of holding 15 pints 
of water. The pulp is ſeldom eaten, except by cattle 
in the time of drought. The wood, which is hard and 
{\nooth, is made into ſtools, chairs, and other furniture, 

CRESCIMBENI (John Maria), an Italian, was 
born at Macerata in Ancona, 1663. 
poetry and eloquence developed themſelves early, His 
verics at firſt had too much pomp and point; but re- 
lidiug in Rome, and reading the beſt Italian poets, 
He not only reformed 
himſelf, but undertook to reform bad taſte in general. 
From this motive he. projeQed the eſtabliſhment of a 


new academy, under the name of Arcadia; the mem- 


bers of which at firſt did not exceed 14, but after- 
wards in-reaſed much. They called themſelves the 
ſhepherds of Arcadia, and each took the name of ſome 
epherd and ſome place in that ancient kingdom. 
The founder of this ſociety was appointed the director 
of it in 1699, and held this honourable poſt 38 years ; 


: 
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His talents for 


e N E 
namely, to the year of his death, which happened in 
1728. Among a great number of works, in verſe and 
proſe, the principal is, An Hiſtory of the Italian 
Poetry, very much cſtcemed, and reprinted, 1731, at 
Venice, in ix volumes 4to. This kittory is accompa- 
nicd with a commentary, containing anecdutes of I- 
talian pocts, He publiſhed alſo an Hiſtory of the 
Academy of Arcadia, together with the Lives of 
the moſt illuſtrious Arcadians: and many other works. 
CRESCY, or CaESSsY. Sce CAESSY. 
CRESS, WATER-CRESS, or CRESSES, 
SEC SISYMERIUM. 
Jndian Cress, See TROPAEOLUM. 
CRESSY, a port town of Picardy in France, about 
44 miles ſouth of Calais, and 27 north- V eſt of Abbe- 


ville, remarkable on account of the victory obtained 


there over the French by Edward III. of England, in 
the year 1346. E. Long. 2. 0. N. Lat. 50 20. 


Edward having encountered and overcome many 


difficulties in his expedition, was at laſt ſo cloſely fol- 
lowed and haraſled by the French army, commanded 


by the King of France in perſon, that he determined 
to make a ſtand at this place, and to give his purſuers 
For this purpoſe he choſe his ground with Henry“ 


a check. 


in botany. 


Creſey 
lf 


Creſſy. | 
86 


great judgment, on the gentle declivity of a hill, with Z7ifory, 


firmneſs the approach of his enemies. The King of 
France, dreading nothing ſo much as the eſcape of the 
Engliſh, began the march of his great army from Ab. 


beville early in the morning, Auguſt 26. and continued 


it ſeveral hours with great eagerneſs, till he reccived 


intelligence that the Engliſh had halted at Creſſy, and 


were prepared to give him battle. He was adviſed at 
the ſame time not to engage that day, when his troops 
were much fatigued with their march, and in great 
diſorder ; and he was diſpoſed to have taken this ad- 
vice. But the diſcipline of theſe times was ſo imper- 
fect, that the orders given for halting were not obey- 


ed; and one corps of this mighty hoſt impelling ano- 


ther, they continued advancing till they came into 
the preſence of their enemies in much conſuſion. 
Edward had employed the forenoon of this import- 
ant day in drawing up his army in the moſt excellent 
order, in three lines. The firit line, which conſiſted 
of 800 men at arms, 4000 Engliſh archers, and 6co 
Welſh foot, was commanded by his young, amiable, 
and heroic ſon, the Prince of Wales, aſſiſted by the 
Earls of Warwick and Oxford, and ſeveral other 
noblemen. The ſecond line, compoſed of 800 men at 
arms, 4000 halbardiers, and 2400 archers, was led by 
the Earls of Arundel and Northampton; the laſt line, 
or body of reſerve, in which were 70o men at arms, 
5200 billmen, and 6000 archers, was ranged along the 
ſummit of the hill, and conducted by the King in per- 
ſon, attended by the Lords Moubray, Mortimer, and 
others. When the army was completely formed, Edward 
rode along the lines, and by his words and looks inſpired 
his troops with the moſt ardent courage and ſtrongeſt 
hopes of victory. He then commanded the cavalry to 
diſmount, and the whole army to fit down upon the 
graſs, in their ranks, and refreſh themſelves with nat, 
drink, and reſt. As ſoon as the French army came 
in view, they ſprung from the ground, full of ſtrength 
and ſpirit, and ſtood ready to receive them, 
The King of France, aſſiſted by the Kings of Bo- 
| hemia 


a thick wood in his rear, He ordered deep entrench- Vol. IV. 
ments to be made on each flank, and waited with P: 
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Creſſy. 
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hemia and Majorca, the Dukes of Lorraine and Sa- 
voy, and ſeveral other ſovereign princes, with the 
flower of the French nobility, laboured to reſtore ſome 
degree of order to his prodigious army, and dre it up 
alſo in three lines, but very indiſtinctly formed. The 
firſt live was commanded in chief by the King of Bo. 
hemia; the ſecond by the Karl of Alengon, the King 
of France's brother; and the third by Philip in 
perſon ; and each of theſe lines contained a preater 
number of troops than the whole Engliſh army. 


The battle of Creſſy was begun about three o'clock 


in the afternoon, Auguſt 26. by a great body of Ge- 
noeſe croſs-bowmen, in the French ſervice, who let fly 
their quarrels at too great a diſtance to do any execu- 
tion, and were preſently routed by a ſhower of arrows 


from the Engliſh archers. The Earl of Alengon, after 


trampling to death many of the flying Genoeſe, adyan- 
ced to the charge, and made a furious attack on that corps 
commanded by the Prince of Wales, The Earls of Arun- 


del and Northampton advanced with the ſecond line to 


ſuſtain the Prince, and Alengon was ſapported by as 
many troops as could crowd to his aſſiſtance, Here the 
battle raged tor ſome time with uncommon fury; and 
the Earl of Warwick, anxious for the fate of the day 


and the ſafety of the Prince, ſent a meſſenger to the 


King, intreating him to advance with the third line, 
Edward, who had taken his ſtand on a wind-mill on 


the top of the hill, from whence he had a full yiew of 


both armies, aſked the meſſenger, if his ſon was un- 
horſed, or wounded, or killed? and being anſwered, 
that the Prince was unhurt, and performed prodigies 
of valour, „Go then,“ ſaid he, “ and tell my fon 
and his brave companions, that I will not deprive them 
of any part of the glory of their victory.” This flat- 
tering meſſage being made known, inſpired the Prince 
and his troops with redoubled ardour ; and the king 


of Bohemia, the Earl of Alengon, and many other 


great men, being lain, the whole firſt and ſecond lines 


of the French army were put to flight. 


diſinayed at the ſlaughter of his troops, and the fall of 


ſo many princes, advanced to the charge with the line 


under his immediate command. But this budy ſoon 
ſhared the ſame fate with the other two; and Philip, 
after having been unhorſed, and wounded in the neck 
and thigh, was carried off the field by John de Hai- 
nault, and fled with no more than five knights and 
about 60 ſoldiers in his company, of all his mighty 
army, which at the beginning of the battle conſiſted of 
more than 120,000 men. Such was the famous vic- 


tory of Creſſy, the greateſt ever gained by any King 


of England. After the battle, the King flew into the 


arms of the Prince of Wales, and graſpinz him to his 
boſom, cried in an ecſtacy of joy, My dear ſon, you 


have this day ſhowed yourſelf worthy of the knight- 
hood which you lately received, and of the crown for 


which you have ſo bravely. fought; perſevere in your 


honourable courſe.” The Prince, as modeſt as he 
was brave, ſank down on his knees, his face covered 
with bluſhes, and begged his father's bleſſing. Ed- 
ward continued with his army at Creſſy three days, em- 
ployed in numbering and burying the dead. The 
French had left on this bloody ſcene the King of Bo- 
hemia, 11 other princes, 80 bannerets, 1200 knights, 
1500 gentlemen, 4009 men of arms, and 30,000 other 
ſoldiers. 


B 


the ſeveral branches of a family. 


Philip, un- 


NE 


CREST), in armoury, denotes the uppermoſt part 
of an armoury ; or that part riſing over the caix or 


helmet.—Next tothe mauile, ſays Guilliin, the creſt or 


coguizance claims the higheit place, being ſcated on 
the molt eminent part of the helmet; yet 10 as to ad- 
mit an interpolition of ſome eſcrol, wreath, chapcau, 
crown, &c. 

The ancient warriors wore creſts to ſtrike terror in 
their enemies, as the fight of the ſpoils of animals they 
had killed; or to give them the more formidable mien, 
by making them appear taller, &c. 

In the ancient tournaments, the cavaliers had plumes 
of feathers, eſpecially thoſe of oftriches and herons, 
for their creſts; theſe tufts they called p/umarts; and 
were placed in tubes, on the tops of high caps or 
bonnets. Some had their creſts of leather ; others of 
parchment, paſteboard, &c. paintcd or varniſhed, to 
keep out the weather; others of ſteel, wood, &c. on 
which were ſometimes repreſented a member or ordi- 
nary of the coat; as, an cagle, flenur-de-lys, &c. but 
never any of thoſe called honourable ordinaries, as pale, 


feſſe, &c. The creſts were changcable at pleaſare ; 
being reputed no other than as an arbitrary device or 


ornament, | | 
Herodotus attributes the riſe of creſts to the Ca- 


Creſt 
| 

Crete, 

Wy | 


rians, who firſt bore feathers on their caſks, and paint- 


ed figures on their bucklers ; whence the Perſians call- 
ed them cocks, | „ | 

The creſt is eſteemed a greater mark of nobility 
than the armoury, as being borne at tournaments ; 10 
which none were admitted till they had given proof 
of their nobility. Sometimes it ſerves to diſtinguith 
It has alfo ſerved, 


on occaſion, as the diſtinguiſhing badge of factions, 


Sometimes the creſt is taken from the device ; but 
more uſually it is formed of ſome piece of the arms: 
thus, the emperor's creſt is an eagle; that of Caſtile, 
a caſtle, &c. 
houſes of Brunſwick and Cologne have done, do not 
change their creſts; the firſt ſtill retain the horſe, and 
the latter the mermaid, 

CREST, in heraldry, the figure placed above the 
helmet in an atchievement. Sec HERALDRY. 


Families that exchange arms, as the 


Ckksr- fallen, a fault of an horſe, when the upper 


part of his neck, called the creſi, hangs to one tide : 


this they cure by placing it upright, clipping away the 


ſpare ſkin, and applying plaſters to keep it in a proper 
polinone | L 


CRETA,or CHar.x, in natural hiſtory. See Chalk. 


CRETE, one of the largeſt iſlands in the Meditet © 


ranean, lying between 22 and 27 degrees of caſt lon- 


gitude, and between 35 and 36 degrees of north lati- 


tude. According to Strabo, this iſland is 287 miles 
in length; and according to Pliny, 270; and according 
to Scylax; 312. As to its breadth, it is not, as Pliny 
obſerves, above 55 miles where wideſt; whence it was 
ſtyled, as Stephanus obſerves, the Long Ifland. It 
has the Archipelago to the north, the African ſea to 


the ſouth, the Carpathian ſea to the caſt, and the Io- 


nian tothe weſt. Anciently it was known by the 
names of Aeria, Chthonia, Idæa, Curete, Macaris, &c. 
but its moſt common name was that of Crete, 


The Cretan mythologiſts, quoted by Diodorus Si- 


culus, relate that the firſt inhabitants of the Iſland were 
the Dactyli, Idzi, who dwclt around mount Ida; 


3 X 2 they 


( yrte, 


— 


- 


they were regarded as magicians, becauſe they polleil- 
£4 4 Variety of knowledge, aud were particularly ſkill- 


eh in religious mytteries, Orpheus, who diſtinguiſhed 


nimlelf fo highly in poetry and malic, was their dil- 
ciple. "They diſcovered the uſe of tire, iron, and brats, 
and inyentcd the art of working theſe metals in Be- 
recynthius, a mountain near Aptcra, Thoſe inva- 
laable diſcoycrics procured them divine honours. One 
of them, named Ilerculcs, rendered himſelf famous 
by his courage and great exploits, He inſtituted the 
Olympic games: though potlterity, by a miſtake ari- 


ling from his bearing the ſame name, have aſcribed that 


ialtitution to the fon of Alcmena; who, indeed, trode 
in the {ſteps of his predeceſſor, and raiſed himiclt alſo to 
im mortality. 18 

The Dact/li Idæi were the anceſtors of the Cure- 
Thele laſt, at firtt inhabited the foreſts and 
caves of the mountains. Afterwards they entered in- 
to domeſtic life, and contributcd, by their inſtitutions, 
to the civilization of mankind. They taught men to 
collect flocks of ſheep, to tame the ferocity of wild 
animals for domeſtic purpoſes, and to invite bees into 
hives, that they might rifle them of. the fruit of their 
labours. They firit prompted men to the chaſe, and 
taught the uſe of the bow, They were the inventors 
of (words and of military dances, The noiſe which 
they made, by dancing in armour, hindered Saturn 
from hearing the cries of Jupiter, whoſe education 
Rhea had cnirutted to them, With the aſſiſtance of 


the nymphs, they brought up that god in a cave in 


mount Ida, feeding him with the milk of the goat 


Amalthea, and with honey, | | 


To this period mythology aſſigns the origin of the 
Titans; their abode near Gnollus, where ſtood the 


palace of Rhea; their travels over the whole earth; 


their war againſt Ammon, and his defence by Bac- 
chus; the nuptials of Jupiter and Juno, celebrated 
nigh the river Therenus in Crete; the gods, goddeſſes, 
and heroes who deſcended from them. 

The moſt illuſtrious of thoſe heroes were Minos and 
Rhadamanthus. They are ſaid to have been the ſons 
of ſapiter and Europa, wo was conveyed into the 
i/1and on a bull, Minos becoming king, built ſeveral 
cities; the moſt conſiderable of which are—Gnoſlus, 
on that ſide of the iſland which faces Atia, Phœſtus 
on the ſouthern ſhore, and Cydon on the weſtern, fa- 
cins Peloponneſus. He gave to his ſubjects a code 
of almirable laws, which he pretended to have re- 
ceived from his rather Jupiter in the grotto of mount 
Ida. | | 

Rhadamanthus diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the impar- 
tiality of his judgments, and by the inflexible ſeverity 
with which he in:licted puniſhment on the impious and 
wicked, His empire extended over the chief iſles of 
the Archipelago, and the inhabitants of the adjacent 


coaſts of Aſia ſubmitted to him on account of his high 


reputation for probity and juſtice, Mythologiſts have 
cenſtituted him judge in the regions below, to deter- 
mine the future ſtate of the righteous and the wicked, 


They have conferred on him the ſame honours which 


were beſtowed on Minos, the jaſteſt of kings. 

Thus far have been followed the Cretan traditions 
as they are related by Diodorus; but hiſtorians differ 
about the truth of them. There are a variety of opi- 
nions concerning the firſt inhabitants of Crete. Stra- 
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illand. 


nics into Crete. 


CRE 
bo, wo has diſcuſſed them with great erudition, lays, 
alter (eycral pages on the ſubject, “I am not fond of 
fables; yet I have detailed thee at ſome length, be- 
cauſe they are connected with theology. Every dil- 
courſe concernng the gods ſhould examine the reli- 
gious opinions of antiquity, aud diſtinguih them from 
table. Ihe ancients were plcaſed io couceal their 
knowledge of nature under a veil, It is now impoſ- 
ſible to unfold the meaning of their enigmas. But by 
expoling to light the numerous allegories which they 
have left us, aud by examining attentively their mutual 
relations and ditt-rences, genius may perhaps be able to 
unfold the truths which are couched under them.“ 


But leaving mythology for the more certain records 


and monuments of hiſtory, we find that Crete received 
its name from Cres, the firſt of its monarchs. He was 


Crete. 
— 4 


author of ſcveral uſeful inventions, which contributed 


to the happineſs of his ſubjects. Prompted by grati- 


tude, they endeavoured to perpetuate the memory of 


his favours, and to immortalize his name, by naming 
the ifland after him. | 

In order to diſtinguiſh the true Cretans ſrom ſtran- 
gers, they were named Freccretes, A number of co- 
lonics, from ditferent parts of Greece, ſeitled in the 
The agreeableneſs of the climate, andthe fer- 
tility of the foil, invited, them to fix their habita- 
tion there, The Lacedæmonians, Arpives, and A- 
thenians, were the principal people who ſent colo- 
This is what makes Homer ſay, 
« Crete is an extenſive iſland in the midſt of tlie ſtormy 
main. The foil is rich and fertile. It contains an 
immenſe number of inhabitants, It is adorned with 
an hundred cities. Its inhabitants ſpeak in various 
languages. We find there Achzans, valiant Eteo- 


cretes, Cydonians, Dorians, and godlike Pelaſgians.” 


The Eteocretes inhabited the ſouthern divſion of the 


iſland ; they built there the city of Prœſus, and erec- 
ted a temple to Dictæan Jove. | 

Cres was not the only monarch who reigned 
iſland of Crete. He had a ſeries of ſucceſſors. 


in the 
But 


hiſtory affords little information concerning them: 


only the names of a few of them are preſcrved, and a 


ſmall number of events which happened under the 


reign of ſome others, —but blended and disfigured with 
an intermixture of fable. Among thoſe monarchs we 


find two Jupiters, and two of the name of Minos. 


However, moſt writers confound them, and aſcribe to 


one thoſe tranſactions and exploits which ſhould be 
ſhared between the two, | 

This remark chiefly regards Minos, who was eſteem- 
ed the wiſeſt legiſlator of antiquity. The office aſ- 
ſigned him in the regions below, is a clear and cer- 
tain proof of his having gained an exalted reputation 
by his juſtice, Greece, ſays Plato, has with great 
propriety adopted the laws of Crete; for they are 
founded on the ſolid baſis of reaſon and equity, and 
have a natural tendency to render the people, who live 


in ſubjection to them, opulent and happy. One of 


thoſe laws forbade © the Cretans ever to carry their 
feſtivity ſo far as to intoxicate themſelves with wine.“ 
The following was very ſuitable to repreſs the pre- 
ſumptuous ardour of youth, “ Let young people not 
canvaſs the laws withan indiſcreet curioſity ; let them 


not examine whether the lawgiver has done right or 


wrong in promulgating chem; but let them join una- 
nimeouſly 
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crete. nimoaſly in declaring them good, ſince they proceed that Minos the legiſlature is a different perſon from Crete, 
from the gods. If any of the old men perceive ſome- the conqueror ; that it was the former who gained 


thing in them meriting amendment, let him mention 
it to the magiſtrate, or diſcuſs it with his equals, but 
never in the preſence of the young people.“ That 
excellent code was engraven ou tables of braſs ; and 
Talos, chief miniſter ro Minos, vilited all the towns 
and cities in the illand, three times a-year, to obſerve 
in what manner the laws were executed and obeyed, 
The king of Crete, well knowing that the marvellons 


is neceſlary to command the belief and enforce the 


obegience of the people, pretended that he had re- 


ceived thoſe laws from his father Jupiter, in the grot- 
to of mount Ida, 
before promulgating his laws, repaired to Delphos, 
and gave out they had received the ſanction of Apol- 
10. A like reaſon induced Numa to pretend to an in- 
timacy with the nymph Egeria, and Mahomet to a- 
ſcribe his doctrines and inſtitutions to the revelationof 
the angel Gabriel. : 

In contradiction to this account, others of the an- 
cients deſcribe Minos as a prince impotently aban- 
doned to the fury of his paſſions, aud a barbarous 
conqueror. Falling paſſionately in love with the 
nymph Dictynna, who refuſed to ry his wiſhes, 
he purſued her to the brink of the ſhore, and forced 
her to plunge into the ſea, where ſhe was ſaved by 
ſome fiſhermen, who received her in their nets, He 
was the firſt of the Greeks who appeared in the Me- 
diterrancan at the head of a naval armament. He 
conquered the Cyclades, expelled the Carians, eſta- 


bliſhed Cretan colonies in thoſe iflands, and commit- 


ted the government of them to his ſon. 

Being informed, while he was at Paros, that his 
ſon Androgeus was flain at Athens, he declared war 
againſt Egens, and impoſed on him a diſgraceful tri- 
bute ; from the payment of which Theſeus dclivered 
his country, He took arms apainſt Niſus, King of 
Megara, made him prifoner by the treachery of his 
daughter Scylla, and put him to death, together with 
Megarus, the ſon of Hippomanes, who had bronght 
ſome forces to his aſſiſtance. Dædalus, who had by 
ſome means incurred his diſpleaſure, deſpai ring of 
pardon from fo ſev ere and inflexible a prince, employed 
the reſources of his inventive genius, in order to 
eſcape from his power. He fled to Sicily, gained the 
protection of King Cocalus, and obtained an aſylum 
in his court. Valerius Flaccus has deſcribed his 
flight in a very lively and pictureſque manner.“ Thus 
Dædalus, with the wings of a bird, aſcended from 
mount Ida. Beſide him flew the comrade of his flight, 
with ſhorter wings. They appeared like a cloud ri- 
ſing in the air. 
elnded, plowed with impotent rage. In vain he fol- 
lowed with his eyes the ſecure flight of his enemies 
through the wide expanſe of heaven. His guards re- 
turned to Gortynia with their quivers filled with ar- 
rows.” The Cretan monarch did not, however, give 


up his prey. He equipped a fleet, purſued the fugi- 
tive to Sicily, and fell before the walls of Camicum. 

It is plain, that thoſe actions cannot agree to the 
character of that juſt monarch, whoſe merits raiſed 
him to the office of determining, in the regions be- 
low, the unalterable fate of the righteous and the 
wicked, We may, therefore, reaſonably conclude, 


In the ſame manner, Lycurgus, 


of Idomenens, 


Minos, ſeeing his vengence thus 


a laſting reputation by his wiſdom. and juſtice ; and 
the latter who ſubdycd moſt of the illands of the Ar- 
chipelago, but being euſlavcd Ly his paſlions, tarniſh- 
ed his glory by his cruclty and mercileſs thirſt for 
vengeance. | 

Ihe laſt king of Crete was Idomeneus, This prince, 
accompanied by Merion, conducted 24 ſhips to the 
aſſiſtance of Agamemnon, Homer informs us of 
the illuſtrious exploits by which he ſignalized himſelf 
before the walls of Troy. At his departure, he com- 
mitted the government of his kingdom to Leucus his 
adopted ſon, promiting him the hand of his daughter 
Cliſithera it he governed wiſely in his abſence, That. 
ambitious young man ſoon forgot the favours which 
had been ſo lavithly beſtowed on him. Gaining a 
number of partiſans, he in a ſhort time aſpired to the 
immediate poſteſſion of the crown, His impatience 


would not wait till he ſhould obtain it lawtully by 


marriage. Flattering himſelf, from the long abſence 


of the king, that he was perhaps fallen before Troy, 


he determined to mount the throne. Mida, wife to 
Idomeneus, and the princeſs Cliſthera, were an ob- 
ſtacle to his wiſhes. But ambition knows no reſtrainr, 
and tramples under foot the moſt ſacred obligations. 
The baſe wretch having ſeduced the people from their 
allegiance, and captivated the affe ctions of the nobles, 
lacriticed thoſe unfortunate victims in the temple, 
When Idomencus, crowned with laurels, landed on 
the coaft of Crete, Leucus, who bad now firmly eſta. 
bliſhed his power, attacked him with an armed force, 
nd obliged him to reimbark. A different account is 
alſo given of the baniſtment of Idomeneus. Servius 
ſays, that he had vowed, in a ſtorm, to ſacrifice. to 
the gods the firſt perſon that his eyes ſhould behold - 
on the Cretan ſhore ; that his ſon having met him firſt 
after bis arrival, he fulfilled his vow, by ſacrificing 
him; and that the iſland, being ſoon after depopu- 
lated by peſtilence, the inhabitants looked upon that 


affliction as the effect of divine vengeance, and expel. 


led the parricide ; who retiring to Italy, founded Sa- 
lentum, on the Meſſapian coaſt. But that opinion 
appears entirely groundleſs, Hiſtory mentions no ſon 
If he had a fon of his own blood, 
why did he adopt Leucus? Why did he entruſt to 


him the goverment of the iſland, when he promiſed 


him his daughter in marriage ? The more probable 
opinion is, that the plague was introduced into the 
ifland by his tips, when he returned from the ſiege 
of Troy, as Herodotus aſſerts; and that Leacus art» 
fully made uſe of that pretext to expel his lawful ſo- 
vereign from the Wand. But it appears that the 
uſurper did not long enjoy the fruit of his crimes, Soon 
after the departure of Idomeneus, monarchy was aboli- 
ſhed, and the government of Crete became republican, 
The republic of Crete has been celebrated by the 
panegyric of Plato, ſerved Lycurgus as a model for 
that which he eſtabliſhed in Lacedemon, and was be- 
held by all Greece with reſpe and admiration. Stra- 
bo has thought it nor unworthy of its pencil, and has 
conſecrated the leading features of its conſtitution to 


laſting fame in his im mortal work, It was indeed a ſyſtem - 


of legitlature,w hoſe direct tendency was to call forth the 
buds of virtuein the heart of infancy; toopen and expand 
| | them 
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to com fort ani ſupport the inficmiics of age with the 
reſpect and ellcem duc to the experience and iſdom 
of that period of life. It laboured to form aifectionate 
friends, pa-riotic citigens, and worthy magiſtrates, It 
mac no uſc, however, of a multitude of acts and ſta- 
tutes to produce thoſe incltimabic advantages. They 
| flowed all from one fource ; the public education of 
youth, judiciouly directed. The virtaous examples 
ſer betore youth in the courſe of that education, the 
illuſtrious deeds which were recited to them with high 
applauſe, the honours conferred on valour and on noble 
actions, che opprobrium invariably caſt on vice; theſe 
were the only means which the Cretan lawgiver made 
uſc of to form a warlike, humane, and viriuous na- 
tion. | | 

The Cretan government, ſoon after the expalſion 
of Idomeneus, became ariſtocratical. The power was 
divided between the nobles and the people, Yet as 
the chief employments were occupied by the nobles, 
they directed the adminiſtration of affairs. 
giſtrates were annually elected, by a majority of voices 
in the national aſſembly. Thele were named Co/m, 
and their public office and character were the ſame 
with thoſe of the Ephori at Sparta. They were the 


generals of the republic iu time of war, and directed 


all affairs of any importance, They had the right of 
chooſing certain old men for counſcllors. Thoſe old 
men, to the number of twenty-eight, compoſed the 
Cretan ſenate, 


guiſhed themſelves by extraordinary merit and blame- 
leſs probity. 


ſulted in every affair of any importance. This body 
was a barrier oppoſed by the wiſdom of the legillator 
againſt the ambition of the ten chief rulers. He had 
impoſed another reſtraiut on their power, by limiting 
the period of their adminiſtration to one year. His 
forelight went (till farther. The ſuffrages of the 
people might be obtained by bribery or perſonal in- 


fluence, and of conſequence their choice might ſome- 


times fall on a man unworthy of ſo honourable an of- 
fice. When that happened, he who had been unde- 
ſcrvedly advanced to the dignity of Coſmos was de- 
graded, either in a national aſſembly, or ſimply by 
the voices of his colleagues, This, doubtleſs, is what 
Plato alludes to, when he ſays. Neither the com- 
monwealth, which approaches too near to a monarchi- 
cal conſtitution, nor that which affects a licentious li- 
berty, is founded on the ſolid baſis of a juſt medium be- 
tween anarchy and deſpotiſm, O Cretans! O Lace- 
demonians! by eſtabliſhing yours on firmer founda- 
tions, you have avoided thoſe fatal extremes.” 

Such were the diſtribution of power and the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs in the Cretan govern- 
ment, Its ſimplicity was admirable. A people who 
were blefſed with the ſacred enjoyment of liberty, but 
poſſeſſed not ſufficient knowledge and diſcernment to 
direct theinſelves, elected magiſtrates, to whom they 
detepated their authority. Thoſe magiſtrates, thus 
arrayed with ſovereign power, choſe ſenators to aſſiſt 
and direct their deliberations. Theſe counſellors 
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Crete · then in youth; to inſpire man, as he reached maturity, 
Lich che loc of his coautry, of glory, and of liberty; and 


Ten ma- 


They were choſen from among ſuch 
as had diſcharged the office of Coſmoi, or had diſtin- 


Thoſe ſenators continued in office du- 
ring life, polleſſed a weighty influence, and were con- 
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could neither enact or decide of themſelves : but they 
hcid their office for lite; and that circumſtance con- 
tributed to ſtrengthen their influence and to increaſe 
their experience, The magiſtrates were animated b 

the moſt powerful motives to diſtinguiſi themſelves 
when in ottice, by uuwearied activity in the public 
ſervice, On one lide, they were reſtraincd by the 


Crete 
— 


fear of degradation; on the other, actuated by the 


hope of becoming one day members of the national 
council. | | 

Ter let us enquire what means the Cretan lawgiver 
uſed to form virtuous citizens. All the Cxetans were 
ſubjected to the power of their magiſtrates; and di- 
vided into two clatles, the adults and the youth, Men 


arrived at maturity were admitted into the firſt. The 
ſecond conſiſted of all the young men Who were not 


below the age of ſeventeen. I he ſociety of adults cat 
together in public halls. Their rulers, magiſtrates, 
poor and rich, ſeated together, partook, without di- 
{{inCion, of the ſame ſimple fare. A large bowl, fil- 
led with wine and water, which went round the com- 
pany from one to another, was the only drink that 
they were allowed, None but the old men hed a right 
to call for more wine, Doubtleſs, that people, ſo ce- 
lebrated for wiſdom, were not ſtrangers to the power 
of beauty; for a woman was appointed to preſide at 
each table. She openly diſtributed the wolt exquiſite 


mats to thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


their valour or wiſdom. That judicious preference 


was ſo far from exciting envy or jealouſy, that it only 


prompted every perſon to deſerve it by brave and pru- 
dent conduct. Near where the citizens ſat, two tables 
were laid, which they named Hoſpital ; all ſtrangers 
and travellers were entertained at theſe : and there was 
allo a particular houſe ſet apart by the public, in 
which they might ſpend the night, 

To ſupply the public expences, every citizen was 
obliged to bring a tenth part of this annual income in- 
to the treaſury, The chief magiſtrates were to take 
care that every perſon contributed his proportion. In 


Crete, ſays Ariſtotle, one part of the fruits of the 
carth, of the produce of the flocks, of the revenues 


of the ſtate, and of the taxes and cuſtoms, is ſacred 
to the gods: the other is diſtributed among the mem- 
bers of the community ; ſo that men, women, and 
children, all ſubſiſt at the public expence. 

After dinner, the magiſtrates and ſenators uſually 


ſpent ſome time in deliberating on the affairs of the 


ſtate ; they next recounted the noble deeds which had 
been done in war, celebrated the courage of their moſt 


diſtinguiſhed warriors, and animated the youth to he- 


roic valour, Thoſe aſſemblies were the firſt ſchool of 
the youth, At the age of ſeven, the boy was per- 
mitted to handle the bow ;—from that time he was 
admitted into the ſociety of the adults, where he con- 
tinned till the age of ſeventeen. There, ſiting on 
the ground, and clothed in a plain and coarſe dreſs, 
he ſerved the old men, and liſtened, with reſpectful 
ſilence, to their advices, His young heart was in- 
flamed with the recital of noble deeds in arms, and 
glowed with ardour to imitate them. He acquired 
habits of ſobriety and temperance. And being con- 
ſtantly witneſs of illuſtrious examples of moderation, 


wiſdom, and patriotiſm ; the ſeeds of virtue were thus 


ſewyn 
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ſown and foſtered in his heart before he attained the 


Aale of reaſon. 


He was early accuſtomed to arms and to fatigue, 
that he might learn to endure exceſſive heat or cold, to 
clamber and leap among hills and precipices, and to bear 
mantully the blows and wounds which he might receive 
amid the gymuaſtic exerciſes or in battle. His education 
was not confined to the gymnaſtic exerciſes ; he was alſo 
taught to ſing the laws, which were written in verſe, 
with a certain ſpecies of melody; in order that the 
charms of muſic might diſpoſe him to learn them with 
more pleaſure, and might impreſs them more deeply 
on his heart, and that, if he ſhould ever tranſgreſs 
them, he might not have the excuſe of ignorance to 
offer. He next learned hymns in honour of the gods, 
and poems compoſed in praiſe of heroes. When he 
reached his ſeyenteenth year, he retired from the ſo- 
cicty of the adults, and became a member of that of 
the young men, e Ee | 
_ Here his education was ſtill carried on. He exer- 
ciſed himſelf in hunting, wreſtling, and fighting with 
his companions, The lyre played tunes of martial 
muſic; and he learned to follow exactly the ſounds 
and meaſure of the muſician, Thoſe ſports and excr- 
ciles were ſometimes attended with danger; becauſe 
arms of ſteel] were ſometimes uſed in them. One 
dauce, in which the youth aſpired moſt ardently to 
excel, was the Pyrrhic, originally invented in Crete, 
The performers in that dance were arrayed in com- 
plete armour :—they wore a light ſhort coat, which 
did not fall below the knee, and was bound with a 
girdle going twice round the waiſt ; on their feet and 
legs were buſkins ; above theſe they bore their arms, 
—and performed various military evolutions to the 
ſound of muſical inſtruments, «4 The Lacedemonians 
and Cretans, (ſays Libanius), “ cultivated dancing 
with amazing ardour; they conſidered, that their 
laws had directed them to practiſe it for the moſt im- 
portant purpoſes; and it was ſcarce leſs diſhonourable 


tor a Lacedemonian or Cretan to neglect the military 


dances, than to deſert his polt in battle.“ | 

T hoſe Cretans who were opulent and high-born, 
were permitted to form ſocicties of young men of their 
ow! age. They often ſtrove, with emulation, who 
ſhould form the moſt numerous one, The father of 
the young man wio formed one of thoſe ſocieties, 
uſually preſided in it. Ile had a right to educate thoſe 
warlike youth, to exerciſe. them in running and in 
hunting, to confer rewards and inflict puniſhments. 

Friendſhip was in high citimation among the Cre- 
tans; but, ſays Strabo, the manner in which they 
conducted the intercourſe of friendſhip was pretty ex- 
traordinary. Inſtead of mild perſuaſion, they made 
uſe of voilence, to gain the objects of their affections. 
He who conceived an affection for a young man of his 
own age, and wiſhed to attach him to himſelf by in- 
diſſoluble bonds, formed a ſcheme for carrying him off 
by violence. Three days before putting it into exe- 
cution, he communicated ic to his comrades, They 
could not then interfere to prevent it; becauſe if they 
had, they would have appeared to think the young 
mau unworthy of ſuch an exceſſive attachment. At 
the appointel day they aflembled to protect their 
companion, If the raviſher appeared to them not un- 
worthy of the object of his affection, they made, at 
firt, 2 faint reſiſtance in obedience to the law but, 
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contributed. 


aſſiſted when he was carried off. 
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at laſt, joy fully favoured his cutcrpriſe ; if, on the 
other hand, they thought him unworthy of the object 
of his choice, they made ſuch refiſtance as to prevent 


him from executing his deiign. 
continued till the ravither had conducted his friend in- 
tothe hall of chat ſociety to which he belon ged. They 
did not regard him who polſeſſed ſuperior beauty and 
graccfulneſs of perſon as the moſt amiable ; bur him who 


had moſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his modeſty and valour. 


The raviſher loaded his young friend with fayours, 
and conducted him wherever he delired : they were 
accompanied by thoſe who had favoured the rape: he 
carried him from feaſt to feaſt, procured him the plta- 
ſures of the chace and good cheer; and aſter uſing 
all poſſible means to gain his heart for the courſe of 
two months, brought him back to the city, and was 
obliged to give him up to his parents. 
preſented him with a ſuit of armour, an ox, and a 
drinking-cup ; which were the uſual and legal pre- 
ſents on ſuch occaſions. Sometimes his generolity 
went ſtill farther; and he made more expenhive pre- 
ſents; to defray the expence of which bis comrades 
The young man ſacrificed the ox to Ju- 
piter, aud gave an entertainment to thoſe who had 
He then declared 
his ſentiments concerning a connection with his raviſh- 
er, and told whether or not it was agrecable to him. 
If he had reaſon to complain of the treatment which 
he had received, the law allowed him to {orfake a 


puniſhment. 
It would have been 


his manners. Thoſe who had been carried off re- 


ceived public honours. Theirs were the firſt places 
They were permitted 


in the halls and at the race. 
to wear, during the reſt of life, thoſe ornaments which 
they owed to the tenderneſs of friendſhip; and that 


mark of diſtinction teſtified to all who {aw them, that ; 


they had been the objects of ſome fond attachment. 
When the youth had finiſhed their exerciſes, and at- 


tained the legal age, they became members of the 


claſs of adults; being then conſidered as men, they 


were permitted to vote in the national aſſemblies, and 


were entitled to ſtand candidates for any public oflice, 
They were then obliged to marry ; but did not take 


home their wives till ſuch time as they were capable 


of managing their domeſtic concerns. 
„ The legidlator (ſays Strabo) had conſidered liber- 


ty as the greateſt bleſſing that citizens can enjoy. Li- 


berty alone can ſecure the property of the citizens of 
any ſtate. Slavery either robs them of it, or renders 


it precarious, The firſt care of nations (honld there- 


fore be to preſerve their liberty. Concord ſtrength- 
ens and ſupports her empire; ſhe flouriſhes wherever 


the ſeeds of diſſenſion are extinguiſhed. Almoſt all 


thoſe hoſtilitics which prevail among raijons or indi— 
viduals ſpring either from an inordinate deſire of 
wealth or the love of luxury. Introduce, inſtead of 
thoſe baneful principles, frugality, moderation, and 
equality of conditions ; you will thus baniſh envy, ha- 
red, injuſtice, and haughty diſtain,”” This was what 
the Cretan lawpiver happily effected. And the com- 


munity, which was regulated by his wiſe inſtitutions 
roſe to: glory, opulence, and power; and was ko- 
noured 


The feigned reliſtance. 


But firſt he 


diſgraceful, adds Stralo, to a 
young mau, who was handſome and well-born, io be re- 
jected by his friends on account of the depravity of 


friend fo unworthy of the name, and to demand his 


/ 
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loſophers of Greece; but the highelt ho bur it cver 
obtained, was that of ſ:rviag Lycurgus as a, model 
for the admirable form of government which he eita- 
blithcd at Sparta. 

Ihe repubmpot Crete coninucd to flonrith till the 
age of Julius Cxiar, No other Hate has enjoy cd fo 
long a period of ſtreugth and grandeur. The legifla- 
Lure, regarding liverty as the only ſure baſis of a na- 
tioa's happincis, had inſtitutcd a ſylicin of Jaws, the 
natural tendency of which was, to inſpire men with an 
ardent paſſion for liberty, and with ſuch virtue and va- 
lour as arc neceflary to ſipport and detend it. All 
the citizens were ſoldiers ; all of them were ſkilled in 
the art of war. The valiant youth of other nations 


reſorted to Crete, to learn the excrciles, manœuvres, 


and evolutions, of the military art. Philopœmen 
(lays Plutarch) being impatient of indolence, and cager 
to acquire ſkill in arms, embarked for Crete. After 
ſpending a conſiderable time in the nobleſt cxerciſes 
among that brave people, who were ſkilled in the art 
of war, and accultomed to an auſtere and temperate 
life, he returned to the Achæans. The knowledge 
which he had acquired made him ſo eminent among 
them, that he was immediately appointed general of 
their cavalry.” _ | 
On the other hand, the lepiflator, being perſuaded 
that conqueſts are gencrally unjuſt and criminal, that 
they often exhauſt the ſtrength of the victorious na- 
tion, and almoſt always corrupt its manners, endea- 
voured to preſerve the Cretans from the ambition of 
conqueſt. The fertility of the ifland abundantly ſup- 
plied their wants. They needed not that commerce 


thould introJuce among them the riches of foreign 


countries, along with which luxury and her train of 
attendant vices would alſo be introduced; and he knew 
how to inſpire them with an indifference for ſuch ac- 
quiſitions without expreſsly forbidding them. The 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, which occupied the leiſure of the 
gallant youths ; the pleaſures of the chace ; the ardour 
of friendſhip; the public ſhows, at which all the dif- 
ferent orders of the community, both men and women, 
uſed to aflemble ; the love of cquality, order, and their 
country, With which he inflamed every breaſt ; the 
wiſe inſtitutions, which united a whole nation fo cloſely 
that they compoſed but one family ;—all theſe ties at- 
tached the Cretans to their native 1ifland: and finding 
at home that happineſs which was the object of their 
wiſhes, they never thought of wandering abroad in 
ſearch of an imaginary glory, or of extending their 
empire over other nations. Therefore, from the pe- 


riod at which that ſtate aſſumed a republican form till 


the time when they were attacked by the arms of 
Rome, the nation was not once known to ſend an 
hoſtile force into the territories of any of their neigh» 
bours. This inſtance of moderation is unparalleled in 
hiſtory ; no other nation can divide the glory of it with 
the Cretans. Individuals indeed might leave their 
country to engage in foreign armies. 
and ſtates who knew their yalour and {kill in archery 


eagerly ſought to take them into their pay; all the 
neighbouring monarchs were deſirous of having in their 


armies a body of Cretan archers. Over the whole 
world none. were more celebrated than they for bend- 
ing the bow, „The arrows of Gortynia (ſays Claudian) 
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Crete, nonred with the pancgyrics ol the moſt celebrated phi» aimed from a truſty bow, are ſure 


Thoſe princes 
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to wound, nor ever 
miſs the dcitined mark.“ 

Though the multitude of independent cities which 
flour ihed in Crete did not unite their arins 10 ſubju- 
gate the neighbouring Hands, and drench them with 
tae biood of their inhabitams , yet they were not fo 
wiſe as to live in peace among themiclves, Diſcord 
often ſtalked among them with her flaming torch, 
The molt powerful withed to enflaye the reſt. Some- 
times Gnouus and Gortynia marched with ſocial ban- 
ners againſt their neighbours, levelled their fortreſſes, 
and ſuojected them io their power; at other times 
they attacked cach other with hoſtile violence, and 


Crete. 
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faw their braveſt youth perith amid the horrors of civil 


war. Ly ctos and Cy don oppoſed an invincible barrier 
to their ambition, and preſerved their own liberty. 
The laſt of theſe cities had acquired ſuch flirength and 
influence, that ſhe held the balance berwecn the riva 

powers of the iiJand, 


ter with blood, 


To What ſonrce moſt we attribute thoſe inteſtine 


diſlentions? Che part of the iſland was occupied by 
the Etcocretes, the original inhabitants; the reſt was 
peopled with colonies from Athens, Sparta, Argos, 
and Samos. Perhaps the ancient grudges which had 
{ubfiſtcd among thoſe ſtrangers, being ſtill vncxtinguiſh- 


| Thoſe wars deſtroyed a number 
of the citics, and drenched the native country of Jupi- 


ed in their breaſts, were caſily rekindled by accident or 


circumſtances, and inflamed with new fury, We mav al- 
fo ſuppoſe, that the moſt powerful among them, exulting 
in their ſuperiority, would endeayour to take advantage 
of the weaknels of the reſt, and diſregard all laws but 
thoſe of force 3 beſides, the plowing ardour of the 


youth, trained to military exerciſes, was ever ready to fly 


to arms. Such, probably, were the cauſes which fomen- 
ted diſcord and hoſtility among a people living under 
the ſame religion, cuſtoms, and laws. Whatever theſe 
might be, the Cretans, being perſuaded that the firm 
union of their ſoldiers was eſſential to victory, arrayed 
the braveſt youths of the army in ſplendid robes, and 
cauſed them to ſacrifice to friendſhip before engaging 
in hattle. 
to oblige the generals, on ſach occaſions, to ſacrifice 
to concord. If ſuch a ſacrifice were performed with 
ſincerity, it might preſerve their glory unſtained, and 


In ſome countries it would be very proper 


prevent ſuch deluges of blood from being waſted with» | 


out producing any advantages to the ſtate, 


Their paſſion for war did not extinguiſh in the breaſts 


of the Cretans that exquiſite ſenſibility which is the 
mother and nurſe of the fine arts. The Cretans 
(ſays Sozomen) gave an illuſtrious proof of their mu- 
nificence to genius, by making Homer a preſent of a 
thouſand pieces of ſilver; and to perpetuate the me- 
mory of this act of generoſity, they recorded it by an 
inſcription on a public column.“ In Crete, adds Pto- 
lemy, men are ſtill more deſirous of cultivating their 
underſtandings than of exerciſing their bodily powers, 
Often when diſſentions aroſe, the voice of wiſdom and 
the charms of poeſy recalled them to reaſon and har- 
mony, Thales of Gortynia, the preceptor of I.ycur- 
gus, was one of their moſt celebrated philoſophers, 
Being both a poet and legiſlator, he made an happy 
uſe of his abilities and knowledge ro extinguiſh amon 

his countrymen the kindling ſparks of diſcord. „His 


poems were moral diſcourſes in verſe, which recalled 
| the 


CRE 
the people to concord and ſubmiſſion to the laws. U- 
a rezular meaſure, he recommended the auſterity 
of his ſubject by the intauating and powerful charm 
of ſentimeut. So powerful were the effects of his 
verſes, which addreited at oncethc ears, the heart, and 
the underitanding of his hearers, that their rage was 
gradually ſoftened, Next, opening their hearts to the 
love of peace, the advantages of which he deſcribed in 
glowing colours, they forgot their inteſtine diſſentions, 
and ranged themſelves around the ſtandard of concord.” 
That ſage is ſaid to have invented tunes for the mili- 
tary dances and for the Cretan Pyrrhic. Men who 
felt ſo ſtrongly the influence of poetry and muſic could 
ſcarcely be enemies to pleaſure. Accordingly they 
had a cuſtom of diſtinguiſhing their fortunate days 
with white flint ſtones, their unfortunate days with 
black. At the end of the year they counted the 
number of their white ſtones, and reckoned that they 
had lived ouly ſo many days as were diſtinguiſhed for 
having been fortunate. They did not think mere ex- 
iſtencc, without the enjoyment of pleaſure, worthy of 
the name of /ife, For this reaſon, they cauſed to be 
inſcribed on their tombs: „ He lived ſo many days; 
he contiuued in exiſtence ſo long.“ 


A paſſion for glory is caſily awaked in a feeling and 


generous breaſt. The Cretans eagerly repaired to the 
tamous ſolemnicics of Greece, and were often crowned 
at the Olympic, Nemæan, and Pythian games: others 
of them were favourites of the muſes, and vertified the 
predictions of prophets, or celebrated the glorious deeds 
of their heroes. Several of them diſtinguiſhed them- 
{elves by hiſtorical compoſitions, 
games, a prize is ſaid to have been beſtowed on the 
poet who ſang the nobleſt hymn in honour of Apollo: 
Chryſothemis of Crete ſung and gained the prize. 
The ravages of time have deprived us of almoſt all 
their works; and if Pindar had not preſerved the me- 
mory of ſome of their crowns, we ſhould not know 
even the names of the conquerors who wore them. The 
temple of Dianna at Epheſus, built by the Cretan Cte- 
ſipon and his ſon Metagenes, was not proof againſt 
the frantic hand of the incendiary, Thoſe ingenious 
architects had built it on the principles of the Ionic 
order: to the coſtlineſs of the materials, the elegance 


of the architecture, the ſymmetry of the parts, and 


the majeſty and perfection of the whole, they had ad- 
ded ſolidity and ſtrength, withont which the reſt muſt 
have been of ſmall value. Their names have deſcen- 
ed to poſterity, but the pillars of that monument 
which has perpetuated their memory have been diſper- 
ſcd or deſtroyed. Scarce a veſtige remains of that 
building which was eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders 
of the world, | - - 
Nations are cfiaced from the carth like the monu- 
ments of their power, and after the revolution of ſeveral 
ages we can ſcarce trace in their poſterity any remains 
of their ancient character. Some of them exiſt longer, 
others ſhorter ; but we may almoſt always calculate the 


period of their duratiou by the excellence of their laws, 


and the fidelity with which they ſupport and obey 
them. The republic of Crete, being ęſtabliſhed on a 
ſolid baſis, knew no foreign maſter for a period of ten 
centuries. She bravely repelled the attacks of thoſe 
princes who attempted to enflaye her. At length the 
time arrived when the warlike and victorious Ro- 
Vor. V. 


41 
mans aſpired to the empire of the world, aud would Crete. 
ſuffer none but their ſobjects or ſlaves to inbabit within S—_— 


At the moſt ancient 


EN 


the reach of their arms. Florus docs not icruple 10 
acknowledge, that the Romans had no other motives 
for invadiay Crete but the ambitious de fire of ſubdu- 
lag the renowned native country of Jupiter, © If any 
perions with to know the reaſons which induced us to 
attack Crete (ſays he), the true reuſon was our deſire 
to ſubdue ſo cclebrated an iſland. The Cretans had 
appeared to favour Mithridates, and the Romans 
thought proper to declare war againſt them on that 
pretext. Mark Antony, father of the triumvir, at- 
tacked them with ſtrong hopes of ſucceſs; but was 
ſeverely paniſhed for his preſumption and imprudence, 
The Cretans took a great part of his feet, hung up 
his ſoldiers and ſailors on the maſts amid the fails and 
cordage, and returned in triumph into their har- 
bours. 1 | | 

The Romans never forgot nor forgave a defeat, As 
ſoon as the Macedonian war was brouglit to an happy 
concluſion, they again took arms azainſt the Cretaus 
to revenge their ignominy aud lots. Quintus Me:cllus 
was ſent to Crete with a powerful armament, He met 


with an obſtinate and vigorous retiſtance, Parnarus 


and Laſthenes, two experienced leaders, collecting a 


body of 20,000 young warriors, all cager for battle, 
and of determined courage, employed their arms and 


arrows {ucceſsfully againſt the Romans, and protracted 


the fate of Crete for three years, Thoſe conquerors 
could not make themſclves maſters of the iſland before 
deſtroying its braveſt warriors. They loſt a great 


number of troops, and bought a bloody victory at the 


price of many a danger and much fatigue. However, 


their uſual good ſortune at length prevailed. The firſt 


care of the conqueror was to aboliſh the laws of Minos, 
and to eſtabliſh in their room thoſe of Numa. Strabo, 


that enlightened philoſopher, complains of this act of 


ſeverity ; and informs us, that in his days the original 
laws of Crete were no longer in force, becauſe the Ro- 
mans compelled the conquered provinces to adopt their 
civil code. To ſecure themſelves ſtil] more fully in 
the poſſeſſion of the iſland, they ſent a powerful colo- 
ny to Gnoſſus. | | 

From that era to the preſent time, that is, for a 
period of 1900 years, the Cretans have no longer 
formed a ſeparate nation, nor made any figure among 


the ſtates and kingdoms of the world: their noble and 


ingenuous manners, their arts and ſciences, their ya- 
lour and their virtues, are no more. They have Joſt 
theſe with the loſs of liberty. So true is it that man 
is born for himſelf ; and that, when deprived of that 
aid which Nature has deſigned to ſtrengthen and ſup- 


port his Weakneſs, the flame of genius and the ardent 


glow of valour are extinguiſhed in his breaſt ; he be- 
comes incapable of vigorous reſolution, and ſinks be- 
low the natural virtue and dignity of the ſpecies. 
The iſland of Crete, joined with the ſmall kingdom 
of Cyrcne, on the Lybian coaſt, formed a Roman pro- 
vince, It was at firſt governed by a proconſul ; a que- 
ſtor and an aſſiſtant were afterwards ſent there; at laſt, 
as Snetonins informs ns, it was put under the goyern- 
ment of a conſul, This iſland was one of the firſt pla- 
ces in the world that were favoured with the light of 
the goſpel. St Paul introduced the Chriſtian faith in- 
to Crete : and his diſciple _ whom he left there 
* to 


Crete 


i 


Creutx. 


the firſt bithop of the iſland. 


from Crete. 


years in the hands of the Infidels. 


. 
to cheriſh and cultivate the precious plant, became 


in the reign of the em- 
cror Leo, it had twelve biſhops, who were all ſub- 


O jet to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, Conſtantine 


ſeparated Crete from Cyrene in the new diviſion which 
he made of the provinces of the empire, Leaving 
three ſons, Conſtantius, Conſtantine, and Conttans, 
he aſſigned Thrace and the eaſtern provinces 10 the 
firſt ; tothe ſecond, the empire of the Welt; the iflaud 
of Crete, Africa, and Illy ria, tothe third, 

When Michacl Balbus fat on the throne of Conſtan- 
rinople, the rebellion of Thomas, which laſted three 
years, cauſed him to neglect the other parts of the em- 
pire. The Aparenians ( people of Arabia), who had 
conquered the fineſt provinces of Spain, ſeized that 
opportunity. They fitted out a conſiderable fleet, 


_ plandered the Cyclades, attacked the ifland of Crete, 


and made themſclves maſters of it without oppoſition. 
In order to ſecure their conqueſt, they built a fortreſs 
which they named Khandat, e imrenchment.” From 


that cidatel the barbarians made inroads into the intc- 


rior parts of the iſland, carrying havock and devalta- 
tion wherever they appeared, By repeatcd attacks, 
they ſubdued all the cities in Crete except Cy don. 
Michael made ſome ineffectual efforts to cxpel them 
The emperor Batilius, the Macedonian, 
was not more ſucceſsful. They defcated him in a 


bloody battle; but being vanquiſhed by one of his ge- 


nerals, they were ſubjected to the payment of an an- 
nual tribute. At the end of ten years, the Arabians 
refulcd the tribute. It was reſerved for Nicephorus 
Phocas, who was afterwards emperor, to dcliver this 
fine iſland from the yoke of the infidels. He landed 


on the iſland with a numerous army, boldly attacked 


them, and routed them in various engagements. The 
Saraccns, no longer daring to meet ſo formidable a 


general in the field, fled for protection to their for- 


treſſes. Phocas being plentifully ſupplied with all the 
warlike machines neceſſary for a ſiege, levelled their 
walls, andalarmed their hearts with terror. He took 
their citics and fortreſſes, and drove them into Khan- 
dak their metropolis and laſt reſource, In the courſe 
of nine months he ſubdued the whole iſland, took their 
king Curup and his lieutenant Aremas priſoners, and 
reunited to the empire a province which had been 127 
It remained under 
the dominion of the Romans till the time when Bald- 
win Count of Flanders, being raiſed to the throne, 1i- 
berally rewarded the ſervices of Boniface Marquis of 
Montſerrat, by making him king of Theſlalonica, and 
adding the iſland of Crete to his kingdom, 
being more covetous of gold than glory, ſold it to the 
Venctians in the year 1194; under whom it aſſumed 
the name of CanDIa, See the ſequel of its hiſtory 
under that article. | 

CRETIO, in antiquity a certain number of days 
allowed the heir to conſider whether he would 
act as heir to the deceaſed or not; after which 
time, if he did not act, he was excluded from the 
eſtate. | | 


CREUKX, a term in ſculpture, much uſed by the 


French; though not yet, that we know of, natu- 
ralized among us : but the want of a word of equal 
import in Engliſh, as it has frequently put us under a 


neceſſity of aſing this in the courſe of the preſent 


as well as letters. 


vols. ſmall 8vo. 


That lord, 
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work ; ſoit pleads ſtrongly for its admiſſion into onr 
language. | | 

Creux originally ſignifies a ho//mp, cavity, or pit, out 
of which ſomething hes been ſcooped or dug ; hence it 
is uſed to denote that Kind of ſculpture and graving 
where the lines and figures are cut and formed within 
the face or plane of the plate or matter engraven on. 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to relicvo: where the 
lines and figures are emboued, and appear prominent 
above the face of the matter. 

CREW, the company of ſailors belonging to a ſhip, 
boat, or other vcilcl. e 

The ſailors that are to work and manage a ſhip are 


| Crew 


fl 
Crib, 
Ln. pas 


regulated by the number of laſts it may carry; cach 
laſt making two ton, The crew of a Dutch ſhip, from 


40 to 59 laſts, is ſcven ſailors and a ſwabber; from 50 


to 60 latts, the crew conſiſts of eight men and a fu ab- 
ber, aud thus increaſes at the rate of one man for every 


ten laſts; ſo that a {hip of 100 laſts has 12 men, &c. 


_ Englith and French crews are uſually ſtronger than 


Dutch; but always in about the ſame proportion. In 
a ſhip of war there are ſcveral particular crews, or 
gangs, as the boatſwains crew, the carpenter's crew, 
the gunner's crew, Ke. 1 5 

CREVIER LINEN BayTisT LEWIS), a Pariſian, 
was trained under the celebrated Rollin, and afterwards 
became profeſſor of rhetoric. Upon the death of his 
maſter, in 1741, he took upon him to finiſh his 
Roman Hiſtory. He publiſhed other works, and was 
greatly ſerviceable to the cauſe of virtue and religion 

His death happened, 1765, in a 
very advanced age. Beſides the continuation juſt men- 
tioned, he publiſhed, 1. An edition of Livius, cm: 
Notis, in 6 vols 4to, 1748; and afterwards another 
edition, better adapted 1o the uſe of his pupils, in 6 
2. La Hiſtoire des Empereurs de Ro- 
Mains Juſqu a Conſtantin, 1749, 12 tom. 12mo. 3. Hi- 
ſtoire del | 
rigue Frangoiſe, a juſt and uſeful work. 5. Cbſervati- 
ons ſur Eſprit des Loix, 
depth; he ſhonld have kept within the precincts of 
the belles lettres. | | 1 

CREUSA, in fabulous hiſtory, daughter of Creon 


king of Corinth. As ſhe was going to marry Jaſon, 
who had divorced Medea, ſhe put on a poiſoned gar- 


ment, which immediately ſet her body on fire, and ſhe 
expired, in the moſt excruciating torments, She had 
received this gown as a gift from Medea, who wiſhed 
to take that revenge upon the infidelity of Jaſon. 
Some call her Clauce. 


A daughter of Priam, king of Troy by Hecuba. She 


married Aneas, by whom ſhe had, among other chil- 


dren, Aſcanius. When Troy was taken, ſhe fled in 
the night with her huſband ; but they were ſeparated 
in the midſt of the confuſion and tumult, and Aneas 
could not recover her, nor hear where ſhe was. Some 
ſay that Cybele ſaved her, and carried her to her 
temple, of which ſhe became prieſteſs. Par. 10. c. 
26.—Virg. An. 2. v. 562. 

CREX, in ornithology, a ſpecies of RALL us. 

CRIB, the rack or manger of a ſtable, or the ſtall 
or cabbin of an ox. It is alſo uſed for any ſmall habi- 
tation, asa cottage, &c. | 

CRIB, inthe Engliſh ſalt-works, a name given to a 
ſort of caſe uſed in ſome places inſtead of the arab, to 

put 


Univerſite de Faris, ) tom. 12mo. 4. Rheto- 


Here he ventured out of his 


(Ovid, de Art. Am. I. v. 33 5. 


C R 1 
Gripbage put the ſalt into as it is taken out of the boiling 
y an. | 
Crichton. - CRIBBAGE, a game at cards, to be learnt only by 
ractice. 

CRIBRATION, in pharmacy, the paſſing any ſub- 
ſtance through a licve or ſcarce, in order to ſeparate 
tac finer particles from the groſler. 

CRIBROSUM os, in anatomy, called alſo os ethmsides, 
Sce Anatomy, no 17, | | 

CRICELASIA, the driving a ring or hoop, Dri- 
ving a hoop was one of the ancient, gymualtics : this 
hoop was as high as the breaſt of the perſon who uſed 
it. It was commended for rendering the limbs pliable 
and for ſtrengthening the nerves. 

CRICETUS, in zoology. See Mus. | 

CRICHTON (James), a Scots gentleman, who lived 
in the 16th century, and who, on account of his extraor- 
dinary endowments both of body and mind, obtained 
the appellation of the admirable Crichton; by which 
title he has continued to be diſtinguiſhed down to the 
preſent day. The time of this celebrated perſon's 

birth is ſaid, by the generality of writers, to have been 
MS. Me- in 1551; but, according to Lord Buchan“, it ap- 
moir read Pears, from ſeyeral circumſtances, that he was born in 


to the So- the month of Auguſt 1560. 
ciety of 

Antiqua- 
ries at E- 


dinburgh. 


likewiſe between the Earl of Buchan and other bio- 
graphers, with regard to the family of Crichton, and 
the rank and ſituation of his father. The common 
accounts aſſert, that James Crichton's father was Ro- 
bert Crichton of Clunie, in the county of Perth; and 
that this Robert Crichton commanded Queen Mary's 
army at the battle of Langſide in the year 1568, But 
from the Earl of Buchan we learn, that this gentleman 


was of Elliock in the ſame county, and that he was lord 


advocate of Scotland in queen Mary's reign from 1561 
to 1573; part of which time he held that office in con- 
junction with Spens of Condie. The mother of James 
Crichton was Elizabeth Stuart, the only daughter of Sir 
James Stuart of Beath, who was a deſcendant of Robert 
duke of Albany, the third ſon of king Robert the ſe- 
cond, by Elizabeth Muir or More, as ſhe is commonly 

called. It is hence evident, that when the admirable 
Crichton boaſted (as he did abroad), that he was ſprung 
com Scottiſh kings, he ſaid nothing but what was 
agreeable to truth. a 
James Crichton is ſaid to have received his gram- 
malical education at Perth, and to have ſtudied philo- 
ſophy in the univerſity of St Andrew, 
that uuiverſity was Mr John Rutherford, a profeſſor at 
that time famous for his learning, and who diſtinguiſh- 
cd himſelf by writing four books on Ariſtotle's logic 
and a commentary on his poetics. According to Al- 
dus Manutius, who calls Crichton firſt couſin to the 
king, he was alſo inſtructed, along with his majeſty, 
by Buchanan, Hepburn, and Robertſon, as well as by 
Rutherford; and he had ſcarcely arrived to the 20th 
year of his age, when he had run through the whole 
circle of the ſciences, and could ſpeak and write to 
perfection in ten different languages. Nor was this 
all; for he had likewiſe improved himſelf to the high- 
eſt degree in riding, dancing, and ſinging, and in play- 
ing upon all ſorts of inſtruments. 
Crichton, being thus accompliſhed, went abroad 
upon his travels, and is ſaid to have gone to Paris; of 


his tranſactions at which place the following account 
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There is a difference 


tant was called, * the adinirable Crichton.“ 


His tutor in 


quinade. 


. 

is given. He cauſed ſix placards to be fixed on all the Crichton. 
gates of the ſchools, halls, and colleges belonging io 
the univerſity, and on all the pillars and poſts betore 
the houtes of the moſt renowned men for literature in 

the city, inviting all thoſe who were well verſed in any 

art or icience, to diſpute with him in the college of 
Navarre, that day ſix weeks, by nine of the clock in 

the morning, where he would attend them, and be 

ready to aniwer to whatever ſhould be propoſed to him 

in any art or ſcience, and in any of theſe 12 languages, 

Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Spaniſh, 


French, Italian, Engliſh, Dutch, Flemiſh, and Scla- 


voniau; and this either in verſe or proſe at the diſ- 
cretion of the diſputant. During this whole time, in- 
ſtead of cloſely applying to his ſtudies, he regarded 
nothing but hunting, hawking, tilting, vaulting, riding 
of a well- managed horſe, toſling the pike, handling the 
muſket, and other military feats; or elſe he employed 
himſelf in domeſtic games, ſuch as balls, concerts of 
mulic vocal and inſtrumental; cards, dice, tennis, and 
the like diverſions of youth. This conduct ſo provo- 
ked the ſtudents of the univerſity, that, beneath the 
placard which was fixed on the Navarre gate, they cau- 
ſed the following words to be written: “If you would 
meet with this monſter of perfection, to make ſearch 
for him either in the tavern or bawdy-houſe, is the 
readicſt way to find him.” Nevertheleſs, when the 
day appointed arrived, Crichton appeared in the col- 


lege of Navarre, and acquitted himſelf beyond expreſ- 


{ion in the diſputation, which laſted from nine o'clock 
in the morning till {ix at night. At length, the pre- 
ſident, after extolling him highly for the many rare 
and excellent endowments which God and nature had 
beſtowed upon him, roſe from his chair, and, accom- 
panied by four of the moſt eminent profeſſors of the 
univerſity, gave him a diamond ring, and a purſe full 
of gold, as a teſtimony of their love and favour. The 
whole ended with the repeated acclamations and huzzas 
of the ſpectators: and hence forward our young diſpu- 
It is ad- 
ded, that he was ſo little fatigued with the diſpute, 
that he went on the very ncxt day to the Louvre, 


where he had a match of tilting {a0 cxerciſe then in 


much requeſt), and in the preſence of ſome of the 
princes of the court of France, and a great many la- 
dies, carried away the ring 15 times ſucceflively. _ 
About two years after this we find him at Rome, 
where he affixed a placard upon all the eminent places 
of the city, in the following terms: Nos Jacobus Crich- 
tonus Scotus, cuicunque ret propoſitæ ex improviſe ræſpon- 
debimus, In a city which abounded in wit, this bold 
challenge, to anſwer to any que ſtion that could be 
propoſed to him without his being previouſly adver- 
tiſed of it, could not eſcape the ridicule of a paſ- 
It is ſaid, however, that being nowiſe 
diſcouraged, he appeared at the time and place ap- 
pointed; and that, in the preſence of the pope, 
many cardinals, biſhops, doctors of divinity, and pro- 
feſſors in all the ſciences, he diſplayed ſuch wonderful 
proofs of his univerſal knowledge, that he excited no 
leſs ſurpriſe than he had done at Paris. Boccalini, 
who was then at Rome, gives ſomething of a diflerent 
relation of the matter, According to this author, 
the paſquinade againſt Crichton, which was to the 
following effect,“ And he that will ſee it let him go to 
— * — the 
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had been ſo groſsly affronted as to be put upon alevel 
with jugglers and mountebanks. | 
From Rome he went to Venice: where he contracted 
an intimate friendſhip with Aldus Manutius, Laurcn- 
tius Maſſa, Speron Speronius, Johannes Donatus, and 
various other learned perſons, to whom he preſented 
ſeycral poems in commendation of the city and uni- 
verſiiy. At length he was introduced to the Hoge 
and Senate, in whoſe preſe!iice he made a ſpeech, 
which was acco npauied with fach beauty of eloquence, 
and ſuch grace of perſon and manner, that he received 
the thanks of that illuſtrious body, and nothing was 
talked of through the whole city but this rara 7/7 terris 
avis, this prodigy of nature. He held, likewiſe, di- 
putations on the ſubjects of theology, philoſophy, and 
mathematics, before the moſt eminent profetlors, and 
large multitudes of people. His reputation was fo 
great, that the deſire of ſecingand hicaring him brought 
together a vaſt concourſe of perſons from different 
quarters to Venice, It may be collected from Manu- 


tius, that the time in which Crichton exhibited theſe. 


demonſtrations of his abilities was in the year 1580. 
During his reſidence at Venice, he fell into a bad 
ſtate of health, which continued for the ſpace of four 
months. However, before he was perfectly recover- 
ed, he went, by the advice of his friends, to Padua, 
the univerſity of which city was at that time in great 
reputation. 
a meeting of all the learned men of the place, at the 
houſe of 8 Aloytins Cornelius ; when Crichton 
opened the ailembly with an extemporary poem in 


praiſe of the city, the univerſity, and the company 


who had honoured him with their preſence. After 
this, he diſputed for x hours with the moſt celebra— 
ted profeſiors on various ſubjects of learning; and he 
expoſed, iu particular, the errors of Ariſtotle and his 
commentators, with ſo much ſolidity and acuteneſs, 
and at the ſame time with ſo much modeſty, that he 
excited univerſal admiration. In concluſion, he de- 
livered extempore an oration in praſc of ignorance, 
which was conducted with ſuch ingenuty and clepaiice, 
that his hearers were altoniched. The exhibition of 
Crichton's talents was on the 14th of March 1581. 
Soon after he appointed a day for another diſputa— 
tion to be held at the palace of the biſhop of Padua; 
not for the purpoſe ot affording higher proots of his 
abilities, for that could not pollibly be done, but in 
compliince with the earneſt ſolicitations of ſome per- 


ſons who were not preſent at the former aſſembly. 


However, ſeveral circumſtances occurred which pre- 
vented this meeting from taking place. Such is the 
account of Manutius: but Imperialis relates, that he 
was informed by his father, who was preſent upon the 
occaſion, that Crichton was oppoſed by Archaagelus 
Mercenarius, a famous philoſopher; and that he ac- 
quitted himſelf fo well as to obtain the approbation of 
a very honourable company, and even of his antagoniſt 
himſclf, | | 
Amidſt the diſcourſes which were occaſioned by our 
young Scotſman's exploits, and the high applauſcs that 
were beſtowed npon his genius and attainments, ſome 
erſons there were who cndeayoured to detract from 
bis merit. For ever, therefore, to confound theſe in- 
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Crichton. the ſign of the Falcon and it ſhall be ſhown,” made ſuch 
—— an impreſſion upon him, that he left a place where he 


The next day after his arrival, there was 
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vidious impugners of his talents, he cauſed a paper to Crichton. 
be fixed on the gates of St John and St Paul's church, — 
wherein he offered to prove before the univerſity, that 
the crrors of Ariſtotle, and of all his followers, were 
almoſt innumerable; and that the latter had failed 
both in explaining their maſter's meaning, and in 


treating on theological ſubjects, He promiſed like- 
wile to refute the dreams ot certain mathematical pro- 
teflors; to diſpute in all the ſciences; and to anſwer 
to whatever mould be propoſed to him or objected a- 
gainſt him. All this he engaged to do, either in the 
common logical way or by numbers and mathemati- 
cal tigures, or iu 10 forts of verſes, at the pleaſure of 
his opponents. According to Manutius, Crichton ſu— 
ſtaincd this conteſt, without fatigue, for three days; 
during which time he ſupported his credit, and main- 
tained his propoſitions, with ſuch ſpirit and energy, 
that, from an unuſual concourſe of people, he obtain- 
cd acclamatious and praiſes, thau which none more 
magnificent were ever heard by men. 

rom Padua, Crichton ſet out for Mantua; where 
there happened to be at the time a gladiator, who 
had foiled, in his travels, the moſt famous tencers in 
Europe, and had lately killed three who had entered 
the lifts with him in this city. The duke of Mantua 
was much grieved at having granted this man his pro- 
tection, as he found it to be attended with ſuch fatal 
conſequences. Crichton, being informed of his High- 
nels's concern, offered his fervice, not only to drive 


the murderer from Mantua, but from Italy, and to 


fight him for 1500 piſtoles, Though the duke was 
unwilling to expoſe ſuch an accomplithed gemleman to 
ſo great a hazard; yet, relying upon the report he had 
heard of his warlike atchicvements, he apreed to the 
propoſal ; and the time and place being appointed, the 
w hole court attended ro behold the performance. At 
the beginning of the combat Crichton ſtood only 
upon his defence; while the Italian made his at- 
tack with ſuch eagerneſs and fury, that having over- 
acted himſelf, he began to prow weary. Crichton 
now ſcized the opportunity of attacking his antagoniſt 
in return; which he did with ſo much dexterity and 
vizour, that he ran him through the body in three dif- 
ferent places, of which wounds he immediately died. 
The acclamations of the ſpectators were loud and ex- 
travrdinary upon this occaſion ; and it was acknow- 
ledped by all of them, that they had never ſeen Art 


grace Nature, or Nature ſecond the precepts of Art, 
in ſo lively a manner as they had beheld theſe two 


things accompliſhed on that day. To crown the glory 
of the action, Crichton beſtowed the prize of his vic- 
tory upon the widows of the three perſons who had 


Toft their lives in fighting with the gladiator, Rs 


It is alerted, that inconſequence of this and his other 
wonderful performances, the duke of Mantua made 
choice of him for preceptor to his ſon Vincentio di Gon- 
Zaga, whois repreſented as being of a riotous temper and 
aditloluteiife, The appointment was highly pleaſing to 
the court, Crichton, to teſtify his pratitude to his friends 
and benefactors, and io contribute to their diverſion 
framed, we are told, a comedy, wherein he expoſed 
and ridiculed all the weakneſics and failures of the ſe- 
vera] employments in which men arc engaged. This 
compoſition was regarded as one of the moſt ingenious 
ſatires that ever was made upon mankind, But the 

| moſt 
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Crichton; moſt aſtoniſhing part of the ſtory is, that Crichton ſu- 
w——— ſtained 15 characters in the repreſentation of his own 


play. Among the reſt, he acted the divine, the phi- 
joſopher, the lawyer, the mathematician, the phyſician, 
and the ſoldier, with ſuch inimitable grace, that every 
time he appcared upon the theatre he ſeemed to be a 
diffcrent perſon. | 
From being the Dn actor in a comedy, Crich- 
ton ſoon became the ſubject of a dreadful tragedy, 
One nizht, during the time of carnival, as he was 
walking along the ſtreets of Mantua, and play ing upon 
his guitar, he was attacked by half a dozen people in 
maſks. The aſſailants found that they had no ordina- 
ry perſon to deal with, for they were not able to 
maintain their ground againſt him. In the iſſue, the 
leader of the coinpany being diſarmed, pulled off his 
maſx, and begged his life, telling him that he was the 
prince his pupil. Crichton immediately fell upon his 
knees, and expreſſed his concern for his miitake ; allc- 
ging, that what he had done was only in his own de- 
fence, and that if Gonzaga had any deſign upon his 
life, he might always be maſter of it. Then taking his 


own ſword by the point, he preſented it to the prince, 


who immediately received it, and was fo irritated by 
the affront which he thought he had ſuſtained in be- 
ing foiled with all his attendants, that he inſtantly ran 
Crichton through the heart, 

Various have been the conjectures concerning the 


motives which could induce Viacentio di Gonzaga to 


be guilty of ſo ungenerous and brutal an action. Some 
have aſcribed it to jealouſy, aſſerting that he ſuſpected 
Crichton to be more in favour than himſelf with a lady 
whom he paſſionately loved; and Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart has told a ſtory upon this head which is extrava- 
gant and ridiculous in the higheſt degree. Others, 
with greater probability, repreſent the whole tranſac- 
tion as the reſult of a drunken frolic ; and it is uncer- 
_ tain, according to Imperialis, whether the meeting of 
the prince and Crichton was by accident or deſign. 
However, it is agreed on all hands that Crichton 
1oſt his life in this rencounter. The time of his 
deceaſc is ſaid, by the generality of his biographers, to 
have been in the beginning of July 1383; but Lord 
Buchan fixes it to the ſame month in the preceding 
year. There is a difierence, likewiſe, with regard to 
the period of life at which Crichton died. The t com- 
mon accounts declare that he was killed in the 32d year 
of his age: but Imperialis aſſerts that he was only in 


his 22d when that calamitous event took place; and 


this fact is confirmed by Lord Buchan. 

Crichton's tragical end excited a very great and ge- 
neral lamentation. If Sir Thomas Urquhart is to 6 
credited, the whole court of Mantua went three quar- 
ters of a year into mourning for him ; the epitaphs 
and clegies that were compoſed pon his death aud 
ſtack upon his hearſe, would exceed, if collected, the 
bulk of Homer's works; and, for a long time after- 
wards, his picture was to be ſcen in moſt o the bed- 
chambers and galleries of the Italian nobili:y, reprc- 
ſenting him on horſeback, with a lance in the one 
hand and a book in the other. The ſame author tells 
us, that Crichton gained the eſteem of kings and 
princes, by his magnanimity and knowledge ; of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, by his courilineſs and breed- 
ing; of knights, by his honourable deportinent and 
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pregnancy of wit; of the rich, by his affability and Crichton. 
good fellowſhip ; of the poor, by his muniticence — 
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and liberality ; of the old, by his conſtancy and wiſ- 
dom; of the young, by his mirth and gallantry ; of 
the learned, by his univerſal knowledge; of the fol- 
diers, by his undaunted valour and courage; of the 


merchants and artificers, by his upright dealing and 


honeſty ; and ot the fair ſex, by his beauty and hand- 
ſomeneſs, in which reſpect he was a maſterpicce of 
nature, | 

Joannes Imperialis, in Lis life of Crichton, ſays, 
That he was the wonder of the laſt age, the prodi- 
gious production of nature; the glory and ornament 
of Parnaſſus, in a ſtupendous aud unuſual manner; 
and that, in the judgment of the learned world, he 
was the pheenx of literature, and rather a ſhining par- 
ticle of the Divine Mind and Majeſty than a model of 
what could be attained by human induſtry. The 
{ame author, after highly celebrating the beauty of his 
perſon, aflerts, that his extraordinary eloquence and 


his admirable knowledge of things teſtified that he 


poſſeſſed a ſtrength of genius wholly divine. What 


(adds this writer) can more exceed our comprehen- 


ſion, than that Crichton, in the 21ſt year of his age, 
ſaould be maſter of ten ditterent languages, and per- 
fectly well verſcd in philoſophy, mathematics, theolo- 
gy, polite literature, and all other ſciences ? Beſides, 
was it ever heard in the whole compaſs of the globe, 
that to theſe extraordinary endowments of the mind 
ſhould be added a ſingular ſkill in fencing, dancing, 


ſinging, riding, and in every exerciſe of the gymnaltic 


art?“ Nay, Imperialis, in his account of Crichton's 
death, declares, that the report of ſo {ad a cataſtrophe 
was ſpread to the remoteſt parts of the earth; that it 
diſturbed univerſal nature ; and that in her grief for 


the loſs of the wonder ſhe had produced, lhe threaten- 


ed never more to confer ſuch honour upon mankind, 
Compared with theſe extravagancies, the aſſertion of 
Bayle that Crichton was one of the greateſt prodigies 


of wit that cver lived, and the teſtimony of Fœlix 
Aſtolfus concerning his wonderful memory, may be 


conhidered as modeſl encomiums. 

Such are the accounts which, by a ſucceſſion of 
writers, and particularly fince the time of Mackenzie, 
have been given of the admirable Crichton. Theſe 
accounts are indeed ſo wonderful that many perſons 
have been diſpoſed to conſider them as in a great mea- 
jure, if not entirely, fabulous. We ſhall therefore 
labjoin from the Biographia Britannica the following 
obtervations of Dr Kippis, with a view to aſcertain 
what portion of faith is due to the different parts of 
the preceding narrative, or at leaſt to aſſiſt the reader 
in forming a proper judgment concerning them. 
The Doctor begins with obſerving, 4 That no cre- 
dit can be granted to any ſacts which depend upon the 
ſole authority of Sir Thomas Urquhart. Mr Pennant 
indeed ſpeaks of him with approbation ; and Dr Sa- 
muel Johnſon laid a ſtreſs on his veracity, in the ac- 
count of Crichton which he dictated to DrHawkſworth, 


and 1s inſerted in the 81{4t number of the Adventurer; 


of which account it may be obſerved, that it is only an 
elegant ſummary of the life written by Mackenzie. 
But with all deference to theſe reſpectable names, I 
muſt declare my full perſuaſion that Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart is an author whoſe teſtimony to facts is totally — 

| thy 
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Crichton. thy of regard ; and it is ſurpriſing that a peruſal of his 
—— works docs not ſtrikc every mind with this conviction, 


His productions are fo incxpreſſibly abſurd and extrava- 
gant, that the only rational judgment which can be pro- 
nounced concerniug him is, that he was little, if at all, 
better than a madman. To the character of his having 
becna madman muſt be added that of his being a liar. Se- 
vere as this term may be thought, I apprehend that a 
diligent examination of the treatiſe which contains the 
memorials concerning Crichton would ſhow that it is 
ſtrictly true, But of his total diſregard to truth there 
is inconteſtable evidence in another work of his, intitled, 


The true Pedigree and Lineal Deſcent of the moſt 


ancient and honourable Family of the Urquhart's in 


the Houſe of Cromarty, from the Creation of the 


World until the year of God 1652. In this work it 
is almoſt incredible what a number of falfitics he has 
invented both with reſpect to names and facts. Per- 
haps a more flagrant inſtance of impoſture and fiction 
was never exhibited; and the abſurdity of the whole 
pedigree is beyond the power of words to expreſs. It 
can only be felt by thoſe who have peruſed the tract 
_ Itſelf, Such a man therefore can juſtly be intitled to 
no degree of credit, eſpecially when he has a purpoſe 
to ſerye, as was the caſe with Sir Thomas Urquhart. 
His deſign was to exalt his own family and his own 
nation at any rate, With reſpect to his own nation, 
there was no occaſion for having recourſe to fiction, 


in order to diſplay the luſtre of Scotland, in the emi- 


nent men whom it has produced in arms and literature. 
The pencil of truth alone would have been amply ſuf- 
ficient for the purpoſe, 

„ So far therefore as Sir Thomas Urquhart's au- 
thority is concerned, the wonderful exhibitions of 
Crichton at Paris, his triumph at Rome, his combat 
with the gladiator, his writing an Italian comedy, his 
ſuſtaining fifteen characters in the repreſentation of 
that comedy, the extraordinary ſtory of the amour 
which is deſcribed as the cauſe of his death, the nine 
months mourning for him at Mantua, and the poems 


hung round his hearſe to the quantity of Homer's 


works, mult be regarded as in the higheſt degree doubt- 
ful, or rather abſolutely falſe. I cannot forbear men- 


tioning two circumſtances, which ſhow how much Sir 


Thomas Urquhart was deſtitute of prudence, as well 
45 of ſcrupuloſity, in his violations of truth. He ſays 
that the duke of Mantua was pleaſed to confer upon 
the young lady that was Crichton's miſtreſs and future 
wife, a penſion of five hundred ducats a year; and that 
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time of Sir Thomas's publication. 


„ 
the prince alſo beſtowed as much upon her during 


but ſhort ; for he did not long enjoy himſelf after the 
croſs fate of ſo miſerable an accident. Now it is well 
known that Vincenzo di Gonzaga ſucceeded his father 
in the dukedom of Mantua in 1587, and that he did 
not die till the year 1612; which was almoſt, if not 
entirely, thirty years after Crichton's deceaſe. The 
other inſtance of the imprudence of Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart in the contrivance of his fictions, occurs at the 
concluſion of his narrative, where he aflerts that the 
verity of the ſtory which he hath related concerning 
the incomparable Crichton, may be certified by two 
thouſand men yet living who have known him.“ Two 
thouſand men yet living! that is, in 1652, ſixty- nine or 
ſeventy years after Crichton's death, for ſuch was the 
Gur author would 
have been ſadly pnzzled to collect together theſe two 
thouſand living witneſſes who could certify the verity 
of his ſtory. . 8 | 
« With regard, however, to the account which is 
given of the prodigious excrtions of Crichton, both _ 
corporal and mental, at Paris, Mackenzie imagines | 
that he has found a full confirmation of them in a 
paſſage produced by him from the Diſquiſitions of 
Stephen Paſquier, and which he conſiders as the teſti- 
mony of an eye-witneſs, But the whole of what has 
been built upon it by Mackenzie and ſuceceding bio- 
graphers, is founded on a miſtake. In the quotation 
from the Diſquiſtiuns, the name of Crichton is not 
mentioned, and the author doth not appear to have 


| been perſonally preſent at the exhibitions of the ex- 


traordinary youth there deſcribed. The expreſſions 
which are ſuppoſed to carry that meaning may well be 
referred not to the writer himlef, but to his country- 
men the French, before whom the young man is ſaid 
to have diſplayed his ſurpriſing talents. But the diſ- 
cuſſion of this point 1s totally needleſs, becauſe the 
paſſage in queſtion is not an original authority, The 
book intitled Stephani Paſchizri Diſquiſitiones, is only 
an abridgment in Latin of Paſquier's Des Recherches 
de la France, Now in this laſt work there is indeed 
an account of a wonderful youth, ſuch as is related in 
Mackenzic's quotation, and from which that paſſage 
was formed, But this wonderful youth, whoever he 
might be, was not the admirable Crichton : for Paſ- 
quier, who does not tell his name, expreſsly ſays that 
he appeared in the year 1445 (a). The evidence, 
therefore, produced by Mackenzie falls entirely to the 


ground. 


(a) This matter has lately been ſet in a clear light by a learned and judicious writer in the Edinburgh 


Magazine for May 1787, whoſe letter is as follows, 
8 IN, | 


« We arc informed by Sir John Hawkins, that Dr Johnſon diftated from memory that account of the 
perſon vulgarly named the Admirable Crichton, which is to be found in one of the papers of the Adven- 


rurer, 


„ That account is plainly an abridgment of the Life of Crichton by Dr George Mackenzie. Dr Mac- 
kenzie ſuppoſes that Paſquier, the French lawyer and antiquary, was an eye Witneſs of the feats performed in 
arts as well as in arins by Crichton. This is one of the groſſeſt errors in biography which has occurred to 
me in the courſe of my reading : and it is an error which I perceive is gaining ground daily, and bids fair in 


a ſhort time to be received as an indiſputable truth. 


„ „The error ſcems to have ariſen from the following circumſtance: Dr Mackenzie had never read the ori- 
ginal work of Paſquicr intitled Recherches de la Franc? ; what he quotes concerning the wonderful young man 


45 


all Crichton. 
the days of his life, “Which was (adds Sir Thomas) - 
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Crichton. ground, Indeed, if the ſtory of Crichton's exploits at 
w—— Paris had been true, no man was more likely to be 


acquainted with them than Stephen Paſquier, who 
lived at that time, and who would be fond enough of 
recording tranſactions ſo extraordinary. It may far- 
ther be obſerved, that Thuanus, who was likewiſe a 
contemporary, and who in his own life is very particu» 
lar in what relates to learned men, makes no mention 
of Crichton. The only authority for his having ever 
reſided in France at all (Sir Thomas Urquhart except- 
ed) is that of Dr John Johnſon, who ſays Caillia pec- 
tus excolit. But this amounts to no proof of the truth 
of the tranſactions related by Urquhart. The whole 
which can be deduced from it 1s, that Crichton, in the 
courſe of his travels, might make ſome ſtay in France 


for the purpoſe of improvement. Even this, however, 


doth not agree with the narration of Imperialis, who 
informs us, that when troubles aroſe in Scotland on ac- 
count of religion, and queen Mary fell into ſo many 
calamities, Crichton was ſent by his father directly 
from that country to Venice as a place of ſecurity. 


cet is acknowledged by Sir John Hawkins, that 


Sir Thomas Urquhart has produced no authorities in 
ſapport of his ſurpriſing narrations. But this defect, 
Sir John thinks, is ſupplied in the“ life of Crichton 
which is given in Mr Pennant's Tour. I am under the 
neceſſity of ſaying, that this is by no means the caſe. 
The article in Pennant was not drawn up by that in- 
genious and learned gentleman, but is the tranſcript of 
à pamphlet, that was printed ſome years ago at Aber- 
deen; and which pamphlet is nothing more than a fe- 
publication, with a few verbal alterations, of the Life 
of Crichton written by Mackenzie. It doth not, 
therefore, furniſh a ſingle additional teſtimony in con- 
firmation of Sir Thomas Urquhart's ſtories, excepting 
in the miſtaken inſtance from Paſquier. In other re- 
ſpects it only borrows facts from Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart, without eſtabliſhing them upon freſh proofs, It 
is obſeryable, that the earlier biographers of Crichton 
had no knowledge of moſt of the tranſactions enlarged 


1 
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upon by this extravagant writer; for if they had Crichton, 
Known them, they would have been eagerly diſpoſed to 
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relate them, and to do it with every circumſtance of 
exaggeration. How much this was the character of 
Thomas Dempſter, with regard to his own country- 
men, is ſufficiently undertiood, and hath frequently 
been remarked; and yet his account of Crichton is 
uncommouly modeſt, compared with thote of ſue— 
cceding authors. The extravagance of Imperialis in 
reſpect to Crichton has already appeared. There ſcems 
indeed to have been an univerſal tendency in the wri- 
ters of this young Scotſman's life to produce wonder 
and aſtoniſhment, Mackenzie remarks, that Imperia- 
lis could not but know the truth of all, or at leaſt of 
moſt of, the things he has related concerning Crichton, 
ſince he lived upon the places in which they were tran- 
ſacted, and had them from an eye and car-witneſs, even 
his own father. It is, however, to be remembered, 
that Imperialis's Mnſerm Hiſtoricum was not publiſhed 


till 1640, nearly ſixty years after the events recorded 


by him happened; to which may be added, that the 
information he derived from his father was probably 
very imperfect. Imperialis the elder was not born till 
1568, and conſequently was only thirteen years old 
when Crichton diſplayed his talents at Padua, W hat 
real dependence, therefore, could there be on the ac- 
curacy of the account given by a youth of that age? 
He could only relate, and perhaps from inadequate in- 
telligence, the things which were talked of when he 
was a boy. Beſides, his authority is appealed to for 
no more thau a ſingle fact, and that a doubtful one, 
ſince it does not accord with Manutius's narrative: 
and who ever heard of the famous philoſopher Arcan- 
gelus Mercenarius ? 35 $14 46 
The truth of the matter is, that, ſome light cir- 
cumſtances excepted, neither Dempſter nor Imperialis 
have produced any evidences of Crichton's extraor- 
dinary abilitics beſides thoſe which are recorded by 
the younger Aldus Manntins, He therefore is to be 
regarded as the only living authority upon the ſub- 
17 ject. 
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is taken from a Latin abridgement of that work; he refers to Steph. Paſch. Diſquiſ. lib. v. cap. 23. and he 
gives his quotation in Latin; indeed it does not appear that Dr Mackenzie had ever heard of the original 
work. Now Paſquier, inſtead of ſaying that he was an eye-witneſs of the wonders exhibited by Crichton, ſays, 
in the moſt unequivocal terms, that what he relates was taken © from a manuſcript which was occaſionally 
uſed by him, ¶ dun livre ecrit a la main dont je M aide ſelon les occurrences). And he adds, © I will repreſent the 
ſtory in its own ſimple garb, without any artificial colouring, ſo that my readers may be the more inclined to 
give credit to it.” (vous repreſentant cette hiſtoire en ſa ſimplicite ſans y apporter aucun fard pour ce que vous y ad- 
jouſteres plus de foy). He then tranſcribes the narrative from the MS. which places the appearance of this 
phenomenon in the year 1445, a full century before the birth of our Crichton, See Recherches de la France, 
lib. vi. c. 38, 39. | . „ 1 | 

« Dr 3 although he had not read the original of Paſquier, appears to have read an author who 
quotes the ſame ſtory: © The learned M. du Launoy 9 in his Hiſtory of the College of Navarre, 
finding the hiſtory of this diſpute recorded in a MS. Hiſtory of the College of Navarre, and the like account 
of a Spaniard in Trithemius, confounds the two together, and robs our author of the glory of this action, and 
places it in the year 1445; Whereas it ſhould be in the year 1571.” This charge of robbery is ſingular 
enough. | | 

cc To me only add, that Paſquier tranſcribes ſome verſes written by George Chaſtelain, a French poet in 
the reign of Charles VII. king of France, which allude to the fame ſtory ; and that Paſquier himſelf was 
born at Paris in 1528, paſſed his life in that city, and was an eminent lawyer and pleader in 1571 ; ſo that it 
is impoſſible the feats of Crichton, had they been really performed at Paris, could have been unknown to him, 
and moſt improbable that, knowing them, he would have omitted to mention them; for, in the ſame lib. iv. 
c. 39. he is at pains to produce examples of great proficiency, diſplayed by men in a much humbler rank of 
life than that of philoſophers and public diſputants. I am, &c.“ OY 
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Crichton, jet» Manutins was contemporary with Crichton; he 
Mas cloſcly connected with him in friendſhip; and he 


relates ſeveral things on his own perſonal knowledge, 
He is a politive and undoubted witneſs with reſpect to 
our young Scotſman's intellectual and literary cxer- 
tions at Venice and Padua; and from him it is that 
our account of them is given above. Nevertheleſs, 
even Aldus Manutius is to be read with ſome degree 
of caution, Dedications are apt to aſſume the ſtyle 
of exaggeration, and this is the caſe with Manutius's 
dedication of the Paradoxa Ciceronis to Crichton. In 
addition to the general language of ſuch addreſſes, 
he might be carricd too far by his affection for his 
ſriend, which appears to have been very great: nor 
was the younger Aldus eminent 'for ſteadineſs and 
conſiſtency of character. It is even ſaid that by his 


imprudencies he fell into contempt and miſery. But 


independently of any conliderations of this kind, it 
may be obſerved, that Manutius's narrative, previouſly 
to Crichton's arrival at Venice, could not be derived 
from perſonal knowledge. For that part of it (which 
is ſufficiently erroncous) he was probably indebted to 


Crichton himſelf, Neither docs he appear to have 


been an eye-witneſs of the whole of the diſputations 
which were held at Padua; for ſpeaking of his young 
fricnd's praiſe of ignorance, he relates, that thoſe who 
were preſent told him afterwards how much they were 
ſtruck with that oration. However, at the other diſ- 
putation, which laſted three days, Manutius ſeems cer- 
_ tainly to have attended; for he concludes his accounts 

of it with ſaying, that he was not only the adviſer 
but the ſpectator of Crichton's wonderful conteſts. 
It is evident, however, from the dedication, that his 
extraordinary abilities were not univerſally acknow- 
ledged and admired. Some there were who detracted 


from them, and were diſpleaſed with Manutius for ſo 


warmly ſupporting his reputation. 


« As to the real cauſe and manner of our young 


Scotſinan's death, both of them ſtill remain in ſome 
degree of obſcurity. That he was killed in a ren- 
counter at the carnival at Mantua, is teſtified by too 
many authors to be reaſonably doubted, But whether 
there was that particular malignity on the part of Vin- 
cenzo di Gonzago, which is commonly aſcribed to 
him, may be conſidered as uncertain, 

« One important method yet retains by which we 


may be enabled to form a judgment of Crichton's 


genius, and that is from a peruſal of the four poems 
_ of his which are ſtill preſerved. It is, however, to be 
ſeared, that theſe will not exhibit him in a very high 
point of view. Some fancy, perhaps, may be thought 
to be diſplayed in the longeſt of his poems, which was 
written on occalion of his approach to the city of: Ve- 
nice. He there repreſents a Naiad as riſing up before 
him; and, by the order of the Muſes and of Minerya, 
directing him how to proceed, But this is a ſenti- 


ment which ſo caſily preſents itſelf to a claſſical reader, 


that it can ſcarcely be conſidered as deferving the 
name of a poetical invention. The three other poems 
of Crichton have ſtill leſs to recommend them. Indeed 
his verſes will not ſtand the teſt of a rigid examination 
even with regard to quantity. 

« What then is the opinion which on the whole we 


are to form of the admirable Crichton? It is cvident 


that he was a youth of ſuch lively parts as excited 
| 2 


great preſent admiration, and high expectations with Critchon 
regard to his future attainments, He appcars to have 

had a fine perſon, to have been adroit in his bodily ex- Crim-Tar. 
erciſes, to have poſſeſſed a peculiar facility in learning tat.. 
languages, to have enjoycd a rcmarkably quick and 
retentive memory, and to have excelled in a power of 
declamation, a fiuency of ſpeech, and a readilicſs of re- 

ply. His knowledge, likewile, was probably very un- 
common for his years ; and this, in conjunction with 

his other qualitics, enabled him to ſhine in public diſ- 
putation, But whether his knowledge and learning 

were accurate or profound, may juſtly be queſtioned ; 

and it may cqually be doubted whether he would have 

ariſcn to any extraordinary degree of eminence in the 

literary world, It will always be reflected upon with re- 

gret, that his carly and untimely death prevented this 


matter from being brought to the teſt of experiment.” 


From the portrails which remain of Crichton, it 
appears that in his face and form he was beautiful 
and clegant, and that his body and limbs, though not 
muſcular or athletic, were well proportioned, and fit- 
ted for feats of agility. The following catalogue of 
Crichton's works is given by Dempiter: 1. Cdæ ad 
Laurentium Maſſamplures. 2. Laudes Patavina, Carmen 
extempore effuſum, cumin Jacobi Moy [it Coruelii dome ex- 
perimentum ingenii coram tola Academia frequentia, nou 
ſine nullorum ſtupore, faceret. 3. Igudratiouis Laudatio, 
extemporale Thema ibidem redditum, poſt ſux horarum di- 
putationes, ut praſentes ſumnia polius fovere quam rem [: 
veram videre affirmarint, ait Manutins. 4. De appulſu 


ſuo Venetias. 5. Ode ad Aldum Manutium, 6. Epiſtole 


ad Diverſos. 7. Prafationes ſolemnes in omnes Scientias 
ſacras et prophanas 8. Judicium de Philoſophis. 9. Er- 
rores Ariſtcielis. 10. Ard an Literæ praeſlant, Con- 
troverſia oratoria. 11. Refutatio Mathematicorum. 12. 
A Comedy in the Italian language. | 
CRICK, among farriers, is when a horſe cannot 
turn. his neck any manner of way, but holds it fore 
right, inſomuch that he cannot take his meat from the 
ground without great pain. 
CRICKET, in zoology, Sce GRYL1 us. 
CRICKET is alſo the name of an exexgiſe or game, 
with bats and a ball. 785 5 
Mole Gricker. Sec GRYIIO TAI. 
CRICKLADE, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, 
ſituated on the river Iſis, about 26 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Oxford. It ſends two members to parliament. W, 
Long. 1. 55; N. Lat. $1. 35. 
CRICOARYTANOID/AUS, in anatomy, a name 
given to two muſcles of the larynx. See ANATOMY, 
n 116. | 
CRICOIDES, in anatomy, a cartilage of the la- 
rynx, called alſo the annular cartilage. It occupies the 
loweſt part by way of baſc to the reſt of the cartilages, 
and to the lower part of it the aſpera arteria adheres, 
Sce ANATOMY, Table of the muſcles. 
CRICOTHYROIDAUS, in anatomy, one of the 
five proper muſcics of the larynx. bid. 
CRIM-TARTARS, a pcople of Aſia, ſo called 
becauſe they origmally came from Crimea. They 
rove from place to place in ſcarch of paſtures, their 
houſes being drawn on carts. There are a great num- 
ber of them about Aſtrachan, to which place they flock 
in the winter-time; but they are not permitted to en- 
ter the city: for this reaſon, they erect huts vp and 
own 


rim, 


CRI 


down in the open fields ; which are made cither of 


Crime and bull-ruſhes or reeds, being about 12 feet in diameter, 
Puniſn- gf a round form, aud with a hole at ihe top to let out 


ment - 


the ſmoke, Their fucl is turf or cow-dung ; and, when 
the weather is very cold, they cover the hut with a 
coarſe cloth, and ſometimes pats ſeveral days without 
ſtirring out. They are generally of ſmall ſtature, 
with large faces, little eyes, and of an olive complec- 
tion, The men are generally ſo wrinkled in their 
faces, that they look like old women. Their com- 
mon ſood is fiſh dried in the ſan, which ſerves them 
inſtead of bread ; and they cat the flcth of horſes as 
well as camels. 


leathern-bags. Their garments are of coarſe grey 
cloth, with a looſe mantle made of a black ſhcep's 
ſkin, and a cap of the ſame. The women are clothed 
in white linen, with which likewiſe they dreſs their 
heads, hanging a great many Maſcovian peace about 
them; and there is likewiſe a hole left ro ſtick 
feathers in. As for their religion, they are a ſort 
ef Mahometans; but do not coop up their women 
like the Turks. 
CRrlM-TARTARY, or Crimea, Sce CRIMEA. 

CRIME and PuniSHMENT. The diſcnifion and 
admeaſurement of crimes and puniſhments forms in 


every country the code of criminal law; or, as it is 


more uſually denominated in England, the dottrine of 
the plcas of the crown : ſo called, bezauſe the king, in 
whom centres the majcity of the whole community, is 
ſuppoſed by the law to he the perſon injured by every 
infraction of the public rights belonging to that com- 
munity ; and is therefore in all caſes the proper proſe- 


autor for every public offence, 


The knowledge of this branch of juriſprudence, 
which teaches the nature, extent, and deprees of 
every crime, and adjuſts to it its adequate and neceſſary 
penalty, is of the utmoſt importance to every indivi- 
dual in the ſtate. 
no uprightneſs of heart, no prudence or circumſpect ion 
of conduct, ſhould tempt a man to conclude, that he 


may not at ſome time or other be deeply intereſted in 


theſe reſearches. The infirmities of the beit among 
us, the vices and ungovernable paſſions of others, the 
inſtability of all human affairs, and the numberleſs un- 
foreſeen events which the compaſs of a day may bring 
forth, will teach us (upon a moment's reflection), that 
to know with preciſion wha! the laws of our country 
have forbidden, and the deplorable conſequences to 
which a wilful diſobedience may expoſe ns, 1s a mat- 
ter of univerſal concern. 
In proportion to the importance of the criminal 
law, ought alſo to be the care and attention of the le- 
iſlature in properly forming and enforcing it. It 
Mone be founded upon principles that are permanent, 
uniform, and univerſal; and always conformable to 
the dictates of truth and juſtice, the feelings of huma- 
nity, and the indelible rights of mankind: though it 
ſometimes {provided there be no tranſgreſſion of theſe 
eternal bounderies) may be modificd, narrowed, or 
enlarged, according to the local or occaſional neceſſi- 
ties of the ſtate which it is meant to govern, And 
yet, cither from a want of attention to theſe prin- 
ciples in the firſt concoction of the laws, and adopting 
in their ſtrad the impetuons dictates of avarice, ambi- 
Vor. V. 
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Their drink is water and milk, eſpe- 
cially mares milk, which they carry about in naſty 


For no rank or clevation in life, 


„„ 
tion, and revenge; from retaining the diſcordant po- Orine and 
litical regulations, Which incceilive conquero:s or tac- Levth- 


tions have eitabliihed, in the various revolutions of go— 
yerment ; from giving a laſting efficacy to ſanctions 
that were intended to be temporary, and made (as 
lord Bacon cxpreſſes it) merely upon the ſpur of the 
occalion ; or from, laſtly, too haſtily employing ſach 
means as are greatly diſproportionate to their end, in 
order io check the progreſs of ſome very prevalent 
offence; from ſome, or from all, of theſe cauſcs it 
hath happened, that the criminal law is in every coun - 
try of Europe more rude and imperfect than the civil, 
We ſhall not here enter into any minute enquiries 


concerning the local conſtitutions ot other nations; the 


inhumanity and miſtaken policy of which have been 
ſufficiently pointed out by ingenious writers of their 
own“. 


tut. 


But even in Great Britain, where the crowu- * As Paron 


law is with juſtice ſuppoled to be more nearly ad- Mouteſ- 


vanced to pertection ; where crimes 
rately defined, aud penaltics leſs uncertain and ar- 
bitrary ; where all accuſations are public, and tri- 
als in the face of the world ; where torture is un- 
known, and every delinquent is judged by ſuch of his 
equals, apaintt whom he can form ro exception, nor 


even a perſonal diſlike ;—even there we ſhall occaſion- 
ally find room to remark ſome particulars that ſeem 


to want reviſion and amendment. Theſe have chiet- 
ly ariſen from too ſcrupulous an adherence to ſome 
rules of the ancient common law, where the realuns 
have ceaſed upon which thoſe rules were founded ; from 
not repealing ſuch of the old penal laws as are either 


obſolete or abſurd ; and from too little care and atten- 


tion in framing and paſſing new ones, The 1 


of penalties th which a whole nation ſhall be ſubject, 


ought not to be left, as a matter of indifference, to the 
pallions or intereſts of a few, who upon temporary 


motives may prefer or ſupport ſuch a bill; but be 


calmly and maturely conſidered by perſons who know 
what proviſions the laws have already made to reme- 
dy the miſchief complained of, who can from expe= 


rience foreſee the probable conſequences of thoſe 


which are now propoſed, and who will judge without 
paſſion or prejudice how adequate they are to the evil, 
It is never uſual in the hoaſe of peers even to read a 
private bill which may affect the property of an indi- 
vidual, without firſt referring it to ſome of the learn» 
ed judges, and hearing their report thereon. And 
ſurely equal precaution is neceſſary, when laws are 
o be eſtabliſhed, which may affect the property, the 
liberty, and perhaps even the lives, of thouſands, Had 
ſuch a reference taken place, it is Impoſſible that in 
the t9th century it could ever have been made a ca- 
pita! crime, to break down (however maliciouſly) the 
mound of a fiſhpond, whereby any fiſh ſhail ctcape ; 
or to cut down a cherry-tree in an orchard, Were 
even a committee appointed but once in an hundred 
years to reviſe the criminal law, it could not have con- 
tinacd to this hour a felony without benefit of clergy, 
to be ſcen for one month in the company of perſons 
who call themſelves or arc called Feyptians.. 

It is true, that theſe 'outrageons penaltics, being 
ſeldom or never inflicted, are hardly known to be the 
law by the public; but that rather aggravates the 


are more accu- duieu, Mar- 
quis of Bcc. 


caria, &c, 


miſchief, by lay ing a ſnare for the unwary. Yetthey Pieciſ. 
cannot but occur 10 the obſeryation of any one, wh Comment. 
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SRI 
hath undertaking the taſk of cxamining the great out- 
lines of our law, and traciug them up to their prin- 
ciples, and it is the duty of fuch a one to hint them 
with- decency to thoſc whoſe abilitics and ſtations 
enable them to apply the remedy, Procecd we now 


to conſider (in the firſt place) the general nature of 


the higheſt magnitude. 


e. 

1. A crime, or miſdemeanour, is an act committed, 
or omitted, in violation of a public law, cither torbid- 
ding or commanding it. This general definition com- 
prehends both crimes and miſdemcauours; which, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, are mere ſynonymous terms: though 
11 common uſage, the word © crimes” is made to de- 
note ſuch oftences as are of a decper and more at ro- 
cions dye; while ſmaller faults, and omiſſions of leſs 
eonfequence, are comprized under the gentler name of 


„ miſdemeanours“ only. 


The distinction of public wrongs from private, of 


crimes and miſdemeanours from civil injuries, ſeems 


principally to conſiit in this: that private wrongs, or 
civil injuries, are an infringement or privation of the 
civil rights which belong to individuals, conſidered 


merely as individaals ; pablic wrongs, or crimes and 


miſdemeanours, are a breach and violation of the pub- 


lic rights and duties, due tothe whole community, con- 
ſidered as a community, in its ſocial aggregate capact- 
ly. As if I detain a field from another man, to which 
the law has givin him a right, this is a civil injury, and 
not a crime ; for here only the right of an individual is 
concerned, and it is immaterial to the public which of 
us is in poſſeſſion of the land: but treaſon, murder, 


and robbery, are properly ranked among crimes ; ſince, 


beſides the injury done to individuals, they ſtrike at 
the very being of ſociety; which cannot poflibly ſub- 
liſt, where actions of this ſort are ſuffered to eſcape 
with impunity . 

In all caſes the crime includes an injury: every pub- 
lic oſtence is alſo a private wrong, and ſomewhat more; 
it affects the individual, and it hkewiſe affects the com- 
munity, Thus treaſon in imagining the king's death, 
involves in it conſpiracy againſt an individual, which 


is allo a civil injury: but as this ſpecies of treaſon in 


its conſequences principally tends to the diſſolution of 


government, and the deſtruction thereby of the order 


aud peace of ſociety, this denominates it a crime of 
Murder is an injury to the 
life of an individual; but the law of ſocicty conſiders 
principally the loſs which the ſtate ſuſtains by be- 
ing deprived of a member, and the pernicious ex- 
ample thereby ſet, for others to do the like. Rob- 


hery may be conſidered in the ſame view: it is an in- 


jury to private property ; but, were that all, a civil 
ſatisfaction in damages might atone for it ; the public 
miſchief is the thing, for the prevention of which our 
laws have made it a capital offence, In theſe groſs 
and atrocious injurics the private wrong 1s ſwallowed 


up in the public: we ſeldom hear any mention made 


of ſatisfaction to the individual ; the ſatisfaction to the 
community being ſo very great. And indeed, as the 
public crime is not otherwiſe avenged than by forfei- 
ture of lie and property, it is impoſlible afterwards 
to make any reparation for the private wrong; which 
gan only be had from the body or goods of the ag- 
preſſor, But there are crimes of an inferior nature, 
ja which che public puniſhment is not fo ſevere, but it 


1 


1 


affords room for a private compenſation alſo: and Crime and 


herein the diſtinction of crimes from civil injuries is 
very apparent. For inſtance; in the caſe of battery, 
or beating another, the aggreſſor may be indicted for 
this at the fait of the king, for diſturbing che public 
peace, and be puniſhed criminally by fine and impri— 
ſonment: and the party beaten may alio have his pri- 
vate remedy by action of treſpais for the injury, which 
he in particular ſuſtains, and recover a civil ſatisfaction 
in damages. $0 alſo, in caſe of a public nuiſance, 


Puniſh- 
ment. 
— 


as digging a ditch acroſs a highway, this is puniſhable 


by indictinent, as a common oftence to the whole 
Kingdom, and all his majeſty's ſubjects ; but if any in- 
dividual ſuſtains any ſpecial damage thereby, as la- 
ming his horſe, breaking his carriage, or the like, 
the offender may be compelled to make ample ſatiſ- 
faction, as well for the private injury as for the public 
wrong. 


II. The nature of crimes and miſdemeanours in ge- 


neral being thus aſcertained and diſtinguiſhed, we 
procced in the next place to conſider the general na- 
ture of puniſhments: Which are evils or inconvenien- 
ces conſequent upon crimes and miſdemeanours ; be- 
ing deviſed, denounced, and inflicted by human laws, 
in conſequence of diſobedience or miſbehaviour in 
thoſe, to regulate whoſe conduct ſuch laws were re- 
ſpectively made. And herein we will briefly conſi— 
der the power, the ed, and the meaſure, of human 
puniſhment, 


— —— 


—. | 


1. As to the fower of human puniſhment, or the 


right of the temporal legiſlator to inflict diſcretionary 
penalties for crimes and miſdemeanours. 


It is clear, Blackf, 


that the right of punithing crimes againſt the law of Comment. 


nature, as murder and the like, is in a ſtate of mere 
natarc, veſted in every individual. For it muſt be 
veſted in ſomebody ; otherwiſe the laws of nature 
would be vain and fruitleſs, if none were empowered 
to put them in execution : and if that power 1s veſted 
in any one, it muſt alſo be veſted in all mankind ; 
ſince all are by nature equal, Whereof the firſt mur- 
derer Cain was ſo ſenſible, that we find him expreſ- 
ſing his apprehenſions, that whoever ſhould find him 
would flay him. 
transferred from individuals to the ſovercign power; 
whereby men are prevented ſrom being judges in their 
own cauſes, which 1s one of the evils that civil go- 
vernment was intended to remedy. Whatcver power 
therefore individuals had of puniſhing offences againſt 
the law of nature, that is now veſted in the magi- 
ſtrate alone ; who bears the ſword of juſtice by the 
conſent of the whole community. And to this pre- 
cedent natural power of individuals muſt be referred 
that right, which ſome have argued to belong to eve- 
ry ſtate (though, in fact, never exerciſed by any), 
of puniſhing not only their own ſubjects, but alſo fo- 
reign embaſſidors, even with death itſelf; in caſe 
they have offended, not indeed againſt the municipal 
laws of the countfy, but againſt the divine laws of 
nature, and become liable thereby to forfcit their lives 
for their guilt, | 

As to offences merely againſt the laws of ſociety, 
which are only mala prohibita, and not mala in ſe ; 
the temporal magiſtrate is alſo empowered to inflict 
coercive penalties for ſuch tranſgreſſion : and this by 
the conſent of individuals; who, in forming ſocieties 


did, 


In a ſtate of ſociety this right is 
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crime and did either -tacitly or expreſoly inveſt the ſovereign 
Puniſh- power with a right of making laws, and of enforcing 


ment. 


offences of a lighter kind. 


obcdicnce to them when made, by exercility, upon 
their non-obſcrvance, ſeveritics adequate to the evil, 
Tic lawtulneſs therefore of puniſhing ſuch criminals is 
founded upon this principle, that the law by which 
they ſuffer was made by their own conſent ; it is a part 
of the original contract into which they entered, when 
firlt they engaged in ſociety ; it was calculated for, and 
has long contributed to, their own ſecurity, | 

This right therefore, being thus conferred by uni- 
verſal conſent, gives to the ſtate exactly the ſame 


power, and no more, over all its members, as each 


individual member had naturally over himſelf or o- 
thers. Which has occaſioncd ſome to doubt, how far 
a human legiſlature ought to inflict capital puniſhments 
for poſitive offences: offences againſt the municipal law 
only, and not againſt the law of nature; fince no in- 
dividual has, naturally, a power of inflicting death upon 
himſelf or others for actious in themſelves indifferent. 
With regard to offences mala in ſe, capital puniſh- 
ments are in ſome inſtances inflicted by the immediate 
command of God himſelf to all mankind ; as, in the 


caſe of murder, by the precept delivered to Noah 


their common anceſtor and repreſentative. © Whoſo 
c ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be 
& ſhed.”” In other inſtances they are inflicted after 
the example of the Creator, in his poſitive code of 
laws for the regulation of the Jewiſh republic; as in 
the caſe of the crime againſt nature. 
ſometimes inflicted without ſuch expreſs warrant or 
example, at the will and diſcretion of the human le- 
gillature : as for forgery, for theft, and ſometimes for 
This practice is thus juſti- 
fied by that preat and good man Sir Matthew Hale: 
« When offences grow enormous, frequent, and dan- 


« gerous to a kingdom or ſtate, deſtructive or highly 


ce pernicious to civil ſocieties, and to the ꝑrcat inſccu- 
„ rity and danger of the kingdom or its inhabitants, 
cc ſeyerc puniſhment and even death itſelf is neceſſary 


« to be annexed to laws in many caſes by the pru- 
6 


; dence of lawgivers.“ It is therefore the enormity, 
or dangerous tendency, of the crime, that alone can 
warrant any earthly legitlature in putting him to death 
that cammits it. It is not its frequency only, or the 
difficulty of otherwiſe preventing it, that will excuſe 


our attempting to prevent it by a wanton effuſion of 
For though the end of puniſhment 1s 
to deter men from offending, it never can follow from 


human blood. 


thence, that it is lawtul to deter them at any rate and 


by any means; ſince there may be unlawful methods 


of enforcing ob*dicnce even to the juſteſt laws. E- 
very humane legiſlator will be therefore extremely 
cautious of eſtabliſhing laws that inflict the penalty of 
death, eſpecially for flight offences, or ſuch as are mere- 
ly poſitive, He will expect a hetter reaſon for his 
ſo doing, than that looſe one which generally is given; 


that it is found by former experience that no lighter 


penalty will be effectual. For is it found upon far- 
ther experience, that capital puniſhments are more 
effectual! 
worſe regulated under the late emprefs Elizabeth, 
than under her mere ſanguinary predeceſſors? Is it 
now under Catherine II. leſs civilized, leſs ſocial, leſs 
ſecure? And yet we are allured, that neither of theſe 
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tend a great deal too far. 


done to our public roads by loaded waggons is univer - 
ſally allowed, and many laws have been made to pre- 


But they are 


Was the vaſt territory of all the Ruſſias 
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illuſtrious princeſſes have, throughout their whole ad- Crime and 
miniſtration, inſicked the peualty of death: and the Punt. 


latter has, upon full periuation of its being uſclefs, nay 
cven pernicious, given orders for aboliſh. g it entire 
ly throughout her extenlive dominious. But indeed, 
were capital puniſhments proved by experience to Le 
a ſure and effectual remedy, that would not prove the 
neceſſity (upon which the juſtice and propriety de- 
pend) of intlicting them upon all occations when other 
expedicnts fail. It is feared this reaſoning would ex- 
For inſtance, the damage 


vent it, none of which have hitherto proved effectual. 
But it does not therefore follow, that it would be juſt 
for the legiſlature to inflict death upon every obſtinate 


carrier, Who defcats or cludes the proviſions of fon 


mer ſtatutes. Where the cvil to be prevented is not 
adequate to the violence of the preventive, a ſovereign 
that thinks ſeriouſly can never juſtify ſuch a law to the 
dictates of conſcience and humanity. To thed the 


blood of our tcllow-creature is a matter that requires 


the greateſt deliberation, and the fulleſt conviction of 
our own authority: for life is the immediate gift of Ged 
to man; which neither he can reſign, nor can it be ta- 
ken from him, unleſs by the command or permiſſion of 
him who pave it, either expreſsly revealed, or collected 
from the laws of nature or ſocicty by clear and indiſpu- 
table demonſtration. 

We would not be underſtood to deny the right of 
the lepillature in any country to enforce its own laws 
by the death of the tranſgreſſor, though perſons of 
ſome abilities haye doubted it; but only to ſuggeſt a 
few hints for the conſideration of ſuch as are, or may 
hereafter become, legiſlators. When a queſtion a- 
riſcs, Whether death may be lawfully inflicted for 
this or that trauſgreſſion, the wiſdom of the laws 
muſt decide it: and to this public judgment or deci- 
ſion all private judgments muſt ſubmit ; elſe there 


is an end of the firſt principle of all ſociety and go- 


vernment. The puilt of blood, if any, muſt lie at 


their doors, who miſinterpret the extent of their war- 


rant; and not at the doors of the ſubject, who is 
bound to receive the interpretations that are given by 
the ſovereign power. 

2. As to the end, or final cauſe, of human puniſh- 
ments, This is not by way of atonement or expia- 
tion for the crime committed; for that muſt be left to 
the juſt determination of the Supreme Being: but as a 
precaution againſt future offences of the ſame kind. 
This is effected three ways: either by the amend- 
ment of the offender himſelf ; for which purpoſe all 
corporeal puniſhments, fines, and temporary exile or 
impriſonment, are inflicted : or, by deterring others 
by the dread of his example from offending in the like 
way, © ut pena (as Tully expreſſes it) ad paucos, 


c metus ad vnnes, perventat ; Which gives riſe to all 


ignommious puniſhments, and to ſuch executions of 


juſtice as are open and public: or, laſtly, by depriving 


the party injuring of the power to do future mil- 
chief; which is effected by cither putting him te 
death, or condemning him to perpetual confinement, 
ſlavery, or exile. The ſame one end, of preventing 
future crimes, is endeavoured to be anſwered by cach 
of theſe three ſpecies of patiithment, The public gains 

3 4. 2 


equal 


cit. 
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Grime and equal ſecurity, whether the offender himſelf be a- 


Luniſh- 
ment, 


meuded by wholeſome correction, or whether he be 
dilabled from doing any farther harm: and if the pe- 
nalty fails of both thele eflects, as it may do, ſtill the 
terror of his cxainple remains as a warning to other 
citizens. The method, how ever, of inflicting punith- 
ment ought always to be proportioned to the particu- 
Jar purpulc it is meant to ſerve, and by no means to 
exceed it: therefore the pains of death, and perpetual 
diſability by exile, flavery, or impriſonment, ought ne- 
ver to be jiflicted, but when the offender appears in- 
corrigible: which may be collected either trom a re- 


petition of minuter offences; or from the perpetration 


of ſome one crime of deep malignity, which of itſelf 


_ demonſtrates a diipolition without hope or probability 


of amendment: aud in ſuch caſes it would be cruelty to 
the public to defer the punitiment of ſuch a criminal 


till he had an opportunity of repeating perhaps the 


wortt of vilianics, 

3. As to the meaſure of human puniſuments. From 
what has becn obſcrvcd in the ſormer articles we may 
collect, that the quantity of puniſhment can never be 
abſolutcly determined by any ſtanding invariable rule: 
bat it maſt be left to the arbitration of the legillature 
to inflict ſuch penalties as are warranted by the laws 
of nature and focicty, and ſuch as appear to be ths beſt 
calculated to anſwer the end of precaution againſt fu- 
ture ofcnces. 

Hence it will be evident, that what ſome have fo 
highly extolled for its equity, the len 141797175 or“ law 
of retaliation,” can never be in all caſes an adequate or 
permanent role of puniſhment. In ſome caſes indeed it 
leems to be dictated by natural reaſon ; as in the caſe 
of conſpiracics to do an injury, or falſe accuſations of 
the innocent ; to Which we may add that law of the 
Jews and Egyptians, mentioned by Joſephus and Dio- 
dorus Sicalus, that whoever without ſufficient cauſe 
was found with any mortal poiſon in his cuſtody, ſhould 
himſelf be obliged to take it. But, in general, the 
difference of perſons, place, time, provocation, or 


other circumſtances, may enhance or mitigate the of- 
ſence; and in ſuch caſes retaliation can never be a 


proper mcafure of juſtice, If a nobleman ſtrikes a 
peaſant, all mankind will ſce, that if a court of juſtice 
awards a return of the blow, it is more than a juſt 
compenſation. On the other hand, retaliation may 
ſometimes be too caſy a ſentence ; as, if a man mali- 
cioully ſhould put out the remaining eye of him who 
had loſt one beforc, it is too ſlight a puniſhment for the 
maimer to loſe only one of his: and therefore the law 
of the Locrians, which demanded an cye for an eye, 
was in this inflancejudiciouſly altered; by decreeing, in 
imitation of Solon's laws, that he who ſtruck out the 
eye of a on- cyed man, ſhould Joſe both his own in fe- 
turn. Beſides, there are very many crimes, that will 
in no ſhape admit of theſe penalties, without manifeſt 
abſurdity and wickedneſs, Theft cannot be puniſhed 
by theft, defamation by defamation, forgery by for- 
gery, adultery by adulttry, and the like. And we 
may add, that thoſe inſtances, wherein retaliation ap- 
pears to be uſed, even by the divine authority, do not 
really procced upon the rule of exact retrivution, by 
doing to the criminal the ſame hurt he has done to his 
neighbour, and no more; but this correſponcence be- 
tween the crime and puniſhment is barcly a conſe- 
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quence from ſome other principle, Death is ordered Crime and 


to be puniſned with death ; not becauſe one is 
lent to the other, for that would be expiation, and not 
punithment, Nor is death always ah cquivalent for 
death: the cxccution of a needy dectepid aſſaſſin is a 
poor ſatisfaction tor the death of a nobleman in the 
bloom of his youth, and full enjoy ment of his friends, 
his honours, and his fortune. But the reaſon upon 
which this ſcntence is grounded ſcems to be, that 
this is the higheſt penalty that man can inflit, and 
tends moſt to the {ſecurity of the world: by remo- 
ving one murderer from the earth, aud ſetting a dread- 


Ful example to deter others: fo that (ven this grand 


inſtance procceds upon other principles than thoſe of 
retaliation, And truly, if any mcaſurcs of puniſhment 
is to be taken from the damage ſuitained by the ſuf- 
ferer, the puniſhment ought rather to exceed than 


cqual the injury; fince it ſcems contrary to reaſon and 


equity, that the guilty (if convicted) ſhovld ſuftet no 


more than the innocent has done betore him: cſpeci- 


ally as the ſuffering of the innocent is paſt and irreyo- 
cable, that of the guilty is future, contingent, and liable 
to be eſcaped or evaded. With regard indecd to crimes 
that are incomplete, which conſiſt merely in the in- 


tention, and are not yet carried into act, as conſpira- 


cies and the like; the inuocent has a chance to fruſtrate 
or avoid the villany, as the conſpirzior has allo a 
chance to eſcape his puniſhment ; and this may Le one 
reaſon why the lex lalibnis is more proper to be in- 
flicted, if at all, for crimes that conſiſt in imention 
than for ſuch as are carried into act. It ſcems indeed 
conſonant to natural reaſon, and has therefore been 
adopted as a maxim by ſeveral theoretical writers, that 
the puniſhment due to the crime of which one falſcly 
accuſes another ſhould be inflicted on the perjured in- 
former. Accordingly, when it was once attenipted to 


introduce into Enpland the law of retaliation, it was 
intended as a puniſhment for ſuch only as preferred 
malicious accuſations againſt others; it Lciny enacted by 


ſtatute 37 Edw. III. c. 18. that ſuch as preferred any 
ſuggeſtions to the King's great council ſhould put in 
ſareties of taliation ; that is, to incur the ſame pain 
that the other ſhould have had, in caſe the ſiggeſtion 
were found untrue. | 
this paniſhment of taliation was rejected, and impriſon- 
ment adopted in its ſtead, | | 
But though from what has been ſaid it appears, that 
there cannot be any regular determinate method of 
rating the quantity of puniſhments for crimes, by any 
one uniform rule; but they muſt he referred to the will 
and diſcretion of the legiſlative power: yct there are 
ſome general principles, drawn from the nature and cir» 
cumſtances of the crime, that may be of ſome aſſiſtauce 
in allotting it an adequate puniſhment, 5 
As, firſt, with regard to the object of it: for the 


greater and more exalted the object of an injury is, 


the more care ſhould be raken to prevent that injury, 
and of courſe under this aggravation the puniſhment 
ſhould be more ſevere. Therefore treaſon in con- 
ſpiring the King's death is (in Britain) puniſhed with 
greater rigour than <cyen actually killing any pri- 
vate ſubject. And yet, generally, a deſign to tranſ+ 
greſs is not ſo flagrant an enormity as the actual 
completion of that deſign. For evil, the nearer we 


approach it, is the more diſagreeable and ſhocking ; 


a 


Bat, after one ycars expcricnce, 


cquiva- Puniſh. 


ment. 
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erime and ſo that it requires more ooltinacy in wickedneſs to 
Puniſh- perpetrate an unlawful action, than barely to enter- 
ment- tain the thought of it: and it is au encouragement 


to repentance and remorie, even till the lait Tags of 
any crime, that it never is too late to retract ; and that 
if a man ſtops even here, it is better for him than if 
he proceeds; for which reaſons an attempt to rob, to 
raviſh, or to kill, is far leſs penal than the actual rob- 
bery, rape, or murder. But in the caſe of a treaſonable 
conſpiracy, the object whereof is the king's majeſty, 
the bare intention will deſerve the higheſt degree of 
ſeverity ; not becauſe the intention is equivalent to 
the act itſelf; but becauſe the greateſt rigour is no 
more than adequate to a treaſonable' purpoſe of the 
heart, and there is no greater left to inflict upon the 
actual execution itſelf, 
Apain ; The violence of paſſion, or temptation, may 
ſometimes alleviate a crime: as theft, in caſe of hunger, 


is far more worthy of compaſſion, than when commit- 


ted through avarice, or to ſupply one in luxurious ex- 
ceſſes. To kill a man upon ſudden and violent reſent- 
ment is leſs penal than upon cool deliberate malice, The 
age, education, and character, of the offender ; the re- 
petition (or otherwiſe) of the offence ; the time, the 
place, the company wherein it was committed ; all 
theſe, and a thouſand other incidents, may aggravate 
or extenuate the crime (4). | 

Farther : As paniſhments are chiefly intended for the 
prevention of future crimes, it is but reaſonable that 
among crimes of different natures thoſe ſhould be moſt 
ſcyerely puniſhed, which are the moſt deſtructive of 
the pablic ſafety and happineſs; and, among crimes of 
an equal maliguity, thoſe which a man has the moſt 
frequent and caſy opportunities of committing, which 
cannot be ſo eafily guarded againſt as others, and 
which therefore the offender has the ſtrongeſt induce- 
ment to commit: according to what Cicero obſerves, 


Ea ſunt animadvertenda peccata maxime, que difficillime 


pracaventur. Hence it is, that for a ſervant to rob his 
maſter is in more caſes capital than for a ſtranger. If 
a ſervant kills his maſter, it is a ſpecies of treaſon ; in 
another it is only murder. To ſteal a handkerchicf, or 
other trillc of above the value of twelvepence, privately 
from one's perſon, is made capital; but to carry off a 
load of corn from an open field, though of fifty times 
greater value, is paniſhed with tranſportation ouly. 
And in the illand of Man this rule was formerly carried 
ſo far, that to take away an horſe or au ox was there 
no felony, but a treſpaſs, becauſe of the difficulty in 
that little territory to conceal them or carry them off: 
bat to ſteal a pig or a fowl, which is eaſily done, was 
a capital miſdemeanoar, and the offender was puniſhed 
with death. | . 
Laſtly, as a concluſion to the whole, we may ob- 
ſ-rve, that paniſhments of unreaſonable ſeverity, eſpe- 
cially when indiſcriminately inflicted, have leſs effect 
in preventing crimes, and amending the manners of a 
people, than ſuch as are more merciful in general, yet 


properly intermixed with due diſtinctions of ſeyerity. 


Ir is the ſentiment of an ingenious writer, who ſcems Crime and- 
to have well ſtudicd the ſprings of human action, that Puniſh- 
crimes are more effectually prevented by the certatiity ment. 


rance or indolence he will not attempt 10 cure. 
been therefore ingeniouſly propoſed, that in every ſtate 
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than by the ſeverity of puniſhment; for the cxceſlive 
ſeverity of laws (ſays Monteſquieu) hinders their exe- 
cution. When the puniſhment ſurpaſſes all meaſure, 
the public will frequently prefer impunity to it. I hus 
alſo the ſtatute 1 Mar. it, 1. c. 1. recitcs in its pre- 
amble, „that the ſtate of every King conſiſts more aſ- 
ſuredly in the love of the ſubject towards their prince, 
than in the dread of laws made with rigorous pains 
and that laws made for the preſervation of the com- 
monwealth without great penaltics, are more often 
obeyed and kept than laws made with extreme puniſh» 
ments.” Happy had it been for the nation if the ſub-- 
ſequent practice of that deluded princeſs in matters of 
religion, had been correſpondent to theſe ſentiments 
of herſelf and parliament in matters of ſtate and go- 
vernment ! We may further obſerye, that ſanguinary 
laws are a bad ſymptom of the diſtemper of any ſtate, 
or at leaſt of its weak conſtitution. "The laws of the 
Roman kings, and the twelve tables of the decemviri, 
we re ſull of cruel puniſhments : the Porcian law, which 
exempted all citizens from ſentence of death, ſilently 
abrogated them all. In this period the republic flou- 
riſhed : under the emperors ſcvere puniſhments were 
revived, and then the empire fell, | f 

It is, moreover, abſurd and impolitic to apply the 
ſame puniſhinent to crimes of different malignity. A 


multitude of ſanguinary laws (beſides the Coubt that 


may be entertained concerning the right of making 
them) do likewiſe prove a manifeſt defect either in the 


wiſdom of the legiſlative, or the ſtrength of the cxe- 


cutive, power, It is a kind of quackery in povern- 
ment, and argues a want of ſolid ſkill, to apply the 
ſame univerſal remedy, the v/tinmnm ſupplicium, io every 
caſe of difficulty. It is, it muſt be owned, much caſier 
to extirpate than to amend mankind ; yet that magi- 
ſtrate muſt be eſteemed both a weak and a cruel ſur- 
geon, who cuts off every limb which through ipno- 
It Pas 


2 ſrale of crimes ſhiould be formed, with a correſpond» 
ing ſcale of punithments, deſcending from the greateſt 
to the leaſt. But if that be too romantic an idea, yet 
at leaſt a wiſe legiſlator will mark the principal divi- 
ſions, and not aſſigu penalties of the firſt degree to of- 
fences of an inferior rank, Where men ſce no diſtine- 
tion made in the nature and gradations of puniſhment, 
the generality will be led to conclude there is no di- 
ſtinction in the guilt, Thus in France the puniſhment 
of robbery, cither with or without murder, is the ſame: 
hence it is, that though perhaps they are therefore 
ſabjeét to fewer robberies, yet they never rob but 
they alſo murder, In China murderers are cut to pic- 
ces, and robb-rs not: hence in that country they never 
murder on the highway, though they often rob. And 
in Britain, beſides the additional terrors of a ſpeedy 
cxccution, and a ſubſequent expoſure or diſſection, 

IE robbers 
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(a) Thus Demoſthenes (in his oration againſt Midias) finely works up the aggravations of the inſults ke 


had received, 


« ] was abuſed (ſays he) by my enemy, in cold blood, out of malice, not by heat of 


4 wine, in the morning, publicly, before ſtrangers as well as citizens; and that in the temple, Whither 
& the duty of my office called me,” 


— 
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Crime and robbers have a hope of tranſportation, which ſeldom 


Puniſh- 
ment. 


is extended to murderers. This has the ſame effect 
here as in China, in preventing frequent aflailination 
and laughter, 

Yet though in this inſtance we may plory in the 
wiſdom of our law, we ſhall find it more difficult to 
juitity the frequency of capital puniſhment to be found 
therein; inflicted (perhaps inattentively) by a multi- 
tude of ſucceſſive independent ſtatutes, upon crimes 
very different in their natures, It is a melancholy 
truth, that among the variety of actions which men 
are daily liable to commit, no leſs than 150 have been 
declared by act of parliament to be felonies without 
benefit of clergy ; or, in other words, to be worthy 
of inftant death. So dreadful a liſt, inſtead of diminiſh— 
ing, increaſes the number of offenders, The injured, 
through compaſſion, will often forbear to proſecute ; 
juries, through compaſſion, will ſometimes forget their 
oaths, and either acquit the guilty or mitigate the na- 


ture of the offence ; and judges, through compaſſion, 


will reſpit one half of the convicts, aud recommend 
them to the royal mercy. Among ſo many chances of 
eſcapiug, the needy and hardened oftender overlooks the 


multitude that ſutfer : he boldly engages in ſome de- 
ſperate attempt to relieve his wants or ſupply his vices; 


and if unexpectedly the hand of juſtice overtakes him, 
hedeems himſelf peculiarly unfortunate in falling at laſt 
a ſacriſice tothoſe laws which long impunity has taught 
him to contemn. | 

As to the trials and mode of puniſhment, Sce Ak- 
RAIGNMENT; TRIAL, and the refcrences therefrom ; 
ConvicTlion ; TUDGMENT ; ATTAINDER ; CORRUP- 
TI0n of Blood ; FORYEITURE ; EXECUTION ; the ſeve- 
ral Crimes under their reſpective names; and Law, Part 
IL cxxii. , eg. and Part III. clxxxvi 

Perſins capable or incapable of committing CRIMEs; or 
(which is all one) of ſuffering the cenſures of the law 
upon the commillion of forbidden acts. 

All the ſeveral pleas and excuſes which protect the 
committer of a forbidden act from the puniſhment 
which is otherwiſe annexed thereto, may be reduced 


to this lingle conſideration, the want or defect of u. 


An involuntary act, as it has no claim to merit, fo 


neither can it induce any guilt =» the concurrence of 


the will, when it has its choice cither to do or to avoid 
the fact in queſtion, being the only thing that renders 
human actions either praiſeworthy or culpable. In- 
deed, to make a complete crime, cognizable by human 
laws, there muſt be both a will and an act. 
though, in foro conſcientie, a fixed deſign or will to 
do an unlawful act is almoſt as heinous as the commiſ- 
ſion of it; yet as no temporal tribunal can ſearch the 
heart, or fathom the intentions of the mind, otherwiſe 


than as they arc demonſtrated by outward actions, it 


therefore cannot puniſh for what it cannot know, For 
which reaſon, in all temporal juriſdiction, an overt act, 
or ſome open evidence of an intended crime, is ne- 
cellary in order to demonſtrate the depravity of the 
will, before ché man is liable to puniſhment. And as 
2 vitions will without a vitious act is no civil crime; 


fo, on the other hand, an unwarrantable act without 


4 vitions will is no crime at all. So that to conſtitute 
a crime againſt human laws, there muſt be, firſt, a vi- 


-rious will; and, ſecondly, an unlawfil act conſequent 


bn ſuch vitious will. 
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Now there are three caſes in which the will does 


Crimes, 


not join with the act: 1. When there is a detect of 


underſtanding. For where there is no diſcernment, 
there is no choice; and where there is no choice, 
there can be no act of the will, which is nothing ele 
but a determination of one's choice to do or to ab- 
ſtain from a particular action: he, therefore, that has 


no underſtanding, can have no will to guide his con- 


duct. 2. Where there is underſtanding and will ſuf- 


ficient reſiding in the party, but not called forth and 


exerted at the time of the action done; which is the 
caſe of all offences committed by chance or ignorance, 
Here the will fits neuter, aud neither concurs with the 
act nor diſagrees to it. 3. Where the action is con- 
ſtrained by ſome outward force and violence, Here 
the will counteracts the deed ; and is ſo far from con- 
curring with, that it loaths and diſagrees to what the 
man is obliged to perform. Infancy, idiocy, lunacy, 
and intoxication, tall under the tirit claſs; misfortune 
and ignorance may be referred to the ſecond; and 
compulſion or neceſlity may properly rau in the third, 
Sce IN+ancy, Ipiocy, DRUNKENNEss, Misror- 
TUNE, IGNORANCE, NECESSITY, | 
CRIMEA, or CRIx TARTARVY, anciently the Cher- 


ſ*negſus Taurica, a peninſula fituated directly to the ſouth 


of St Peterſburg, between the 51ſt and 55th degrees 
of latitude, and in 46 of longitude, Its ſouthern and 
weſtern coaſts lic in the Euxine, its northern and caſt- 
ern in the Rotten Sea and the Palus Mæotis. It is 
Joined, however, to the continent on the north by a 
{mall neck of land not more than ſix miles broad. This 
peninſula has been known more than 3000 years ſince 
the firſt naval expedition of the Argonauts; a ſtory, 
though mixed with fable, yet well founded in its prin— 
cipal facts. The mountainous parts were inhabited by 
the Tauri, probably a colony of Scythians; and its 
coaſts on the welt, the caſt, and theſouth, by Greeks. 
The Scythians were driven out by Mithridates ; the 
Greeks by the Sarmatians; and theſe again by the 
Alani and Goths, a northern hord of Scythians. The 
Hungarians, the Coſſacks, and Tartars, ſuccceded in 
their turn ; while the Genoeſe, in the 12th century, 
held a temporary and precarious poſſeſſion of the ſea— 
ports, which they were obliged to yield to the Turks 
in 1475. At the peace of 1774, the Tartars of the 
Crimea were declared independent; and in 1783, this 
peninſula was united to the Ruſhan empire. 

From the abovementioned iſthmus, on which is 
built the fortreſs of Or-kapi or Perekop, to the brit 
riſing of the hill at Karaſubaſar, the country is one 
continued flat; elevating itſelf, by an caſy gradation, 


to the ſummit of the hill, which forms the ſouth ſide 


of the peninſula and the ſhore of the Euxine Sea, 
The ſurface of the ſoil is almoſt all of one kind, a red- 


diſh-grey loam; on digging, you find it more or leſs 


mixed with a black earth, and the hills abound with 
marle. 
Salgir, which may be an extent of 80 miles, is full of 
ſalt marſhes and lakes; from whence the neighbouring 
Ruſſian governments, as well as the Crim itſelf, Ana- 
tolia, and Beſſarabia, are ſupplied with ſalt. The 
moſt remarkable of theſe lakes are five in number: 
Koſlof and Keffa; ſo called after the towns ncar which 
they lie, are very large; the Tuſla, about 15 verſts 
from Perekop, on the road from Keffa; the Red Lake, 


The whole flat, from Perekop to the river 
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from whence the inhabitants get ſalt for their own con- 
ſumption. IS rs | 

The greateſt part of the peninſula is ſo level that a 
man may travel over the half of it without meeting 
with a river, or even the ſmalleſt brook. The inhabi- 
tants of the villages, therefore, make a pit in the yard 
of every houſe for receiving the rain or the water that 
runs from the hills. The whole tract is bare of every 
kind of tree. Not a buſh or bramble is to be ſeen, 
and the herbage is extremely ſcanty. This, however, 
does not proceed ſo much from the unfruitfulneſs of 
the place, as from the vaſt herds of cattle which rove 
the whole year long from place to place ; by which 
means all the graſs in ſpring, ſummer, or autumn, no 
ſooner appears through the long drought which ſucceeds 
the rainy ſeaſon, but it is immediately devoured or trod- 
den down, The univerſal prevalence of this cuſtom of 
keeping cattle to wander up and down, joined to the 
ſlothfulneſs of rhe Tartars, with their inaptitude and 
averſion to agriculture, is the reaſon of the total ne- 
glect of that ſcience here. Otherwiſe, were the land 
divided into portions and properly managed, there 
would be a ſafhciency for the cattle, and the reſt would 
be fruitful in corn and grain. By this means alone 
the Crim would become a fertile country, and no na- 


tural defect would be found in oppoſition to the wel- 
fare of its inhabitants. The truth of this is well known 


by their neighbours; where, of a hundred Tartars, 
one perhaps follows huſbandry, who finds it to anſwer 
to ſo much profit, that he has not only enough for his 
own uſe, but wherewith to ſell to the ninety-nine, 

This peninſula, which is indeed but a little diſtrict, 
yet, from the many advantages conferred upon it by 
nature, may be eſteemed peculiarly rich, 1s divided in- 
to the hilly country and the flat. The latter, which 
extends from Perckop to Kollof and the river Bulganak, 
to Karaſubaſar, K effa, and Yenicali, is ſtrewu here 
and there with little Tartar villages, maintained by 
cattle and the produce of the ſalt lakes. The high- 


lands, or hilly country, form the ſouthern part of the 


Crim, along the ſtraiglit coaſt of the Black Sea, and 
ftretching weſtward, in a right line from Ketita, to the 
vicinity of Belbek. Theſe hills are compoſed of lay- 
ers of chalk; which, in the headlands and promonto- 
ries, is ſoft, but more inland quite hard. The ſtrata 
of the hizheſt hills are like thoſe of the promontories, 
and take a direction from north to ſouth, "Theſe qua- 
lities of the ſtrata prevail not throughout the whole 


Hills, but only in the large and lofty ones; ſuch as the 


two that riſe near Karaſubaſar, and one very high by 
Achmetſched, which bears the name of Aktau. The 
other ſmaller hills lie ſcattered and diſperſcd, but take 
the names of the greater ones, to which they ſeem to 
belong ; as the great ridge of Caucaſus docs, which 


extends beyond the Donau, through Bulgaria, and are 


named Palkans. 

All accounts agree in this, that nature has favoured 
theſe highland countries with great advantages, and 
bleed them with abundance of all things. A number 
of ſprings that flow from rhe mountains form the two 
conſiderable rivers Salgir and Karaſu, which ran into 
the Rotten Sea. The former, which takes its riſe 
from a cavern in a high hill near Achmctſched, falls 


Fe: 
erimea. not far from the laſt mentioned; and the Black Lake. 
= Beſides theſe, there are many other [wamps and lakes, 
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E 


ſtraight into the plain below, aud waters a great part Crimea 
of the Crim ; the other, commeucing behind Karaſy-. S—w— 


balar, falls likewiſe into the plain, aud mingles with 
the Salgir. There are many other little rivers and 
ſtreams, which ran caſtward, and cither join the two 
forementioned, or fall immediately into the Rotten 
Sca. All the ſtreams, tor the whole length of the 
hills, which begin at Keffa, and procced in a chain of 
the ſame height, flow to the north or the north-eaſt, 
excepting the one behind Achmetſched, where the 
great mountain AKktau is, which falls on the other ſide ; 
this river, riſing on the northern fide of this mountain, 
flows, as was before obſcrved, towards the north-eaſt, 
to the Salgir and the Rotten Sca; as likewiſe thoſe 
which ſpring on the weſtern ſide, take their courſe 
weſtward to the Bulganak, and thence ſtraight to the 
Black Sca; which alſo receives all the other little ri- 
vers that ariſe from theſe hills, as the Amma, the 
Katſcha, the Belbek, the Kaſulkioi, cc. 

The mountains are well covercd with woods fit for 
the purpoſe of ſhip-building, and contain plenty of 
wild beaſts. The yalleys conſiſt of fine arable land; on 
the ſides of the hills grow corn and vines in great 
abundance, and the earth is rich in mines. But theſe 
mountaineers are as carcleſs and negligent as the inha- 
bitants of the deſerts ; lighting all theſe advantages; 
and, like their brethren of the lowlands, are ſufficiently 
happy if they are in poſſeſſion of a fat ſheep and as 
much bread as ſerves them to cat. | 

About 20 years ago this peninſula was uncommonly 
full of inhabitants and wealth, They reckoned at that 
time at leaſt 1200 villages ; but, from the late troubles 
in the Crim, it has loſt more than a third part of its 
inhabitants; and now, wherever we turn, we meet with 
the ruins of large villages and dwellings. The people 
were compoſed of various nations, who lived together 
under the Tartars iu the moſt unbounded freedom ; but 
in the late Turkiſh war they cither put themſelves un- 


der the Ruſſian government, and were transferred to 


that empire, or fled to Abcalia and the Tſchirkaſſian 
hills. | 

The houſes in the towns, as well as the villages, 
are for the moſt part of ſquare timbers, having the in- 
terſtices filled with brick work, if the poſſeſlor can at- 
ford it, and thoſe of the poorer ſort with turf. The 
chinks and crannies are made tight with clay, and then 
plaſtered within and without, . The covering is com- 


monly cither of brick or of turfs, Only the medſcheds, 


minarcts, and baths, are of ſtone, and a few extreme- _ 
ly handſome of marble. They have chimnies in the 
chambers, at which they likewiſe dreſs their victuals;“ 
but ſtoves in the Ruſſian manner none, In extreme 
froſts a great iron pan of charcoal is brought into the 
room, for making it comfortable, Their cuſtom is, 
to ſit upon low ſofas, with Turkiſh coverings and cu- 
ſhions, or upon a clay ſeat, ſomewhat raiſed above the 
earth, and ſpread with a carpet. In theſe rooms are 
cupboards and cheſts, often covered with cuſhions, to 
{crve as ſeats; in which they keep their gold, ſilver, 
and valuables. Such are the inner apartments or ha- 
rams, in which the women generally live; the others 
are not ſo fine. Theſe contain only a ſofa, or a bank 
of clay covered with a carpet, as in the chimney 
rooms. | 


Ihe rich Tartars, and their nobility or m11zas (ex. 
| | | cepting 
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Crimea, cepting only ſuch as are about the perſon of the khan), 


commonly dwcll all the year round in the country, 
coming only to town when they have balineſs chere. 
There arc but few towns in the Crim, at leaft in com- 
pariſon of its former population, The Krimſkoi Tar- 
tars have no tribunal of juſtice, controveriies and quar- 
rels being ſeldom heard of among them: and it a dil- 
pute ſhould ariſe, it is immediately ſetiled by an appeal 
to the Koran, Little ditterences in the villayes incvi- 
tably happening about property, or other matters not 
taken notice of in that code, are amicably adjuſted by 
the eldermen or abeſes; but in the towns all weighty 
concerns, excepting the ſingle caſe of murder or h0111- 
cide, are brought before the Kaimakan or comimand- 
ant, who fettles them abſolutely without appeal. 
The reſidence of the khans of the Crimca was for- 
merly Bachtſchifarai, in which city they held their ſeat 
for upwards of 203 years, They went thither from 
Eſki-Crim, or Old Crim, the capital city of the Ge- 
nocſe, upon Bengli Ghireikban's plundering the fea- 
ports, and driving all the Genoele from their ſtations. 
Before Eſki-Crim, and indeed upon the firſt coming 
of the Tartars into this peninſala, the fovercign reſi- 
dence vas at Kotlot ; but here they remained not long. 


Under the late khan Shapin Ghliret it was held at Kef- 
r | 2 
fa, the ancient Theodoſia; which 1s 10 miles diſtant 


from Eſki-Crim, ſaid to be the Cimmerium of the an- 
Ihe principal cities or towns of the Crimea are: 
1. Bachtſchi-Sarati, an extenſive and wealthy city, ly- 
ing in a vale between two high mountains, and fur- 
rounded by a namber of gardens. From this circum- 


[tance it has its name; hacht/chi ſignifying in the Tar- 


tarian lanzuage “ a garden,” and /orai “i a palace.“ 
It formerly contained 3000 houſes, and many ſumpru- 
ons medſcheds. The palace of the khans, with its 


gardens and ponds, were mich improved under the go- 


vernment of Khan Kerim Girei, under whoſe govern- 
ment the laſt Turkiſh war took its riſe. In this palace 
is the burial place of all the Khans of Crimea, wherein 
all the Khans that have reigned here he interred. The 
ſine Krimſſcoi vines, with their large cluſters of grapes, 
grow in great plenty all about this town, and a profu- 
ſion of other delicious fruits, from whence the neigh- 
bouring parts of Ruſſia are ſupplied. 2. Kefa, the 
preſent reſidence of the khans, ſtands on the ſhore of 
a large harbour in the Black Sea. Its ſite is on the 
declivity of a long ridge of mountains ; and is mantled 
by a ſtone wall, fortified by ſeveral towers, and encom- 
paiſed by a deep ditch. On both ſides of the city for- 
merly ſtood caſtles, and in the middle of them a lofty 
turret for the purpoſe of giving ſignals by fire. Before 
the wall were wide extended ſuburbs ; containing, 
among other conſiderable buildings, medſcheds, church- 
cs for the Greek and Armenian worthip ; of all which 
now only the veſtipes remain. The caltles and towers 
lie alſo in ruins; and not one third part of the houſes 
of the city itſelf are now remaining, and thote chiefly 
built of materials taken from the aforeſaid ruins. They 
formerly reckoned Keffa to contain 400 houſes, in- 
clidiny the ſuburbs, with a number of medſcheds and 
Chriſtian churches; but this number has been much 
diminiſhed by the laſt Turkith war. The preſent inha- 
bitants conſiſt moſtly of Tartars ; who carry on a trade 


by ne mcans inconſiderable, in commodities brought. 


3 
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the managemeiit of which is farmed out. 
far, likewiic a very rich city in former tiwmcs, ſtands at 


whence they are ſupphed. 


Potemkin in the ſummer of 1785. 
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from Turkey. The late khan, an intelligent and e | 


lightened perionage, made this city Lhe place of his re-. 


licence, and brought hither the mint from Bachiſchi- 
ſarai, built himſcli a palace, and crected a divan, which 
ailembled three times a- Weck, aud the fourth time 
was held in the palace of the khan, in which he al- 
ways perſonally alſiſted. Here is allo a cuſtom houſe, 
3. Laraſuba- 


the beginning of the monntaius, about halt-way between 
Keffa and Bachtſchiſarai. It is a large trading town; 
contains a conſiderabte number of dwelling-houtes and 
medſcheds, but the greatcit part of them iu decay, and 
many nne gardens, Ihis place is the moſt famous in 
all the Crim for 1its trade in horſes, and has a market 
once a-week for that article of traffic; to which are 
likewiſe brought great numbers of buttaloes, oxen, 
cows, camels, and ſheep, for faje. Near this city fows 
one of the principal rivers of the Crim, called the Aa- 
raſits, that is, the Black Water. Of this river they 
have an opinion in Ratlia, that one part of it flows 
npwards for ſeveral verits together. But this is in ſome 
ſort true, not only of the Karaſu, but of all the rivers 
of the Crim that have a ſtrong current. The Tartars, 
who dwell cither in the vallcys or on the ſides of the 
mountains (frequently without conſidering whether the 
place is ſupplied with water or not), dig canals either 
from the ſource of the next river, or from that part of 
it which lics neareſt to their particular habitation, about 
an arihine in breadth, for their gardens and domeſtic 
uſe, From theſe they cut ſmaller ones through the 
villages, to ſupply them with water, and not unfre- 
quently to drive a mill. Theſe canals appear, to the 
imagination of the common people, to run in a con- 
trary direction to the current of the river; and in fact 


theſe canals do lie, in many places for a verſt in lenpth, 


ſome fathoms higher than the level of the ſtream from 
4. Achmetſted, a pretty 
large city not far from Bachtſchiſarai; now made the 
capital of all the Crimea by the regulations of Prince 
5. Noſlof, for- 
merly a very conſiderable trading town, lies on the 
weſtern ſide of the peninſula, in a bay of the Black 
Sea; which, as well as the ſound at Ketia, might ra- 
ther be called a road than a haven. I his was the firſt 
town the Tartars p:flefied themſelves of on their firſt - 
entrance into the Crim, and eſtabliſhed a cuſtomhouſe 
therein, after the cxample of the Genoeſe, which is now 
farmed out. 

The other remarkable places are, Sudakt, which is 
built on the hills upon the ſhore of the Black Sca, at 
the ſonth fide of the peninſula, and is famous for its 
excellent wine, reſembling Champaigne both in colour 
and ſtrenpth ; Aliſehti, on the ſame fide, among the 
hills on the ſea- ore; Baluk/ava, where there is a fine 
harbour, and perhaps the only one on the Black Sea, 
containing ample room for a very good fleet; Inkermaxn 


may be noticed for its commodious though not very 


large haven, called Achtiar ; and Mangup, the old Cher- 
ſoneſas : which were all formerly very flonriſhing 
towns ; but are now either in ruins, or dwindled inte 


ſmall villages. 


All theſe places, ſo long as the Genoeſe remained 
maſters of the Crim, were well fortified ; bnt the Tar- 
tars, in taking them, demoliſhed all the works. While 

they 
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Crinum. 
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the Black to the Rotten Sca. 


length of it, ſtraight from one ſea to the other. 


RI 
they were under the 'T 

Ketfa, Kertſch, and Kotlof, an id built the fort Arabat 
on the neck of land between the {ea of Azot (or Palus 
Mzotus) and the Rotten Sea, wacre Perch Op 4110 is. 

In Arabat are but few houſes; but here the warlike 
ſtores of the Khans were kept. —Z7erekgp, called by the 
Turks Or-kaps, is a fortreſs of moderate ſtrength; 
ſtanding abour the middle of the neck of land chat 
Joins the peninſula with the continent. This iſthmus, 
which is at leaft ſix miles broad, is cut through with a 
wide and deep ditch lined with ſtone, and reaches from 
This was formerly Kept 
without water, but now is filled from both ſcas. Gn 
the Crimeen ſide a high wall of carth runs the whole 
The 
people pats over the ditch by means of a drawbridpe, and 
through the wall by a gateway, The walls of the for- 
weſs are ſome fathoms from the road-ſide; of Which 
the ruins are only now diſcernible, namely, large brick 
houſes, with a number of bomb-ſhells and canuon-balis 
about them, which were formerly kept in the fortrets. 
At leaſt two miles from this is the pretty populous but 
milcrable place, which was provably the town to which 

this fort belonged. Near the gate is a cuſtom-houſe, 
where all imports and exports pay duty. 

This peninſula was formerly extremely populous ; the 
number of its inhabitants, in Tartars, Turks, Creeks, 
Armenians, Jews, and others, amounted to above 
200,000 men. Since that, however, the greateſt part 
of the Chriſtians have betaken themſ lves to the other 


parts of the Ruſſian empire, pariicularly the govern— 


ment of Azof ; and many other inhabitants, particu- 
larly Tartars, have-gone to Taman and Abchaſia; ſo 


vil 


that the preſent population of the Crim cannot now be 


reckoned at more than 70,000 men at moſt, 


The Crim was herctofore divided into 24 kaduliks 
or diſtricts, namely, Yenikali, Kertſch, Arabat, Eſ- 


ki-krim, Keffa, Karaſibaſar, Sudak, Achmetſched, 


Valof, Bachtſchiſarai, Balaklava, Mangup, Inkerman, 
Koſlof, Or, Manſur, Tarkan, Sivaſch, Tichongar, 
Sarubulat, Baran, Argun, Sidſchugut, and Schirin. 
Several ot theſe diſtricts arc named after 
lage wherein the murza, their goveruor, dwells; 
aud many of them are at preient iu a ſtate of total de- 


cay. | 
CRIMEN AISI. See Fair Crime. 
CRIMSON, one- of the {ſever rede our; of the 
dyers. See DykIxg. 


CRINGLE, a {mall hole made in the bolt - rope of 
a fail, by intertwiſtiug one of the dixitious of a rope, 
called a rau, altern. tely 70 nd 4 Mel aud through 


and aſunes the thape of a 3 or ring. The uſe 
of the cringle is generally to contain the end of ſome 
rope, which is taſtened thereto for the purges Of 
drawing up the ſail to its yard, or of extending the 
ſirts by the means of bridles, to ſtand apon a ſide 
wind, The word ſeems to be derived from &rinchelen 
(Belg.) © ro run into twiſts,” Ft | 
CRINUM, a4SPHODEL-LILY : A genus of Lie mo- 
nyzynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
Plants; an id in the natural method ranking under the 
9th or der, Spathacea. The corolla is funnc]- ſhaped, 
monopetalous, and {expartitc, with three alternate ſeg- 
ments having hooked appendages; the germen is co- 
Vol. V. 
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urks, they left the fortrefies of 


of a cock's comb. 


the towa or 
a fort of tubercle that grows on the eyc-lids, 


by applying a canſtic on the f 


. florets equal. 


gravel aud rocks. 


CARA 


vered in the bottom of the corolla, the lamina fland- 


ing alunder, They are very beautiful green-houſe 
plat: As, 11g two or three feet high, cach of them 
crowucd by a large umbellate cluſter of a ſpathaceous, 
Di(nopetaions, | ong funnel-maped flowers, blue, white, 
or tirip<d, having 2 a very fragrant ſmell, They are pro- 
pagated by ofi-lets, | 

CRISIS, i in medieine, is uſed in different ſenſes, both 
by the ARE 1EAL and modern phyſicians. Wich ſome i 
means frequently no more than the excretion of .any 
noxious ſubllance from the body. Others take the 
word for a {ccretion of the noxious hnmours made in 
a fever, Others uſe it for the critic al motion itielf : 
and Wale deſines a criſis in fevers, a ſudden and in- 
ſtantancous change, either for the be 155 or the woric, 
produ; live of e or death. 

CRISPIN and -RISPLANUS, tWo lege nd ary frinrs, 
rn tcitival, as marked in the kalendar, is on the 

5th of October. According to the legend, they 
V. ere brethren, born at Rome; from whence they tra- 
velled to Soiſtous in France, about the year 303, to 
propagate the Ch: lan religion; aud becaulc they 
would not be chargeable to others for their mainte- 
nance, they exerciſed the trade of ſhoemakers: but 


Criſis 


Crithm um. 
— — 


the Sovernor of the ton diſcoye ring them to he Chri- | 


ſtiaus, ordered rhem to be beheaded, From which 
time che ſhocmakers made choice of them tor their 
tutclar ſaiuts. 

CRIST A, in ſurgery, a term for certain excreſ- 
cences about the anus and pudcuda. SEE MEpICixE- 
I1dex. | 

CRISTA 64711, in anatomy, an eminence in the 
middle of the 9 ethmoides, advancing within the cavity 
of the cranium; and to which is ſatiened that part of 
the dura mater which divides the brain, called, falx. 


It has its name from its figure, which reſembles that 


a piece with the /eptum narium, 

CRITERION, or CRITERTUM, 
which propoſitions and opinions are compared, in or- 
der 10 diſcover their truth or fal{chood, 

CRIEFHE, in ſargery, commonly called the Ve, is 
When 
ſmall, it is ſcated on the edge of the eye-lid ; but when 
large, it ſpreads further. When th 1c do not ſuppit- 
rate, they become wens. They are apt to diſappcar 
and return, 
ſuppurate it with the white-bread poultice : if it is 


hard, deſtroy it with a mixture of cqual parts of he ps 


lard and quickſilyer. If the lower eye lid is ale 
the tumor is more frequently on its inſide; 


ged, 


nd 11 en 


In adu ts, this proceſs appears of 


a ſtandard by 


If there is inflammation, endeavour o 


it 1s beſt to aillect it, ar to ma b e Way for it out wacdly | 


ein juli! pon it. 


CRITHMUM, 
nia order, bclo! aping tothe pentandriz claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 45th or- 
der, UmbeUllate, The fruit is oval aud compreticd, the 


which is the maritimum, or common maritime fame 
phire. It hath a fibrous penetrating ro Ot ; thick 4 
culent, branchy ſtalks riling two feet | high; Winged 
fleſhy leaves, conſiſting of wany ſmall ſocar- -ſhaped 
lobes ; with round yellow flowers growing in umbels. 


It is produced naturally on the 5 coaſts among the 


Its leaves are an excellent pickle 
4 A 


uſc 4 


There are two ſpecies, the . ef 


EAMPHIRE: A genus of the digy- 


Critho- 


mancy 


d 
Criticiſm, 


E 


uſed for ſances, and are by many caten raw in ſalads. 


It is of a faltith rclith, palatable, aud comfortable to 


the ſtomach, It is not very caſily preſerved in gar- 
deus. It muſt be fown on pravcliy or rocky ground, 
half au inch deep ; in which tituation the plauts will 
come up, and laſt foine years, The leaves of this plant 
are [114 alſo to be aperien and diurctic. 

CRITHOMANCY, a kind of divination, per form- 
00 7 conlidering LIC douzh or Waiter of the cakes 
offered in lacritice, and the meal ftirewed over tie vice 
tins to Le Killed, Hence, ju regard they ordinary 
uled barley meal in 1h e ceremonics, this Kind of di- 
vination was called 20a, trum atis, baricy, and 
parTiia, Hlivifiutiah. 

CHILES, onc of the 3o tyrants fet over Athens 
by tie Spartans, He was cloquent and well bre:}, but 
of dangerous principles. IIe cruclly periecuted his 
enemies ald pur t. IIc was Kiiled about 
400 /cars belott * baltle againft 
thole citizens whom his oppreiiva had bainthed, He 
had been among the diſcſples of Socrates, aud had 


. 
. 1 1 7 
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M ell 10 1304, 


le Au 14 41 YO [1 
ne Augun zu age, ! 


Written clepgics and her compolitions, of Which ſome 


fragments remain. 
CRITICAL pays and evurrous, among phyfici- 


alls, arc certain days and ſymptoms in the courſe of 


acute diſcales, which indicate the patient's late, and 
determine him either to recover or grow worle, SCE 
MEDICl%E-11dex. 

CRIVICISM, the art of judging with propricty con- 
ecritiiiy an object or combination of objects. But, 
in a more limited ſenſe, the ſcience of criticifin is con- 


fined to the finc arts, The principles of the fine arts 


are belt unfolded by ſtuding the fenjiiive part of our 
nature, and vy learning what objects arc naturally a- 
greeable and what arc naturally diſagrecable. The 
man who aſpires to be a critic in theſe arts, mult 
pierce ſtill deeper ; he mutt cleariy perrecive what ob- 
jects are lotiy, what low, what are proper or impro- 
per, What are maily, and what arc mean or trivial. 
Heice a foundation tor judging of tate, and for rea- 
foning upon it; where it is conformable to principles, 
we can pronounce with certainly that it 15 correct ; 
otherwiſe, that it is incorrect, and perhaps Whimfical. 
Thus the fine arts, like morals, become a rational fei- 
ence; and, like morals, may be cultivated to a high 
degree of retinement. | | 

Manifold arc the advantages of criticiſm, when thus 
ſtudicd as a rational ſcience. In the firſt place, a 
thorough acquaintance with the principles of the fine 
arts redoubles the entertainment theſe arts afford. To 
the man who reſigus himſelf entirely to ſentiment or 
feeling, without interpoling any fort of judgement, 
poctry, muſic, painting, are mere paſtime; in the prime 
of life, indeed, they are delightful, being ſnpported 
by the force of novelty and the heat of imagination: 
but they loſe their reliſh gradually with their novelty ; 
and are generally neglected in the maturity of life, 
which diſpoſes to more ſerious and more important 


occupations. To thoſe who deal in crinicifm as a re- 


wa ſcience, governed by juſt principles, and giving 
cope to judgment as well as to fancy, the fine arts 
are u favourite entertainment; and in old age main— 


tain that reliſh which they produce in the morning of 


life. 
In the next place, a philoſophical inquiry into the 


„5 RL, 
principles of the fine arts, inures the reflecting mind Criticiſm, 
to the molt enticing ſort of logic: the practice o 


nor in old age to avarice. 


E Mt 


rcaſoning upon ſubjects 1o agrecable tends io a habit; 
and a habit ſtrengthening the reaſoning ſacultics, pre- 
parcs the mind tor entering into ſubjects more difhcult 
and abſtract. Jo have, in this respect, a jull con- 
ception of the importance of criticiim, we need but 
renect upon the common method of education; which, 
aitcr foine years ſpelt in acquiring languages, hutrics 
us, Without tlic Jealt preparatory diſcipline, into the 
moſt” protound philoſophy : a more ctrectual method 
to alicnate the tender mind from abſtract Icience, is 
beyond the reach of invention : and accordingly, with 
rctpect to ſuch ſpeculations, the bulk of our yeuth 
contract a fort of hobgoblin terror, Which is ſeldom, 
if ever, ſobaucd. Thole who apply to the arts are 
trained in a very different mater; they are led, ſtep 
by ftep, from the calier paris of the operation 10 
What arc more Gifjicult; and are not permitted to 
make a New motion tili they be periceted in thoſe 
Which regularly precede it, Ihe ſcience of criticiſm 
appears inen to Lec a middle link, connccting the dit- 
ferent parts of eoucation intoa regular chain, This 
ſcience furniſheth an inviting opportunity to Excrcifc 
the judgment: we delight to reaton upon ſubjects that 
are equally pleſant and familiar; we proceed pradu- 
ally fron! the {:1:pler io the more involved caſes : and 


Ina due coarie of difcipline, cuſtom, which improves 


all our facilities, bellows acuteneſs upon tEcſe of rea- 
ſon, ſufficient to unravel all the intricacics of Philo- 
ſophy. | | 

Nor ought it to be overlcoked, that the reaſonings 
employed upon the fine arts art of the fame kind with 
thoſe which regulate cur conduct. Mathematical and 
netaphytical reefonings have no tendency to improve 
ſocial intercourſe ; nor are they applicable to the com- 
mon affairs of life: but a juſt taſte in the fine arts, de- 
rived from rational principles, furniſhes elegant ſub- 
jects ſor converſation, and prepares ns fincly tor ating 
in the ſocial ſtate with dignity and propriety. | 

The {ſcience of rational criticiſm tends to improve 
the heart not leſs than the underſtanding. It rends, 
in the firſt place, to moderate the ſelfiſh affections: by 
ſuccteuing and harmonizing the temper, it is a ſtrong 
antidote to the turbulence of paſſion and violence of 
pariuit ; it procures to a man ſo much mental enjoy - 
ment, that, in order to be occupied, he is not tempted 
in youth io precipitate into hunting, gaming, drinking; 
nor in middle-ape, to deliver himſelf over to ambition; 
Pride and envy, two diſ— 
guſtfu) pathons, find in the conſtitution no enemy more 
formidable than a delicate and diſcerning taſte : the 


man upon whom nature. and culture have beſtowed 


this bleſſing, feels great delight in the virtuons diſpo— 
ſitions and actions of others: he loves to cheriſh them, 
and to publiſh them to the world: faults and failings, 
It is true, are to him not leſs obvious; but theſe he 
avoids, or removes out of ſight, becauſe they give him 
pain. On the other hand, a man void of taſte, upon 
whoin the moſt ſtriking beauties make but a ſaint im- 
preſſion, has no joy but in gratifying his pride or en- 
vy by the diſcovery of crrors and blemiſhes. In a 
word, there may be other paſſions, which, for a ſca- 
lon, diſturb the peace of ſociety more than thoſe men. 


tioned ; but no other paſſion is ſo unwearicd an anta- 


goniſt 


Griticifm 


Crizzel- 
ling. 
—ͤ— 


goniſt to the ſweets of ſocial intercourſe: theſe paſ- 
lions, tending affidaoully to their gratification, put a 


man perpc<tually in oppobtion to others; and diſpoſe 


him more to rclith bad thai good qualities, even in a 
companion, How duferent that difpolition of mind, 
where every virtue in a companion or neighbour, is, 
by refinement of taite, ſet ia its ſtrongeſt light; aud 
defects or blemiſhes, natural to all, are f upprelied, or 
kept out of yicw ! 

In the next place, delicacy of taſte hid not leſs to 
invigorate the ſocial attections than to moderate thoſe 
that are ſelfiſh. To be convinced of this tendency, 
we need only reflect, that delicacy of taſte ncceſſarily 
heightens our ſenſibility of pain and pleaſure, and of 
courſe our ſympathy, which 1s the capital branch of 
every ſocial paſſion, Sympathy, in particular, invites 
4 communication of joys and forrows, hopes and 


tcars : ſuch exerciſe, ſoothing and ſatisfactory in it- 


ſclf, is neceſſarily progugtive of mutual good- will and 
altc&tio!1, 

One other advantage of le criticiſin is reſer- 
ved to the laſt place, being of all che moſt important; 
which is, that it is a great ſupport to morality, No 
occupation attaches a man more to his duty than that 
of cultivating a taſte in rhe fine arts: a juſt reliſh of 
what is beautiful, proper, elegant, and ornamental, in 
writing or panting, in architecture or gardening, i 

a fine preparation tor the ſame jult reliſh of theſe 3 
lities in character and behaviour. To the man who 


has acquired a taſte ſo acute and accompliſhed, every 


and derived from human nature, ſee ARCHITECTURE, 


action wrong or improper muſt be highly diſguſtful: 
i, in any inſtance, the overbearing power of pation 
{way him from his duty, he returns to it npon the firſt 


reflection, with redoubled reſolution never to be ſway- 


ed a ſecond time: he has now an additional motive 


to virtue, a conviction derived from experience, that 


happineſs depends on regularity and order, and that a 


diſregard to juſtice or propriety ncycr fails to be pu- 


niſhed with ſhaine and remorſe, 
For the rules of criticiſm applicable to the fine arts, 


BEAUTY, CONGRUITY, COMPARISON, GRANDEUR, 
KC. 
CRITO, an Athenian philoſopher, flouriſhed 400 


years before Chriſt. He was one of the moſt zealous 


diſciples of Socrates, and ſupplied him with whatever 


he wanted. He had ſeveral ſcholars who proved great 
men, and he compoſed ſome dialogues which are loſt. 
CRITOLAUS, a citizen of Tegea in Arcadia, 


He with two brothers fought againſt the three ſons of 


Demoſtratus of Pheneus, to put an end to a long war 
between their reſpective nations. The brothers of 


Critolaus were both killed, and he alone remained to 


withſtand his three bold antagoniſts. He conquered 


them; and when at his return his ſiſter deplored the 


death of one of his antagoniſts, to whom ſhe was be- 
trothed, he killed her in a fit of reſentment. The of- 


fence deſerved capital puniſhment ; but he was pardon- 


ed on account of the ſervices he had rendered his coun- 
try. He was afterwards general of the Achæans; 
and it is ſaid that he poiſoned himſelf becanſe he had 
been conquered at Thermopylaz by the Romans, about 
146 years before the Auguſtan age. 
CRIZZELLING, in the glaſs trade, a kind of 
roaghneſs ariſing on che ſurface of ſome kinds of EPR 


„ 
This was the fault of a 1 ar ſort of plaſs made in Croating 
 Oxtordſhire aud ſome other places, of Black flints, a Crocodile. 

— —P — 


ſoldiers, eſpecially the former. 


E 


cryſtallized ſand, and a large quantity of nitre, tartar, 
and borax. Ihe glaſs thus made is very beautiiul, but 
from the too grcat quantities of the ſalt in the mixture, 
is lubjcct to crizzel; that is, the ſalts in the mixture, 
from their too great proportion, are ljubject, either from 
the adve! titious nitre of the air from without, or from 
Warm 1191973 pat in them, 10 be either increaſcd in 
quantity or diſſolved, and thereby induce a ſcabrities or 
roughneſs, irrecoverably clonding the uten of 
the "laſs. This is what was called crizgelling; but 


by uling an Italian white pebble, and abating hs pro- 


portions of the ſalts, the manufacture is now carried 
on With advantage, and the glaſs made with theſe ſalts 
is whiter thau the fineſt Venetian, and is ſubject to no 
faults, | | 55 

CROATIA, a part of the ancient Illyricum, is 
bounded on the eall by Sclavonia and Boſnia, on the 
fouth and fouth-weit by Morlachia, and on the north 
by the Drave, which 1cparates it from a part of Scla— 
vonia. It is aboit Bo miles in length and 70 in. 


_ breadth, and was once divided between the Hunga- 
riaus and Turks; but now the greateſt part of it 1s 


ſubject to the houſe of Auilria, The Croats derive 


their origin from the Selavi; and their language is a 
dialect of the Sclavonian, approaching very near to 


that of the Poles. The country is divided into two 
parts, viz. that under, and that beyond the Save, In 
the late wars between the empreſs queen and the king 
of Pruſſia, no leis than 50,060 men were raiſed out 
of this ſmall territory. Both horſe and foot are good 
The foil, where culti- 
vated, is fruitful in wine and oil, &c. but being a fron- 
tier country, and much expoſed to inroads, it is not 
ſo well cultivated as otherwiſe it might be, 

CROCODILE, in zoology, Sce LACERT?. 

Fofile CRocoDILE, one of the preatelt curiolities in 
the follile world which the late ages have produced, 
It is the ſkeleton of a large crocodile, almoſt entire, 
fonnd at a great depth under ground, bedded 3 in ſtone, 
This was in the potlietſion of Linkius, who wrote many 


picces of natural hiſtory, and particularly an accurate 


deſcription of this curious foſſile. It was found in the 
fide of a large mountain in the midland part of Ger- 

many, and in a ſtratum of black foſſile ſtone, ſomewhar 
like the common flate, but of a coarſer texture, the 
ſame with that in which the foſſile fiſh in many parts 
of the world are found. This {kelcton had the back 
and ribs very plain, and was of a much deeper black 
than the reſt of the ſtone; as is allo the caſe in the 
foſſile fiſhes which are preſerved i in this manner, The 
part of the ſtone where the head lay was not found; 
this being broken off juſt at the ſhoulders, but that ir- 
regularly; ſo that, in one place, a part of the back 
of the head was viſible in its natural form. The two 
ſhoulder-bones were very fair, and three of the feet 
were well preſerved; the legs were of their natural 
ſhape and ſize, and the ſcet preſerved even to the ex- 


tremities of the five tors of each. 


CROCODILE (crocodilus), in rhetoric, a captions and 
ſophiſtical kind of argumentation, contrived to ſeduce 
the unwary, and draw them ſpecioully into a ſnare, It 
has its name crocodile from the following occaſion, in- 
vented by the poets. A poor woman, begying a cro- 


4 A 2 codile 


C K O 


ſver 10 a queſtion he mould propoſe : the queſtion was, 
Wil I reſtore thy ſon or not? To this the poor wo- 


man, ſuſpectiug a deceit, forrowfully anſwered, Thou 
wilt not ;. and eee e to hac him reſtorcd, Pera 


ſhe had auſwered truly. Thou lysſt, ſays the croco- 
dile; for if I reſtore him, thou haſt notanſ{wered truly: 
cannot therefore reſtore him without making thy an- 
(wer falſe, Under this head may be reduce: 1 the pro- 
politions called enentes or inſolubiles ; which deſtroy 
themſelves. Such is that of the Cretan ports Cmmes 
ad um Cret:1ſcs ſemper mentiuntur : « All the Cre- 
tans, to a man, always lic.“ Either, then, the poct 
lics whe! 1 he aiſerts that the Cretans all lie, or the Cre- 
tans do not all lic. 

CROCUS, sara: A genus of the monogynia 
order, 
in the natural met th: xd ranking under 
Enſate, The corolla is ſcxpartite and cqual ; the ſtig- 
mata co1v0juted or rolled ſpiriliy inwards. Modern 
botair its allow only onc ſpecie: 5 of his genus, which, 
however, comprehends many beautiful varieties, This 
hath a ſmall roundich, brown, batbons root, compreſ- 
ſed at the bottom. Directly from the root iſſuc many 
long narro leaves, of a deep preen colour; and amidſt 
them the flowers all protr aded from a thin univaivular 
ridical ſputha ; the tube of the flower is long, ſtand- 
ing aon the root, aud [erviny 46 u fooittalk to the 
limb or apper part, whic h is erect, lix-perted, widens 
_gradaatly upward, and grows from abont three to five 
or fie inches high. Tie varieties of this ſpecies may 

two cla es, the autumnal and ſpring 


the 6th- order, 


he divile l into 
flowering. 

The varieties of the firſt are the icinalis, 
or ſiffcon of the ſhops} for the pr parties of Which, 
4111 its cultivati jon for ſale, ſee the article SAF RON. 
This hath a long-tubed bluiſh parple flower, wh three 
ſtig nta of a fine golden colour. Other yarietics are 
te a mal foal blae crocus; det p blue, fky-blic, 
bine, many ee Whitich blue, parple, 


Chee 
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large raſh leaved purple, autumnal white crocus, and 
a numunal yellow crocus. Pute varieties of the verual 
crocs are, the ſmall and large, and golden yellow 
r ana tt velta black -ſtriped, the y e Pit. 
He. ft 5 8 ble cloth of gold one: ; The 3 White, 
White 45 trip ed, white purple bottom, white 
black-iftriped, W had cream coloared, whitiſh aſh co- 


lonred, little narrow-leafed white, and white blue- 
ſtriped! © rocuſes. Bell cy theſe there are a great ma- 
ny others of a_blue aud purple colour finely varie- 
gated, = 4 | | 

The antumnal crocuſes flower about the beginning 
of October, bit never ripen their ſeeds in Britain. 
They are very beantiful if ſown in patches in the 
front of borders, or in bes by themſclves, and very 
proper ornaments for gardens of cvery extent, as co- 
ming up at a time when moſt other flowers are on the 
decay. They grow fr cly ba any kind of ſoil, and 
may be propagated by oft-!{e1s, The vernal kinds flower 
in February, March, a':] Arty They alſo are very 
ornamental, and arc {- 4 irdy that Rey will grow al- 
moſt ay where, They are propagated by ſceds, which 
the plants produce in plenty. 


„ 


Crorus, colile that had caught her ſon walking by the river- 
— — ſide to ſpare and rellore him, was anſwered, that he 
would reſtore him, provided ſhe ſhould give a truc an- 


the world. 


bel: 1.1" Ling £9 the Ci 121 14711 cla 415 of plants; 7 _ 1 


rt joined 


lus, he deemed moſt b jappy? 


C R O 


Crocus, in chemiſtry, denotes any metal calcined 
to a red or deep yellow colour. 

Crocus Metaliorum, an emetic preparation of anti- 
mony and nitre. See CHEMISTRY-J1dex, 

CROSUS, the laſt King of Eydia, remarkable for 
his riches, his conqueſts, his temporary proſperity, and 
the {ad reverſe of his fortune, He ſubdued the Phry- 
glans, Myſians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, and Cari- 
aus; amailed together immenſe riches ; and became 
one of the moſt powerful and magniticent princes in 
tle drew the learned to his court, and 
took a pleaſure in converſing with them. Thales of 
Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priené, Cleo- 
bijus of Lindus, and moſt of the other “ wiſe men,” 
a, they are emphatically ſtyled, who lived in that age, 
as weil as Afop the fabuliſt, and the elegant Greek 
poets of the times, were bountifally reccived at the 
court of Crœſus. 


conmverſation between that prince and Solon, which 


lecmeqd to predict the ſubſequent cvents of his reip u, 


and which had a late but important influence on the 
character and fortune of the Lycian king. Crœſus 
having entertained his Athenian gueſt, according to 
the ancient fathion, for ſcytral days, before he aſked 
him any queſtions, oftentatiouily ſhowed him the mag- 
mifcencc of his palace, and particularly the riches of 
his greatiry, After all had been diſplayed to the beſt 


advantage, the King complimented Solon upon his cu- 


rivfity and love of knowledge ; aud alked him, as a 
nan wlio had ſeen many countries, and reflected with 
much judgment upon hat he had ſeen, Whom of all 
men he eſteemed mot; 

ation, as well as the triumphant air with which the 
queſtion was propoſed, the king made it evident that 
he expected flattery rather than information. But So- 
lon's character had not been encrvated by the debilita- 


ting.air of a court; and he repiicd with a manly free- 


dom, „ Tellus, the Athenian.“ Crœſus, who had 
ſcarcely learned to diſtinguiſm, even in imagination, 
between wealth and happineſs, inquired with a tone of 
lurprile, why this preference to Tellus? „ Tellus,“ 
golon, 4 was not conſpicuous for his riches 
or his pr andenr, being only a ſimple citizen of Athens; 
—— he was deſcended from parents who deſerved the 
i7{t honoars of the republic. He was equally fortu- 
D210 in his children, who obtained nniverſal efteem by 
their provity, patriotiſm, and cvery ufeſu} quality of 
the mind or body: and as to himſelf, he died fighting 
gallantly in the fervice of his country, which his * 
lour rene gered victorious in a doubtful combat; on 
Which account the Athe mans buried him on the ſpot 
where he fell, and diſtinguiſhed him by every honour 
which public gratitude can confer on inan ous merit.“ 
Crœbis had little enco! ragement, after this anſwer, 
to aſk Solon, in the ſecond place, Whom, next to Tel- 
Sach, however, is the 
Hlnfon of vanity, that he ſtill veninred tro make this 
demand; and Au, as we are informed by the molt cir- 
cumſtautial of hiftorians, cntertained hopes of being 
favouratly anſwered. But Solon replied with the ſame 
freedom as before, “ The brothers Cleobis and Biten; 


two youths of Argos, wile ſtrength and addreſs were 
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crowned with repeated victory at the Olympi ic games; 
Who deſerved the affection of their parents, the grati- 
tude of their cou ary, the admiration. of Greece; and 


Who, 


There is fell on record a memorable. 


happy: By the particular 0C- 
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Oreſus. who, having ended their lives with peculiar feeility, 
w—— Mere commemorated by the moſt ſignal monuments of 


immortal fame.“ And is the happineſs of a king, 
then,” ſaid Croeſus, “ ſo little regarded, O Grecian 
ſtranger ! that you prefer to it the mean condition of 
an Athenian or Argive citizen?“ The reply of Solon 
ſufficiently juſtified his reputation for wiſdom, “ The 
life of man,“ ſaid he, **conliits of 7oyears, which make 
25,550 days; an immeuſe number: yet in the longeſt 
life, the events of any one day will not be found exact- 
ly alike to thoſe of another. The atfairs of men are 
liable to perpetual viciſſitudes: the Divinity who pre- 
ſides over our fate is envious of too much proſperity ; 
and all hnman life, if not condemned to calamity, is at 
leaſt liable to accident. Whoever has uninterruptedly 
enjoyed a profprrous tide of ſaeceſs may juſtly be call- 
ed fortunate + but he cannot before his death be inti- 
tied to the epithet of happy.” | 

The events which ſoon followed this converſation, 
prove how little ſatisfaction is derived from the poſſeſ- 
tion of a throne, Victorious in war, unrivalied in 
wealth, ſapreme in power, Creeſus felt and acknow- 
ledged his unhappineſs. 
{onl centered in his fon Atys, a youth of the moit 
promiſing hopes, who had often ſought and conquered 
by bis fide, The ſtrength of his attachment was ac- 
companied with an exceſs of pa ernal care, and the 
anxiety of his waking hours diſturbed the tranquillity of 
his reſt. He dreamed that his beloved ſon was flain 
by a dart; and the ſolicitude with which he watched 
his ſafety, preventing the youth from his uſual ogen— 
pations and amuſements, and thereby rendering him 


too carer to enjoy them, moſt probably expoſed him to 


the much dreaded misfortune. Reluctautly permitted 
to engage in a party of hunting, the juvenile ardour of 
Atys, increaſed by the impatience of long reſtraint, 
made him neglect the precautions neceflary in that 
manly amuſement. He was flain by a dart aimed at 
4 wild boar of 2 monſtrons ſize, Which had long ſpread 
terror over the country of the Myſians. The weapon 


came from the hand of Adraſtus, a Phrygian prince 


and ſugitire, whom Crœſus had purified from the in- 
voluntary guilt of a brother's blood, and long diſtin- 
guiſhed by pecnliar marks of bounty. To tlic gratc- 
ful procection of the Phrygian, Crœſus recommended, 
at parting, the ſafety of his beloved fon. 
procc ou of Lydians broupht to Sardis the dead body 
of Atys. The ill-fated murderer followed behind. 
When they approached the royal preſence, Adraſtus 
ſtepped forward, and intreated Crœſus to put him to 
death; thinking life no longer to be endured after 
killing, firſt his own brother, and then the jon of his 
bene ſactor. Eut the Lydian kinp, notwithitancing 
the exceſs of his aflliction, acknowledged the inno- 
cence of Adraſtus, and the power of fate.“ Stranger 
your aclion is blameleſs, being committed without de- 
ſign, I know that my ſon was deſtined to a prema- 
iure death,” Adraſtus, though pardoned by Crœſus, 
could not pardon himſclf, When the mourners were 


removed, he privately returned, and perithed by his 
own hand on the tomb of Atys. 

Two years Crœſus remained diſconſolate for the loſs 
of his ſon ; and might have continued to indulge his 
unvailing affliction during the remainder of life, had 
not the growing, greatneſs of Perſia, which threatened 
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the ſafety of his dominions, rouſed him from his dream Creſus. 
of miſery. (See LyD1a.)—He marched againſt Cyrus 


The warmeſt affections of his 


A monruful 
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with a great army, but was defeated ; and retreating 
to his capital Sardis, was there beſieged. The city 
was taken by ailault ; and as a Perſian ſoldier was go- 
ing to Kill Croeſus, that prince's only ſurviving fon, 
who had hitherto been dumb, terrified at his danger, 


cried, Stop, ſoldier, aud touch not Creſus. But thovgh 


delivered by this extraordinary accident from the blind 


rage of the foldier, he ſcemed to be reſerved for a 


harder fate. Dragged into the preſence of his conque- 
ror, he was loaded with irons; and the ſtern, unrelent- 
ing Cyrus, of whoſe humane temper of mind we have 
ſo beautiful, but ſo flattering, a picture in the philoſo · 
phical romance of Xenophon, ordered him, with the 
melancholy train of his Lydian attendants, to be com- 
mitted to the flames. An immenſe pile of wood and 
other combuſtibles were erccted in the moſt ſpacious 
part of the city. The miſerable victims, bound hand 
and foot, were placed on the top of the pyre. Cyrus, 
ſurrounded by his generals, witnefſed the dreadful 
ſpectacle, either from an abominable principle of ſu— 


perſtition if he had bound himſelf by a vow to ſacrifice 


Croeiius, as the firſt fruits of his Lydian victory, or 
from a motive of curioſity, equally cruel and impious, 
to try whether Crœſus, who had ſo magnificently 
adorned the temples and enriched the miniſters of the 
gods, would be helped in time of need by the miracu- 
lous interpoſition of his much honoured protectors. 
Mean while the unfortunate Lydian, oppreſſed and 
confounded by the intolerable weight of his preſent ca- 
lamity compared with the ſecurity and ſplegdor of his 
former ſtate, recollected his memorable converſation 
with the Athenian ſage, and uttcred with a dcep 
groan the name of Solon. Cyrus aſked by an inter- 


preter, “ Whoſe name he invoked ??” „Him,“ replied 


Crœſus, emboldened by the peoſpett of certain death, 
« whoſe words onght ever to ſpeak to the heart of 
kings.” This reply not being ſatisfactory, he was 
commanded to explain at full length the ſubject of his 
thoughts. Accordingly he related the important diſ- 
courſe which had paſſed between himſclf and the Athe- 


nian, of which it was the great moral, That no man 


could be called happy till his death. 
The words of a dying man are fitted to make a 
ſtrong impreſſion on the heart, Thoſe of Crœſus 
deeply aflected the mind of Cyrus. The Perſian con- 
ſidered the ſpeech of Solon as addrefied to bimſelf. 
He repentcd of his intended cruelty towards an unfor. 


tunate prince, who had formerly enjoyed all the pomp _ 


of proſperity : and dreading the concealed vengeance 
that might lurk in the boſom of fate, gave orders that 
the pyre ſhonld be extinguiſhed. But the workmen 
why had been employed to prepare it, had performed 
their tſk with ſo much care, that the order could not 
ſpeedily be obeyed, At that moment, Croeſus callin 
on Apollo, whoſe favourite ſhrine of Delphi had &&pe- 
rienced his generous munificence, and whole perfidions 
oracle had made him ſo ungrateful a return; the pod, 
it 15 ſaid, ſent a plentiful ſhower to extinguiſh the pyre. 
Thisevent, which ſaved thelife, and which ſnfficiently 
atteſted the picty of Creeſus, ſtrongly recommended 
him to the credulity of his conqueror. It ſeemed im- 
poſſible to pay too much reſpect to a man who was evi-. 
denily the favourite of heaven. Cyrus gave orders 
that 


: 
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and to uſurp his royal dignity. 
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that he ſhould be ſeated by his fide, and thenceforth 
treated as a king, a revolution of fortune equally ſud- 
den and uncxpected. But the mind of Crœœſus lad un- 
dergone a ſtill more important revolution; for, tutorcd 
in the uſcful ſchool] of adveriity, he learned to think 
with patience and to act with prudence, to govern 
his own paſlions by the dictates of reaſon, and to repay 
by wholeſome advice the generons behaviour of his 
Perſian maſter, 

The firſt advantage which he derived from the 
change in Cyrus's diſpoſition towards him, was the 
per miſſion of ſending his fetters to the temple of Del- 
phian Appollo, whole flattering oracles had encouraged 
him to wage war with the Perſians. © Behold,” were 
his meſſengers inſtructed to ſay, “ the trophics of our 
promiled ſucceſs ! behold the monuments of the un- 
erring veracity,of the pod!” The Pythia heard their 
reproach with a ſmile of contemptugus indignation, 
and anſwered it with that ſolemn gravity which ſhe 
was ſo carefully taught to aſſume: “ The gods them- 
ſelves cannot avoid their 9ws deſtiny, much leſs avert, 
however they may retard, the determined fates of 
men. Creeſus has ſuffered, and juſtly ſuffered, for the 
crime of his anceſtor Gyges; who, cntruited as chief 


of the guards, with the perſon of Candaules, the laſt 


king of the race of Hercules, was ſeduced by an im- 
pious woman to murder his maſtcr, to d-tile his bed, 


guilt of Gyges the misfortunes of Crœſus have atoned ; 
but know that throapgh the favour of Appollo, theſe 
misfortunes have happened threc years later than the 
fates ordained,” I he Pythia then proceeded to explain 
her anſwers concerning the event of the war againſt 
Cyrus, and proved, to the conviction of the Lydians, 
that her words, if properly underſtood, portended the 
deſtruction, not of the Perſian, but of the Lydian em- 
pire. Crœſus heard wah reſignation the report of his 
meſſenpers, and acknowledged the juſtice of the Del- 
phian oracle, which maintained and increaſed the luſtre 
of its ancient fame. This fallen monarch ſurvived 
Cyrus. The manner of his death is not known, 

CROFT, a little cloſe adjoining to a dwelling- 
houſe, and incloſed for paſture or arable land, or any 
other purpoſe, —in ſome ancient deeds, c. uſia occurs 
asthe Latin word for a“ croft ;*” but % tofti, & crof- 
{is is more frequent. Croft is tranſlated in Abbo Flo- 
riacenſis, by pradium ae farm.“ 

CROISADE, or CRUSsADE, a name given to the 
expeditions of the Chriſtians againſt the infidels for the 
conqueſt of Paleſtine 

Theſe expeditions commenced in the year 1096. 
The fonndation of them was a ſuperſtitious veneration 
for thoſe places where our Saviour performed his mi— 
racles, and accompliſhed the work of man's redemp- 
tion, Jeruſalem had been taken, and Paleſtine con- 

ge red, by Omar the ſucceſſor of Abu Becr,* who 
' REES, Mahomet himſelf. This proved a conſi- 
derable interraption to the pilgrims, who flocked from 
all quarters to perform their ee A at the holy ſe- 
palchre, They had, however, {till been allowed this 
liberty, on paying a ſmall tribute to the Saracen ca— 
liphs, who were not much inclined to moleſt them. 
But, in 1065, this city changed its maſters. The 
Turks took it from the Saracens; and being much 
more fierce and barbarons than the former, the pil- 
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grims now found they could no longer perſorm their croiſce. 


de votions with the ſame ſafety they did before. 
opinion was about this time alto prevalcat in Europe, 
which made theſe pilprimayes much more frequent 
than formerly. It was ſomchow or other imagined, 
that the thoutand years mentioned in the 20th chapter 
of the Revelations were fulfilled ; that Chriſt was 
ſoon to make his appearance in Paleſtine, to judge the 
world; and conſequently that journeys tothat country 
were in the higheſt degree meritoricus, and even ab- 
ſolutely necefary. The multitudes of pilgrims which 
now flocked to Paleſtine meeting with a very rough 
reception from the Turks, filled all Europe with com- 
plaints apainſt thoſe infidels who protaned the holy 
city by their preſence, and derided the ſacred myſte- 
rics of Chriſtianity even in the place where they were 
fultilled. Pope Gregory VII. had formed a deſign of 
uniting all the princes of Chriſtendom againſt the Ma- 
hometans ; but his exorbitant encroachments upon 
he civil power of princes had created him ſo many 
enemies, and rendered his ſchemes ſo ſuſpicious, that 
he was not able to make great progreſs in this under- 
taking, The work was reſcrved ſor a meaner in ſtru- 
ment. 

Peter, commonly called the hermit, a native of A- 
miens in Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jeru- 
ſalem; and being deeply affected with the dangers to 
which that act of picty no expoſed the pilgrims, as 
well as with the opprefſion under which the caſtern 
Chriſtians now laboured, formed the bold, and, in all 
appearance, impracticable deſign of leading into Aſia, 
from the fartheſt extremities of the Weſt, armies ſut— 
ficient to ſubdue thoſe potent and warlike rations that 
now held the Holy Land in flavery. He propeſed 
his ſcheme to Martin II. who then filled the papal 
chair; bat he, though ſenſible enough of the advan- 
tages which muſt accrue to himſelf from ſuch an un— 
dertaking, reſolved not to interpoſe his authority till 
he ſaw a preater probability of ſucceſs, He ſommon- 
ed, at Placentia, a council conſiſting of qooo'eccleſta. 
As no hall could be found 
large enough to contain ſuch a multitude, the aſſembly 
was held in a plain. Here the Pope himſelf, as well 
as Peter, harangued the people, repreſenting the diſ- 
mal ſituation of their brethren in the Eaſt, and the in- 
dignity offered to the Chriſtian name in allowing the 


holy city to remain in the hands of the infidels, Theſe 


ſpecches were ſo agreeable to thoſe who heard them, 
that the whole multitude ſuddenly and violently decla- 
red for the war, and ſolemnly devoted rhemſclves to 
perform this ſervice, which they believed to be ſo me- 
ritorious in the fight of God, 

But though Italy ſeemed to have embraced the de- 
ſign with ardour, Martin yet thought it neceſſary, in 
order to enſure perfect ſueceſs, to engage the greater 
and more warlike nations in the fame enterprize, Ha- 
ving therefore exhorted Peter to vilit the chief citics 
and ſovereigns of Chriſtendom, he ſummoned another 
council at Clermont in Auvergne. The fame of this 
great and pious defign being now univerſally dittuſed, 
procured the attendance of the greateſt prelates, nobles, 
and princes; and when the Pope and the hermit re- 
newed their pathetic exhortations, the whole aſſembly, 
as if impelled by an immediate inſpiration, exclaimed 
with one voice, © It is the will of WO it is the will 


of 


groiſade. 


liſted in chis holy enterprize. 


cd by the feudal law. 
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of God!” Theſe words were detmed ſo memorable, 
and ſo much the effect of a divine impulſe, that they 
were employed as the figual of readezvous and battle 
in all future exploits of theſe adventurers. Men of all 
ranks now flew to arms with the utmoſt ardour, and a 
croſs was affix ed to their right ſhonlder by all who in- 
At this time Europe was ſunk in the moſt profound 
ignorance and ſuperſtition. The eccleliaitics had 
gained the greateſt aſcendant over the human mind; 
and the people, who committed the moſt horrid 
crimes and diforders, knew of no other expiation than 
the obſcrvances impoſed on them by incir ſpiritual paſ- 
tors. ; | 
But amidſt the abje& ſuperſtition which now pre- 
yailed, the military ſpirit had alſo univerſally diftuſed 
itſelf; and, though not ſupporied by art or dilcipline, 
Was become the general pailion of the nations govern- 


the right of peace and war. They were engaged in 
continaal hoſtilities with one another: the open coun- 
try was become a {cene of outrage and diſorder; the 
cities, {till mean and poor, were neither guarded by 
walls nor protected by privileges. Every man was 
obliged to depend for fatety on his own force, or his 


private alliances ; and valour was the oy excellence 


which was held in eſteem, or gave one man the pre- 
eminence above another, When all the particular ſu- 
perſtitions, therefore, were here united in one great 
object, the ardour for private hoſtilities took the ſame 
direction; © and all Europe (as the princeſs Anna 
Comnena exproſſes herſelf), torn from its foundations, 
ſeemed ready to precipitate itſelf in one united body 
upon Alia.” | | | 

All orders of men, now deeming the croiſades the 
enly road to heaven, were impatient to vpen the way 


with their ſwords to the holy city. Nobles, artiſans, 
peaſants, even pricſts, mnrolled their names; and to 


decline this ſervice was branded with the reproach of 
impiety or cowardice, The nobles who inliſted them- 


ſclves were moved, by the romantic ſpirit of the age, 


to hope for opulent eſtablithments in the Eaſt, the 
chief ſeat of arts and commerce at that time. In pur- 
{1;t of theſe chimerical projects, they fold at the low- 
ef: price their ancient caſtles and inheritances, which 
had now loſt all value in their eyes, The infirm and 
aged contributed to the expedition by preſents and 
money; and many of them, not ſatisfied with this, at- 
rended it in perſon, being determined, if poſſible, 10 
breath their laſt ia ſight of that city where their Sa- 
viour had died for them. 
ccaling their {ex under the diſguiſe of armour, attend- 
ed the camp; and commonly forgot their duty ſtill 
more, by proſtitating themſclves to the army. The 
greateſt criminals were forward ina ſervice which they 
conſidered as an Explation for all crimes; and ihe mot 
enormous diſorders were, during the courſe of theſe 
expeditions, committed by men inurcd to wickegnels, 
encourazed by example, and impelled by neceſſity. 
The multitude of adventurers ſoon became fo great, 
that their more ſagacious leaders became apprehenſive 
leſt the greatneſs of the armament would be the cauſe 
of its own diſappointment. For this reaſon they per- 


mitted an undiſciplined multitude, computed at 200,000 
men, to go before them under the command of Peter 
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Ali the great lords pollefied 
year 1096, as already obſerved. 


Women themſclves, con- 
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the hermit, and Gautier or Walter, farnamed the Cxoiſade. 


monezleſ5, from his being a ſoldier of fortune. 
took the road towards Conſtantinople through Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria; and, truſting that heaven, by ſu- 
pcrnatural aſſiſtance, would ſupply all their neceſſi- 
tics, they made no proviſion for ſubliſtence in their 
march. They ſoon found themſelves obliged to ob- 
tain by plunder what they vainly expected from mi- 
racles; and the enraged inhabitants of the countrics 
through which they paſſed, attacked the difordely 
multitude, and ſlaughtered them without reſiſtance. 
The more diſciplined armics followed aftcr ; and, paſ- 
lng the ſtraits at Conſtantinople, they were muſtered 


in the plains of Aſia, and amounted in the whole to 


709, COU men. 
This rage {or conquering the Holy Land did not 
ceaſe with this expedition. It continued for very 
near two ccnurics, and eight different croiſades were 
ſet on foot, one after auvother. The firſt was in the 
The princes enga- 
ged in it were, Hugo, count of Vermandois, brother 
to Philip I. king of France; Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy ; Robert earl of Flanders; Rajmond, earl of 
Toulouſe and St Giles; Godfrey of Bonillon, duke of 


Lorrain, with his brothers Baldwin and Euſtace; Ste- 


phen, carl of Chartres and Blois; Hugo, count of St 
Paul; with a great number of other lords. The ge— 
neral rendezvous was at Conſtantinople. In this ex- 
pedition, the famous Godfrey beſieged and took the 
city of Nice. The city of Jeruſalem was taken by the 
confederated army, and Godfrey choſen king. The 
Chriſtians gained the famous battle of Aſcalon againſt 


the ſoldan of Egypt; which put an end to the firſt 


croiſade, Ee | 

The ſecond croiſade, in the year 1144, was headed 
by the emperor Conrad III. and Louis VII. king of 
France. Ihe emperor's army Was either deſtroyed 
by the enemy, or periſhed through * treachery of 
Mannel the Greek emperor; and the ſecond army, 
through the unfairhfulneſs of the Chriſtians of Syria, 
was forced to break up the ſiege of Damaſcus. _ 

The third croifade, in the year 1188, immediately 
followed the taking of Jeruſalem by Saladin the ſoldan 
of Egypt. The princes engaged in this expedition 
were, the cmperor Frederic Barbaroſſa; Frederic 
duke of Suabia, his ſccond ſon; Leopold duke of Au— 
ſtria; Berthold duke of Moravia; Herman marquis 
of Baden; the counts of Naſſau, Thuringia, Miſſen, 
aud Holland; and above 60 other princes of the em- 


pirc; With the biſhops of Beſangon Cambray, Mun- 
fter, Oſnaburg, Miſſen, Paſſau, Viſbury, and ſeveral 


others. In this expedition, the emperor Frederic de- 
ſcated the ſoſdan of Iconium: his ſon Frederic, joined 
by Guy Luſignan king of Jeruſalem, in vain endea- 
voured to take Acre or Ptolemais. During which 
tranſactions, Philip Auguſtus king of France, and Ri- 
chard II. king of England, joined the croiſade; by 
which means the Chriſtian army conſiſted of 300, coo 
ſighting men: but great diſputes happening between 
the kings of France and England, the former quitted 
the Holy Land, and Richard concluded a peace with 

Saladin. | | 
The fourth creiſade was undertaken, in the year 
1195, by the emperor Henry VI. after Saladin's death. 
In this expedition the Chriſtians gained ſeyeral battles 
againſt 


Then Coo 


5 
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Croiſade. againſt the infidels, took a great mauy towus, and 
M ocre in the way of ſucceſs, when the death of the em- 


4 'Þ * 


ving convericd ſo long with people who lived in 4 Croifade, 
much More Magl2ccut Way than thenſelves, began 


peror obliged them to quit the Holy Land, aud retura 
into Germany, 

The fifth croiſade was publiſhed, by order of pope 
Innocent HI. in 119% Thoſe engaged in it made 
fruiticls cftorts forthe recovery of the Holy Land: 
though john de eule, who commanded the Heet c- 
qui, „pd in Flanders, arrived at Piolemais a little after 
Simon of Montfort, Renard of Dampicrre, and others; 
yet the plague deſtroy ing many of them, aud the reſt 
either returning or engaging in the Petty quarrels of 
the Chrittiau pri; ces, chere was nothing done; fo 
that the ſoldan of Aleppo calily defeated their troops 
in 1204. | 

The ſixth croiſade began in 1223 ; in which the 
Chriſtians took the town "of Damietta, but were for- 
ced to ſurrender it again. The next year the em- 
peror Frederic made peace with the ſoldan for 10 
years, About 1240, Richard carl of Coriwal, and 
brother to Henry III. king of England, arrived in Pa- 
leltine at the head of the Englith croiſade; but find- 


ing it moſt advantageous to conclude a peace, he re- 


embarked, and fleered towards Italy. In 1244, the 
Karaſmians being driven out of Perſia by the Tartars, 
broke into palelline, and gave the Chrittians a general 
defeat near Gaza. 
The ſeventh croiſade was headed by St Lewis, in the 
year 1249, who took the town of Damietta; but 
a lickneſs happening in the Chriſtian army, the king 


ond 4 retreat; in which being purſued by the 


intidels, moſt of his army were miſerably butchered, 
and himſelf aud the nobility taken priſoners. Then a 
' truce was agreed upon for io years, and the king and 
lords fet at liberty, 

The cight croiſade, in 1270, was headed by the ſame 


prince, who made himſelf maſter of the port and caſtle 


of Carthage in Africa; but dying in a ſhort time, he 
left his army in a very ill condition. Soon after, the 
king of Sicilh coming up With a good fleet, and join— 
ing Phil! ip the Bold, ſon and ſucectior of Lewis the king 
of Tunis, after leyeral engagements with the Chriſti- 
aus, in which he was always worſted, deſired peace, 
which was granted upon conditions advantageous to 
the Chriſtians ; al fier which both princes embarked 
for their own kingdoms. Prince Edward of England, 
who arrived at Tunis at the time of this Lreaty, fail ed 
tow: ards Piolemais, Where he landed with a 
of 300 Enpglith and French, and bindered Bendocdar 
from lay ing ſiege to Plolemalis: but being obliged to 
quit the Holy Land I take polleſion of the crown of 
England, this croia: ie ended without con tribnting g any 
thing to the recovery of the II 057 land. In 1291, the 
town of Acre, or Ptolemais, was taken and plundered 
by the foldan of Fry pt, and the 
ven out of Syria, There has been no croiſade lince that“ 
time, though ſeveral popes have attempted to ſtir up 
the Chriſtians to ſuch an undertaking ; particula ly 
Nicholas IV. in 1292. and Clement V. in 1211. 
Though theſe croifades were effects of the moſt ab- 
ſurd tupe rſlition, they tended greatly to promote the 
wood of Europe. Multitudes indeed were deſtroyed, 
M. Voltaire com putes the people who periſhed in the 
different expeditions at upwards of two millions. NMauy 
there were, however, who returned; and theſe, ha- 
| N 8 4 


allo were ſuch as muſt have inſpired the 


(mall body 


Chriſtians 9 5 e dri- 


to entertain ſome talte for a retined and poliſned way 
of litc. Thus the barbariim in which Europe had been 
ſo long imiacried, began to Wear oft foon his this 
time, The princes allo Who rcmaincd at home, found 
means to avail themſelves of the frenzy of the people. 
By the ablence of luch numbers of reitleſs and martial 
adventurers, peace was cſtabliſhed in their dominions, 
They alſo took the opportunity of annexing to their 
crown many conliderable ets, cither by purchaſe, or 
by the extluction of the heirs: and thus the miſchiefs 


which mult always attend feudal povernments were 


conliderably iciicucd, 

With reyard to the bad ſucceſs of the croiſaders, it 
was ſcarce pollible that auy other thing could happen 
them. The cinpcrors of Conſtantinople, inttead of 
allliting, did al: in their power to diſconcert their 
ſchemes. They were jcalous, and not without rea- 
jon, of ſuch au inundation of 5 Jet, had 
they conſidered their trac intereſt, they would rather 
have alliſted them, or at leaſt flood ncuter, than en- 
tered into alliances with the Turks. They followed 
the latter method, however, and were often of very 
great Milervice to the wWeltern adyenturers, which at 
laſt occationed the loſs of their City.“ 


feuds and diflentions. 
while marching together in armics with a view to 
conqueſt, nor could they unite their conqueſts under 
one government after they had made them. They 
ict up three ſinall ſtates, one at Jeruſalem, auother at 
Antioch, and another at Edeſſa. Theſe ftates, inſtead 
of aili{ting, made war upon cach other, and on the 
Greck emperors; and thus became an caſy prey to the 
common eucmy. "The horrid crueltics they committed 
Turks with 
the molt invincible hatred againſt them, and ade them 
reſiſt with the greateſt obſtinacy. They were fuch as 

could have been committed only by barkarians inflamed 
with religious enthuſiaſm. When Jcruſa lat was taken, 

not 0! ily the numerous garrilon were put tothe word, 

but the inhabitants were maſſacred without mercy 
and without diſtinction. No age vor ſex wes ſpared, 

not even fucking children, According to Voltaire, 
ſome Chriſtians, who had been ſuffered by the Turks 
to live in that city, led tac conquerors into the moſt 
private caves here women had concealed themſelves 
With thcir children, and not one of them was ſuffered 
to cſcapc. What eminently news the enthuſiaſm by 
which theſe conquerors were an 222d, is their, beha- 
viour after this terrible ſlaughter. . They marched 
over heaps of dead bodies towards the holy ſepulchre; 
and while their hands were yet polluted with the 
blood of fo many innocent perſous, ſang anthems to 
the common Saviour of mankind. Nay, ſo far did 
their religious enthuſiaſm overcome their fury, that 
theſe ferocious conquerors now burſt into tears, If 
the abſurdity and wickedneſs of this conduit can be 
exceeded by any thing, it muſt be by what follows. 
In the year 1294, the frenzy of croilacing ſeized the 
chi! rn, ho are ever ready to jmitate what they 


fee their parents engage themſclves in. Their childith 


folly was. encouraged by the monks and ſchoolmaſters; 
and thouſands of thoſe innocents were conducted from 
| the 


But the worlt * Sce Con- 
cnhemies the croiſaders had, were their own internal fantinople, 
They ncither could agree n“ 144. 
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CR O 


Croiſes the houſes of their parents on the faith of theſe words, 


| Croix. 


«« ut of the mouth of babes and ſucklings haſt thou 
perfected praiſe,” Their baſe conductors told a part of 


w—— them to the Turks, and the reſt perithed miſerably. 


the ſpace of 44 years, 


nian languages. 


CROISES, or CROoIEZ ES, in Englith antiquity, pil- 
grims bound for the Holy Land, or ſuch as have been 
there; ſo called from a badge they wore in imitation 
of a croſs. The knights of St John of Jeruſalem, created 
for the defence and protection of pilgrims, were parti- 
cularly called croi/es. 


CROISLERS, a religious order founded in honour 
of the invention or diſcovery of the croſs by the empreſs 


Helena. They are diſperſed in ſeveral parts of Europe, 
particularly in the Low Countries, France, and Bo- 
hemia, thoſe in Italy being at preſent ſuppreſſed. Theſe 
religious follow the rule of St Auguſtine. They had 
in England the name of crouched friars. 

CROIX (Francis PETIS DE La), ſecretary and in- 
terpreter to the king of France in the Turkiſh and 
Arabic languages, died November 4th 1695, in his 
73d year ; after having executed this employment for 
And it appears, that. he exe- 
cated it with as much 3 as abilities: for, 
when the Algerines ſought for peace of Louis XIV. 
conditions were offered, by which they were required 
to reimburſe to this monarch 600,000 franks. The 
terms being thought exorbitant, they had recourſe to 
ſtratagem: and they offered a large ſum to La Croix, 
who was the interpreter of all that paſſed, if he would 
put into the treaty „ crowns of Tripeli,”” inſtead of 
« French crowns :** which would have made to the Al- 
gerines a difference of more than 100,000 livres. But 
the intregrity of the interpreter triumphed over the 
temptation ; which however was the greater, as it 
was next to impoſſible he ſhould be diſcovered, Beſides 
the Turkiſh and the Arabic, the Perſian and the Tar- 


1 $561 ] 


tarian, he alſo underſtood the Ethiopian and Arme- 


He is well known to the learned 
world by many works. He tranſlated the Hiſtory 
of France”” into the Turkiſh language. He digeſted 


of M. Thevenot. He made an accurate catalogue of 
all the Tarkiſh and Perſian books which are in the 
king's library, He compoſed two complete Diction- 
aries for the French and Turkiſh languages ; and, 
when he was dying, he was about to preſent the world 
with the hiſtory of Genghiſcan. He undertook this 


hiſtory by the order of M. Colbert : for this miniſter, 


altogether intent upon aggrandizing his maſter, was ac- 
cuſtomed every week to call together, either in the 
king's library or his own, certain of the learned, whom, 
according as they excelled in their ſeveral departments 
in literature, he conſtantly ſet to work. This hiſtory, 
which coſt La Croix more than ten years labour, is uſeful, 
not only to the learned who are curious to know paſt e- 


vents, or to geographers who had hitherto been greatly 


ignorant of Grand Tartary, but likewiſe to all who 
trade to China, Perſia, or other eaſtern parts of the 
world. There is a good mapof northern Atia drawn 
by M. de l'Iſle, accompanying the work; which M. 
Petis de la Croix, the author's ſon, not only reviſed, 
but, to render it more curious, added to it an abridge- 


ment of the lives of all thoſe authors from whom it was 


extracted, It was tranſlated into Engliſh, and pub- 
Tiſhed at London, 1722, gvo. | | | 
| VOL. V. 


the three volumes of “' Voyages into the Eaſt Indies? 


CRO 

CRO MART, the capital of the ſhire of Cromarty, 
in Scotland, with an excellent and fate harbour ca- 
pable of containing the greateſt fleets. W. Long. 
3. 40. N. Lat. 57. 54. 

CROMLEC H, in Britiſh antiquities, are huge, broad, 
flat ſtones, raiſed upon other ſtones {et up on end for 
that purpoſe, They are common in ANGLESY ; under 
which article a very large one is deſcribed. See Plate 
CL. Py 

Theſe monumentsare ſpoken of largely by Mr Row- 


land, by Dr Borlaſe, and by Wormius, under the name 


of Ara or altar. Mr Rowland, however, 1s divided in 
his opinion : for he partly inclines to the notion of their 


C romarty 


| 
Cromwell. 
— — 


having been altars, partly to their having been ſepul- 


chres ; he ſuppoſes them to have been originally tombs, 
but that in after times ſacrifices were performed upon 
them to the heroes depoſited within, 


beneath a tomb of this kind in Denmark, and Mr 
Wright diſcovered in Ireland a {xcleton depolited under 
one of them. The great ſimilarity of the monuments 
throughout the north, Mr Pennant obſerves, evinces 
the ſame religion to have been ſpread in every part, 
perhaps with ſome light deviations, Many of theſe 


monuments are both Britiſh and Daniſh ; for we find. 


them where the Danes never penetrated, | 
The cromlech, or cromlch, chiefly differs from the 

KrsT-vaen, in not being cloſed up at the end and ſides, 

that is, in not ſo much partaking of the cheſt- like ſi- 


gare ; it is alſo generally of larger dimenſions, aud 


ſometimes conſiſts of a greater number of ſtones: the 


terms cromleh and kiſt-vaenarc however indiſcriminate] 


uſed for the ſame monument. The term cromlech is by 


Mr Keiller pre- 
ſerves an account of King Harold having been interred 


ſome derived from the Armoric word crum, © crooked ' 


or bowing,” and/eh & ſtone,” alluding to the reverence 


which perſons paid to them by bowing, Rowland 


derives it from the Hebrew words carem-lnach, ſigni y- 
ing a devoted or conſecrated ſtone.'“” They are called 
by the vulgar coetue Arthor, or Arthur*s quoits, it be- 


ing a cuſtom in Wales as well as Cornwal to aſcribe 


all great or wonderful objects 
hero of thoſe countries. | 


CROMWELL (Thomas), earl of Eſſex, was the 


to prince Arthur, the 


ſon of a blackſmith at Patney, and born in 1498. 


— 


Without a liberal education, but endowed with a ſtrong 
natural genius, he conſidered travelling as a proper 
means of improving his underftanding ; and to this 
carly token of his ſound judgment he ſtood indebted 
for the high rank and diſtinguiſhed honours he after- 
wards enjoyed. He became by degrees the confi- 
dential favourite and prime miniſter of Henry VIII.; 


and from the moment he acquired any authority in 


the cabinet, he employed it in promoting the refor- 
mation, to his zeal for which he became a victim; 


for, the more firmly to ſecure the Proteſtant canſe, he 


comrived to marry the king to Ann of Cleves, whoſe 
ſriends were all Lutherans. Unfortunately Henry 
took a diſpuſt to this lady, which brought on Crom- 
well's ruin: the king, with his uſual cruelty and ca- 
price, taking this opportunity to ſacrifice this miniſter 
to the Roman Catholic party, to whom he ſcemed de- 
ſirous of reconciling himſelf as ſoon as he had Catha- 
rine Howard in view. Cromwell was a great poli- 


tician, and a good man; but, like moſt ſtateſmen, was 
guilty of great errors. In his zeal for the new reli- 


gion, 


4 B 
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He continned at Huntingdon where he ſettled after Cromwell. 
his marriage, till an cliatc of between L. 400 ant 


CRO 31 
Gomwnch, gion, he had introduced the unjuſtifiable mode of at- 
— — inder in caſcs of treaſon and herely ; and his enc- 


mics, who ert numerous (conſiſting of two clalles, 
the ancient nobility and gentry, Who were enraged to 
ſce the higheſt honours beſtowed on a man of his mean 
extraction, and the Roman Catholics, who deteſted 
him) having preferred many complaints againſt him, 
availed themiclives of his own law. He was attaint- 
ed of treaſon and hereſy, convicted unheard, and be- 
headed in 1530. He was the chief inſtrument of the 
ſuppreſſion of the abbeys and monaſteries, and of the 
deſtruction of images and relics ; to him alſo we are 
indebted for the inſtitution of pariſh regiſters of births, 
marriages, and burials, 
CROU WELL (Oliver), ſtyled Lord Protector of the 
commonwealth of England, one of the moſt extraor- 
dinar/ perſonages mentioned in hiſtory, was the ſou 


of Mr Robert Cromwell of Ilinchinbrooke in the 


county of Huntingdon, His anceſtors were of very 
honourable extraction : but no ways related to Tho- 
mas Cromwell carl of Eflex, the prime miniſter aud 
favourite of Henry VIII. He was born in the pariſh 


of St John, Huntingdon, where his father molily li- 


ved, on the 24th or 25th of April 1599, and educated 
at the frec-ſchool of that town. Little is known con- 
cerning him in his younger years, or indeed concern- 
ing bis behaviour in private life, It is, however, re- 


lated by authors of unſuſpected veracity, that when at 


ſchool he gave many ſigns of a very turbulent and 
reſtleſs diſpoſition, Ile is alſo ſaid from his early 
years to have been ſubject to the hypochondriac diſor- 
der, and to many deceptions of the imagination. He 
had a very remarkable one while at ſchool, 
pencd in the day time, when he was lying melancho- 
1y upon his back in bed. A ſpectre, as he thought, 
approached him, and told him that he ſhould be the 
greateſt man in the Kingdom. 
formed of this, was very angry, and deſired his ma- 
ſter to correct him ſeverely. This, however, produ- 


ced no effect. Oliver perſiſted in the truth of his ſto- 


ry and would ſometimes mention it, thongh his uncle 
told him that it was too traiterous to be repeated.“ 
From this ſchool Oliver was removed to Sidncy-col- 
lege in Cambridge, where he was admitted in 1616. 
His progreſs in his ſtudies is uncertain ; but he ſpent 
much time in playing at foot-ball, cricket, and other 
robuſt exerciſes, at which he was very expert. His 
father dying after he had been about two years at co- 
lege, Cromwell returned home ; but the irregularity 
ot his life, gave ſach offence to his mother, that, by the 
advice of ſome friends, ſhe ſent him to London, and 
placed him in Lincoln's-inn. This expedient by no 
means anſwered the purpoſe; her ſon gave himſelf 
up to gaming, wine, and women, ſo that he quickly 
diſſipated all that was left him by his father. This 


diſſipation, however, could be but of very ſhort conti- 


nuance; for he was married before he was 21 years 
of age, to Elizabeth daughter of Sir James Bouchier 
of Eſſex. Soon after his marriage he returned to the 
country, where he led 2 very grave and ſober life. 
This ſudden reformation has been aſcribed to his fal- 
ling in with the Puritans bat it is certain, that Mr 
Cromwell continued then, and for ſome time after, a 
J6:lons member of the church of England, and form- 
ed a cloſe friendſhip with ſeveral eminent divines. 


It hap- 


His father, being in- 


tradeſman of Cambridge. 


L. 50 per annum devolved to him by the death of | 


his uncle Sir Thomas Stuart. This induced. him to 
remove to the iſle of Ely where the eſtate lay, and 
here he embraced the puritanical doctrines. He was 


elected a member of the third parliament of Charles I. 
which met on the 29th of January 1628; and was a 


member of the committee tor religion, where he diſ- 
tiuguiſned himſelf by his zeal agaiuſt popery. After 
the diſſolution of that parliament, he returned again 
into the country, where he continued to expreſs much 
concern for religion, to keep company with ſilenced 
miniſters, and to invite them often to lectures and ſer- 
mons at his houſe. Thus he brought his affairs again 
into a very indifferent ſituation ; ſo that, by way of re- 
pairing the breaches he made in his fortune, he took 
a farm at St Ives, which he kept five years. But this 


ſcheme ſucceeded ſo ill, that he was obliged to give it 


up ; and at laſt, chagrined with his diſappointments, 
aud made nneaſy by the treatment his party at that 


time received, he formed a deſign of going over to 


New-England. In this, however, he was diſappointed ; 
the King iſſued out a proclamation againſt all ſuch emi- 
grations, and Cromwell was obliged to remain in Eng- 
land againſt his will. 


In 1635, Cromwell had firſt an opportunity of get- 


ting himſelf publicly taken notice of. The carl of 
Bedford, and ſome other perſons of high rank, who 
had eſtates in the fen country, were very deſirous of 
having it better drained ; and though one proje& of 
this ſort had failed, they ſet on foot another, got it 
countenanced by royal authority, and ſettled a part of 
the profits upon the crown. This, though really in- 


_ tended for a public benefit, was oppoſed as injurious 


to private property: and at the head of the oppoſers 
was Mr Oliver Cromwell, who had conſiderable in- 
flaence in theſe parts. The vigour he ſhowed on this 
occaſion recommended him to his friend and relation 
Mr Hampden ; who afterwards characterized him in 
parliament, as a perſon capable of contriving and con- 


_ ducting great deſigns, But for all this he was not ve. 
ry ſucceſsful in his oppoſition ; and as bis private af- 


fairs were ſtill declining, he was in very neceſſitous 
circumſtances at the approach of the long parliament. 
In this critical ſituation he pot himſelf elected member 
of parliament, in the following manner, In the puri— 
tanical meetings which he conſtantly frequented, Oli- 


ver had moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 


£ifts of praying, preaching, and expounding. At one 
of theſe meetings, he met with one Richard Tims, a 
; This man was ſ much ta- 
ken with Oliver, that he took it into his head to at- 
tempt getting him choſen burgeſs for the approaching 
parliament, Being himſelf one of the common- coun- 


cil, Tims imagined this deſign might be brought about; 
and with this view went to Mr Wildbore a relation of 


Cromwell's, to whom he commnnicated his intention, 
Wildbore agreed as to the fitneſs of the perſon ; but 
told him the deſign was impracticable, becauſe Oliver 
was nota freeman, Tims next addreſſed one Evett 
on the ſame ſubject, who alſo made the ſame objcc- 
tion. He recollected, however, that the mayor had 
a freedom to beſtow, and a ſcheme was immediately 
laid for ſecuring this freedom to Cromwell. On ap- 

plication 


— 


C R O 
Cromwell. plication to the mayor, however, he told them that the 
=—— frecdom was already diſpoled of to another; but this 
objection being obviated by promiſing that perſon a 

freedom from the town, the mayor being iuformed 

that Cromwell was a man of play fortune, ſignified 

his intention of beſtowing the freedom upoa him. Our 

hero, being informed of the good offices of his friends, 

made his appearance in the court dreſſed in ſcarlet 

richly laced with gold, and having provided plenty of 

claret and ſweatmeats, they were ſo freely circula- 

ted among the corporation, that Mr Mayor's freeman 

was unanmouſly declared to be a very civil worthy 

' gentleman, When the election came on, the mayor 
diſcovered his miſtake, but it was now too late; 

the party among the burgeſſes was ſtrong enough to 


next year. „ 

When Cromwell firſt came into parliament, he af- 
fected great plainneſs, and even careleſſneſs, in his 
dreſs. His attention to farming had entirely ruſti- 
cated him, ſo that he made a very uncouth appearance. 
« Who (ſays Dr South) that had beheld ſuch a bank- 
rupt, beggarly fellow, as Cromwell, firſt entering the 
parliament houſe, with a thread-bare torn coat and 
greaſy hat, and perhaps neither of them paid for, could 
have ſuſpected, that, in the ſpace of ſo few years, he 
ſhould, by the murder of one king, and the baniſh- 
ment of another, aſcend the throne, be inveſted with 
the royal robes, and want nothing of the ſtate of a 
king bat the changing his hat into a crown?“ Crom- 
well was very active in promoting the famous Remon- 
„See 37. france*; which in reality laid the foundation of the 
tain, n®107, civil war. He declared afterwards to Lord Falkland, 
that if the remonſtrance had not been carried, he de- 
| ſigned to have converted the ſmall remains of his eſ- 
tate into ready money the next day, and to have left 
the kingdom by the firſt opportunity. His firmneſs 
on this occaſion ſo effectually recommended him to 
Hampden, Pym, and the other leaders of the popular 
party, that they took him into all their councils ; and 
here he acquired that clear inſight into W and 
that knowledge of men, of which he afterwards made 
ſuch prodigious uſe. His exploits during the civil 
war, his murder of the king, and uſarpation of the 
kingdom, are related under the article BRITAIN, no 

129 —138, . 1 
With regard to the character of Cromwell, Mr 
Hume expreſſes himſelf as follows: “ The writers 
attached to this wonderful perſon make his character, 
with regard to abilities, bear the air of the moſt ex- 
travazant panegyric: his enemies form ſuch a repre- 
ſentation of his moral qualities as reſ:mbles the moſt 
virulent invective, Both of them, it maſt be confeſ- 
ſed, are ſupported by ſuch ſtriking circumſtances in 
his fortune and conduct, as beſtow on their repreſen- 
tation a great air of probability. * What can be 
more extraordinary (it is ſaid), than that a perſon of 
private birth and education, no fortune, no eminent 
_qualitics of body, which have lometimes, nor ſhining 
qualities of mind, which have often, raiſed men to the 
higheſt dignicies, ſhould have the courage to attempt, 
and the abilities to execute, ſo great a deſign as the 
ſubverting one of the moſt ancient as well as beſt 
eſtabliſhed monarchies in the world? That he ſhould 
have the power and boldneſs to put his prince and 
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chooſe him, and accordingly did ſo at the election 


for doubt and ſuſpicion, 
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maſter to an open and infamous death? ſhould baniſh Cromwell. 
that numerous and ſtrongly allied family? Cover al 
theſe temeritics under a ſeeming obedicuce to a par- 
liament, in whole ſervice he pretended to be retaiu— 
cd ! Trample too upon that parliament in their turn, 
and ſcornfully expel them as ſoon as they gave him 
ground of diſſatistaction? Erect in their place the do- 
minion of the ſaints, and give reality to the moſt vi- 
ſionary idea which the heated imagination of any fa- 
natic was ever able to entertain? Suppreſs again that 
monſter in its infancy, and openly ſet himſelf up above © 
all things that ever were called /overeigr in England! 
Overcome firſt all his enemies by arms, and all his 
friends afterwards by artifice ? Serve all partics pati- 
ently for a while, and afterwards command them victo- 
riouſly at laſt ? Over-run cach corner of the three na- 
tions, and ſubdue with equal facility both the riches of 
the ſouth, and the poverty of the north? Be feared and 
courted by all princes, and adopted a brother to the 
gods of the carth ? Call together parliaments with a 
word of his pen, and ſcatter them again by the breath 
of his mouth? Reduce to ſubjection a warlike and diſ- 
contented nation by means of a mutinous ariny ? Com- 
mand a mutinous army by means of ſeditious and fac- 
tious officers? Be humbly and daily petitioned, that he 
would be pleaſed, at the rate of millions a-year, to 
be hired as maſter of thoſe who had formerly hired 
him for their ſervant ? Have the eſtates and lives of 
three nations as much at his diſpoſal as was once the 
little inheritance of his father, and be as noble and li- 
beral in the ſpending of them ? And, laſtly, For there 
is no end of enumerating every particular of his glo- 


ry), with one word bequeath all this power and ſplen- 


dor to his poſterity ? Die poſſeſſed of peace at home, 
and triumph abroad? Be buried among kings, and 
with more than regal ſolemnity? And leave a name 
behind him not to be extinguiſhed but with the whole 
world; which, as it was too little for his praiſe, ſo it 
might have been for his conqueſts, if the ſhort line of 
his mortal life could have ſtretched out to the extent 
of his immortal deſigns ?” , 


„ My intention is not to disfigure this picture 
drawn by ſo maſterly a hand: I ſhall only endeavour 


to remove from it ſomewhat of the marvellous: a eir- 
cumſtance which, on all occaſions, gives much ground 
It ſeems to me that the 
circumſtance of Cromwell's life in which his abilities 
are principally diſcovered, is his riſing, from a private 
ſtation, in oppolition to ſo many rivals, ſo much ad- 
vanced before him, to a high command and avthority 
in the army, His great courage, his ſignal military 


talents, his eminent dexterity and addreſs, were all 


requiſite for this important acquiſition. Yet will not 
this promotion appear the efiect of ſupernatural abi- 
lities, when we conſider that Fairfax himſclf, a private 
gentleman, who had not the advantage of a ſeat in 
parliament, had, through the ſame ſteps, attained even 
to a ſuperior rank; and, if endued with common ca- 
pacity and penetration, had been able to retain it. 
To incite ſach an army to rehellion againſt the par- 
liament, required no uncommon art or induſtry : to 
have kept them in obedience had been the more diffi- 
cult enterprize. When the breach was once formed 
between the military and civil powers, a ſupreme and 
abſolute authority, from that moment, is devolved on 
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occaſions as great condeſcention, it not as ſuperfluous 
caution, That Cromwell was cver able really to blind 
or over-reach cither the king or the republicans, docs 
not appear: as they polleſſed no means of reſiſting the 
force under his command, they were glad to temporize 
with him; aud, by ſceining to be deceived, to wait 
for an opportunity of frecing themſelves from his do- 
minion. If he ſeduced the military fanatics, it is to 
be conſidered, that cheir intereſt and his evidently con- 
curred , that their ignorance and low education ex- 
poſed them to the groſſeſt impolition ; and that be 
himfelf was at bottom as frantic an enthuſiaſt as the 
worſt of them; and, in order to obtain their confi- 
dence, needed but to diſplay thoſe - vulgar and ridi- 
culous habus which he had carly acquired, and on 
which he ſet ſo high a value. An army is fo forcible, 
and at the ſame time fo coarſe a weapon, that any 
hand which wiclds it, may, without much dexterity, 
perform any operation, and attain any aſcendant in 
human ſocicty. 1 | 
« The domeſtic adminiſtration of Cromwell, thougli 
it diſcovers great ability, v as conducted without any 
plau either of liberty or arbitrary power: perhaps his 
difficult ſituation admitted of neither. His forcign 
enterpriſes, though tull of intrepidity, were pernicious 
to the national intereſt, and ſeem more the reſult of im- 
petuous fury or narrow prejudices, than of cool forc- 
light and deliberation, An eminent perſonage, how 
ever, he was in many reſpects, and even a ſuperior 
genius ; but unequal and irregular in his operations : 
and, though not defective in any talent except that of 
clocution, the abilities which in him were moſt admi— 
rable, and which contributed mott to his marvellous 
ſucceſs, were the magnanimous reſolution of his en- 
terprizes, and his peculiar dexterity in diſcovering 
the characters and practicing on the weakneſſes of 
mankind. | 
« If we ſurvey the moral character of Cromwell, 
with that indulgence which is due to the blindneſs and 
infirmitics of the human ſpecies, we ſhall not be in- 
clined to load his memory with ſuch violent reproaches 
as thoſe which his enemies uſually throw upon it. A- 
mid{t the paſſions and prejudices of that time, that he 


ſhould preler the parliamentary to the royal cauſe, will 


not appear extraordinary; ſiuce even at preſent many 
men of lenſe and knowledge are diſpoſed to think, 
that the queſtion, with regard to the juſtice of the 
quarrel, may be regarded as doubtful and ambiguous. 
The murder of the king, the moſt atrocious of all his 
actions, was to him covered under a mighty cloud of 
republican and fanatical illuſions; and it is not impoſ- 
ſible but he might believe it, as many others did, the 
molt meritorious action which he could perform. His 
ſubſequent uſurpation was the effect of neceſſity, as 
well as of ambition; nor is it caſy to fee how the va- 
rious actions could at that time have been reſtrained 
without a mixture of military and arbitrary authority. 
The private deportment of Cromwell as a ſon, a huſ- 
band, a father, a friend, is expoſed to no conſide rable 
cenſure, if it does not rather merit praiſe, And, up- 
on the whole, his character does not appear more ex- 
traordinary and unuſual by the mixture of ſo much ab- 
ſardity wich to much penetration, than by his temper- 


* 


( 564 ] 
- Cromwell. the general; and if he is afterwards pleaſed io em- 
mm ploy artifice or policy, it may be regarded on moſt 
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ing {ach violent ambition and ſuch enraged fanaticiſm Cromwell. 


with ſo mach regard to juſtice and humauity.“ 

That Cromwell continued a moſt complete and bi- 
gotted enthuſiaſt to the very laſt, appears from his be- 
haviour in his laſt ſickneſs. His diſeaſe, which at firſt 
was a kind of low fever, brought on by the carcs 
and anxiety of his mind, ſoon degenerated into a ter- 
tian ague, For about a week the diforder continued 
withont any dangerous ſymptoms, inſomuch that every 
other day he walked abroad; but one day after din- 
ner his tive phyſicians coming to wait upon him, one 
of them having felt his pulſe, ſaid that it intermitted. 
At this Cromwell was ſurpriſed, turned pale, fell into 
a cold ſweat, and, when he was almoſt fainting, or- 
dered himſelf to be carried to bed,; where, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of cordials, being brought a little to himſelf, 
he made his will with reſpect to his private affairs. The 
next morning when one of his phyſicians came to viſit 
him, Cromwell aſked him, why he looked fo ſad? and 
when anſwer was made, that ſo it became every one 
who had the weighty charge of his life and health 
upon him, “ Ye phyſicians (ſays Cromwell), think I 
mall die: I tell you I ſhall not die this bout, I am ſure 
of it. Do not you think (ſaid he to the phyſician, 
looking more attentively at him), do not think that I 
am mad : I ſpeak the words of truth upon ſurer grounds 


— — 


than your Hippocrates or Galen can furniſh you with. | 


God Almighty himſelf hath given that anſwer, not to 
my prayers alone, but alſo to the prayers of thoſe who 
entertain a ſtricter commerce and greater intereſt with 
him. Go on chearfully, baniſhing all ſadneſs from your 
looks; and deal with ine as you would do with a ſer- 


ving man. Ye may have a ſkill in the nature of things; 


yet nature can do more than all phy ſicians put toge- 
ther, and God is far more above nature.“ As this phy- 


ſician was coming out of the chamber, he accidentally 


met with another, to whom he expreſſed his fear that 


the protector was turning light-headed. But the o- 


ther informed him that the chaplains, being diſperſed 


the preceding night into different parts of the houſe, 


had pray ed for the protector's recovery, and unani- 
mouſly received for anſwer that he ſhould recover. 


Nay, to ſuch a degree of madneſs did they at laſt ar- 


rive, that, a public faſt being kept at Hampton-court, 


they did not ſo much pray to God for the protector's 
health, as return thanks for the undoubted pledges 


they had of his recovery. On this account, though the 


phy ſicians perceived his diſtemper increaling every 
hour, they took no notice of his danper, till it became 
neceſſary for him to appoint a ſucceſſor while he had 
any breath remaining. But being then in a lethargic 
fit, he anſwered from the purpoſe; upon which he was 
again aſked whether he did not name his eldeſt fon 
Richard? and to this queſtion he anſwered, Yes. Be- 
ing.then aſked where his will was which he had for- 
merly made concerning the heirs of the kingdom ; he 
ſent to look for it in his cloſet and other places, but 
in vain ; for ſomebody had either ſtole it, or he him- 
ſelf had burnt it. Soon after, he expired, on the 2d 
of September 1658, aged ſomewhat more than 59 years 
and four months. This day of September he had al- 
ways reckoned to be the moſt fortunate for him in the 
whole year. A violent tempeſt, which immediately 


ſucceeded his death, ſerved as a ſubject of diſcourſe to 


the vulgar. His partizans, as well as his opponents, 
| Were 


. 
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beſt ſuited their particular prejudices. 

It has been imagined by ſome, that Oliver Crom- 
well was poiſoned ; but for this there ſeems to be no 
reaſonable foundation. Tlis body was opened by Dr 
Bates. He found the brain ſomewhat overcharged 
With blood, and the lungs a little inflamed ; but what 
he reckoned to have been the principal cauſe of his 
diſorder was a total degeneracy of the ſubſtance of the 
ſpleen into a matter reſembling the lees of oil. This, 
he thought, alſo accounted for the hypochondriac diſ- 
poſitions to which Cromwell had from his infaney 
been ſubject. Though the bowels were taken out, 
and the body filled with ſpices wrapped in a fourfold 
ccre-cloth, put firſt into a coffin of lead, and then into 
one of wood, yet the corruption was ſo great that the 
humour wrought itſelf through the whole, and there 
was a necellity of interring the body before the ſo- 
lemnity of the funeral. A very pompous funeral was 
ordered at the public expence, and performed from 
Somerſet-houſe, with a ſplendor not only equal but 
ſaperior to that beſtowed upon crowned heads. Some 
have related that his body was depoſited in Naſeby- 
ficld: others, that it was wrapped inlead, and ſunk in 


the deepeſt part of the Thames, to prevent any inſult 


that might afterwards be offered to it. But it ſeems 
beyond doubt that his body was interred at Weſtmin- 
ſter; as we are informed, that on the order to diſinter 
him after the reſtoration, his corpſe was found in a 


vault in the middle aiſle of Henry VII.'s chapel. In 


the inſide of the coffin, and on the breaſt of the corpſe, 
was laid a copper plate finely pit, incloſed in a thin 


caſe of lead. On one ſide of this plate were eugraven 


the arms of England impaled with thoſe of Oliver, and 


on the reverſe the following legend: Oliverius Protector 
Reipublice Angliæ, Scotiæ, et Hibernia, natus 25 H. 


prilis 1599, inaugnratus 16 Decembris 1653, mortuns 3 
Septembris ann. 1658, hic ſitus eſt. 
Cromwell was of a robuſt frame of body, and of a 
manly, though not agrecable aſpect. His noſe being 
remarkably red and ſhining, was often made the ſub- 
ject of ridicule. He left only two ſons, Richard and 
Henry; and three daughters; one married to General 
Fleetwood, another to Lord Fauconberg, and a third to 
Lord Rich. His mother lived till aſter he was protec- 
tor; and contrary to her orders he buried her with 


great pomp in Weſtminſter Abbey. She could not 


be perſuaded that ever his power or his perſon was 
in ſafety. At every noiſc the heard ſhe would exclaim 
that her ſon was murdered; and was never ſatisfied 


that he was alive if ſhe did not receive frequent viſits 


from him. She was 2 decent woman ; and by her 
frugality and indaſtry had raiſed and educated a nu- 
merous family upon a ſmall fortune. She had even 
been obliged to ſet up a brewery at Huntingdon, which 
ſhe managed to good advantage. 
in the invectives of that age, is often ſtigmatized with 
the name of brewer. Ludlow, by way of inſult, men- 
tions the great acceſſon which he would receive to his 
royal revenues upon his mother's death, who poſſeſſed 
a jointure of 60 pounds a-year upon his eſtate. She 
was of a good family, of the name of Stuart; and is 
by ſome ſnppoſed to have been remotely allied to the 
royal family. | 


Cromwell. were fond of remarking this event: and each of them 
——— endcavoured, by forced inferences, to interpret it as 


Hence Cromwell, 


C KR O 
CROMWERLL (Richard), 
well, was by his father appointed ſucceſſor to the pro- 


tectorſhip, but very ſoon depoſed by the army *. 


ſtation gained by the aſpiring talents of his father. He 
was of a moderate temper, and untainted with that fa- 
natical ſpirit which his father had ſo ſucceſsfully culti- 
vated, On the reſtoration he went abroad ; but re- 
turned in 1680 under the aſſumed name of Clark, and 
ſettled at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, where he lived 
privately, and died in 1712, aged 666 | 
CRONENBURG, a town of Germany, inthe circle 
of the upper Rhine, and in the landgravate of Heſle 
Caſſel, with a ſtrong caſtle, It is ſeated at the foot of 
a high mountain, on a fertile ſoil, and is ſurround- 
ed with a double wall. E. Long. 8. 15. N. Lat. 50. 


15. 


 CroONENBURG, a ſtrong fortreſs of Denmark, in the 


iſle of Zealand, at the entrance of the Sound, where 


the Danes take toll of ſuch ſhips as are bound for the 
Baltic. It was very richly furniſhed, but pillaged by 
the Swedes in 1658, who took away the furniture, 
among which were ſome ſtatues of maily ſilver, It is 
built upon piles. E. Long. 12. 50. N. Lat. 56. o. 
CRONIUS, in chronology, the ancient name of 


the Athenian month Hecatombæon; which was the 


firſt of their year, and anſwered to the latter part of 
our June and beginning of July, — There were feaſts 
called Cronieues celebrated at Athens in this month, in 
honour of Saturn, anſwering to the Saturnalia of the 
Romans, | — 
CRONSLOT. Sec Cho ngsTADT. 
_ CRONSTADT, a ſca port town of Ruſſia, where 
the greateſt part of the navy is ſituated. It ſtands up- 
on the iſland of Retuſari, in the Gulf of Finland; and 
was founded by Peter I. as being provided with the 
ſafeſt harbour in theſe parts, and as forming a ſtrong _ 
bulwark by ſea for the defence of the new metropolis. _ 
The only paſlage by which ſhips of byrden can approach 
Peterſburg lics on the ſouth fide of Rewari, through 
a narrow channel; one lide whereof is commanded by 
Cronſtadt, and the oppoſite by Cronilot and the cita- 
del. Cronflot, which ſtands upon a ſmall jfland of 
ſand, is a circular wooden building, and ſurrounded 
with fortifications of wood that jut into the water, It 
contains 2 parriſon of co men. The citadel is ano- 


ther ſmall wooden fortrets, conſtructed alſo upon au 


adjacent ſand-bank, and, capable of holding about 20 
ſoldiers. All large veſſels mult ſail between Cronſtadt 


and theſe two fortreſſes expoſed to the fire of the op- 


polite batteries ; for the other parts of the pulf are- 
only from one to eleven feet in depth. All theſe for- 
tifications were, at the time of their conſtruction, 


eſteemed places of conſiderable ſtrength ; but now they 


derive their conſequence more from their paſt imports. 
ance than from any reſiſtance they could make againſt 
the attack of a powerſul fleet. 

Cronſtadt is built upon the ſouth-eaſtern extremity. 
of the iſland, and is defended towards the fea by 
wooden picrs projecting into the water, and towards 
the land by ramparts and bajtions, It is a very ſtrag- 


gling place; and occupies, like all the Ruſſian towns, 
a larger ſpace of ground than the number of habita- 
| tious, 


eldeſt fon of Oliver Crom Cromwell 


They Cronſtadt. 
diſcharged his debts, took all the houfchold tuff, plate, ge 
&c. gave him a protection for {ix months, and ſo he win, no 

retired, He was by no means qualified to ſupport the 189, 190“ 
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Cronhadt tions ſeem to require; the houſes are moſtly of wood, 


ſl 
Croſs. 


give the ſolemn benedittions, 


ex:cpting a ſew fronting the harbour, which are of 
brick ſtuccocd white, Among the latter are the im- 
perial hoſpital for ſailors, the barracks, and the aca- 
demy for marines and officers of the navy. That ſe- 
minary uſually contains between three and four hun- 
dred cadets, who are clothed, maintained, and taught 
at the expence of the crown, They are admitted at 


the age of five, and are ſuffered to remain until they 


reach their ſevetecnth year, They learn accounts, 
mathematics, drawing, fortification, and navigation; 
and have maſters in the French, German, Engliſh, and 
Swediſh langnages. They are trained to naval affairs, and 
make an annual cruiſe in the Baltic as far as Revel, — 
Cronſtadt has a ſeparate haven appropriztedto the men of 
war, and another to merchant {hips. Cloſe tothe haven 


for merchant ſhips is a canal and ſcveral dry docks, begun 


in 1719 by Peter I. for the purpoſe of refitting the men 
of war. This uſeful work was neglected under his ſucceſ- 
fors, and was not completed until the reign of his daugh- 


ter Elizabeth. It has been (till further beautified and im- 


roved by the preſent empreſs; and is now applied for 
building as well as carcening ſhips of the line. At the 


extremity of theſe docks is a great reſervoir, 568 feet 


in length, which contains water ſufhcient, and half the 


quantity over, to ſupply all the docks ; which is pump- 


ed into it by means of a fire engine, the diameter of 


whoſe cylinder is ſix feet. The length of this work, 


from the beginning of the canal to the end of the laſt 
dock, is 4221 ſcet. 


ſtocks. | oh : 
CRONSTAT, a town of Tranſylvania, near the 


frontiers of Moldavia, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, 


E. Long. 25. o. N. Lat. 47. 0. 5 

- CROP, the higheſt part or end of any thing cut off, 

It is particularly uſed for the corn gathered off a field 

in harveſt, Sce AGRICULTURE, Part II. 
CROSILER, or CROEZIER, a ſhepherd's crook; a ſym- 


bol of paſtoral authority, conſiſting of a gold or ſilver 


ſtaff, crooked at the top, carried occaſionally before 
biſhops and abbots, and held in the hand when they 
The cuſtom of bearing 
a paſtoral ſtaff before biſhops is very ancient, as appears 


from the life of St Cæſarca of Arles, who lived about 
the year 500. Among the Greeks none but the patri- 
archs had a right to the croſier. The corſiers were at 


firſt no more than ſimple wooden ſtaves in form of a T, 
uſed to reſt and lean upon. By degrecs they were 


made longer; and at length arrived to the form we 


now ſee them of. Regular abbots are allowed to offi- 
ciate with a mitre and eroſier. 


 _ Cno$1n8, in aſtronomy, four ſtars in the ſouthern 


hemiſphere, in the form of a croſs, ſerving thoſe who 
ſail in ſouth latitudes to find the antarctic pole. 
CROSLET, in heraldry, is when a crols is croſſed 
again at a ſmall diſtance from each of the ends. Up- 
ton ſays it is not ſo often borne by itſelf in arms as other 
croſſes are, but often in diminntives, that is, in ſmall 
croſleis ſcattered alhut the field. Sce HERALDEY., 
CROSS, a gibbet made with two pieces of wood 
placed croſswiſe, whether they croſs with right angles 
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The ſides of the docks are faced 
with ſtone, and the bottom is paved with granite. 
They are 30 feet deep and 150 broad; and are 
capable of containing nine men of war upon the 


him. 


CRO 


at the top like a T, or in the middle of their length oof. 
like an A. The croſs to which our Saviour was faſten. —w— 


ed, and on Which he dicd, was of the former kind; 
being thus repreſented by old monuments, coins, and 
croſſes ; and St Jerom compares it to a bird flying, a 
man ſwimming, or praying with his arms extended. 
The puniſhment of the croſs was common among the 
Syrians, Egyptians, Perſians, Africans, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Jews. | 

The death of the croſs was the moſt dreadful of 
all others, both for the ſhame and pain of it; and 
ſo ſcandalous, that it was inflicted as the laſt mark 
of dcteſtation upon the vileſt of people. It was the 
puniſhment of robbers and murderers, provided that 
they were ſlaves too; but otherwiſe, if they were free, 
and had the privileges of the city of Rome, this was 


then thought a proſtitution of that honour, and too in- 


famous a puniſhment for ſuch a one, let his crimes be 
what they would. 4 
The Moſaic law ordained, that the perſons executed 
ſhould not be left upon the tree after ſun-ſet, becauſe 
he that is hanged in this manner is accurſed of God. 
Deut. xxi. 22. The Jews believe, that the ſouls of 
thoſe who remain upon the gibbet, and without burial, 
enjoy no peace, and receive no benefit from the prayers 
of other people; but wander up and down till their 
bodies are buried: which agrees with the notions that 
the Greeks and Romans had of this matter, as may be 
ſcen in Hom. II. 4. and Virg. ÆEneid. bw. 
The form of a croſs being ſuch as has been already 
deſcribed, the body of the criminal was faſtened to the 
upright piece by nailing the fect to it, and on the other 
tranſverſe piece generally by nailing the hands on cach 
ſide. Now, becauſe theſe parts of the body, being the in- 


ſtruments of action and motion, are provided by nature 


with a much greater quantity of nerves than others have 
occaſion for; and becauſe all ſenſation is performed by 
the ſpirit contained in theſe nerves; it will follow, as 
Stanhope obſerves, that wherever they abound, the 
ſenſe of pain muſt needs in proportion be more quick 
and tender. 

The Jews confeſs, that indeed they crucified people in 
their nation, but deny that they inflicted this puniſhment 
upon any one alive. They firſt put them to death, and 
then faſtened them to the croſs either by the hands or 
neck. But there are indiſputable proofs of their cru- 
cifying men frequently alive. The worſhippers of 
Baal-peor and the king of Ai were hung up alive; as 


were alſo the deſcendants of Saul, who were put into 


the hands of the Giheonites, 2 Sam. xxi. 
Before crucifixion the criminal was generally ſcour- 
ed with cords : ſometimes little bones, or pieces of 
3 were tied to theſe ſcourges, ſo that the con- 


demned perſon might ſuffer more ſeverely, It was alſo 
a cuſtom, that he who was to be crucified ſhould bear 


his own croſs to the place of execution, After this 
manner we find Chriſt was compelled to bear his own 
croſs; and as he ſunk under the burden, Simon the 
Cyrenian was conſtrained to bear it aſter him and with 
But whereas it is generally ſuppoſed that our 
Lord bore the whole croſs, i. e. the long and tranſverſe 
part both, this ſeems to be a thing im poſſible; and 
therefore Lipſius (in his treatiſe De 51ppiicio Crucis) has 
ſet the matter in a true light, when he tells us that 

| Telus 
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ctcoſs· Jeſus only carried the tranſverſe beam; becauſe the 
v—-— Jong beam, or the body of the croſs, was either fixed 


in the ground before, or made ready to be ſet up as ſoon 
as the priſoner came: and from hence he obſerves, 
that painters are very much miſtaken in their deſcrip- 
tion of our Saviour carrying the whole croſs. 

There were ſeveral ways of crucifying; ſometimes 
the criminal was faſtened with cords to a tree, ſome- 
times he was crucified with his head downwards, This 
way St Peter chole out of reſpect to his maſter Jeſus 
Chriſt, not thinking himſelf worthy to be crucißed 


like him; though the common way of crucifying was 


by faſtening the criminal with nails, one through each 


hand, and one through both feet, or one through each 


of them: for this was not always performed in the ſame 
manner; the ancients ſometimes repreſenting Jeſus 
Chriſt crucified with four nails, and ſometimes with 
three. The criminal was fixed to the croſs quite na- 
ked ; and in all probability the Saviour of the world 
was not uſed with any greater tenderneſs than others 
upon whom this puniſhment was inflicted, The fol- 
diers divided his cloths among them, and caſt lots for 


his tunic, which is an under garment worn over the 


fleſh like a ſhirt. 
Ihe text of the Goſpel ſhows clearly, that 1 
Chriſt was faſtened to the croſs with nails; and the 
 Pfalmiſt (xxxii. 17.) had foretold long before, that 

they ſhould pierce his hands and his feety but there 
are great diſputes concerning the number of theſe nails, 
The Greeks repreſent our Saviour as faſtened to the 
croſs with four nails ; in which particular Gregory of 
Tours agrees with them, one at each hand and foot, 
But ſeveral are of opinion, that our Saviour's hands 
and feet were pierced with three nails only, v/z. one 
at each hand, and one through both his feet : and the 
cuſtom af the Latins is rather for this laſt opinion; for 
the generality of the old crucifixes made in the Latin 
church have only three nails. Nonuus thinks that our 
Saviour's arms were beſides bound faſt to the croſs with 
chains; and St Hilary ſpeaks of the cords wherewith 
he was ticd to it. EE 


Sometimes they who were faſtened upon the croſs 
St Andrew 1s - 


lived a good while in that condition, 
believed to have continued three days alive upon it. 
Euſebius ſpeaks of certain martyrs in Egypt who were 
kept upon the crols till they were ſtarved to death. 
Pilate was amazed at Jeſus Chriſt's dying ſo ſoon ; 
becauſe naturally he muſt have lived longer, if it had 
not been in his power to have laid down his life and to 
take it np again. 
were crucified together with our Saviour were broken 
in order to haſten their death, that their bodies might 
not remain upon the croſs on the Sabbath day (John 
XiX. 31, 32, 33-), and to comply with the law of Mo- 
ſes, which forbids the bodies to be left there after 
ſan-ſet. But among other nations they were ſuffered 
to remain upon the croſs a long time. Sometimes they 
were devourcd alive by birds and beaſts of prey. Guards 
were appointed to obſerve that none of their friends 
or relations ſhould take them down and bury them. 
The ſtory of the Epheſian matron and the ſoldier 
who was ſet to guard the croſs, is very well known. 
The Roman ſoldiers who had crucified Jeſus Chriſt and 
the two thicves continned near the croſſes till the bodies 
were taken down and buried. 


Croſſes were uſually, in former times, erected on 
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the tops of hoaſes, by which tenants pretended to claim Croſs. 
the privileges of the Templars Hoſpitallers, to defend —w— 


tus reſtore 


giſts diſclaimed the charge. 


The thighs of the two thieves who 


CRO 


themſelves againſt their rightful lords. This was con- 
demned by the ſtatute Wil. II. c. 37. It was uſual 
alſo, in thoſe days, to ſet up creiles in places where 
the corple of any of the nobility reſted as it was carried 
to be buried, that a tranſeuntibus pro ejus animo depre- 
cetur. Croſſes, &c. are forbidden, to be brought 
into England by 13 Eliz. c. 2. on pain of a pramunire, 
&c, | a 

Invention of the CRoss, an ancient feaſt, ſolemnized: 
on the 3d of May, in memory of St Helena's (the- 
mother of Conſtautine) finding the true croſs of Chriſt 
deep in the ground on mount Calvary; where ſhe 


_ erected a church for the preſervation of part of it: the 


reſt being brought to Rome and repoſited in the church: 
of the Holy Croſs of Jeruſalem. 
Theodoret mentions the finding of three croſſes ;. 
that of Jeſus Chriſt and thoſe of the two thieves; and 
that they diſtinguiſhed between them by means of” 
a ſick woman, who was immediately healed by touch-- 
ing the true croſs. The place is ſaid to have been 
pointed out to her by St Quiriacus, then a Jew, after-- 


Wards converted and canonized. 


Exaltation of the Cxoss, an ancient feaſt, held on the- 
14th of September, in memory of this, that Heracli-- 
to mount Calvary the true croſs in 642, 
which had been carried off 14 years before by Coſroes 


king of Perſia, upon his taking Jeruſalem from the em- 


peror Phocas. | | 
The adoration of the croſs appears to have been 


practiſed in the ancient church; inaſmuch as the Hea- 


thens, particularly Julian, reproach the primitive Chri- 
ſtians with it. And we do not find that their apolo- 
Mornay, indeed, aſſerted, 
that this had been done by St Cyril, but could not 
ſupport his allegation at the conference of Fontainbleau. 


St Helena is {aid to have reduced the adoration of the 


croſs to its jult principle, ſince ſhe adored in the wood, 
not the wood iticlf, which had been direct idolatry and 


_ Heatheniſm, but him who had been nailed to this 


wood. With ſuch modifications ſome Proteſtants, have 
been induced to admit the adoration of the croſs. John 
Huſs allowed of the phraſe, provided it were expreſsly 
added, that the adoration was relative to the perſon of 
Chriſt. But however Roman Catholics way ſcem to- 
triumph by virtue of ſuch diſtinction and mitigations, 
it is well known they have no great place in their own 
practice. Imbert, the good prior of Gaſcony, was 
ſeverely proſecuted in 1682 for telling the people, that 
in the ceremony of adoring the croſs, practiſed in that 
church on Good Friday, they were not to adore the 
wood, but Chriſt, who was crucified on it. The cu- 
rate of the pariſh told them the contrary ; it was the 
wood ! the wood ! they were to adore. Imbert re- 
plied, it was Chriſt, not the wood: for which he was 
cited before the archbiſhop of Boardeaux, ſuſpended: 
from his functions, and even threatened with chains 
and perpetual impriſonment. It little availed him to 
cite the biſhop of Meaux's diſtinction ; it was anſwer- 
ed, that the charch allowed it not, EOS 
Cross- Bearer (port-croix, cruciger), in the Romiſh 
church, the chaplain of an archbiſhop or a primate, 
who bcars a croſs before him on ſolemn occaſions. 
The pope has the croſs borne before him every 
where; a patriarch any where out of Rome ; and pri- 
mates, 
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mates, metroplitans, and thoſe who have a right to 


—— thc. pallium, throughout their reſpective juriſdictions. 


Gregory XI. forbad all pairiarchs aud prelates to 
have it borne in prelonce of cardinals, A prclate 
bears 4 ſingle croſo, 2 patriarch a double croſs, and the 
pope a triple onc on their arms. 

Cnoss-Bearers alſo denote certain officers in the in- 
quilitio: 1, who make a vow before the inquiſitors or 
their vicars to defend the Catholic faith, though with 
the loſs of fortune and life. Their butmeſs is to pro 
vide the inquiſitors with neceſſirics. They were for- 
merly of great uſe ; but in proceſs of time ſome of their 
conſtitutions were changed, and they were called of 
the penance of St Dominic. 

Fectaral hs, is 4 croſs of gold or filver, or other 
precious materials, often enriched with diamonds, 
which the biſhops, archhiſhops, @c, and regular ab- 
belles, wear hanging from the neck. 

Order of the C, or Croiſade, an order of ladies 
inſtituted in 1668 by the empreſs Elconora de Gonza- 
Zua, wife of the emperor Leopold; on occaſion of 


the miraculous recovery of a little golden croſs, where- 


in were incloſcd two picces of the true croſs, out of 
the athcs of part of the palace. It ſcems the fire had 
burat the calc wherein it was incloſed, and melted we 
cryſtal, yet the wood remained untouched, 

Maids of the Grxo5s, a community of young women 
inſtituted in 1265 at Roye in Picardy, and tince diſ- 
perſed to Paris and other towns, They inſtruct young 
perſons of their own ſex. Some take the three vows 
of poverty, chaſtity, and obedicnce, others retain 
their liberty. They are under the direction of a ſupe- 
rior, 

Cxoss, in heraldry, i is defined by Guillim, an ordi- 
nary compoſcd of fourtold lines: whereof two are per- 
pendicular, and the other two tranſverſe; for ſo we 
muſt conceive of them, though they be not drawn 

throughout, but meet by couples, in four right angles, 
- near the feiſpoint of the eſcutcheon, Sce HERALDRY. 

This bearing was firſt beſtowed on ſuch as had per- 
formed, or at leaſt undertaken, ſome ſervice for Chriſt, 
and the Chriſtian profeſſion; and is held by divers the 
molt honourable charge in all heraldry, W hat brought 
it into ſuch frequent uſe, was the ancient expeditions 
into the Holy Land ; and the holy war pilgrims, af- 
ter their pilgrimage, taking the croſs for their cogni- 
Zance ; and the enſign of that war being the croſs, In 
thoſe wars, ſays Mackenzy, the Scots carried St An- 
drew's croſs; the French a croſs argent; the Engliſh 
a croſs or; the Germans, fable ; the Italians, azure ; 
the Spaniards, gules. 

St George's Unoss, or the red croſs, in a field ar- 
gent, is now the ſtandard of E ngland , that ſaint deine 
the reputed patron of that nation, 

Nor is it only 1 in croifes that the variety is {0 
great; the like is found in many other bearings, and 
p el irly in lions, and the parts of them; whereof 
Colombier gives us no leſs than g6 varieties. Leigh 
mentions but 46 ſeveral croſſes; Sylr auus Morgan, 
26; Upton, 30; Johannes de Bado Aureo, 12; and 
{o others, whom it is needleſs 10 mention. Upton 
owns he dares not preſume to aſcertain all the various 

croſles uſed in arms, for that they are at preſent almoſt 
innumerable ; and therefore he only takes notice of 
lach as he bad ſeen uled in his own time. 
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both ſides. 


practiſed ia the days of ſuperſtition, 
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Caoss, in mining, two nicks cut in the ſuperficies 
of the carch, thus +, which the miners make hen 


they take the ground to dig for ore. This croſs gives 
the miners three days liber ty to make and to ſet on 
ſtones, As many ct thelc croſſes as the miner makes, 
ſo many mears of ground he may have in the vein, 
provided he ſet on {tones within three days after ma- 
king his crols or croſſes. But if he make but one croſs, 
and a ſtander-by makes the ſecond, and a ſtranger 
makes the third, every one is ſerved with the next 
mear, according as they bave firſt or laſt, ſooner or 
later, made their croſs or croſſes upon the ground. 
Caoss, in coins, a name given to the right {ide or 


face, the other being, called the pile or reverſe, It 
has becn a common crror, that the reverſe was meant 


by the croſs ; becauſc at this time in Britain, it is 1nark- 
cd with figures diſpoled in that form; but the Namp- 
ing the head of the prince in Britain on the right 


ſide of the coi, was preceded by a general cuſtom of 
ſtriking on that part the figure of a croſs; while the 


other, called the pile, contained the arms, or ſome 
other device. 

Cuoss, inſtead of a ſignature to a deed, &c. is 40 
rived from the Saxon practice of affixing the ſign of 
the croſs, whether they could write or not, 

Cruss-BAR Shot, a bullet with an iron bar paſling 
through it, and ſtanding fix or eight inches out at 


rigging. 

Cnoss-Bill, in ornithology. See Lox1a. 

Cnoss. Bill, in chancery, 1s an original bill, by which 
the defendant prays relief againſt the plaintiff, 

 Cross-Bows. Sce Bows and ARCHERY. 

Cross-grained Stuff, in joinery. Wood is faid to be 
croſs-grained, when a bough or branch has ſhot out of 
it; for the grain of thebranch ſhooting forward, runs 
athwart that of the trunk. 

In wood well grown this defect is ſcarce perceivable, 
except in working; but in deal-boards theſe boughs 
make knots. If the bough grew up with the youn 
trunk, inſtead of a knot is found a curling in the auff, 
very ſenſible under the plane. 


CRross- Jach, pronounced croject, a ſail extended on 


thelower yard of the mizen- maſt, which is hence called 
the cro/s5-jack yard, This ſail, however, has generally 
been found of little ſervice, and is therefore 2 55 ſel- 
dom uſcd. 

CRross-Picce, a rail of timber extended over the 
windlaſs of a merchant-ſhip from the knight-heads 10 
the belfry. It is ſtuck full of wooden pins, which are 
uſed to faſten the running rigging as occaſion requires. 
See WINDLASS. 

Cross-Tining, in huſbandry, a method of harrowing 
land, confiſting in drawing the harrow up the interval it 
went down before, and downthat which it was drawn up. 

Cross-Trees, certain pieces of timber, ſapported by 
the cheeks and treſtle- trees, at the upper ends of the 
lower maſts, athwart which they are laid to ſuſtain 
the frame of the top. 

Geoss-Tree Tard, is a yard ſtanding ſquare, juſt un- 


der the mizen- top, and togt the mizen-top is faſtened 
below. See CRoss- Zack. 


CRross-IWort, in botany. See VALENTIA. 
Ordeal of the Choss, a ſpecies of trial frequently 


Sec ORDEAL. 
CROSS, 


It is uſed at fea for deſtroying the enemy's 


Croſs, 


Croſs 
þ 


SRO 
CROSS, an £Enylith artiſt, famous only for copying, 
in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. Ot this ta- 


Crotalum- lent there is a ſtory current, more to the credit of his 


of plants. 
binated perianthium : the corolla conſiſts of four el- 
liptical petals ; the ſtamina are 20 filiform filaments, | 


of the Eaſt Indies. 


nent. | . 
time may be diſtinctly heard through the noiſe of forty 


{kill than of his probity. He is ſaid to have been em- 
ployed by Charles I. to copy the celebrated Madona 


ok, Raphael in St Mark's church at Venice; and that, 


having obtained leave of the ſtate for that purpoſe, he 
executed his piece ſo well as to bring away the origi. 
nal and leave his copy in the place of it. The decep- 
tion was not detected until it was too late to recover 


the loſs; and this piece was bought in Oliver's time 


by the Spaniſh ambaſſador for his maſter, who placed 


it in the Eſcurial. 


CROSSEN, a handſome town of Sileſia in Germany, 
and capital of a principality of the ſame name. It is 
ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Bobar and O- 
der, in a fertile country abounding in wine and fruits, 


There is a bridge over the Oder which is fortified, 
E. Long. 15. 20. N. Lat. 52. 5. | 


CROSSOSTYLUS, in botany: A genus of the 
polyandria order belonging to the monadelphia claſs 
The calyx is a quadranpular, quadritid, tur- 


almoſt the length of the calyx ; the anther ſmall and 


roundiſh ; the pericarpium an hemiſpherical, unilocu- 
lar berry, with many ſtriæ on its upper part; the ſeeds 


numerous and roundiſh. 

CROTALARIA, RATTLE-woRT: A genus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 32d order, Papilionacex. The legumen is turgid, 


inflated, and pedicellated ; the filaments are coalited 


with a fiſſure on the back. 
of them natives of warm climates. 


There are 11 ſpecies, all 
They rite from 18 


inches to 5 feet in height, and Tre adorned with flowers 


of a blue or yellow colour. The moſt remarkable ſpe- 


cies is the retuſa, with ſimple oblong wedged leaves. It 


is a native of the iſland of Ceylon and ſome other parts 
The flowers are yellow, the pods 
ſmooth, cylindrical, inflated, and placed horizontally : 


they are filled with ſeeds, which, when dried, and 


ſhaken by the lighteſt wind, emit a rattling noiſe : 
and this, by the rude inhabitants of the countries 
where the plant is native, is attributed to the devil, 


who is thought to deliver his oracles in this Whimſical 


manner. ; 

CROTALDO, an inſtrument of military muſic, like 
that deſcribed in the next article, The Torks are 
the firſt, among the moderns, who introduced the 
uſe of it for their troops. It is now common in Flan- 
ders and Florence, and other territories on the conti- 
It has only one tone; but its effect in marking 


drums. This is the ſame inftrumeat with the ancient 
cy mbalum. | | 
_ CROTALDUM, an ancient kind of caſtagnetta, or 
muſical inſtrument, found on medals, in the hands of 
the prieſts of Cybele. The crotalum differed from 
the ſiſtrum; though authors frequently confound the 
two. It conſiſted of two little braſs plates or rods, 
which were ſhaken in the hand, and in {ſtriking againſt 
each other made a noiſe. | 
It was ſometimes alſo made of a reed ſplit length- 
Vol. V. ES 
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wiſe; one part whereof they ſtruck againſt the other ; 
and as this made a noiſe ſomewhat like that of a crane's 
bill, they called that bird crotaliſiria, a player on the ero- 
tala; and Ariſtophanes calls a great talker a crotalum. 

Clemens Alexandrinus attributes the invention to 
the Sicilians ; and forbids the uſe thereof to the Chriſ- 
tains, becauſe of the indecent motions. and geſtures 
that accompany it. | 

CROPALUS, or RATTLE-SNAKE, in zoology, a 
genus belonging to the order of amphibia ſerpentes ; 
the characters of which are theſe : the belly is furhiſh- 
ed with ſcuta, and the lail has both ſcuta and ſcales ; 


but the principal characteriſtic of this genus is the 


rattic at the end of the tail. The rattles conſiſt of 
ſeveral articulated cruſtaceons, or rather horny, bacße 
which make a conſiderable rattling noiſe when the 


creature moves, and ſerves to warn people of their ap- 


proach. There are five ſpecies ; and the bite of every 
one of them is fo highly poiſonous, that it generally 
kills in a ſhort time. Of theſe we have no account 


that can be depended upon, except that given by Mr 


Cateſby of the horridus, or American rattle-ſnake. 


This grows ſometimes to the length of 8 feet, and 


weighs between 8 and 9 pounds. The colour of the 
head is brown ; the eye red; the upper part of the 
body of a yellowiſh-brown colour, tranſverſely marked 
with irregular broad black liſts, 
brown colour, compoſed of ſeveral horny, membra- 
nous, cells, of an undulated pyramidal figure, Theſe 
are articulated within one another in ſuch a manner 
that the point of the firſt cell reaches as far as the ba- 
ſis of the protuberant ring of the third, and ſo on; 
which articulation, being very looſe, gives liberty to 
the parts of the cells that are incloſed within the out- 


The rattle is of a 


Crotalus 


Croto. 


ward rings to ſtrike againſt the ſides of them, and ſo 


to cauſe the rattling noiſe which is heard when the 
ſnake ſhakes its tail. This is the moſt inattive and 
flow moving of all the ſnakes, and is never the aggreſ- 
ſor except in what it preys upon. The above gentle- 


man is of opinion that no remedy is yet diſcovered for 


the bite of this animal. He had frequently acceſs to 


ſee Indians bit by it; and always thought that thoſe 


who recovered were cured more through the force of 
nature, or by reaſon of the ſlightneſs of the bite, than 
by the remedies uſed. He tells us that the Indians 
know their deſtiny the moment they are bit; and if 
the bite happens to be on any of the large veins, they 


apply no remedies, as knowing them to be entirely 


uſeleſs, He believes the reports of the faſcinating 
power of this ſerpent, though he never had an opportu- 
nity of ſceing it. Sec the article Pots0x and SERPENT. 

CROTALITSTRILE, in antiquity, a kind of mo- 


rice dancers, admitted to entertajnments, in order to 


divert the company with their dancing and playing 
on an inſtrument called crotalum, whence they had 
their name. | | 

CROTCHET, in muſic, one of ihe notes or cha- 
racters of time, equal to half a minim, and double of a 
quaver, | 


CROTCHETS are alſo marks or characters, ſerving to 


incloſe a word or ſentence which is diſtinguiſhed from 


the reſt, being generally in this form [. J. | 
CROTO, or CROTON, (anc. geog.), a noble city 
of the Bruttij, built by the Acheans ; an hundred and 
4 C fifty 


0 „ C R O 
C rote. fifty ſtadia to the north of Lacininm, and in the neigh- into the irregularities they once abhorred. Not long Croton, 
v=v— borrhood of Metapontum. It was twelve miles in attcr, the Locrians, who were leſs corrupted, defeated = 


his native foil, 


172 miles. 


compaſs beſore the arrival of Pyrrhus intoJtaly ; but after 
the deſolation produced by that war, ſcarce half of it was 
inhabited. The citadel on one (ide hung over the ſea, 
on the other towards the land. It was naturally ſtrong 
from its ſittation, but afterwards walled round; on 
which ſide it was taken by Dionyſus by ſtratagem, by 
means of the rocks behind it. c 
Pythagoras, after his long peregrinations in ſearch 
of knowledge, fixed his reſidence in this place, which 
ſome authors think his native one, at leaſt that of 


his parents, ſuppoling him to have been born in the 


iſle of Samos, and not at ſome town of that name in 
Italy, This incomparable ſage ſpent the latter part 
of his life in training up diſciples to the rigid exerciſe 
of ſublime and moral virtue, and inſtructing the Cro- 
tonites in the truc arts of government, ſuch as alone 
can inſure happineſs, glory, and independence. 
Under the influence of this philoſophy, the Croto- 
nites inured their bodics to frupality and hardſhips, 
and their minds to ſelf-denial and patriotic diſintereſt- 
edneſs, Their virtues were the admiration of Greece, 
where it was a current proverb, that the laſt of the 
Crotonites was the firſt of the Greeks, In one Olym- 
piad, ſcven of the victors in the games were citizens 
of Croton ; and the name of Milo is almoſt as famous 
as that of Hercules. The vigour of the men and 
beauty of the women were aſcribed to the climate, 
which was belicved to be endowed with qualitics pe- 
culiarly favourable to the human ſyſtem, Their phy- 
ficians were in high repute; and among theſe, Alc- 


mcon and Democides rendered themſclyes moſt con- 


ſpicuous. Alcmeon was the firſt who dared to ampu- 
tate a limb, in order to ſave the life of a patient ; and 


alſo the firſt writer who thought of inculcating moral 


precepts under the amuſing cloak of apologues. This 
juvention is more commonly attributed to AÆſop, as 


he was remarkably ingenious in this ſpecics of compo- 


ſition, Democides was fainous for his attachment to 
king of Perſia, whoſe queen he had ſnatched from 
the jaws of death, he avandoned wealth and-honours, 
and by a ſtratagem eſcaped to the humble comforts of a 
private life at Croton, —The Pythagoreans are ſaid to 


have diſcovered that diſpoſition of the ſolar ſyſtem, 


which, with'ſome modilications, has been revived by 
Copernicns, and is now univerſally received, as being 
moſt agreeable to nature and experiment. Theano, 
the wife of Pythagoras, and many other women, cmu- 
latcd the virtues of their huſbands, 

In thoſe fortunate days the flate of Croton was moſt 
flouriſhing. Its walls incloſed a circumference of 


this alone furniſhed ſuccour to the mother-country 
when invaded by the Perſians. By its avenging arms 


the Sybarites were puniſhed for their ſhameful dege- 


neracy ; but victory proved fatal to the conquerors, 
for riches, and all their pernicious attendants, inſinua— 
ted themſelves into Croton, and ſoon contaminated 
the purity of its principles. Indeed, the very conſti- 
tution of human nature militates againſt any long con- 


tinnance in ſuch rigid practices of virtue; and there- 


fore it is uo wonder if the Crotonites fell by degrees 


Though careſſed and inriched by the 


Of all the colonies ſent out from Greece, 


them on the banks of the Sapra, and reduced the re- 
public to diſtreſs and penury, This reſtored the re- 
maining Crotonites to their priſtine vigour of mind, 
and enabled them to make a brave, though unſucceſs- 
ful, reſiſtance, when attackedby Dionyſius of Syracuſe. 
They ſuffered much in the war with Pyrrhus, and, by 
repeated misfortunes, decreaſed in ſtrength and num- 
bers, from age to age, down to that of Hannibal, 
when they could not miſter 20,000 inhabitants. This 
{mall population being incapable of manning the cx- 
tenſive works erected in the days of proſperity, Cro- 
ton was taken by the Carthaginians, and its citizens 
tranſported to Locri. The Romans ſcent a colony 
hither 200 ycars before Chriſt, In the Gothic war, 
this city rendered itſelf conſpicuous by its fidclity to 


Juſtinian, and Totila beſieged it long in vain, 


CROTON, WILD KICINUs : A genus of the adel- 
phia order, belonging tv the moncecia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
38th order, Tricocca, The male calyx is cylindrical 
and quinquedentated, the corolla is pentapetalous ; the 
ſtamina from 10 to 15. The female calyx is poly- 
phyllous; no corolla; three bifid ſtyles; the capſule 
trilocular ; one ſeed, There are 21 ſpecics ; of which 
the moſt remarkable are, 1. The tinctorium, or plant 
from which the French turnſole is made. This grows 
naturally in the ſouth of France: it is an annual plant, 
riling about ꝙ inches high, with an herbaceous branch- 
ing ſtalk, garniſhed with irregular or rhomboidal fi- 
gured leaves, Which are near two inches long and an 
inch and a quarter wide in their wideſt part. Theſe 
ſtand upon flender footſtalks near four inches long. The 
floviers are produced inwhort ſpikes from the ſides of 
the ſtalks, at the end of the branches ; the upper part 
of the ſpike is compoſed of male flowers, haviny many 
ſtamina which coaleſce at the bottom ; the lower part 


hath female flowers, which have cach a roundiſn, 


three-cornered, germen ; theſe afterwards become a 
roundith capſule with three lobes, having three cells, 
each including one roundiſh ſeed, This flowers. in 
July but unleſs the plants are brought ſorward on a2 
hot-bed, they do not ripen ſecds in Britain. From 

this plant is made the turnſole uſed for colouring wines 
and jcllics. It is made of the juice which is lodged . 
between the empalement and the ſeeds; which, if 
rubbed on cloths, at firſt appears of a lively green, 
but afterwards changes to a bluiſh purple colour, 
If theſe cloths are put into water, and afterwards 
wrung, they will dye the water to a claret colour. 
The raps thus dyed are exported to Britain, and ſold 
in the druggiſts ſhops under the name of ſurnſole. 


2. The ſebifera, or tallow-trce, with rkomboidal egg- 


ſhaped leaves, pointed, ſmooth and very entire. It 


is about the height of a cherry-tree ; its leaves in 
form of a heart, of a deep, ſhining, red colour, and 
its bark very ſmooth. Its fruit is encloſed in a 


kind of pod, or cover, like a cheſnut, and conliſts 
of three round white grains, of the ſize and form of 4 
ſmall nut, each having its peculiar capſula, and within 
thata little ſtone, This ſtone is encompaſſed witha white 
pulp, which has all the properties of true tallow, as to 
conliſtence, colour, andeven ſmell: and accordingly the 
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kind, and to make their wicks as well. 


C RO [ 
Chineſe make their candles of it; which would doubtleſs 
be as good as thoſe in Europe, if they knew how to pu- 
rify their vegetable tallow as well as we do our animal 
4. The aro- 
maticum, with heart-thaped ſerrated lcaves, and an ar- 
boreſceut ſtem. The bark of this tree is the ſame as the 
caſcarilla and eleutheria ; though theſe have been con- 
ſidered by ſome as diſtinct barks, and ſold in the ſhops 
as different productions. It is a hot, acrid, aromatic 
bitter, reſembling in appearance the Peruvian bark, 
but it is more bitter and pungent, though not ſo rough 
and aſtringent. It was firſt introduced into Europe 
about the end of the laſt century, and ſeems firit to 
have been uſed in Germany, where it is ſtill in very 


| high eſteem. There it is frequently employed againſt 


_ generally as it deſerved to be. Its virtues are par- 


common intermittent fevers, in preference to the Peru- 
vian bark, as being leſs ſubject toſome inconveniences, 
which the latter on account of its great aſtringency is 
apt to occaſion, It is alſo ſaid to have been employed 
with great ſucceſs in ſome very dangerous epidemic fe- 
vers attended with petechiæ, and it is frequently em- 


ployed with advantage in flatulent colics, internal he- 
morrhagics, dyſenteries, diarrhœas, and ſimilar diſor- 


ders. In Britain it has been uſed by ſome practition- 
ers, particularly by the late Dr Keir of London, who 
was of opinion that it was by no means employed ſo 


tially extracted by water, and totally by rectified ſpi- 


+ Medical = 
Journal, 
vol, viii. 


rit, but it is moſt effectual When given in ſubſtance. 
4. The eaſcarilla, deſcribed by Linnæus as producing 
the officinal bark of that name, is, according to Dr 
Wright +, the wild roſemary ſhrub of Jamaica, the 
bark of which has none of the ſenſible qualities of the 
true caſcarilla or eleutheria above deſcribed. 
CROTONA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 


Naples, ſeated on the gulph of Taranto, with a biſhop's 


Plate CLI. 


1wo and two. 


ſee and a citadel. E. Long. 17. 27. N. Lat. 39. 10. 

CROTOPHAGA, in ornithology, a genas of birds 
belonging to the order of picæ; the characters of 
which are : The bill is thin, compreſſed, greatly arch- 


ed, half oval, and cultrated at top; the noſtrils are 


round; the tongue flat, and pointed at the end; the 
tail conſiſts of ten feathers; and the toes are placed 
The moſt remarkable ſpecies is the ani, 
which is about the ſize of a blackbird : the colour of 
the whole bird is black, in ſome parts gloſſed with 
purple, and about the neck faintly tinged with green 


on the margins : the baſe of the bill is furniſhed with 


black briſtles, which turn forwards : the eye-lids 
have long hairs like eye-laſhes : the tail is fix inches 


long, and much cuncated ; and the legs are black. 


This ſpecies is found in Jamaica, St Domingo, and 
other iſlands in the Weſt Indies; allo at Cayenne and 
other parts of South America. Contrary to all other 
birds, they have the ſingulariiy of many laying in 
the ſame neſt ; to make which, they all unite in con- 
cert, and after laying their eggs, fit on them cloſe to 
each other in order to hatch them, each unanimouſly 
ſtriving to do the beſt for the general good; and when 
the young are hatched, the parents, without reſerve, 
do the Leſt to feed the whole flock. Still a greater 
ſingularity occurs, which is, that as ſoon as each fe- 
male lays her eggs ſhe covers them with leaves, doing 
the ſame thing whenever fhe is obliged to leaye the 
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neſt for food: this might be neceſſary in a cold cli- Cretoy* 


ployed in this preparation, 


4 


8 


mate; but why it ſhould be wanted in a hot one ſeems 


not clear, eſpecially as it has not been obſerved in Crouſaz. 
— — 


other birds. It generally has two broods in a ycar, 
except accidents happen; in which caſe it has bcen 
known to make three neſts. The eggs are about the 
ſize of thoſe of a pigeon, of a ſea-green colour, ſpot- 
ted at the ends, 
ſects, fruits, and grain, according to the ſcaſon. There 
is a variety called the greater ani, which is about the 
ſize of a jay, differing no otherwiſe from the former 
bur in ſize, 
as two diſtinct ſpecies : for they never mix together; 
though each have the ſame manners, with this differ. 


ence only, that the ſmaller frequent the open ſavannas, 


the larger only the ſalt-marſhes near the ſea-coaſts. 
It is ſaid that they are eaſily made tame, and will learn 
to talk like parrots. The male and female are both 
alike. Both ſpecies are eaſy to be ſhor, not being fo 
wild as many other birds ; but are known to chatter 
much on the fight of 8 man, though they do not fly 


toa great diſtance ; hence are not well reliſhed by 
ſportſmen, as, like the javs in England, they are the 


occaſion of hindering his ſport in reſpect to other game, 


without making him amends in their own fleſh, which 


is never ſought after for food, being rank and unſavoury. 
CROTOY, a town of France, in Picardy, and in 

Ponthieu. The fortifications are demoliſhed. It is 

ſeated at the mouth of the river Somme. E. Long. 

I. 45. N. Lat. 50. 15. | 

_ CROUCHED FRrIaks. See CROISIERS. 
CROUP, in medicine. Sce ME DIeIRE-Index. 
CRroue of a Horſe, in the manege, the extremity of 


the reins above the hips. | 


CROUPADE, in the manege, a leap, in which the 
horſe pulls up his hind legs, as if he drew them up to 
his belly. | £ 

CROUTE, Sour CrouTE, or KRoUTE. As this 


preparation of cabbage has been found of ſovereigu 


eſhcacy as a preſervative in long voyages from the ſca- 
ſcurvy, it may not be unacceptable to give a conciſe 
account of the proceſs for making it, according to the 
information communicated by an ingenious Germau 
gentleman. | 

The ſoundeſt and moſt ſolid cabbages are ſelected 
for this uſe, and cut very ſmall, commonly with an in- 
ſtrument made for this purpoſe, not unlike the plain 
which is uſed in this country for ſlicing cucumbers, 
A knife is uſed when the preparation is made with 


greater nicety. The cabbage thus minced is put into 


a barrel in layers, hand high, and over each is ſtrewed 
a handful of ſalt and carraway ſeeds ; in this manner 
it is rammed down with arammer f/ratum ſuper ſiratum, 


till the barrel be full; when a cover is put over it and 


preſſed down with a heavy weight. After ſtanding 
ſome time in this ſtate it begins to ferment ; and it is 
not till the fermentation has entirely ſnblided that the 
head is fitted to it, and the barrel is finally ſhut up and 
preſerved for uſe. There is not a drop of vinegar em- 
The Germans write this 
preparation in the following manner ; Sauer kraut, or 
ſauer koh; that is, in their language. * four herb, or 
ſour cabbage.” 
CROUSAZ (John Peter de), a learned philoſopher 
| 40 3 and 


'T heir food is various; worms, in- 


They ought, however, to be conſidered 


Crow, 


C R O 


and mathematician, was born in 1663 ; having made 


Crowd, preat progreſs in the mathematics and the philolophy 
—— of Dc: Cartes, he travelled to Geneva, Holland, and 


France; was ſucceſſively profeſſor in ſeveral nniver- 
inis; and at length was choſen governor to Prince 
Frederic of Heſſc-Caſſel, nephew to the King of Swe- 
den, He wrote may works; the molt clicemed of 
which arc, 1. His Logic, the belt edition of which is 
that of 1741, in 6 vols 5vo. 2. A lreatiſe on Beauty. 
3. A Trcatile on the Education of Children, 2 vols 
1210. 4. Several Treatiics on Philoſophical and Ma- 
thematical Subjects, &c. He died at Lauſanne. in 
1748. | | | 

"CROW, in ornitholopy. Sce Corvus. 

Crow, in mechanics, a kind of iron lever, with a 
claw at once end and a ſharp point at the other; uſed 
for hcaving or purchaſing great weights. 

Crow's Bill, among ſurgeons, a kind of forceps 
for drawing bullets and cther foreign bodies out of 
wounds, | I 

Crow's Feet, iu the military art, machines of iron, 


having four points, each about three or four inches 


long, ſo made, that whatever way they fall there 1s 
{till a point up: they are thrown upon hreaches, or in 
paſſes where the enciny's cavalry are to march, proving 
very troubleſome, by running into the horſe's feet and 
laming them, | 


Crow-Fuit, on ſhip-board, a complication of ſmall 
eords ſpreading out from a long block, like the ſmaller 


parts which extcnd from the back bone of a herring 
(Plate CL.). It is uſed to ſuſpend the awnings or 


to keep the top-ſails from ſtriking violently, and frei- 


ting apainſt the tops. 1 
Crow- Net, is an invention for catching wild-fowl 
in the winter ſeaſon, and may be uſed in the day-time. 


This net is made of double thread, or fine pack thread; 


the meſhes (hould be two inches wide, the length about 
ten yards, and the depth three ; it mutt be verged on 
the tide with good ſtrong cord, and ſtretched out very 
{117 on long poles prepared for that purpoſe, When 
you arc come to the place where you would ſpread 


'your net, open it, and lay it out at its fall length and 


breadth ; then faſten the lower end of the nct all along 


the ground, ſo as only to move it up and down; the 


upper end of. the net muſt ſtand extended on the long 
cord; the farther end thereof being ſtaked firſt to the 
carth by a ſtrong cord about five yards diſtant from the 
net, Place this cord in an even line with the lower 
edge of the net, The other end muſt be at leaſt 25 
yards diſtant to reach into ſome natural or artificial 


' ſhelter, by the means of which you may lie concealed 


from the fowl, otherwiſe no good ſucceſs can be ex- 
pected. The net muſt be placed in ſuch exact order 
that it may pive way to play on the fowl on the leaſt 
pull of the cord, which muſt be done ſmartly, leſt the 
towl ſhould prove too quick for you. This net may 
be uſed for pigeons, crows, or other birds, on corn- 
fields newly ſown ; as alſo in ſtubble-fields, provided 
the ſtubble conceals the net from the birds, 
CROWD, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a number of 
people allembled in a place ſcarce big enough to hold 
them all. 4 55 
To Crown, in the ſca- language, is to carry an ex- 


traordinary force of ſail upon a ſhip, in order to ac- 
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celerate her courſe on ſome important occaſion ; as in Crowland, 
purſuit of, or flight from, an enemy; to eſcape any Crown, 


C RO 


immediate danger, &c. 

CROW LAND, a town in Lincolnſhire, ſeated in 
the tens, in a dirty foil, and had formerly an abbey 
of very great note, There is no coming at it but by 
narrow cauſeways, which will not admit a cart, It 
has three ſtrects. ſeparated from cach other by water 
courſes, whoſe banks are ſupported by piles, and ſet 
with willow trees. Their chief trade is in fiſh and 
jowl, which are in great plenty in the adjacent pools 
and warſhes. W. Long. O. 10. N. Lat. 52. 40. 

CROWN, an oruament worn on the head by kings, 
ſovereign princes, aud noblemen, as a mark of their 
dipnity. : 

In ſcripture there is ſrequent mention of crowns, 
and the ute of them ſcems to have been very common 
among the Hebrews, The high pricſt, wore a crown, 
Which was a fillet of gold placed upon the forchcad, 
and tied with a ribbon of hyacinth colour, or azure 
blue, It ſcems allo as if private prieſts, and even 
common Ifractites, wore allo a fort of crown, lince 
God commands Ezekiel not to take off his crown, nor 
allume the marks of one in mourning. This crown 
Was no more than a ribbon or fillet, with which the 
Jews and ſcveral people in the caſt girt their heads. 
And indeed the tirſt crowns were no more than a ban- 
delet drawn round the head, and tied behind, as we 
ſtii] ſee it repreſented on medals round the heads of 
Jupiter, the Piolemies, and kings of Syria, Afier- 


wards they conſiſted of "two bandelets; by degrees 


they took branches of trees of divers kinds; at length 
they added flowers, inſomuch that Claudius Saturni— 
zus ſays, there was not any plant whereof crowns had 
not been made. The woods and proves were ſearched 
to find different crowns for the ſeveral deities; and they 
were nſcd not only on the ſtatues and images of the 
gods, by the prieſts in ſacrificing, and by kings and 
emperors, but alſo on altars, temples, doors of houſes, 
ſacred yellels, victims, ſhips, &c. | 

The Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns, 
ſtill ſeen an mecals, viz. a crown of laure}, a radial 
or radiaiing crown, a crown adorned with pearls and 
precious ſtones, and the fourth a kind of bonnet or 
cap, ſomething like the mortier. 

The Romans: had allo various kinds of crowns, 
which they diſtributed as rewards of military atchieve- 
ments; as, 1. The oval crown, made of myrtle, and 
beſtowed upon generals, who were intitled to the ho- 
nours of the leſſer triumph, called con. 2. The 
naval or roſtral crown, compoſed of a circle of gold, 
with ornaments repreſenting beaks of ſhips, and given 
to the captain who firſt grappled, or the ſoldier who 
firſt boarded, an enemy's ſhip. 2. The crown called 
in Latin vallaris, or caſtrenſ's, a circle of gold raiſed 
with jewels or paliſades: the reward of him who firſt 
forced the enemy's entrenchments. 4. The mural 
crown, a circle of gold indented and embattled : given 
to him who firſt mounted the wall of a beſieged place, 
and there lodged a ſtandard. 5. The civic crown, 
made of the branch of a green oak, and given him 
who had ſaved the life of a citizen, 6. The trium— 
phal crown, conſiſting at firſt of wreaths of laure), 
but afterwards made of gold; proper to ſuch gencrals 
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Crown. as had the honour of a triumph. 
ed obſidionalis, or graminea, made of graſs growing on 
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7. The crown call- 


the place ; the reward of a general who had delivered 
a Roman army from a ſiege. 8, The radial crown, 
given to princes at their tranſlation among the gods. 
We meet alſo with the corona aurea, often beſtowed 
on ſoldiers, without any other additional term; ath- 
letic crowns, and-crowns of laurel, deſtined to crown 
victims at the public games, poets, orators, &c. All 
thele crowas were marks of nobility to the wearers ; 


and upon competitions with rivals for rank and digni- 


ties, often determined the preference in their favour, 
Sec Plate CL. For an account of modern crowns, 
ſce HERALDRY. 

Crown is alſo uſcd to ſignify the poſſeſſions and 
dignity of a king. The crown of England, according 
to Sir William Blackſtone, is, by common law and 
_ conſtitutional cuſtom, hereditary ; and this in a manner 


peculiar to itſelf: but the right of inheritance may 


from time to time be changed or limited by act of par- 

liament, under which limitations the crown ſtill con- 

tinaes hereditary. See SUCCESSION. 2 
Plas of the CRown. See PLEAS. 


Crown, in commerce, isa general name for coins, 


both foreign and domeſtic, of or near the value of five 
ſhillings Sterling, In its limited ſenſe, crown is only 
applicable to that popular Englith coin which bears the 
name, and which is equivalent to ſixty Engliſh pence or 
five ſhillings, or to ſix livres French money. But, in its 
extenſiveſenſe, it takes in ſeveral others, as the French 
ecu, which we call the French crown, ſtruck in 1641 
for ſixty ſols, or three livres; alſo the patagon, dollar, 
dacatoon, rixdollar, and piaſtre or piece of cight, 
Crown, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, is uſed for the 
clerical tonſure ; which is the mark or character of the 
Romiſh eccleſfiaſtics, This is a little circle of hair 


ſhaved off from the crown of the head; more or leſs 


broad, according to the quality of the orders received: 


That of a mere clerk is the ſmalleſt; that of prieſts 


and monks the largeſt. The clerical crown was an- 
ciently a round liſt of hair, ſhaved oft around the head, 
repreſenting a real crown: this is caſily obſervable in 
ſeveral ancient ſtaues, &. The religious of St N20 
minic and St Francis ſtill retain it. 


Crown, among jewellers, the upper work of the 


roſe diamond, which all centres in the point at the top, 
and is bounded by the horizontal ribs. e 
Cuonx-Uſſice, in England, an office belonging to the 
king's bench court, of which the King's coroner or attor- 
ney is commonly maſter. In this office, the attorney -ge- 
neral and clerk of the crown ſeverally exhibit infor- 
mations for crimes and miſdemeanours at common 
law, as in the caſc of batteries, conſpiracies, libelling, 
&c. on which the offender is liable to pay a fine to 
the king. | SE | 

Grown Claſs, denotes the fineſt ſort of window- 
glaſs. See GLass. | 

Crown-Scabs, in farriery. See there, J xxxvi. 2. 
Crown Wheel of a Watch, the upper wheel next the 

balance, which by its motion drives the balance, and 

in royal pendulums is called the fiving-wheel. 

Crown Imperial, in botany. See FRITILLARIA. 

Crown-Work, in fortification, is an out-work run- 
ning into the field; deſigned to keep off the enemy, 
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gain ſome hill or advantageous poſt, and cover the 
other works of the place. The crowu- work conſiſts 
of two demi-baſtions at the extremes, and an entire 
baſtion in the middle, with curtains. | 

. CROWNE (John), a celebrated dramatic writer, 
born in Nova Scotia, where his father was a miniſter, 
Being 1mpaticnt of the gloomy reſtraint of that coun- 
try, he went to England, where he was reduced to 


Crowne 


| 
Croydon. 
— — 


enter into the ſervice of an old lady; of which he 


was ſoon as weary as he had been of America. He 
then had recourſe to his pen, which quickly procured 


him favour at court; but this Kind of ſubſiſtence pro- 
ving precarious, he ventured to ſolicit Charles II. for 
ſome eſtabliſhment,” Charles promiſed to provide for 


him, but inſiſted firſt on having another comedy; and 
ſuggeſted to him the plan of a Spaniſh play, from 


which Crowne produced the comedy of Sir Conrtly 


Nice: but the fudden death of the King on the laſt 


day of the rehearial, plunged him at once from his 


pleuſing expectations into diſappointment and diſtreſs, 
and left him.no reſource but his wits. 
time about the year 1703; and left behind him 17 tra- 
gedics and comedies, ſome of which are acted with 
great ſucceſs. His chief excellency lay in comedy ; 


yet his tragedies are far from being contemptible. 


His plots are for the molt part his own invention ; his 
characters are in general itrongly coloured and highly 
finiſhed ; and his dialogue lively and ſpirited, attentive- 
ly diveriified, and well adapted to the ſeveral ſpeakers. 
So that on the whole he may aſſuredly be allowed to 


ſtand at leaſt in the third rank of our dramatic writers. 


CROWNING, in architecture, is underſtood, in 


Ile died ſome 


the general, of any thing that terminates or finiſhes” 


a member or decoration, Thus, a corniche, a pedi- 
ment, &c. are called crounings. 


Thus allo the abacus 


is ſaid to crown the capital; and thus any member or 


moulding is {aid to be crowned when it has a fillet over 
it; and a niche is crowned when it is covered with a 
capital, : ” 

Cx OoWRN INS, in ſca language, denotes the finiſhing 
part of a knot made at the end of a rope. It is per- 


formed by interweaving the ends of the different ſtrands 


artfully amongſt cach other, ſo as that they may not 
become looſened or untwiſted, 
kinds of ſtoppers, 


CROW TH, or Caurtn. See CRUTH. 


They are uſcful in all 


CROXAL (Samuel), an ingenious Enpliſh divine, 


who in his youth wrote the celebrated poem intitled 
The Fair Circaſſian. He had the livings of Hampton 
in Middleſex ; and the united pariſhes of St Mary So- 
merſet, and St Mary Mounthaw, in London; both 
which he held till his death in 1751, He publiſhed 
many other poems and tranſlations, with an entire 
Engliſh edition of Eſop's Fables. In conſequence of 
his attachment to Whig principles, he enjoyed ſome 
other preferments, and was chaplain in ordinary to 


Gcorge II. 


CROYDON, a town in Surry in England. Its 
ſituation is low, near the ſpring-head of the river 
Wandel, and it is in a manner ſurrounded with hills. 
It is pretty large, and is chiefly noted for being the 
ſeat of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, It has a large 
handſome church, an hoſpital, and a free ſchool. W. 
Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 51. 22. 


CRUCIAL 


r 
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niſhed with a pouch or bag, wherein to receive their 
young in time of danger; as the opoſſum. Sec Di- i 
DELPHIS, 
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-Grucial CRUCIAL 1xc1510x; in ſurgery, an inciſion made 
{ in the form of a croſs, | | 

Crumen- CRUCIANELLA, PETTY MADDER: A genus of 


tata. the monopynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 47th order, Stellatæ. The corolla is monopetalous 
aud tunnel-ſhaped, with the tube filiform and the limb 

unguiculated, or having an inflexed ſegment on the 
top of cach ſegment ; the calyx is diphyllous, and there 
are two linear ſeeds, There arc five ſpecies, natives 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe ; but none of them 
pollefled of any remarkable quality. 

CRUCIBLE, a chemical veſſel made of carth, and 
ſo tempered and backed as to endure the greatcit fire. 
They are uſed to melt metals, and to flux minerals, 
ores, &c, Sce CuEMISTRVY- Index. 


CRU CIFIX, acroſs upon which the body of Chriſt 


is faſtened in effigy, utcd by the Roman Catholics to 
Excite in their miuds a ſtrong idea of our Saviour's 
Paſſion. 5 

They eſteem it an eſſential circumſtance of the reli- 
gious worlhip performed at the altar; and on Good 
Friday they pertorm the ceremony of adoring it, which 
is donc in theſe words, 0 crux ave, ſpes unica; „ Hail, 
thou croſs, our only hope.“ The officiating prieſt un- 
covers the crucifix, elevates it with both his hands, 
and ſays, Ecce liguum crucis ; „ Behold the wood of 
the croſs,” The people anſwer, in guo ſalus mundi pe- 


pendit; * on which the Saviour of the world ſuffered 


death.“ Then the whole congregation bow with great 

reverence, and deyoutly kiſs the holy wood. 
CRUCIFIXION, a capital puniſhment by nailing 

the criminal to a croſs, Sec CRoss. 

_ CRUCIFORM, in general, ſomething diſpoſed 

croſs-ways ; but more efbecially uſed by botaniſts, for 


flowers conliſting of four petals diſpoſed in the form of 


a crols, us 

CRUCITA, in botany, a genus of the digynia or- 
der, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants, and 
in the natural method ranking with thoſe the order 
of which is doubtful. The interior calyx is tetra- 
phyllous, the exterior _ triphyllous; there is no 
corolla, and only one ſeed, - 
CRO DE, an epithet given to ſomething that has 
not palled the fire or had a proper degree of coc- 
tion, 

CRUDITY, among phyſicians, is applied to undi- 
geſted ſubſtances in the ſtomach ; to humours in the 
body which are unconcocted, and not prepared for ex- 

pulſion; and to the excrements. | 
CRUISE, from the Germen &4r1/5, © acraſs,”” ſigni- 
fies to croſs to and fro, to fail up and down within a 
certain ſpace of the ſea, called the cruiſing latitude, in 

ucſt of yellels, or flcets of an enemy, &c. | 

CRUISERS, in the Britiſh navy, are ſmall men of war 
made uſe of to and fro in the channel, and elſewhere, 
to ſecure the merchant ſhips and vellels from the ene- 
my's ſmall frigates and privatcers. They are gene- 
rally ſuch as ſail well, and are commonly well man- 
ned; and indeed the ſafety of the trade in the chan- 
nel, and up and down the foundings, and other places, 
abſolutely requires the conſtant keeping out ſuch ſhips 
at ſca. | | 

CRUMENTATA, among zoologiſts, auimals fur- 

>: 


it. 


CKUOR, ſometimes ſignifies the blood in general; 
ſometimes only the venous blood; and ſometimes ex- 
travalated or coagulated blood; but is moſl frequent- 
ly uſed for the red globules of the blood, in contradi- 
ſtinction to the limpid or ſerous parc, | 

CRUPPER, in the manege, the buttocks of a horſe, 
the rump ; alſo a thong of leather put under a horſe's 
tail, and drawi up by thongs to the buckle behind the 
ſaddle, ſo as to Keep him from calling the ſaddle for- 
wards on his neck. 


CRURA.US, or CxuxEus, Muſculus, in anatomy, 


a fleſhy maſs, covering almoſt all the foreſide of the 


os femoris, between the two vaſti, which likewiſe cover 


the edges of this muſcle on cach ſide. 
Tabl: of the Muſcles. | 

CRURAL, in anatomy, an epithet given to the ar- 
tery which conveys the blood to the crura or legs, and 
to the vein by which this blood returns towards the 
heart. See ANATOMY, p. 751. 


vec ANATOMY, 


tained between the buttocks and the toes, | 
CRUSADO, in commerce, a Portugueſe coin, ſtruck 

under Alphonſus V. about the year 1457, at the time 

when pope Calixtus ſent thither the bull for a croiſade 

againſt the infidels. This coin has a croſs on one ſide, 

and the arms of Portugal on the other, 

_ CRUSCA, an Italian term ſignifying bran, is in uſe 


amongſt us to denote that celebrated academy called 


della Cruſca, eſtabliſhed at Florence for purifying and 
perfecting the Tuſcan, language. Sce ACADEMY, 
no 11. The academy took its name from its office, 
and the end propoſed by it; which is, to refine the 
language, and as it were to ſeparate the bran from 
Accordingly, its device is a ſieve; and its motto, 
It piu bel ſior ne coglie; that is, “It gathers the fi- 
neſt flour thereof. In the hall or apartment where 


the academy meets, M. Moneonis informs us, that eve- 
ry thing bears an alluſion to the name and device: the 


ſcats are in form of a baker's baſket; their backs like 


a ſhovel for moving of corn; the cuſhions of grey ſat- 


tin, in form of ſacks or wallets ; and the branches 
where the lights are placed reſembling ſacks, 
vocabulary Della Cruſca is an excellent Italian diction- 
ary, compoſed by this academy. 

CRUSTA LACTEA, in medicine, the ſame with 
ACHOR. | 


CRUSTACEOUS isn, in natural hiſtory, are 
thoſe covered with ſhells, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces or 


ſcales; as thoſe of crabs, lobſters, &c. 

Theſe are uſually ſofter than the ſhells of the teſta- 
ceons kind, which conſiſt of a ſingle piece, and gene- 
rally much thicker and ſtronger than the former ; ſuch 
as thoſe of the oyſter, ſcallop, cockle, &c. | 

Dr Woodward obſerves, in his Natural Hiſtory, that 
of all the ſhells found in beds of all the different mat- 


ters dug out of the earth, there are ſcarce any of the 


cruſtaceous kind: the reaſon he gives for it is, that 
theſe being much lighter than the reſt, muſt have 


floated on the ſurface at the time of the deluge, when 


all the ſtrata were formed ; and there haye corrupted 
and periſted. 


CRUS, in anatomy, all that part of the body con» 


The 
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CRUTH, or CRowTH, a kind of muſical inſtru- 
meat formerly in uſe among the common people in 
Walcs. It is of the fidicinal kind, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a violia, 22 inches in length, and an inch and an 
half in thickneſs, It has ſix ſtrings ſapported by a 
bridge, and is played on with a bow: the bridge dif- 
fers from that of a violin, in that it is flat and not 
convex on the top; a circumſtance from which it is. 
to be inferred, that the ſtrings are to be ſtruck at the 
ſame time, ſo as to afford a ſucceſſion of concords. 
The bridge is not placed at right angles with the ſides 


of the inſtrument, but in an oblique direction; and, 


which is further to be remarked, one of the feet of 
the bridge gocs through one of the ſound-holes, 


which are circular, and reſts on the inſide of the back; 


the other foot, which is proportionably ſhorter, reſting 


on the belly before the other ſound-hole. Of the ſtrings, 


the four firſt are conducted from the bridge down the 
finger-board, as in a common violin ; but the fifth 
and ſixth, which are about an inch longer than the 
others, leave the ſmall end of the neck about an inch 
to the right. The whole fix are wound up either by 
wooden pegs in the form of the letter T, or by iron 
pins, which are turned with a wrelt like thoſe of a 
harp or ſpinnet. Of the tuning, it is to be remarked, 
that the fifth and ſixth ſtrings are the uniſon and oc- 
tave of G; the fourth and fifth, the ſame of C; and 
the ſecond and firſt, the ſame of D; ſo that the ſecond 


pair of ſtrings are a fourth, and the third a fifth, to the 


firſt, See Plate CL. | | 


is but little written evidence to carry it further back 
than the time of Leland ; nevertheleſs the opinion of 
its high antiquity is ſo ſtrong among the inhabitants of 
the country where it was uſed, as to afford a probable 
ground of conjetture, that the cruth might be the pro- 
toty pe of the whole fidicinal ſpecies of muſical inſtru- 
ments, Another evidence of its antiquity, but which 
tends alſo to prove that it was not pecnliar to Wales, 
ariſes from a diſcovery lately made and communica- 
ted to the ſociety of antiquarians, reſpecting the abbey- 
church of Melroſe in Scotland, ſuppoſed to have been 
built about the time of Edward II. It ſeems that a- 
among the outiide ornaments of that charch there 1s 
the repreſentation of a cruth, very little different from 
the deſcription above given. The inſtrument is now 
Q&ſuſed, in fo mach that Sir John Hawkins, from whom 
we extract, tells us, that there is but one perſon in 
the whole principality of North Wales that can play 
upon it ; and as he was at that time near 60 years of 
age, the ſucceſſion of perforiners is probably near an 


end. | 


CRUX, or St Croix, one of the Caribbce iſlands, 
fitnated about 60 miles ſouth-caſt of Porto-Rico, and 
ſubject to Denmark. From being a perfect deſart, it 
has begun to flouriſh exceedingly, being made a free 
port, and receiving great enconragement from govern- 
ment. W. Long. 64. o. N. Lat. 17. 30. 

CRYMODES, among phyſicians, a kind of fever 
attended with a ſhivering cold, and inflammation of the 
internal paxts of the body. 1 

CRP TA, a ſaibterrancous cell or vault, eſpecially 
under a church, for the interment of particular families 
or perſons. S. Ciampini, deſcribing; the outſide of 


the Vatican, ſpeaks of the cryptæ of St Andrew, St Paul, 
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| place. 
Concerning the antiquity of this inſtrument, there 


eK V 
&c. The word is formed of xpur7w, abſcondo, c hide; 
whence KpUTTN, ch pia. 

Vitruvius uſes the word cryptà for a part of a build- 


ing, anſwering nearly to our cellar; Juvenal for a c/oaca, YT, 


Hence crypto-porticus, a ſubterrancous place arched or 
vaulted ; uſed as an under-work or paſſage in old walls. 
The ſame is alſo uſcd for the decoration at the entry 


of a grotto, 


CRYPTA, is alſo uſed by ſome of our ancient writers: 
for a chapel or oratory under-ground, 


CRyvrræx, in anatomy, a name given by Ruyſch to 


glauds ſituated on the back of the tongue, and to glands 
of the inteſtines. | 


CRYPTOGAMIA, ( from « purTQ., vccrltus, © con. 


cealed,” and yau@., uuptia, © nuptials”), the 23th 


claſs in the Linnæan ſyſtem, . comprehending thoſe 


plants whoſe fructification is concealed, either through 
minuteneſs, or within the fruit, See BoTaxy, the 
Scheme and Explanation, Vol. III. p. 430. 2 
CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of writing in cipher, . 
or with ſympathetic ink. Sce CI HER and Ink, 
CRYSTAL, a ſpecies of ſtones of the quartz kind,, 
belonging to the ſiliceous claſs, It always appears, 
when there has been no interruption to its cryſtalliza- 
tion, in hexagonal priſms pointed at both ends; Ir is 
found of different kinds and colours. 1. Opaque or 
ſemitranſparent, and white or of a milk colour. 2. 
Opaque and red, or of a cornelian colour, from Oran 
in Barbary. 3. Opaque and black, from the ſame- 
4. Clear. The ſpecific graviiy of theſe kinds 
of cryſtals is from 2650 to 2700, Profeſſor Bergman 


extracted from them about ſix parts of argilla and one 


of calcareous earth per hundred weight; but Mr Ger- 
rard found ſome ſo pure as to contain neither. 5. 
Clear and blackiſh brown, the ſmoky topaz, or rauch 
bed of the Germans. It is found at Egan in Nor- 
way, and at Loviſa in Finland. Theſe cryſtals are 
ſaid to become clear by boiling them in tallow. 6. Clear 
and yellow ; found in Bohemia, and ſold inflead of 
topazes, 7. Clear and violet-goloured ; the amethyſt, 
from Saxony, Bohemia, and Dannemore in Upland. 
The moſt tranſparent of theſe are called falſe diamonds, . 
Briſtol, Kerry ſtones, Alengon diamonds, &c, 8. Co- 
lourleſs rock-cryſtal, properly ſo called, found in Bo- 
hemia, the province of Jemtland, and many other 
places. 9. Pyramidal cryſtal with one or two points. 
Theſe have no priſmatic ſhape, but either ſtand upon 
a baſc in cavities of quartz-veins, have only a ſingle 


pyramid, and are of various colours; or they lie in a 


claycy earth, and have both pyramids, but no priſm.. 


They are found at Blackenbargh upon the Hartz, and 


at Morſeroſh in the Silverland in Tranſylvania, 

The coloured tranſparent cryſtals derive their tinge 
from an exccedingly ſinall portion of metallic calces, 
but loſe them entirely when ſtrongly heated. They 
are called falſe gems; viz, the red from Oran in Bar- 
bary, falſe rubics ; the yellow from Saxony, falſe to- 
pazes ; the green from Dauphiny, very rare, falſe: 
emeralds or praſes ; the violet from Vil in Catalonia, 
falſe amethyſts; the blue from Puy in Valay in France, 
falſe ſapphires. There are likewiſe opal or rainbow 
cryſtals, the various colours of which are thrown out 
in zones acroſs the ſurface, They make a very fine 
— tough they never ſhine like the oriental 
opal, WS Tn — 
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Cryſtal, M. Fourcroy makes a remarkable diſſcrence between 
me cryſtals and quartz, by affirming that the former 
are unaltcrable in the fire, in waich they neither 1-e 
their hardneſs, tranſparency, nor colour, while the 
quartz loſes the ſame qualitics, and 1s reduced by it to 
a white and opaque carih. He clailcs the rock-cry- 

ſtals, 

I. According to their form, viz. 1. Inſulated hexa- 
gonal cryſtals ending in pyramids of fix fa:cs, which 
have a double refraction, or ſhow two moges of the 
ſame object when looked through. . Hexagonal 
cryſtals united, having one or two . 3. 1. 
tracdral, dodecacdral, flatted cryſtals; and which, 
though hexagonal, have nevertheleſs their planes irre- 
gular. 4. Cryſtals in large maſſes, from the illand of 
Madagaſcar, which have a ſimple refraction, 

II. With regard to their colour, as being either 
diaphanous, reddiſh, ſmoky, or blackiſh. 

111. With regard to accidental changes, ſome are 
hollow ; ſomc contain water within one or more Cayt- 
ties; ſome are caſcd one within the other, ſome are 
of a round form, as the pebbles of the Rhine; ſome 
have a cruſt of metallic calces or of a pyrites ; ſome 
are found cryſtallized in the infide of a cavity; while 
ſome ſcem to contain amianthus or aſbeſtus; ind others 
contain ſhirls. The ſame author reckons among cry- 
ſtals the oriental topaz, the hyacinth, the oriental 
ſapphire, and the amethyſt, Mr Daubenton has al- 
ways looked upon this laſt as a quartz of a cryſtal, 

When the rock-cryltals are ſcinitrauſparent or inter- 
mixed with opaque veins, they are called by the Swe- 
dith lapidaries mulk-cryſlals, When they are found in 
the form of round pebbles, which is occaſioned by 

their being toſſed about and rubbed againſt one another 
by floods or by the ſca, they are called by the Engliſh 
lapidaries pebble cryſtals. They come from the indics, 
Sibcria, and other places, 

According to Bomare, the rock- cryſtals are gene- 
rally formed upon or among quartz, which ſhows their 
great affinity, and are to be found in all parts of the 
world, The greateſt quantity of them is brought 
from Mount Saint Gothard in Switzerland, Large 


pieces of theſe, weighing from 5 to 800 pounds, were: 
found there at Grimſelberg; another of about 1200 


pounds weight was found ſome years ago at Fiſbach in 

the Wallais ; and a piece lix feet long, four wide, and 

_ equally thick, was found in the iſland of Madapaſcar, 

where theſe natural productions are of the moſt extra- 
ordinary 11zc and perfection. 

In the imperial collection at Vienna, there is a py- 

ramidal cryltal vate two ells in height, cut wholly out 


of one piece. It is uſual with the largeſt cryſtals of - 


the German mountains to be full of cracks and flaws, 
and to be fo conſtructed internally as to ſhow all the 
| priſmatic colours; bat the abovementioned ones were 
quite free from theſe blemiſhes, and reſembled columns 
of the pureſt glaſs, only much cicarer than any glaſs 
can hs made. Cryſtal is alſo found in many parts of 
Britain and Ireland. About Briſtol it is found of an 
amethyſtine tinge. In Sileſia and Bohemia in Ger- 
many it is found ſtaiged with the colours of the ruby, 
ſapphire, emerald, aud topaz ; in which caſe jewellers 
take great advantage of it, ſelling it under the name 
of acgadeital ſapp hire. 
The orders of pure cryſtal are three: The firſt is 
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perfect columnar cryſtals, with double pyramids, com- 
poled of 18 planes, in an hexangiular column, termi— 
nated by an hexangular pyramid at cach end: the ſc- 
coud order is that of perfect cryſtals, with double py- 
ramids, without a column, compoſcd either of 12 or 
of 16 planes, in two hexanyular pyramids, joined 
cloſely baſe to baſe, without the intervention of any 
column: the third order is that of imperfect cryſtals 


with lingle pyramids, compoſed either of 12 or 10 


plancs, in an hexangular or pentangular . affix 
ed irregularly at one end to ſome ſolid body, and ter- 
minated at the other by an hexangular or pentangular 
pyramid, 

Theſe are all the general forms into which cryſtal, 
when pure, is found concreted: but under theſe there 
are almoſt innnite varictics in the number of angles, 
and the length, thickneſs, and other accidents of the 
columns and pyramids. 

W hen crytal is blended with metalline particles at 
the time of its formation, it aſſumes a varicty of fi- 
gures wholly different from theſe, conſtituting a fourth 
order under the name of metalline cryſtals » when that 
mctal is lead," the cryſtal aſſumes the form of a cube; 
when it is tin, of a quadrilateral pyramid, with a broad 
baſe ; when iron, the cryſtal is found concreted in 

rhoinboidal figures: theſe cryſtals are very common 
about mines; but the common ſpars, which are liable 
to be influenced in the ſame manner by the metals, 
and to appear in the very ſame form, are to be carc- 
fully diſtinguiſhed from them.“ There is one very 
caly teſt for this purpoſe, which is, that all ſpars are 
ſubject to be ditlolved by aquafortis, and efferveſce 


violently only on its touching them : but it has no ſuch 


effects on cryſtal. 

The pebble-cryſtal is common enough in all parts of 
the world ; but that which is formed of hexangular 
columns, affixed to a ſolid baſe at one end, and termi- 
nated by a hexangular column at the other, is infi- 


nitely more ſo: this is what we call /prig or rock 


cryſial, and is the ſpecies deſcribed by moſt authors 


under the name of cryſtal of the ſhops, or that Kept for 
medicinal uſes. 


With repard to the formation of cryſtals, it is cer- 


tain that they muſt have been once in a ſoft ſtare, 
ſince ſome are found to have water in their cavities, 
Profeſſor Bergman obtained 13 regular formed cry- 
ſtals, by ſuffering the powder of quartz to remain in a 
veſſel with fluor acid for two years, 'Theſe were abcat 


the ſize of ſmall peas, and were leſs hard than quartz, 


Mr Magellan informs us, that he received from Mr A- 
chard two cryſtals, one of the ſparry kind, aud the 


other as hard and tranſparent as rock cryſtal, The 


firſt he procured by means of calcarcous carth, and the 
latter from the carth of alum, both diſſolved in water 
impregnated with fixed air, the water filtrating very 
lowly through a porous bottom of baked clay. The 
apparatus is deſcribed by the author in the Journal de 
Phyſique for January 1778: but thoagh the proceſs 
was attempted by Mr Mayellan, and afterwards a ſe- 


cond time by Mr Achard himſelf, neither of them 


were able to ſucceed, Mr Morvyeau, however, in the 
firſt volume of the Dijon Memoirs for 1785, alerts 
that he has produced a very ſmall artificial cryſtal ; 

and gives the proper method for ſucceeding in the 


proceſs. 


In. 


Cryfal, 


| Cryſtal. 


ORY 


In the natural way many of the more compound foſſile 


A hyJics arc formed chietly either of cryſtal, or of ſpar, a 


body in many things reſembling it, The original forma- 
tion and coaleſccuce of thoſe bodies of which ſpar is the 
baſis, we know, may have been but of yeſterday, ſince 
we have evident proofs that ſpar is concreting to this 


day, and that ſparry bodies are forming every mo- 
ment. 


This is evident from the ſparry ſtalattiz in 


the arches of modern buildings, particularly in one ſo 


lately built as the new bridge at Weſtminſter; the 


roofs of the arches of which were filled with theſe 
ſpars within a year after they were built. It is alſo 


_ demonſtrable that the ſpars are not formed of matter 
exſuding from the ſtone, ſince brick arches abound 


_ equally with them; and the brick vault which ſup- 


9 See Cry- 
flallizatien, 


ports part of the grand terrace at London, was ſome 
time ago ſo full of them that there was not room to 


walk. Theſe obſervations ſufficiently demonſtrate the 


growth of ſpar; but the vegetation of cryſtal re- 
mained dubious till Dr Hill ſhowed by ſome experi- 
ments that cryſtal, as well as ſpar, is diſſolved in every 
kind of water, even ſuch as appears to be moſt pure 
and clear. This is alſo probable from an obſervation 
of Neumann's, who tells us, that he has ſeen leaves, 
ſtalks of plants, hay, ſtraw, hogs briſtles, &c. incloſed 
in fprigs of cryſtal. From the regular forms in which 
theſe natural cryſtals are found, the regular arrange- 
meat of ſalts into different figures takes the name of 
cryſtallization, and both are probably owing to the 
ſame cauſe“. Henckel gives us a remarkable account 
of the formation of cryſtal out of human urine. He 
once filled a large round glaſs-veſſel half way up with 


the recent urine of a young lad, and tying a bladder 


over the mouth of the veſſel, ſet it in a ſtove for four 


years together, never ſtirring it during that whole 


time. At the end of this time he found a number of 


ſmall white ſtones growing to the inſide of the plaſs ; 
they were of the ſize of an oat-ſeed, of a Jens 
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figure, and tolerably pellncid : they ſtack fo faſt to the 
ſides of the glaſs that they could not be waſhed off by 


the ſhaking about of the urine ; and when taken out 


had no ſaline taſte, and were not ſoluble even in hot 


Cryſtal is frequently cut ; and luſtres, vaſes, and 
toys, are made of it as of other beautiful ſtones. For 
this purpoſe it is to be choſen perfectly clear and tranſ- 

arent. 
ing it along a pane of glaſs. The genuine cryſtal will 
not be affected by the acid, and will cut glaſs almoſt 
like a diamond, When any piece of workmanſhip of 
natural cryſtal is become foul and dark, the following 
method is to be uſed for recovering its brightneſs 


without hurting the 2 Mix together ſix parts 
one part of brandy ; boil theſe 


of common water an 
over a briſk fie, and let the cryſtal be kept in it in a 
boiling ſtate, a quarter of an hour; then take it out 
and rub it carefully over with a braſh dipped in the 
ſame liquor; after this it is to be wiped with a nap- 


kin, and by that means its ſarface will be perfectly” 


cleaned, and rendered as bright as at firſt, without 
any injary to the points of the cutting or the poliſh of 
the planes or faces, which would probably have haps 
pened had the cleaning been attempted by mere rub 
bing with a cloth. | 
Natura cryſtal may be reduced by calciaation into 
Vor. V. | 
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a ſtare proper for making glaſs with alkaline ſalts, and Cryſtal. 
The method of. 


It is to be tried by aquafortis, or by draw- 


being truly of the ſhape. 


CRY 


thus becomes a very valuable fritt. 
doing it is as follows; calcine natural cryſtal in a cru- 


cible; when it is red-hot, throw it into cold water. 


Repeat this eight times, covering the crucible that no 
dutt or aſhes may get in among the cryſtal, Dry this 
calcined maſs, aud reduce it to an impalpable powder, 


Colouring CRrSTAL, for the imitation of gems. Sce- 


DouBLET. 
CRYSTAL, is alſo uſed for a factiiious body, caſt in 


glaſs-houſes, called cry/tal-g/aſ5 ; being in fact no more 


than plaſs carried, in the compolition, and manu» 
facture, to a grearer perfection than the common 


glaſs. 


The beſt kind of glaſs-cryſtal is that called Venice- 
_ cryſtal, made at Moran near Venice. 


See GLASS, 
I/land or Iceland Cxrsrat, a tranſparent fiſſile (tone, 


brought from Iceland, ſoft as talc, clear as rock-cry- 


ſtal, and without colour: remarkable for its unuſual 

refractions. | | „„ 
It is there found in great abundance all over th 

country, but is particularly plentiful in a mountain, 


not far from the bay of Reezfiord, where the fineſt 
and moſt pellucid pieces are found on digging. The 


mountain lies in 65 degrees latitude, and has its whole 
outſide made up of it; but though this makes a very 


bright and glittering appearance, it is not ſo fine as 


that which lies at a little depth, and is met with on 
opening che ſurface. This is generally taken up out 
of the earth in maſſes a foot long, and its corners very 


frequently are terminated in theſe large maſſes, by a 


ſort of cryſtals, very different in figure and qualities 
from the reſt of the maſs. The ſtone itſelf is of a 


parallelopiped figure ; but theſe excreſcences are ei- 


ther ſingle pyramids, affixed to columns like common 


cryſtal, or double pyramids with or without columns 


between. The ſtone itſelf is ſoft ; theſe are hard, and 
cut glaſs: the ſtone calcines to lime in the fire ; theſe 
run into glaſs : in ſhort, the ſtone itſelf is true ſpar, 
and theſe are true cryſtal. Beſide theſe, there ſome- 


times grows out of the ends of the larger maſſes a pure 


fine aſbeſtos. This likewiſe is the caſe ſometimes in 


the ſpar found about Barege in France, and ſhows 


how nearly. together the formation of bodies, wholly 
different from one another, may happen, The gene- 


ral figure of the ſtone is parallelopiped; or, as ſome 
expreſs it, rhomboide ; and it retains this not only | 
while whole, but alſo when broken to pieces. 


Every 
fragment it naturally falls into, though ever ſo ſmall, 
But it is remarkable, that 
in ſome places of this mountain, the ſame ſort of mat- 
ter is found in form of triangular pyramids, all which 
have the ſame property of the double refraction with 
the parallelopipeds of the ſame ſubſtance ; ſo that the 
orizinal error of ſuppoling its qualities owing to its 
ſhape, is retured by this, as well as by the trials made 
with other pellueid bodies of the ſame figure, which 
do not ſhow this remarkable property, 

The lceland cryſtal is electrical, and when rubbed 


will draw np ſtraws, teathers, and other light ſub- 


ſtances, in the ſame manner that amber does, 
The vaſt maſſes of white ſpar which fre found in the 


lead mines of Derbyſhire, though they are not exter- 


nally of the parallclopiped figure of the Iceland cry- 
ſtal, nor have any thing of its brightneſs or tranſparenee 
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Cryſtal. ia the general lump ; yet when they are broken they 
— — ſeparate into rhumboidal r er and ſome of theſe 


are found to be tolerably pellucid: all thoſe which are 
ſo have the property of the Iceland cryſtal ; and beiug 
laid upon paper, where a black line is drawn, they all 
ſhow that line double in the ſame manner as the real 
Iceland cryſtal does. 8 

Iceland cryſtal bears a red heat without loſing its 
tranſpareney; and in a very intcaſe heat calcines with- 
out fuſion: ſtceped a day or two in water, it loſes its 
natural poliſh. It is very ſoft and eaſily ſcratched with 


the point of a pin; it Will not give fire on being ſtruck 


azainit ſtecl; and ferments and is perfectly diſſolved in 
aquitortis, It is found in Iceland, from whence it has 
its naine ; and in France, Germany, and many other 
places. In England fragments of other ſpars are very 
often miſtaken for it, many of them having in ſome 
degree ine ſame property. It has none of the diſtin- 

aiſhing characters of cryſtal; and is plainly a genus of 
ſpars, called from their fizure para//clopipedia, which, 
as well as ſome other bodies of a different genus, have 
the ſame properties. Bartholine, Huygens, and Sir 
Iſaac Newton, have deſcribed the body at large, but 
have accounted it either a cryſtal or a talc; errors 
which could not have happened, had the criterions of 
foſſils been at that time fixed; tince Sir Iſaac Newton 
has recorded its property of making an ebullition with 
2quafortis, which alone muſt prove that it is neither 
talc nor cryital, both thoſe bodies being wholly unat- 
feed by that menſtruum. It is always found in form 
of an oblique paraliclopiped, with ſix ſides, and is found 


of various ſizes, from a quarter of an inch to three 


inches or more in diameter, It is pellucid, and not 
much leſs bright than the pureſt cryſtal, and its planes 
are all tolerably ſmooth, though when nicely viewed 
they are found to be waved with crooked lines made 
by the edges of imperfect plates. What appears very 
ſingular in the ſtractare of this body is, that all the 
ſurfaces are placed in the ſame manner, and conſequent- 
ly it will ſplit off into thin plates, either horizonrally 
or perpendicularly ; but this is found, on a microſco- 
pic examination, to be owing to the regularity of fi- 
pure, ſinoothneſs of ſurface, and nice joining of the 
ſeveral ſmall e rj jt i Heng, of which the 

whole is compoſed, and to the ſame cauſe is probably 
owing its remarkable property in refraction. 


The phenomena of this ſtone are very remarkable, 


were firſt ſuggeſted by Bartholine, and have been exa- 
mined with great accuracy by M. Huygens and Sir 
Iſaac Newton. 

t. Whereas in other pellucid bodies there is only one 
refractiou, in this there are two; ſo that objects view- 
ed through it appear double. e | 

2. Whereas in other tranſparent bodies, a ray falling 
perpendicularly on the ſurface, paſſes ſtraight through, 
michons ſuffering any refraction ; and an oblique ray 
is always divided ; in Iceland cryſtal, every ray, whe- 
ther perpendicular or oblique, becomes divided into 
two, by means of the doable refraction. One of theſe 
re fractions is, according to the ordinary rule, the ſine 
of incidence out of air into cryſtal, being to the ſine of 
refraction as five to three; but the other is perfectly 
new. The like double refraction is alſo obſerved in 
eryſtal of the rock, though much leſs ſenſibly, When 
an incident ray is thus divided, a id cach molety ar- 


2» 
rives at the farther ſurface, that refracted in the firſt Cryſial. 
ſurface after the uſual manner, is refracted entirely —w—— 


. 


after the uſual manner at the ſecond; and that re- 
fracted in the unuſual manner in the firſt is entirely re- 
fracted after the like manner in the ſecond ; ſo that 
cach emerges out of the ſecond ſurface phrallel to the 
firſt incident ray. Apain, if two pieces of this cryſtal 
be placed over each other, ſo that the ſurfaces of the 
one be parallel to the correſponding ones of the other; 
the rays retracted in the uſual manner in the firſt ſur- 
face of the firſt, arc retracted after the uſual manner in 
all the other ſurfaces ; and the ſame uniformity appears 


in the rays refracted after the unuſual manner; and 


this in any inclination of the ſurfaces, provided their 
planes of perpendicular retraction be parallel, 

From theſe phenomena Sir Iſaac Newton infers, 
that there is an original difference in the rays of light ; 
by means whercof ſome are here conſtantly refracted 
after the uſual manner; and others in the unuſual 
manner. Were not the difference original, and did it 


_ ariſe from any new modifications impreſſed on the rays 


at their firſt reſraction, it would be altered by new 
modifications in the three following ones: whereas, in 
fact, it ſuffers no alteration at all. Again, he hence 
takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the rays of light have 


ſeveral ſides, endued with ſeveral original properties: 


for it appears from the circumſtances, that theſe are 
not two ſorts of rays differing in their nature from 
cach other, one conſtantly, and in all poſitions, refract- 
ed in the uſual, and the other in the unuſual manner; 
the difference in the experiment mentioned being only 
in the poſition of the ſides of the rays to the plane of 
perpendicular refraction. For one and the ſame ray 
is refracted ſometimes after the uſual, and ſometimes 
after the unuſual manner, according to-the poſition of 
its ſides to the cryſtal : the refraction being alike in 
both, when the ſides of the rays are polited the ſame 
way to both, but different when different. Every ray 
therefore may be conſidered as having four ſides or 
quarters; two of which, oppolite to each other, diſ- 


poſe the ray to be refracted after the unuſual manner; 


and the other two in the uſual, Theſe diſpoſitions, 
being in the rays before their incidence on the ſecond, 
third, and fourth ſurfaces, and ſuffering no alterations; 
for what appears in their paſſage through them muſt 
be original and connate, | = 
Father Beccaria corrects the obſervations of Huy- 
gens and Newton concerning the refraction of rock or 
mountain cryſtal. The double refraction of the latter 
happens when a ray paſſes through two ſides that are 
inclined to cach other, and conſequently iſſues colour- 
ed; whereas that of the Iceland cryſtal is made by the 
paſſage of a ray through two parallel ſides, and there- 
fore it iſſues colourleſs. He ſuggeſts, that there may 
be other ſubſtances in which there is a manifold re- 
fraction. Graveſande had a priſm of Braſil pebble, 
which had a double refraction at each angle, but of a 
different kind from one another. Mr B. Martin pre- 
pared ſeveral priſms of Iceland cryſtal, which exhibited 
not only a double bat a multiple refraction. A ſingle 
priſm produced a ſix· fold refraction; and by combining 
ſeveral priſms, a number of refractions was obtained 
equal to the product of thoſe of the ſingle priſms ; 1. e. 
a priſm which afforded two images applied to one of 
ſix, produced a priſm of twelve images, &c. He far- 


ther 
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Cryſtalline ther obſerves, with reſpect to Iceland cryſtal, that tho? 


Cryſtalliza- rallel to one another, a beam of light tranſmitted thro? 
them will not be colourleſs ; in which property it diſ- 


tion. 


the ſides of its plane ot perpendicular retraction be pa- 


5 fers from all other known ſubſtances. 


miſtry-! n- 
C. 


1 
Similarity 
hetween 


congelation 


CRYSTALLINE, in general, ſomething compoſed 
of, or reſembling, cryſtal. See CRYSTAL. 

CRYSTALLINE Heavens, in ancient aſtronomy, two 
ſpheres, imagined between the primum mobile and 
the firmament, in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, which ſap- 
poſes the heavens ſolid, and only ſuſceptible of a ſingle 
motion, See ASTRONOMY, ne 247. | 
 CarsrALLINE Humour, Sec ANATOMY, p. 767. 

CRYSTALLINZA, or CRYSTALLINES, in medi- 
cine, are puſtules filled with water, and ſo called on 
account of their tranſparency. They are one of the 
worſt ſymptoms attendant on a gonorrhœa. They 
are lodged on the prepuce, without pain ; and though 
cauſed by coition, have nothing of inſection attending 
them, The cauſe is ſuppoſed to be a contuſion of the 


lymphatic veſſels in the part affected. Dr Cockburn, 


who hath deſcribed this caſe, recommends for the cure 
a mixture of three parts of lime-water and two of 
rectified ſpirit of wine, to be uſed warm, as a lotion, 
three times a-day, | ph 
CRYSTALLIZATION, in general ſignifies the 
natural formation of any ſubſtance into a regular 
figure, reſembling that of a cryſtal. Hence the phraſes 
of cryſtallized ores, cryſtallized falts, &c. and even 
the baſaltic rocks are now generally reckoned to be 
effects of this operation: (See BaSALTEs and VoL- 
cano). The term, however, is moſt commonly ap- 


in regular figures from the water, or fluid in 


| which they are diſſolved, is called their cry/talliza- 
see Che- 


tion *. The word cryſtallization is never applied to the 
freezing of water, or to the conſolidation of metals 
after they have been melted ; though it might certainly 
be applied with as much juſtice to theſe ſubſtances as 
to any others; for all of them concrete into a certain 
regular form, from which they never deviate, unleſs 
diſturbed. When water freezes flowly, it always 
forms regular cryſtals of ice, which are conſtantly of 
the ſame form. They are long, needle-like maſſes, 


and cryſtal. flattened on one fide, and joined together in ſuch a 


| lization, 


manuer that the ſmaller are inſerted into the ſides of 
the greater : and thus theſe compound cryſtals have 
the appearance of feathers, or branches of trees with 
leaves. The moſt remarkable circumſtance attending 
this cryſtallization is, that the angle formed by the 
inſertion of the ſmaller pieces into the larger, is either 
60 or 120 degrees. The figures aſſumed by metals 


of different kinds have not been ſo exactly inveſtiga- 


ted, except in the regulus of antimony, which is ob- 
ſerved always to take a ſtellated form. Experience 


alſo ſhows, that all kinds of earths, or other mineral 


matters, are capable of aſſuming a cryſtalline form, 


and may eaſily be made to do ſo by taking away part 
of the water which diſſolves them. * 1h 


Different ſalts aſſume different figures in cryſta!liza» 
tion, and are thus moſt eaſily diſtinguiſhed from one 
another. The methods of reducing them into this 
form, for ſale, are mentioned under the article Cy x- 
MISTRY, 10573. But beſides the large cryſtals pro- 
duced in this way, cach ſalt is capable of aſſuming a 
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confuſed maſs of cryſtals. þ 
plied to bodies of the ſaline kind, and their ſeparation 
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very different appearance of the cryſtalline kind, when Cryſtalliza- 


only a ſingle drop of the ſaline ſolution is made uſe of, 
and the cryſtallization viewed through a microſcope. 
For our knowledge of this ſpecics of cryſtallization we 
are indebted to Mr Hen 


tion. 


Microſco- 


Baker, who was preſented pical cry- 


with a gold medal for the diſcovery, in the year 1734. tals diſco- 


Theſe microſcopical cryſtals he diſtinguiſhes from the 
large ones by the name of configurations ; but this 
term ſeems inaccurate, and the diſtinction may well 


enough be preſerved by calling the large ones the 


common, and the ſmall ones the microſcopical, cryſtals 
of the ſalt, His method of making theſe obſervations 
he gives in the following words : 


vered by 
Mr Baker. 


F . « | 1 P 3 

« 1 dillolve the ſubject, to be examined, in no Hismethod 
larger a quantity of rain or river water than I am cer» of procu- 
tain it is ſufficient to ſaturate. If it is @ body eaſily ring tiign!, 


diſſolvable I make uſe of cold water; otherwiſe I 
make the water warm, hot, or even boiling, accor- 
ding as I find it neceſſary. After it is perfectly dif- 
ſolved, I let it reſt for ſome hours, till, if overcharged, 
the redundant faline particles may be precipitated and 
ſcttle to the bottom, or {hoot into cryſtals ; by which 
means I am moſt likely to have a ſolution of the ſame 
ſtrength at one time as at another; that is, a _— 
fully charged with as muchas it can hold up, and no 
mort; and by theſe precautions the configurations ap- 


pear alike, how often ſocver tried: whereas, if the 


water be leſs ſaturated, the proportions at different 
times will be ſubject to more uncertainty ; and if it 
be examined before ſuch ſeparation and precipitation 
of the redundant ſalts, little more will be ſcen than a 


The ſolotion being thus prepared, I take vp a 
drop of it with a gooſe quill cut in faſhion of a ſcoop, 
and place it on a flat ſhp of glaſs of about three quar- 
ters of an inch in width, and between three and four 


inches long, ſpreading it on the glaſs with the quill, in 


either a round or an oval figure, till it appears a quar- 
ter of an inch, or more, in diameter, and fo ſhallow 
as to riſe very little above the ſurface of the plaſs, 
When it is ſo diſpoſed, I hold it as level as I can over 
the clear part of a fire that is not too fierce, or over 
the flame of a candle, at a diſtance proportionable to 
the heat it requires (which experience only can di- 
rect), and watch it very carefully till I diſcover the 


ſaline particles beginning to gather and look white, or 


of ſome other colour, at the extremities of the edges. 
Then (having adjuſted the microſcope before-hand for 


its reception, armed with the fourth plaſs, which is the 
fitteſt for moſt of thoſe experiments), I place it under 


my eye, and bring it exactly to the focus of the mag- 
nifier ; and, after running over the whole drop, I fix 
my attention on that fide where I obſerve any increaſe 


or puſhing forwards of cryſtalline matter from the cir- 


cumference towards the centre. 

« This motion is extremely ſlow at the beginning, 
unleſs the drop has been overheated, but quickens as 
the water evaporates; and, in many kinds, towards 
the concluſion, produces configurations with a ſwift- 
neſs inconceivable, compoſed of an infinity of parts, 
which are adjuſted to each other with an elegance, 
regularity, and order, beyond what the exacteſt pen- 
cil in the world, guided by the ruler and com paſſes, 


can ever equal, or the moſt luxuriant imagination 


fancy. 


4 D 2 © When 


Cryſtalſiza- 
tion. 
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«© When this action once begins, the eye cannot be 
taken off, even for a moment, without loling ſome- 
thing worth obſervation : for the figures alter every 
inſtant till the whole proceſs is over ; and, in many 
ſorts, after all ſeems at an end, new forms ariſe dit- 
ferent entirely from any that appeared before, and 
which probably arc owing to ſome ſmall quantity of 
ſalt of another kind, which the other ſeparates from, 
and leaves to act after iifelf has done: and in ſome 
ſubjects, three or four different ſorts are obleryable, 
few or none of them being ſimple aud homogeneous, 
« When the coutigurations are fully formed, and 
all the water evaporated, moſt Kinds of them are ſoon 
deſtroyed again by the moiſture or action of the air 
upon them ; their points and angles loſe their ſharp- 
ncls, become uneven and defaced, and moulder, as it 
were, away, But ſome few are permanent, and be- 
ing incloſcd between glailes, may be preſcrved months, 


or cven years, entertaining objects for the microſcope. 


of the mi- 
oroſcopical 
cryſtal. of 
various 
falts. 


3 -< 
Deſcription 


ſalt-petre, 


It happens oftentimes that a drop of ſaline ſolu- 
tion can hardly be ſpread on the flip of glaſs, by rea- 


ſon of the glaſs's ſmoothneſs, but breaks into little glo- 
bules, as it would do if the ſurface were greaſy : this 


was very troubleſome, till I found a way of prevent- 
ing it, by rubbing the broken drop with my finger 
over the glaſs, ſo as to leave the ſurface ſmeared with 
it; on which ſmeared place, when oy another drop 
of the ſolution may be ſpread very caſily in what form 
one pleaſcs. +. | 

« [t likewiſe ſometimes happens, that when a heat- 
ed drop is placed properly enough for examination, 
the obſcrver finds he can diſtinguiſh nothing: which 
is owing to ſaline (teams that, riſing from the drop, co- 


ver and obſcure the object-glaſs, and therefore muſt 


immediately be wiped away with a ſoft cloth or lea- 
ther. RY ; 

In all examinations by the microſcope of ſaline 
ſolutions, even though made in the day-time, I always 
employ the light of a candle, and adviſe every obſer- 
ver to do ſo likewiſe : for the configurations being ex- 
ceedingly tranſparent, are rendered much more diſtin- 
guilhable by the brown light a candle aftords, than by 
the more white and tranſparent day-light; and be- 


ſides, eicher by moving the candle or turning the mi- 


croſcope, ſuch light may be varied or dirccted juſt as 
the object requires.“ 

In this manner were produced the beautiful cryſtal- 
lizations repreſented Plate CLII. They are vaſtly 
different from ſuch cryſtals of the ſame ſalts as are 
obtained by the common proceſſes; but Mr Baker aſ- 
lures us they are no leſs conſtant and invariable than 
they, and that he has repeated the experiments a great 


number of times with the ſame ſucceſs, 


Fig. 1. ſhows the microſcopical cryſtals of zitre or 
Theſe ſhoot from the edges, with very 
little heat, into flattiſh figures of various 8 ex- 
ceedingly tranſparent, and with ſtraight and parallel 
ſides. They are ſhown in their different degrees of 
progreſſion at the letters a, b, c, d, e; where a repre- 
ſents how they firſt begin. After numbers of theſe 
arc formed, they will often diſſolve under the eye, and 
diſappear entirely; but if one waits a little, new ſhoots 
will puſh out, and the proceſs go on afreſh, Theſe 


_ firſt bgures ſometimes enlarge only without altering 


— 
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their ſhapes, and ſometimes form in ſuch ſort as the Cryftalliza- 


drop reprelents ; but if the heat has been too great, 
they ſhoot haſtily into ramifications very numerous 
aud beautiful, but very difficult to be drawn ; aud 
which Mr Baker therefore did not attempt. There 
ſcems all the while a violent agitatien in the fluid, and 
moſt commonly, towards the conclution, a few octae- 
dra (compoſed of eight triangular planes, or two qua- 


drangular pyramids, joined baſe to bale) make their 
appearance, | 


2. Blue vitriol, produces cryſtals round the edges, 
very ſhort at the beginning, but increating gradu- 


ally, as repreſented at the figures 1, 2, 3, Which de- 
note their difference of ſorm, and the progreſs of their 
growth, Theſe cryſtalline ſhoots are ſolid, regular, 


tranſparent, and reflect the light very beautitully from 


their poliſhed ſides and angles. As the watery part 
cvaporates, numbers of long ſlender bodics like hairs 
are ſcen here and there, ſome lying fide by fide, or 
croſſing each other as at 4, others forming ſtar-like 
figures with many radiations (5, 5). This ſalt ſhoots but 
lowly, and therefore requires patience, At laſt the 
true cryſtals begin io appear com monl/ in the middle 
of the drop, and are very prettily branched, as at 6. 
3. Diſtilled verdigris, diilolved as above directed, 
and immediately applicd to the microſcope, ſlows a- 
bundance of the regular figures, 1, 2, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7: 
but if the ſolution is ſuftered ro flaud for a tew hours, 
and a drop of it is then heated over the fire on a flip 
of glaſs, till it begins to concrete about the ſides, and 


then examined, ſharp-pointed, ſolid, figures, biſccted 


by a line cut through the middle, trom which they are 
cut away toward the edges, begin to appear, and 
ſhooting forwards (1, 1, 1). Theſe figures are often 
ſtriated very preitily trom the middle line to the edges 
obliquely (2, 2) ; and frequently they ariſc in cluſters ; 
and ſhooting from a centre (3, 3). Theſe figures are 
a long time in growing ; and whilſt they are doing 
ſo, regular cryſtals appear forming in ſeveral parts 
of the drop, of the moſt lovely emerald colour, and 


reflecting the light from their ſides and angles, which 


are moſt exactly diſpoſed, and finely poliſhed. No 
cry ſtals are formed in the middle till the water is 
nearly evaporated ; and then they begin to form ha- 
ſtily, for which reaſon they muſt be carefully atten d— 
ed, Their common figurcs reſembles two long // crof- 


ſing each other in an angle of about 609, and i! ootin 
, 8 


branches every way : each of which again protrudes 
other branches from one and ſometimes from both, its 


tides; making together an appearance like {our leaves 


of fern conjoined by their ſtalks (5, 5). Separate 
cluſters of the ſame ſharp pointed figures, as thule at 


the edges of the drop, are alſo formed in the middle 


of it (6). Sometimes alſo they put on another form 
like the leaves of dandelion (7). Very bcautiful fi- 
gures are likewiſe produced by a kind of combination 
of ſharp points and branches (8, 8). All theſe cry- 
ſtals are of a moſt beautiful green Eolour, but deeper 
or lighter according to the time of their production. 
The deepeſt are conſtantly produced firſt, aud the 
paler ones afterwards, Towards the end of the pro- 
ceſs ſome circular figures are formed, extremely thin, 
and fo lightly tinged, with green lines radiating from 
a centre, as to be almoſt colourleſs (9, 9). When all 
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appear frequently ſcattered here and there throughout 
the drop, like thoſe of blue vitriol already deſcribed. 
4. Alum. The microſcopical cryſtals of this ſalt 
prove more or leſs perfect according to the ſtrength 
of the ſolution and the degree of heat employed. in 
making the experiment, The ſolution of alum, how- 
ever ſaturated with the ſalt, will not be found over- 
ſtrong after ſtanding ſome days; for in that time 
many cryſtals will have formed in it. This ſeparation 
will often leave the remainder too weak for the pur- 
poſe ; but by holding the vial over, or near the fire, 
the cryſtals will again diſſolve. After it has ſtood about 
half an hour it may then be uſed. The drop put on 
the glaſs and properly heated, exhibits commonly at 
| firſt a dark cloud which appears in motion ſomewhere 
near the edge, and runs pretty ſwiftly both to the 
right and left, until it is cither ſtopped by the inter- 
vention of regular cryſtals, or elſe it procceds both 
ways at once, till having ſurrounded the whole drop, 
the two ends raſh together, and join into one (a, a), 
This cloudy part, which ſeems to be violently agitated 
while it is running round, appears on a ſtrict examina- 
tion to conſiſt of ſalts, ſhot into long and rey ſlender 
lines, much finer than the ſmalleſt hair, croſſing each 
other at right angles. As they go along, rows of ſolid 
_ cryſtals are produced from their internal edges. Theſe 
are compoſed of many oblique plain ſides (6, 5), and 
which have all a tendency towards the figures of the 
regular cryſtals to be deſcribed preſently. But it fre- 
quently happens, that, in ſome parts of the drop, many 
minute and circular figures are ſeen, riſin 
little diſtances from the edge, which enlarging them- 
ſelves continually, appear at laſt of a ſtar-like form 
(c, c). The cryitals in the middle ſeldom appear till 
the fluid ſeems almoſt wholly evaporated ; when, on a 
ſudden, many ſtraight lines appear puſhing forwards, 
whoſe ſides or edges are jagged, and trom which o- 
ther ſimilar ſtraight and jagged lines ſhoot out at right 
angles with the firſt. "Thc again have other hall 
ones of the ſame kind ſhooting out likewiſe from theme 
ſelves, and compole altogether a molt beantiful and 
elegant configuration (D). Each of theſe lines increa- 
ſing in breadth towards its cad, appears foinewhat 
club-headed (e, e, e). Sometimes, inftead of ſeiiding 
branches from their tides, many of theſe lines rilc pa- 


rallel to cach other, reſembling a kind of pallifadoe, 


and having numberleſs minute traaſverſe lines running 
between them (F). 


heat and right management, is he dark ground work 
It conliſts of an infinity of parallel lines, having 
others croſſing them at right angles, and producing a 
variety ſcarce conccivable from lines diſpoicd in no o- 
ther manner: the direction of the lines ( which are cx- 
quiſitely ſtraight and delicate) being {o frequently and 
differently changed, that one would think it the reſalt 
of long ſtudy and contrivance, During the tine this 
ground work is framing, certain lucid points preſent 
themſelves to view moſt commonly on one ide. Theſe 


grow continually larger, with radiatious from a centre, 


and become ſtar-like figitres as before mentioned. 
Some of them ſend out long tails, which give them the 
appearance of comets : and at the end of all, a dark 


lineation in various directions darts frequently through, 
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Cryſtalliza- ſeems in a manner over, bundles of hair-like bodies 


at lome 


But che mott wonderful part of 
all, though not producible without an exact degree of 
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and occupies all or moſt of the ſpaces between them, Cryftalliza-. 


making thereby no ill repreſentation, when viewed by 
candle-light, of a dark ſky, illuminated with lars and 
comets, The regular cryſtals are often formed in the 
ſame drop with the others (/). 


5. Borax. If a drop of ſolution of borax is held 


too Jong over the fire, it hardens on the ſlip of glaſs 


in ſuch a manner that no cryſtals can appear. The 
beſt method is to give it a briſk heat for about a ſe- 
cond, and then applying it to the microſcope, the 
cryſtals will quickly form themſclves as repreſented in 
the figure, | 

6. Sal ammoniac begins with ſhooting from the edges 
great numbers of ſharp, but thick and broad, ſpiculæ; 
from whoſe ſides are protruded, as they riſe, many o- 


thers of the ſame ſhape, but very ſhort ; parallel to 
each other, but perpendicular to their main ſtem (1). 


Theſe ſpiculæ arrange themſelves in all directions; 
but for the moſt part obliquely to the plane from 
whence they riſe, and many are frequently ſeen pa- 


rallel to one another (1, 1). As they continue to 
puſh forwards, which they do without increaſing much. 


in breadth, ſome ſhoot from them the ſmall ſpiculæ 


only (2); others divide in a ſingular manner by the 


ſplitting of the ſtem (3) ; and others branch out into 


ſmaller ramifications (4).. Before the middle of the 
drop begins to ſhoot, ſeyeral exceedingly minute bo- 
dies may be diſcerned at the bottom of the fluid. 


Theſe in a little while riſe to the top, and ſoon diſtin- 
guiſh their ſhape as at (5). Their growth is very 


quick, and for ſome time pretty equal ; but at laſt 
ſome branch pets the better of the reit, and forms the- 
The other. branches enlarge but little af-. 


figure (6). 
ter this, all the attraction ſecming to be lodged in 


that one that firſt began to lengthen ; and from this, 


more branches being protruded, and they again pro- 


truding others, the whole appears as at (8). It is not 


uncommon to ſce in the middle of the drop ſome cry- 
Hals, where, inſtcad of the ſtraight ſtems above deſcri- 
bed, there is formed a kind of zig-zag, with ſpiculæ 


Tike thoſe in the other figures (7). 
7. Salt of Lead, or ſaccharum ſaturni. A little of 


this ſalt diflolyed in hot water, which it immediately 


renders milky, after ſtanding a quarter of an hour to. 


ſubſide, is in a fit condition for an examination by the 
microſcope. 
glaſs, and held over the fire to put the particles in 
action, will be ſeen forming round the edge a pretty 


cven and regular border of a clear and tranſparent 
film or glewy ſubſtance (a 44 4); which if too ſudden 


and violent a heat be given, runs over the whole arca 
of the drop, and hardens ſo on the plaſs as not to be 
got off Without great difficulty. But if a moderate 
warmth be made uſe of, which likewiſe muſt nor be 
too long continued, this border proceeds only a little 
way into the drop, with a kind of radiated figure 
compoſed of fine lines, or rather bundles of lines, be- 
ginning from the centres in the interior edge of the 
border, and ſpreading out at nearly, equal diſtances 


from each other every way, towards the exterior 


050). 


From the ſame centres are produced aſter- 


wards a radiation inwards, compoſed of parallelograms 


of different lengths and breadths; from one, and 


ſometimes both the angles of theſe, are frequemily - 
ſcen ſhootings ſo exceedingly ſlender, that they are 
Pre: 


A drop of it then applied on a flip of 


tion. 
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tical line, The extremitics of the parallelograms are 
generally caſt off at right angles ; but they are ſome- 
times alſo ſcen oblique (c 5 Ceutres with the like 
radii iſſuing from them, and ſome of the glutinous mat- 
ter for their root, are ſometimes formed in the drop, 
entircly detached from the edges; and in theſe it is 
very frequent to find a kind of ſecondary radii pro- 
ceeding from ſome of the primary ones ; and others 
from them again to a great number of pradations, 
forming thereby a very pretty figure (D). 

9. Salt of Tin, produces at the edges of the drop a 
number of octacdra, partly tranſparent, ſtanding on 
long necks, at ſmall diſtances from cach other, with 
angular ſhoots between them (44). At the ſame 
time, ſolid and regular opaque cubes will be ſcen form- 
ing themſelves in other parts of the drop (45). In 
the middle of the ſame drop, and in ſeveral other parts 
of it, very different figures will alſo be formed; parti- 
cularly great numbers of flat, thin, tranſparent, hex- 
angular bodies (cc c) ; ſome among which are thicker 

(4) „and a few appear more ſolid, and with fix floping 
| tides riſing to a point, as if cut and poliſhed (4). The 
figure (/ is compoſed of two high pyramids united 
2t their baſe, Some in this kind of form are found 
truncated at one of their ends, and others at both. Se- 
veral of the hexagonal bodies may be obſerved with 
lloping ſides, forming a ſmooth, triangular, riling 
plane, whoſe angles point to three intermediate ſides 
of the hexagon (g). 

9. Epſom Salt, begins to ſhoot from the edge in 
jagged figures (a). From other parts differently fi- 
pared cryſtals extend themſelves towards the middle, 
ſome of which have fine lines proceeding from both 
ſides of a main ſtem, in an oblique direction; thoſe on 
one ſide ſhooting upwards in an angle of about 60, and 
thoſe on the other downwards in the ſame obliquity 
(cf). Others produce jags from their ſides nearly 
perpendicular to the main ſtem, thereby formin fi- 
gurcs that reſemble ſome ſpecies of the polipody 65 ; 
bat in others the jags are ſhorter (4). Now and then 
one of the main ſtems continues ſhooting to a conſi— 
derable length, without any branchings from the ſides; 
but at laſt ſends out two branches from its extremity 
(g). Sometimes a figure is prodiced having many 
tine and minute lines radiating from a centre (5). 
The laſt ſhootings in the middle of the drop (/) are 
not unlike the frame-work of the flooring or roofing 
of a houſe, but with the angles oblique : and ſome- 
times a form of another kind preſents itlelf 03 

10. Scarborough Salt, begins to ſhoot from the edges: 
firſt of all in portions of quadrilateral figures, much 
reſembling thoſe of common ſalt ; but two of their 
angles, inſtead of go, are about 100% They ſhoot 
in great numbers round the borders of the drop, ha- 
ving their (ids as nearly parallel to one another as the 
hyure of the drop will allow : ſome proceed but a lit— 
tle way, others farther, before they renew the {hoot 
(aa). In ſome places they appear more pointed and 
longer (5) ; and ſometimes, inſtead of the diagonal, 
one of the ſides is ſeen towards the edge, and the o- 
ther ſhooti'22 into the middle (c). The middle cryſ- 
tals (%%%) ſeem to be of the vitriolic kind. 

11. C/auber's Salt, produces ramifications from the 
fide of the drop, like the growth of minute plants, but 
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extremely tranſparent and elegant (c). Some of them, Cryſtallizæ 


however, begin to ſhoot from a centre at ſome diſ- 
tance from the edge, and protrude branches from that 
centre in a contrary direction (5), Sometimes they 
ſhoot from one, and ſometimes from more ſides of the 
central point in different varieties (4). Other figures 
arc produced from different parts of the edge of the 
drop (a, /, e); but the moſt remarkable and beautiful 
cryſtallization torms Jaſt of all near the middle of the 
drop. It is compoſed of a number of lines proceeding 
from one another at right angles with trauſparent 
ſpaces and diviſions running between them, appear- 
ing altogether like ſtreets, alleys, aud ſquares, (g g). 
W hen this cryſtallization begins, it forms with great 
rapidity, affording the obſerver a very agreeable en- 
tertainment: but its beauty is of very ſhort duration: 
in a tew moments it diſolves and vaniſhes like melt 
ed ice, which renders the drawing of it very diffi- 
cult 55 | 

12. Salt of Jeſuits bark, The few ſhootings which 
the ſalt produces at the edge of the drop aic cf no re- 
gular figure (a). The wholc area becomes quickly 
hlled with great numbers of rhombi, of different ſizes, 
extremely thin and trauſparent (5). Some of theſe 
enlarge greatly and acquire a contiderable thickneſs, 
forming themſelves into ſolids of many ſides, (c, c). 
Near the concluſion ſome cryſtals of ſca- ſalt are form- 
ed (dd), and likewiſe a few odd triangular figures (e). 

13. Salt of Liquorice, begins ſhooting from the edge 

with a ſort of rhombic ſpiculæ (a). Some eee | 
ed figures like thoſe of vitriol commonly appear, but 
moulder away before their ramifications are completed, 
leaving only their ſtamina behind (45). The middle 
of the drop is uſually overſpread with great numbers of 


parallelograms, ſome exceedingly tranſparent, being 


mere planes ; Yrs ſometimes one, ſometimes more, 
of the angles canted in ſuch a manner as to produce 
pentagonal, hexagonal, and other figures. Others 
have much thickneſs, and form parallelopipedsor priſms 
(e). Some of the plane figures now and then pro- 
trude an irregular Kind of ſhooting which appears very 
pretty (4). 

14. Salt of Wormwood, The firſt ſhootings of this 
ſalt from the edges of the drop appear of a conſider- 
able thickneſs in proportion to their length: their ſides 
are decply and ſharply jagged or indented, being 
made up of many ſomewhat obtuſe angles, and their 
ends pojnted with angles of the ſame kind Wh But 
other ſhoots frequently branch out from theſe original 


ones, and they again ſend forth others, making alto- 


gether a very pretty appearance (6), The cryſlals 


of this ſalt are very different from each other, contiſt- 


ing of ſquares, rhombi, parallcloyrams, &c. (c). | 
15. Salt of Tobacco. It a moderate degree of heat 

is given to a ſolution of this ſalt its firſt ſhootings will 

be from the edges of the drop, in lender tapering fi- 


gures, ending with very (harp points, but at conſider- 


able diftances from one another. Along with theſe 
are formed other cryſtals, nearly of the ſame kind, 
but entirely detached, and farther within the drop, 
having the thicker ends towards the centre of the 
drop, and the ſharp points turned towards its edge 
(a). When a little more heat has been given, other 
ſpiculæ are produced from the edge, whoſe ends 
ſpread on either ſide, and then terminate in a point; 


and 


xag, With a line drawn through its middle 
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cryſtals, placed alternately ſo as to repreſent a zig- 
0 The 
regular cryſtals are produced in the middle of the 
drop, and are either hexagons or rhombi (c). When 
the moiſture is nearly exhaled, there are ſometimes 
ſcen to ſhoot from, or rather under the ſpiculz, upon 
the plane of the glaſs, a repreſentation of leaves very 
ſmall at their firſt appearance, but gradually increaſing 
(4). A violent agitation may be diſcoyered in the 
fluid by the firſt magnifier during the whole proceſs : 
but eſpecially at the beginning, and extremely minute 
cryſtals riſing from the bottom. 3 
16. Salt of Hartſhoru. On the application of a ve- 
ry ſmall degree of heat, ſalt of hartſhorn ſhoots near 
the edges of the drop into ſolid figures ſomewhat re- 
ſembling razors or lancets, where the blade turns into 
the handle by a claſp (4). The cryſtals of this ſalt are 
produced with great velocity, and are ſumewhat 0- 


Paque, ſhooting from the edges of the drop, on both 


ſides a main ſtem, and with a kind of regularity, rug- 
ged branches like thoſe of ſome ſorts of coral (a 5, 
But ſometimes, inſtead of theſe branches, ſharp ſpicu- 
lz, ſome plain, and others jagged, are protruded to a 
conſiderable depth on one (ide only (5). As the fluid 
exhales, ſome one of the branching figures generally 
extends to a great length, goers on one ſide ſhoots 
that are rugged and irregular, and on the other cu- 
rions regular branches reſembling thoſe of ſome plant 
.. 

5 7. Salt of Urine, ſhoots from the edges of the drop 
in long parallelograms like nitre (4a). But in other 


places, along the ſides of the drop ſolid angles are 


formed, that ſeem to be the radiments of common 
ſalt (5). Some of the parallelograms increaſe much 
in ſize, and ſpread themſelves in the middle, fo as 
ro change their firſt figure, and become three or four 
times bigger than the reſt: and theſe have a dividing 
line that runs through their whole length from end to 
end, whence iſſue other ſhort lines at {mall diſtances, 
oppoſite to one another; all pointing with the ſame 
degree of obliquity towards the baſe (cc). 
theſe enlarged figures, ſome few ſhoot ſtill forward 
and tapering towards a point, bnt, before they form 
one, {well again, and begin as it were anew; and 
thus they proceed ſeveral times before their figure is 
quite finiſhed (aa). The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, are 
the regular cryſtals of this ſalt when it is allowed to 
diſſolve in the air, and no heat at all is given. 

18. Rheum, or the clear liquor which diſtills from 
the noſtrils when people catch cold, is ſtrongly ſatura- 
ted with ſalt. A drop of it on a lip of glaſs will ſoon 
cryſtallize in a beautiful manner, either with or with- 


out heat ; bat if heated to about the warmth of the 


blood, and when viewed through the miſcrope, many 
loci! points will be ſeen riſing and increaſing graduaily, 
till their form is ſhown to be quadrangular, with two 
tranſparent diagonals eroſſing each other (4d). Theſe 
diagonals hoot ſoon after far beyond the ſquare, pro- 


trading other lines at right angles from their ſides ; and 


thus they go on to form the moſt elegant and beautiful 

cryſtals (, cc). When a drop of thei is ſet to 

cryſtallize without any heat, inſtead of branched eryſ- 

tals over the whole area, ſich are formed only in the 

middle ; but, about the edges, plant-like figures are 
> 
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Cryftalliza- and which have all along their ſides triangular pointed 


aA). 


Among 
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produced ſhooting ſeveral tems from one point, and Cryſlalliza- 


reſembling a kind of ſea-moſs (E). | 

19. Camphire, though inſoluble in water, diſſolves very 
readily in ſpirit of wine. A drop of this ſolution 
ſpread upon a llip of glaſs cryſtallizes inſtantly in the 
beautiful manner repreſented in the figure, 

20. Manna caſily diſſolves in water, and a drop of 
the ſolution is a very pretty object. Its firſt thootings 
are radiations from points at the very edge of the 
drop : the radiating lines ſeem opaque, but are very 
(lender (aaa). Amongſt theſe ariſe many minute 
tranſparent columns, whouſe ends grow wider gradual- 
ly as they extend inlength, and terminate atJaſt with 
ſome degree of obliquity (5). Some few figures ra- 
diating from a centre every way, and circumſcribed 
by an outline, are produced within the drop (4 4). 
But the moſt ſurpriſing and elegant configuration is 
compoſed of many cluſters of radiations ſhooting one 


tion. 
— — 


from another over great part of the drop, and ma- 


king all together a figure not unlike a certain very 

beautiful ſea-plant (C). : | 5 
The phenomena of cryſtallization have much engaged 

the attention of modern chemiſts, and a vaſt number of 


experiments has been made with a view to determine 


exactly the different figures aſſumed by falts in paſſing 


* 


from a fluid to a ſolid form. It does not, however, ap- Exceſſive 

pear, from all that has yet been done, that any certain variety in 
rule can be laid down in theſe caſes, as the figure of ſaline the forms 
cryſtals may be varied by the ſlighteſt circumitances, of cryſtals, 


Thus, ſal ammoniac, when prepared by a mixture of 
pure volatile alkali with ſpirit of ſalt, ſhoots into 
cryſtals reſembling feathers ; but if, inſtead of a pure 
alkali, we make uſe of one juſt diſtilled from bones, 
and containing a great quantity of animal oil, we ſhall, 
after ſome cryſtallizations of the feathery kind, obtain 
the very ſame ſalt inthe form of cubes. , 
Such ſalts as are ſublimeable cryſtallize not only in 
the aqueous way by ſolution and evaporation, but alſo 
by ſublimation ; and the difference betwixt the figures 
of theſe cryſtals is often very remarkable. Thus ſal 


ammoniac by ſublimation never exhibits any appear- 
ance of feathery cryſtals, but always forms cubes or 
parallelopipeds. This method of cry ſtallizing falts by 
ſublimation has not as yet been inveſtigated by che- 
miſts: nor indeed does the ſubject ſeem capable of in- 


veſtigation without much trouble; as the leaſt aug- 
mentation of the heat beyond the proper degree would 


make the cryſtals run into a ſolid cake, while a dimi- 


nution of it would cauſe them fall into powder, 
aqueous ſolutions, too, the circumſtances which de- 
termine the ſhapes of the cryſtals are innumerable ; and 


the liquor, nay, the quantity of liquor itſelf, and the 
various conſtitutions of the atmoſphere at the time of 
cryſtallization, often occaſion ſuch differences as ſeem 
quite unaccountable and ſurpriſing, 800 


In 


the degrees of heat, the quantity of ſalt contained in 


Mr Bergman has given a diſſertation on the various Mr Berg- 
forms of cryſtals ; which, he obſerves, always reſemble man's ac- 


geometrical figures more or leſs regular. 
ty at firſt appears infinite; but by a careful examina- 


tion it will be fonnd, that a great number of cryſtals, 
ſeeminply very different from each other, may be pro- 


duced by the combination of a ſmall number of origi- 
nal figures, which therefore he thinks may be called 
primitive. On this principle he explains the formation 

| 0 


— 


Their varic- count of 


their ſor- 
mation. 
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crylalliaa· of the cryſtalline gems as well as ſalts; and the reſults 


of his obſervations are as follow. | 

I, One of the primitive forms is that named by our 
author ſpathaceous ; aud theſe, he ſays, properly agglu- 
tinated, may form the great variety of dillinilar bodies 
found among cryſtals, 

In the calcarcous ſpar we find a combination of 


ſchoerlace- rhombi, whoſe obtuſe angles contain 101; degrees, 
ous cryſlal. and the acute 787. By a combination of theſe is 


formed the calcarcous ſpar, which appears in the form 
of a teſſera or oblique parallelopiped; but by other 
combinations of the ſame planes, cryſtals n 
of the moſt oppoſite forms may be generated. Thus, 
for the formation of an hexaedral priſm, conſiſting of ſix 
equal and ſimilar parallelograms terminating at both 
ends in three rhombi which form a ſolid angle, we have 


only to ſuppoſc a continual addition of rhombi equal, _ 


{imilar, aud parallel to the oblique parallelopiped or 
_ cryſtal of the calcareons ſpar. Thus, ſuppoſe the ſi- 
gure ABCD#{hg. 1.) to repreſent a nucleus of the 


kind juſt mentioned, the axis of which paſſes through | 


the two oppoſite angles BE; it is evident, that by a 
continual application of rhombi, ſuch as FG, HI, &c, 
to both ſides of the axis, we (hall at laſt produce the 
figure AB, fig. 2. and which repreſents the hexae- 
dral priſm required. This kind of cryſtal, our author 
tells us, belongs chiefly to the ſtones called /choer/s, 
and is therefore called the ſchoer/ac:ons form. It be- 
longs likewiſe to ſome others of the calcareous tribe. 


Garnetery- From the ſchoerlaceous cryſtal that of the garnet is 


eaſily produced by a ſtoppage of the accumulation of 


the planes as ſoon as the ſides of the priſm have acqui- 


red a rhomboidal figure. Thus a complete dodecahe- 
dron is formed, which 1s always the figure of the gar- 
net when perfect. | 4 
The figure of the garnet is eaſily changed into ano- 
ther, frequently aſſumed by the hy acinth, by the regular 
application of equal and ſimilar rhombi to each of the 
ſolid angles, which angles are formed by four planes. 
The garnet, when complete, has ſix angles compoſed of 
four planes, and eight with three. The formation of 
this kind of cryſta) will be underſtoood from an inſpec- 
tion of fig. 3. In this operation the four rhombi are 
changed inte an equal number of oblong hexagons ; 
L HAB into L HhabB: and fo of the other 
rhombi repreſented by the different letters of the 
figure. ; 

In ſome caſes the original planes decreaſe according 
to a certain law; and this, from whatever cauſe it may 
ariſe, muſt neceſſarily change the appearance of the 
terminating planes, and occaſionally either augment 
or diminiſh their number. Thus, inſtead of a priſm, 
we ſhall have a donble pyramid, one tending upwards 
and other downwards, as will be eaſily underſtood 
from what has been already ſaid. This is the form aſ- 
ſumed by the calcareons cryſtals commonly called pig- 
tooth by the miners. 

If the decrealing ſeries of rhombi is ſtopped before 
they vaniſh ultimately in a point, the formation of 
truncated pyramids, of which many examples are to 


be met with in the mineral kingdom, muſt neceſſarily 


take place. In caſes of this kind, it is eaſy to ſee wh 
the pyramids, if ſtruck in one direction, will break 
over ſmoothly and eaſily, but not in another. 


o—— 


remains the ſame. 


It is not uncommon to find the original cryſtals Cryftallizs. 
themſclves imperfect ; in which caſe the large cryſtals, tion. 
formed by combining them together, muſt deviate 
more or Jeſs from the perfect form. Thus, let p,;.;. 
ABCDEFG (fig 4. ) repreſent the three rhombi from a per- 
which conſtitute the apex of a perfect ſchoerlaccous fed cryſtal. 
cryſtal ; and let us next ſappoſe the rhombus A G trun- line form. 
cated in the direction of the line a b, C G along cd, 
and EG along ef. Thus, the regular hexagonal fi- 
gure of the priſm ABCDEF will be changed into 
an irregular one ab cd Def F, conſiſting of nine un- 
equal ſides, whole apex is compoſed of three irregular 
pentagons, 40 BGF, D CB, andefFGD. The 
rough tourmalins of Tyrol and Ceylon particularly aſ- 
ſume this form, though it ſometimes belongs to bodies 
both of the calcareous and ſchoerlaceous kind, 1 

Triangular cryſtals may be ſuppoſcd to ariſe from Triangulae 
thoſe of the pentagonal kind; it being obvious, that eryſtals, 
the periphery of a pentagon, as 46 BGF, approaches | 
more nearly to a triangle in proportion as the diſtance 
between ab and B F grows leſs: and when theſe di- 
ſtances vaniſh entirely, a triagonal priſm is formed, 
terminated by three triangles : if the cutting line a 6 
approach ſtill nearer to the centre G, the form ſtill 


2 
Let us now ſuppoſe, that the garnet cryſtal, whoſe Varietieaed 

ſhape is repreſented fig. 5. inſtead of complete rhombi, the garnet 

has others accumulated about its axis, whoſe three ex- eryſtal. 

ternal angles are truncated ; or, which is the ſame 

thing, if the longitudinal margins of the priſm be cut by 

planes parallel to the axis, cryſtals will be formed, whoſe 

ſhape is repreſented by the ſmall letters in the figure, 

Calcareous cryſtals are ſometimes found of this ſhape ; 

but generally ſo low, that e nearly coincides with a, c 

with 4, &c. and hence the pentagon a 5 c de becomes 

almoſt of a triangular figure, which has been attributed 

to theſe cryſtals by ſome authors who did not under- 

ſtand their true origin. The pyritaceous cryſtals ſome- 

times afford inſtances of this kind complete. Some- 

times the garnet conſiſts of 24 ſides, by having all the 

margins truncated ; a change which may caſily be 

nnderſtood from what has been already mentioned, 

If the interſection c of the planes e 6 and or fall 

without the plane B G, a figure of a very different 

kind will be generated. | 14 
Sometimes the hyacinthine cryſtal aſſumes the cru- Cruciform 

ciform appearance ABCDEFGHIK LM, fig. 6, byacin- 

Here the apex is at C, the figure A BC 5 ca being all thine cry- 

in the ſame inclined plane, which is the caſe with the *** 

other three homologous figures. Now, in order to 

inveſtigate the formation of theſe cryſtals, let us ſup- 

poſe the rhombi CO, CP, and CQ, to be comple- 

ted, which to an eye placed in the high axis C, will 

appear like as many ſquares ſituated in the ſubja- 

cent plane, Thus we may underſtand the formation 

of the cryſtals of granite as well as of the hyacinth, 

The former may be ſuppoſed a quadrangular priſm 

compoſed of four rhombi, touching one another only 

at their apices, and terminated at each end by four 

rhombi meeting at the apex. When this form is a 

little protracted, or augmented by applying to the 

apices, ſimilar and equal planes, it besomes that of the 

hyacinth ; whence the pranite cryſtal may be called 

the rudiment of the byaciuth alſo, The variety here 


mentioned 
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llizz- mentioned, of hyacinthine cryſtals, is met with in the 
tion. Hartz mines. Mr Ehrhart ſays, that they are of a ſi - 
———— liccons, and not of a calcareous, nature. 1 
Ocher wee If planes ſimilar to one another, but diſſimilar to 
rictics of the fandamental ones, be added, a vaſt variety of 
the forms ſhapes may be produced, of which it is needleſs to 
of cryſtals. give more examples at preſent, Our author appeals 
to experience for the truth of it; and aſſerts, that the 
looſe texture of calcareous cryſtals will clearly ſhow 
their conſtruction, if carefully and completely broken. 
The harder cryſtals can ſcarcely be broken in ſuch a 
manner as to ſhow their ſtructure ; but the ſchoerls diſ- 


ſelyes to be compoſed of laminæ. 

« Finally (ſays Mr Bergman), we may add one 
particular coſervation concerning priſmatic and hexa- 
gonal calcareous cryſtals truncated perpendicularly ; 
ſuch ſometimes occur, and they cannot derive their 
origin, in the manner above deſcribed, from the ſpa- 


nal priſms be generated. What, then, is the cauſe 
which deſtroys their apices? I confeſs this to be a 
queſtion which I am wholly unable to anſwer, unleſs 
we may aiſime an accumulation of planes more and 
more deficient around the axis. We may from hence 
conclude, that ſomething unuſual occurs ; as the trun- 
cated extremity is opaque, while the reit of the priſm 
is tranſparent ; but the upper hexagonal ſection is 
ſmooth and poliſhed.“ 

On the whole, our author obſerves, that the greateſt 
varieties may occur in the figures of cryſtals, though 


ecous form, and the ſabſtance of all may be ultimately 
the ſame ; whence we ſhould be induced to put but 
little confidence in the figure. If, then, (ſays he), 
this teſt, which undoubtedly is the moſt remarkable ſo 
far as externals reach, is of ſo little uſe, of what value 

cau the others be? and with what ſucceſs can we hope 
to form a ſyſtem of mineralogy upon ſach diſtinctions ? 
External criteria ſhould certainly not be neglected, but 
he who truſts implicitly to them deceives himſelf.” 

II. From a conſideration of the larger lamellæ of 
which cryſtals are compoſed, our author naturally pro- 
16 cäeeds to an inveſtigation of their ſmaller conſtituent 
Of the mi- parts. Here he is of opinion, that the different ex- 


ſtituent 
parts of 
ery(tals, 


their mechanical elements. 
curs, Whether thoſe very minute molecules, which 
may, as it were, be called the famina of cryſtals, be 
naturally poſſeſſed of a determinate angular figure, or 
whether they acquire it by cryſtallization? In anſwer 
to this, he mentions the following facts, which he 
has had an opportunity of obſerving himſelf. 

1. If the ſmall particles v hich ſeparate from lime- 
water, when expoſed to the air, be inſpected with a 
microſcope, they will be found ſpathaceous. 

2. The greater ſpathons teſſeræ, when accurately 
examined, are frequently found with ſtriæ running di- 
a zonally, ſuch as often appear in ſaline cryſtals, by 
which their internal ſtracture is diſcovered. 

3. The cubes of common ſalt not only exhibit 
diagonal ſtriæ, but frequently, upon each ſide, ſhow 
ſquares parallel to the external ſnrface, and gradually 
decreaſinz inwards (fig 7.), by which we diſcover 
heir internal ſtructure; for every cube is compoſed of 

Vol. V. | 
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cover it very plainly, and even the garnets ſhow them- | 


| thaceous particles, and by no other way can hexago- | 


all of them may be generated from thoſe of the ſpatha- 


nuic con- ternal appearance of all cryſtals is owing to varieties in 
A queſtion, however, oc- 


CRE 
ſix quadrangular hollow pyramids, joined by their Cryffalliza- 
apices and external ſurfaces ; each of theſe filled up tien. 
by others ſimilar, but gradually decreaſing, completes 
the form, By a due degree of evaporation, it is no 
difficult matter to obtain theſe pyramids ſeparate and 
diſtinct, as in fig. 8. or ſix of ſuch, either hollow, or 
more or leſs ſolid, joined round a centre. This is the 
whole courſe of the operation from beginning to end. 
This takes place in the ſalited vegetable alkali, or /a/ 
digeſtious Sylvii; in the cryſtallized luna cornea ; the 
galena or ſulphurated lead; and quadrangular nitre, 
which is of the ſpathaceous form, produces a ſimilar 
congeries of pyramids, and theſe al moſt equally diſtinct 
with the preceding cubic cryſtals. A ſolution of alum, 
upon evaporation, generally produces ſolid oftacdra ; 
but ſometimes alſo it exhibits hollow pyramids, and 
upon ſuch of them as are complete, the junctures arc 
very diſtinctly marked by conſpicuous lines, 

4. Sometimes, too, other ſalts indicate the ſame 
conſtruction by viſible diagonals. Fig. 9. repreſents a 
ſection of the hexagonal priſm formed by Rochelle ſalt. 
The arrangement of the internal particles of this ſalt 
cannot be known when the cryſtal is complete: but when 
it is formed on the bottom of the veſſel, as repreſented 


fig. 10. the lower ſide cannot be perfect; and this paral- 


lelogram exhibits two diagonals diſtinctly, as repreſented 
fig. 11. This is likewiſe the caſe with the ſalt extracted 
from human urine, called microco/91ic ſalt, Beſides, we 
ſhould obſerve of the vertical triangles, that they are al- 
ternately tranſparent and opaque in pairs; which plainly 
points out a difference in the lituation of their elements. 
Some cryſtals of nitre are alſo marked with diagonals ; 
a circumſtance which in others is generally concealed 
by the cloſe connection of the particles. 

5. „If we examine the hollow pyramid of common 
ſalt farther, we ſhall find it compoſed of four triangles, 
and each of theſe formed of threads parallel to the 


baſe ; which threads, upon accurate examination, are 


found to be nothing elſe than a ſeries of ſmall cubes: 
Therefore, although the above circumſtances ſeem 
plainly to point out the formation of all cryſtals from 
the union and coheſion of pyramids, whoſe ſides, be- 


ing different in form and magnitude, occaſion the dif- 


ferences of forms ; it yet remains uncertain whether 
the ſame internal ſtructure takes place in thoſe whoſe 
minuteneſs renders them totally inviſible ; and whether 
the primary ſtamina poſſeſs a determinate figure, or 


are compoſed by the union of many ſhapeleſs particles. 
We have long known, that the ſmalleſt concretions 


which are viſible by a wicroſcope poſſeſs a determined 
figure : but theſe are compounds. In the mean time, 
until this veil be removed in ſome meaſure at leaſt, we 
cannot avoid comparing the proceſs of cryſtallization 
with the congelation of water, | 
« While the watery particles are conereting, they 
exert a double tendency ; by one of which they are 
formed into ſpiculæ, by the other theſe ſpiculæ are 
ranged in ſuch a manner with reſpect to one another 
as to form angles of 60 degrees: from hence the va- 
ricries obſerved in the particles of ſnow may be caſily 
explained. The moſt ſimple figure is that where ſix 
equal radii diverge from a centre in the angle above- 
mentioned, as in fig. 12. The ſame angle will be 
preſerved if the extremities of theſe be joined by right 
lines; which will alſo be the caſe, if cach of the tri- 
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Gryftalliza- angles thus formed be filled with right lines parallel io 


pyramids, which are the baſes of the cubes of galena, Cryftallizy, 
tion, the baſe, as in ng. 13. cntirely ſimilar to thoſe which compoſe common ſalt, tion. 
—— Let us now ſuppoſe the particles which are em- In the heaps of arſenical ore expoicd to the fire at — 


not à deterwied figure, 


ployed in cry ſtalliæatiou endowed with a tendency o 


torm ſpiculæ, and thele ſpiculæ with a tendency 10 
arrai,c themſclycs at equal angles of inclination, and 
we ſhall have both the triangles and the pyramids com- 
poſed of them, even althougn the primary Itamina had 
As the angles of inclination 
vary, the triangles and pyramids will alſo vary; and 
hence the ditterent forms of cryſtals will be produced, 


which may to a certain degree be inveſtigated gæome- 
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Locta, our author has collected very beautiful cryſtals, 
of White, yellow, and red colours, partly tetraedral 
and partly octacdral, Some of theſe exhibit hollow 
pyramids, whole ſides conſiit of threads parallel to the 
baſe, and exactly ſimilar to thoſe formed in the moiſt 
way. Theſc cry ſtals, when complete, frequently ſhow 
the junctures of the pyramids very diſtinctiy by ſtraight 
lines; and by careful examination, we may be able to 
trace the whole proce!s through its various ſteps, from 


17 trically, the angles being given. the very beginning to the end of the operation. 18 
Different III. Mr Bergman now conſiders the various ways in Priſuis of any kind may be formed by the apices of Formation 
ways in Which cryltals may ve produced ; which are, 1. By wa- proper pyramids meeting together in à certain number of priſms 


which they ter; 2. By a liqucty ing heat, 3. By a volatilizing beat. round the ſame point. The apex may alſo be formed of various 


may be 1. The moſt common method of obtajuing cryttals is by a üngle pyramid, kaving its yertical angle turned“ d“. 
produced. hy meaus of water; as by this medium ſaline ſubſtan- outward, I hus, by adding to the cube ABCD the 


ces are very readily taken up, and appear again in a 
ſolid form when the liquid is properly diminithed by 
evaporation, It is not only when diflulycd in water 
that they acquire determinate forms; this happens 
alſo when they are ſufficiently attenuated and mixed 
with it ; for fabſtances not ſoluble in water will re- 
main ſuſpended in it, when, by ſuſhcicut divition, they 
have acquired as much ſur face as makes them approach 
the ſpecific gravity of the fluid; and it ſecius very 
probable, that many of the carths met with in the mi- 
neral kingdom, which have a regular form, have coal- 
eſced in this way. We mult, however, carefully di- 


| ſtinguiſh between mechanical mixture and truc ſolu— 


tion, even though boch ſhould agree in weight. When 
ſolid bodics are mechanically mixed with water, they 
will remain at the bottom ot the veſlel if laid there in 


powder, unleſs ditfuſcd by agitation ; but ſoluble ſub- 


ſtances totally aud ſpontaucoully diſtribute themielves 


through the menſtruum even without any apitation, 


though this certainly accelerates the ſolution. | 


2. Another method of obtaining cryſtals is by fuſion 


and flow cooling. Thus ſulphur, when melted and 
cooled, ſhoots into long ſtriæ, acquiring at the ſame 
time an clectrical property: biſmuth, zinc, and regu- 
Jus of antimony, acquire a teflelated appearance; nay, 
the laſt of theſe, wacn ſet to cool in a conical mould, 


| becomes ſtellated, not only on the upper ſurface or ba- 
Glaſs alſo, 


{is of the maſs, but along the whole axis. 
when melted and ſlowly cooled, will ſometimes ſhoot 
into beautiful cryſtals. 
vin ſometimes ſeen the ſcoria of furnaces, where iron 
had been melted with the addition of calcareous earth, 
of a regular priſmatic figure ; and when crude iron has 


been melted with lime, he has ſometimes alſo found 


complete octaedra in the ſcoria. In large metallic 
maſlles, however, the under parts are generally ſo much 
preſſed by the weight of thoſe above, that they ſhow 
no ſigns of cryſtallization, though beautiful cryſtals 
are often formed on the ſurface of gold, ſilver, iron, &c. 


3. The particles of bodies volatilized by heat, if du- 


ring cooling they are ſafhciently at liberty, often obey 


hexagonal and {x tetragonal pyramids mect ; 
mer are caſily reſolved into {12 and the latter into four 


Our author mentions his ha- 


quadrangular pyramids ABE DCF, we ſhall have a 


four-ſided priſm (fig. 16.) ; and thus, though very ſel- 
dom, common ſalt ſometimes acquires an apex. If 
we apply to one or both of the apices of the octac- 
dron ACBD, fig. 17. a hollow pyramid ad 6, ſimilar 


and cqual to the fundamental tigure, we will have a 
priſm of the tame kind: alum, however, has ncver 


been obſerved of a priſmatic form by our author, though 
ſometimes conſiſting of octacdra imperfectly joined to- 
gether, as in fig. 18. Four ſided pyramids way be 
compoſed of four tetraedra, and conſequently 24 of 
the ſame may make up a cube; „ and (ſays our au- 
thor) it has alſo a double apex of 32, Thus we have 


a new conſtruction, vw hich undoubtedly ſometimes takes 


place; for, as I have already ſaid, arſenical cryſtals ſome- 

times take the tetraedral, ſometimes the octacdral, form, 

which may therefore caſily be mutually exchanged. 
It is with leſs facility that hexagonal priſms are 


formed of ſuch pyremids as have the lame number of 


ſides, unleſs tetraedra be admitted. In fig. . four 
l 


c for- 


tetracdra (fig. 20); 48 of which conſequently make 


up the whole maſs, {uppoling this to be the method 


followed by nature. 1 have no doubt that this con- 
ſtruction is probable on many accounts; for it requires 
only the moſt ſimple elements, and ſuch as are con- 
formable to the figures of all cryſtals, That tetracdra 
adapted to this purpoſc have ſometimes diſſimilar and 
unequal ſides, makes not againſt the ſuppoſition: but 
what is moſt to the purpole is, that ſometimes ſuch 
tetraedra are employed without the ſmalleſt doubt. 
All theſe circumſtances are of no ſmall weight ; but 
as long as no traces of tetraedra are to be found among 
the pyramids of common falt, the laws of ſound rea- 
ſoning forbid us to draw any general concluſion. I 
am perfectly certain that nature does frequently employ 
pyramids in this operation; it remains for ſuture expe- 
riments to determine whether this be always the calc.” 
IV. We come now to conſider the ultimate cauſe of 
cryſtallization, concerning which there have been ma- 
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the laws of attraction, and form cryſtals. To this claſs 
we may refer thoſe which are condenſed from the va- 
pours of regulus of antimony, called the flores argen- 
tini, The galena which is frequently interſperſed a- 
mong the copper-ore at Fahlun ſends forth a vapour 
which condeuſes on the upper ſtrata, forming hollow 


ny difterent theories, Some have been of opinion that Different 
there cannot be any cryſtallization without a ſaline theories of 
principle in ſome degree exiſting in the cryſtallizing eryſtallze- 
ſubſtance, This opinion, however, is oppoſed by Mr ©? 
Bergman on the following grounds: | 

1. He ſuppoſes cryſtallization to be an effect of at- 


traction; 


Cryſtalliza- 


tion. 


the baſe jointly. 
from thence that there is preſcnt a neutral or middle 


kinds of gypſum juſt mentioned. 
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traction; conſequently, as all other matters as well as 
ſalts are ſubj ect to the laws of that attraction, we can- 
not conſider the regular and ſymmetrical form in which 
they arrange themſclyes as peculiar to ſaline bodies; 
and hence cryſtals are alſo produced by ſuch methods 
as will ſufficiently attenuate and diſengage the inte- 
grant parts from each other. 

2. The more ſimple that any ſaline body is, and 


the more free from any kind of heterogeneous mat- 


ter, the more difficult it is to reduce it into a cryſtal- 
line form. Thus the pure acids and cauſtic alkali 
cannot be made to aſſume the form of cryſtals without 
the greateſt difficulty. 

3. The ſimilarity of forms in cry ſtals, Mr Bergman ob- 
ſerves, does not depend upon the acid; as the priſma- 
tic and quadrangular nitre are formed from the ſame acid, 


though joined indeed to different alkalies. Neither is the 


baſis ſuſſicient to determine the figure; for the vege- 
table, as well as the mineral alkali, when ſaturated with 
marine acid, will produce cubical cryſtals. The external 
appearance, therefore, depends on the menſtruum and 
We are not, however, to imagine 


ſalt whenever the figure of ſuch a one is diſcoverable ; 
for not the ſmalleſt particle of alum is found in nickel 


or lead when united with nitrous acid, though both 


theſe compounds yield octacdral cryſtals.” Here we 
may again remark, that the figure of cryſtals depends 
upon circumſtances altogether unknown, of which Dr 


Eaſon, in a paper on this ſubje& in the Mancheſter 


Tranſactions, gives a remarkable inſtance in gypſum, 
which is known to be a combination of the vitriolic 


acid with a calcareous baſis; yet this compound is 


found naturally cryſtallized in five weys, ſo very dif- 
ferent from each other, that mineralogiſts have diſtin- 
guiſhed them by five diſtin names, viz. Lapis ſpe- 
cularis. 2. Striated gypſum. 3. Gypſeous alabaſter, 
4. Sclenites properly ſo called. 5. A gypſeous ſpar 
frequently adhering to the veins of ore in mountains. 
All of theſe, when chemically examined, exhibit pre- 
ciſely the ſame phenomena, and are really nothing but 


_ different cryſtallizations of the ſame compound falt. 


4. Mr Bergman likewiſe obſerves, that there is a 
great variety in the forms of cryſtals, though the mat- 
ter remains theſame ; of which examples have been 
given in the calcareous cryſtals, and in the different 
Among the pyrites 
alſo we meet with cubes ſtriated in a very ſingular 
manner; the lines of one fide being perpendicular to 
thoſe which diſtinguiſh the different ſides, as repreſented 


fig. 14.; but among theſe there are likewiſe tetraedra, 


octaedra, dodecaedra, and icoſaedra, to be met with. 
5. A preat number of cryſtals are either totally de- 
ſtitute of any ſaline matter, or poſſeſs it in ſuch a ſmall 
degree that no experiments hitherto tried have been 
able to diſcover the ſmalleſt ſenſible traces of it. Thus 
mica ſometimes ſhoots into hexangular priſms compo- 
ſcd of parallel Jamellz, the elementary ſpiculæ of which 
are diſpoſed as in fig. 15. ; gems, ſchoerls, granites, 


and other earthy bodies, are ſrequently found figured, 


though no ſaline matter can be diſcovered by analyſis; 


and the ſame holds good of gold, ſilver, lead, tin, biſ-_ 
murth, and zinc, united with mercury, allof which regu- 


jar forms, according to the quantity of the mercury. 
« Tf we have recourſe (concludes Mr Bergman) to 


l 
the ſuppoſition of an hidden ſaline ſubſtance which Cryſtalliza- 


tion. 


ner, or rather running into one ſolid lump. 
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cannot be diſcovered by art, it muſt ſurely be unrea- 
ſonable to attribute to ſuch a principle ſo great a pow. 
er as that of arranging the particles in the order ne- 
ceſſary ſor cryſtallization ; a cauſe, beyond queſtion, 


unequal to the magnitude of the effect: for how is it 


poſſible that a ſaline matter, the preſence of the ſmall- 


eſt atom of which cannot be diſcovered by the moſt 


delicate teſts, ſhall in pure water have yet power to 
effect the icy cryſtallization with ſuch force as to over- 
come the ſtrongeſt obſtacles? How can a ſaline mat- 


ter, which by no teſt can be diſcovered, have power, 


in an amalgam of gold, to arrange the ponderous par- 
ticles of both metals in a particular manner ? What 
ſalt is able to form the ſtellated regulus of antimony ? 
What the hexagonal lamellæ of mica !”” | 

On this ſubject we may remark, that whether we 


muſt be equally unknown. A faline principle can 
make other bodies cryſtallize along with it only by vir- 
tue of the diſpoſition it has of itſelf to aſſume a cry- 
ſtalline appearance; and we mult therefore ſeek for 


the cauſe of this cryſtallization of the ſalt, as well as 
of the ſubſtance with which it is mixed. 
man, as well as others, have endeavoured to account 


for this on the principle of attraction; but with little 
ſucceſs. Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes the particles of 
ſalt to be diffuſed through the ſolvent fluid at equal 


diſtances from each other; on which account he con- 


cludes that they muſt come together in regular fi- 
gures, Mr Bergman conſiders the particles which 


form ſaline ſubſtances as endowed with a twofold ten- 
dency : one to arrange themſelves in ſpiculæ, the other 


for the ſpiculz to arrange themſelves at certain angles 
of inclination ; and as theſe angles vary, different forms 


of cryſtals muſt be produced. Both theſe effects, hge 
thinks, may be owing to the ſame cauſe,. viz. a mutual 


attraction between the particles; which, according to 


the various ſhapes and particular figures of the atoms, 
at one time arranges them in the form of ſpiculæ, and 


again connecls the ſpiculæ already formed under dif- 
ferent angles of inclination. 5 


This ſeems to be much the ſame with what other 


chemiſts underſtand by the po/arity of the ſaline par- 
ticles, by which they are arranged in certain directions. 
All this, however, is totally inſufficient to explain the 
phenomenon, If, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's 
ſuppoſition, the particles were brought together by a 
general attraction, after being placed at equal di- 
ſtances by the ſolvent for ſome time, we muſt expect 
to find all kinds of falts cryſtallized in the ſame man- 


rangement of the particles, or their tendency to ar- 
rangement, aſſigned by Mr Bergman as a cavſc, is on- 


ly explaining the phenomenon by itſclf; for it is the 


cauſe of this tendency which is the point in queſtion, 
Now, that the attraction of the ſaline particles to each 


other cannot be the cauſe of cryſtalline arrangements, 
is evident from the following conſiderations: 1. The 
cryſtals of every kind of ſalt contain water as an eſſen- 


tial part of their compoſition ; and if deprived of this, 
they loſe their cryſtalline form entirely, and fall into 
powder. It is plain, therefore, that the ſaline par- 
ticles attract not only one another, but ſome part of 
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{tallization, the ultimate power by which it is effected 
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1 See Egle. 
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the water which diſſolves them ; whence it ſcems pro- 
bable that the proceſſes of cryſtallization and vegeta- 
tion are analoguus to cach other, This is likewiſe 
confirmed by the many curious vegetations of ſalts 
known by the name of effloreſcences. Theſe cannot be 
owing merely to attraction ; becauſe they frequently 
protrude from a large ſaline maſs, in which they ought 
rather to be detained by the attraction of the reſt. 
Thus, if a quantity of the reſiduum of Glauber's 
ſpirit of nitre diſtilled with a large proportion of vi- 
triolic acid, be expoſed to a moilt air, beautiful rami- 
ftications ſoinewhat reſembling ſhrubs will ſometimes 
ſhoot out to the length of more than an inch. This 
ſarely cannot be the effect of attraction; but ra- 
ther of ſome repulſive power by which the particles of 
the large maſs at firſt tend to ſeparate from one ano- 
ther T. 2. Attraction, in ſuch a manner as would diſ- 
poſe the particles into certain determinate forms, can- 
not take place where they are all homogeneous, which 
muſt be the caſe with metals; all of which are capable 
of forming cryſtals when flowly cooled; ſuch cryſtal- 
lizations, therefore, muſt be produced by ſome other 
power. | : 

Mr Bergman confiders the congelation of water as 


a ſpecies of cryſtallization ; and in order to prove the 


ſimilitude, he takes notice, that it is by means of the 


matter of heat that this element becomes fluid. He 


obſerves likewiſe, that ſalts, in the act of cryſtallizing, 


part with heat as water does in the act of being con- 
verted into ice. It would ſeem, therefore, that the 
particles were arranged in certain forms by the action 
of the heat when paſſing from a latent to a ſenſible 
ftate, From a late experiment, it would ſeem that 


the electric fluid was principally concerned. This was 


firſt diſcovered by Lichtenberg, and conſiſts only in 


ſprinkling powdered roſin upon an electrophorus, which 
in certain circumſtances arranges itſelf into ſtars with 


Tadii ſimilar to thoſe of the cryſtals of ſnow, See 
ELECTRICITY, 


CRYSTALS, in chemiſtry, ſalts or other matters 
ſhot or congealed in the manner of cryſtal. See CHE- 
MISTRY-Jndex; and CRYSTALLIZATION: 

CTESIAS, a native of Cnidos, who accompanied 
Cyrus the ſon of Darius in his expedition againſt his 
brother Artaxerxes; by whom he was taken priſoner. 
But curing Artixerxes of a wound he received in the 
battle, he became a great favourite at the court of 
Perſia, where he continued practiſing phyſic for 17 
years, and was employed in ſeveral negociations. He 
wrote the Hiſtory of Perſia in 23 books, and a Hi- 


ſtory of the Indies; but theſe works are now loſt, and 
all we have remaining of them is an abridgement com- 


piled by Photius. The moſt judicious among the an- 


cients looked upon Creſias as a fabulous writer; yet 


ſeycral of the ancient hiſtorians and modern Chriſtian 
writers have adopted in part his chronology of the Aſ- 
{yrian kings. 

CTESIBIUS, a mathematician of Alexandria, a- 
bout 120 years before Chriſt. He was the firſt who 
invented the pump, He alſo invented a clepſydra, or 
a water clock. This invention of meaſaring time by 
water was wonderful and ingenious. Water was let 
drop upon wheels which it turned: the wheels com- 
municated their regular motion to a ſmall wooden 
Mage, Which by a gradual rife pointed with a ſtick to 
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niſhed. 


Long. 
leagues north of Jamaica, 100 miles to the caſt of Ju- 


CUB 


the proper hours and months, which were engraved Ctebphcn 


on a column near the machine. This artful invention 
gave riſe to many improvements ; and the modern man- 
ner of meaſuring time with an hour-glaſs is in imita- 
tion of the clepſydra of Cteſibius. 

CTESIPHON, a celebrated Greek architect, who 
gave the deſigns for the famous temple of Epheſus, 
and invented a machine for bringing thither the co- 
lumns to be uſed in that noble ſtructure, 
ed 544 B. C. 


CTESIPHON (anc, geog.), a large village, or rather 


a fine city, of Chalonitis, the molt ſouthern province 
of Aſſyria. It was ſituated on the left or caſt ſide of 
the Tigris, oppoſite to Seleucia on this ſide ; and built 
by the Parthians, to rival Seleucia, Here the Kings 
of Parthia paſſed the winter (Strabo); as they did 
the ſummer at Ecbatana. Fr 
CTEsIPHON was alſo the name of ſeveral noted per- 
ſons of antiquity. 1. An Athenian, who adviſcd his 
fellow citizens to crown publicly Demoſthenes with a 
golden crown for his probity and virtue. 
oppoſed by the orator Aſchines, the rival of De- 
moſthenes, who accuſed Cteſiphon of ſeditious views. 


| Nemoſthenes undertook the defence of his friend, in 


a celcbrated oration ſtill extant, and Aſchines was ba- 
2. A Greek architect, who made the plan of 
Diana's temple at Epheſus, 3. An elegiac poet, 
whom king Attalus ſet over his poſſeſſions in Aolia, 
4. A Greek hiſtorian, who wrote an hiſtory of Bce- 
otia, 

CUB, a bear's whelp. Among hunters, a fox and 
niartcon of the firſt year are alſo called cubs, See 
Usus. . 5 wr 

CUBA, a large and very important iſland in the 
Weſt Indies, belonging to Spain. On the caſt fide it 
begins at 20. 20. N. Lat. touches the tropic of Can- 
cer on the north, and extends from 74. to 85. 15. W. 
It lies 60 miles to the weſt of Hiſpaniola, 25 


catan, and as many to the ſouth of Cape Florida; and. 


commands the entrance of the gulphs both of Mexi- 


co and Florida, as alſo the windward paſſages. By 
this ſituation it may be called the key of the Weſt In- 
dies. It was diſcovered by Columbus in 1492, who 
gave it the name of Ferdinando, in honour of king 
Ferdinand of Spain; but it quickly after recovered its 
ancient name of Cuba, The natives did not regard 
Columbus with a very favourable eye at his landing ; 
and the weather proving very tempeſtuous, he ſoon 
left this iſland, and failed to Hayta, now called Hiſpa- 
niola, where he was better received. The Spaniards, 
however, ſoon became maſters of it. By the year 


1511 it was totally conquered ; and in that time they 
had deſtroyed, according to their own accounts, ſeve- 


ral millions of people. But the poſſeſſion of Cuba was 
far from anſwering the expectations of the Spa- 
niſh adventurers, whoſe avarice could be ſatiated 
with nothing but gold. Theſe monſters finding that 


He flouriſh- 


This was 


Cuba, | 


there was gold upon the iſland, coneluded that it 


muſt come from mines; and therefore tortured the 
few inhabitants they had left, in order to extort from 
them a diſcovery of the places where theſe mines lay. 
The miſeries endured by theſe poor creatures were 


ſuch that they almoſt nnanimouſly reſolved to put an 
end to their own lives; but were prevented by one 


of 
the 


CUB 


might have the pleaſure, as he ſaid, of tormenting 
them in the next world worſe than he had done in 
this; and ſo much were they afraid of the Spaniards, 
that this threat diverted theſe poor ſavages from their 
_ deſperate reſolution. In 1511, the town of Havan- 
nah was built, now the principal place on the iſland. 
The houſes were at firſt built only of wood; and the 
town itſelf was for a long time ſo inconliderable, that 
in 1536 it was taken by a French pirate, who obliged 
the inhabitants to pay 700 ducats to ſave it from be- 
ing burnt. The very day after the pirate's departure, 
three Spaniſh ſhips arrived from Mexico, and having 
unloaded their cargoes, ſailed in purſuit of the pirate 
fhip. But ſuch was the cowardice of the officers, 
that the pirate took all the three ſhips, and returning 
to the Hayannah, obliged the inhabitants to pay 700 
ducats more. To prevent misfortunes of this kind, 
the inhabitants built their houſes of ſtone ; and the 
place has ſince been ſtrongly fortified. See Havan- 


According to the Abbe Raynal, the Spaniſh ſettle- 
Ment at Cuba is very important, on three accounts : 
1. The produce of the country, Which is conſiderable. 
2. As being the ſtaple of a great trade; and, 3. As 
being the key to the Welt Indies. The principal pro- 
duce of this iſland is cotton. The commodity, how- 
ever, through neglect, is now become ſo ſcarce, that 
ſometimes ſeveral years paſs without any of it being 
brought into Europe. In place of cotton, coffee has 
been cultivated : but, by a ſimilar negligence, that is 
produced in no great quantity ; the whole produce 
not exceeding 30 or 25 thouſand weight, one-third of 
which is exported to Vera Cruz, and the reſt to Ma- 


drid. The cultivation of coffee naturally leads to that 


of ſugar; and this, which is the moſt valuable pro- 
duction of America, would of itſelf be ſufficient to 
give Cuba that ſtate of proſperity for which it ſeems 
deſigned by nature. Although the ſurface of the iſland 
is in gencral uneven and mountainous, yet it has plains 
ſuſſiciently extenſive, and well enough watered, to ſup- 
ply the conſumption of the greateſt part of Europe 
with ſugar. The incredible fertility of its new lands, 
if properly managed, would enable it to ſurpaſs every 
other nation, however they may have now got the 
ſtarr of it: yet ſuch is the indolence of the Spaniards, 
that to this day they have but few plantations, where, 
with the fineſt canes, they make but a ſmall quantity 
of coarſe ſugar at a great expence. This ſerves partly 


ſor the Mexican market, and partly for the mother- 


country; while the indolent inhabitants are content 
to import ſugar for themſelves at the expence of near 
229,000 J. annually. It has been expected with pro- 
bability, that the tobacco imported from Cuba would 
compenſate this loſs; for after furniſhing Mexico and 
Peru, there was ſufficient, with the little brought from 
Caracca and Buenos Ayres, to ſupply all Spain. But 
this trade too has declined through the negligence of 
the court of Madrid, in not gratifying the general 
taſte for tobacco from the Havannah. The Spaniſh 
colonies have an univerſal trade in ſkins; and Cuba 
ſupplies annually about 10 or 12 thouſand. The num- 
ber might eaſily be increaſed in a country abounding 
with wild cattle where ſome gentlemen poſſeſs large 
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cuba. the Spaniſh tyrants called /Vaſco Porcellos. This wretch 
w——— threatencd to hang himſelf along with them, that he 


___ CUBIDIA, agenus of ſpars. 


of the hand. 
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tracts of ground, that ſor want of population can 


ſcarce be applied to any other purpoſe than that of 


breeding cattle. The hundredth part of this iſland is 
not yet cleard. The true plantations are all contined 
to the beautiful plains of the Havannah, and even thoſe 
are not What they might be. All theſe plantations 
together may employ about 25,000 male and female 
ſlaves. The number of whites, meſtees, mulattoes, and 
free negroes, upon the whole iſland, amounts to about 
30,000. 


The food {of theſe different ſpecies conſiſts 


Cube 
| 
Cubitus.. 
— ——G 


of excellent pork, very bad beef, and caſſava bread, ' 


The colony would be more flouriſhing, if its produc- 
tions had not been made the property of a company, 


whoſe excluſive privilege operates as a conſtant and. 
If any thing 
could ſupply the want of an open trade, and atone for 


invariable principle of diſcouragement. 


the grievances- occaſioned by this monopoly at Cuba, 


it would be the advanage which. this iſland has for 


ſuch a long time enjoyed, in being the rendezvous of. 
almoſt all the Spaniſh veſſels that. ſail to the new. 
This practice commenced almoſt with the. 

colony itſelf, Ponce de Leon having made an at- 


tempt upon Florida in 1512, became acquainted with 
the new canal of Bahama. 


It was immediately diſ- 
covered that this was the beſt route the ſhips bound. 
from Mexico to Europe could poſlibly take; and to 


this the wealth of the iſland is principally, if not al- 


together owing.. 


CUBE, in geometry, a ſolid body conſiſting of ſix. 


equal tides. Sce GEOMETRY, sf 
CuBE- Root of any Number or Quantity, is ſuch a num- 


ber or quantity, Which, if multiplied into itſelf, and: 


then again the product thence ariſing by that number 
or quantity, being the cube-root, this laſt product ſhall 


be equal to the number or quantity whereof it is the. 


cube-root ; as 2 is the cube-root of 8: becauſe two 


times 2 is 4, and two times 4is 8; and a+6 is the 
cube-root of a? + 3aab+3abb+b?. Sce ALGEBRA. 


_ CUBESBS, in the materia medica, a ſmall dried fruit 
reſombling a grain of pepper, but often ſomewhat 


longer, brought into Europe from the iſland of Javz.. 


In aromatic warmth and pungency, they are far infe- 
rior to pepper, | „ | 
CUBIC EQUATION. Sce ALGEBRA-s 


from «vC@., a die;“ andis given them from the ir be- 


ing of the ſhape of a common die, or of a cubic fi- 


The word is derived 


gure. Theſe bodies owe this ſhape to an admixture 


of lead, and there are only two known ſpecies of the 
genus. 


other parts of Britain; and, 2. A milky White one 
with thicker cruſts, 


1. A colourleſs cryſtalline one, with thin 
flakes, found in the lead-mines of Yorkſhire, and ſome 


This is found in the lead mines . 


of Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire, but is uſually ſmall, 


and is not fuun] plentifully, 
_ CUBIT, in the menſuration of the ancients, a long 


meaſure, equal to the length of a mans's arm, from the 


elbow to the tip of the fingers. 


Dr Arbuthnot makes the Engliſh cubit equal to 18 
inches; the Roman cubit equal to 1 foot 5. 406 iuches ; 


and the cubit of the 


ſcripture cqual to 1 foot 9.888 
inches. . 


CUBITAUS MUusSCLEs, the name of two muſcles 


Sce ANATOMY, Table rf the Muſcles. 


CUBITUS, in anatomy, a Lone of the arm, reach- - 
ing; 


Cuboides 
UM — 


— —— 


CUC 


ing ſrom the elbow to the wriſt ; otherwiſe called una 


or the greater faſſile. Some uſe the word for all that 
part of the arm between the elbow and the wriſt ; in- 
cluding the ulna or cubitus, properly fo called, and the 
g FO | 

CUBOIDES, or Os CunrrFoRmE, in anatomy, the 
ſeventh bone of the foot; ſo called from its being in 
form of a cube or die, | | 


_ CUCKING-SToor, an engine invented for puniſh- 


ing ſcolds and unquict women, by ducking them in 


inflated; the petals five, unguiculated without a nec- 


Water; called in ancient times a Zumbrel, and ſumc 
times a trebuchet. In Domclday, it is called cathedra 
ſtercoris: and it was in uſe even in the Saxons time, 
by whom it was deſcribed to be cathedra in qua rinx- 
oſs mutieres ſedentes aquis demergebantur. It was an- 


cicntly alſo a puniſhment inflicted upon brewers and 


bakers tranſgreſſing the laws; who were thereupon 
in ſuch a ſlool immergedover head and ears in ftercore, 
ſome ſtinking water. Some think it a corruption 


from ducking-ſtool ; others from choaking ſtool, quia hoc 


modo demerſe aquis fere ſuffucaitur, See GASTIGA- 
TORY. e 
COCK OW, in ornithology. See Cucurvus. 
Cucxow-Spit, the ſame with froth-Spit, See Fxoru- 
Spit, and Cic ADA. | | | 
CUCUBALUS, BERRY-BEARING CHICKWEED: A 
enus of the trigynia order, belonging to the decan- 
ria claſs of plants, and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 22d order, Garyophiller, The calyx is 


tariferous corona at the throat ; the capſule 1s trilocu- 
lar. There are 13 ſpecics, the moſt remarkable of 
which are, | - = 
t. The beken, Swediſh lychnis, or gumſepungar, is 
a native of ſeveral parts of Europe. The cmpale- 
ment of its flower is curioutly wrought like a net- 
work, and is of a purpliſh colour. The leaves have 
ſomewhat of the flavour of peaſe, and proved of 
great uſe to the inhabitants of Minorca in 1675, 
whena ſwarm of locuſts had deſtroyed the harveſt. 
The Gothlanders apply the leaves to erylipelatous 
eruptions, Horſes, cows, ſheep, and goats, cat this 
ant. | 
2. The noctiflora, or night-flowering lychnis, grows 
naturally in Spain and Italy, It is a perennial plant, 
riſing with an upright branching ſtalk, a foot and an 
half high, garnithed with very narrow leaves, placed 
vppolite, The upper part of the ſtalk branches very 
much; the flowers ſtand upon long naked footſtalks, 


each ſupporting three or four flowers which have long 


tubes with ſtriped empalements : the petals are large, 
deeply divided at top, and of a pale biuiſh colour. The 
flowers are cloſed all the day; but when the ſun leaves 
them, they expand, and then emit a very agrecable 
ſcent. It may be propagated by ſeeds ſown in the 
ſpring on a bed of light earth ; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted in a nurſery 
bed at about four inches diſtance, where they may re- 
main till autumn. They may then be planted in the 
borders where they are to remain, and will flower the 
following year. 

2. The otites, or catch fly, is a native of Britain, 
and other Furopean countries. It hath a thick, fleſhy 
perennial root, which ſtrikes deep into the ground 
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from whence riſes a jointed ſtalk three or fonr feet 
high. At the joints there exſudes a viſcous clammy 
Juice, that ſticks to the fingers when handled ; and the 
ſmall inſects which ſettle upon thoſe parts of the ſtalks 
are thereby ſo faſtened that they cannot get off, The 
flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh colour. 
plant is propagated by ſceds. 


CUCULUS, the Cuckow, in orinthology, a genus 


belonging to the order of picz ; the characters of 
which arc: The bill is ſmooth, and more or leſs bend- 
ing; the noſtrils are bounded by a ſmall rim; the 
tongue is ſhort and pointed; the feet and toes formed 
for climbing. The moſt remarkable ſpecics are: 

I. The canorus, or common cuckow, weighs about 
five ounces ; and is in length 14 inches, in breadth 25. 
The hill is black, and about two thirds of an inch in 
length. 
the wings and rump, are of a dove colour; darker on 
the head and paler on the rump. The throat and 
upper part of the neck, are of a pale grey; the breaſt 
and belly white, croffed clegantly with undulated lines 
of black. The tail conſiſts of tcn feathers of unequal 
lengths ; the two middle tail-feathers are black tipped 
with white; the others are marked with white ſpots 
on each fide their ſhafts. The legs are ſhort ; and the 
toes diſpoſed two backwards and two forwards, like 
thoſe ot the wood-pecker, though it is never obſerved 
to run up the ſides of trees. "Lhe female differs in 
ſome reſpects. The neck before and behind is of a 
browniſh-red; the tail barred with the ſame colour 
and black, and ſpotted on each ſide the ſhaft with 


The 


Cannes 


— ——— 


Pate CLI. 


The head, hind part of the neck, coverts of 


white. Ihe young birds are brown mixed with black, 


and in that ſtate have been deſcribed by ſome authors 


as old ones. 


This bird appears in our country early in the ſpring, 


and makes the ſhorteſt ſtay with us of any bird of paſ- 
ſage. It is compelled here, as Mr Stilingflcet obſerves, 
by that conſtitntion of the air which cauſes the fig- 
tree put forth its fruit; though it has been ſuppoſed 


that ſome of theſe birds do not quit this iſland during 


the winter; but that they ſeek ſhelter in hollow trees 
and lie torpid, unleſs animated by unuſually warm 
weather.” Mr Pennant gives two inſtances of their 
being heard in February ; one in 1771, inthe end of 
that month; the other in 1769, on the 4th day; but 
after that they were heard no more, being probably 
chilled again into torpidity. There is a remarkable 
coincidence between the ſong of theſe birds and the 
mackarels continuing in full roe ; that is, from about 
the middle of April to the latter end of June, The 


cuckow is ſilent for ſome time after his arrival; his 


note is a call to love, and uſed only by the male, who 
fits perched generally on ſome dead tree or bare bough, 
and repeats his ſong, which he loſes as ſoon as the 
amorous ſcaſon is over. His note is ſo uniform, that 
his name in all languages ſeems to have been derived 
from it; and in all countries it is uſed in the ſame re- 
proachful ſenſe: | | 

The plain-ſong cuchorv grey, 

Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 

And dares not anſwer nay. Shakeſpeare. 
The reproach ſeems to ariſe from the cuckow's ma- 
king uſe of the bed or neſt of another to depoſite its 
eggs in, leaving the care of its young to an improper 


parent; 


1 


art. 14. 


The 
Joung cuc- 
kowiscom- 
monly 
hatched 
1 
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| Cuculus. parent; but Juvenal with more juſtice gives the infa- 
—— my tv the bird in wholc ncit the ſuppoſititious eggs 


were laid: | 
Tu tibi nunc corruca places, 
On the natural hiitory ot tals liugular bird, we have 
a very curious paper by Mr ſenner, puoliihed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactious for 17384. The firſt ap- 


* pearance of cuckows in Britain, as already obſer- 


ved, is about the middle of April; (the 17ih ac- 


_ cording to Mr Jenner, whoſe obſervatious were made 


in Glouceiterſhire). The ſong of the male, which is 


well known, ſoon proclaiins its arrival. The fong of 


the female (if the peculiar notes of which it is com- 


8 may be ſo called) is widely different, and has 


cen fo little attended to, that perhaps few are ac- 


quainted with it: the cry of the dab chick bears ſome 


reſemblance to it. Pr | 
Unlike the generality of birds, cuckows do not pair, 
When a female appears on the wing, ſhe is often at- 
rended by two or three males, who ſcem to be earneſt- 
ly contending for her favours. From the time of her 
appearance till after the middle of ſummer the neſts of 
the birds ſelected to receive her eggs are to be found 
in great abundance ; but, like the other migrating 
birds, ſhe. docs not begin to lay rill ſome weeks atter 
her arrival. = 

It is on all hands allowed, that the cuckow does not 


hatch its own eggs; for which different reaſons have 


been given, as will be afterwards noticed. The hedge- 
ſparrow, the water-wagtail, the tit-lark, the red- 
breaſt, the yellow hammer, the green linnet, or the 


whinchat, is generally the nurſe of the young cuckow : 


but Buffon enumerates 20 ſorts of neſts at leaſt in 


which they have depoſited their eggs. It may be ſup- 


poſed, that the female cnckow lays her egg in the 
abſence of the bird in whoſe neſt the intends to de- 
polite ; as it has been known, that on ſight of one 


of theſe a redbreaſt and its mate jointly attacked her 


on approaching the neſt, putting her to flight; and fo 
effectually drove her away, that ſhe did not dare to 
return, Among the birds abovementioned, it gene- 


_ rally, according to Mr Jenner's obſervations, ſelects 
the three firſt, but ſhows a much greater partiality to 


the hedpe-ſparrow. This laſt commonly takes up four 
or five days in laying her eggs. During this time 


(generally after ſhe has laid one or two) the cuckovw | 
contrives to depoſite her egg among the reſt, leaving 


the future care of it entirely to the hedye-ſparrow. 
This intruſion often occaſions ſome diſcompoſure ; for 


the old hedge- ſparrow at intervals, whilſt ſhe is ſitting, 


not unfrequently throws out ſome of her own eggs, 
and ſometimes injures them in ſuch a, way that they 
become addle ; fo that it more frequently happens that 
only two or three hedge-ſparrows eggs are hatched 


with the cuckow's than otherwiſe. But whether this 


be the caſe or not, ſhe fits the ſame length of time 
as if no foreign egg had been introduced, the cuckow's 
egg requiring no longer incubation than her own. 
When the hedge-ſparrow has fat her uſual time, 
and diſengaged the young cuckow and ſome of her 
own offspring from the ſhell“, her own young ones, 
and any of her eggs that remain unhatched, are ſoon 
turned out, the young cuckow remaining poſſeſſor of 
the neſt, and ſole object of her fature care. The 
young birds are not previouſly Killed, nor are the eggs 
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demoliſhed ; but all are left to periſh together, either Cuculug. 
eniangled about the buth which contains the neſt, o 


C C C 


lying on the ground under it. 1 CI Ooa8 

The cariy fate of the young hedge-ſparrows (Mr 
Jenner ooſerves) is a circumſtauce that has been noti- 
ced by others, but attributed to wrong cauſes. A 
variety of conjectures have been formed upon it. Some 
have ſuppoſed the parent cuckow the author of their 
deſtruction ; while others, as erroneoully, have pro- 
nounced them ſmothered by the diſproportionate Ze of 


their fellow-neſtling. Now the cuckow's egg being 
not much larger than the hedge-ſparrow's (as I ſhall 


more fully point out hercaficr), it neceſiaiily follows, 
that at firſt there can be no great difference in the ſize 
of the birds juſt burſt from the ſhell. Of the fallacy 
of the former ailertion allo ] was ſome years ago con- 
vinced, by having found that many cuckows epgs 
were hatched in the neſts of other birds after the old 
cuckow had dilappeared, and by ſeeing the ſame fate 
than attend the neſtling ſparrows as during the appear- 
ance of the old cuckows in the country. But betore I 
procced to the facts relating to the death of the young 
ſparrows, it will be proper to lay before you ſome cx- 
amples of the incubation of the egg, and the rearing 
of the young ciuckow ; ſince even the well-known fact, 


that this butineſs is intraſted to the care of other birds, 


has been controverted by an author who has latel; 


written on this ſubject +; and ſince, as it is a fact fo The Hon, 
much out of the ordinary courſe of nature, it may ftill Daines 


probably be ditbelieved by others. 


% Example 1. The titlark is frequently ſeleaed rat 


the cuckow to take charge of its young one; but as it 
is a bird leſs familiar than many that I have mentioned, 


its neſt is not ſo often diſcovered. I have, neverthe- 


leſs, had feveral cuckows eggs brought to me that 


were found in titlarks neſts, and had one opportunity 


of ſceing the young cuckow in the neſt of this bird. 
I ſaw the old bird feed it repeatedly ; and, to ſatisfy 
myſelf that they were realy titlarks, ſhot thenſdoth, 
and found them to be ſo, | | EY 
& Example 2, A cuckow laid her egg in a water- 
wagtail's neſt in the thatch of an old cottage. The 
wagtail ſat her uſual time, and then hatched all the eggs 
bur one ; which, with all the young ones except the 
cuckow, was turned out of the neſt. The youn 
birds, conſiſting of five, were found upon the rafter that 


projected from under thethatch, and with them was the 
egg not in the leaſt injured. On examining the egg, 


I found the young wagtail it contained quite perfect, 
and juſt in ſuch a ſtate as birds are When ready to be 
diſengaged from the ſhell. The cuckow was reared 
by the wagtails till it was nearly capable of flying, 
when it was killed by an accident. 

« Example 3. A hedge-ſparrow built her neſt in a 
hawthorn buſh in a timber yard. After ſhe had laid 
two eggs, a cnckow Fro in a third. The ſparrow 
continued laying as if nothing had happened, till ſhe 
had laid five, her uſual number, and then ſat. 

T Jave 20. 1786. On inſpecting the neſt, I found 
that the bird had batched this morning, and that every 
thing but the young cuckow was thrown out Under 


the neſt I found one of the young hedge-ſparrows dead, 
and one egg by the ſide of the neſt entangled with the 
coarſe woody materials that formed its outſide cover- 
ing. On examining the egg, I found one end of. the 
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it contained was yet alive. 
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Cuculas . (hell a little cracked, and could ſce that the ſparrow 


It was then reſtored to 
the neſt, but in a few minutes was thrown out, The 
egg being again ſuſpended by the outſide of the neſt, 
was ſaved a ſecond time from breaking. To ſec what 
would happen if the cackow was removed, I took out 
the cuckow, and placed the egg containing the hedge- 
ſparrow in the neſt in its ſtead. The old birds, du- 
ring this time, flew about the ſpot, ſhowing ſigns of 
great anxiety ; but when I withdrew, they quickly 
came to the neſt again. On looking into it in a quar- 


ter of au hour afterwards, I found the young one com- 


pletely hatched, warm, and lively. The hedye-ipar- 
rows were ſuffered to remaia undiſturbed with their 
new charge for three hours (duriag which time they 


paid every attention to it), when the cuckow was 


again put into the neſt. The old ſparrows had been 
ſo much diſturbed by theſe intruſious, that for ſome 
time they ſhowed an unwillingnels to come to it. 
However, at length they came ; and on examining the 
neſt again in a few minutes, I found the young ſpar- 
row was tumbled out, It was a ſecond time reſtored, 
bat again experienced the ſame fate. 
„From theſe experiments, and ſappoling, from the 
ſceble appearance of the young cuckow juſt diſengaged 
from the ſhell, that it was utterly incapable of diſpla- 
cing either the egg or the young ſparrows, I was in- 
duced to believe that the old ſparrows were the only 
agents in this ſceming unnatural buſineſs. But I at- 
rerwards clearly perceived the cauſe of this ſtrange 
phenomenon, by diſcovering the young cuckow in the 
acc of diſplacing its fellow-neſtlings, as the following 
relation will fully evince. 


% Tune 18. 1787, I examined the neſt of a hedge- 


ſparrow, which then contained a cuckow's and three 
hedge-ſparrow's eggs. On inſpecting it the day fol- 
lowing, I ſound the bird had hatched, but that the 
neſt now contained only a young cuckow and one 
young hedge - ſparrow. The neſt was placed fo near the 
extremity of a hedpe, that I could diſtinctly ſee what 
was going forward in it; and, to my aſtoniſhment, 
ſaw the young cuckow, though ſo newly hatched, in 
the act of turning ont the young hedge-ſparrow. 
„The mode of accompliſhing this was very curious. 
The little animal, with the aſſiſtance of its rump and 
wings, contrived to get the bird upon its back ; and 
making a lodgement for the burden by clevating its 
elbows, clambered backward with it up the fide of the 
neſt till it reached the top; where reſting for a mo- 
ment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite diſ- 
engaged it from the neſt. It remained in this fitua- 
tion a ſhort time, feeling about with the extremities of 
its wings, as if to be convinced whether the buſineſs 
was properly executed, and then dropped into the 
neſt agiin. With theſe (the extremities of its wings) 
I have often ſeen it examine, as it were, an egg and 
neſtling before it began its operations; and the nice 
ſenſibility which theſe parts appeared to polleſs, ſeemed 
ſufliciemtly to compenſate the want of fight, which as 
yet it was deſtitute of. I afterwards put in an egg; 
and this, by a ſimilar proceſs, was conveyed to the 
cage of the neſt and thrown out. Theſe experiments 
1 have fince repeated ſeveral times in different neſts, 
and have always found the young cuckow diſpoſed to 
44 in the ſame manner. In climbing up the neſt, it 
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ſometimes drops its burthen, and thus is foiled in its Cyeutes, 
endeayours ; but, after a little reſpite, the work is re 


making attempts to effect it. 
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ſumed, and goes on almoſt inceſſantly till it is effected. 
It is wonderful to ſee the extraordinary exertions of 
the young cuckow, when it is two or three days old, 
if a bird be put into the neſt with it that is too weigh- 
ty for it to lift out. In this ſtate it ſeems ever reſtleſa 
and uncaſy. But this diſpoſition for turning out its 
companions begins to decline from the time it is two 
or three till it 1s about twelve days old ; when, as far 
as I have hitherto ſcen, it ceaſes. Indeed, the diſpo- 
ſition for throwing out the egg appears to ceaſe a tew 
days ſooner; for I have frequenily ſeen the young 
cuckow, after it had been hatched nine or ten days, 
remove a neſtliog that had becn placed in the neſt 
with it, when it Atteres an egg, put there at the ſame 
time, to remain unmoleſted. The ſingularity of its 
ſhape is well adapted to thelc purpoſes; for, different 
from other newly-hatched birds, its back, from the 
ſcapulz downwards, is very broad, with a conſiderable 
depreſſion in the middle. This depreſſion ſeems form- 
ed by nature for the deſign of giving a more ſecure 
lodge ment to the egg of the hedge-ſparrow or its young 
one when the young cuckow is employed in removing 


either of them from the neſt. When it is about 12 


days old, this cavity is quite filled up, and then the 
back aſſumes the ſhape of neſtling birds in general, 

« Having found that the old hedge-iparrow com- 
monly throws out ſome of her own eggs after her neſt 
has reccived the cuckow's, and not knowing how ſhe 
might treat her young ones if the young cuckow was 
deprived of the power of diſpoſſeſſing them of the neſt, 
I made the following experiment. 

cc July 9. A young cuckow, that had been hatched 

by a hedge-ſparrow about four hours, was confined in 
the neſt in ſuch a manner that it could not poſſibly 
turn out the young hedge-ſparrows which were hatch- 
ed at the ſame time, though it was almoſt inceſſantly 
The conſequence was, 
the old birds fed the whole alike, and appeared in 
every reſpect to pay the ſame attention to their own 
young as to the young cuckow, until the 13th, when 
the neſt was unfortunately plundered. 
The ſmallneſs of the cuckow's egg, in proportion 
to the ſize of the bird, is a circumſtance that hitherto, 
I believe, has eſcaped the notice of the ornithologiſt. 
So great is the diſproportion, that it is in general 
ſmaller than that of the houſe-ſparrow ; whereas the 
difference in the ſize of the birds is nearly as five to 
one. I have uſed the term in general, becauſe eggs 
produced at different times by the ſame bird vary very 
much in ſize. I have found a cuckow's egg ſo light 
that it weighed only 43 grains, and one ſo heavy that 
it weighed 55 grains. The colour of the cuckow's 
eggs is extremely variable, Some, both in ground 
and penciling, very much reſemble the houſe-ſparrow's 
ſome are indiſtinctly covered with bran-coloured ſpots ; 
and others are marked with lines of black, reſembling, 
in ſowe mcaſure, the eggs of the yellow-hammer. 

« The circimſtance of the young cuckow's being 
deſtined by nature to throw out the young hedge» 
ſparrows, ſeems to account for the parent cuckow's 
dropping her egg in the neſts of birds ſo ſmall as thoſe 
| have particulariſcd. If ſhe were to do this in the 


neſt of a bird which produced a large egg, and couſe- 
| quently, 
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Enculus. quently a large neſtling, the young cuckow would 
—— probably find an inſurmountable difficulty in folely 


ſſeſſing the neſt, as its exertions would be unequal 
to the labour of turning out the young birds. Beſides 
though many of the larger birds might have fed the 
neſtling cuckow very properly had it been committed 
to their charge, yet they could not have ſaffered their 
own young to have been ſacrificed for the accommoda- 
tion of the cackow in ſuch great number as the ſmaller 
ones, which arc ſo much more abundant ; for though 
it would be a vain attempt to calculate the numbers of 
neſtlings deſtroyed by means of the cuckow, yet the 
lighteſt obſervation would be ſufficient to convince us 
that they mult be very large.“ | 

Here Mr Jenner remarks, that though nature per- 
mits the young cuckow to make this great waſte, yet 

the animals thus deſtroyed are not thrown away or 
rendered uſeleſs, At the ſeaſon when this happens, 
great numbers of tender quadrupeds and reptiles are 
ſeeking proviſion ; and if they find the callow neſtlings 
which have fallen victims to the young cuckow, they 


are furniſhed with food well adapted to their peculiar 


Nate. | 

It appears a little extraordinary, that two cuckows 
eggs ſhould ever be depoſited in the ſame neſt, as the 
young one produced from one of them muſt inevitably 
periſh ; yet two inſtances of this kind fell under our 
author's obſervation, one of which he thus relates: 
June 27. 1787. Two cuckows and a hedge-ſparrow 
were hatched in the ſame neſt this morning; one hedge- 
ſparrow's egg remained unhatched. In a few hours 
after, a conteſt began between the cuckows for the 
poſſe ſion of the neſt, which continued undetermined 
till the next afternoon, when one of them, which was 


ſomewhat ſuperior in ſize, turned out the other, toge- 


ther with the young hedge-ſparrow and the unhatched 
egg. This conteſt was very remarkable. The com- 
batants alternately appeared to have the advantage, as 
each carried the other ſeveral times nearly to the top 
of the neſt, and then ſunk down again, oppreſſed by 
the weight of its burden; till at length, after various 
efforts, the {trongeſt prevailed, and was afterwards 
brought up by the hedge-ſparrows.” „ 
But the principal circumſtance that has agitated the 
mind of the naturaliſt reſpecting the cuckow is, Why, 
like other birds, it ſhould not build a neſt, incubate 
its egzs, and rear its own young! 
There is no apparent reaſon, Mr Jenner thinks, why 
this bird, in common with others, ſhould not perform 
all theſe ſeveral offices; for it is in every reſpect per- 
fectly formed for collecting materials and building a 
neſt. Neither its external ſhape nor internal ſtructure 
prevent it from incubation ; nor is it by any means 


inczpacitated from bringing food to iis young, It 
would be needleſs to enumerate the various opinions 


of authors on this ſubject from Ariſtotle to the preſent 
time, Thoſe of the ancicnts appear 10 be either vi- 
ſio nary or erroneous ; and the attempts of the moderns 
towards its inveſtigation have been confined within 
very narrow limits : for they have gone but little fur- 
ther in their reſearches than to examine the conſtitu- 
tion and ſtructure of the bird; and having found it 
poſſeſſed of a capacious ftomach wich a thin external 
covering, concluded that the preſſure upon this part, 
in a ſitting poſture, prevented incubation. They have 
Vol. V. 
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not conſidered that many of the birds which incubate Cuculus. 
have ſtomachs analogous to thoſe of cuckows, The 
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ſtomach of the owl, for example, is proportionably 
capacious, and is almoſt as thinly covered with exter- 
nal integuments, Nor have they conſidered, that the 
ſtomachs of the neſtlings are always much diſtended with 
food; and that this very part, during the whole time 
of their confinement to the neſt, ſupports in a great 


degree the weight of the whole body: whereas, in a 


litting-bird, it is not nearly ſo much preſſed upon, for 
the breaſt in that caſe fills up chiefly the cavity of the 
neſt; for which purpoſe, from its natural convexity, it 
is admirably well fitted. | 1 

Theſe obſervations may be ſufficient to ſhow, that 
the cuckow is not rendered incapable of ſitting through 
any peculiarity either in the ſituation or formation of 
the ſtomach ; yet, as a proof ſtill more deciſive, our 
obſerver adduces the following fact. 

In the ſummer of the year 1786, I ſaw, in the 
neſt of a hedge-ſparrow, a cuckow, which, from its 
tize and plumage, appeared to be nearly a fortnight 


old. On lifting it up in the neſt, I obſerved two 
hedge-ſparrows eggs under it. At firſt I ſuppoſed 


them part of the number which had been ſat upon by 
the hedge-ſparrow with the cuckow's egg, and that 
they had become addle, as birds frequently ſaffer ſuch 
eggs to remain in their neſts with their young; but on 
breaking one of them I found it contained a living 
foetus : ſo that of courſe theſe eggs muſt have been 
laid ſeveral days after the cuckow was hatched ; as the 
latter now completely filled up the neſt, and was by 
this peculiar incident performing the part of a ſittings 
bird. At this time I was unacquainted with the fact, 
that the young cuckow turned ont the eggs of the 
hedge-ſparrow ; but it is reaſonable to conclude, that 
it had loſt the diſpoſition for doing this when theſe 
eggs were depoſited in the neſt, 

« Having under my inſpection, in another hedge- 
ſparrow's neſt, a young cuckow about the ſame ſize as 
the former, I procured two wagtails eggs which had 
been fat upon a few days, and had them immediately 
conveyed to the ſpot, and placed nnder the cuckow. 


On the ninth day after the eggs had been in this ſitu- 


ation, the perſon appointed to ſuperintend the neſt 
(as it was ſome diſtance from the place of my reſi- 
dence) came to inform me that the wagtails were 
hatched. On going to the place, and examining the 
neſt, I found nothing in it but the cuckow and the 
ſhells of the wagtail's eggs. The fact, therefore, of 
the birds being hatched, I do not give you as coming 
immediately under my own cye, but the teſtimony of 
the perſon appointed to watch the neſt was corrobo- 
rated by that of another witneſs.” - 

In conſidering to what cauſes may be attributed the 
ſingularities of the enckow, Mr Jenner ſuggeſts the 
following as the moſt probable : * The ſhort reſidence 
this bird is allowed ta make in the country where it is de- 
ſlined io propagate its ſpecies; andthe call that natur? has 
ij pon it, during that ſhort reſideucs, toproduce a numerous 
progeny. The cuckow's firſt appearance here is about 
the middle of April, commonly on the 179th. Its 
egg is not realy for incubation till ſome weeks after 
its arrival, ſeldom beſore the middle of May. A fort- 
nipht is taken up by the ſüting-bird in hatching the 
egg. The young bird general] y continues three weeks 


cue 


cuckow ſhould be ready with an egg much ſooner than 
thc time pointed out, not a ſingle neſtliug, even one 
of the earlicſt, would be fit to provide for itſelf before 
its parent would be inſtinctively directed to ſcek a new 
relidence, and be thus compelled to abandon its young 
one ; for old cuckows take their final Ilcave of this 
country the firſt week in July. 

«© Had nature allowed the cuckow to have ſtaid here 
as long as ſome other migrating birds, which produce 
a ſingle ſet of young ones (as the ſwift or nightingale, 
for example), and had allowed her to have reared as 
large a number as any bird is capable of bringing up 
at one time, theſe might not have been ſufficient to 
have anſwered her purpoſe ; but by ſending the cuc- 
kow from one neſt to another, ſhe is reduced to the 
{ime ſtate as the bird whoſe neſt we daily rob of an 
ez, in which caſe the ſtimulus for incubation is ſuſ- 
pended, Of this we have a familiar example in the 
common domeſtic fowl, That the cuckow actually 
lays a great number of eggs, diſſection ſeems to prove 
very deciſively, Upon a compariſon I had an oppor- 
tunity of making between the ovariam, or racemns vi- 
tellorum, of a female cuckow, killed juſt as ſhe had 
begun to lay, and of a pullet killed in the ſame ſtate, 
no ellential difference appeared. The uterus of each 
contained an egg perfectly formed aud ready for cx- 
cluſion; and the ovarium exhibited a large cluſter of 
eggs, gradually advanced from a very diminutive ſize 
to the greateſt the yolk acquires before it js received 
into the ovidact, The appearance of one killed on the 
third of July was very different. In this I could di- 
ſtinctly trace a great number of the membranes which 


had diſcharged yolks into the oviduct ; and one of 


them appeared as if it had parted with a yolk the pre- 
ceding day. The ovarium (till exhibited a cluſter of 
enlarged eggs, but the moſt forward of them was ſcarce- 
ly larger than a muſtard-ſced, 5 

I would not be underſtood to advance, that every 
egg which ſwells in the ovarium at the approach or 
commencement of the propagating ſeaſon is brought 
to perfection: but it appears clearly, that a bird, in 
obedience to the dictates of her own will, or to ſome 
hidden cauſe in the animal economy, can cither retard 
or bring forward her eggs. Belides the example of 
the common fowl above alluded to, many others oc- 
cur. If we deſtroy the neſt of a blackbird, a robin, 
or almoſt any ſmall bird, in the ſpring, when ſhe has 


laid her uſual number of eggs, it is well known to 


every one who has paid any attention to inquiries of 
this kind, in how ſhort a ſpace of time ſhe will produce 
a freſh ſet. Now, had the bird been ſuffered to have 
proceeded without interruption in her natural courſe, 
the eggs would have been hatched, and the young 
ones brought to a ſtate capable of providing for them- 
{clves, before the would have been induced to make 
another neſt, and excited to produce another ſet of 
eggs ſrom the ovarium, If the bird had been deſtroy- 
ed at the time ſhe was ſitting on her firſt laying of 
eggs, diſſection would have ſhown the ovatium con- 
taining a great number in an enlarged ſtate, and ad- 
yancing in the nſual progreſſive order. Hence it 

lainly appears, that birds can keep back or bring 
orward (under certain limitations) their eggs at auy 
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cus. in the neſt beſore it flies, and the foſter- parents feed 
it more than five weeks after this period; fo that if a 
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time during the ſeaſon appointed for them to lay; but Cuculus. 
the cuckow, not being ſubject to the common inte- 


ruptions, goes on laying, from the time ſhe begins till 
the eve of her departure from Britain ; for although 
old cackows in general take their leave the firſt 
weck in July (and I never could ſce one after the 5th 
day of that month, though I conceive it poſlible that 
here and there a ſtraggling cuckow may be ſcen aſter 
this time) ; yet I have Known an Inſtance of an egg's 
being hatched in the neſt of an hedge-ſparrow fo late 
as the 15th, And a farther proof of their continuing 
to lay till the time of their leaving us may, I think, be 
fairly deduced from the appearances on diſſection of 
the female cuckow above mentioned, killed on the 3d 
of July.“ | a | 
Among the many peculiarities of the young cuckow, 
there is one that ſhows itſelf very early. Long before 
it leaves the neſt, it frequently, when irritated, aſ- 
ſumes the manner of a bird of prey, looks ferocious, 
throws itſelf back, and pecks at any thing preſented 
to it with great vchemence, often at the ſame time 
making a cuckling noiſe like a young hawk. Hence 
probably the vulgar opinion, that this bird changes 
into a hawk and devours its nurſe on quitting its neſt ; 
whence the French proverb, Ingrat comme un coucon.. 
Sometimes, when diſturbed in a ſmaller degree, it 
makes a kind of hiſſing noiſe, accompanied with a hea- 
ving motion of the whole body. | 
The growth of the young cuckow is uncommonly 
rapid. Its chirp is plaintiff, like that of the hedge- 
ſparrow ; but the ſound is not acquired from the fo- 


| ſter-parent, as it is the ſame whether it be reared by 
the hedge-ſparrow or any other bird. 


It never acquires. 
the adult note during its ſtay in Britain. 

The ſtomachs of young cuckows contain a great va- 
ricty of food, On diſſecting one that was brought 
up by wagtails, and fed by them at the time it 
was ſhot (though it was nearly of the ſize and ful- 
neſs of plumage of the parent-bird), Mr Jenner found 
in its ſtomach the following ſubſtauces: Flies and 
beetles of various kinds ; ſmall ſnails with their ſhells 
unbroken ; graſhoppers ; caterpillars ; part of a horſe- 
bean ; a vegetable ſubſtance, reſembling bits of tongh 
graſs rolled into 2 ball; and the feeds of a vegetable 
that reſembled thoſe of the gooſe-graſs. In the ſto- 
mach of one fed by hedge- ſparrows, the contents were 
almoſt entirely vegetable; ſuch as wheat, ſmall vetches, 
& c. „But this (ſays our author) was the only in- 
ſtance of the kind I had ever ſeen, as theſe birds in 
general feed the young cuckow with ſcarcely any thing 
but animal food. However, it ſerved to clear up a 
point which before had ſomewhat puzzled me ; for 
having found the cuckow's egg in the neſt of a green 
linnet, which begins very early to feed its young with 
vegetable food, I was apprehenſive, till I ſaw this fact, 
that this bird would have been an unfit foſter-parent 
for the young cuckow. 

* The tit-lark, I obſerve, feeds it principally with 
graſhoppers, | 

« But the moſt ſingular ſubſtance, ſo often met 
with in the ſtomachs of young cuckows, is a ball of 
hair curiouſly wound up. I have found it of various 
ſizes, from that of a pea to that of a ſmall nutmeg. It 
ſeems to be compoſed chiefly of horſe hairs ; and from 
the reſemblance it bears to the inſide covering of the 


neſt, 


Cuculus: 
. 
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neſt, I conceive the bird ſwallows it while a neſtling. 
In the ſtomachs of old cuckows are often {cen malies 


of hair; but theſe had evidently once formed a part 
of the hairy caterpillar, which the cuckow often takes 


for its food. 


There ſeems to be no preciſe time fixed for the de- 
parture of young cuckows, Mr Jenner believes they 
go off in ſucceſſion, probably as ſoon as they are capa- 


ple of taking care of themſelves; for although they ſtay 


in Britain till they become nearly equal in ſize and 


growth of plumage to the old cackow, yet in this very 


ſtate the foſtering care of the hedge-ſparrow is not 
withdrawn from them. „ have frequently (ſays he) 
ſeen the young cuckow of ſuch a ſize that the hedge- 
ſparrow has perched on its back, or half-expanded 
wing, in order to gain ſufticient elevation to put the 
food into its mouth. At this advanced (tage, I be- 
lieve that young cuckows procure ſome food for them- 
ſelves; like the young rook, for inſtance, which in 
part feeds itſelf, and is parily fed by the old ones, till 
the approach of the pairing ſeaſon, If they did not 
go off in ſucceſſion, it is probable we ſhould ſee them 
in large numbers by the middle of Auguſt ; for as 
they are to be found in great plenty when in a neſtling 
ſtate, they muſt now appear very numerous, ſince all 
of them muſt have quitted the neſt before this time. 
But this is not the caſe; for they are not more nume- 


rous at any ſeaſon than the parent-birds are in the 


months of May and June. 

The ſame inſtinctive impulſe which directs the 
cuckow to depolite her eggs in the neſts of other birds, 
directs her young one to throw out the eggs and young 


of the owner of the neſt. The ſcheme of nature would 


be incomplete without it ; for it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impoſlible, for the little birds deſtined 
to find ſuccour for the cuckow, to find alſo for their 


own young ones after a certain period ; nor would 


to take aim, while the female is ſecured by her ſilence. 
Cuckows may be, and often are, brought up tame, 


there be room for the whole to inhabit the neſt.” 

It is ſuppoſed, that there are more male cuckows 
than females ; ſince two are often ſeen in diſpute where 
a third has been in fight ; which, no doubt, was of the 
oppoſite ſex, Mr Pennant obſerved, that five male 
birds were caught in a trap in one ſeaſon ; and Mr La- 
tham ſays, that “ out of at leaſt half a dozen that I 
have attended to, my chance has never directed me to 
a female; and it is to be withed, that future obſer- 
vers may determine whether our obſervations have riſe 


only in chance, or are founded on the genera! circum- 
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ſtance.” He believes that the male birds are more 
liable to be ſhot, their note directing the gunner where 


ſo as to become familiar. They will eat in this ſlate 
bread and milk, fruits, inſects, eggs, and fleth either 
cooked or raw; but in a ſtate of natvre, I believe, 
chiefly live on caterpillars; which, in a few I have 


obſerved were all of the ſmooth kind ; others have 


fonnd vegetable matter, beetles, and ſmall ſtones. 
When fat, they are ſaid to be as good eating as a 
land rail, The French and Italians cat then; to this 
day, The ancient Romans admired them greatly as 
food; Pliny ſays that there is no bird which can be 
compared to them for delicacy. 

In migrating, the major part of theſe birds are ſup- 
poſed to go into Africa, ſince they are obſerved to viſit 
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the iſland of Malta twice in a year, in their paſſage Cuculus, 


5 


backwards and forwards, as is fuppoied, to that part — 


of the world, They are weil kuown alſo at Aleppo. 
To the north, it is ſaid to be common in Sweden: 
but not to appear ſo catly by a month as in Britain, 
Ruſſia is not deſtitute of this bird; and Mr Latham 


has ſeen a ſpecimen brought from Kamtſchatka, now 


in the poſſeſſion of Sir Joſcph Banks, 

2. Lhe Americauus, or cuckow of Carolina, It is 
about the ſize of a blackbird, the upper mandible of 
the bill black, the lower yellow); the large wing-fea» 
thers are reddiſh ; the reſt of the wing, and all the up- 
per part of the body, head and neck, is of an aſh- co- 
our; all the under part of the body, from the bill to 
the tail, white; the tail long and narrow, compoſed 
of ſix long and four ſhorter feathers; their legs mort 
and ſtrong. Their note is very different from the cuc- 
kow of Britain, and not ſo remarkable to be taken 
notice of, 
eſt receſſes of woods and ſhady 
tire on the approach of winter. | | 

3. The indicator, or honey-guide, is à native of A- 
frica. The following deſcription is given of it by Dr 
Sparrman in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1777. 


This curious ſpecies of cuckow is found at a conſider- 


able diſtance from the Cape of Good Hope, in the in- 
terior parts of Africa, being entirely unknown at that 
ſettlement. The firſt place I heard of it was ina wood 


called the Croot-vaader's Buſch, „the Grand-father's 
Wood,“ ſituated in a deſert near the river which the 
- Hottentots call T*kaut' kat, 


The Dutch ſettlers there- 
abouts have given this bird the name of Honigiyzer, 
or ©* honey-guide,” from its quality of diſcovering 
wild honey to trayellers, 


that of the cuckow in Europe: but in return, the in- 


ſtinct which prompts it to ſeck its ſood in a ſingular 
Not only the Dutch and 


manner 1s truly admirable, 
Hottentots, but likewiſe a ſpecies of quadruped named 
ratel (probably a new ſpecies of badger), are fre- 
quently conducted to wild bee-hives by this bird, 
which, as it were, pilots them to the very ſpot. 


it to be inſtrumental in robbing the hive, as ſome 
ſcraps are commonly left for its ſupport. The morn- 


ing and evening are its times of feeding, and it is 
then heard calling in a ſhrill tone, cherr, cherr; which 


the honey- hunters carefully attend to as the ſummons 
to the chace, From time to time they anſwer with a 


ſoft whiſtle ; which the bird hearing, always conti- 
As ſoon as they are in ſight of each 


nues its note. 
other, the bird gradually flutters toward the place 


where the hive 1s ſituated, continually repeating its 


former call of cherr, cherr : nay, if it ſhon!d happen 
to have gained a conſiderable way before the men (whs 


may eahily be hindered in the purſuit by buſhes, rivers, 


or the like), it returns to them again, and redoubles 
its note, as it were to reproach them with their inac- 
tivity. At laſt the bird is obſerved to hover for a few 
moments over a certain ſpot, and then ſilently retiring 
to a neighbouring buſh or reſting-place, the hunters 


are ſure of finding the bees neſt in that identical ſpot ; 


whether it be ina tree or in the crevice of a rock, or 
(as is moſt commonly the caſe) in the earth. Whiltt 
the huntersare buſy in taking the honey, the bird is 
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It is a ſolitary bird, trequenting the dark- 
thickets, They 16> 


Its colour has nothing ſtri- 
king or beautiful. Its ſize is conſiderably ſmaller than 


The 
honey being its favourite food, its own intereſt prompts 
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ters never fail io leave a ſmall portion for their con- 
ductor; but commonly take care not to leave ſo much 
as world ſatisfy its hunger, The bird's appetite be- 
ing whetted by this parlimony, it is obliged to commit 
4 {ccond treaſon by dilcovering another bee's neſt, in 

hopes of a better ſalary. It is further obſcrved, that 
the nearer the bird approaches the hidden hive, the 
more ſrequently it repeats its call, and ſeems the more 
impatient, I have had frequent opportunities of ſce- 
ing this bird, and have been witneſs to the deſtruction 
of ſeveral republics of 'bees by means of 1ts treachery. 
I had, however, but two opportunities of ſhooting, it, 
which I did to the great indignation of my Hotten- 
tots, It is about ſeven inches in length, and is of a 


ruſty brown colour on the back, with a white breaſt 


and belly.“ A neſt which was ſhown to Dr Sparrinan 
for that of this bird, was compoled of ſlender filaments 
of bark, woven together in the form of a bottle; the 
neck and opening hung, downwards, and a ſtring, in 
an arched thape, was ſuſpended acroſs the opening faſ- 


teued by the two ends, perhaps for the bird toperch on. 


4. The Cape cuckow (BA. ), is a trifle ſmaller than 
ours: the bill a deep brown ; the upper part of the 
body greeniſh brown : throat, checks, fore part of the 
neck, and upper wing coverts, of a decp ruſous co- 
Dur: tail feathers ruſons, but paler, tipped with 
white; the breait, and all the under parts of the _ 
white, crofled with lines of black: the legs reddiſh 
brown. It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope; and is 
moſt likely the ſane bird which is called Edo/zo, from 
its pronouncing that word frequently in a low melan- 
choly tone. —Voyagers alſo mention another cuckow, 
which is common to Loango in Africa. It is bigger 


than ours, but of the fame colour; and repeats the 
word cela like that bird, but in different inflexion _ 


of voice. It is ſaid that the male and female toge- 


ther go through the whole cight notes of the gamut; 


the male, beginning by itlelf, ſounds the three firſt, 
after which he is accompanied by the female through 
the reſt of the octave. 

5. The honoratus, or ſacred cuckow, is ſomewhat 
leſs than our cnckow : the general colour is blackiſh 
aſh on the upper parts, marked with two ſpots of 
white on each feather ; beneath white, tranſverſcly 
_ ſpotted with aſh colour: the quills are cinereous, tranſ- 
verſely ſported with white : the tail 15 much cuncared, 
five inches and a halt long, and of the fame colour as 
the quills; the outer feather only three inches long: 
the legs and claws are of a pale aſh colour. This ſpe- 
cics inhabits Malabar, here the natives hold it fa- 
cred. It feeds on reptiles, which, perhaps may be 
ſuch as are the moſt noxious ; if ſo, this ſeeming ſu- 
perſtition may have rife from a more reaſonable foun- 
dation than many others of. the like fort. 

6. The ſhining cuckow is the ſize of a {mall thruſh: 
the bill is bluiſh : the upper part of the body green, 
with a rich pilded gloſs, the under parts are white, 
tranſverſely waved with green gold the under tail 
coverts almoſt White; the quills and tail daſky-brown ; 
the legs are bluiſh, This inhabits New Zealand, where 
it is called P:opo-arowro, See Plate CLI. | 

7. The vetula is a trifle bigger than a blackbird : 
the bill above an inch and a half long: the upper 
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Coev'us, ſcen looking on attentively to what is going forward, 
and waiting for its ſhare of the ſpoil. The bee-hun- 


eveni{mall birds. 


the end: the under tail coverts are rufous: the 
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mandible black; the lower whitiſh : crown of the head Cucuti, 
brown, the feathers of it ſoft and lilky : the upper v—v— 


parts of the body and the quills cincteous chve : 
throat and fore part of the neck whitiſh ; the reſt of 
the under parts rufous : the tail is much cincaicd 
the two middle feathers cinercous olive, the others 
duſky black tipped with White; the outer feather very 
ſhort; legs blue-black, This ſpecies inhabits Ja- 
maica, Where it is frequent in the woods aud hedges 
all the year round. 
and caterpillars, and is very tame. This bird has the 
name tacco from its cry, which is like that word ; the 
firſt ſyllable of this is pronounced hardly, the other 
following in a full octave lower than the firſt, It has 


alſo auotlier cry like qua, qua, qua ; but that only when 
alarmed by an enemy. Belides inſects, it will alſo cat 


lizards, mall ſnakes, frogs, young rats, and ſometimes 
The ſnakes they {wallow head for- 
moſt, letting the tail hang our of the mouth till the 


fore-parts are digeſted. This bird, it is moſt likely, 


might be caſily tamed, as it is fo gentle as to ſufler 
the negro children to catch it with their hands. Its 


gait is that of leaping, like a magpie; being frequent- 


ly ſeen on the ground; and its fight but ſhort, chicfly 
from buſh to buſh, 
breed, they Iikewiſe retire into the woods, but thcir 
neſts have never yct been found; from which one 
ſhould be inclined to think, that they were indcbted 
to other birds for the rearing their young in the man- 
ner cf the common cuckow. 
bird, as It 1s faid to make the preateſt noiſe beſore 
rain, Common all the ycar at Jamaica, 
ſpecies or variety, common in Jamaica, the feathers 
on the throat appear like a downy beard, whence pro- 
bably the name of o/d-man rain-bird, given it there 
and by Ray, Sloane, &c. 


8. The nævius, ſpotted cuckow, or rail bird, is a- 
bout the ſize of a fieldfare : the bill three quarters of 
an inch; the upper mandible black on the top, and 
rufous on the ſides; the under wholly rufous: the ge- 


neral colour of the plumage 1s rufous in two ſhades ; 
the under parts rufons white: the feathers on the crown 
are of a deep brown, and pretty long, with rufous 
tips and ſome of them margined with rufous : the 
hind part of the neck is a rufous grey ; down the 
ſhafts deep brown: back and rump the ſame ; each 


feather tipped with a rufous ſpot : on each feather of 


the throat and neck is a tranſverſe browniſh line near 
uills 
are grey brown, edged with rufous, and a ſpot of the 
ſame at the tips: the tail is near fix inches long, much 
cuneated; the outer feathers only half the length of the 
middle ones; colour of it the ſame as the quills ; ſome 
of the upper coverts reach to near two-thirds of the 
lengrhof the tail: the legs are aſh-colour ; the claws 
greyiſh brown. It inhabits Cayenne.—Buffon men- 
tions a variety of this by the name of rail-bird, It is 
much the ſame in ſize, but has Jeſs rufous, being grey 
in the place of that colour: the ſide tail-feathers have 
white tips: the throat is pale grey; under the body 
white; the tail a trifle longer than in the other. 
Whether a varicty or different ſex, is not known, This 
is common at Cayenne and Guiana; and is ſeen often 
perched upon gates and rails, whence its name; and 
when in this ſituation continually moves its tail. Theſe 


are 


It feeds on ſeeds, ſmall worms, 


At the time when other birds 


It has the name of rain- 
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fore it otters to eſcape. 
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cucumber, are not very wild birds, yet do not form themſelves 
Cucumis. into troops, although numbers are often found in the 


ſame diltrict ; nor do they frequent the thick woods 
like many of the genus. 


g The cayanus, or Cayenne cuckow, is the ſize of 
4 bla 


ckbird : the bill is grey brown, above an inch 
long, and a little bent at the tip : the plumage on the 
upper parts of the body is purpliſh cheſnut ; beneath, 
the fame, but paler : the quills are the ſame as the 
upper parts, tipped with brown: the tail is the ſame ; 


' near ihe end black, aud tipped with white; it is much 


cuneated, and above ten inches long: the legs and 
claws are grey browu. This inhabits Cayenne, where 
it gocs by the name of piaye, or devil. The natives 
give it that name as a bird of ill omen, The fleſh 
they will not touch ; and indeed not without reaſon, 
as it is very bad and lean, It is a very tame ſpecies, 
ſutfering itfelt to be almoſt touched by the hand be- 
Its flight is almoſt like that 
of a king's fiſher; frequents the borders of rivers, on 
the low branches; feeds on inſects ; often wags its tail 
on changing place. 3 
There are 37 other ſpecies, which inhabit different 
pares of the globe, and are principally diſtinguiſhed 
y the ſhape of the tail and variations in colour. 
CUCUMBER, in botany, Sce Cucumis. 
CUCUMIS, the CUcunmBER : A genus of the ſyn- 
geneſia order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of 
plauts ; aud in the natural method ranking under the 
34th order, Cucurbitaceꝶæ. The male calyx is quinque- 
dentated, the corolla quinquepartite ; the filaments 
three. The female calyx is quinquedentated, the corolla 
ainquepartite, the piſtil trifid ; the ſides of the apple 
ae pointed, In this genus Linnæus includes alſo 
the MęLON; (ſce that article). There are 11 ſpecics, 


of which the following are the moſt remarkable. 


1. The ſativa, or common cucumber, hath roots 
compoſed of numerous, long, flender, white fibres ; 
long ſlender ſtalks, very branchy at their joints, trail- 
ing on the ground, or climbing by their claſp-rs, a- 
dorned at every joint by large angular leaves on long 
erect footſtalks, with numerous and monopetalous bel]- 
ſhaped flowers of a yellow colour, ſucceeded by oblong 
rough fruit. The varieties of this kind are, (1.) The 
common rough green prickly cacumber ; a middle- 
ſized fruit, about ſix or ſeven inches long, having a 
dark-green rough rind, cloſely ſet with very ſmall 


prickles; the plant is of the bardieſt fort, but docs 


not ſhow its fruit carly. (2.) The ſhort green prick- 
ly cucumber is about three or four inches long ; the 
rind rather ſmooth, and ſet with ſmall black prickles. 
It is valuable chiefly for b:1ng one of the carlieſt and 
hardic(t ſorts. (3.) The Jong green prickly cucamber, 
grows from ſix to nine inches in length, and is rather 
chinly ſet with prickles. And as there is an early and 


late cucumber, it is conſiderably the beſt varicty for 


the main crops, both in the frames and hand-glaſs, 
as well as in the open ground for pricklers. Of this 
there is another variety with white fruit. (4.) The carl 
green cluſter cucumber is a ſnortiſh fruit, remarkable for 
growing in cluſters, and appearing eariy. (5.) The 
long ſmooth green Turkey cucumber, is a ſmooth 
green-rinded fruit, growing from 10 to 15 inches in 
length, without prickles., The plants are ſtrong 
growers, with very large leaves. (6.) The long ſmooth 


_ 
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white Turkey cucumber, is a ſmouth rinded fruit, from Cueumis. 
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10 to 15 inches long, without prickles. 
large ſinooth green Roman cucumber is a very large 
and long ſmooth preen fruit produced from a ſtrong 
growing plant, (8). The long white prickly Dutch 
cucumber, is a white fruit 8 or 10 inches long, ſet 
with ſmall black prickles ; the plants are but bad bear- 
ers in Britain. | 

2. The chata, or round-leaved Egyptian cucumber, 
According to Mr Haſſelquiſt, this grows in the fertile 
earth near Cairo after the inundation of the Nile, and 
not in any other place in Egypt, nor does it grow in 
any other ſoil, It ripens with the water-melons, 


The fruit is a little watery ; the fleſh almoſt of the 


ſame ſubſtance „ith the melons ; it taſtes ſomewhat 
{weet and cool ; but is far from being as cool as the 
water-melons. This the grandees and Europeans 
in Egypt eat as the moſt pleaſant fruit they find, and 
that from which they have the leaſt to apprehend. It is 
the moſt excellent fruit of this tribe of any yet known, 
The four firſt varieties of the cucumis ſativa are 


thoſe chiefly cultivated in Britain. They are raiſed at 


three different ſeaſons of the year: 1. on hot-beds, 
for early fruit ; 2, under bell, or hand-glaſſes, for the 


middle crop; 3. on the common ground, which is for 


a late crop, or to pickle, The cucumbers which are 
ripe before April are unwholeſome ; being raiſed whol- 
ly by the heat of the dung without the aſſiſtance of 
the ſun, Thoſe raiſed in April are good, and are rai- 
ſed in the following manner. ET TS 
Towards the latter end of January, a quantity of 
freſh horſe-dung muſt be procured with the litter a, 
mong it; and a {mall proportion of ſea-coal aſhes 


ſhould be added to it. In four or five days the dung 


will begin to heat ; at which time a little of it may 
be drawn flat on the outſide, and covered with two 
inches thickneſs of good earth : this muſt be covered 
with a bell-glaſs ; and aſter two days, when the carth 
is warm, the ſceds muſt be ſown on it, covered with 
a quarter of an inch of freſh earth, and the glaſs then 
ſet on again. The glaſs muſt be covered with a mat 
at night, and in four days the young plants will ap- 
pear, When theſe are ſcen, the reſt of the dung muſt 
be made up into a bed for one or more lights. This 
muſt be three feet thick, beat cloſe together, and co» 
vercd three inches decp with fine freſh carth ; the 
frame muſt then be put on, and covered at night, or 
in bad weather, with mats. When the carth 1s hot 
enough, the young plants from under the bell muſt be 
removed into it, and ſet two inches diſtance. The 
glaiſes muſt be now and then a little raiſed, to give 
air to the plants, and turned often, to prevent the 
wet from the ſtcam of the dung from dropping down 
upon them. The plants muſt be watered at proper 
times; and the water uſed for this purpoſe muſt be 
ſet on the dung till it becomes as warm as the air in 
the frame: and as the young plants increaſe in bulk, 
they muſt be carthed up, which will give them great 
additional ſtrength. If the bed is not hot enongh, 
ſome freſh litter {ſhould be laid round its ſides: and it 
too hot, ſome holes ſhould be bored into ſeyeral parts 
of it with a flake, which will let out the heat; and 
when the bed is thus brought to a proper ccolneſs, the 
holes are to be ſtopped up again with freſh dung. 
When tacſe plants begin to ſhoot their third or rough 
1 leaf, 
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the plants of the other bed muſt be taken up, and 
planted in this, in which there mult be a hole in the 
middle of cach light, about a foot deep, and nine 
inches over, filled with light and fine freſh earth laid 
hollow / in form of a baſon: in each of theſe holes there 
maſt be ſet four plants: theſe muſt be, for two or 
three days, ſhaded from the ſun, that they may take 


firm. root; after which they muſt have all the ſun 
they can, and now and then a little freſh air, as the 


weather will permit, When the plants are four or 
five inches high, they muſt be gently pegged down 
towards the earth, in directions as different from one 


another as may be; and the branches afterwards pro- 
duced ſhould be treated in the fame manner. In a 


month after this the flowers will appear, and ſoon af- 


ter the rudiments of the fruit. The plaſſes ſhould 


now be carefully covered at night; and in the day- 
time the whole plants ſhould be gently ſprinkled with 
water, Theſe will produce fruit till about midſum- 
mer; at which time the ſecond crop will come 1n to 
ſupply their place : theſe are to be raiſed in the ſame 
manner as the early crop, only they do not require ſo 
much care and trouble. This ſecond crop ſhould be 


ſown in the end of March or beginning of April. 


The ſeaſon for ſowing the cucumbers of the laſt crop, 
and for pickling, is towards the Jatter end of May, 
when the weather is ſettled: theſe are ſown in holes 
dug to a little depth, and filled up with fine carth, ſo 
as to be left in the form of a baſon; cight or nine 


ſeeds being put into one hole, Theſe will come up 


in five or {ix days; and till they are a week old, are 
in great danger from the ſparrows, After this they 
requre only to be kept clear of weeds, and watered 
now and then, There ſhould be only five plants left 
at firſt in each hole; and when they are grown a little 


farther up, the worſt of theſe is to be pulled up, that 


there may finally remain only four. The plants of 
this crop will begin to produce fruit in July, 

The cucumber is taken in great cities by the lower 
people as nouriſhment ; but by the better ſort is chiefly 
uſed as a refrigerant, or condiment, to accompany 


animal food. They have a bland inſipid juice, with- 


out acidity or ſweetneſs, approaching, as appears by 
their ripening, to a farinaceous matter, When uſed 
'reen they have no nouriſhment, ſo they are only to 
be uſed in the ſummer ſeaſon and by the ſedentary. 
Although cucumbers are neither ſweet nor acid, yet 
they are conſiderably aceſcent, and ſo produce flatu- 
lency, cholera, diarrhoea, &c. Their coldneſs and fla- 
tulency may be likewiſe in part attributed to the firm- 
neſs of their texture, Tkey have been diſcharged 
with little change from the ſtomach, after being de- 


tained there for 43 hours. By this means, therefore, 
their acidity is greatly increaſed. Hence oil and pep- 


per, the condiments commonly employed, are very 
uſeſul to check their ferinentation, We have lately 
uſed another condiment, viz. the ſkin, which is bitter, 


and may therefore ſupply the place of aromatics; but 


ſhould only be uſed when young, | 

Beſides the abovementioned ſpecies which are pro- 
per for the table, this genus as alſo two articles 
tor the materia medica. 
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TC ucymis, leaf, another bed muſt be prepared for them like the 
———— firſt; and when it is properly warm through the carth, 
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1. The elaterium of the ſhops, is the inſpiſſatcd 
fæcula of the juice of a kind of wild cucumber, call- 
ed alſo the aſs's cucumber. It comes to this country 


from Spain and the ſouthern parts of France, where 


the plant is very common, It is brought to us in 
ſmall flat whitiſh lumps or cakes that are dry, and 
break caſily between the fingers. It is of an acrid, 
bitter, and nanſcous taſte, and has a ſtrong offenſive 
ſmell when newly made: but theſe, as well as its 
other qualities, it loſes after being kept ſome time. 
Elaterium is a very violent purge and vomit, and is 


Cucumis 


Cucurhbita, 


now vcry ſcldom uſed, The plant is commonly called 


ſpirting cucumber, from its caſting out its ſceds with 
great violence, together with the yiſcid juice in which 
they are lodged, if touched when ripe ; from this cir- 
cumſtance it has obtained the appellation of 20li mz 
tangere, or “ touch me not.“ 

2. The colocynthis, the colocynth, coloquintida, or 
bitter apple of the ſhops, is brought to us from Aleppo 
and the iſland of Crete. The leaves of the plant are 
large, placed alternate, almoſt round, and ſtand upon 


footſtalks four inches long. The flowers are white ; 


and are ſucceeded by a fruit of the gourd kind, of the 
ſize of a large apple, and which is yellow when ripe. 
The ſhelly or huſky outſide incloſes a bitter pulp inter- 
ſperſed with flattiſh ſeeds. -If a hole is made in one 


of theſe ripe gourds, and a glaſs of rum poured in, 


and ſuffered to remain 24 hours, it proves a power- 
ful purgative. The pulp itſelf dried and powdered is 


commonly uſed as a purpative in this country, but is 


one of the moſt draſtic and diſagrecable we know, If 


taken in a large doſe, it not only often brings away 


blood, but produces colics, convulſions, ulcers in the 
bowels, and fatal ſuper-purgations. The moſt effec- 


tual corrector of theſe virulent qualities is to triturate 


it finely with ſugar or ſweet almonds. | 


_ CUCURBIT, the name of a chemical veſſel em- 


ployed in diſtillation, when covered with its head. Its 
name comes from its lengthened ſhape, by which it 
reſembles a gourd : ſome cucurbits, however, are ſhal- 
low, and wide-mouthed. They are made of copper, 
tin, glaſs, and ſtone-ware, according to the nature of 
the ſubſtances to be diſtilled. A cucurbit, provided 
with its capital, conſtitutes the veſſel for diſtillation 
called an alembic. | | 

CUCURBITA, the GovsD, and Powrion: A ge- 


nus of the ſyngeneſia order, belonging to the moncecia 
_ claſs of plants; and in the natural method rankin 


under the 34th order, Cucurbitacex, The calyx of the 
male is quinquedentated ; the corolla quinquefid ; the 
filaments three. The calyx of the female is quinque- 
dentated ; the corolla quinquefid; the piſtil quinquehd ; 
the ſeeds of the apple with a tumid margin, There 
are five ſpecies. | 
1. The lagenaria, or bottle gourd, riſes with thick 
trailing downy ſtalks, branching into manysſpreading 
runners. Theſe extend along the ground ſometimes 
15 or 20 feet in length. The leaves are large, round- 
iſh, heart-ſhaped, indented, and woolly. The flowers 
are Jarge and white, ſucceeded by long incuryated 
whitiſh yellow fruit, obtaining from about two to five 
or ſix feet in length, and from about nine to 24 inches 
in circumference, having a ligneous and durable ſhell. 
2. The papo or pompion, commonly called pump- 


Cucurbita. 
: - 


Ward. 
the flowers are ſucceeded by depreſſed knotty fruit, 


SOC 


kin, hath ſtrong, trailing, rough ſtalks, branching 
into numerous runners. Theſe are much larger than 
the former, extending from 10 to 40 or 50 feet 
each way. Theſe are garniſhed with large, round- 
iſ, lobated, rough leaves, and ycllow flowers. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by large, round, ſmooth fruit, 
of different forms and fizes, ſome as big as a 


peck, others as big as half a buſhel meaſure; ſome 


conſiderably leſs, and others not exceeding the bulk 
of an orange; ripening to a yellow, and ſometimes 
to 2 whitiſh colour, This ſpecies is the moſt hardy 
of any, as well as the moſt extenſive in their growth, 


A ſingle plant, if properly encouraged, will overſpread 
10 or 15 rods of ground, and produce a great number 


of fruit, which, when young, are generally a mixture 
between a deep blue aud pale white, but change as 
they increaſe in bulk. „„ 

3. The verrucoſa, or warted gourd, hath trailing 
ſtalks very branchy, and running upon che ground 10 
or 15 feet each way; large lobated leaves, and yellow 
flowers, ſacceeded by roundiſh, knobby, warted white 
fruit, of moderate ſize. : . 

4. The melopepo, erect gourd, or ſquaſh, This 
riſes with an erect ſtrong ſtalk ſeveral feet high, rare- 
Iy ſending forth ſide- runners, but becoming buſhy up- 
It is adorned with large lobated leaves; and 


both white and yellow, commonly of a moderate ſize. 

F. The liguoſa, ligneous ſhelled gourd, often called 
calabaſh. This hath trailing ſtalks, branching into 
runners, Which extend far every way; the leaves are 


large, lobated, and rough; the flowers yellow, and are 


filling the ſhell with rice and meat, make a kind of 


tioned, 


ſucceeded by roundiſh ſmooth fruit of a moderate ſize, 
Of all theſe ſpecies there are 


with hard woody ſhells. 
a great many varieties, and the fruit of every ſpecies 
is obſerved to be ſurpriſingly apt to change its form. 
Culture. All the ſpecies of gourds and pompions, 
with their reſpective varietics are raiſed from ſeed 
ſown annually in April or the beginning of May, either 
with or without the help of artificial heat. But the 
plants forwarded in a hot-bed till about a month old, 


produce fruit a month or ſix weeks earlier on that ac. 


count, and ripen proportionably ſooner. The firſt 
ſnecies particulzrly will ſcarce ever produce tolerably 
ized fruit in Britain without the treatment abovemen- 


Uſes, In Britain theſe plants are cultivated on- 


ly for curioſity ; but in the places where they are 
In. 


natives, they anſwer many important purpoſes. 
both the Indies, bottle-gourds are very commonly cul- 
tivated and ſold in the markets, They make the prin- 
cipal food of the common people, particularly in the 
warm months of June, July, and Auguſt. The Ara» 
bians call this Kind of gourd charrah. It grows com- 
monly on the mountains in theſe deſarts. The na- 
tives boil and ſeaton it with vinegar ; and ſometimes, 


pudding of it. The hard ſhell is uſed for holding wa- 
ter, and ſome of them are capacious enough to con- 
tain 22 gallons; theſe, however, are very uncom- 
mon, The fruit of the pompion likewiſe conſtitutes 
a great part of the food of the common people during 
the hot months, in thoſe places where they grow, If 
gathered when not much bigger than a hen or gooſe 


- egg, and properly ſcaſoned with butter, vinegar, &c, 
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they make a tolerable good ſauce for butcher's meat, Cucurbits-. 


and are alſo uſed in ſoups, In England they are ſeldom 


uſcd till grown to maturity. A hole is then made in 9 
one ſide, thr ; — 
» through which the pulp is ſcooped out: after! b 


being diveſted of the ſecds, it is mixed with ſliced ap- 
ples, milk, ſugar, and grated nutmeg, and thus a kind 
of pudding is made, Ihe whole is then baked in the 
oven, and goes by the name of a pumkin pye. For this 
purpoſe the plants are cultivated in many places of 
England by the country people, who raiſe them upon 
old dung hills. The third {pecies is alſo uſed in North 
America for culinary purpoſes. 
when about half grown, boiled, and eaten as ſauce to 
butcher's meat, The ſquaſhes are alſo treated in the 
ſame manner, and by ſome people eſteemed delicate 
eating. 1 
CUCURBITACEZ, the name of the 34th order 
in Linnzus's fragments of a natural method, conſiſting 


of plants which reſemble the gourd in external figure, 


habit, virtues, and ſenſible qualities. This order con- 


tains the followiug genera, viz. gronovia, melothria, 


paſſiflora, anguria, bryonia, cucumis, cucurbita, fevil- 
lea, momordica, ſicyos, trichoſanthes. 


CUCURUCU, in zoology, the name of a ſerpent 


found in America, growing 10 or 12 feet long. It is 


alſo very thick in proportion to its length, and is of a 
yellowiſh colour, ſtrongly variegated with black ſpots, 


which are irregularly mixed among the yellow, and 
often have ſpots of yellow within them. 


among them, when properly prepared. 


Cb, ſometimes means the infide of the throat in 
beaſts; but generally the food that they keep there, 
and chew over again. See COMPARATIVE Anatomy, 


n” 92—9 4. 


CUDDALORE, a town on the coaſt of Coro- 


mandel 1n India, belonging to the Engliſh, very near 


the place where Fort St David once ſtood. N. Lat. 11. 


30. E. Long. 79. 53. 30. This place was reduced by 


the French in the year 1781; and in 1783 underwent 


a ſeyere ſiege by the Britiſh forces commanded by Ge- 
neral Stuart, 
pal place of arms held by the French on that coaſt : 
they had exerted themſelves 1o the utmoſt in fortify- 
ing it; and it was garriſoned by a numerous body of 


the beſt forces of France, well provided with artil- . 
lery, and every thing neceſſary ſor making a vigorous. 


defence. 


Previous to the commencement of the ſiege, they 
had conſtructed ſtrong lines of defence all along the 


fort, excepting; one place where the town was covered 
Through this 
wood, however, General Stuart bepan to cut his way; 
on which the beſieged began to draw a line of fortifi- 
The Britiſh commander then 


by a wood, ſuppoſed to be inacceſſible. . 


cation within that alſo, 
determined to attack theſe fortifications before they 


were quite completed; and for this purpoſe a vigorous 
attack was made by the troops under General Bruce. 


The grenadiecrs aſſailed a redoubt which greatly an- 
noyed them, but were obliged to retire; on which the 
whole army advanced to the attack of the lines. The 


French defended themſelves with reſolution; and as 
both parties charged each other with fixed bayonets, 
a dreadful laughter enſued. At laſt the Britiſh were 


obliged a 


The fruit is gathered 


. : It is a very 
poiſonous ſpecies, and greatly dreaded by the natives; 
but its fleth is a very rich food, and much eſteemed. 


At this time it was become the princi- 
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Cuidalore obliged to retreat; but the French having imprudent- 
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Cudworth. theif turn defeated, and obliged to give up the lines 


ly come out of their lines to parſue them, were in 


they had conſtrutted with ſo much paias and ſo 
gallantly defended, The loſs on the part of the 
Briti/h amounted to near 1000 killed and wounded, 
once half of whom were Europeans; aud that of the 
French was not leſs than 609, 

Though the Britith proved victorious in this con- 
teſt, yet the victory colt ſo dear that there was not now 
a ſuſſicient number to carry on the ſicge with any ef- 
ſet. The troops alſo became ſickly ; and their ſtrength 
diminiched ſo much, that the beſicged formed a detign 
of not only obliging them to raiſe the ſiege, but of 
totally deſtroying them. For this purpoſe 4900 men 
were landed from the ſquadron commanded by M. 
Suffrein ; and the conduct of the enterpriſe committed 
4% the Chevalier de Damas, an cxperiencedand vallant 
oflicer. On the 25th of ſune 1733, he fallied out at 
the head of the regiment of Aquitaiae, ſuppoſed to be 
one of the beſt in the French ſervice, and of which 
he was colonel ; with other troops ſclected from the 
braveſt of the garriſon, The attack was made by 
day-break ; but thouz'h the Britiſh were at firſt put 
into ſome diſorder, they quickly recoyered themſelves, 
and not only repulſed the enemy, bat purſued them ſo 


warmly, that the Chevalier de Damas himſelf was killed 


with about 200 of his countrymen, and as many taken 


_ priſoners. 


This engagement was attended with one of the 
moſt remarkable circumitances that happened during 
the whole war, viz. A corps of Sepoy grenadiers en- 
countering the French troops oppoſed to them with 
fixed bayonets, and overcoming them. This extraor- 
dinary bravery was not oaly noticed with due applauſe, 
but procured for that corps a proviſion for themſelves 
and families from the preſidencies to which they be- 
longed, No other operation of any conſequence took. 


place during the ſiege, which was now ſoon ended by 
the news of peace having taken place between the bel- 


ligerent powers of Europe. 
CUDDY, in a firſt-rate man of war, is a place ly- 
ing between the captain licutenant's cabin and the 
uarter-deck ; and divided into partitions for the ma- 
ſter and other officers. It denotes alſo a kind of ca- 
bin ncar the ſtern of a lighter or barge of burden. 
CUDWEED, in botany. See GNAaPHALIUM. 
CUDWORTH (Ralph), a very learned divine of 


the church of England in the 17th century, In Janu- 


ary 1657 he was one of the perſons nominated by a 
committee of the parliament to be conſulted about the 
Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible, In 1678 he publiſhed 
his True Intelletual ſyſtem of the Univerſe; a work 
which met with great oppolnion. He likewiſe publiſh- 
ed a treatiſe, intitled, Deus juſtificatus + or, „ The di- 
vine goodneſs of. God vindicated, againſt the aſſertions 
of abſolute and unconditionate reprobation.“ He em- 
braced the mechanical or corpulcular philoſophy: but 
with regard to the Deity, ſpirits, genii, and ideas, he 
followed the Platoniſts, Ile died at Cambridge in 
1688. The editor of the new edition of the Biogra- 


phia Britannica obſerves, that it is not caly to meet 


with a greater ſtore-houſe of ancient literature than the 
« Intellectual Syſtem;“ and various writers, we bc- 
licye, have been indebted to it for an appearance of 
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learning which they might not otherwiſe have been Cudw 


able to maintain, That Dr Cudworth was {fanciful in 


orth, 


ſome of his opinions, and that he was too devoted a Cueren- 


follower of Plato aud the Platoniſts, will ſcarcely be 
denied even by thoſe who are moſt ſenſible of his genc- 
ral merit. The reflections that have been caſt upon ſuch 
a man as the author, by bigotted writers, are altogether 
contemptible, It is the lot of diſtinguiſhed merit to 
be thus treated, Lord Shafteſbury, {peaking on this 
ſubject, has given an honourable teſtimony to the me- 
mory of Dr Cudworth. 
ſhip) the common fate of thoſe who dare to appear 
fair authors. What was that pious and learned man's 
caſe, who wrote the Intellectual Syſtem of the Uni- 
verſc? I confeſs it was pleaſant enough to conſider, 
that though the whole world were no leſs ſatisfied with 
his capacity and learning, than with his ſincerity in 
the cauſe of Deity ; yet he was accuſed of giving the 
upper hand to the Atheiſt, for having only ſtated their 
reaſons, and thoſe of their adverſarics, fairly together.“ 

It is obſerved by Dr Birch, that Dr Cudworth's 
Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe has raiſed him a 
reputation, to which nothing can add but the publi- 


cation of his other writings ſtill extant in manuſcript. 


That theſe writings are very valuable cannot be doubt- 


ed, We may be aſſured that they diſplay a great 


compaſs of ſentiment and a great cxtent of learning. 
Nevertheleſs, from their voluminous quantity, from the 


abſtruſeneſs of the ſubjects they treat upon, and from 


the reyolutions of literary taſte and opinion, it is mo- 
rally certain that the publication of them would not 
be ſucceſsful in the preſent age. Mr Cudworth's 
daughter Damaris, who married Sir Francis Maſham 
of Oates in Eſſex, was a lady of genius and learning: 
ſhe had a great friendſhip for Mr Locke, who reſided 
ſeveral years at her houſe at Oates, where he died in 
1704. | 
CUE, an item of inuendo, given to the actors on 
the ſtage what or when to ſpeak. See PROM TER. 


CUENZA, a town of Spain, in New Caſtile, and 


in the territory of the Sierra, with a biſhop's ſce. It 
was taken by Lord Peterborough in 1706, but retaken 
by the Duke of Berwick. It is ſeated on the river 
Xucar, in W. Long. I. 45. N. Lat. 40. 10. 
CUERENHERT (Theodore Van), a very extra- 
ordinary perſon, was a native of Amſterdam, where 
he was born in 1522. It appears, that carly in life he 
travelled into Spain and Portugal ; but the motives of 


his journey are not aſcertained. He was a man of. 


{cience, and, according to report, a good poct. The 


ſiſter arts at firſt he conſidered as an amuſement only; 


but in the end he was, it ſcems, obliged to have re- 


courſe to engraving alone for his ſupport. And though 


the different ſtudies in which he employed his time 
prevented his attachment to this profeſſion being ſo 
cloſe as it ought to have been, yet at laſt the marks 
of genius are diſcoverable in his works. They are 
{iight, and haſtily exccuted with the graver alone; but 
in an open careleſs ſtyle, ſo as greatly to reſemble de- 
ſigus made with a pen. He was eſtabliſhed at Haer- 
lem; and there purſuing his favonrite ſtudies in litera. 
ture, he learned Latin, and was made ſecretary to that 
town, from whence he was ſent ſeveral times as am- 
bailador tothe Prince of Orange io whom he addreſ- 


ſed a famous manifeſto, which that prince publiſhed 


in 


„ You Know (ſays his lord- 


Bert. 
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Euerpo, 
Cuff. 


his introduction to the carl of Eſſex. 
pbleman was made lord licutenant of Ireland, Mr Cuff 


ER 
in 1566. Had he ſtopped here, it had been well; 
but directing his thoughts into a different channel, hg 


——— undertook an argument as dangerous as it was abſurd, 


He maintained, that all religious communications were 
corrupted; and that, without a ſupernatural miſſion, 
accompanied with miracles, no perſon had a right to 
adminiſter in any religious oftice: he therefore pro- 
nounced that man to be unworthy the name oj a Chri- 
ſtian who would enter any place of public worſhip. 
This he not only advanced in words, but ſtrove to ſhow 
the ſincerity of his belief by practice; and for that 
reaſon would not communicate with either Protcſtant 
or Papiſt. His works were publiſhed in three volumes 
folio in 1630; and though he was ſeveral times im- 
priſoned, and at laſt ſentenced to baniſhment, yet he 
docs not appear to have altered his ſentiments. He 


died at Dergoude in 1590, aged 68 years, It is no 


ſmall addition to the honour of this ſingular man, that 
he was the inſtructor of that juſtly celebrated artiſt 
Henry Goltzius. Cuerenhert worked conjointly with 


the Galles and other artiſts, from the deſigns of Mar- 


tin Hemſkerck. The ſubjects are from the Old and 
New Teſtament, and conſiſt chiefly of middling ſized 
plates lengthwiſe. He alſo engraved ſeveral ſubjects 
from Franc. Floris. | 5 

CU ERPO. To walk in cuerpo, is a Spaniſh phraſe 
for going without a cloak ; or without all the formali- 
ties of a full dreſs. 

CUFF (Henry), the unfortunate ſecretary of the 
unfortunate earl of Efſex, was born at Hinton St 


George in Somerſetſhire, about the year 1560, of a 


gentcel family, who were poſſeſſed of conſiderable e- 
ſtates in that county. In 1575, he was entered of Tri. 
nity. college Oxford; where he ſoon acquired conſi- 
derable reputation as a Grecian and diſputant. He 
obtained a fellowſhip in the abovementioned college; 
but was afterwards expelled for ſpeaking diſreſpectful- 
1y of the founder (a). He was, however, ſoon after 
admitted of Merton college; of which, in 1556, he 
was clected probationer, and in 1588 fellow. In this 
year he took the degree of maſter of arts. Some time 
after he was elected Greek profeſſor, and in 1594 proc- 


tor of the univerſity. When he left Oxford is uncer- 


tain; nor are we better informed as to the means of 
W hen that no- 


was appointcd his ſecretary, and continued intimately 
connected with his lordſhip until his confinement in 
the tower; and he is generally ſuppoſed to have ad- 


viſed thoſe violent meaſurcs which ended in their mu- 


tnal deſtruction. The carl indeed confeſſed as much 


before his execution, and charged him to his face with 


being che author of all his misfortunes, Mr Cuff was 


tried ſor high-treaſon, convicted, and executed at Ty- 
Lord Bacon, Sir 


burn on the 3oth of March 1601. 
Henry Wotton, and Camden, ſpeak of him in very 


harſh terms. He was certainly a man of learning and 
Vol. V. | 
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abilities. He wrote two books; the one intitled, The 
Ditterences of the Ages of Man's Life; the other, 
De Rebus Geſtis in Santto Concilio Nicæ ub. 
was publiſhed after his death ; the ſecond is (till in ma- 
muſcript. | 

CUTAS (James), in Latin Cujacius, the beſt civi- 
lian ot his time, was born at Tonlouſe, of obſcure pa- 
rents, in 1520. He learned polite literature and hi- 
ſtory ; and acquired preat knowledge in the ancient 


laws, which he taught with extraordinary reputation 


at Toulouſe, Cahors, Bourges, aud Valence, in Dau- 
phiné. Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, invited 
him to Turin, and gave him ſingular marks of his e- 
ſteem. Cuyas afterwards refuſed very adyantageous 
olters from Pope Gregory XIII. who was deſirous of 


having him teach at Bologna: but he choſe rather to 


fix at Bourges, where he had a prodigious number of 
ſcholars ; whom he not only took great pleaſure in 
inſtructing, but aſſiſted with his ſubſtance, which occa- 
ſioned his being called the The father of his Scholars. He 
died at Bourges in 1590, aged 70. His works are in 
high eſteem among civilians, 
CUJAVA, a territory of Great Poland, having on 


the north the duchy of Pruſſia, on the weſt the pala- 


tinate of Kaliſk, on the ſouth thoſe of Licici and Ra- 


va, and on the welt that of Ploczko. It contains 


two palatinates, the chief towns of which are Inow- 


loez and Breſt ; as alſo Uladiſlaw, the capital of the 


diſtrict, 


CUIRASSE, a piece of defenſive armour, made of 


iron plate, well hammered, ſerving to cover the body 
from the neck to the girdle, both before and behind, 


Some derive the word, by corruption, from the Ita- 


lian cuore, © heart ;“ becauſe it covers that part: 


others from the French cur, or the Latin corium, 


« Icather;“ whence coriaceons : becauſe defenſive arms 
were originally made of leather. The cuiraſſe was not 


brought into uſe till about the year 1300, though they 


were known both to the ancient Greeks and Romans 
in different forms. = | 
CUIRASSIERS, cavalry armed with cuiraſſes, as 
moſt of the Germans arc: The French have a regi- 
ment of cuiraſſiers ; but there have been none in the 
Britiſh army ſince the revolution. 1 
CULDEES, in charch-hiſtory, a ſort of monzkiſſi 
pricſts, formerly inhabiting Scotland and Ireland, Be- 
ing remarkable for the religious cxcrciſcs of preaching 
and praying, they were called by way of eminence, 
cultores Dei; from whence is derived the word cu/d:es, 
They made choice of one of their own fraternity to 
be their ſpiritual head, who was afterwards called the 
Scots biſhnþ. | „„ 
 CULEMBACH, a diſtrict or marquiſate of the circle 
of Franconia, in Germany, It is bounded on the weſt 
by the bithopric of Bamberg; on the ſouth by the ter- 
ritory of Nuremberg; on the caſt by the palatinate 
of Bavaria and Bohemia; and on the worth by Voight- 
4 G land 
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(+) The founder of Trinity college was Sir Thomas Pope, who, it ſeems, would often take a picce of plate 


from a friend's houſe, and carry it home concealed under his gown ; out of fun, no doubt. 


Cuff, being mcr- 


ry with ſome of his acquaintance at another college, happened to ſay, alluding to Sir Thomas Pope's uſual 
joke abovementioned, ** A pox on this beggarly houſe ! why, our founder ſtole as much plate as would build 
ſuch another.“ This piece of wit was the cauſe of his expulſion. The heads of colleges in thoſe days did 
not underſtand humour. Anthony Wood was told this ſtory by Dr Bathurſt, | 


Cujas 


k 
The firſt Culenibach. 
— —— 


Gulembach land and part of the circle of Upper Saxony, 
Culex, 


= ij brcadth from caſt to weſt. 


Plate, CLI. 


Farbut's 
; Cena of 


nſedi, 


and this 1s the organ of reſpiration, 
_ armed with hooks, that ſerve to ſeize on inſects and 


his head, and burſts his incloſure. 


CU L 
It is 
about 50 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 30 
It is full of foreits and 
high mountains; the molt coutiderable of the latter are 
thoſe of Frichtelberg, all of them covered with pine- 
trecs, Here are the tourccs of four large rivers, the 
Maine, the Sala, the Eger, and the Nab, This mar- 
quiſate is the upper part of the burgraviate of Nu- 
remberg. 

CULEMBACH, 4 town of Germany, in Franconia, 
the capital of the marquiſate of the fame name. It 
has good fortifications, and is ſcated at the confluence 
of two branches of the river Maine, It was pillaged 
and burnt by the Hullites in 1430, and by the inhabi- 
tants of Nuremberg in 1573. E. Long. 11, 28. N. Lat. 
50. 12, 

CULEUS, in Loman antiquity, the largeſt meaſure 
of capacity for things liquid, containing 20 amphoræ, 
or 40 urnæ. It contained 143 gallous 3 pints, Engliſh 
winc-mealure, and was 110.95 ſolid inches. 

CULEX, the oT; a genus of inlets belonging 
to the order of diptera, The mouth is formed by a 
flexible ſheath, incloling briſtles pointed like ſtings, 
The antenne of the males are filiform ; thoſe of the 
females feathered. There are ſeven ſpecies. Theſe 
inſects, too well known by the ſevere punctures they 
inflict, and the itchings thence ariſing, afford a moſt 
intereſting hiſtory, Before they turn to flying inſects, 
they have been in ſome manner fiſhes, under two dit- 
ferent forms, You may obſerve in ſtagnating waters, 
from the beginning of May till winter, ſmall grubs 
with their heads downwards, their linder- -parts ol the 
ſurface of the water; from which part arites ſide ways 
a kind of vent-hole, or {mall hollow tube like a funnel, 
The head is 


bits of graſs on which it feeds. On the fides are placed 
four ſmall fins, by the help of which the inſet ſwims 
about, and dives to the bottom. Theſe larvæ retain 
their form during a fortnight or three weeks, after 
Which period they turn to chryſalids. All the parts 
of the winged inlect arc diſtinguiſhable through the 
outward robe that throuds them, The chry ſalids arc 
rolled up into ſpirals. The ſituation and ſhape of the 


Windpipe 15 then altered; it confiits of tuo tubes near 


the head, which occupy the place of the ſtigmata, 
through which the winged inſect is one day to breathe. 
Theſe chryſalids, conſtantly on the ſarface of the wa- 
ter in order to draw breath, abſtain now from eating : 
but upon the leaſt motion are ſcen to unroll themſelves, 
and plange to the bottom, by means of little paddles 
ſituated at their hinder-part. After three or four days 
ſtrict faſting, thay paſs to the fate of gnats. 
ment before, water was its clement ; but now, become 
an aerial inſe*, he can no longer exiſt init, He ſwells 
The robe he lately 
wore turns to a ſhip, of which the inſect is the maſt 
and fail. If at the inſtant the gnar ae bs his wings 
there ariſes a breeze, it proves to him a dreadful hur— 
ricane; the water pets into the ſhip, and the infect, 
who is not yet looſencd from it, ſinks and is loſt, But 
in calm weather, the gnat forſakes his ſlough, dries 
himſelf, flies into the air, ſeeks to pump the alimen- 
tary juice of leaves, or the blood of man and heaſts. 
The ſting which our naked eye diſcovers, is bat atube, 
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A mo- 


EV LO 
containing five or ſix ſpicula of exquiſite minuteneſs; 
ſomc dentated at their extremity like the head of an 
arrow, others tharp-edged like razors. Theſc ſpicula 
introduced into the veins, act as pump-ſuckers, into 
which the blood aſcends by reaſon of the ſmalliicls of 
the capillary tubes. The infect injects a ſmall quan- 
tity of liquor into the wound, by which the blood be- 
comes more fluid, and is ſeen through the microſcope 
pailing through "thoſe ſpicula. The animal ſwells, 


Culloden, 


grows red, aud does not quit its hold till it has gor ged | 


ittelf. The liquor it has injected cauſes by its fer ment- 
ing that diſagrecable itching which we ſ experience; 
and which may be removed by volatile alkali, or by 
{cratching the part newly ſtang, and waſhing it with 


cold Water; for later, the venom ferments, and you 
FATE 


would only increaſe the tumor and the itching. 
bing onc's {elf at night with fuller's-carth and water, 
leticis the pain and inflammation. Gnats perform 
their copulation in the air. The ſcmale depotites her 
eggs on the water; by the help of her moveable hin- 
der part and her legs, placing them one by the fide of 
another in the form of a little boat. This veſſel, com- 


poſed of two or three hundred eggs, ſwims on the 


vater for two or three days, after Which they are 


hatched. If a ſtorm ariſes, the boats are ſank, very 
month there is a freſh progeny of thele inſects, Were 
they not devoured by ſwallows, other birds, and by 
ſeveral carnivorous inſects, the air would be darkened 
by them. 

Gnats, however troubleſome they may be, do not 
make us feel them ſo ſeverely as the muſketo-flics (cus 
lex pipicus do. In the day-time or at night theſe come 
into the houſes ; aud when the people are gone to bed they 
begin their diſagreeable humming, approach always 
nearer to the bed, and at laſt ſuck up ſo much blood that 
they can hardly fly away. Their bite cauſes bliſters in 
people of a delicate complection. 
has been cool for ſome days the muſquetoes diſappear ; 
but when it ehanges again, 2nd eſpecially after a rain, 
they gather frequently in ſuch quantitics abour the 
houſes, that their numbers are aſtoniſhing. In ſultry 
evenings they accompany the cattle in great ſwarms, 


When the weather 


from the woods to the houſes or to town; and when 


theyare driven before the houſes, thegnats fy i in where- 
ever they can. In the greateſt heat of ſummer, they 
are ſo numerous in ſome places, that the air ſeems to 
be quite full of them, eſpecially near ſwamps and ſtag- 
riate waters, ſuch as the river Morris in New Jerſey 
The inhabitants therefore make a fire before their 
houſes to — theſe diſagreeable gueſts by the 
ſmoke, 


CULIACAN, a province of North America, in the 


audience of Guadalajara. It is bounded on the north 
by new Mexico, on the eaſt by New Biſcay and the 
Zacatecas, on the ſouth by Chiametlan, and on the 
weſt by the {ea. It is a fruitful country, and has rich 
mines. 

CULLIAGE, a barbarous and immoral practice, 
whereby the lords of manors anciently aſſumed a right 
to the firſt night of their vaſſals brides. 

CULLEN, a parliament-town in Scotland, ſituated 
on the ſca-coaſt of Banft-ſhire, W. Long. 2. 12. and 
N. Lat. 57. 38. | 

CULLODEN, a place in Scotland within two 
miles of Inverneſs, chictly remarkable for a complete 


victory 


UUL 


cultoden, victory gained over the rebels on the 16th of April 
1746. That Gay the royal army, commanded by the 
late Duke of Cumberlaud, began their march from 
Nairn, formed into five lines of three battalions each; 
headed by Major-general Euike on the left, Lord Sem- 
pill on the right, and Brigadier Mordaunt iu the cen- 
tre; flanked by the horſe under the Generals Hawley 
and Bland, who at the ſame time covered the cannon 
on the right and left. In this order they marched 
about eight miles, when a detachment of Kingſton's 
horſe, and of the Highlanders, having advanced before 
the reſt of the army, diſcovered the van of the rebels 
commanded by the young pretender. Both armies 
immediately formed in the order and numbers ſhown 

in the annexed ſcheme. | 
About two in the afternoon the rebels began to 
cannonade the king's army : but their artillery being 
ill ſerved, did little execution; while the fire from 
their enemies was ſeverely felt, and occaſioned great 
diſorder. The rebels then made a puſh at the right 
of the royal army, in order to draw the troops for- 
ward ; but finding themſelves diſappointed, they turned 
their whole force ou the left; falling chiefly on Bar- 
rell's and Monro's regiments, where they attempted to 
flank the king's front-line. But this deſign alſo was 
| defeated by the advancing of Wolfe's regiment, while 
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in the mean time the cannon kept playing upon them Cullodey. 
with cartridge- not. General Hawley, with ſome High- 
landers, had opened a paſſage through ſome ſtone- | 
walls to the right for the horſe which advanced on 

that ſide; while the horſe on the king's right wheeled 

off upon their leſt, diſperſed their — 1 of reſerve, and 

met in the centre of their front-line in their rear; 
when being repulſed in the front, and great numbers 

of them cut oft, the rebels fell into very great confu- 

lion, A dreadful carnage was made by the cavalry 

on their backs; however, ſome part of the foot (till 
preſerved their order: but the Kingſton's horſe, from 

the reſerve, galloped up briſkly, and falling on the 
fugitives, did terrible execution. A total defeat in- 
ſtantly took place, with the loſs of 2500 killed, wound- 

cd, and priſoners, on the part of the rebels; while the 
royaliits Joſt not above 200, The young pretender had 

his horſe ſhot under him during the engagement; and 

after the battle retircd to the houſe of a factor of Lord 
Lovat, about ten miles from Inverneſs, where he ſtaid 

that night, Next day he ſet out for Fort-Auguſtus, 
from whence he purſued his journey through wild de- 

ſarts with great difficulty and diſtreſs, till at laſt he 
ſafely reached France, as related under the article Bgt- 
TAIN, n® 423. | 
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Left flank 300. | Right flank 400. 
Ld John Drummond. — — Piqueis, by Stapleton, 
| — | Guards, huſſars, —᷑ c——— Fitzjames's 1 
and Perthſhire, The young pretender, horſe, —d 


ſquadron, 


Firſt column 80. 


Second column 800. 


Third column 800 


Thoſe of the above, who 
have only guns, and 
Kilmarnock's guards. 


Ld. Lewis Gordon's and Glenbucket's, 
to be ready to ſuccour, when needful, 


Colonel Roy Stuart's, and 
thoſe of the above who 
have only gnns. 
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The D. of Perth's reg. and Ld. Ogilvie's, 
not to fire without poſitive order; and to 
keep cloſe, 25a freſh corps de reſerve 00-0 all 8350. 
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CU L 
CULM, or Curuus, among botaniſts, a ſtraw or 
haulm ; defined by Linnæus to be the proper trunk of 


Culverin. the graſſes, which clcvates the leaves, flower, and 


fruit. 

This fort of trunk is tubular or hollow, and has 
frequently knots or joints diſt ributed at proper diſtan- 
ces through its wholc length. The leaves are long, 
ſleek, and placed either near the roots in great num- 
bers, or proceed ſingly from the different joints of the 
ſtalk, which they embrace at the baſe, like a ſheath or 
glove. 

The haulm is commonly garniſhed with leaves: 
ſometimes, however, it is naked; that is, devoid of 
leaves, as in a few ſpecies of cypreſs- graſs, Moſt 
graſſes have a round cylindrical ſtalk ; in ſome ſpecies 
of ſchœnus, ſcirpus, cypreſs-graſs, and others, it is tri- 
angular. 

The {talk is ſomctimes entire, that is, has no bran- 
ches; ſometimes branching, as in /chrnns aculeatus & 
capeiiſis; and not ſeldom conſiſts of a number of ſcales, 
which lic oyer cach other like tiles. 

Laſtly, | in a ſew praties, the ſtalk is not interrupted 
with joints, as in the preater part, The ſpace con- 

tained betWixt cvery two knots or Joints, is termed by 
botaniſts mternodinm and articuins culm. 

This ſpecics of trunk often attords certain marks of 
diſtinction, in difcriminating the ſpecies. Thus in the 
genus criocaulon, the ſpecies are ſcarce to be diſtin— 
guiſhed bur by the angles of the culinusor ſtalks, Theſe 
in ſome ſpecies are in number 5, in others 6, and in 


others 10, 


CULMIFEROUS PLANTS, (from culmus, 2 ſtraw 
or haulm): plants ſo called, which have a Mah 
jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow, and wrapped about at 
cach joint with ſingle, narrow, ſharp-pointed leaves, 
and the ſecds contained in chaffy huſks ; ſuch are oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, and the other plants of the natu- 
ral family of the GRASSES. 


CULMINATION, in aſtronomy, the paſſage of 
any heavenly body over the meridian, or its greateſt | 


altitude for that day. 
CUL FRI I, a term uſed by the clerk of che arraign- 


ments, when a perſon is indicted for a criminal mat- 


ter. Scc Prra ts Tndiftment, par. IT. 

CULROSS, a parliament town in Scotland, b 
on the river Forth, about 23 miles north-weſt of Edin- 
burgh. Here is a magnificent houſe with 13 windows 


in front, built about the year 1590 by Edward Lord 


Kinloſs, better known in England by the name of 
Lord Brace, (lain in the noted duel between him and 
Sir Edward Sackville, Some poor remains of the Ciſ— 


tercian abbey are (till to be ſcen here, founded by 


Malcolm carl of Fife in 1217. The church was 
jointly dedicated to the Virgin and St Serf confeſſor. 
The revenue at the diſſolution was 703 pounds Scots, 
beſides the rents paid in kind. The number of monks, 
exclulive of the abbot, were nine, W. Long. 3. 34. 
N. Lat. 56. 8. 

CULVERIN, a long ſlender piece of ordnance or 
artillery, ſerving to carry a ball to a great diſtance. 
Manege derives the word from the Latin co/nbrina ; 
ethers from co/uber, © ſnake;”” either on account of 
the length and ſlenderneſs of the piece or of the rava- 

es it makes. 

There are three kinds of culyerins, viz. the extra- 
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moſt northerly counties in England. 


of Clyde in Scotland, 


barren and deſolate ; yet even 
are rich in metals and minerals, 


CUM 


ordinary, the ordinary, and the leaſt ſized. 
culverin extraordinary has 5 inches bore ; its length 
32 calibers, or 13 feet; weighs 4700 pounds; its load 
above 12 pounds; carries a ſhot 57, inches diameter, 
weighing 20 pounds weight. 2. The ordinary cul- 
verin is 12 feet long; carries a ball of 17 pounds 
5 ounces ;. caliber 5 inches, its weight 4500 pounds. 
3. The culverin of the leaft ſize, has its diameter 5 
inches; is 12 feet long ; weighing about 4000 pounds ; 


carries a ſhot 32 inches os weighing 14 pounds 
ounces. 


CU LVERTAILED, among ſnipwrights, ſignifies 


the faſtening or letting of one timber into another, ſo 
that they cannot ſlip out, at the corlings into the beams 
of a ſhip. 

CUMA, or CuMz (anc. geog.), a town of Aolia 
in Aſia Minor. The inhabitants have been accuſed of 
ſtupidity for not laying a tax upon all the goods which 
entered their harbour during 300 Apo They were 
called Cumani. 

CUMA, or Cuma (anc. geog.), a city of Campa- 
nia near Putcoli founded by a colony from Chalcis and 
Cuma of Aolia before the Trojan war. 
tams were called Cymai, One of the Sibyls fixed her 
reſidence in a cave in the neighbourhood, and was call- 
cd the Cumean Sibyl. 

CUMBERLAND, CumsRIA, ſo denominated from 
the Cumbri or Britons who inhabited it; one of the 
It was formerly 
a kingdom extending from the vallum of Adrian to 
the city of Dumbritton, now Dumbarton, on the frith 


England, which gives the title of due to one of the 
royal family, and ſends two members to parliament. 
It is bounded on the north and north-weſt by Scot- 
land; on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by part of Lanca- 
ſhire and Weſtmoreland ; it borders on the eaſt with 


Northumberland and Durham; and on the weſt is 


waſhed by the Iriſh fea. The length from north to 
ſouth may amount to 55 miles, but the breadth does 
not exceed 40. 
and fountains ; but none of its ſtreams are navigable, 
In ſome places there are very high mountains. The 
air is keen and piercing on theſe mountains towards 
the north ; and the climate 1s moiſt, as in all hilly 
countries. 
try ; being barren on the moors and mountains, but 
fertile in the valleys and level ground bordering on 
the ſea, In general the caſtern parts of the ſhire are 
the leaſt fertile parts 
The mountains of 
Copland abound with copper : veins of the ſame metal, 

with a mixture of gold and ſilver, were found in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth among the fells of Derwent; 
and royal mines were formerly wrought at Keſ- 


wick. The county produces great quantities of coal, 


ſome lead, abundance of the mineral earth called 


black-lead, ſeveral mines of lapis calaminaris; and an 


inconfiderable pear-fiſhery on the coaſt near Raven- 
glaſs. 


CUMBERLAND (Richard), a very learned Engliſh 


divine in the latter end of the 17th century, was ſon 


of a citizen of London, and educated at Cambridge. 
In 1652, he publiſhed his excellent Treatiſe of the 


Laws of Nature; and in 1686, An Eſſay toward the 


Jew 


The inhabi- 


At preſent it is a county of 


It is well watered with rivers, lakes, 


The ſoil varics with the face of the coun- 


1. The Culvertatl. 


ed 


i 
Cumber- 
land, 
— 


Cuminum 


Cuniculus- 


There is but one ſpecies, v7z. the cyminum. 


CUN 
ewiſh Weights and Meaſures. After the revolution 
e was nominated by king William to the biſhopric 

of Peterborough, without the leaſt ſolicitation on his 
part. He purſued_his ſtudies to the laſt ; and the 
world is obliged to him for clearing up ſeveral difficul- 
ties in hiſtory, chronology, and philoſophy. Atter 
the age 83, he applicd himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
Coptic language, of which he made himſelf maſter, 
He was as remarkable for humility of mind, benevo- 
lence of temper, and innocence of life, as for his exten- 


ſive learning. He died in 1718. 


CUMINUM, cumin : A genus of the digynia or- 
der, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 45th order, 
Umbellata, The fruit is ovate and ſtriated ; there are 
four partial umbels, and the involucra are quadrifid. 
It is an 
annual plant, periſhing ſoon after the ſeed is ripe, It 
riſes 9 or 10 inches high in the warm countries where 
it is cultivated ; but ſcldom riſes above four in Bri- 
tain, It has ſometimes flowered very well here 


but never brings its ſeeds to perfection. The leaves 


are divided into long narrow ſegmeuts, like thoſe of 
fennel, but mach ſmaller : they are of a deep green, 
and generally turned backward at their extremuty : the 
flowers grow in {mall umbels at the top of the italks : 


they are compoſed of five uncqual petals, of a pale 


of the moſt agreeable kind. 


bluiſh colour, which are ſucceeded by long, channel- 
led, aromatic ſceds. The plant is propagated for ſale 
in the iſland of Malta. In Britain the ſeeds muſt 
be ſown in ſmall pots, and plunged in a very mode- 
rate hot-bed to bring up the plants. Theſe, after, 


having been gradually inured to the open air, turned 


out of the pots, and planted in a warm border of good 
earth, preſerving the balls of earth to their roots, will 
flower pretty well, and may perhaps even perfect a few 
ſeeds in warm ſeaſons, Theſe ſeeds have a bitteriſh 
warm taſte, accompanicd with an aromatic flayour, not 
They are accounted 
good carminatives ; but not very often made uſe of. 
An eſſential oil of them is kept in the ſhops, | 
CUNAUS (Peter), born in Zealand, in 1586, was 
diſtinguiſhed by his knowledge in the learned langua- 
ges, and his ſkill in the Jewiſh antiquities. He alſo 
ſtudied law, which he taught at Leyden, in 1615; 
and read politics there till his death, in 1638, His 
principal work is a treatiſe, in Latin, on the republic 
of the Hebrews, | | 
CUNEIFORM, in general an appellation 
whatcver reſembles a wedge. ER 
CuntiroRm-Bone, in anatomy, the ſeventh bone of 
the cranium, called alſo 9s baſilare, and os ſphenoides. 
See ANaTOMY, n® 16, | | 
CUNEUS, in antiquity, a company of infantry 
drawn up in form of a wedge, the better to break 
through the enemy's ranks, | 
CUNICULUS, in zoolopy, See LEPVs. 
Cun1cUr.us, in mining, a term uſed by authors in 


_ diſtinction from uteus, to expreſs the ſeveral ſorts of 


paſſages and cuts in theſe ſubterranean works. The 
cuniculi are thoſe direct paſſages in mines where they 
walk on horizontally ; but the putei are the perpen- 
dicdlar cuts or deſcents. The miners in Germany call 
theſe by the name tollen, ſchachts ; the the firſt word 
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given to 


c UN 


expreſſing the horizontal, and the ſecond the perpen- 
dicular cuts. | 

CUNILA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the monandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 42d or- 
der, Verticillatze. The corolla is ringent, with its 
upper lip erect and plane ; there are two filaments, 
caſtrated, or wanting antherz ; the ſeeds are four, 


There are three ſpecies, none of which has any remark- 
able property. 


Cunila 


Cunning - 
bam. 
mmm pronoun 


CUNINA, in mythology, a goddeſs who had the 


care of little children. | | | 

CUNITZ (Mary), one of the greateſt geniuſes in 
the 16th century, was born in Sileſia. She learned 
languages with amazing facility; and underſtood Po- 
liſh, German, French, Italian, Latin, Greek, and He- 


brew. She attained a knowledge of the ſciences with 


cqual caſe : the was ſkilled in hiſtory, phylic, poetry, 


painting, muſic, and playing upon inſtruments ; aud 
yet theſe were only an amuſement. She more parti- 
cularly applied herſelf to the mathematics, and eſpe- 
cially to aſtronomy, which ſhe made her principal ſtudy, 
and was ranked in the number of the moſt able aſtro- 
nomers of her time. Her Aſtronomical Tables ac- 
quired her a prodigious reputation : ſhe printed them 
In Latin and German, and dedicated them to the em- 
peror Ferdinand HI. She married Elias de Lewin, 
M. D.; and died at Piſtehen, in 1664. 


CUNNINGHAM, one of the four bailiwicks in 


Scotland; and one of the three into which the ſhire of 


Air is ſubdivided. It lies north-eaſt of Kyle. Its 


chief town is Irvin. | | | 
CunnINGHaM (Alexander), author of a Hiſ- 
tory of Great Britain from the revolution to the ac- 
ceſſion of George I. was born in the ſouth of Scot- 
land about the year 1654, in the regency of Oliver 
Cromwell. His father was miniſter at Ettrick, 
in the preſbytery and ſhire ot Selkirk. He was 


educated, as was the cuſtom among the Scottiſh 


preſbyterian gentlemen of thoſe times, in Hol- 


land; where he imbibed his principles of govern- 
ment, and lived much with the Engliſh and Scots 


refugees at the Hague before the revolution; par- 
ticularly with the carls of Argyle and Sunderland, 
He came over to England with the prince of Orange, 
and enjoyed the confidence and intimacy of many 


leading men among the whig party, that is, the 


friends and abettors of king William and the re- 
volution. He was employed at different times, in the 


character of a travelling companion or tutor; firſt, to 


the earl of Hyndford, and his brother Mr William Car- 


michael, ſolicitor general, in the reign of queen Anne, 


for Scotland ; ſecondly, with the lord Lorne, after- 


wards ſo well known under the name of John duke of” 


Argyle ; and thirdly, with the lord viſcount Lonſdale. 
In his travels, we find him, at the German courts, 
in company With the celebrated Mr Joſeph Addiſon, 
whoſe virtues he celcbrates, and whoſe fortune, like 
that of our author, compelled him to. 


«c 


become for hire, 


| « A trave'ling tutor to a ſquire,” 
Lord Lorne, at the ſame time was under the tuition of 
Mr Cunningham, though not ſeventeen years of ape, 
was colonel of a regiment, which his father, the carl 
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Cunning- of Argyle, had raiſcd for his majeſty's ſervice in Flan- 


ham. 


ders, Mr Cunuingham's connection with the duke 


of Argyle, with whom he had the honour of maintain- 


ing an intimacy as Jong as he lived, together with the 
opportunities he enjoyed of learning, in his travels, 
what may be called military geography, naturally tend- 
ed to qualiſy him for writing intelligibly on military 
affairs. 


Mr Cunningham, both when he travelled with the 


noblemen- abovementioned, and on other occations, 
was employed by the Engliſh miniſtry in tranſmitting 
ſecret intelligence to them on the molt important ſub- 
jets. He was alſo, on ſundry occaſions, employed 
by the generals of the confederate armies, to carry in- 


tclligence, and to make repreſentations to the court of 


Britain. In Carſtares's State- papers, publiſhed by Dr 
Macormick principal of the united college of St An- 
drew's in 1774, there are two letters from our author, 
dated Paris the 22d and 26th of Auguſt 1701, giving 
an account of his conferences with the marquis de 
Torcy, the French miniſter, relative to the Scots 
trade with France, This commercial negociation, 
from the tenor of Cunningham's letters compared 
with his hiſtory, appears to have bcen the only oſten- 
ſible object of his attention; for he ſent an exact ac- 
count to king William, with whom he was perſonally 
acquainted, of the military preparations throughout 


all France. 


Mr Canningham's political friends, Argyle, Sun- 
derland, Sir Robert Walpole, &c. on the acceſſion of 
George I. ſent him as Britiſh envoy to the republic of 
Venice, He arrived in that city in 1715; and con- 
tinned there, in the character of reſident, till the year 
1720, when he returned again to London. He lived 
many years after, which he ſeems chiefly to have paſ- 
ſed in a ſtudious retirement. In 1735, he was viſited 


in London by lord Hyndford, by the direction of his 


lordſhip's father, to whom he had been tutor, when 
he appeared to be very old. He ſeems to have lived 
about two years after; for the body of an Alexander 


Cunningham lies interred in the vicar chancel of St 


Martin's church, who died in the 82d year of his age, 
on the 15th day of May 1737; and who was pro- 
bably the ſame perſon, . 

His “ Hiſtory of Great Britain, from the revolu- 
tion in 1588 to the acceſſion of George I.“ was pub- 
lithed in two volumes 4to, in 1787. It was written 
by Mr Cunningham in Latin, but was tranſlated into 


_ Engliſh by the reverend William Thomſon, L. L. D. 


The original manuſcript came into the poſſeſſion of the 
reverend Dr Hollingberry, archdeacon of Chicheſter, 
ſome of whoſe relations had been connected with the 
author. He communicated it to the earl of Hardwicke, 
and to the reverend Dr Douglas now biſhop of Car- 
lille, both of whom recommended the publication, 
In a ſhort preface to the work, the archdeacon ſays, 
«« My firſt deſign was to have produced it in the ori- 
ginal ; but knowing how few are ſufficiently learned 
to underſtand, and how many are indiſpoſed to read 
two quarto volumes in Latin, however intereſting and 
entertaining the ſubje& may be, I altered my purpoſe, 


and intended to have ſent it into the world in a tranſ- 


lation, A nervous fever depriving me of the power, 
defcated the ſcheme.” But he afterwards transferred 
the undertaking to Dr Thomſon ; and Dr Holling- 
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berry obſerves, that Dr Thonton © has expreſſed the 
ſenſe of the author with fidelity. The work was un- 
doubtedly well deſerving of publication. It contains 
the inftory of a very miereſting period, written by a 
man who had a conſiderable degree of authentic in- 
formation, and his book contains many curious parti» 
culars, not to be found in other hiſtorics, His cha- 
racters are often drawn with judgment and impartiali- 
ty : at other times they are ſoꝛuew hat tinctured with 
prejudice, This is particularly the caſe with reſpe& 
to biſhop Burnet, againſt whom he appcars to have 
conceived a ſtrong perional ditlike. But he was ma- 
nifeſtly a very attentive obſeryer of the tranſactions 
of his own time; his work contains many juſt poli- 
tical remarks; and the facts which he rclates are cx- 
hibited with great perſpicuity and often with much 
auimatjion. Throughout his book he frequently inter- 
ſperſes {ſome account of the literature, and of the moſt 
eminent perſons of the age concerning which he writes 


and he has alſo adorned his work with many alluſions 


to the claſſics and to ancient hi ſtory. | 
Alexander Cunningham, the author of the hiſtory 
of Great Britain, has been ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
perſon whith Alexander Cunniugham who publiſhed an 
cdition of Horace at the Hague, in two volumes 8vo, 
in 1721, which is highly eſteemed. But from the 
beſt information we have been able to collect, they were 
certainly different perſons; though they were both of 
the ſame name, lived at the fame time, had both been 
travelling tutors, were both ſaid to have been eminent 
for their {kill at the game of cheſs, and both lived to 
a very advanced age. The editor of Horace 1s gene- 
rally ſaid to have died in Holland, where he taught both 
the civil and canon laws, and where he had collected 
a very large library, which was fold in that country. 
CUNMNUS, in anatomy, the pudendum muliebre, or 
the anterior parts of the genitals ofa woman, including 
the labia prderidi and maus veneris. 
CUNOCEPHALI,in mythology, (from »vw,** dog.” 
and z:q@yn, head, ), a Kind of baboons, or animals 
with heads like thoſe of dogs, which were wonder- 
fully endowed, and were preſerved with great veneration 
by the Egyptians in many of their temples. It is 


related that by their aſſiſtance the Egyptians found 
out the particular periods of the ſun and moon; and 
that one half of the animal was often buried, while 
the other half ſurvived ; and that they could read and 


write, This ſtrange hiſtory, Dr Bryant imagines, re- 
lates to the pricſts of Eypypt, ſtyled cahen, to the no- 
vices in their temples, and to the examinations they 
were obliged to undergo, before they could be ad- 
mitted to the prieſt hood. 
were ſituated upon rocks or hills, called caph, and from 
their conſecration to the ſun, caph-e/; whence the 
Greeks deduced x+qaz, and from cahen-caph-el they 
formed xwwoxs4a>0;, So that cahen-caph-el was ſome roy- 


al ſeminary in Upper Egypt, whence they drafted noyi- 


ces to ſupply their colleges and temples. By this e— 
tymology he explains the above hiſtory, The death 
of one part, while the other ſurvived, denoted the re- 
gular ſucceſſion of the Egyptian prieſthood. The cu- 
nocephali are alſo found in India and other parts of 
the world. Theſe and the acepfali were thus denomi- 
nated from their place of reſidence and from their 
worlhip. = 8 | 
_ CUNO 


The Egyptian colleges 
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Cunoce- 
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Cunodon- ' CUNODONTES, a people mentioned by Solinus 


Cupel. 


and Iſidorus, and by them ſuppoſed to have the teeth 
of dogs. They were probably denominated, ſays Dr 
Bryant, from the object of their worſhip, the deity 
Chan-Adon, which the Greeks expreſſed Kwedwy, and 
thence called his votaries Cunodontes, 

CUNONIA, in botany: A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking with thoſe of which the 
order is doubtful. The corolla is pentapetalous; the 
calyx pentapbyllons ; the capſule bilocular, accumi- 
nated, polyſpermous; the ſtyles longer than the flower, 

CUOGOLYO, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone 


much uſed by the Venetians in glaſs-making, and found 


in the river Feſino. It is a ſmall ſtone of an impure 
white, of a ſhattery texture, and is of the thape of a 
pebble. | 

CUP, a veilel of capacity of various forms and ma- 
terials, chiefly to drink out of. In the Evhei, Ger- 
man. we have a deſcription of a cup made of a com- 
mon pepper-corn by Oſwald Nerlinger, which holds 
1200 other ivory cups, having each its ſeveral handle, 
all gilt on the edges ; with room for 400 more. 

Cue, in botany. Sce CAL VX. | 

Cup-Galls, in natural hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to a very ſingular kind of galls found on the 
leaves of the oak aud ſome other trees. They are 
of the figure of a cup, or drinking-glaſs without its 


foot, being regular cones adhering by their point or 


apex to the leaf; and the top or broad part is hollow- 
ed alittle way, fo that it appears like a drinking-plaſs 
with a cover, which was made fo ſmall as not to cloſe 
it at the mouth, but fall a little way into it. This co- 
ver is flat, and has in the centre a very ſmall protu- 
berance, reſembling the nipple of a woman's breaſt. 
This is of a pale green, as is alſo the whole of the gall, 


excepting only its rim that runs round the top: this is 


of a ſcarlet colour, and that very beautiful. Beſides 
this ſpecies of gall, the oak leaves furniſh us with ſe- 
veral others, ſome of which are oblong, ſome round, 
and others flatted ; theſe are of various ſizes, and ap- 
pear on the leaves at various ſeaſons of the year, 
They all contain the worm of ſome ſmall fly; and this 
creature paſſes all its changes in this its habitation, be- 
ing ſometimes found in the worm, ſometimes in the 
nymph, and ſometimes in the fly-ſtate, in the cavity 
of it. | | 
CUPANIA, in botany : A genas of the adelphia 
order, belonging to the moneecia claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 38th 
order, Tricocce, The calyx of the male is triphyllous ; 
thecorolla pentapetalous ; the ſtamina five. The calyx 
of the female triphyllous; the corolla tripetalous; the 
ſtyle trifid ; and a pair of ſeeds. There is but one 


>, ſpecies, a native of America, and which poſſeſſes no 


remarkable property. 

CUPEL, in metallurgy, a ſmall veſſel which abſorbs 
metallic bodies when changed by fire into a fluid ſco- 
ria; but retains them as long as they continue in their 
metallic ſtate. One of the moſt proper materials for 
making a veſſel of this kind is the aſhes of animal 
bones; there is ſcarcely any other ſubſtance which ſo 
ſtrongly reſiſts vehement fire, which fo readily im- 
bibes metallic ſcoriæ, and which is ſo little diſpoſed to 
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be vitrified by them. In want of theſe, ſome make 
uſe of vegetable aſhes, freed by boiling in water from 
their {ſaline matter, which would cauſe them melt in 
the fire, | | 
The bones, burnt to perfect whiteneſs, ſo as that no 


particle of coaly or inflammable matter way remain 


in them, and well wathed from filth, are ground into 
moderately fine powder; which, in order to its being 
formed into cupcls, is moiſtened with juſt as much wa— 
ter as is ſufficient to make it hold together when 
ſtrongly preſſed between the fingers; ſome direct glu: 
tinous liquids, as whites of eggs or gum-water, in or- 
der to give the powder a greater tenacity ; but the in- 
flammable matter, however ſmall in quantity, which 


accolnpanies theſe fluids, and cannot be eatily barnt 
out from the internal part of the maſs, is apt to revive 


a part of the metallic ſcoria that has been abſorbed, 
and to occaſion the veſſel to burſt or crack. The cu- 


pel is formed in à braſs ring, from three quarters of an 
inch to two inches diameter, and not quite fo deep, 


placed upon ſome ſmooth ſupport : the ring being fill- 
ed with moiſtened powder, which is preſſed cloſe with 
the fingers ; a round-faced peſtle, called a heut, is 
ſtrack down into it with a few blows of a mallet, by 


which the maſs is made to cohere, and rendered ſut- 


ficiently comp, and a ſhallow cavity formed in the 
middle: the figure of the cavity is nearly that of a 
ſphere, that a ſmall quantity of metal melted in it 
may run together into one bead, To make the ca- 
vity the ſmoother, a little of the ſame kind of aſhes 


levigated into an impalpable powder, and not moiſten- 
ed, is commonly ſprinkled on the ſurface, through a 


fmall fine ſicve made for this purpoſe, and the monk 
again ſtruck down upon it. The ring or mould is 
a little narrower at bottom than at top; ſo that by 
preſſing it down on ſome of the dry powder ſpread up- 
on a table, the cupel is looſened, and forced upwards 
a little; after which it is caſily puſhed out with the 


finger, and is then ſet to dry in a warm place free from 


CUPELLATION, che act of refining gold or ſil- 
ver by means of a cupel. 
veſſel, called a -uffle, is made uſe of, within which one 
or more cupels are placed. The muffle is placed upon 
a grate 11 a proper furnace, with its mouth facing the 
door, and as cloſe to it as may be. The furnace be- 


ing filled up with fuel, ſome lighted charcoal is thrown 


on the top, and what fuel is afterwards neceſlary is 
ſupplied through a door above. 1 
the muffle; and being gradually heated by the ſucceſ- 
ſive kindling of the fuel, they are kept red-hot for 
ſome time, that the moiſture which they ſtrongly re- 
tain may be completely diſſipated : for if any vapours 
Mould iſſue from them after the metal is put in, th 

would occaſion it to ſputter, and a part of it to be 
thrown off in little drops. In the ſides of the muffle 
are ſome perpendicular ſlits, with a knob over the top 
of each, to prevent any ſmall pieces of coals or aſhes 
from falling in. The door, or ſome apertures made in 


it being kept open, for the inſpection of the cupels, 
freſh air enters into the mufile, and paſſes off through 
theſe ſlits: by laying ſome burning charcoal on an iron 
plate before the door, the air is heated before its 
admiſſion ; and by removing the charcoal or ſupply- 


we 


The cupels are ſet in 


For this purpoſe another 
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eupella- ing more, the heat in the cavity of the muffle may be 
tion- ſomewhac diminiſhed or increaſed more ſpeedily than 
cau be clte&ted by ſuppreſting or exciting the tire in 
the furnace on the outſide of the muffic. The renew» 


CUP 
had to the quantity of metal ; 4 large quantity being Cupelling 
always flatter than a ſmall one in an cqual fire, 

Towards the end of the proceſs, the fire muſt be in- Cupreſſus. 
crealed ; for grcateſt part of the fuſible metal lead 


al of the air allo is neceſſary tor promoting the ſcori- 
fication of the lead, 

The cnpcl being of a full red heat, the lead caſt in- 
to a fmooth bullet, that it may not ſcratch or injure 
the ſarfacc, is laid lightly in the cavity: it immediate- 
ly melts; and then the gold or filver to be cupelled 
are cautioully introduced cither by means of a imall 
iron ladle or by wrapping them in paper, and drop- 
ping them on the lead with a pair of tongs. The 
quantity of lead ſhould be at leaſt three or four times 
that of the fine metal: but When gold is very impure, 
it requires 10 or 12 times its quantity of lead for cu- 
pellation. It is reckoned that copper requires for its 
{corification about 10 times its weight of lead; that 
when copper and gold are mixed in equal quantities, 
the copper is ſo much defended by the gold as not to 
be ſeparable with leſs than 20 times its weight of lead; 
and that when copper 1s in very ſmall proportion, as 
a 20th or zoth part of the gold or ſilver, npwards of 
60 parts of lead are neceflary for one of the copper. 
The cupel muſt always weigh at leaſt half as much as 


the lead and copper ; for otherwiſe it will not be ſuf- 


ficient for receiving half the ſcoria: there is little dan- 
ger, however, of cupels being made too ſmall for the 
quantity of a gold aſlay, | 
The mixture being brought into thin fuſion, the 
heat is to be regulated according to the appearances ; 
and in this conliſts the principal nicety in the opera- 
tion, If a various coloured ſkin riſes to the top, which 
liquefy ing, runs off to the ſides, and is there abſorbed 
by the cupel, viſibly ſtaining the parts it enters; if a 
treſh ſcoria continually ſucceeds, and is abſorbed near- 
iy as faſt as it is formed, only a fine circle of it re- 


maining round the edge of the metal; if the lead ap- 


pears in gentle motion, and throws up a fume a little 
way from its ſurface ; the fire is of the proper degree, 
and the proceſs goes on ſucceſsfully. | | 
Such a fiery brightneſs of the cupel as prevents its 
colour from being diſtinguiſhed, and the fumes of 
the lead riſing up almoſt to the arch of the muiile, are 
marks of too ſtrong a heat: though it muſt be obſer- 
ved, that the elevation of the fumes is not always in 
proportion to the degree of heat; for if the heat 
greatly excecds the due limits, both the fumes and 
ebullition will entirely ceaſe. . In theſe circumſtances 
che fire muſt neeeflarily be diminiſhed : for while the 
lead boils and ſmokes vehemently, its fumes are apt to 
carry off ſome part of the gold; the cupel is liable to 
crack from the haſty abſorption of the ſcoria, and part 
of the gold and ſilver is divided into globules, which 
lying diſcontinued on the cupel after the proceſs is fi- 


niſhed, cannot eaſily be collected: if there is no ebul- 


lution or fuincs, the ſcorification does not appear to go 
on, Too weak a heat is known by the dull redneſs 
of the cupel ; by the fame not riſing from the ſurface 
of the lead; and the ſcoria like bright drops in languid 
motion, or accumulated, or growing, conſiſtent all over 
the metal. The form of the ſurface affords allo an 


uſeful wark of the degree of heat; the ſtronger the 


fire, the more convex is the ſurface ; and the weaker, 


the more flat: in this point, however, regard mult be 


being now worked off, the gold and ſilyer will not 
continue melted in the heat that was ſufficient beſore. 
As the laſt remains of the Icad are ſeparating, the 
rainbow colours on the ſurface become more vivid, 
and variouſly interſcct one, another with quick mo- 
tions, Soon after, diſappearing all at once, a ſudden 
luminous brightnels of the button of gold and ſilver 
ſhows the proceſs to be finiſhed, The cupcl is then 
drawn forwards towards the mouth of the muffle; 
and the button, as ſoon as grown fully ſolid, taken 
out, | 

CUPELLING rUurRnact. Sce Cupelling FURNACE. 

CUPID, in pagan mythology, the pod of love. 
There ſcem to have been two Cupids; one the 
jon of Jup-icr and Venus, whoſe delight it was to 
raiſe ſentiments of love and virtue; and the other 
the ſon of Mars and the ſame goddeſs, who in- 
ſpired baſe and impure deſires. The firſt of theſe, 
called Eros, or true love, bore golden arrows, which 
cauſed real joy, and a virtuons affection; the other, 
called Anteros, had leaden arrows that raiſed a paſſion 
founded only on deſire, which ended in faticty and 
diſguſt. Cupid was always drawn with wings, to re- 
preient his inconſtancy ; and naked, to ſhow that he 
has nothing of his own, He was painted blind, to de- 
note that love ſees no fault in the object beloved; and 
with a bow and quiver of arrows, to thow his power 
over the mind. Sometimes he is placed between 
Hercules and Mercury, to ſhow the prevalence of elo- 
quence and valour in love; and at others is placed 
near Fortune, to ſignify that the ſucceſs of lovers de- 
pends on that inconſtant goddeſs, Sometimes he is re- 
preſented with an helmet on his head and a ſpear on 
his ſhonlder, to ſignify that love difarms the fierceſt 
men; he rides upon the backs of panthers and lions, 
and uſes their manes for a bridle, to denote that love 
tames the moſt ſavage beaſts, He is likewiſe pictured 
riding upon a dolphin, to ſignify that his empire ex- 
tends over the ſea no leſs than the land. 

CUPGOLA, in architecture, a ſpherical vault, or the 
round top of a dome of a church, in the form of a 
cup inverted. | | 

CUPPING, in ſurgery, the operation of applying 
cupping-glaſſes for the diſcharge of blood and other 
humours by the ſkin, Sce SURGERY. 

CUPRESSUS, the cYPRESS-TREE : A genus of the 
monadelphia order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
5ſt order, Coniferæ. The male calyx is a ſcale of the 


catkin ; there is no corolla; the antherz are four, feſſile, 


and without filaments. The calyx of the female is a ſcale 
of the ſtrobilus, and uniflorus; inſtead of ſtyles there 
are hollow dots; the fruit is an angulated nut. There 
are ſix ſpecies; the moſt remarkable are the following: 


1. The ſempervirens, with an upright ſtraight ſtem, 


cloſcly branching all around, almoſt from the bottom 
upwards, into numerous quadrangalar branches; riſing 
in the different varieties from 15 to 30 or 50 feet in 
height, and very cloſely garniſhed with ſmall, narrow, 
crect evergreen leaves, placed imbricatim ; and flowers 
and fruit from the ſides of the branches. 2. The 


thyoides, 


CUP 


or evergreen American cypreſs, commonly 


CUR 
CUPRUM, or Copper. See CorrER. 
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feet high, ornamented with flat ever-green leaves im- 
bricated like arbor vitæ, and ſmall blue concs the ſize 
of juniper-berries. 3. The diiticha, or deciduous 
American cypreſs, hath an ercct trunk, retaining a 
large bulk, branching wide and regular; grows 50 or 
60 feet high, fully garniſhed with ſmall, ſpreading 
deciduous leaves, arranged diſtichous, or along two 
ſides of the branches. 
from ſeeds, and will ſometimes alſo grow from cut- 


tings ; but thoſe raiſed from ſeeds prove the hand- 


ſomeſt plants. The ſeeds are procured iu their concs 
from the ſeedſmen, and by expoſing them to a mo- 
derate heat, they readily open, and diſcharge the 
ſees freely. The ſeaſon tor ſowing them is any time 
in March ; and they grow frecly on a bed or border of 
common light earth : eſpecially the firſt and third 
ſpecies. The ground matt then be dug, well broken, 
and raked ſmooth, then drawing an inch of earth 
evenly from off the ſurface into the alley, ſow the ſceds 
moderately thick, and directly fiſt the earth over them, 
half an inch deep, If in April and May the weather 
proves warm and dry, a very moderate watering will 


now and then be ncceſlary, and the plants will riſe in 


{ix or eight weeks. During the ſummer they muſt be 
kept clear from weeds, and in dry weather they muſt 
be gently watered twice a-weck. In winter they muſt 
be occaſionally ſhelcered with mats in the time of hard 
froſt. In two years they will be fit for tranſplanting 
from the ſeed-bed, when they may be ſet in nurſery- 


rows two feet aſunder ; and in three or four years they 


will be fit for the ſhrubbery. 

The wood of the firſt ſpecies is ſaid to reſiſt worms, 
moths, and putrefaction, and to laſt many centuries, 
The colfins in which the Athenians were wont to bury 
their heroes were made, ſays Thucydides, of this 
wood ; as were likewiſe the cheſts containing the E- 
gyptian mummies. The doors of St Peter's church 
at Rome were originally of the ſame materials. Theſe, 
after laſting upwards of 600 years, at the end of which 
they did not diſcover the ſmalleſt rendency to corrup- 
tion, were removed by order of pope Eugenius IV. 
and gates of braſs ſubſtituted in their place. The 
ſame tree 18 by many eminent authors recommended 
as improving and meliorating the air by its balſamic 
and aromatic exhalations ; upon which account many 
ancient phyſicians of the caftern countries uſed to ſend 
their patients who were troubled with weak lungs to 
the iſland of Candia, where theſe trees grew in great 
abundance ; and where, ſrom the ſalubrious air alone, 
very few failed of a perfect cure. In the ſame 1nd, 
ſays Miller, the cypreſs trees were fo lucrative a com- 
modity, that the plantations were called Jos filiz ; the 
felling of one of them being reckoned a daughter's 
portion, Cypreſs, ſays Mr Pococke, is the only tree 
that grows towards the top of mount Lebanon, and 
being nipped by the cold, grows like a ſmall oak. 
Noah's ark is commonly ſippoſed to have been made 
of this kind of wood. | 

CUPRUM AMMONIACALE.,. Sce CHEMISTRY, 
No 1034. This preparation is recommended in {ome 
Kinds of ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, given in the doſe of one 
or tWo grams. | 


For Ys 


All theſe ſpecies are raiſed 


Long. 68. 30. N. Lat. 12. 20. This ifland is little 
elſe then a bare rock, about ten leagues long and five 
road; lying three leagues off the coaſt of Venezuela. 
It has an excellent harbour, but the entrance is Cifli- 
cult. The baſon is extremely large, and convenient 
in every reſpect ; and is defended. by a fort ſkilfully 
conſtructed, and always kept in repair. The reaſon 


of farming a ſettlement on this barren ſpot was to 


carry on a contraband trade with the Spamſh colonies 


Cupreſſus, thyoides, - f | 5 | Cuprum 

Cuprum. called white cedar, hath an upright ſtem, branching CURACOA, or Cuna:sow, one of the larger An- 

——— out into numerous two cdged branches, riſing 200r 30 tilles iflands, ſubje& to the Dutch; ſituated in W. Crete. 
— — 


on the continent; but after ſome time the method of 


managing this trade was changed. Curaſſow itleif 
became an immenſe magazine, to which the Spaniards 
re ſorted in their boats to exchange gold, filver, va- 


nilla, cocoa, cochineal, bark, ſkins, and mules for nc- 


groes, linen, ſilks, India ſtuits, laces, ſpices, ribbands, 
quick-ſilver, ſteel, and iron-ware. "Theſe voyages, 
though continual, did not prevent a number of Dutch 
ſloops from paſſing from Curaſſow to the continent, 
But the modern ſubſtitution of regiſter-ſhips inſtead 
of palleons, has made this communication leſs frequent 
but it will be revived whenever, by the intervention 
of war, the communication with the Spanith main ſhall 
he cut off, The diſputes between the courts of Lon- 


don and Verſailles alſo prove favourable to the trade 


of Curaſſow. At theſe times it furniſhes provifiors 
to the ſouthern parts of St Dominpo, and takes off all 
its produce. Even the French privateers, from the 
windward iflands, repair: in great numbers to Curat- 
ſow, notwithitanding the diſtance. Ihe reaſon is, 
that they find there all kinds of neccflary ſtores for 
their veſſels; and frequently Spaniſh, but always Eu- 
ropcan goods, which are univerſally uſed. Engliſh 
privatcers ſeldom cruize in theſe parts. Every com- 
modity without exception, that is landed at Curaſſov/, 
pays one per cent. port-duty. Dutch goods are never 
taxed higher: but thoſe that are ſhipped from other 
European ports pay nine per cent. more. Foreign 
coffee is ſubject to the ſame tax, in order to promote 
the ſale of that of Surinam. Every other production of 
America is ſubject only to a payment of three per cent.; 


but with an expreſs {ljpulation that they are to be con- 


veyed directly to ſome port belonging to the republic. 
CURATE, the loweſt degree in the church of Eng- 
land; he who repreſents the incumbant of a church, 
parſon, or vicar, and officiates divine ſervice in his 
ſtead: and in caſe of pluralities of Iivings, or where a 
clergyman 1s old and infirm, it is requiſite there ſhould 
be a curate to perform the cure of the church. He is 
to be licenſed and admitted by the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
or by an ordinary having epiſcopal juriſdiction ; and 
when a curate hath the approbation of the biſhop, he 
uſually appoints the ſalary too; and in ſuch caſe, if he 
be not paid, the curate hath a proper remedy in the 
eccleſiaſtical court, by a ſequeſtration of the pronts of 
the benefice ; but if the curate is not licenſed by the 
bifop, he is put to his remedy at common law, where 
he mult prove the agreement, &c. A curate having 


no fixed eſtate iu his caracy, not being inſtituted and 


inducted, may be removed at pleaſure by the biſhop or 
incumbent, But there are perpetual curates as well 
as temporary, who are appointed where tithes are im- 


propriatc, and no vicaraye endowed: theie are not 


4 I removycable, 


Coratella 
j 


Curculio. 
— —ẽ 


ed lag iſiæ. 


Cn 
removeable, and the improprietors are obliged to find 
them; ſome whereof have certain portions of the tithes 
ſettled on them. Every clergyman that officiates in 
a church (whether incumbent or ſubſtitute) in the li- 
turgy is called a curate, Curates mult ſubſcribe the 
declaration according to the act of uniformity, or are 
liable to impriſoninent, &c. | 

CURATELLA, in botany : A genus of the digy- 
nia order, bclonging to the polyandria claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thoſe of 
which the order is doubtful. The calyx is pentaphyl- 
ons; the petals four; the ſtyles two; the capſule bi- 
partite, with the cells diſpermous. 

CURATOR, among the Romans, an office under 
the emperors, who regulated the price of all Kinds of 
merchandize and vendible commodities in the citics of 
rhe empire, They had likewiſe the ſuperintendence of 
the cuſtoms and tributes ; whence alſo they were call- 

CurarTtOR, among civilians, a truſtee or perſon no- 
minated to take care of the affairs and intereſts of a 
perſon emancipated or interdicted. In countries where 
the Roman law prevails, between the age of 14 and 
24 years, minors have curators aſſigned them; till 14, 
they have tutors, 


Cunaron of an Univerſity, in the United Provinces, 


is an elective office, to which belongs the direction of 


the affairs of the univerſity ; as, the adminiſtration of 
the revenues, the inſpection of the protetiors, &c. The 
curators are choſen by the ſlates of each province: the 
univerlity of Leyden has thirce; the burghermaſters of 
the city have a fourth, 

CURB, in the manege, a chain of iron made faſt 
to the upper part of the branches of the bridle in a hole 
called the ee, aud running over the horſe's beard. 
It couſiſts of theſe three parts; the hook, fixed to the 


_ eye of the branch; the chain of SS's or links; and 


the two rings, or mailes. 
they be round, are always moſt gentle: but care is to 


be taken, that it reſt in its proper place, a little above 


the beard, otherwiſe the bit-moath will not have the 
effect that may be expected from it. 

Enyliſh watering bits have no curbs; the Turkiſh 
bits, called genettes, have a ring that ſerves inſtead of a 
curb. Sce GENETTES. 

Cons, in farriery, is a hard and callons ſwelling on 
the hind part of the hock, attended with ſtiffneſs, and 
ſometimes with pain and lameneſs. Sec SPAVIN, 

CURCAS, a name given in Egypt to an eſculent 
root, approaching to the taſte and virtues of the colo- 
caſia. It is alſo a name uſed in Malabar for a ſmall 
fruit of the ſhape and ſize of an hazel nut. Both 
theſe things have the credit of being ſtrong provoca- 


tives; and it is very probable that the curcas of the 


Plaze CLI. 


Eaſt Indies may be the fruit called be/ by Avicenna, 
and ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame virtues, Garcias has been 
led into a very great error by this ſimilarity of names 
and virtues ; and ſappoſes the curcas of Egypt the 
ſame with that of the Eaſt Indies, 

CURCULIO, in zoology, a genus of inſets be- 
longing to the order of colcoptera. The feelers are 
ſubclavated, and reſt upon the ſnout, which is promi- 
nent and horny, Theſe inſects are divided into the 
following families. 1. 'Thoſe which have the roſtrum 
longer than the thorax, and whole thighs are ſimple. 
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devour and deſtroy all the corn. 
after having cat up the meal, is come to its full ſize, Borbut on 
it remains within the grain, hidden under the empty Leet. 


Large curbs, provided 


CUR 


2. Thoſe which have the roſtrum longer than the tho- Curculio. 
rax, and the thighs thicker and made for leapin g 


3. Thoſe which have che roſtrum longer than the tho- 
rax and the thighs dentated. 4, Thoſe which have 
dentated thighs, and a roſtrum ſhorter thau the thorax. 
5. Thote Whole thighs are without tecth or ſpinics, and 
the roſtrum ſhorter than the thorax, There are no 
leſs than 95 ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed by their 
colour, | 
The larvæ of the curculiones differ not from thoſe of 

molt colcopterous inlects, They bear a reſemblance 
to oblong loft worms. They are provided anteriorly 
with 11x ſcaly legs, and their head is likewiſe ſcaly, 
But the places where thoſe larvz dwell, and their tranſ- 
formations, attord ſome ſingularities. Some ſpecies of 
them, that are dreaded for the miſchief they do in gra 

narics, find means to introduce them icives, while yet 
{mall, into grains of corn, and there make their abode. 
It is very difficult to diſcover them, as they lie con- 
cealed within the grain. There they grow at leiſure, 
enlarging their dwelling-place as they grow, at the 
cxpence of the interior meal of the grain on which 
they feed. Corn-lofts are often laid walte by theſe 
inſects, whoſe numbers are ſometimes ſo great as to 


When the inſect, 


huſk, which ſubſiſts alone; and there transformed, it 


becomes a chryſalis, nor does it leave it till a perfect 


inſcct, making its way through the huſk of the grain. 
It is no ealy matter to diſcover by the eye the grains 
of corn thus attæcked and hollowed out by theſe in- 
ſects, as they outwardly appcar Jarge and full : but 
the condition the curculio has reduced them to, renders 


them much lighter : and if you throw corn infeſted by 


theſe inſects into water, all the tainted grains will 
ſwim, and the reſt fink to the bottom. Other larvae 
of curculiones are not ſo fond of corn, but fix in the 
{ſame manner on ſeycral other ſceds, Beans, peaſe, 
and lentils, that are preſerved dry, are liable to be 


ſpoiled by theſe little animals, which prey upon the 


inward part of the grain, where they have taken u 

their habitation, and do not come forth till they have 
completed their transformation, by breaking through 
the outward huſk of the grain: this is diſcoverable 
by caſting thoſe prains into water ; thoſe that ſwim 
are generally perforated by the curculiones. Other 
{pecics are lodged in the inſide of plants. The heads 
of artichokes and thiſtles are often bored through and 
caten away by the laryz of large curculiones. Ano— 
ther ſpecics ſmaller, but ſingular, pierces and inwardly 
conſumes the leaves of elms. It frequently happens 
that almoſt all the leaves of an elm appear yellow, and 
as it were dead towards one of their edges, while the 
hole remainder of the leaf is green. Upon inſpec- 
ing thoſe leayes, the dead part appears to form a kind 
of bag or {mall bladder. The two laminæ or outward 
pellicles of the lcaf, as well above as below, are en- 
tire, but diſtant and ſeparated from cach other, whilſt 
the parenchyma that lics between them has been con- 
ſumed by ſeveral ſmall larvæ of the curculio, that have 
made themſclyes that dwelling, in which they may be 
met with, After their transformation they come forth, 
by piercing the kird of bladder, and pive being to a 
curculio that is brown, ſmall, and hard to catch, by 


realon 


1 


perty of leaping, allotted to this fingle ſpecies, depends 


Curetes- on the ſhape and length of its hinder legs. 


CURCUMA, TurMERIC: A genus of the mono- 


gynia order, belonging to the monandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
eighth order, Scitaminee, It has four barren ſta- 
mina, With a fifth fertile. The ſpecies are, 

I. The rotunda, with a round root, hath a fleſhy- 
jointed root like that of ginger, but round ; which 


ſends up ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves, which rife 


upwards of a foot high, and of a fea green colour, 
From between theſe ariſes the flower-ſtalk, ſupporting 
a looſe ſpike of flowers of a pale-yellowith colour, in- 
cloled in ſeveral different ſpathæ, or ſheaths, which 


drop off, The flowers are never ſucceeded by ſceds 
in Britain. 


2. The longa, hath long flethy roots of 
a deep yellow colour, which ſpread under the ſur- 


face of tlie ground like thoſe of ginger ; they are about 
the thickneſs of 4 man's finger, having many round 


knotty circles, from which ariſe four or five large ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks, The 


flowers grow in looſe ſcaly ſpikes on the top of the 
foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the larger knobs of the 


roots, and grow about a foot high; they are of a yel- 
lowiſh red colour, and ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of 


the Indian reed. 


Theſe plants grow naturally in India, from whence 
the roots are brought to Europe for uſe. They are 
very tender ; ſo will not live in Britain unleſs kept 
conſtantly in a ſtove. They are. propagated by part- 
ing the roots. The root communicates a beautiful 
but periſhable yellow dye, with alum, to woollen, cot- 
ton, or linen, In medicine it is eſteemed aperient 
and emmenagogic ; and of ſingular efficacy in the 
jaundice. : 


 CURDISTAN, a country of Aſia, ſeated between 


the Turkiſh empire and Perſia, lying along the eaſt- 
ern coaſt of the river Tigris, and comprchends great 
part of the ancient Aſſyria. Some of the inhabitants 
live in towns and villages, and others rove from place 
to place, having tents like the wild Arabs, aifd are 
alſo robbers like them. Their religion is partly Chriſ- 
tian, and partly Mahometaniſm ; but they are very 
looſe in regard to either. | 

- CURDLING, the coagulating or fixing of any 
fluid body; particularly milk. See the article CHEESE, 

Pauſanias ſays, that Ariſtæus ſon of Apollo, and Cy- 


rene daughter of the river Peneus, were the firſt who 


found the ſecret of curdling milk. | | 

At Florence they curdle their milk for the making 
of cheeſe with artichoke flowers; in lieu of the rennet 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe among us. | 
The Eiſaltæ, a people of Macedonia, Rochfort 


obſerves, live wholly upon curdled milk, :. e. on 


curds. He adds, that curds are the whole food of the 
people of Upper Auvergne in France, and whey their 
only drink. 


ple of the iſle of Crete, called alſo Coryhantes, See 
CoOKkYBANTES and CRETE. 


have been originally of mount Ida in Phrygia; for 
Sce 


which reaion they were alſo called Idæi Dactyli. 
DacrtyLi 


VV 


Carcuma reaſon of the nimbleneſs with which it leaps. The pro- 


taken in war, &c. to the inhabitants to 


CURETES, in antiquity, a ſort of prieſts or pco- 


The Curet-s are ſaid to 


Lucian and Diodorus Siculus repreſent them as very 
expert in caſting of darts; though other authors give 


them no weapons but bucklers and pikes : but all agree 


in furniſhing them with tabors and caſtanettas ; and re- 
late that they uſed to dance much to the noiſe and 
claſhing thereof, By this noiſe, it is ſaid, they pre- 
vented Saturn from hearing the cries of young Jupiter, 
whereby he was ſaved from being deſtroyed. 


Some authors, however, give a different account of 
the Curetes. 


According to Pezron and others, the 
Curetes were, in the times of Saturn, &c. and in the 


Curetes 


Curia, 
— — 


countries of Crete and Phrygia, what the druids were 


afterwards among the Gauls, &c. i. e. they were prieſts 
who had the care of what related to religion and the 
worſhip of the gods. Hence, as in thoſe days it was 


ſuppoſed there was no communication with the gods 


but by divinations, auguries, and the opcrations of 
magic; the Curetes paſſed for magicians and enchau- 
ters: to theſe they added the ſtudy of the ſtars, of 
nature, and poely ; and ſo were philoſophers, aſtrono— 
mers, NE | 
Voſſius, de Idolat. diltinguiſhes three kinds of Cu— 
retes ; thoſe of Atolia, thoſe of Phrygia, and thoſe of 
Crete, who were originally derived from the Phry- 


gians. The firſt, he ſays, took their name from xsge, 


tonſure ; in regard, from the time of a combat where- 
in the enemy ſeized their long hair, they always kept 


it cut. Thoſe of Phrygia and Crete, he ſuppoſes, were 


ſo called from a, young man; in regard they were 


young, or becauſe they nurſed Jupiter when he was 


young, 


CURFEW, or CouRrEw, a ſignal given in cities 


go to bed, 
Paſquin ſays, it was ſo called, as being intended to ad- 
vertiſe the people to ſecure themſelves from the rob 


| beries and debaucheries of the night. | 


The moſt eminent curfew in England was that eſta- 
bliſhed by William the Conqueror, who appointed, 


under ſevere penalties, that at the ringing of a bell 


at eight o'clock in the evening, every one ſhould put 


out their lights and fires and go to bed: whence, to 


this day, a bell rung about that time is called a crfeww- 
bell. £ 


CURIA, in Roman antiquity, was uſed for the ſe- 
nate-houſe, 


the curia calabra, ſaid to be built by Romulus; the 


_ euria hoſtilia, by Tullus Hoſtilius ; and the curiapompeia, 


by Pompey the Great, 

Cur1a alſo denoted the places where the curiæ uſed 
to aſſemble. Each of the 30 curiz of old Rome had 
a temple or chapel aſſigned to them for the common 


performance of their ſacrifices, and other offices of 


their religion ; ſo that they were not nnlike our pa- 
riſnes. Some remains of theſe little temples ſeem to 
have ſubſiſted many ages after on the Palatinc-hill, 


where Romulus firſt built the city, and always reſided. 
CUuRIAa, among the Romans, alſo denoted a portion 

In the time of Romulns, a tribe 

conſiſted of ten curiæ, or a thouſand men; cach curia 


or divifion of a tribe. 


being one hundred. That legiſlator made the firſt di- 
viſion of his people into thirty curiz. Afterwards, 
curia, or domus curialts, became uſed for the place 
where cach curia held its aſſemblies. Hence alſo 
curia paſſed to the e and it is from hence 
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There were ſeveral curiæ in Rome; a5 


the 
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Curia tlie moderns come to uſe the word curia, 6c court,” for tri/lers. They had their name from cura, © care; Curl 
: a place of juuice, and for the judges, &c. "Gere al- quod curis anendis & evetlicnibus curſus pubiici iiſgi- | 
Curioſus. (enpicd. ciendis oferam darent. Current, 
—— — 


10 Jovide the conteſt: 


Varroderives the word from cura, “ care; . d. an 
aſſembly of people charged with the care of public al- 
fairs, Others deduce it from the Greeks ; maintain- 
ing, that at Athens they called xvpra the place where 
the magiſtrate held 1115 allizes, and the people uicd to 


ile whe 1 : Ae, again, May come from eps, a a 


rity, power ; beca te it was here the laws were made. 

Cuxrt4, in ancient cuſtoms, —It was uſual for the 
Kings of England to tum! mon the biihps, pecrs, and 
great men of the kingdom, to ſome particular place, 
at the chief feſtivals in the year: and this aſem- 
bly is called by hiftorians curia ; becauſe there they 
conſulted about the weighty affairs of the nation: 
whenee it was ſometimes alſo called /o/e7n775 £1714, geue- 
ralis curia, auprſtalts curia, aud curia public, & c. SCC 
Wiriwa-Mot. 

CR Barum. Ste CovgreBaromn, 


Cura Claudauila, is awrit that lies againſt him who 


ſhould fence and incloſe the ground, but refuſes or 


defcrs to do it. 

CURIATI, three brothers of Alba, maintained the 
intercit of their country azainſt the Romans who had 
declared war againſt thoſe of Alba. The two armies 
being equal, three brothers on cach ſide were choſen 
the Curiatii by thoſe of Alba, 
and the Horatii by the Romans. The three fir{t were 


5 wounded, and two of the latter killed: but the third, 


Joining policy to valour, ran away; 


frands and irregnlarities are committed; 


tired the Curiatii, he took them one after another and 
killed them all three. 

CURING, a term uſcd for the preſerving iſh, fleſh, 
and other animal ſubſtances, by means of certain ad- 
ditions of things, to prevent putrefaction. 
method of doing this, is by ſmoking the bodies with 
the ſmoke of wood, or rubbing 
&c. 

CURIO, the chief and prieſt of a curia.— Romulus, 

upon dividing the people into curiæ, gave cach diviſion 
a chief, who was to be prieſt of that curia, under the 
title of curio and falten curialis, His buſineſs was to 
provide and officiate at the facrifices of the curia, 
which were called cyriznia ; the curia furniſhing him 
with a ſum of money on that conſidera: ion, which pen- 
ſin or appointment was called crit. Huch divi- 
ſion had the election of its curia; but all theſe parti 
cular curios were under the direction of a ſuperior or 
peneral, called curio maxinns ; who was the head of the 
body, and clectcd by all the curios aſſembled in the 
comitia curialis. 

All theſe inſtitutions were introduced by Romulus, 


and confirmed by Numa, as Halicarnaſſens relates it. 


CURIOSUS, an ofticer of the Roman empire du- 
ring the middle age, appointed to take care that no 
particularly 
no abuſes in what related to the poſts, the roads, &c. 
and to give intelligence io the court of what paſſed in 
the provinces, This made the curioſi people of im- 
portance, and put them in a condition of doing more 
harm than they prevented: on which acconnt, long— 
rius caſhicred them, at leaſt! in ſome parts of the em- 
pire, 4% 415. 

The curioſi came pretty near to what we call c- 


in curing inflammations 


and having thus 


One great 


them with ſalt, nitre, 


| them by 


CURLEW „ in ornithology. Sce SCOLOPAX, 

CURMI, a name given by the ancients toa ſort of 
malt liquor or ale. It was made oi baricy, and was 
drunk by che people of any ne Hons inſtead of wine, 
accordi! 8 10 LDiolcorides's accou! je acculcs it of 
cauling paius in the head, gencratit ig bad juices, and 
dilordering the nervous ſyitem. He alſo ſays, that 
in the weitern parts of Iberia, and in Eritain, ſuch a 


fort of liquor was in his time prepared from wheat in- 


ſicad of barlcy. Sec ALE. 
CURNOCK, a mcaſute of corn containing ſor ir bu- 
ficls or half a quarter. 
CURRANS, or CUuRRANTS, the fruit if ſpecies 
roflularia. Sce GRkOSSULARIA. | 
The white and red fort arc moitly uſed ; for the 


of. g 


black, and chicfly the leaves, upon firſt coming cut, 


arc in vic to flayour Engliſh ſpirits, and countertec 
French brandy. Currants greatly aſſuage drovght, 
cool and fortitày the ſtomach, and help digeſtion; ; and 
the jelly of b lack currants is ſaid to be very efficacious 
of the throat. 

CURRanTs allo ſignif, a ſmaller Kind of grapes, 
brought principally from Zaut and Cephalonia. They 

are pathercd off the buſhes, and laid to dry in the ſon, 
and To put up in large butts. They are op ceiling and 
pectoral; but are n.cre uicd in the Kitchen than in 
medicine, 

CURRENT, or CouranrT, a term uſed to expreſs 
the preſent time. Thus the year 1791 is the current 
year, the 20th current is the 20th day of the month 
now running. — Wich regard 10 commerce, the price 
current of any merchandize is the known and ordinary 
price accuſtomed to be given ſor it. The term is alſo 
uſed for any thing that has courſe or is reccived in 
commerce; in which courſe we ſay, current coin, &e. 

CURRENT, in navigation, a certain progreſſive move- 
ment of the water of the ſea, by which all bodies 
floating therein are compeiled to alter their courſe or 
velocity, or both, and to ſubmit to the laws in poſed on 
the current. 

In the ſea, currents are either natural and general, 
as ariſing fromthe diurnal rotation of the carth about 
its axis; or accidental and particular, cauſed by the | 
waters being driven agaiuft promontories, or into 
gulphs and ſtraits, where wanting room to ipread, 
they are driven back, and thus diſturb the orcina ny. 
flux of the ſea, Currents arc various, and directed 
towards different parts of the ocean, of which ſome 
are conſtant, others periodical, ne moſt extraordi- 
nary current of the ſea, is that by which part of the 
Atlantic or African Ocean moves «bout Guinca from 
Cape Verd towards the curvature or bay of Africa, 
which they call Fernando Foo; vir. from well to eaſt, 
contrary tothe pencral motion. "Aa ſuch is the force 
of the current, that when ſhips approach too near the 
ſhore, it carries them violently towards that bay, and 
deceiyes the mariners in their reckoning. There is a 
great variety of ſhiſting currents which do not laſt, 
but return at certain periods; ; and theſe do, moſt of 
them, depend upon and follow the anniverſary winds 
or monſcons, which by blowing in one place may cauſe 
a current in another, Varenius informs us, that at 


Java, 


CUR 


currents ſet to the caſtward, contrary to the general 
motion. Between the ifland of Celebes and Madura, 
when the weſtern monſoons ſet in, viz. in December, 
January, and February, or when the winds blow from 
the north-weſt, or between the north and weſt, the 
currents ſet to the ſouth-eaſt, or between the ſouth 
and eaſt. At Ceylon, from the middle of March to 
October, the currents ſet to the ſouthward, and in 
the other parts of the year to the northward ; becauſe 
at this time the ſouthern monſoons blow, and at 
the other the northern, Between Cochin-China and 
Malacca, when the weſtern monſoons blow, viz. from 
April to Auguſt, the currents ſet eaſtward againſt 
the general motion ; but the reſt of the year they 
ſet weſtward, the monſoon conſpiring with the general 


motion. They run ſo ſtrongly in theſe ſeas, that un- 


experienced ſailors miſtake them for waves that beat 
upon the rocks, known uſually by the name of breaters. 
So for ſome months after the 15th of February, the 
currents ſet from the Maldives towards India on the caſt, 
apainſt the general motion of the ſea. On the ſhore 
of China and Cambodia, in the months of October, 
November, and December, the currents ſct to the 
north-weſt, and from January to the ſouth-weſt, when 


they run with ſuch rapidity about the thoals of Parcel, 


that they ſeem ſwifter than an arrow. At Pulo Con- 
dore, upon the coaſt of Cambodia, though the mon- 
ſoons are ſhifting, yet the currents ſet ſtrongly to- 
wards the caſt, even when they blow to a conirary 
point. Along the coaſts of the Bay of Bengal, as 
far as the Cape Romania, at the extreme point of 
Malacca, the current runs ſouthward in November 
and December, When the monſoons blow from China 
to Malacca, the ſea runs ſwiftly from Pulo Cambi to 
Pulo Condore on the coaſt of Cambodia. In the Bay 
of Sans Bras, not far from the Cape of Good Hope, 
there is a current particularly remarkable, where the 
ſea runs from caſt to weſt to the landward; and this 
more vekemently as it is oppoſed by winds from a 
contrary direction. The cauſe is undoubtedly owing 
to ſome adjacent ſhore which 1s higher than this. In 
the ftraits of Gibraltar, the currents almoſt conſtantly 
drive to the raſtward, and carry ſhips into the Medi- 
terrauean: they are alſo found to drive the ſame way 
into St George's channel. | 

The ſetting or progreſſive motion of the current 
may be either quite down to the bottom, or to a cer- 
tain determinate depth. As the knowledge of the M- 
rection and velocity of currents is a very material ar— 
ticle in navigation, it is highly neceſſary to difcover 
both, in order to aſcertain the ſhip's ſituation and 
courſe with as much accuracy as poſſible. The moſt 
ſacceſsful method which has been hitherto practiſed 
by mariners for this purpoſe is as follows. A com- 
mon iron pot, which may contain four or {ive gallons, 
is ſuſpended by a ſmall rope faſtened to its ears or 
handles, ſo as to hang directly nprizhe, as when pla- 
ced upon the fire. This rope, which may be from 
70 to 100 fathoms in length, being prepared for the 
experiment, is coiled in the boat, which is hoiſted out 
of the ſhip at a proper opportunity, when there is 
little or no wind to ruffle the ſurface of the fea, The 
pot being then thrown overboard into the water, and 


-E. 83 } 
current. Java, in the ſtraits of Sunda, when the monſoous 
lo from the welt, viz. in the month of May, the 


EUR 


immediately ſinking, the line is ſlackened till about 70 Current 


or 80 fathoms of the line run out; after which the 


| 


line is faſtened to the boat's ſtern, by which ſhe is ac- Currodre- 


cordingly reſtrained, and rides as at an anchor. The 
velocity of the current is then eafily tried by the log 
and halt-minute glaſs, the uſual method of ditcovering 
the rate of a ſhip's failing at ſea. The courſe of the 
ſtream is next obtained by the compals provided for 
this operation. Having thus found the ſetting and 


drift of the current, it next remains to apply this ex- 


periment to the purpoſcs of NavieaTtion ; for which 
{ee that article, | | | | 
Under-CURRENTS are diſtinct from the upper or ap- 


parent, and in different places fet or drive a con- 


trary way. Dr Smith makes it highly probable, that 
in the Downs, in the ſtraits. of Gibraltar, &c. 
there is an under- current, whereby as much water is 
carried out as is brought in by the upper-currents. 
This he argues from the ofling between the north aud 
ſouth Forcland, where it runs tide and half-tide, 7. e. 
it is either ebb or flood in that part of the Downs three 
hours before it is ſo off at ſea: a certain ſign, that 
though the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide of 
ebb runs under-tcot, i. e. cloſe by the ground; and fo 
at the tide of ebb it will low under-foot, 


municated to him by au able feaman preſent at the 


making it, Being there then with one of the Kinp's 


frigates, they went with their pinnace into the mid-- 
ſtream, and were carried violently by the current. 
Soon after that, they ſunk a baſket with a large cannon 
bullet to a certain depth of water, which gave check 
to the boats motion; and finking it ſtill lower and 


Jower, the boat was driven a-head to the windward 


againſt the upper current, the current aloft not being 
above ſour or five fathom deep. Fe added, that the 
lower the baſket was let down, the ſtronger the under- 
current was found, | 


From this principle, it is eaſy to account for that 


continual in-draught of water out of the Atlantic into 


the Mediterrancan through the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
a pallage about 20 miles broad; yet without any ſen» - 
ſible rifing of the water along the coeſts of Barbary, &. 
or any overfiowing of the lands, which there lic very 
low, — Dr Halley, however, ſolves the currents ſetting 
in at the ſtraits without overflowing the banks by 
the great evaporation, Without ſuppoling any under- 
current, | 
CURRICULUS, in our ancient writers, denotes 
the year or courſe of a year. Aclum eff hoc annorum 
Leminica incarnetionis guater quinquagentis & quinquies, 
guinislufiris, & tribus curriculus; i. e. in the year 1028 2: 
for ſour times fifty makes two hundred, and five times 
two hundred makes one thouſand 5 five luſtres are 


tiyenty-five years, and three curriculi are three years. 


CURRIERS, thoſe who dreſs and colour leather 
after it comes from the tan-yard, Sce TANNING. 

CURRODREPANUS (formed of eurrys, „ cha- 
riot,“ and S, ſcythe“ or © fickle”), in anti- 
quity, a kind of chariot armed with ſcythes. The 
driver of theſe chariots was obliged to ride on one of 
the horſes, as there was no other ſeat for him; the 
uſtal place for him being all armed with knives, as 
was likewiſe the hinder part of the chariot, There 
were no ſcythes pointing down to the earth either 


from 


This he 
confirms by an experiment in the Baltic Sound, com- 


panus. 
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Eerrying, from the beam or axle-tree ; but theſe were fixed at conſtable or peace officer, upon his own hearing, may Curſitor 
Curling. the head of the axle-tree in ſuch a manner as to be ſecure any offender and carry him beſore a juſtice, | 
moveable by mcaus of a rope, and thercb/ could be 


raiſed or let down, and drawn forward or let fall back- 
ward, by relax ing the rope. 

CURRYING, the metliod of preparing leather with 
oil, rallow, &c. | | 

The chief buſineſs is to ſoften and ſapple cow and 
calyc-ſkins, which make the upper-lcathers and quar- 
ters of ſhoes, covering of ſaddles, coaches, and other 
things which muſt Keep out water. 1. Theſe ſkins, 
after coming from the tanner's yard, having many 


ficthy fibres on them, the currier ſoaks them ſome 
2. He takes them out and 


time in common water. 
ſtretches them on a very even wooden horſe ; then 
with a paring-knife he ſcrapes off all the ſuperfluous 
fleſh, and puts them in to ſoak again. 3. He puts 
them wet on a hurdle, and tramples them with his 
heels till they begin to grow ſoft and pliant. 4. He 
ſoaks thereon train-oil, which by its unctuous quality 
is the beſt liquor for this purpoſe. 5. He ſpreads them 
on large tables, and faſtens them at the ends. There, 
with the help of an inſtrument called a pummel, which 
is a thick piece of wood, the under fide of which is 
full of furrows croſſing cach other, he folds, ſquares, 
and moves them forwards and backwards ſeveral times, 
under the teeth of this inſtrument, which breaks their 
too great ſtiffneſs. This is what is properly called 


currying, The order and number of theſc operations 


is varicd by different carriers, but the material part is 
always the ſame. 6. After the ſkins are curried, there 
may be occaſion to colour them. The colours are 
black, white, red, yellow, green, &c. the other co- 
lours are given by the ſkinners, who differ from eur— 
riers in this, that they apply their colours on the fleſh 
lide ; the curriers on the hair ſide. In order to whiten 
| ſkins, they are rubbed with lumps of chalk or white- 

lead, and afterwards with pumice-ſtone, 


he paſles over it a puff dipt in water impregnated with 
iron; and after his firſt wetting, he gives it another in 
a water prepared with ſoot, vinegar, and gum- arabic. 
Theſe different dyes gradually turn the ſkin black, and 
the operations are repeated till it be of a ſhining black. 
The grain and wrinkles, which contribute to the ſup- 
vel of calves and cows leather, are made by the 
reiterated folds given to the ſkin in every direction, 
and by the care taken to ſcrape off all hard parts on 
the colour ſide, | 
CURSING AND SwEARING, an offence againſt 
God and religion, and a lin of all others the moſt extra- 


vagant and unaccountable, as having no benefit or ad- 


vantage attending it. By the laſt ſtatate againſt this 
crime, 19 Geo. II. which repeals all former ones, every 
labourer, ſailor, or ſoldier, profanely curſing or ſwear- 
ing, ſhall forfeit 18, ; every other perſon under the 
rank of a gentleman, 2s. ; and every gentleman or 
perſon of ſuperior rank, 58. to the poor of the pariſh ; 
and, on a ſecond conviction, double ; and, for every 
ſubſequent offence, treble the ſum firſt forfeited, with 
all charges of conviction : and, in default of payment, 
ſhall be ſent to the houſe of correction for 10 days. 
Any juſtice of the peace may convict upon his own 
hearing, or the teſtimony of one witneſs ; and any 
2 


| | 7. When a 
ſkin is to be made black, after having oiled and dried it, 


and there convict him. If the juſtice omits his duty, Curtius. 


he forfeits 51. and the conſtable 40s. And the act is 
to be read in all pariſh churches and public chapels the 
Sunday after every quarter-day, on pain of 51. to be 
levied by warrant from any juſtice, Beſides this pu- 
niſhment for taking God's name in vain in common 


diſcourſe, it is enacted by ſtat. 3. Jac. I. c. 2r. that if 
in any ſtage-play, interlude, or ſhow, the name of the 
Holy Trinity, or any of the perſons therein, be jeſt- 
ingly or profanely uſed, the offender fhall forfeit rol. ; 
one moiety to the king, and the other to the informer. 


CURSITOR, a clerk belonging to the court of 
chancery in England, whoſe buſineſs it is to make out 
original writs. In the ſtatute 18 Edw. III. they are 
called clerks of courſe, and are 24 in number, making 
a corporation of themſelves, To each of them is al- 


lowed a diviſion of certain counties, into which they 


iſſue out the original writs required by the ſubject. 
CURTATE DISTANCE, in aſtronomy, the diſtance 
of a planet from the ſun to that point, where a per- 


pendicular let fall from the planct meets with the 
ecliptic. | 


CURTATION, in aſtronomy, is the interval be- 


tween a planet's diſtance from the ſun and the cur- 
tate diſtance. | 


CURTEYN, CurTana, Was the name of Edward 


the Confeflor's ſword, which is the firſt ſword carricd 


before the kings of England at their coronation ; 


and it is ſaid the point of it is broken as an emblem of 


merey.. Go | 
_ CURTIN, CukrTain, or Courtin, in fortification, 
1s that part of the rampart of a place which is betwixt 


the flanks of two baſtions, bordered with a parapet 


five feet high, behind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire 
upon the covered way and into the moat. 

_ CURTIUS (Marcus), a Roman youth, who de- 
voted himſelf to the gods manes for the ſafety of his 
country, about 360 years before the Auguſtan age. A 


wide gap had ſuddenly opened in the forum, and the 


oracle had ſaid that it never would cloſe before Rome 
threw into it whatever it had moſt precious. Curtius 
Immediately perceivec that no leſs than an human fa- 
crifice was required. He armed himſelf, mounted his 
horſe, and ſolemnly threw himſelf into the gulf, which 
inſtantly cloſed over his head. 1 
CuRTIvs (Quintus), a Latin hiſtorian who wrote 
the life of Alexander the Great in 10 books, of which 
the two firſt are not indeed cxtant, but are ſo well 


ſupplied by Freinſhemius, that the loſs is ſcarcely re- 


gretted Where this writer was horn, or even when 
he lived, are points no one pretends to know, 
ſtyle he is ſuppoſed to have lived in or near the Au- 


guſtan age; while ſome are not waiting, who ima- 


gine the work to have been compoſed in Italy about 
300 years ago, and the name of Quintus Curtius to be 
fictit iouſly added to it. Cardinal du Perron was ſo great 
an admirer of this work, as to declare one page of it 
to be worth 20 of Tacitus; yet- M. le Clerc, at the 


end of his Art of Criticiſm, has charged the writer 


with great ignorance and many contradictions. He 
has nevertheleſs many qualities as a writer, which will 
always make him admired and applauded. 

e CUR- 


By his 


CUR 


Currature CURVATURE or A LINE, is the peculiar man- 


Cuſco. 


on the coalt of Dalmatia. 
and has a ſmall town of the ſame name, with a biſhop's 


kind of chariot, whence it had its name, 
tors who had borne the offices of ædiles, prætors, &c. 
were carried to the ſenate-houſe in this chair, as were 
alſo thoſe who triumphed, and ſuch as went to admi- 


ner of its bending or flexure, by which it becomes a 
curve of {ach and ſuch peculiar properties. 


CURVE, in geometry, a live which running on 
continually in all directions, may be cut by one right 
line in more points than one. Sce CONIC SECTIONS 
and FLUCTIONS. 

CURVET, or CokvEr, in the manege, an air in 
which the horſe's legs are raiſed higher than in the 
demi volt: being a kind of leap up, and a little for- 
wards, wherein the horſe raiſes both his fore-legs at 
once, equally advanced, (when he is going ſtraight 
forward, and not in a circle), and as his fore-legs are 
falling, he immediately raiſes his hind legs, equally ad- 
vanced, and not one before the other: ſo that all his 
four legs are in the air at once: and as he ſets them 
down, he marks but twice with them. 

CURVILINEAR, or CURVvILINEAL, 
gures bounded by curves or crooked lines. 

CURVIROSTRA, in ornithology, 

CURULE cnalk, in Roman antiquity, a chair a- 
dorned with ivory, wherein the great magiſtrates of 
Rome had a right to {it and be carried. ; 

The carule magiſtrates were the ædiles, the præ- 
tors, cenſors, and conſuls, This chair was fitted in a 
The ſena- 


is ſaid of ſi- 


niſter juſtice, &e. See A.DILE, &c. | | 
 CURZOLA, an iſland in the gulf of Venice, lying 
It is about 20 miles long, 


ſce. It belongs to the Venetians. E. Long. 17. 15. 
N. Lat. 43. 6. 1 TEE 

CUSA (Nicholas de), a learned cardinal, born of 
mean parentage, and named from Cuſa, the place. of 
his birth. He was made a cardinal in 1448 ; and be- 
ing appointed governor of Rome by Pope Pius II. du- 


_ ring his abſence at Mantua, he was the chief concer- 


ter and manager of the war againſt the Turks. He 
founded a church, and a noble library of Greek and 
Latin authors, at Cuſa ; and left many excellent works 
behind him, which were collected and publiſhed in three 
volumes at Baſil in 1565, In theſe he has made no 


ſcruple to detect the lying traditions and ſophiſtries of 


the Roman church, 1 | 
CUSCO, a large and handſome town of South A- 
merica in Peru, formerly the reſidence of the Incas. 


It is ſeated at the foot of a mountain, and is built in a 


ſquare form, in the middle of which there is the beſt 
market inall America, Four large ſtreets terminate in 
this ſquare, which are all as ſtraight as a line, and re- 
gard the four quarters of the world, The Spaniards 


tell us wonderful things of the richneſs of the Inca's 
palace, and of the temple of the ſun ; but more ſober 


travellers judging from what remains, think moſt of 
them to be fabulous, At preſent it contains eight large 


_ pariſhes, and five religious houſes, the beſt of which 


belongs to the June ; and the number of the inhahi- 
tants may be about 50,000, of which three-fourths arc 
the original natives, Americans. From this town there 
is a very long road, which runs along the Cordeleim ; 
and, at certain diſtances, there are ſmall houſes for 
reſting places, ſome parts of which are ſo artificially 
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the common nettle. 


See LoxIa. as the ſhoots have twined about an adjacent plant, they 


bark or rind of the plant. 
nal veſſels of the ſtalk, which appear to have accom- 
panied the velicles, ſhoot from their extremities, and 


CUS 


wrought, that it is ſurpriſing how a people who bad Cuſcuta, 


no iron tools could perform ſuch workmanmip. There 
are ſtreams of water run through the town, Which are a 
great convenience in ſo hot a country where it never 
rains, Itis 375 miles caſt of Lima. W. Long. 74. 37. 
S. Lat. 13. o. 

CUSCUTA, DoD7DER: a genus of the digynia or- 
der, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under thoſe of which 
the order 1s doubttul, 
rolla monopetalous; the capiule bilocular. There 
are two ſpecies; one of which is à native of Britain, 
viz. the Europæa, dodder, hell-weed, or devil's guts. 
This is a very fingular plant, almoſt deſtitute of leaves, 
paralitical, creeping, fixing itſelf to whatever is next 
to it, It decays, at the root, and afterwards is nou- 
riſhed by the plant which ſupports it. Hops, flax, 
and nettles, are its common ſupport ; but principally 
Its bloſſoms are white. As ſoon 


ſend out from their inner ſurface a number of little 
veſicles or papillæ, which attach themſelves to the 
By degrees the longitudi- 


make their way into the ſofter plant, by dividing the 
veſſels and inſinuating themſelves into the tendereſt 
part of the ſtalk; and fo intimately are they united 
with it, that it is eaſier io break than to diſengage 
them from it. The whole plant is bitter. Ir aftords 
a pale reddiſh colour. Cows, ſhcep, and ſwine, cat 
it ; horſes refuſe it ; goats are not fond of it. 
CUSH, the eldeſt fon of Ham, and father of Nim- 


rod; the other ſons of Cuſh were Seba, Havilah, Sab- 


tah, Raamah, and Sabtecha. Gen. x. 6—8. Theugh 


we know of no other perſon of ſcripture that is called 


by this name, yet there are ſeyeral countries, that are 
called by it; whether the ſame man may have dwelt 


in them all at different times, or that there were ſome 


other men of this name, we arc ignorant. | 
The Vulgate, Septuagint, and other interpreters, 


both ancient and modern, generally tranſlate Cuſh, 


Ethiopia but there are many paſſages wherein this 
tran ſlation cannot take place. 
Cuſh is the name of the country watered by the 
Araxes. They who in tranſlating the ſituation of 
Eden, have made Cuſh Ethiopia, gave riſe to that 


unwarrantable opinion which Joſephus and ſeveral o- 


thers have entertained of the river Gihon's being the 
Nile, 


and in this miſtake is not only here followed by our 
Engliſh verſion, but in the ſame particular in ſeveral 
other places, 
Cuth is the ſame as Cuſh, The Chaldees generally 
put the tau where the Hebrews uſe the ſchin ; they ſay 
cuth, inſtead of cuſþ. See CuTH. . To 
But Ethiopia is frequently in the Hebrew called 
Cuſh ; and Joſephus ſays, that they called themſelves 
by this name, and that the ſame name was given them 
by all Aſia. St Jerom tells ns, that the Hebrews call 
the Ethiopians by the ſame name, and the Septuagint 
give them no other. Jeremiah (X11i, 23.) ſays, “Can 
the Cuſhzan, or Ethiopian, change his colour,” 


Ezekiel (xxix. 10.) the Lord threatens to reduce 
* Egypt 


The calyx is quadrifid; the co- 


In this place (Gen. ii. 13.) the LXX tranſla- 
tion renders the word Cisſh by the name of Ethiopia; 


In 


Cuſh. 


and Habit. 


cCUS 


unto the border of Cuſh, or Ethiopia; and in Ifajah, 
(xi. 11.) he ſays, © he will recover the remnant of his 
people, which fhall be left frem Aſſy ria, and from 
Egypt, and Pathros, and from Cuſn.“ Alltheſc marks 
agree with Ethiopia properly fo called, which lics to 
thc ſouth of Egypt. | 

Bochart has ſhown very clearly that there was a 
country called “ the land of Cuſh' in Arabia Petrza, 
bordering upon Egypt; that this country extended 
itſelf principally upon the eaſtern ſhore of the Red- 


Sea, and, at its extremity, to the point of this ſea, In- 


cliuing towards Egypt and Paleſtine, 
Thus there are three countrics of the name of Cuſh, 
deſcribed in ſcripture, and all confonnded by interpre- 
ters under the general name of Ethiopia. 

CUSHION, in engraving, is a bag of leather filled 
with ſand, commonly about nine inches ſquare, and 
three or four thick, uſed ſor ſupporting the plate to be 
engraved. EL 

Cusn ion, inpilding, is made of leather, faſtened to 
a ſquare board, from 14 inches ſquare to 10, with a 
handle. The vacuity between the leather and board 

is ſtuffed with fine tow or wool, fo that the outer ſur- 
face may be flat and even. It is uſed for reteiving the 
leaves of gold from the paper, in order to its being 
cut into proper ſizes and figures, 

COS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Philippine iſlands to a very {mall and 
very beautiful ſpecies of parrot, 


CUSP, cuſpis, properly denotes the point of a ſpear 


or ſword; but is uſed in aſtronomy to expreſs the 
points or horns of the moon, or any other luminary. 
Cusy, in aſtrology, is uſed for the firſt point of each 


of the 12 houſes, in a figure or ſcheme of the hea- 


vens. Sce Hos. 


CUSPIDATED, in botany, are ſuch plants whoſe 


leaves are pointed like a ſpear, 
CUSPINIAN (Joun), a German, was born at Swein- 
furt in 1473 ; and died at Vienna in 1529. He was 
firſt phyſician to the emperor Maximilian J. and em- 
ploycd by that prince in ſeveral delicate negotiations. 
We have of his in Latin, 1. A hiſtory of the Roman 
emperors from Julius Cæſar to the death of Maximi- 
lian I, Degory Wheare, in his Methodus Legende 
Hiſtoriæ, calls this © /uculentumſane opus, & omninm lec- 
tione dignifſimum.” 2. An hiſtory of Auſtria; being a 
kind of continuation of the preceding, 3. An hiſtory 
of the oripin of the Turks, and of their crueltics to- 
wards Chriſtians. Gerard Voſſius calls Cuſpinian 
magnum ſuo evo hiſtoria lumen. 
CUSTOM, a very comprehenſive term, denoting 
the manners, ceremonies, and faſhions, of a people, 
which having turned into a habit, and paſſed into uſe, 
obtain the force of laws; in which ſenſe it implics 
ſuch uſages, as, though voluntary at firſt, are yet by 
practice become neceſſary. | 
Cuſtom is hence, both by IJawyers and civilians, de- 
fined lex nou ſcripta, © a law or right not written,” 
eſtabliſhed by long uſage, and the conſent of our an- 
teſtors: in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to the A 
ſcripta, or“ the written law.“ Sec Law, Part II. 
n“ 28—41. | 
Cusron aud Habit, in the human economy, The 
ſormer is often confounded with the latter. By cu- 
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Cuſhion « Egypt to a deſart, from the tower of Syene even /m we mean a * reiteration of the ſame act; Cuſtom 


ings, by warping and varying them, that its opera- 


thoughts and ſentiments, 
that period of life, generally ſpeaking, we eat at a 


_ nay, a particular ſeat, table, bed, comes to be efſen- 


connection, termed habit, has the effect to awaken our 


ward. What at preſent we have in view is to prove 


but moderately agrecable, are the apteſt to become 


man who had relinquiſhed the ſea for a country- life: 


here he generally walked,” In Minorca -povernor 


c bs 


and by Habit, the effect that cuſtom has on the mind and Habit. 
or body. This curious ſubject falls to be conſidered w— 
firſt in a moral, and ſccondly in a phyſical, light. 

I. Infiuence of Cuſtom and Habit, on the Mind, &c. 
Cuſtom hath fuch influence upon many of our feel- 


tions demand the attention of all who would be ac- 
quainted with human nature. The ſubject, however, x,;,.,, 
is intricate. Some pleaſures are fortified by cuſtom : Elements, 
and yet cuſtom begets familiarity, and conſequently Critics. 
indificrence : | | 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To ſport would be as tedious as to work : 

Put when they ſeldom come, they wiſh'd for come, 

And nothing pleaſeth but rare accidents. Shaleſp. 
In many inſtances, fatiety and diſguſt are the conſe- 
quences of reiteration: again, though cuſtom blunts 
the edge of diſtreſs and of pain; yet the want of any 
thing to which we have been long accuſtomed is a ſort 
of torture, A clue to guide us through all the intri- 
cacies of this labyrinth, would be an acceptable pre- 
F | | . | 
Whatever be the canſe, it is certain that we are 

much influenced by caſtom : it hath an effect upon 
our pleaſurcs, upon our actions, and even upon our 
Habit makes no figure du- 
ring the vivacity of youth: in middle age it gains 
ground; and in old age governs without controul. In 


certain hour, take exerciſe at a certain hour, go to 
reſt at a certain hour, all by the direction of habit: 


tial; and a habit in any of theſe cannot be controlled 
without uncaſineſs, | | 

Any flight or moderate pleaſure, frequently reite- 
rated for a long time, forms a peculiar connection be- 
tween us and the thing that cauſes the pleaſure. This 


deſire or appetite, for that thing- when it returns not 
as uſual, During the courſe of enjoyment, the plea- 
ſure riſes inſenſibly higher and higher till a habit be 
eſtabliſhed ; at which time the pleaſure is at its height, 
It continues not, however, ſtationary: the ſame cu- 
ſtomary .reiteration which carried it to its height, 
brings it down again by inſenſible degrees, even low- 
cr than it was at firſt ; but of that circumſtance after- 


by experiments, that thoſe things which at firſt are 


habitual. Spirituous liquors, at firſt ſcarce agreeable, 
rcadily produce an habitual appetite : and cuſtom pre- 
vails ſo far, as even to make us fond of things origi- 
nally diſagreeable, ſuch as coftec, aſſafœtida, and to- 
bacco. 

A walk upon the quarter- deck, thongh intolerably 
confined, becomes however ſo agreeable by cnſtom, 
that a failor in his walk on ſhore confines himſelf com- 
monly within the ſame bounds. The author knew a 


in the corner of his garden he reared an artificial 
mount with a leye] ſammit, reſembling moſt accurately 
a quarter-deck, not only in ſhape but in ſize; and 


Kane made an cxcellent road the whole length of the 
| iſland ; 


cus 


Atlords, becomes in time extremely agreeable ; and is 
trequently proſecuted with avidity, as if it were the 
chief baſineſs of life. The ſainc obſervation is appli- 
cable to the pleaſures of the internal ſenſes, thoſe of 
knowledge and virtue in particular : children have 
ſcarce any ſenſe of theſe pleaſures; and men very 
little who are in the ſtate of nature without culture: 
our taſte for virtue and knowledge improves llowly : 
but is capable of growing ſtronger than any other ap- 
petite in human nature. 

To introduce an active habit, frequency of acts is 
not ſufficient without length of time: the quickeſt ſuc - 
ceſſion of acts in a ſhort time is not ſufficient; nor a 
flow ſacceiſion in the longeſt time, The effect muſt 
be produced by a moderate ſoft action, and a long ſe- 
ries of caſy touches, removed from each other by thort 
intervals, 
in the time, place, and other circumſtances of the ac- 
tion : the more uniform any operation is, the ſooner 
it becomes habitual. And this holds equally in a paſ- 
live habit; variety in any remarkable degree, pre- 
"vents the effect: thus any particular food will ſcarce 
ever become habitual where the manner of dreſſing 
is varied, The circumſtances then requiſite to aug- 
ment a moderate pleaſure, and at the long-run to 


form a habit, are weak uniform acts, reiterated du- 


riug a long courſe of time, without any conliderable 
interraption : every agreeable cauſe that operates in 
this manner will grow habitual. 
Aﬀettlion and averſion, as diſtinguiſhed from paſſion 
on the one hand, and on the other from original diſ- 
polition, are in reality habits N rum particular ob- 
jets, acquired in the manner above ſet forth. The 
pleaſure of ſocial intercourſe with any perſon, muſt 
originally be faint, and frequently reiterated, in order 
to eſtabliſh the habit of affection. Affection thus ge- 
nerated, whether it be friendſhip or love, ſeldom ſwells 
into any tumultuous or vigorous paſſion; but is how- 
ever the ſtrongeſt cement that can bind together two 
individuals of the human ſpecies. In like manner, a 
Night degree of diſguſt often reiterated with regula- 
„ | 


— 
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Cuſtom iſland; and yet the inhabitants adhere to the old road, 


aud Habit. though not on longer, but extremely bad. Play or 
gaming, at firſt barely amuſing by the occupation it 


Nor are theſe ſufficient without regularity. 


ſures gather ſtrengih 


A habit never 


C US 
rity, grows into the habit of averſion, which com- 
moaly ſubliſts for life. | 

Objects of taſte that are delicious, far from tending 
to become habitual, are apt by indulgence to produce 
ſatiety and diſguſt : no man contracts a habit of ſu- 
gar, honey, or {weet-meats, as he doth of tobacco, 


Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumphs die. The ſweeteſt honey 

Is Joathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, 

And in the taſte confounds the appetite ; 

Therefore love mod'rately, long love doth ſo; 

Too ſwift arrives as tardy as too flow, 

Romeo and Fuliet, act 2. ſc. 6. 


The ſame obſervation holds 
that being extremely agreeable raiſe violent patlions : 
{uch paſſions are incompatible with a habit of any ſort; 


and in particular they never produce afteaion or a- 


verſion: a man who at firſt tight falls violently in 


love, has a ſtrong delire of enjoyment, but no affection 


_ Cuſtom 
and Habit. 


— __ 


with reſpect to all objects 


for the woman (A): a man Who is ſurpriſed with an 


unexpected favour, burns for an opportunity to exert 
his gratitude, without having any affection for his be- 


ne factor: neither does deſire of yengeance for an atro- 
cious injury involve averſion. -— 


It is perhaps not eaſy to ſay why moderate plea- 

by cuſtom ; but two cauſes con- 

cur to prevent that effet in the more intenſe plea- 
ſures, Theſe, by an original law in our nature, in- 
creaſe quickly to their full growth, and decay with no 


leſs precipitation: and cuſtom is too ſlow in its ope- 


ration to overcome that law. 


occalioning, as a naturaliſt would ſay, great expence 


1he other cauſe is not 
leſs powerful : exquilite pleaſure is extremely fatiguing ; 


of animal ſpirits; and of ſuch the mind cannot bear ſo 


frequent gratification, as to ſuperinduce a habit: if 
the thing that raiſes the pleaſure return before the mind 


have recovered its tone and reliſh, diſguſt enſues inſtead 
of pleaſure, FS 


fails 4o admoniſh us of the wonted 


time of gratification, by railing a pain for want of the 


object, and a deſire to have it. The pain of want is 
always firſt felt: the delire naturally follows; and 


upon preſenting the object, both vaniſh inſtantaneouſly, ' 


Thus a man accuſtomed to tobacco, feels, at the end 


. 


— 
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(a) Violent love, without affection, is finely exemplified in the following ſtory. When Conſtantinople was 
taken by the Turks, Irene, a young Greek of an illuſtrious family, fell into the hands of Mahomet II. who was 


at that time in the prime of youth and plory. 
up with her, denying acceſs even to his miniſters, 
abandon the army, and fly to his Irene, 


His ſavage heart being ſubdued by her charms, he ſhut himſelf 
Love obtained ſuch aſcendent as to make him frequently 
War relaxed, for victory was no longer the monarch's favourite paſ- 


ſion. The ſoldiers, accuſtomed to booty, began to marmur, and the infection ſpread even among the command- 


ers. 


The Baſha Muſtapha, conſulting the fidelity he owed his maſter, was the firſt who durſt acquaint him of 


the diſcourſes held pablicly to the prejudice of his glory. The ſultan, after a gloomy filence, formed his reſo- 


lation. 
lrenc's apartment. 


He ordered Muſtapha to aſſemble the troops next morning; and then with precipitation retired to 
Never before did that princeſs appear ſo charming; never before did the prince beſtow fo 


many warm careſſes. To give a new luſtre to her beauty, he exhorted her women next morning to beſtow their 
ut moſt art and care on her dreſs, 
off her vail, demanded of the baſhas with a tierce look, whether they had ever beheld ſuch a beauty? After an 
awful pauſe, Mahomet with one hand laying hold of the young Greek by her beautiful locks, and with the o- 
ther pulling ont his ſcimitar, ſevered the head from the body at one ſtroke. Then turning to his grandees, 
with eyes wild and furious, “ This ſword (ſays he), when it is my will, knows to cut the bands of love.“ 
However ſtrange it may appear, we learn from experience, that deſire of enjoyment may conſiſt with the moſt 


He took her by the hand, led her into the middle of the army, and pulling 


brutal averſion, directed both to the ſame woman. Of this we have a noted example in the firſt book of Sully's 


Memoirs; to which we chooſe to refer the reader, for it is too groſs to be tranſcribed. 


Cultom 


cus 


of the uſual interval, a confuſed pain of want; which 


and Habit. at firit points at nothing in particular, though it ſoon 


ſettles upon its accuſtomed object: and the fame may 
bs obſerved in perſons addicted to drinking, who are 
often in au uncaſy reſtleſs ſtate before they think of 
the botile, In pleaſures indulged regularly, and at 
equal intervals, the appetite, remarkably obſcquious to 
cuſtom, returus regularly with the uſual time of gra- 
tification; not ſooncr, even though the object be 
preſented, This pain of want arifing from habit, ſeems 
directly oppolite to that of ſatiety ; and it muſt ap- 
pear ſingular, that frequency of gratification ſhould 
produce eflects ſo oppoſite, as are the pains of exceſs 
and of want. | 

The appctites that reſpect the preſervation and pro- 
papation of our ſpecics, arc attended with a pain of 
want ſimilar to that occaſioned by habit : hunger and 
thirſt are uncaſy ſenſations of want, which always pre- 
cede the deſire of cating or drinking; and a pain for 


want of carnal enjoyment, precedes the defire of an 


object. The pain being thus felt independent of an 
object, cannot be cared but by gratification, Very 
different is an ordinary paſſion, in which deſire pre- 
cedes the pain of want ; ſuch a paſſion cannot exiſt 
but while the object is in view ; and therefore, by re- 


moving the object out of thought, it vaniſheth with its 


deſire and pain of want. | 

The natural appetites abovementioned, differ from 
habit in the following particular: they have an unde- 
termined direction toward all objects of pratification 
in general ; whereas ail habitual appetite is directed 


to a particular object: the attachment we have by ha- 


bit to a particular woman, differs widely from the na- 
tural paſſion which comprehends the whole ſex ; and 
the habitual reliſh for a particular diſh, is far from be- 


ing the ſame with a vague appetite for food. That 
difference notwithſtanding, it is ſtill remarkable, that 
nature hath enforced the gratification of certain natu- 


ral appetites eſſential to the ſpecies, by a pain of the 
ſame fort with that which habit produceth. 

The pain of habit is leſs under our power than any 
other pain that ariſes from want of gratification ; hun- 


ger and thirſt are more eaſily endured, eſpecially at 
rſt, than an uſual intermiſſion of any habitual plea- 


ſure ; perſons are often heard declaring, they would 
forego ſlecp or food, rather than tobacco, We muſt 
not however conclude, that the pratification of an ha- 
bitual appetite affords the ſame delight with the gra- 
tiſication of one that is natural: far from it; the pain 
of want only is greater. - 

The flow and reiterated acts that produce a habit, 
ſtrengthen the mind to enjoy the habitual pleaſure in 
greater quantity and more frequency than originally ; 


and by that means a habit of intemperate gratification 


is often formed: after unbounded acts of intemperance, 
the habitual reliſh is ſoon reſtored, and the pain for 
want of enjoyment returns with freſh vigour, 

The cauſes of the preſent emotions hitherto in view, 
arc either an individual, ſuch as a companion, a cer- 
tain dwelling-place, a certain amuſement ; or a parti— 
cular ſpecies, ſuch as coffee, mutton, or any other 
food. But habit is not confined to ſuch. A conſtant 
train of trifling diverſions may form ſuch a habit in 
the mind, that it cannot be eaſy a moment without 


amuſc ment; à yaricty in the objects prevents a habit 
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as to any one in particular; but as the train is uniform Cuſtom 

with reſpect to amuſement, the habit is formed accor- and Habit. 
dingly; and that fort of habit may be denominated 4 
generic havit, in oppolition to the former, which is 4 
[pecific habit. A habit of a town-life, of country-ſports, 
of {olitade, of reading, or of buſineſs, where ſulitcient- 


ly varicd, are in{tances of generic habits. Every ſpe- 
cific habit hath a mixture of the generic; for the ha- 
bit of any one fort of food makes the taſte agreeable, 
and we are fond of that taſte wherever found. Thus 
a man deprived of an habitual object, rakes up with 
what moſt reſembles it; deprived of tobacco, any 
bitter herb will do rather than want: a habit of 
punch makes wine a good reſource : accuſtomed to 
the ſweet ſociety and comforts of matrimony, the man 
unhappily deprived of his beloved object, inclines the 
ſooner toa ſecond, In general, when we are deprived 
of a habitual object, we are fond of its qualitics in any 
other object, | | 

The reaſons are aſſigned above, why the cauſes of 
intenſe pleaſure become not readily habitual : but now 
we diſcover, that theſe reaſons conclude only againſt 
ſpecific habits. In the caſe of a weak pleaſure, a ha- 
bit 15 formed by frequency and uniformity of reitera- 
tion, which, in the caſe of an intenſe pleaſure, pro- 
daceth ſatiety and diſguſt. But it is remarkable, that 
faticty and diſguſt have no effect, except as to that 
thing ſingly which occaſions them: a ſurfcit of honey 
produceth not a loathing of ſugar; and intemperance 
with one woman produceth no diſreliſh of the ſame 
pleaſure with others. Hence it is caſy to account for 
a generic habit in any intenſe pleaſure : the delight 
we had in the gratification of the appetite, inflames 
the imagination, and makes ns, with avidity, ſearch 
for the {ame gratification in v hatever other object it 
can be found. And thus uniform frequency in grati- 
fying the ſame paſſion upon different objects, produ- 
ceth at length a generic habit. In this manner one 
acquires an habitual delight in high and poignant ſau- 
ces, rich dreſs, tine equipages, crowds of company, and 
in whatever is commonly termed pleaſure, There con- 
curs at the ſame time, to introduce this habit, a pe- 
culiarity obſerved above, that rciteration of acts en- 
larges the capacity of the mind, to admit a more plen- 
tiful gratification than originally, with regard to fre- 
quency as well as quantity. | 

Hence it appears, that though a ſpecific habit can- 
not be formed but upon a moderate pleaſure, a gene- 
ric habit may be formed upon any fort of pleaſure, 
moderate or immoderate, that hath variety of objects. 
The only difference is, that a weak pleaſure runs na- 
turally into a ſpecific habit; whereas an intenſe plea- 
ſure is altogether averſe to ſuch a habit. In a word, 
it is only in ſingular caſes that a moderate pleaſure 
produces a generic habit; but an intenſe pleaſure can- 
not produce any other habit, 


The appetites that reſpect the preſervation and pro- 


pagation of the ſpecies, are formed into habit in a pe- 


culiar manner; the time as well as meaſure of their 
gratification are much under the power of cuſtom ; 
which, introducing a change upon the body, occaſions 
a proportional change in the appetites. Thus, if the 
body be gradually formed to a certain quantity of food 
at ſtated times, the appetite is regulated accordingly ; 
and the appetite is again changed, when a different 
| | tabit 


CS 


Guftom habit of body is introduced by a different practice. 
and Habit. Here it would ſeem, that the change is not made upon 


the mind, which is commonly the caſe in paſſive habits, 
but upon the body. | 

When rich food is-brought down by ingredients of 
a plainer taſte, the compolition is ſuſceptible of a ſpe- 
citic habit. Thus the ſweet taſte of ſugar, rendered 
leſs poignant in a mixture, may, in courſe of time, 


produce a ſpecific habit for ſuch mixture. As mode- 


rate pleaſures, by becoming more intenſe, tend to ge- 
neric habits; ſo intenſe pleaſures, by becoming more 
moderate, tend to ſpecific habits, | 3 5 

The beauty of the human figure, by a ſpecial re- 
commendation of nature, appears to us ſupreme, amid 
the great variety of beauteous forms beſtowed upon 
animals. The various degrees in which individuals 
enjoy that property, render it an object ſometimes 
of a moderate, ſometimes of an intenſe, paſſion, The 
moderate paſſion, admitting frequent reiteration with- 
out diminution, and occupying the mind without ex- 
hauſting it, turns gradually ſtronger till it becomes a 
habit. Nay, inſtances are-not wanting, of a face at 
firſt diſagreeable, afterward rendered indifterent by 
familiarity, and at length agreeable by cuſtom. On 
the other hand, conſummate beauty, at the very firſt 
glance, fills the mind ſo as to admit no increaſe, En- 
Joyment leſſons the pleaſure ; and if often repeated, 
ends commonly in ſatiety and diſguſt, The impreſ- 
ſions made by conſummate beauty, in a gradual ſuc- 
ceſſion from lively to faint, conſtitute a ſcries oppoſite 
to that of faint impreſhons waxing gradually more 
lively, till they produce a ſpecific habit. Butthe mind 
when accuſtomed to beauty contracts a reliſh for it in 
general, though often repelled from particular objects 
by the pain of ſatiety ; and thus a generic habit is 
formed, of which inconſtancy in love is the neceſſary 


conſequence ; for a generic habit, comprehending e- 


very beautiful object, is an invincible obſtruction to a 
ſpecific habit, which is confined to one. 


But a matter which is of great importance to the 


youth of both ſexes, deſerves more than a curſory 

view. 'Though the pleaſant emotion of beauty differs 
widely from the corporeal appetite, yet when both 
are directed to the ſame object, they produce a very 
ſtrong complex paſſion : enjoyment in that caſe muſt 
be exquiſite ; and therefore more apt to produce ſa- 
tiety than in any other caſe whatever. This is a ne- 
ver-failing effect, where conſummate beauty in the 
one party, mcets with a warm imagination and great 
ſenſibility in the other. What we are here explain- 


ing, is true without exaggeration ; and they muſt be 


inſenſible upon whom it makes no impreſſion : it de- 
ſerves well to be pondered by the young and the amo- 


rous, who, in forming the matrimonial ſociety, are too 


often blindly impelled by the animal pleaſure mercly, 
inflamed by beauty. It may indeed happen after the 
pleaſure is gone, and po it maſt with a ſwift pace, 
that a new connection is formed upon more dignified 
and more laſting principles: but this is a dangerous 
experiment; for even ſuppoſing good ſenſe, good 
temper, and internal merit of eyery ſort, yet a new 
connection upon ſuch qualifications is rarely formed : 
it commonly, or rather always happens, that ſuch qua- 
Lifications, the only folid foundation of an indiſſoluble 
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lity, or by all of them, 


connection, are rendered altogether inviſible by ſatiety 
of enjoyment creating diſguſt. 
One effect of cuftom, diflerent from any that have 


been explained, muſt not be omitted, becauſe it makes 


a great figure in human nature: though cuſtom aug- 
ments moderate plcaſures, and leflens thoſe that are 
intenſe, it has a different effect with reſpect to pain; 
for it blunts the edge of every fort of pain and diſtrets, 
faint or acute. Uninterrupted miſery, therefore, is 
attended with one good effect: if its torments be in- 
ceſlant, cuſtom hardens us to bear them. 

The changes made in forming habits are curious, 
Moderate pleaſures are augmented gradually by rene- 
ration, till they become habitual ; and then are at 
their height: but they are not long ſtationary ; for 
from that point they gradually decay, till they vaniſh 
altogether. The pain occaſioned by want of gratiſi- 
cation, runs a difterent courſe : it increaſes uniformly ; 
and at laſt becomes extreme, when the pleaſure of 
gratification 1s reduced to nothing. | 

— It ſo falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
While we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loſt, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 


The virtue that poſſeſſion would not ſhow us 
Whilſt it was ours. | 


Auch ads about Nothing, act 4 ſe. 2% 
The effect of cuſtom with relation to a ſpecific habit, 
is diſplayed through all its yarictics in the uſe of to- 
bacco. The taſte of that plant is at firſt extremely 
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unpleaſant : our diſguſt leſſens gradually, till it vanith 
altogether ; at which period the taſte is neither apgree- - 


able nor diſagrecable: continuing the uſe of the plant, 
we begin to reliſh it ; and our reliſh improves by uſe, 
till it arrive at perfection: from that period it gradu- 


ally decays, while the habit is in a ſtate of increment, | 


and conſequently the pain of want. The reſult is, that 


when the habit has acquired its greateſt vigour, the 


reliſh is gone; and accordinply we often ſmoke and 


take ſnuff habitually, without ſo much as being con- 
{cious of the operation. 


cation is the greateſt when the habit is the moſt vi- 
gorous: it is of the ſame kind with the pleaſure one 
feels upon being delivered from the rack. This plea- 
ſure however is but occaſionally the effect of habit; 
and however exquiſite, is avoided as much as poſſible 
becauſe of the pain that precedes it. 

With regard to the pain of want, we can diſcover 
no difference between a generic and a ſpecific habit; 


but theſe habits differ widely with reſpec to the poſi- 


tive pleaſure, We have had occaſion to obſerye, that 
the plcaſure of a ſpecific habit decays gradually till it 
turn imperceptible : the pleaſure of a generic habit, on 
the contrary, being ſupported by variety of gratifica 
tion, ſuffers little or no decay after it comes to its 
height. However it may be with other generic ha- 
bits, the obſcryation certainly holds with reſpect to the 


| We muſt except gratification 
after the pain of want ; the pleaſure of which gratifi- 


pleaſurcs of virtue and of knowledge : the pleaſure of 


doing good has an unbounded ſcope, and may be fo 
varioully gratified that it can never decay; ſcience is 
equally unbounded ; our appetite for knowledge ha- 
ving an ample range of gratification, where diſcove- 
ries are recommended by novelty, by variety, by uti- 
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Cuſtom ln this intricate inquiry, we have endeavoured, but 


and habit. Without ſucceſs, to diſcover by what particular means 
1 jt is that cuſtom hath influence upon us: and now no- 


„ 
te the authority of cuſtom things that nature hath left Cuoa 
indifferent. It is cuſtom, not nature, that hath cſta- and habit. 


luxury, even the petty inconveniences in travelling, of 


thing ſcems left, but to hold our nature to be ſo fra- 
med as to be ſuſceptible of ſuch influence. And ſup- 
poling it parpoſcly fo framed, it will not be difficult to 
tind out Nen important final cauſes, That the power 
of cuſtom is 2 happy contrivance for our good, cannot 
have eſcaped any one who reflects, that buſineſs is our 


province, and pleaſure our relaxation only. Now fa-- 


ticty is neceſſary to check exquiſite pleaſures, which 
otherwiſe would engroſs the mind and unqualify us 
for buſineſs, On the other hand, as buſineſs is ſome- 
times painful, and is never pleaſant beyond modera- 
tion, the habitual increaſe of moderate pleaſure, and 
the converſion of pain into pleaſure, are admirably 
contrived for diſappointing the malice of fortune, and 
for reconciling us to whatever courſe of life may be 
our lol? | 

How uſe doth breed a habit in a man! 

This ſhadowy deſert, unfrequented woods, 

I hetter brook than flouriſhing +" 2g towns. 

Here I can fit alone, unſcen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 

Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes. | 

| Two Gentlemen of Verona, att 5. ſe. 4+ 


As the foregoing diſtinction between intenſe and 
moderate, holds in pleaſure only, every degree of pain 


being ſoftened by time, cuſtom is a catholicon for pain 


and diſtreſs of every ſort ; and of that regulation the 
final cauſe requires no itluſtration. 


Another final cauſe of cuſtom will be highly reliſhed - 


by every perſon of humanity, and yet has in a great 
meaſure been overlooked ; which is, that cuſtom hath 
a greater influence than any other known cauſe, to 
put the rich and the poor upon a level: weak plea- 
ſures, the ſhare of the latter, become fortunately 


ſtron ger by cuſtom ; while voluptuous pleaſures, the 


ſhare of the former, are continually loſing ground by 


| ſatiety. Men of fortune, who polleſs palaces, ſump- 


tuous gardens, rich fields, enjoy them leſs than paſſen- 
gers do. The goods of Fortune are not uncqually 
iſtributed; the opulent poſſeſs what others enjoy. 

And indeed, if it be the effect of habit, to produce 
the pain of want in a high degree while there is little 
pleaſure in enjoyment, a voluptuous life is of all the 
leaſt to be envicd. Thoſe who are habituated to high 
feeding, eaſy vehicles, rich furniture, a crowd of va- 
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lets, much deference and flattery, enjoy but a ſmall 


ſhare of happineſs, while they are expoſed to mani- 
fold diſtreſſes. To ſuch a man, enſlaved by eaſe and 


bliſhed a difference between the right hand and the 
left, ſo as to make it aukward and diſagreeable to uſe 
the leit where the right is commonly uſed. The va- 
rious colours, though they affect us differently, are all 
of them agreeable in their purity : but cuſtom has re- 
gulated that matter in another manner; a black ſkin 
upon a human being, is to us diſagreeable; and a 
white ſkin probably not Jeſs ſo to a negro. Thus 
things, originally indifterent, become agreeable or dil- 
agreeable by the force of cuſtom, Nor will this be 
ſurprizing after the diſcovery made aboye, that the 
original agrecableneſs or diſagrecablencſs of an object, 
is, by the infiuence of cuſtom, often converted into the 
oppolite quality, 

Proceeding to matters of taſte, where there is natu- 
rally a preference of one thing before another; it is 
certain, in the firſt place, that our faint and more de- 
licate feclings are readily ſuſceptible of a bias from 
cuſtom ; and therefore that it is no proof of a defec- 
tive taijte, to find theſe in ſome mezſure influenced 
by cuſtom : dreſs and the modes of external behavi- 


our, are regulated by cuſtom in every country: the 


deep red or vermilion with which the ladies in France 


cover their cheeks, appears to them beautiful in ſpite 


of nature; and ſtrangers cannot altogether be juſti- 

fied in condemning that practice, conſidering the law- 
ful authority of cuſtom, or of the faſhion as it is call- 
ed: it is told of the people who inhabit the ſkirts of 


the Alps facing the north, that the ſwelling they uni- 


verſally have in the neck is to them agreeable. So far 
has cuſtom power to change the nature of things, and 
to make an object originally diſzgrecable take on an 


oppoſite appearance. | 


But as to every particular that can be denominated 
proper or improper, right or wrong, cuſtom has little 
authority, and ought to have none. The principle of 
duty takes naturally place in every other ; and it ar- 
gues a ſhameful weakneſs or degeneracy of mind, to 
find it in any caſe ſo far ſubducd as to ſubmit to cuſ- 
tom. 

II. Efeds of Cuſtom and Habit in the Animal Ncoumemy. 
Theſe may be reduced to five heads. 1. On the ſim- 
ple ſolids. 2. On the organs of ſenſe. 3. On the 


moving power. 4. On the whole nervous power. 


5. On the ſyſtem of blood- veſſels. 
1. £fetts on the Simple Solids, Cuſtom determines 


the degree of flexibility of which they are capable. 


By frequently repeated flexion, the ſcyeral particles of 
which theſe ſolids conſiſt are rendered more ſupple 
and moveable on each other. A piece of catgut, -. g. 


a rough road, bad weather, or homely fare, are {cri- 
ous evils: he loſes his tone of mind, turns pecviſh, and 
would wreak his reſentment even upon the common 
accidents of life, Better far to uſe the goods of For- 


when on the ſtretch, and having a weight appended allen, Les 
to its middle, will be bended thereby perhaps half an tures on the 
inch; afterwards, by frequent repetitions of the fame Mat. Med, 
weight, or by increaſing the weight, the flexibility Iſt edit. 


tune with moderation: a man who by temperance 
and activity hath acquired a hardy couſtitution, is, on 
the one hand, guarded againſt external accidents; and, 
on the other, is provided with great variety of enjoy- 
ment ever at command, | 

We thall cloſe this branch of the ſubje&t with an 
article more delicate than abſtruſe, viz. what authority 
cuſtom ought to have over our taſte in the fine arts. 
One particular is certain, that we cheeriully abandon 


will be rendered double. The degree of flexibility has 
a great effect in determining the degree of oſcillation, 
provided that elaſticity is not affected; if it go beyond 
this, it produces Haccidity. Again, cuſtom determines 
the degree of tenſion ; tor the ſame elaſtic chord that 
now ofcillates in a certain degree of tenſion, will, by 
frequent repetition of theſe oſcillations, be ſo far re- 
laxcd, that the extenſion muſt be renewed in order to 
produce the ſame tenſion, and conſequently the ſame 

| vibra- 
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vibrations, as at firſt, This appears in many inſtances 
in the animal economy, as when different muſcles con- 
cur to give a fixed point or tenſion to each other : 
and thus a weakly child totters as it walks; but by 
giving it a weight to carry, and by thus increaſing the 
tenſion of the ſyſtem, it walks more ſteadily. In like 
manner the fulneſs of the ſyſtem gives ſtrength, by 
diſtending the veſſels every where, and ſo giving ten- 
ſion: hence a man, by good nouriſhment, from being 
weak, acquires a great increaſe of ſtrength in a few 
days : nd on the other hand, evacuations weaken by 
taking off the tenſion, IT 

2. Effects 0n the Organs of Senſe. Repetition gives 
a greater degree of ſenſibility, in ſo far only as it ren- 
ders perception more accurate. Repetition alone gives 
laſting impreſlion, and thus lays the foundation of me- 
mory ; for ſingle impreſſions are but retained for a 
ſhort time, and are ſoon forgot. Thus a perſon, who 


at preſent has little knowledge of cloths, will, by fre- 


by long uſe, to deſtroy the ſenſibility of the ſyſtem to 


quently handling them, acquire a ſkill of diſcerning 
them, which to others ſeems almoſt impoſſible, Many 
are apt to miſtake this for a nicer ſenſibility, but they 
are much miſtaken ; for it is an univerſal law, that the 


repetition of impreſſion renders us leſs acute. This is 


well illuſtrated by the operation of medicines; for all 
medicines which act on the organs of ſenſe muſt, after 
ſome time, be increaſed in their doſe to produce the 
ſame effects as at firſt. This affords a rule in praQtice 


with regard to theſe medicines ; it becoming neceſſary, 


after a certain time, to change one medicine eyen 
for a weaker of the ſame nature, Thus medicines, 
which even have no great apparent force, are found, 


other impreſſions. But to this general rule, that, by 


repetition, the force of impreſſions is more and more 
_ diminiſhed, there are ſome exceptions. Thus perſons, 


by a ſtrong emetic, have had their ſtomachs rendered 
ſo irritable, that 1-20th of the firſt doſe was ſufficient 
to produce the ſame effect. This, however, oftener 
takes place when the vomit is repeated every day ; 
for if the ſame vomit be given at pretty conſiderable 
interyals the general rule is obſerved to hold good. 
Thus two contrary effe&s of habit are to be noted ; 
and it is proper to obſerve, that the greater irritability 
is more readily produced when the firſt impreilion is 
great, as in the caſe firſt given of the ſtrong emetic. 
This may be farther illuſtrated by the effect of fear, 


which is commonly obſerved to be dimini:hed on repe- 


tition ; which can only be attributed to cuſtom : while, 
on the other hand, there are inſtances of perſons, who 
having once got a great fright, have for cver after 
continued faves to fears excited by impreſſions of the 
like kind, however flight, which maſt be imputed en- 
tirely to exceſs of the firſt impreſſion, as has been al- 
ready obſerved. To this head alſo belongs the aſſo- 
ciation of ideas, which is the foundation of memory 
and all our intellectual facultics, and is entirely the 
effect of cuſtom ; with regard to the body alſo, theſe 
aſſociations often take place, And ſometimes, in pro- 
ducing effects on the body, aſſociations ſeemingly op- 


poſite are formed, which, through cuſtom, become ab- 


ſolutely neceſlary; 2. g. a perſon long accuſtomed to 
fleep in the neighbourhood of a great noiſe, is ſo far 
from being incommoded on that account, that after- 
wards ſuch noiſe becomes necellary to produce ſleep. 
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It will be of uſe to attend to this in medical practice; Cuflem 
for we ought to allow ſor, however oppoſite it may aud Habit. 


ſcem at the time, whatever uſually attended the pur- 
pole we deſign to effect. Thus, in the inſtance of 
lleep, we muſt not exculde noiſe when we want to 
procure reſt, or any cauſes. which may ſeem oppoſite 


to ſuch an effect, provided cuſtom has rendered them 


neceſlary. 

3. Effect on the Moving Fibres, A certain degree 
of tenſion is neceſſary to motion, which is to be deter- 
mined by cuſtom ; e. g. a fencer, accuſtomed to one 
foil, cannot have the ſame ſteadineſs or activity with 
one heavier or lighter. It is neceſlary alſo that every 
motion ſhould be performed in the ſame ſituation, or 
poſture of the body, as the perſon has been accuſtom- 
ed to employ in that motion. Thus, iu any chirur- 
gical operation, a certain poſture is recommended ; 
but if the operator has been accuſtomed to another, 
ſuch a one, however aukward, becomes neceſlary after- 
wards to his right performance of that operation. 

Cuſtom alſo determines the degree of oſcillation of 
which the moving fibresare capable, A perſon accu- 
ſtomed to ſtrong muſcular exertions is quite incapable 
of the more delicate. Thus writing is performed by 
{mall muſcular contractions ; but if a perſon has been 
accuſtomed to ſtronger motions with thele muſcles, he 
will write with much leſs ſteadineſs. ; 

This ſubje& of tention, formerly attributed to the 
ſranple fibres, is probably more ſtrictly applicable to the 
moving: for beſides a tenſion from flexion, there is 
alſo a tenſion from irritation and ſympathy; e. g. the 
tenſion of the ſtomach from ſood, gives tenſion to the 
whole body. Wine and ſpirituous liquors give tenſion 
e.g. a perſon that is ſo affected with tremor as ſcarce- 
ly to hold a glaſs of any of theſe liquors to his head,. 
has no ſooner ſwallowed it, than his whole body be- 
comes ſteady ; and after the ſyſtem has been accu- 
ſtomed to ſuch ſtimuli, if they are not applied at the 
uſual time, the whole body becomes flaccid, and of 


conſequence unſteady in its motions, | 


Again, cuſtom gives facility of motion, This ſeems 
to proceed from the diſtenſion which the nervous 
power gives to the moving fibres themſelves. But in 
whatcver manner it is occaſioned, the effect is obvi- 


ous ; for any new or unuſual motion is performed with 


great diſhculty.. 5 
It is ſuppoſed that ſenſation depends on a commu- 


nication with the ſenſorium commune, by means of or- 


gans ſufhiciently diſtended with nervous influence. We 
have ſound, that ſenſibility is diminiſhed by repetition, 
And we have now to obſerve, that in ſome caſes it 
may be increaſed by repetition, owing to the nervous 
power iticlf flowing more ealily into the part on ac- 
count of cuſtom. Attention to a particular object may 
allo determine a geater influx into any particular part, 
and thus the ſchſibility and irritability, of that particu- 

lar part may be incrcaſcd. | OS 
But with regard to facility of motion, the nervous 
power, no doubt, flows moſt eaſily into theſe parts to 
which it has been accuſtomed; yet facility of motion 
does uot entircly depend on this, but in part alſo on 
the concurrence of the action of a great many muſ- 
cles; e. g. Winſlow has obſerved, that in performing 
any motion, a number of muſcles concur to give a fixed 
point to thoſe intended chiefly to act, as well as to 
| | | — others 
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others that are to vary and modify their ation. This, 
however, is aſſiſted by repetition and the freer influx; 
as by experience We know the proper attitude for giving 
a fixed point in order to pertorm any action with fa- 
cility and ſteadincſs. | 
Cuſtom gives a ſpontaneons motion zlſo which ſcems 
to recur at ſtated periods, even when the exciting 
cauſes arc removed. Thus, if the ſtomach has been 
accuſtomed to vornit from a particular medicine, it will 
require a much ſmaller doſe than at firſt, nay, even 


the very fight or remembrance of it will be ſufficient 


to produce the effect; and there are not wanting in- 
ſtances of habitaal vomiting, from the injudicious ad- 
It is on this account that all 
ſpaſmodic alfect ions o caſily become habitual, and are 
ſo difficult of cure: as we muſt not only avoid all the 


exciting eauſes, cven in the ſmalleſt degree, but alſo 


their aſſociations. | | 

Cuſtom alſo gives ſirength of motion; ſtrength de- 
pends on ſtrong, oſcillatious, a free and copions influx 
of the nervous power, and on denſe ſolids. But in 
what mannerall theſe circumſtances have been brought 
about by repetition, has been already explained, The 
effect of cuſtom, in producing ſtreugth, may be thus 
jUuſtrated: a man that begins with lifting a calf, by 
continuing the ſame prac tice every day, wi ill be able to 
lift it when grown to the full ſize of a bull, 

All this is of conſiderable importance in the practice 
of phy ſic, though but too little regarded; for the reco- 
very of weak people, in great meaſure, depends on 
the uſe of exerciſe, ſuited. to their ſtrength, or rather 
within it, frequently repeated and gradually increaſed. 
Farther, it is necc{lary to obſerve, that cuſtom regu— 
lates the particular celerity with which cach motion is 
to be pertormed : for a perſon accuſtomed, for a con- 
ſiderable time to one degree of celerity, becomes in- 
capable of a greater; e. g. a man accuſtomed to flow- 


walking will be ont of breath before he can run 20 


pages. The train, or order, in which our motions are 
to be performed, is alſo eſtabliſhed by cuſtom ; for if 
a man hath repeated motions, for a certain time in any 
particular order, he cannot afterwards perform them 
in any other. Cuſtom alſo very frequently aſſociates 
motions and ſenſations : thus, if a perſon has been in 
uſe of aſſociating certain ideas with the ordinary ſti- 
mulus which in health excites urine, without theſe 


ideas the uſual inclination will ſcarce excite that excre- 
tion; and when theſe occur, will require it even in 


the abſence of the primary exciting cauſe; e. g. it 
is very ordinary for a perſon to make urine when go- 
ing to bed ; and if he has been, for any length of time, 


accuſtomed to do ſo, he will ever aftcrwards make 


urine at that time, though otherwiſe he would often 
have no ſuch inclination : by this means ſome ſeere— 
tions become, in a manner, ſ1bject to the will, The 
{fame may be ſaid of going to ſtool : and thus affords 
us a good rule in the caſe of coſtiveneſs ; for by en- 
deavouring to fix a ſtated time for this evacuation, it 
will afterw rds, at ſuch time, more readily return. It 
is ſarther remarkable, that motions are inſeparably aſ- 
{ciated with other motions : this, perhaps, very often 
prozeeds from the neceſſary degree of tenſion ; but it 
alſo often depends merely on cuſtom, an inflance of 
which we have in the uniform motions of our eyes.“ 
J. Fficts en the whole Nervous Power, We have 
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ound, that, by cuſtom, the nervous influence may be Cuſtom 
determined more ealily into onc part than another; and Habit, 


and therctore, as all the parts of the ſyicem are {trorg- 
ly connected, the ſcnhibility, irritability, and ſtrength 

any particular part, may be thus increaſed. Cu- 
55 alio has the power of altcriug the natural tem- 
perament, and of inducing a new ouc. It is alſo in 
the power of cuſtom to render motions periodical, and 
periodically ſpontancous. An inſtance of this we have 
in flcep, which is commonly {aid to be owing to the 
nervous power being exhauſted, the neceſſary conſc- 
quence of which is ſleep, e. g. a reſt of the voluntary 
motions to favour the recruit of that power: bat if 
this were the caſe, the return of fleep ſhould be at dit- 
ferent times, according as the cauſes which diminiſh 
the nervous influence opcrate more or leſs powerfully ; 
whereas the caſe is quite otherwiſe, theſe returns of 
ſlcep being quite regular. This is no leſs remarkable 
in the 2ppetites, that return at particular pcriods, in- 
dependent of every cauſe but cultom. Hunger, . f. 
is an extremely uncaſy {ſenſation ; but ges off of it- 
elf, if the perſon docs not take food at the uſual time. 
The excretions arc farther proofs of this, e. g. going 
to ſtool, which, if it depended on any particular irri— 
tation, "ſhould be at longer or ſhorter intervals accord- 
ing to the nature of the aliment. There are many 
other inſtanccs of this diſpoſition of the neryous influ- 
ence to periodical motions, as the ſtory of the idiot of 
Stafford, recorded by Dr Plot (Spectator, n“ 447.), 
who, being accuſtomed to tell the hours of the church- 


clock as it truck, told them as exactly when it did not 
ſtrike by its being out of order. 


Montaigne tells us 
of ſome oxen that were employed in a machine ſor 


drawing water, who, after making zoo turns, which 


was the uſual number, could be {ſtimulated by no whip 


or goad to procced farther. Infants, alſo, cry for and 
expect the breaſt at thoſe times in which the nurſe. 
has been accuſtomed to give it. 

Hence it would appear, that the human economy 
is ſubject to periodical revolutions, and that theſe hap- 
pen not oftener may be imputed to varicty : and this 


ſeems to be the reaſon why they happen oftcner in the 


body than mind, becauſe that is ſubject to greater va- 
riety. We ſce frequent inſtances of this in diſeaſes, 
and in their criſes; intermiiting fevers, epilepſics, 
aſthmas, &c. are examples of periodical affections : 
and that critical days are not ſo ſtrongly marked in 
this country as in Greece, and ſome others, may be 
imputed to the variety and inſtability of our climate; 
but perhaps ſtill more to the leſs ſenſibility and irrita- 
bility of our ſyſtem ; for the exhibition of medicine 
has little, effect in diſturbing the criſes, though it be 


commonly aſſigned as a cauſe, 


We are likewiſe ſubject to many habits independent 


of ourſelves, as from the revolutions of the celeſtial 


bodies, particularly the ſun, which determines the bo— 
dy, perhaps, to other daily revolutions beſides ſleeping 
and waking. There are alſo certain habits depending 
on the ſeaſons, Our connethons, likewiſe, with re- 
ſpect to mankind, are means of inducing habits, Thus 
regularity from aſſociating i in buſineſs, induces regular 
habits both of miind and body. 

There are many diſeaſes which, though they aroſe 
at firſt from particular cauſes, at laſt continue merely 
through cuſtom or habit, Theſe arc chiefly of the 


nervous 


cuſtom nervous ſyſtem. | 
and Hzbit, teract ſuch habits; and accordingly Hippocrates, among 
Cuſtoms. other things for the cure of cpilepſy, orders an entire 


CU S 
We ſhould therefore ſtudy to coun- 


change of the manner or lite, We likewiſe imitate 
this in the chincough ; which often reſiſts all reincdies 
till the air, diet, and ordinary train of lite, are chan- 
ged. | 
5. Effects on the Blood. veſſeln. From what has been 
ſaid on the nervous power, the diſtribution of the fluids 
muſt neceſſarily be varioully affected by cuſtom, and 
with that the diſtribution of the different excretions ; 
for thongh we make an eſtimate of the proportion of 
the excretions to one another, according to the climate 
and ſeaſons, they muſt certainly be very much varied 
by cuſtom. | 

On this head we may obſerve, that blood-letting 
has a manifeſt tendency to increaſe the quantity of the 
blood; and if this evacuation be repeated at {tated 
times, ſach ſymptoms of repletion, and ſuch motions 
are excited at the returning periods, as render the ope- 
ration neceſſary, The ſame has been obſerved in ſome 
ſpontaneous hemorrhagies. Theſe, indeed, at firſt, 
may have ſome exciting cauſes, but afterwards they 
ſeem to depend chiefly on cuſtom. The beſt proof of 
this is with regard tothe menſtrual evacuation. There 
is certainly ſomething originally in females, that de- 
termines that evacuation tothe monthly periods. Con- 
ſtant repetition of this comes to fix it, independent of 
ſtrong cauſcs, either favouringor preventing repletion; 
e. g. blood-letting will not impede it, nor filling the 
body induce it: and indeed, ſo much is this evacua- 
tion connected with periodical motions, that it is little 
in our power to produce any effect by medicines but 
at thoſe particular times. Thus if we would relax 
the uterine ſyſtem, and bring back this evacuation 
when ſuppreſſed, our attempts would be vain and fruit- 
leſs, unleſs given at that time when the menſes ſhould 
have naturally returned, | 


. CUSTOMS, in political economy, or the duties, 


toll, tribute, or tariff, payable to a King or ſtate upon 
merchandize exported and imported, form a branch of 
the perpetual taxes. See Tax. 

The conſiderations upon which this revenue (or the 
more ancient part of it, which aroſe only from exports) 
was inveſted in the king, were ſaid to be two : 1. Be- 


cauſe he gave the ſubject leave to depart the kingdom, 


and to carry his goods along with him. 2. Becauſe the 


king was bound of common right to maintain and keep 


up the ports and havens, and to protect the merchant 
from pirates. Some have imagined they are called with 
us cuſtoms, becauſe they were the inheritance of the 
king by immemorial uſage and the common law, and 
not granted him by any ſtatute : but Sir Edward Coke 
hath clearly ſhown, that the king's firſt claim to them 
was by grant of parliament 3 Edw. I. thongh the re- 
cord thereof is not now extant, And indced this is 


in expreſs words confeſſed by ſtatute 25 Edw. I. c. 7. 


wherein the king promifes to take no cuſtoms from 
merchants, without the common aſſent of the realm, 
« ſaying to us and our heirs the cuſtoms on wool, 
ſkins, and leather, formerly granted to us by the 
commonalty aforeſaid.” Theſe were formerly called 
hereditary cuſtoms of the crown; and were due on the 
exportation only of the ſaid three commodities, and 


ef none other: which were ſtyled the ſlaple commodi- 
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ties of the kingdom, becauſe they were obliged to be 
brought to thoſe ports where the king's ſtaple was 
eſtablithed, in order to be there firſt rated, and then 
exported. They were denominated in the barbarous 
Latin of our ancient records, cſ/172a, (an appellation 
which ſeems to be derived from the French word cc - 
ſtum, or coltum, which ſignifies toll or tribute, aud 
owes its own etymology to the word corff, which ſig- 
nifies price, charge, or, as we have adopted it in 
Engliſh, coſt) ; not conſuetudines, which is the languge 
of our law whenever it means merely uſages. The du- 


ties en wool, ſheep-ſkins or Woolfells, and leather ex- 


ported, were called cu, antiqua five magna : and 
were payable by every merchaut, as well native as 
ſtranger ; with this difference, that merchant-ſtrangers 
paid an additional toll, viz, half as much again as was. 
paid by natives. The cuſinma porva et nwwa were an 
impoſt of 3 d. in the pound duc from merchant-ſtran- 
gers only, for all commodities as well imported as ex- 
ported; which was uſually called the eu, daiy, and 
was firſt granted in 31 Edw. I. 
hereditary cuſtoms, eſpecially thoſe on wool and wool- 
fells, came to be of litile account when the nation 
became ſenſible of the alvaitages of a home manuface 
ture, and prohibited the exportation of wool by ſta- 
tute 11 Edw. III. c. 1. 


Cuſtonms. 
— * ama 


But theſe ancient 


«© Other cuſtoms payable upon exports and imports 


were diſtinguiſhed into ſablidics, tonnage, poundage, 
and other impoſts. Subſidies were ſuch as were im- 


_ poſed by parliament upon any of the ſtaple commodi- 


ties before mentioned, over and above the cvuſ/uma 
antiqua et magna tonnage was a duty upon all wines 
imported, over and above the priſage and butlerage 
aforeſaid: poundage was a duty impoſed ad valorem, 
at the rate of 12 d. in the pound, on all other micr- 
chandize whatſoever : and the other impoſts were 
ſuch as were occaſionally laid on by parliament, as 
circumſtances and times required. Thele diſtinctions 
arc now in a manner ſorgotten, except by the officers 
immediately concerned in this deparrment ; their pro- 
duce being in effect all blended together, under the 
one denomination of the crſlons.”? 


By theſe we underſtand, at preſent, a duty or . 
ſublidy paid by the merchant at the quay upon all Comments. 


imported as well as exported commoditics, by autho- 
rity of parliament ; unleſs where, for particular na- 
tional reaſons, certain rewards, bounties, or drawbacks, 
are allowed for particular exports or imports, The 
cuſtoms thus impoſed by parliament are chiefly con- 
taincd in two books of rates, ſet forth by parliamen- 
tary authority ; one ſigned by Sir Harbottle Grime- 


ſton, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in Charles II. “s 


time; and the other. an additional one ſigned by Sir 
Spenſer Compton, ſpeaker in the reign of George I, 
to which alſo ſubſequent additions have been made, 
Aliens pay a larger proportion than natural ſubjects, 
which is what is now generally underſtood by the aliens 
duty ; to be exempted from which 1s one principal 


cauſe of the frequent applications to parliament for 


acts of naturalization. 

Theſe cuſtoms are then, we ſee, 2 tax immediate- 
ly paid by the merchant, although ultimately by the 
conſumer. And yet theſe are duties felt leaſt by 


the people.; and, if prudently managed, the people. 
For the. 
merchaut: 


hardly conſider that they pay them at all. 


C U 8 ( ons }- CUT 
Cuſtoms merchant is eaſy, being ſenſibic he does not pay them Cusros Rotulorum, an officer who has the cuſtody Cuftos Re. 
IM for himſelf; and the conſumer, who really pays of the rolls and records of the ſeſſo is of peace, and al- tulorum 
Cuſtos Bre- them, confounds them with the price of the commo- ſo of the commillion of the peace itſelf. | | 
ene He uſually is ſome perſon of quality, and always a _©* 


dity; in the ſame inanner as Tacitus obſerves, that as 


the emperor Nero gained the repatation of aboliſhing 
the tax of the ſaic of flaves, though he only transfer- 
red it from the buycr to the ſeller; ſo that it was, as 
he expreſſes it, remilſum magis ſpecie, quam vis quia, 
e111 venditor pendere juberetur, in partum pretii emptori- 
bys accreſc:bat, But this inconvenience attends it on the 
other hand, that theſe impoſts, if too heavy, are a 
cheek and cramp upon trade; and eſpecially when the 
value of the commodity bears little or no proportion 
to the quantity of the duty impoſed, This in con- 
ſequence gives riſe alſo to ſmuggling, which then be- 
comes a very lucrative employment: and its natural 
and moſt reaſonable punithment, viz. confiſcation of 
the commodity, is in ſuch caſes quite ineffectual; the 
intrinſic value of the goods, which is all that the 
ſmaggler has paid, and therefore all that he can loſe, 
being very inconſiderable when compared with his pro- 
ſpect of advantage in evading the duty. Recourſe 
muſt therefore be had to extraordinary puniſhments 
to prevent it; perhaps even to capital ones: which de- 
ftroys all proportion of puniſhment, and puts murderers 


upon an equal footing with ſuch as are really guilty of 


no natural, but merely a politive, offence, 
There is alſo another ill conſequence attending high 


impoſts on merchandize, not frequently conſidered, 


but indiſputably certain; that the earlier any tax is 
laid on a commodity, the heavier it falls upon the 
conſumer in the end; for every trader through whoſe 
hands it paſſes mnſt have a profit not only upon the 
raw matcrial and his own labour and time in prepar- 
ring it, but alſo upon the very tax itſelf, which he ad- 


vances to the government; otherwiſe he loſes the uſe 


and intereſt of the money which he ſo advances. To 


inſtance in the article of forcign paper. The merchant 


pays a duty upon importation, which he does not re- 
ceive again till he ſells the commodity, perhaps at the 
end of three months. He is therefore equally intitled 


to a profit npon that duty which he pays at the cuſtom 


houſe, as toa profit upon the original price which he 
pays to the” manufacturer abroad; and conſiders it 
accordingly in the price he demands of the ſtationer. 
W hen the ſtationer ſells it again, he requires a profit 


of the printer or bookſeller upon the whole ſum ad- 


vanced by him to the merchants : and the bookſeller 
docs not forget to charge the full proportion to the 
ſtudent or ultimate conſumer ; who therefore does not 
euly pay the original duty, but the profits of theſe 
three intermediate traders, who have ſucceſſively advan- 
ecd it for him. This might be carried much farther in 
any mechanical, or more complicated, branch of trade. 

Cusrom-Hiuſe, an olſice eflabliſhed in the mari- 
time cities, or port-towns for the receipt and manage- 
ment of the cuſtoms and duties of importation, and ex- 
portation, impoſed on merchandiſes, and regulated by 
books of rates, | | 

CUSTOS #xEvivun, the principal clerk belonging 
to the court of common pleas, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
receive and keep all the writs made returnable m that 


court, filing every return by itſelf; and, at the end 


of each term, to receive of the prothonotaries all the 
records of the nifi prius, called the eas. | 
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juſtice of the peace, of the quorum, in the county 


where he is appointed. 


Cusros Spiritualium, he that exerciſes the ſpiritual 
juriſdiction of a dioceſe, during the vacancy of any 
fee, which, by the canon-law, belongs to the dean 
and chapter ; but at preſent, in England, tothe arch- 
biſhop of the province, by preſcription, | 

Cusros Temporalium, was the perſon to whom a va- 

cant fee or abbey was given by the king, as ſupreme 
lord. His office was, as ſteward of the goods and 
profits, to give an account to the eſcheator, who did 
the like to the exchequer. 
CUT. A-TEATHER, in the ſea- language. If a ſhip 
has too broad a bow, it is common to ſay, ſhe will not 
cut a feather ; that is, ſhe will not pats throuph the 
water fo ſwift as to make it foam or froth. 

Cur Purſ?, in law ; ifany perſon c/am & ſecrete, and 
without the knowledge of another, cut his purſe or 
pick his pocket, and ſteal from thence above the 
value of twelve pence, it is felony excluded clergy. 

Cut-purſes or ſaccularii, were more ſeverely puniſhed 
than common thieves by the Roman and Athenian 
laws. „„ | 

Cur Water, the ſharp part of the head of a ſhip be- 
low the beak. It is fo called becauſe it cuts or divides 
the water before it comes to the bow, that it may not 
come too ſuddenly to the breadth of the ſhip, which 
would retard her. | To 

CUTANEOUS, in general, an appellation given 
to whateyer belongs to the cutis or ſkin, Thus, we 
ſay cutaneous eruptions; the itch is a cutaneous diſeaſe. 

CUTH, or CuTHaH (anc. geog.), a province of 


Aſſyria, which, as ſome ſay, lies upon the Araxes, 


and is the ſame with Cuſh : but others take it to be the 
ſame with the country which the Greeks call Suſiana, 
and which to this very day, ſays Dr Wells, is by the 
inhabitants called Chuſeſtan. F. Calmet is of opinion 
that Cuthah and Scythia are the ſame place, and that 
the Cuthites who were removed into Samaria by Sal- 
maneſer (2 Kings xvii. 24.) came from Cuſh or Cuth, 
mentioned in Gen. ii. 13. See the article CusH,— 
The Cuthites worſhipped the idol Nergal. id. ibid. 30. 


Theſe people were tranſplanted into Samaria in the 


room of the Iſraelites, who before inhabited it. Cal- 
met is of opinion, that they came from the land of 
Cuſh, or Cuthah upon the Araxes ; and that their 
firſt ſettlement was in the citics of the Medes, ſub- 
dued by Salmaneſer and the kings of Syria his pre- 
deceſſors. The ſcripture obſerves, that the Cuth- 
ites, upon their arrival in this new country, conti- 
nued to worſhip the gods formerly adored by them 
beyond the Euphrates. Eſarhaddon king of Aſſy- 
ria, who ſucceeded Sennacherib, appointed an Iſraeli- 
tiſh prieſt to go thither, and inſtruct them in the re- 
ligion of the Hebrews. But theſe people thought 
they might reconcile their old ſuperſtition with the 
worſhip of the true God. They therefore framed 
particular gods for themſelves, which they placed in 
the ſeveral cities where they dwelt. The Cuthites 
then worſhippzd both the Lord and their falſe gods 
together, and choſe the loweſt of the people to make 


prieſia 


C UT. 


Cuticle prieſts of chem in the high places ; and they conti- 


nued this. practice for a long time. But afterwards 


Cutting. they forſook the worſhip of idols, and adhered only 


leparation. 


to the law of Moſes, as the Samaritans who are de- 
ſcended from the Cuthites do at this day. 
CUTICLE, the ſcarf-ſkin. Sce An ATOM x, ne 74. 
CUTICULAR, the ſame with CuTantous, 
CUTIS, the ſkin. Sce Ax ATOM, no 76. | 
CUTTER, a ſmall veſſel, commonly navigated in 
the channel of England, It is furnithed with one 
maſt, and rigged as a ſloop. Many of theſe velicts are 
uſed in an illicit trade, and others are employed by 
government to take them; the latter of which are ei- 
ther under the direction of the admiralty or cuſtom- 
houſe, See a repreſentation of a cutter of this fort in 
the plate referred to from the article VESSEL. | 
CUTTER, is alſo a ſmall boat uſed by {hips of war. 
CurreR of the Tallies, an officer of the excnequer, 
whoſ: buſineſs is to provide wood tor the tallies, to cut 
or notch the ſum paid upon them; and then to caſt 
them into court, to be written upon. Sce TALLY, 
CUTTING, a term uſed in various ſenfes and 
various arts; in the general, it implies a diviſion or 


Currixc is particularly uſed in heraldry, where 
the ſhield is divided into two equal parts, from rigat 
to left, parallel to the horizon, or in the ſeſſe-Way. 

The word alſo is applied to the honourable ordina- 
rics, and evento animals and moveables, when they are 
divided equally the ſame way; ſo, however, as that 
one moiety is colour, the other metal. The ordinaries 


are ſaid to be cut, couped, when they do not come 


full to the extremities of the ſhield, 

CUTTING, in chirurgery, denotes the operation of 
extracting the ſtone oat of the bladder by ſection, See 
L1ITHOTOMY-. | | 

CUTTING in coinage, When the laminæ or plates 
of the metal, be it gold, filver, or copper, are brought 
to the thickneſs of the ſpecies to be coined, pieces are 
cut out, of thickneſs, and nearly of the weight, of 


the intended coin; which are now called planchets, till 


the king's image hath been ſtamped on them. The in- 
{trument whercwith they cut, conſiſts of two pieces of 
ſtecl, very ſharp, and placed over one another ; the 
lower a little hollow, repreſenting a mortar, the other 
a peſtle, The metal put between the two, is cut out 
in the manner deſcribed under COINAGE. 

Note. 
arc not cut, but caſt or moulded. | 

Curtin, in the mancge, is when the horſe's feet 
interfere ; or when with the ſhoe of one foot he beats 
off the {kin from the paſtern joint of another foot. 


This is more frequent in the hind foot than the fore: 


the cauſes arc either wearineſs, weakneſs in the reins, 
not knowing how to go, or ill ſhoeing. 

. CUTTING, in painting, the laying one ſtrong 
lively colour over another, without any ſhade or ſoften- 
ing. The cutting of colours has always a diſagrecable 
effect, | | | | 

CUTTING in wood, a particular kind of ſculpture 
or engraving ; denominated from the matter wherein 
it is employed, | 

It is uſed for various purpoſes ; as for ſigured Jet- 
ters, head and tail-pieces of books; and even for 
ſchemes and other figures, to ſave the expence of en- 
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be worms cat. 


Medallions, where the relievo is to be great, 


CUT 
graving on copper: and for prints and ſtamps for pa- Cutting. 
per, cailicoes, linens, &c. ont, ro 
The invention of cutting in wood, as well as that 
in copper, is aſcribed to a gold ſmith of Florence; but 
it is to Albert Durer and Lucas they are both in- 


dcbted for their perfection. 
PKINTING. | 

Oue Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of cutting 
in wouc, by means whereof the prints appeared as it 
painted in clear-obſcure, In order to this, he made 
three Kinds of ſtamps for the ſame deſign; which were 
drawn, after one another, though the preſs for the 
ſame print: they were ſo conducted, as that one ſeryed 
for the grand lights, a ſecond for the demi-teints, and 
a third for the outlines and the deep ſhadows, | 

The art of cutting in wood was certainly carried 
to a very great pitch above two hundred years ago; 
and might cveu vie, for beauty and juſtneſs, with that 
of engraving in copper. At preſent it is in a low con- 
dicion, as having been long neglected, and the appli- 
cation of artiſts wholly employed on copper, as the 
more caſy and prouiing province: not but that wood- 
en cuts have the advantage of thoſe in copper on many 
accounts; chief3y for figures and devices in books; as 
being printed at the fame time and in the ſame preſs 


Sce ENGRAVING, and 


as the letters : whereas for the other, there is required 


a particular impreſſion. In the repreſentation of plants 
and flowers, and in defigns for paper-hangings, where 
the outline only is wanted to be printed, in a bold 
full manner, this method will be found cheaper and 
more effeCtual than the uſe of copper-plates. | 
The cutters in wood begin with preparing a plank 
or block of the ſize and thickneſs required, and very 
eyen and ſmooth on the ſide to be cut: for this, they 
uſually take beech, pear-tree, or box; though the lat. 
ter is the beſt, as being the cloſeſt, and leaſt liable to 
The wood being cut into a proper 
form and ſize, ſhould be plained as even and truly as. 
poſſible : it is then fit to receive the drawing or chalk- 
ing of the deſign to be engraved. But the effect may 
be made more apparent, and the ink, if any be uſed 
in drawing, be prevented from running, by ſpreading 
thinly on the ſurface of the wood white lead temper- 
ed with water, by grinding with a bruſh pencil, and 
afterwards rubbing it well with a fine linen rag whilſt 
it is wet: and when it is dry, braſhing off any looſe 
or powdery part with a ſoft pencil. 1 
On this block they draw their deſign with a pen or 
pencil, juſt as they would have it printed. Thoſe 
who cannot draw their own deſign, as there are many 
who cannot, make uſe of a deſigu furniſhed them by 
another; faſtening it upon the block with paſte made 
of flour and water, with a little vinegar or gum 
tragacanth ; the ſtrokes or lines turned towards the 
wood. | es, | 
When the paper is dry, they waſh it gemily over 
with a ſponge dipped in water ; which done, they 
take off the paper by little and little, fill rubbing it 
a little firſt with the tip of the finger ; till at length 
there be nothing left on the block but the ſtrokes of 
ink that form the deſign, which mark out ſo much of 
the block as is to be {pared or left ſtanding, Fi- 
gures arc ſometimes cut out of prints, by taking away 
all the white part or blank paper, and cemented with 
gum - water to the ſurface of — wood. The reſt they 


_ Cuttings 


Cutts. 
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eut off, and take away very c-rioufly with the points 
of very ſharp knives, or litle chiflels or gravers, ac- 
cording to the bigneſs or delicacy of the work; for 
they need no other iuſtruments. 

It differs from engraving in copper, becauſe in the 
former, the impreſſion comes from the prominent parts 
or ſtrokes J}ctt uncut; whereas in the latter, it comes 
ſrom the channels cut in the metal. | 

The manner of printing with wooden prints is much 
more expeditious and eaiy than that . ; 
begaulſe thry require only to be dipt in the printing- 
ink, and imprelled on the object in the ſame manner 
and with the ſame apparatus as the letter-printing 
is managed ; and for parpoſes that do not require 
great correctneſs, the impreſſion is made by the hand 
only, a proper handle being fixed to the middle of the 
priat, by which it is firſt dipped in the ink, ſpread by 
meaus of a bruſh on a block of proportionable ſize 
covered with leather; and then lifted up inſtantly, 
and dropped with ſome little force on the paper which 
is to receive the impreſſion. 

Currix os, or lips, in gardening, the branches or 
ſprigs of trees or plants, cut or ſlipped off to ſet a- 
gain; which is done in any moiſt fine earth. 

The beſt ſcaſon is from Auguſt to April; but care 
is to be taken when it is done, the ſap be not too much 
in the top, leaſt the cut die before that part in the earth 
have root enough to ſupport it: nor yet muſt it be too 
or ſcanty ; the ſap in the branches aſſiſting it to 


lake root. | 


In providing the cuttings, ſuch branches as have 


joints, knots, or burrs, are to be cur off two or three 


inches beneath them, and the leaves to be ſtripped off 
ſo faras they are ſet in the earth. Small top-branch- 


es, of two or three years growth, are fitteſt for this 


_ cuttle-fiſh is hard on one fide, but ſoft and yielding on 


tion. 


operation, | | 
 CUTTLE-+1sH. See SErla. The bone of the 
the other; ſoas readily to receive pretty neat impreſ- 
ſions from medals, &c. and afterwards to ſerve as a 
mould for caſting metals, which thus take the figure 
of the original: the bone is likewiſe frequently em- 
ployed for cleaning or poliſhing ſilver. This fiſh con- 


tains in a certain diſtinct veſſel] a fluid as black as ink: 


which it is ſaid to ſhed when purſued, and thus to con- 
ceal itſelf by diſcolouring the water. The particular 
qualiries of this liquor are not yet determined. Dr 
Leigh ſays, he ſaw a letter which had been written 
with it ten years before, and which ſtill continued. 


Some report that the ancients made their ink from it; 


and others, that it is the baſis of China, or India-ink : 

but both theſe accounts appear to have little founda- 

Pliny, ſpeaking of the inks made uſe of in his 

time, after obſerving that the cuttle-fiſh is in this re- 

ſpect of a wonderful nature, adds expreſsly, that ink 
was not made from it. 

CUTTS (John lord), a ſoldier of moſt hardy bravery 

in king William's wars, was ſon of Richard Cutts, 

Eſq; of Matching in Eſſex; where the family were 


ſettled about the time of Henry VI. and had a great 


eſtate, He entered early into the ſervice of the 
duke of Monmouth, was aid-de-camp to the duke of 


Lorrain in Hungary, and ſignalized himſelf in a 


very extraordinary manner at the taking, of Buda by 
the Imperialiſts in 1686 ; which important place had 
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Turks. 


the Coldſtream, or ſecond regiment of guards, in 1701; 


EYA 

been for near a century and a half in the hands of the 
Mr Addiſon, in a Latin poem worthy of the 
Auguſtan age, plainly hints at Mr Cutt's diſtinguiſh- 
ed bravery at that ſiege. Returning to England at 
the revolution, he had a regiment of foot; was crea» 
ted baron of Gowran in Ireland, Dec. 6. 1690 ; ap-- 
pointed governor of the iſle of Wight, April 14. 1693; 
was made a major-general; and, when the aſſaſſina- 


tion project was diſcovered, 1695-6, was captain of 


the king's gnard. In 1698 he was complimented by 
Mr John Hopkins, as one to whom ““ a double crown 
was duc,“ as a hero and a poct. He was colonel of 


when Mr Stecle, who was indebted to his intereſt for 
a military commiſſion, inſcribed to him his firit work, 
The Chriſtian Hero.“ On the acceſſion of queen 
Anne he was made a lieutenant-general of the forces 
in Holland; commander in chief of the forces in Ire- 
land, under the duke of Ormond, March 23. 1704-5 
and afterwards one of the lords juſtices of that king- 
dom, to keep him out of the way of action; a circum- 
ſtance which broke his heart. He died at Dublin, 
Jan, 26. 1706-7, and 1s buried there in the cathedral 
of Chriſt church. He wrote a pocm on the death ef 
queen Mary; and publiſhed, in 1687, „“ Poetical ex- 
erciſes, written upon ſeveral occaſions, and dedicated 
to her royal Highneſs Mary princeſs of Orange.” 
contains, beſides the dedication ſigned J. Cutts, verſes 


to that princeſs ; a poem on Wiſdom ; another to Mr 
Waller on his commending it; ſeven more copies of 


verſes r of them called La Muſe Cavalier, which had 
been aſcribed to lord Peterborough, and as ſuch men- 
tioned by Mr Walpole in the liſt of that nobleman's 
writings), and 11 ſongs ; the whole compoling but a 


very thin volume; which is by no means ſo ſcarce as 


Mr Walpole ſuppofes it to be. A ſpecimen of his 
poetry (of which the five firſt limes are quoted by 
Steele in his fifth Tatler) is here added; | 

Only tell her that I love, | 

Leave the reſt to her and fate; 
Some kind planet from above 
May perhaps her pity move; 
Lovers on their ſtars muſt wait, 
Only tell her that I love. 
Why, oh, why ſhould I deſpair? 
Mercy's pictur'd in her cye : 
If ſhe once vouchſafe to hear, 
Welcome hope, and welcome fear. 
| She's too good to Jet me die; 

Why, oh, why ſhould I deſpair ? 1 
CYATHU 8, 1g (from the verb x,, to pour 
out ), was a common meaſure among the Greeks and 
Romans, both of the liquid and dry kind. It was e- 
qua] to an ounce, or the twelfth part of a pint. The 
cyathus was made with an handle like our punch-ladle. 
The Roman topers were uſed to drink as many cyathi 
as there were muſes, i. e. nine; alſo as many as there 
were letters in the patron's name. Thus, they had 
modes of drinking ſimilar to the modern health-drink- 


ing or toaſting. They ſay, that the cyathus of the 


Greeks weighed 10drachms ; and Galen ſays the ſame ; 
though elſewhere he ſays, that a cyathus contains 12 
drachms of oil, 13 drachms and one ſcruple of wine, 
water, or vinegar, and 18 drachms of honey. Galen 
ſays, that among the Vetcrinarii the cyathus contain- 
ed two ounces, | 


 CYAXARES, ſon of Phraortes, was king of Me- 
| dia, 


It. 


CYB 


Cyaxares dia and Perſia, He bravely defended his kingdom, 


which the Scythians had invaded, He made war a- 


Cybele- gainſt Alyattes king of Lydia; and ſubjected to his 


Ccelus and Terra, and wite of Saturn. 


power all Alla beyond the river Halys. He died at- 
ter a reign of 40 years, in the year of Rome 160. 


 CYAXAKES II. is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame 


as Darius the Mede. He was ſon of Aſtyages king 
of Media, He added ſeven provinces to his father's 
dominions, and made war againſt the Aﬀyrians, whom 
Cyrus favoured, | 

CYBEBE, a name of Cybele, from an, becauſe 
in the celebration of her feſtivals men were driven to 
madneſs. | 

CYBELE, in Pagan mythology, the daughter of 
She is ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame as Ceres, Rhea, Ops, Veſta, Bo- 
na Matcr, Magne Mater, Berecynthia, Dindymene, 
xc. According to Diodorus, ſhe was the daughter 


of a Lydian prince, and as ſoon as ſhe was born ſhe 
Was Expoſed on a mountain. She was preſerved by 


ſucking ſome of the wild beaſts of the foreſt, and re- 
ccived the Name of Cybele from the mountain where 
her lite had been preſerved, When ſhe returned to 
her father's court, the had an intrigue with Atys, a 
beautiful youth whom her father mutilated, &c. All 
the mythologiſts are unanimous in mentioning the 
amours of Atys and Cybele. In Phrygia the feſtivals 
of Cybele were obſcved with the greateſt ſolemnity. 
Her prieſts called Corybantes, Calli, &c, were not ad- 
mitted in the ſervice of the goddeſs without a previous 
mutilation, In the celebration of the feſtivals, they 
imitated the manners of madinen, and filled the air with 
ſhrieks and howlings mixed with the confuſed noiſe of 
drums, tabrets, bucklers, and ſpears. This was in com- 


memoration of the ſorrow of Cybele for the loſs of 
her favourite Atys, Cybele was generally repreſented 


as 4 robuſt woman far advanced in her pregnancy, to 
intimate the fecundity of the earth. She held keys in 
her hand, and her head was crowned with riſing tur- 
rets, and ſometimes with the leaves of an oak, She 
ſometimes appears riding in a chariot drawn by two 
tame lions : Atys follows by her fide, carrying a ball 
in his hand, and ſupporting himſelf upon a fir tree 
which is ſacred to the goddeſs. Sometimes ſhe 1s re- 
preſented with a ſceptre in her hand, with her head 
covered with a tower. She 1s alſo ſeen with many 


breaſts, to ſhow that the carth gives aliments to all li- 


ving creatures; and ſhe generally carries two lions un- 
der her arms. From Phrygia the worſhip of Cybele 
paſſed into Greece, and was ſolemnly eſtabliſhed at 


Eleaſis under the name of the Eleuſinian myſteries of 


Ceres. The Romans, by order of the Sibylline books, 
brought the ſtatue of the goddeſs from Peſſinus into 
Italy; and when the ſhip which carried it had run on 
a ſhallow bank of the Tiber, the virtue and innocence 


of Claudia was vindicated in removing it with her 


girdle. It is ſuppoſcd that the myſteries of Cybele 


were firſt known about 257 years before the Trojan 


war, or 1580 years before the Anguſtan age. The 
Romans were particularly ſaperſtitious in waſhing eve- 
ry year, on the 6th of the kalends of April, the ſhrine 
of this goddeſs in the waters of the river Almon. 
There prevailed many obſcenities in the obſervation 
of the feſtivals ; and the prieſts themſclves were the 
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moſt cager to uſe indecent expreſſions, and to ow Cz eli 


their unbounded liceutiouſueſs by the impurity of their 
actions, 


CYBELICUM MARMOR, a name given by the an- 
cients to a ſpecies of marble dug in a mountain of that 


name in Phrygia. 
White, with broad veins of bluiſh black. 

CYCAS, in botany: A genus of plants belonging 
to the firſt natural order, Ealiuæ. 
plum with a bivalved kernel. There is but one ſpe— 
cies deſcribed by Liunæus, viz. the circinalis, or ſago- 
tree, which grows ſpontancoully in the Eaſt Indies, 
and particularly on the coaſt of Malabar. It runs up 
with a ſtraight trunk to 40 feet or more, having many 
circles the whole length, occaſioned by the old leaves 
falling off; for they ſtanding iu a circular order round 


N . * OS, * - 
the ſtem, and embracing it with their baſe, whenever 


they drop, they leave the marks of their adheſion be- 


hind. The leaves are pinnated, and grow to the 
length of ſcven or eight feet, The pinnæ or lobes are 


long, narrow, entire, of a ſhining green, all the way 
of a breadth, lance-thaped at the point, are cloſely 
crouded together, and ſtand at right angles on eacli 


ſide the midrib, like the teeth of a comb. The flowers 
are produced in long bunches at the footſtalks of the 
leaves, and are ſucceeded by oval fruit, about the ſize 
of large plums, of a red colour when ripe, and a ſweet 
flavour. Each contains a hard brown nut, encloſing 
a white meat, Which taſtes like a cheſnut. 

This is a valuable tree to the inhabitants of India, as 


It not only furniſhes a conſiderable part of their conſtant 


bread, but alſo ſupplics them with a large article of 
trade. | 


The body contains a farinaceous ſubſtance, 
which they extract from it and make into bread in 
this manner : they ſaw the body into ſmall pieces, and 


after beating them in a mortar, pour water upon the 


maſs: this 1s left for ſome hours to ſettle. When fit, 
it is ſtrained through a cloth, and the finer particles 
of the mealy ſubſtance running through with the wa- 
ter, the groſs ones are left behind and thrown away. 
After the farinaceous part is ſufficiently ſubſided, the 
water is poured off, and the meal being properly dried, 


is occaſionally made into cakes and baked. Theſe 


cakes ate ſaid to cat ncarly as well as wheaten bread, 
and are the ſupport of the inhabitants for three or four 
months in the year. 


The ſame meal more finely pulverized, and reduced” 


into granules, is what is called Sago, which is ſent 


Into all parts of Enrope, and fold in the ſhops for a 
great ſtrengthener and reſtorative. 


There is a ſort of ſago made in the Weſt Indies, and 


is ſent to Europe in the ſame manner as that from tie 


Eaſt ; but the Weſt India ſago is far inferior in quality 
to the other, It is ſuppoſed to be made from the pitk 
of the areca oleracca. See An ECA. 
The brood boom (or bread-tree) of the Hottentots, 
a plant lately diſcovered by profeſlar Thunberg, is 
deſcribed as a new ſpecies of this genus, by the name 
of cycas Caffra, in the Nova Ala Reg. Soc. Scient. 
UL. vol. ii. p. 233. tab. V. The pith, or medulla, 
which abounds in the trunk of this little palm, Mr 
Sparman informs us, is collected and tied up in dreſſed 
calf or ſheep-ſkins, and then buried in the earth for 
the ſpace of ſeveral weeks, till it becomes ſufficiently 
| 4 K 2 mcllow 


1 he fruit is a dry 


cum, 


Cycas. 
—ͤ —-— 


It was ot an extremely bright 


4 
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Cyceon mello and tender to he kneaded vp with water into au errhine; in cataplaſms for ſchirrous any cancerous Cyeje 
a paſte, of which they afterwards make ſmall loaves or tumors; and internally as a cathartic, detergent, and l 
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tentots, not quite ſo nice, nor endued with patience 
enough to wait this tedivus method of preparing it, 
arc Grid to dry and roaſt the pith or marrow, and aſter- 
wards make a kind of brown frumenty of it. 
CYCEON, from z6z aw, to mix; a name given 
by the ancient pocts and phy ſicians to a mixture of 
meal and water, and ſometimes of other ingredients. 
Theſe conſtituted the two kinds of cyccon; the conrice 
being of the water and meal alone; the richer aid 
more delicate compoſed of wine, honey, flour, Water, 
and checſe. Homer, in the 11th Iliad, talks of c- 


ceon made with checſe and the meal of barley mixed 


with wine, but without any mention eicher of honey 


or water; and Ovid, defcriving the draught of cy econ 


given by the old woman of Athens ty Ceres, mentions 
only flour and water, Dw{corides underſtood the 
word in both theſe ſenſes; but cxtolled it moſt in the 
coarſe and liunple kind: he s, when prepared with 
water alone, it refrizerates and nonriſhes orcatly, 
CYCINNIS, a Grecian dance, fo called from the 
name of its inventor, one of the ſatyrs belonging to 
Bacchus. It conliſtcd of a combination of grave and 
gay movements. | Pd; 
CYCLADES 1ixnsUrAst; iſlands anciently fo called, 


as Pliny informs us, from the Cyclus or orb in which 


they lie; beginning from the promontory Geraeſtutn 
of Enboea, and lying round the illand Delos, (Pliny). 

Where they are, and what their number, is not fo 
generally agreed, Strabo ſays, they were at firſt 


reckoned 12, bit that many others were added: yet 


molt of them lic tothe forth of Delos, and but few to 
the north, ſo that the middle or centre, aſcribed to 
Delos, is. to be taken in a looſe, not a geometrica 


ſenſe. Strabo recites them after Artemidorus, as fol- 


lows ; Helena, Ceos, Cynthus, Seriphus, Mclus, Si- 
phus, Cimolus, Prepeſtinus, Olcarus, Naxus, Parus, 
Syrus, Myconas, Tenus, Andrus, Gyarus ; bat he 
excludes from the number, Prepeſiuthus, Olcarus, and 
Gyarus. | | | 
CYCLAMEN, Sows8REAaD: Apgenns of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging tothe pentandria claſso! plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 21ſt or- 
der, Precie, Thecorolla is verticiltated, with tlie tube 
very ſhort, and the throat prominent; the berry is 
covered with the capſule, There are but two ſpecics: 
which, however, produce many beautiful varictics. 
They are low, herbaceons, flowery perennials of the 
tuberis rooted kind, with numerous, angular, heart- 
ſhaped, ſpotted, marbled leaves; with many fleſhy 
ſoot-ſtalks ſix inches high, carrying monopetalons, 
five-parted reflexed flowers of various colours, All the 
yarictics are extremely ornamental, and ſome of the 
flowers very fragrant. They may be planted in any 
of the common borders, but require to be ſheltered 
from hard froſts by being covered with mats. They 
ſhould alſo have a light dry ſvil, otherwiſe their roots 
are apt to rot. The ſpecies are propagated by ſceds, 
and the particular varicties by dividing their roots. 
The root of the cyclamen has, when freſh, an ex- 
tremely acrimonious burning taſte, which it loſes al- 
moſt entirely on being dried. It is recommended as 


Cyclamen. cakes, and bake them under the aſhes, Other Hot- aperient. It operates very ſlowly, but with great vi- Cyclops. 


rulence and inflaming the fauces and inteſtines. 
_ CYCLE, iu chronology, a certain period or ſeries 
of numbers which regularly proceed from the tir{t to 
the laſt, and then returnagain to the firſt, and ſo cir- 
culate. perpetually, See CHRONOLOGY, n' 26. 
CreLe of Jndiftion, a period of 15 years in uſe a- 
mong the Romans. It has no connection with the 
celettial motion, but was inſtituted, according to Ba- 
ronine, by Conſtantine; who having reduced the time 
which the Romans were obliged to ſerve to 15 years, 
he was conſequently obliged every 15 years io im- 
poſe, or indicere according tothe Latin cxpreſſion, 
an extraordinary tux for the payment of thoſe who 
were diſcharged ; and hence arcic this cycle, which 
from the Latin word iicere, was ſtyled indiction. 
Crcr# of the Moon, called alſothe goiden number, and 
the Matouic cycle from its inventor Meton the Athe- 
nian, is a period of 19 years, Which when they are 
completed, the new moons and full moons return on 
the ſame days of the month, {o that on whatever days 
thenew and full moons fall this year, 19 years hence 
they will happen on the very ſame days of the mouth, 
though not at the ſame hour, as Meton and the fa- 
thers of the primitive church thought; and therefore 
at rhe time of the council of Nice, when the method of 


finding the time for obſerving the feaſt of Eaſter was 


eſtabliſhed, the numbers of the lunar cycle were in- 
{erted into the kalender, which upon the account of 
their excellent uſe, were ſet in golden letters, aud the 
year of the cycle called the golden number of that 
y car. | | 
(ict of the Sun, a revolation of 23 years, which 
being elapſed, the dominical or Sunday letters return 
o their former place, aud proceed in the ſame order 


as before, according to the ſulian kalendar. 


CYCLISUS, in ſurgery, an inſtrument in the form 
of a half moon, uſed in ſcraping the ſkull, in caſe of 
fractures of that part. | 5 

_ CYCLOID, a curve on which the doctrines of pen- 
dulums, and time meaſuring inſtruments, in a great 
meaſare depend; Mr Huygens demonſtrated, that from 
Whatever point or height a heavy body, oſcillating on 
a fixed centre, begins to deſcend, while it continues 
to move in a cycloid, the time of its falls or oſcillations 
will be equa! to each other, It is likewiſe demonſtra- 
ble, that it is the curve of quickeſt deſcent, i. e. a 
body falling in it, from any given point above, to ano- 
ther, not exactly under it, will come to this point in 
a leſs time than in any other curve paſſing through 
thoſe two points. | n 

CYCLOPADIA, or Ex cY LO RDIA, denotcs the 
circle or compaſs of arts and ſciences. A cyclopxdia, 
ſay the authors of the French Encyclopedie, ought to 
explain as much as poſſible the order and connection 
of human knowledge. | 

_ CYCLOPS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſons of Neptune 
and Amphitrite; the principal of whom were Brontes 
Stcropes, and Peracmon ; bnt their whole number a- 
mounted to above an hundred, Jupiter threw them 
into Tartarus as ſoon as they were born; but they 
were delivered at the interceſſion of Tellus, and be- 

came 


Cyclopte- 


rus. 


CY C 


came the aſſiſtants of Vulcan. They were of prodigi- 
ons ſtature, and had each only one eye, which was 


w——— placed in che middle of their forcheads, 


the ſeaſon. 


Some mythologiſts ſay, that the Cyclops ſignify the 
vapours raiſed in the air, which occaſion thunder and 


lightning ; on which account they are repreſented as 


forging the thunderbolts of Jupiter. Others repre- 
ſent them as the firſt inhabitants of Sicily, who were 
cruel, of a gigantic form, and dwelt round mount 
Atna. | 

 CYCLOPTERUS, the svcrER, in ichthyology, a 
geuus belonging to the order of amphibia nantes. Ihe 


head is obtuſe, and furnihed with ſaw- teeth: there are 


four rays in the gills; and the belly-tins are connected 
together in an orvicular form. The ſpecics are, 

1. The lumpus, or lump-fiſh, grows to the length of 
19 inches, and weighs ſeven pounds, The thape of the 
body is like that of the breaw, deep and very thick, 
and it ſwims edge-ways. The back is ſharp and cic- 
vated ; the heily flat, of a bright crimſon colour. A- 
long the body chere ran ſcveral rows of ſharp bony 
tubercles, and the whole fkin is covered with {mall 
ones. The pectoral fins are large and broad, almoſt 
uniting at their baſe. Beneath theſe is the part by 
which it adhercs to the rocks, &c. It couliftts of an 
oval aperture, ſarrounded with a fleſty, muſcular, aud 


obtuſe ſoft ſubilance ; edged with many ſmall thread- 


ed appendapes, which concur as ſo many claſpers. The 
tail aud vein-fins are purple, By means of this part it 
adhercs with vaſt force to any thing it pleaſes. As a 
proof of its tenacity, it hath Leen known, that in fling» 
ing a filth of this ſpecies juſt caught into a pail of Wa- 
ter, it fixed itſelf fo lirmly to the bottom, that on ta- 
king the fiſh by the rail, the whole pail by that means 
was lifted, though it held fome gallons, without once 
making the fith qait its hold, Theſe ſiſn reſort in 
multitudes during ſpring to the coaſt of Sutherland 
near the Ord of Caithneſs, The ſeals which fwarm 
beneath, prey greatly upon them, leaving the ſkins; 
numbers of which, thus emptied, float aſhore at that 
ſeaſon. It is caſy to diſtinguiſh the place where the 
ſcals are devouring this or any other unctuous fiſh, by 
a ſmoothneſs of the water immediately above the 
ſpot. This fact is now cſtablithed ; it being a tried pro- 
perty of oil to ſtill the agitation of the waves and 
render them ſmooth. Great numbers of lump-ſiſh are 
found in the Greenland ſeas during the months of 
April and May, when they reſort near the ſhore to 
ſpawn. Their roe is remarkably large, which the 
Greenlanders boil to a pulp and cat. They are ex- 
tremely fat, which recommends them the more to the 
natives, who admire all oily food. They call them 1 
piſets or cat-fiſh, and take quantities of them during 


land, being ſtewed like carp ; but is both flabby and 
inſipid. 5 | 

2. The liparis takes the name of /ea-Mail from the 
ſoft and unctuous texture of its body, reſembling that 
of the land-ſnail. It is almoſt tranſparent, aud ſoon 
diſſolves and melts away. It is found in the fea near 
the moaths of preat rivers, and hath been ſeen full of 
ſpawn in January. The length is five inches; the 
colour a pale brown, ſometimes finely ſtreaked with 4 
darker, Bencath the throat is a round depreſſion of 
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half their former weight, 


The fiſh is ſometimes caten in Eug- 


CYD 
a whiiifh colour like the impreffion of a ſcal, farrou:d- 
ed by twclye {mall pale yellow tubcra, by wich pro- 
bably it adheres to the 1tones like the other tpecies. 
3. The leſſer ſucking-fiſh is ound in different parts 
of the Britiſh ſeas. It is about tour inches in length; 


the (Kin without ſcales, flippery, and of a duſky colour, 


It hath alſo an apparatus fur adhering io tones ard 
rocks ſimilar to the others, 

CYDER, or CipE, an excellent drink made of 
the juice of apples, eſpecially of the more curious table 
kinds; the juice of theſe being clicemed more cordial 
and pleaſant than that of the wild or harh Kinds. In 
making this drink it hath long been thought neceſſary, 
in every part of England, to lay the harder cyder- 
fruits in heaps for ſome time before breaking their 
pilps; bur the Devoutlkire people have much impro— 
ved this practice. In other counties the method is to 
make theſe caps of apples in a hovic, or under ſome 


covering incloſed on every tive, This weahod hath: 
been found deſcctive, becauſe, by excludiits the free 
air, the heat ſoon became ico. violent, and a great 


perſpiration eutued, by which in a hort time the 
loſs of juices was lo preat, as to reduce the fruit 19 
| attended with a general rot- 
tenncſs, ran cid ſmell, and difaprecable taſte. In the 


South-hams, a middle way has been purlued, 10 avoid 


the inconveniences and Jois attending the above. They 
make their heaps of apples in an open part of au 1 


chard, where, by the means of a free air and leis per- 
ſpiration, the deſircd maturity is brought about, with 
an inconſtderable waſte of the juices and decay of the 
fruit, entirely free of rankneſs; and though ſome ap- 
ples rot even in this manner, they are very few, and 
are ſtill fit for uſe; all continue plump and full of 
Juices, and very much heighten the colour of cyders, 
without ill taſte or ſmell. | | 

In purſuing the Devonſhire metkod, it is to be ob- 


ſerved, 1. That all the promiſcuous kinds of apples 


that have dropped ſrom the trees, from time to time, 
are to be pathercd up and laid in a heap by them- 


ſelves, and to be made into cyder aſter having ſo lain 
2. Such apples as are gathered from 


about ten days. 
the trees, haviug already acquired ſome degree of ma- 
turity, are like ile to be laid in a heap by themſelves 
lor about a fortnipht. 2. The later hard fruits, which 
are to be left on the trees till the approach of froſt is 


apprehended, arc to be laid in a ſeperate heap, where 


they are to remain a month or ſix weeks, by which, 
notwithſtanding froſt, rain, &c. their juices will re- 
ceive ſuch a matiiration, as will prepare them for a 
kindly fermentation, and which they conld not have 


attained on the trees by means of the coldneſs of the 
ſeaſon, . | | 


It is obſervable, that the riper and mellower the 
ſruits are at the time of collecting them into heaps, 
the ſhorter ſhould be their continuance there; and on 
the contrary, the harſher, immaturer, and harder they 
arc, the longer they ſhould reſt, ; 

Theſe hcaps ſhould be made in an even and open 
part of an orchard, withont an regard to covering 
110m rain, dews, or what elſe may happen daring, the 
apples ſlaying there; and whether they be carried in 
ard broken in wet or dry weather, the thing is all the 
ſame. If it may be objected that during their having 

| | lain 


Cyder. 
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cjder lain together in the heap, they may have imbibed great the people of Tarſus a ſtation or port for their ſhips, Cydonia. 
{ humidity, as well from the air as from the ground, The water of the Cydnus is commended by Strabo, a. 


Cydnus. rain, dews, &c. Which arc mixed with their juices; of ſervice in nervous diſorders and the gout. 
CES 


the anſwer is, this will have no other effect than a 
kindly diluting, natural to the fruit, by which means 
a {peccier fermentation enſucs, and all heterogencous 
humid particles are throwa off, | 

The apples are then ground, and the pummice is 


received iu a large open-mouthed veflel, capable of 


containing as much thereof as is ſuticicnt for one ma- 
king, or one cheele, Though it has been a cuſton to 
let the pummice remain fome hours in the veſle] appro- 
priated to contain it, yet that practice is by no means 
commendable ; for if the fruits did not come ripe from 
the trees, or otherwiſe matured, the pummice, remain- 


ing in the vat too long, will acquire ſuch harſhneſs and 


coarſencſs from the ſkins as is neyer to be got rid of ; 
and if the pummicc is of well ripencd fruit the con- 
tinuing too long there will occation it to contract a 
ſharpneſs that very often is followed with want of ſpi- 
rit and pricking ; nay, ſometimes it even becomes vi- 
negar, or always continues of a wheyiſh colour; all 
which proceeds from the heat of fermentation that it 
almoſt inſtantly falls into on lying together; the pum- 
mice therefore thould remain no longer in the vat 


than until there may be enough broke for one preſſing, 
or that all be made into a checſe, and preſſed the ſame 
day it is broken. 


In Plate CLIV. is a perſpective view of the cyder- 


preſs and apple. mill, 


A, B, the bottom or lower beam; C, D, the upper 
beam; 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, the upriglits ; 4, 4, e, e, ſpurs; 
Z., 2, 12, braces, or croſs-picccs; a, b, capitals; X, 
blocks; , the ſcrew ; E. the back or receiver; F, 
the cheeſe or cake of pummice, placed on the ſtage or 
baſon; G, the ſtage or baſon; 10, 10, beams that 


ſupport the pieces of which the baſon is compoſed ; 


11, perpendicular picces for ſupporting theſe beams ; 
Il, the buckler; R, 8, Q, a circular trough of the 
apple-mill; T, L, V, compartments or diviſions, for 
different ſorts of apples; M, ihe mill-ſtone; L, M, 
axis of the mill ſtone; N, the ſpring-tree bar. 
CrneR-Spirit, a ſpirituous liquor drawn from cyder 
by diſtillation, in the ſame manner as brandy from 
wine. The particular flavour of this ſpirit is not the 


moſt apreeable, but it may with care be diveſted 


wholly of it, and rendered a perfectly pure and inſipid 
ſpirit upon rectification, The traders in ſpirituous li— 
quors are well enough acquainted with the value of 
ſuch a ſpirit as this: they can give it the flavours of 
ſome other kinds, and ſell it under their names, or 
mix it in large proportion with the foreign brandy, 


rum, and arrack, in the ſale, without any danger of 


a diſcovery of the cheat. 
CYDIAS, a painter who made a painting of the 


Argonauts in the 11th Olympaid. This celebrated 


piece was bought by the orator Hortenſius for 164 
talents. 

CYDNUS (anc. geog.), a river of Cilicia ; riſing 
in mount Taurus, to the north of Tarſus, throngh 
whoſe middle it ran, in a very clear and cold ſtream, 
which hal almoſt proved fatal to Alexander on bath- 
ing in it; falling into the ſea at a place called Rheg- 
ma, a breach, the ſea breaking in there, and atiording 


CYDONIA (anc. geog.), one of the three moſt il- 
luſtrious cities vt Cretc, utuated in the north-weſt of 
the illand, with a locked port, or walled round. The 
circumſtauces of tie founding of Cydon are uncertain, 
Stephen of Byzantium ſays, that it was at firſt named 
Apollonia from Cydon the ſon of Apollo. Pauſanias 
aſcribes the founding of it to Cydon the ſon of Tege- 
tus, who travelled into Crete, Herodotus affirms, that 
it was founded by the Samians, and that its templcs 
were erected by them. Alcxander, in the firſt book 
of the Cretans, informs us, that it received its name 
from Cydon the ſon of Mercury, Cydon was the 
largeſt city in the iſland ; and was enabled to hold the 
balance between her contending neighbours, She ſuſ- 
cained ſome famous fieges, Phaleucus, general of the | 


Plioccaus, making an expedition into Crete with a fleet 


and a numerous army, inveſted Canca both by ſea and 
land; but loſt his army and his life before its walls. 


In ſucceeding times, when Metellus ſubcued the iſland, 


he aſtailed Cydon with all his forces; and aſter com- 
bating an obſtinate reſiſtance, ſubjected it to the power 
of Rome. Cydon occupied the preſent ſituation of 


Canca; only extending half a league farther towards 


St Odero; where on the ſea ſhore the remains are ſtill 


to be ſcen of ſome ancient walls which appear to have 


been of a very ſolid conſtruction. See CAN EA. 

CY DONIA, the Quince ; ſo called from Cydon, a 
town of Crete, famous for its abounding with this 
fruit. Linnæus has joined this genus to the apple and 
pear ; but as there is ſuch a remarkable difference be- 


tween the fruits, we follow Mr Miller, who treats the 


quince as a genus by itſelf, _ | 
Species, 1. The oblonga, with an oblong fruit, 
lenythened at the baſe. 2. The maliforma, with oval 
lcaves woolly on their under fide, and lengthened at 
their baſe, 3. The luſitanica, with obverſe oval leaves, 
woolly on their under ſide. There are ſome other 
varieties of this fruit propagated in fruit-gardens, and 
in the nurſeries for ſale; one of which is a ſoft catable 
fruit, another very aſtringent, and a third with a very 


ſmall fruit cottony all over, which is ſcarce worth 
Keeping. Theſe Mr Miller ſuppoſed to be feminal va- 


riations, but the three others to be diſtin ſpecies. 
The Portugal quince is the moſt valuable: its pulp 
turns to a fine purple when ſtewed or baked, and be- 
comes much ſofter and leſs auſtere than the others; ſo 
is much fitter for making marmalade. The trees are all 
calily propagated, either by layers, ſuckers, or cuttings ; 
which muſt be planted in a moiſt ſoil. Thoſe raiſed 
from ſuckers are ſeldom ſo well rooted as thoſe which 
are obtained from cuttings or Jayers, and are ſubject 
to produce ſuckers again in greater plenty: which is 
not ſo proper for fruit-bearing trees. Theſe trees 
require very little pruning ; the chief thing io be 
obſerved is, to keep their ſtems clear from ſuckers, 
and cut off ſuch branches as croſs each other: like- 
wiſe all upright luxuriant ſhoots from the middle of 
the tree ſhould be taken off, that the head may not 
be too much crowded with wood, which is of I con- 
ſegnence to all fruit-trees. Theſe forts may alſo be 
propagated by budding or grafting upon ſtocks raiſed 

| N 
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by cattings ; ſo that the beſt ſorts may be cultivated 
this way in greater plenty than by any other method. 
Theſe are allo in great eſteem to bud or graft pears 
upon; W hich for ſummer or autumn fruits are a great 
improvement to them, eſpecially thoſe deſigned for 
walls and eſpaliers ; for the trees upon theſe ſtocks, do 
not ſhoot ſo vigorouſly as thoſe upon free-ſtocks, and 
therefore may be kept in leſs compaſs, and ſooner 
produce fruit: but hard winter-fruits do not ſucceed 
ſo well upon theſe ſtocks, their fruit being ſubject to 
crack, and are commonly ſtony, eſpecially all the 
breaking pears: therefore theſe ſtocks are only tit for 


melting pears and a moiſt foil, 


CYGNUS, or Swax, in ornithology. Sec Anas. 

Cons, the SWAN, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, between Lyra and Ce- 
pheus. The ſtars in the conſtellation Cygnus, in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, are 19; in Tycho's 18 ; in He- 
velins's 47; in the Britannic catalogue 81. 


 __ CYLINDER, iu geometry, a ſolid body ſuppoſed 


to be generated by the rotation of a parallelogram. 

Rolling, or Loaded CYLINDER, a cylinder which rolls 

up an inclined plane; the phenomena of which are ex- 
plained under MEcyanics. 
_ CYLINDROID, in geometry, a ſolid body, ap- 
proaching to the figure of a cylinder, but differing 
from it in ſome reſpects, as having the baſes ellipticaß, 
but parallel and equal. 

CYLINDRUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ihell-fiſh, of which there are many elegant 
and precions ſpecies. 

CYMA, in botany, the tender ſtalks which herbs 
ſend forth in the beginning of the ſpring, particularly 


| thoſe of the cabbage kind. 


CYMA, or CYMATIUM, in architecture, 2 member 
or moulding of the corniche, the profile of which is 
waved, that is, concave at top, and convex at bottom. 
_ CYMBAL, nvpCan0y, a muſical inſtrument in ule 
among the ancients, The cymbal was made of braſs, 


like our kettle drums, and, as ſome think, in their 


form, but ſmaller, and of different uſe. Ovid gives 
cymbals the epithet of genialia, becauſe they were 
uſed at weddings and other diverſions, 

Caſſiodorus and Iſidore call this inſtrument acetaby- 
lum, the name of a cup or cavity of a bone wherein an- 
other is articulated ; and Xenophon compares it to a 
horſe's hoof ; whence it muſt have been hollow : which 
appears, too, from the figure of ſeveral other things 
denominated from it: as a baſin, caldron, goblet, caſk, 
and eyen a ſhoe, ſuch as thoſe of Empedocles, which 
were of braſs, 

In reality, the ancient cymbals appear to have been 
very different from our kettle drums, and their uſe of 
another kind : to their exterior cavity was faſtened a 
handle; whence Pliny compares them to the upper 
part of the thigh, and Rabanus to phials, 

They were ſtruck againſt one another, in cadence, 
and made a very acute ſound. Their invention was 
attributed to Cybele ; whence their uſe in feaſts and 
ſacrifices : ſetting aſide this occaſion, they were ſeldom 
uſed but by diſſolute and effeminate people. M. Lampe, 

who has written expreſsly on the ſubject, attributes 
the! invention to the Curetes, or inhabitauts of mount 
Ida in Crete; it is certain theſe, as well as the Cory- 
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was the country of Ephorus. 


A. ſchylus. 
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bantes or guards of the kings of Crete, and thoſe of Cyme: 


Rhodes and Samothracia, were reputed to excel in the 
muſic of the cymbal. 

The Jews had their cymbals, or at leaſt inſtruments 
which tranilators render cymbals; but as to their mat- 
ter and forin, critics are ſtill in the dark. The mo- 
dern cymbal is a mean inſtrument, chiefly in uſe among 
vagrants, gyplics, &c. It conſiſts of ſteel wire, in a 
triangular form, whereon are paſled five rings, which 
are touched and ſhifted along the triangle with an iron 
rod held in the left hand, while it is ſupported in the 
right by a ring, to give it the freer motion. Duran- 
dus ſays, that the monks uſed the word cymbal for the 
cloiſter-bell uſed to call them to the reſectory. 

CYME (anc. geog.), a city built by Pelops on. 
his return from Greece. Cyme the Amazon pave 
its name, on expelling the inhabitants, according to - 
Mela. Latin authors, as Nepos, Livy, Mela, Pliny, 
Tacitus, retain the appellation Cyme, after the Greek 
manner. It ſtood in Acolia, between Myrina mw 
Phocza (Ptolemy) ; and long after, in Peutinger's 
map, is ſet down nine miles diſtant from Myrina.— 
From this place was the Sybilla Cumza, called Ery- 
threa, from Erythre, © a neighbouring place.“ It 
Hcſiod was a Cumean 
originally (Stephanus); his father coming to ſettle at 
Aſcra in Bœotia. 

CYMENE, in botany, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to a plant with which they uſed to dye woollen 
things yellow, and with which the women of thoſe 
times uſed alſo to tinge the hair yellow, that being the 
favourite colour in thoſe ages. The cymene of the 
Grecks is evidently the ſame plant with the /ztea herba 


1 
Cynara. 
— 


of the Latins; or what we call dyer's weed, Sce RE 


SEDA. 

CYNZGIRUS, an Athenian, celebrated for his 
extraordinary courage. He was brother to the poet 
Alter the battle of Marathon, he par- 
ſued the flying Perſians to their ſhips, and ſeized one 
of their vellels with his right hand, which was imme— 
Giatcly ſevered by the enemy. Upon this he ſeized 
the veilc] with his left hand, and when he had Joſt 
that alſo, he ſtil] Kept his bold with his teeth, 


CYNANCHE, a ſpecies of quinzy, in which the 


tong le is ined and ſwelled, o that it bangs out 
beyond the tceth. 


CYNANCHUN, pasTaRD DOGSBANE : 4 


of the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs 


of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the zoth order, Coutortæ. The nectarium is cylindrical 
and quinquedentated. There are ſix ſpecies ; of which 
the following are the moſt remarkable, 1. The acu- 


tom, commonly called Montpelier ſcammony ; and, 2. 


The monſpeliacum, or round-leaved Montpelier ſcam- 
mony. "They abound with a milky juice like the 


ſpurge, which iſſues out wherever they are broken, 


and this milky juice when concreted has frequently 
been ſold for ſcammony. Theſe plants propagate ſo 
faſt by their creeping roots, that few people care to 
admit them into gardens, 

CYNARA, the ARTICHOKE 2 A genus of the po- 
lyzamia æqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
claſs of plants, The calyx is ditated, imbricated with 


cornous ſquamæ, and emarginated with a ſharp point. 


. 
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1. The ſcolynius, or garden artichoke, hath large, 
thick, perennial roots, crowned by a conſiderable clu- 
ſter of large pennatifid, erect leaves, two or three feet 
long. In the middle are upright ſtalks riſing a yard 
high, on the top of which is a large rough ſcaly head, 
compoſed of numerous, oval, calycinal ſcales incloting 
the tlorcts, ſitting on a broad fleſhy receptacle, which, 
with the fleſhy baſe of the ſcales, is the only catable 
part of the plant. The varictics of this ſpecies are, 
(1.) The conical green-headed French artichoke, ha- 
ving the ſmall leaves terminated by ſpines, a tall ſtalk, 
the head ſomewhat conical, and of a light green co- 


lour, with the ſcales pointed at top, opcuing and turn- 


inz outward. (2.) The globular-headed red Dutch 
artichoke, having leaves without ſpines, a ſtrong ſtalk, 
the head large, globalar, a little compreſſed at top, 
aud of a reddich-green coloar ; broad obtuſe ſcales 
emarginated at top, growing cloſe, and turning in- 
ward. Of theſe varicties the laſt is deſervedly the 
moſt eſtermed, both on account of its ſuperiority in 
ſi＋ and the agreeableneſs of its flavour. Both varicties 
are perennial in their root: but the leaves and fruit- 
ſtem die to the ground in winter; and their roots re- 
maining, ſend up freſh leaves and ſtems every ſummer, 
producing a ſupply of artichokes for 20 years if requi— 
red. The flowers and feed of all the plants of this ge- 
nus are produced in the ceutre of the head; the ſcales 
of which arc the proper calyx of the flower, which con- 
fiſts of numerous ſmall bluiſh florets, ſuceceded by 
downy ſeeds fitting naked on the receptacle. 
2, The cardunculus, or cardoon, greatly reſembles 
the artichoke, but is of larger and more regular growth; 
theleaves being more uprigit, taller, broader, and more 
regularly divided ; and the ſtal ks of the leaves blanched 
arc the only eatable parts of the plant. | 
Ciulure. Both the varieties of the artichoke are 
propazated by (lips or ſackers, ariſing anunally from 
the ſtool or root of the old plants in ſprinp, witch are 
to be taken from good plants of any prefent plantation 
ir March or the beginning or April, and planted in the 
open quarter of the Kitchen-garden, in rows five feet 
 aſander ; and they will produce artichokes the ſatne 
year 11 autumn. It ſhould, however, be remarked, that 
though artichokes are of many years duration, the an- 
naal produce of their fruit will gradually leſlen in the 
lize of the entahle parts after the third or fourth year, 
io that a freſh plantation mould be made every three or 
four years, The cardoon is a very hardy plant, and 
proſpers in the open quarters of the kitchen-parden, 
it is propagated by feed fowed annually in the full 
ground in March ; either in a bed for trafplantation, 
or in the place where they are deſigned to remain. 
'The plants are very large, ſo muſt ſtand at conſiderable 
diſtances from one another. By this means you may 
have ſome ſmall temporary crops between the rows, as 
of lettuce, {pinach, endive, cavbage, favoy, or broc- 
coli plants, In the latter end of September, or in Oc- 
tober, the cardoons will be grown very large, and their 
footſtalks have acquired a thick ſubſtance ; you mult 
then tie up the leaves of each plant, toadmit of earthing 
them cloſely all round for blanching, which will take 
ap ſix or eight weeks; and thus the plants will come 
| | 2 
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Cynara. Of this genus thete are four ſpecies, but only two are in for uſe in November and December, and continue 
eulivated for uſe, 
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all winter, 

CYNA.US of Theſſaly, the ſcholar of Demoſthenes, 
flouriſhed 275 years before Chriſt, Pyrrhus had fo 
high an eſtecm tor him, that he ſent him to Rome to 
{olicit a peace, and ſo vaſt was his memory, that the 
day after his arrival he ſaluted all the ſciiators and 
knights by name. Pyrrhus and be wrote a Treatiſe of 
War, quoted by ;Tully. 

CYNICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who va- 
lied themſelves upon their contempt of riches and 
ſtate, arts and ſcicuces, and every thing, in ſhort, cx- 
cept virtue or morality. q | 

The cynic philoſophers owe their origin and inſti- 
tution to Antiſthenes of Athens, a diſciple of Socrates; 
who being aſked of what uſe his philoſophy had been 
to him, replied, “It enables me to live with myſelf,” 
Diogenes was the moſt famous of his diſciples, in 
whoſe life the ſyſtem of his philoſophy appears in its 
greateſt perſcction. He led a moſt wretched life, a tub 
having ſerved him for a lodging, which he rolled be- 
fore him wherever he went. Yet he was neverthe- 
leſs not the more humble on account of his ragged 
cloak, bag, and tub; for one day entering Plato's 
houſe, at a time when there was a ſplendid entertain- 
ment there for ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, he jump- 
cd up upon a very rich couch in all his dirt, ſaying, 
« 1 trample on the pride of Plato,” «© Yes (replied 
Plato), but with great pride, Diogenes.“ He had the 
utmoſt contempt for all the human race: for he walked 
the ſtrects of Athens at noon day with a lighted lan- 
thorn in his hand, telling the people, © He was in 
ſearch of a man,” Amongſt many excellent maxims 
of morality, he held ſome very pernicious opinions; 
for he uſed to ſay, that the uninterrupted good fortunc 
of Harpalus, who generally pailed for a thief and a 
robber, was a teſtimony againſt the gods. Fe re- 
garded chaſtity and modeſty as weakneſſes: hence 


Laertius obſerves of him, that he did every thing open- 


ly, whether it belonged to Ceres or Venus; though he 


adds, that Diogenes only ran to an exceſs of impu- 


dence to put others ont of conceit with it. But impu— 
dence was the characteriſtic of theſe philoſophers ; who 
argued, that what was right to be done, might be done 
at all times and in all places. The chief principle of 
this ſect, in common with the ſtoics, was, that we 
mould follow nature. But they differed from the ſtoics 
in their explanation of that maxim; the cynics being 
of opinion, that a man followed nature that pratified 
his natural motions and appetites; while the ſtoics un- 
derſtood right reaſon by the word nature. 

Crxic Spaſm, a kind of convulſion, wherein the pa- 
tient imitates the howlings of dogs. 

CYNIPS, in zoology, a genus of inſects belonging 
to the hy menoptera order. The month is armed with 
jaws, but has no proboſcis: the ſting is ſpiral, and 
moſtly concealed within the body. The quercus folij, 
or oak-leaf cynips, is of a burnithed ſhining brown co- 
lour, The antennz are black ; the legs and feet of a 
cheſnut-brown ; and the wings white, but void of mar- 
ginal ſpots. Ir is in the little ſmooth, round, hard 
galls, found under the oak-leaves, generally faſtened to 


the fibres, that this inſect is produced, a ſingle one in 
each gall. Theſe latter are ligneous, of a hard compact 


ſub- 


phalus 
| 
Cynoſar- 


88. 
— —-— 
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the ſap of the leaf, occaſioned by the puncture of the 
gall-tly when it depolits its egzs. Sometimes inſtead 
of the cynips, there is {een to proc&d trom the gall a 
larger infect of a brown colour, which is an ichneumon. 
This ichneumon is not the real inmate of the gall, or 
he that formed it. He is a paraſite, whole mother 
depolited her egg in the yet teuder gall ; which, when 


hatched, brings forth a larva that deſtroys the larva of 


rhe cynips, and then comes out when it has undergone | 


its metamorphoſis and acquired its wings, 

The quercus geinm#, or oak-bud cynips, is of a 
very dark green, flight:y gilded : its antennas and 
feet are of a dun colour, rather deep. It depoſits its 
eggs in the oak buds, which produces one of the neſt 


alls, leafed like a roſe-bud beginning to blow. When 


the gall is ſmall, that great quantity of leaves is com- 
preſſed, and they are ſet one upon another like the 
tiles of a roof, In the centre of the gall there is a 
kind of ligneous kernel, in the middle of which is a ca- 
vity ; and in that is found the little larva, who feeds 
there, takes its growth, undergoes its metamorphoſis, 
and breaks through the incloſure of that Kind of cod 
in order to get out. The whole gall 1s often near an 
inch in diameter, ſometimes more when dried and diſ- 
played; and it holds to a branch by a pedicle. 

There are a great number of other ſpecies. 

CYNOCEPHALUS, in zoology, the trival name 
of 2 ſpecies of SLMIA. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, nounD's TONGUE : A genus 
of the monogynia, order, belonging to the pentandria 
claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 
der the 41ſt order, Mperifliæ. The corolla is funnel- 
ſnaped, with its throat cloſed up by little arches formed 
in it; the ſeeds depreſſed, and atixed to the ſtyle or 
receptacle only on their inner fide, There are cight 
ſ»ccies, none of them remarkable for their beauty. 
The root of one of them, viz. the officinale, or com- 
mon greater hound's tongue, was formerly uſed in 
medicine, and ſippoled to polleis narcotic yirines ; but 


it is diſcharged trom the preſent practice. The ſmell 


of the whole plant is very diſagrecable. 
ſheep, horſes, and ſwine refuſe it. 
CYNOMETRA, in botany ; A penis of the mono- 
gyuia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of 
plauts; and in the natural method ranking wich thoſe 
of which the order is doubtfal, The calyx is tetra- 


Goats cat it; 


phyllous ; the antherz biſid at top; the legumen car- 


nous, creſcent-ſhaped, and monoſpermous. 
CYNOMORIU N, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nandria order, belonging to the monoecia claſs of 


plants; and in the natural method ranking nnder the 


5oth order, Amentacea, The male calyx is an imbri- 
cated catkin ; there is no corolla : the calyx of the fe- 
malc is in the ſame catkin ; no corolla; one ſtyle ; and 
one ronndiſh feed. | | 
CYNOPHONTIS, in antiquity, a feſtival obſerved 
in the dog-days at Argos, and ſo callcd a5 Tv xz; 
eos, 2. 2. from killing dogs; becauſe it was uſual on 
this day to kill all the dogs they met with, | 
CYNOREXY, an 1mmederate appetite, to the de- 
rec of a diſcaſe; called alſo ſames canina and bulimy. 
CYNGSARGES, a place in the ſuburbs of Athens, 
named from a white or {wift: dog, who ſnatched away 
part of the ſacrifice oftering to Hercules, It had a 
Vor. V. g —_— 5 
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Cynoce- ſubſtance, formed like the reſt, by the extravalation of 
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gywndatum, in which ſtrangers or thoſe of the half. Cynoſce- 


blood pertorined their exercies ; the caſc of Hercules, 
to Whom the place was conſecrated. It had alſo a 
court of judicature, to try illegitimacy, and to examine 
Wuctuer perioas were Athenians of the whole or half 
blood, Here Antiſthenes ſet up a new ſect of philoſo- 
phers called C; ics, either from the place, or from the 
inarling or the impudent diſpoſition of that ſect. 
CYNOSCEPHALA, (anc. geog.), a place in 
Theflaly near Scotuila ; where the Romans, under 
2, Flaminius, gained a great victory over Philip, ſon 
of Demetrius king of Macedon. Theſe Cynoſcephalæ 
are {mall tops oi ſcveral equal eminences ; named from 
their reſemblance to dogs heads, according to Plu- 
tach. | 
CYNOSSEMA, the tomb of Hecuba, on the pro- 
montory Maſtuſia, over agaiuſt Sigeum, in the ſouth 
of the Cherſoncius Thracia ; named either from the 
figure of a dog, to which the was changed, or from her 
ſad reverſe of fortune (Pliny, Mela). 
FZYNOSURA, in aftronomy, a denomination given 
by the Greeks to ur/a minor, or © the little bear,“ by 
which ſailors ficer their courſe. The word is formed 
of xwooupe, q. d. the dog's tail, This is the conltella- 
tion next our pole, conſiſting of ſeven ſtars, ſour 
whereof are diſpoſed like the four wheels of a cha- 
riot, and three lengthwiſe repreſenting the beam; 
whence ſome give it the name of the chariot, or 
Charles's wain, | | 
CyYNOSURA, Cynoſure, or Cynoſuris, (anc. geog.), a 
place in Laconica; but whether maritime or inland, 
uncertain, Here Aiſculapius, being thunderſtruck, 
was buried (Cicero). | 


 CYNOSUKA Was alſo the name of the promontory of 


Marathon in Attica, obverted to Euboea. 

CYNOSURA, in mythology, a nvinph of Ida in Crete. 
She nurſed Jupiter, who changed her into a ſtar which 
bears the ſame name. It is the {ame as the urſa mi- 
nor. | 


CYNOSURUS, in botany : A genus of the digynia 


order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants; and 


in the natural method ranking under the 4th order, 
Cramina, The calyx is bivalved and multiflorous ; the 
recepiacle proper, unilateral, and foliaccous. There 
are ten ſpecies, four of which are natives of Britain, 
912, the criſtatus, or creſted dop-tail praſs ; the echi- 
natus, or rough dog-tail-graſs ; the cæœruleus, or blue 
dog-141] graſs; and the paniceus, or bearded dog-tall 
graſs. | | 
CYNTHIUS and Cyxrila, in mythology, ſur- 
names of Appoilo and Liana, derived from Cynthia 
the name of a mountain in the middle of the iſland of 


Delos, 


CYNTEIUS (anc. geog.), a mountain of the ilaud 
Delos, fo high as to overſliadow the whole iſland. On 
this mountain Latona brought forth Apollo and Diana: 


hence the epithet C,yrthins (Virgil), and Cynthia (Lu- 


can, Statius). | 
CYNURIA, or Cryurwus Ager, (anc. geog), a 
diſtrict of Laconica, on the contines of Argolis. A 
territory that proved a perpetual. hne of contention 
between the Argives and Spartans (Thucydides). For 
the manner of deciding the diſpute, ſee THYRES; 
CYPERUS, in botany : A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants 


4 L and 


phalz. 


Cyperus. 
—— 
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Gyphon and in the natural method ranking under the 3d order, thage, whoſe name Cyprian afterwards took; and be- Cyprianus. 


| » Calamariz, The glumes are paleaccous, and imbricated tween whom there ever after ſubſiſted ſo cloſe a 
Cyprianus. towards each fide ; the corolla is wanting, and there is friendſhip, that Cæcilius at his death committed to Cy- 


one naked iced, There are 20 ſpecies ; the only ret ark- 
able are the round and the long ſweet cyperus. The 
former is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and grows by 
the ſides of rivulets, ditches, and the like. The root 
is knotty, wrapped round with fibrous {trings not eaſy 
to break, of a brown colour without and grey within ; 
of a plcaſant ſcent, eſpecially when freſn and well dried; 
the leaves arc green, and reſemble thoſe of the reed 
and leck. The latter, commonly called Eugliſh or 
Flemiſh cyperus, grows in the water, and along banks 
and river tides, Its root is as thick as an olive, full 
of little knots or ſpecks, of an oblong figure, grey 
colour, ſweet and ſomewhat ſharp taſte, and almoſt 
Without ſmell whenit is newly taken out of the ground. 


The roots of both plants are eſteemed cordial, diure- 


tic, and cephalic, reſiſters of poiſons, and expcllers of 
wind. 
glovers. 
CYPHON, in antiquity, a kind of puniſhment uſed 
by the Athenians, It was a coller watic of wood; ſo 


called becauſe it conſtrained the criminal who had this 


puniſhment inflicted on him to bow down his head. 

_ CYPHONISM, Cyrnoxi5Mus, from yvew, Which 

has various ſignifications ; derived from xugee, crooxed:; 

a kind of torture or puniſhment in ule among the an- 

cients, | 
The learned are at a loſs to determine what it was, 


Some will have it to be that mentioned by St Jerom in 


his Life of Paul the Hermit, chap, 2. which conſiſted 
in ſmearing the body over with honey, and thus ex- 
poſiug the perſon, with his hands ticd, to the warm 
lun, to invite the flies and other vermin to perſecute 
him. | 

CYPRAA, or GowW-IIE, in zoolopy,.a genus of 
inſects belonging to the order of vermes teſtacca. It 
is an animal of the limax or ſnail kind; the mell is one 


involuted, ſubovated, obtuſe, {mooth valve. The aper- 


tare on cach ſide is lincar, longitudinal, and tecthed, 


There are 44 ſpecies, diitinguiſhed by the form of 


their ſhells. The pediculus, or common gowric, is re- 
preſented on Plate CLIV. . | 

This genus is called rea penerea from its be- 
ing peculiarly dedicated to Venus; who is ſaid to have 
endowed a ſhell of this genus with the powers of a re- 
mora, ſo as to impede the courſe of the ſhip which was 
ſent by Periander tyrant of Corinth with orders to ca- 


ſtrate the young nobility of Corcyra. 


CYPRESS. See CupREsSsus - | 
CYPRIANUS (Thaſcius-Cæcilius), a principal fa- 
ther of the Chriſtian church, was born at Carthage in 


Africa, at the latter end of the ſecond or begining of 


the third century. We know nothing more of his pa- 
rents than that they were heathens; and he himſelf 
continued ſuch till the laſt 12 years of his life. He 
applied himſelf early to the ſtudy of oratory ; and 
ſome of the ancients, particularly Lactantius, inform 


us, that he taught rhetoric in Carthage with the high- 


eſt applauſe. Cyprian's converſion is fixed by Pear- 
ſon to the year 246 ; and was at Carthage, where, as 
St Terome obſerves, he had often employed his rhe- 
toric in the defence of paganiſm, It was brought 
about by one Cæcilius, a prieſt of the Church of Car- 


Long cyperus is much uſed by perfumers and prieſt a few months aſter. 


' ſobriety, 


prian the care of his family. Cyprian was alſo a 
marricd man himſelf ; but as ſoon as he was convert» 
ed to the faith, he reſolved upon a ſtaic of continence 
which was thought a high degree of piety, as not be- 
ing yet become general. Being now a Chriſtian, he 
was to give the uſual proof of the ſincerity of his con- 
verſion ; and that was by writing agaiuſt paganiſm 
and in defence of Chriſtianity, With this view he 
compoſed his picce De Gratia. Dei, “ or concerning 
the grace of God, which he addreſſed to Donatus. 
It is a work of the ſame nature with the A pologetic 
of 1ertulian, and the Octayius of Minutius Felix. He 
next compoſed a piece De Idolorum Vanitate, or“ up- 
on the yanity of idols.” Cyprian's behaviour, both 
before and after his baptiſm, was fo bighly pleaſing 
to the biſhop of Carthage, that he ordained him a 
It was rather irregular to 
ordain a man thus in his very noviciate ; but Cyprian 
was ſo extraordinary a perſon, and thought capable 
of doing ſuch ſingular ſervice to the church, that it 
{cemed allowable in this caſe to diſpenſe a little with 
the form and diſcipline of it. For beſides his known 
talents as a ſecular man, he had acquired a hiph re- 
putation of ſanctity ſince his converſion; having not 
only ſeparated himſelf from his wife, as we have ob- 


ſerved before, which in thoſe days was thought an ex- 


traordinary act of piety, but alſo conſigned over all 
his goods to the poor, and given himſelf up entirely 
to the things of God. It was on this account no doubt, 
too, that when the biſhop of Carthage died the year 
atter, that is in the year 249, none was judged fo 
proper to ſucceed him as Cyprian. The quiet and re- 
pole which the Chriſtians had enjoyed during the laſt 
40 years, had, it ſeems, greatly corrupted their man- 
ners; and therefore Cyprian's firſt care, after his ad- 
vancement to the bifhopric, was to correct diſorders 
and reform abuſcs. Luxury was prevalent among 


them; and many of their women were not ſo ſtrict 


as they ſhould be, eſpecially in the article of dreſs. 
This occaſioned him to draw up his piece De habitu 
virginum, or © concerning the dreſs of young wo- 
men ;” in which, beſides what he ſays on that parti- 
cular head, he inculcates many leſſons of modeſty and 
In the year 249, the emperor Decius be- 
gan to iſſue out very ſevere edicts againſt the Chri- 
ſtians, which particularly affected thoſe upon the coaſt 
of Africa; and in the beginning of 250, the heathens 
in the circus and amphitheatre of Carthage, iniiſted 
loudly upon Cyprian's being thrown to the lions : a 


common method of deſtroying the primitive Chriſti- 


ans. Cyprian upon this withdrew from his church at 
Carthage, and fled into retirement, to avoid the fury 
of the perſecutions. He wrote in the place of his re- 
treat, pious and inſtructive letters to thoſe who had 
been his hearers; and alſo to the ſibellatici, a name 
by which thoſe puſillanimous Chriſtians were called, 
who procured certificates of the heathen magiſtrates, 
to ſhow that they had complied with the emperor's or- 
ders in ſacrificing to idols. At his return to Carthage 
he had ſeveral councils on the repentance of thoſe who 
had fallen during this perſecution, and other points of 
diſcipline ; he oppoſed the ſchemes of Navatus and 

| Ts Novatianus ; 
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martyr in the preſecution of Valerian and Gallienns, in 


258. Cyprian wrote 81 letters, and ſeveral treatiſes. 


The beſt edition of his works are thoſe of Pamelius in 
1568; of Rigaltius in 1648; and of Oxford in 1682. 
His works have alſo been tranſlated iuto Engliſh by 
Dr Marſhall. We | 


CYPRINUS, in ichthyology ; a genus of fiſnes, be- 


longing to the order of abdominales. The mouth 1s 
toothleſs; there are three rays in the gill : the body 
is ſmooth and white; and the belly-fins have frequently 
nine rays. There are 31 ſpecies, principally diſtin- 


guiſhed by the number of rays in the vent-fin, The 


molt remarkable are. 

1. The carpio, or carp. This was introduced into 
England about the year 1514, by Leonard Maſchal, to 
whom we are alſo indebted for that excellent apple the 
pepin. Ruſſia wants theſe fiſh at this day. Sweden has 
them only in the ponds of people of faſyion. They 
_ chiefly abound in rivers and lakes of Poliſh Pruſſia, 


where they are ſometimes taken of a vaſt ſize, They 


are there a great article of commerce, and ſent in well- 
boats to Sweden and Ruſſia. The merchants purchaſe 
them out of the waters, of the nobleſſe of the country, 
who draw a good reyenue from this article. The an- 
cients do not ſeparate the carp from the ſea-fiſh. They 
are ſometimes found in the harbour of Dantzic between 
the town and a place called Hela. | 
Carp are very long-lived. Geſner brings an in- 
ſtance of one that was near 100 years old, They 
grow alſo to a very great ſize; ſome authors ſpeak 
of carp weighing 200 pounds weight, and five feet in 
length. The carp is a prodigions breeder ; its quan- 
tity of roc has been ſometimes found ſo great, that 
when taken out and weighed againſt the fiſh itſelf, the 
former has been found to preponderate, From the 
ſpawn of this fiſh, caviare is made for the Jews, who 
hold the ſturgeon in abhorrence. The carp is ex- 
tremely cunning, and on that account is ſometimes ſty- 
led the river-fox, They will ſometimes leap over the 
nets and eſcape that way ; at other times they will im- 
merſe themſclves ſo deep in the mud as to let the net 
paſs over them. They are alſo very ſhy in taking a 
bait ; yet at the ſpawning- time they are ſo ſimple as to 
ſuffer themſelves to be tickled, handled, and caught by 
any body that will attempt it. This fith is apt to mix 
its milt with the roe of other fiſh ; from which is pro- 
duced a ſpurious breed, as has been obſerved in the off- 
ſpring of the carp and tench, which bore the greateſt 
reſem"lance to the firſt. The ſame has alſo been oh- 
ſerved of the carp and bream.  _ 
In Poliſh Pruſſia, and many other parts of Germany, 
the ſale of carp conſtitutes a part of the revenne of the 
nobility and gentry : ſo that the proper management 
of that fiſh is reduced to a kind of ſyſtem, founded on 
the experience of ſeveral generations. Of the me- 
thods there praiſed, we have an account in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions for 1771, art. 37. communica- 
ted by Mr J. Reinhold-Forſter: who ſays, he has ſcen 
carp treated and maintained according to thoſe me- 
thods, „above a yard long, and of 25 pounds weight ;*? 
but had no opportunity of aſcertaining their age. In 
the pond, however, at Charlottenburg (he adds), a 
palace belonging to the king of Pruſſia, I ſaw more 
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Cyprinus, Novatianus ; and contended for the rebaptiſing of thoſe 
——— who had been baptiſed by heretics. At laſt he died a 


natural treatment. 


N 


than two or three hundred carp, between two and Cyprinus 
three feet long; and I was told by the keeper they 


were between 50 and 60 years ſtanding. They were 
tame, and came to the ſhore in order to be fed; they 
ſwallowed with eaſe a piece of white bread of the 
ſize of half a halfpenny roll.” Mr Forſter, in this pa- 
per, alſo vouches a moſt extraordinary circumſtance, 


namely, the poſſibility of the carp's not only living for 


a conſiderable time out of water, but of its growing 
fat in its new element. The author has ſeen the ex- 
periment ſucceſsfully tried, and attended to the whole 
proceſs, in a nobleman's houſe where he then reſided, 
in the priacipality of Anhalt-Deſſau, The fiſh being 
taken out of the water, is wrapped up in a large quan- 
tity of wet moſs, ſpread on a piece of net, which is 
then gathered into a purſe ; in ſuch a manner, how- 
ever, as to allow him room to breathe, The net is 
then plunged into water, and hung up to the cicling 
of a cellar. At firſt the dipping mult be repeated e- 
very three or four hours; but afterwards the carp 
need only to be plunged into the water once in about: 
{1x or ſeven: hours. Bread ſoaked in milk is firſt gi- 
ven him in ſmall quantities. In a ſhort time, the fiſh. 
will bear more, and grow fat under this ſeemingly un- 
Mr Daines Barrington, ina note, 
confirms a part of the preceding account, by mention- 
ing the practice of a certain fiſhmonger near Clarcmar- 
ker, who, in the winter, frequently expoſes a buſhel at 
leaſt of carpand tench, for ſale, in the ſame dry veſſel, 
ſor ſix or ſeven hours; many of which are not ſold, and 
yet continue in health, though breathing nothing but 
air, during the time abovementioned, for ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively, | - 
2. The barbus, or barbel, is ſo extremely coarſe as 
to be overlooked by the ancients till the time of the 
poet Auſonjus, who gives it no great character. They 


frequent the (till and deep parts of rivers, aud live in 


ſociety, rooting like ſwine with their noſcs in the ſoft. 


banks. It is fo tame as to ſuffer itſelf to be taken by 


the hand; and people have been known to take num- 
bers by diving for them. In ſummer they move a» 
bout during night in ſearch of food ; but towards au- 
tumn, and during winter, confine themſelves to the 
deepeſt holes. The barbel is about the length of three 
feet, and will weigh 18 pounds; the belly white; the 
dorſal fin is armed with a remarkable ſtrong ſpine, 
ſharply ſerrated, with which it can inflict a very ſe- 
vere and dangerous wound on the incautious handler, 
and even do much damage to nets, They are the 
worſt and coarſeſt of freſh- water fiſh, and ſeldom eaten 


but by the poorer ſort of people, who ſometimes boil 


them With a bit of bacon to give them a reliſh. Their 
roe is very noxions, affecting thoſe who unwarily eat 


of it with a nauſea, vomiting, purging, and a flight 


ſwelling. 

2. The tinca, or tench, was treated with the ſame 
diſreſpect by the ancients as the barbel; but is now 
in much more repute, It has by ſome been called the 
thy ſician of the fiſh; and its ſlime has been ſaid to be 


of ſo healing a nature, that the wounded fiſhes apply 


it as a ſtyptic. In Britain it is reckoned a whole- 
ſome and delicious food ; but the Germans are of a dif- 
ferent opinion, By way of contempt they call it the 
ſhoemaker. Geſner even ſays, that it is inſipid and un- 
wholeſome. It does not commonly excred four or five 
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Cypriaus- pounds in weight, though ſome have been known to of the carp kind, though he cannot determine 


the Cyprinus 
weightcn or twenty, They love ſtill waters, and are ſpecies to which they belong. They 


have a greater 


rarely found in rivers : they are very fooliſh and caſily 
caught. The tench is thick and ſhort in proportion 
to its length. The colour of the back is duſky ; the 
dorſal and ventral fins of the ſame colour ; the head, 
ſides, and belly, of a greeniſh caſt, moſt beautifully 
mixed with gold, which is in its greateſt ſplendor When 
the fiſh is in the bighelt ſcaſon. | 

4. The gudgeon is generally found in gentle ſtreams, 
and is of a ſmall ſize, the largeſt not excecding half a 
pound weight. 1 hey bite cagerly ; and are alcmbled 
by raking the bed of the river: to this ſpot they im- 
mediately crowd in ihoals, in cxpectaiion of food, 

5, The braina, or bream, is an 1wnabi:ant of lakes, 
or the deep parts of {till rivers. It is a fiſh that is 
very little eltcerned, being extremely inſtpid. 

6. The rutilus, or roach, is a common fith, found in 
many of the deep 11} rivers of England. They are 
gregarious, keeping in large ſhoals. It has never 


cen known to cxcc five pounds in Weight. 

7. The lcuciſcus, or dace, like the roach is gregari- 

ous, haunts the ſame places, is a great breeder, very 
lively, and during ſummet is very fond of frolicking 
near the ſurface of the water. It never cxcecds the 
weight of a pound and an half: the ſcales are ſmaller 
than thoſe of the roach, 
8. The cephalus, or chub, is a very coarſe fiſh and 
full of bones. It frequents the deep holes of rivers ; 
and in ſummer commonly lies on the furface beneath 
the ſhade of ſome tree or buih., It is very timid, tink- 
ing to the bottom on the leait alarm, cven at tne pal- 
ling of a ſhadow; but they will foou reſume their 
former ſituation. It feeds on Worms, caterpitiars, 
graſhoppers, aid other colcopterous iulcets that bap- 
pen to fall into the water: and it will even feed 
on cray-fiſh. It will riſc to a fly. 
have been Known to weigh cight or nine pounds, 

9. The albarnus, or bleak. Theſe fiſh are very com- 
mon in many of the rivers in England, and keep toge- 
ther in large ſhoals. At certain ſcalous they ſeem to be 
in great agonies : they tumble about near che ſurface of 
the water, and arc incapable of ſwimming far from the 
place: bat in about two hours they recover and diſ- 
appear, Fiſh thus affected, the Thames fiſhermen call 
mad leaks, They ſcem to be troubled with a ſpecies 
of gordiut, or hair-worm, which torments them fo, 
that they riſe to the ſurtaceand then dic. The bleak 
ſeldom exceeds five or lix inches in length. Artificial 
pearls are made with the ſcals of this fiſh, and pro- 
bably alſo with thoſe of the dace, They are beat in- 
to a fine powter, then diluted with water, and intro- 
duced into a thin glaſs bubble, which is afterwards 
filled with wax. The French were the inventors of this 
art. During the month of July there appear in the 
Thames, ncar Blackwall and Greenwich, innumer— 
able multitudes of {mall fiſh, known to the Londoners 
by the name of wht? bait, They are eſteemed very 
delicious when fried with fine flour, and occaſion, du- 
ring the ſeaſon, a vaſt reſort of the lower order of epi- 
cures to the taverns at the places where they are taken 
at, There are various ſuppoſitions concerning theſe 
fiſhes, all of which terminate in reckoning them the 


fry of ſome other fiſh, Mr Pennant thinks they are 
. 


Somceſot this kind 


imilarity to the bleak than to any other, but he thinks 

they cannot be the young fry of this ſpecies; becauſe 
the bleak is found in many of the Britiſh ſtreams, but 
the white bait only in the Thames. The uſual length 
of this fith is only two inches. 

10. The auratus, or golden fiſh, a ſmall fiſh dome- 
ſticated by the Chineſe, and generally kept for orna- 
ment by zreat people in their courts and gardens. They 
breed them in finall ponds made for the purpoſe, in 
baſons, and even in porcelain veſſels. This fiſh is no 
larger than our pilchard. The male is of a bright 
red colour from the top of the head to the middle of 
the body: the reſt is of a gold-colour ; but it is ſs 
bright and ſplendid, that the fineſt gilding, according 
to F. le Comte, cannot approach it. The femalc is 
White: but its tail aud halt of its body reſemble the 
luſtre of ilver. F. du Halde, however, obſerves, that 
a red and white colour are not always the diſtinguiſh- 
ing marks of the male and female; but that the fe- 
males are knowu by ſeveral white ſpots which are ſcen 
round the orificcs that ſerve them as orgaus of hear- 
ing, and the imalcs, by having theſe iputs much bright- 
cr. Gold- hi are light and lively; they love to {port 
on the ſurface of the water, ſoon become familiariſed, 
and may even be accuſtomed to come and receive their 
food on ſounding a {mall rattle, 


loud noiſe, ſuch as that of thunder or cannons ; a 
ſtrong ſmell, a violent ſhaking of the veſfel, or à {ingle 
touch, will oft-times deſtroy them. Theſe fili live 
with little nouriſhment ; thoſe ſmall worms which are 
engendered in the water, or the earthy particles that 
are mixed with it, are ſufficient for their food, The 
Chineſe, however, take care, from time to timc, to 
throw into the baſons and reſervoirs where they are 
kept ſmall balls of paſte, which they are very fond of 
when diſſolved ; they give them allo lean pork dried 
in the ſun and reduced to a fine and delicate powder, 
and ſometimes ſnails ; the lime which theſe inſects 
leave at the botzom of the veſſel is a great delicacy for 
them, and they eagerly haſten to feed on it. In win- 
ter they are removed from the court to a warm chan - 
ber, where they are kept generally ſhut vp in a por- 
celain veſſel. During that ſeaſon they receive no non— 
riſhment ; however, in ſpring, when they are carried 
back to their former baſon, they ſport and play with 
the ſame ſtrength and livelineſs as they did the pre- 
ceding year, 5 

In warm countries theſe fiſh multiply faſt, provided 
care be taken to collect their ſpawn, which floats on 
the water, and which they almoſt entirely devour. 
This ſpawn is put into à particular veſſel expoſed to 
the ſun, and preſerved there until vivified by the heat: 
gold-fiſh, however, ſeldom multiply when they are kept 
in cloſe vaſes, becauſe they are then tov much con- 
fined. In order to render them fruitful, they muſt be 
put into reſervoirs of conſiderable depth in ſome places 
at leaſt, and which are conſtantly ſupplied with freſh 
water. At a certain time of the year, a prodigious 
number of barks may he ſeen in the great river Tang- 


{ſe-ktang, which go thither to purchaſe the ſpawn of theſe 


filb. 


Great care is neceſ- Grofer's 
ſary to preſerve them; for they are extremely deli- Deſcription 
cate, and ſenſible of the leaſt injuries of the air: a 9 China. 


S* 


Gyprinus fiſh. Towards the month of May, the neighbouring in- 


habitants ſhutup the river in ſeveral places with mats and 


Cyprus. hurdles, which occupy an extent of almoſt nine or ten 
leagues; and they leave only a ſpace in the middle ſuf- 


ficient for the paſſage of barks. The ſpawn of the fiſh, 
which the Chineſe can diſtinguiſh at firſt fight, al- 
though a ſtranger could perceive no traces of it in the 
water, is ſtopped by theſe hurdles. "Lhe water mixed 
with ſpawn is then drawn up, and after it has been put 
into large veſſels, it is fold to merchants, who tranſport 
it afterwards to every part of the empitg. This water 
is ſold by meaſure, and purchaſed by thoſe who are 
deſirous of ſtocking their ponds and reſervoirs with fiſh, 

Notwithſtanding the tenderneſs of theſe tiſh even in 
their native climate, they are now naturalized in Bri- 
tain, where they even breed. They were firſt intro- 
duccd into England about the year 1691; but were not 
geacrally known till 1723, when a great number 
were brought over, and preſented firit to Sir Matthew 
Dekker, and by him circulated round the neighbour- 
hood of London, from wiiclce they have becu diſtri- 
buted to moſt parts of the country. . 

Nothing can be more amuling than a glaſs bowl 
containing ſuch ſiſhes ; the double refractious of the 


glaſs and water repreſent them, when moving, in a 


ſhifting and changeable variety of dimenſions, thades, 
and colours; while the two mediums, alliſted by the 
concavo convex ſhape of the veſſel, maguify and diſtort 
them vaſtly: not to mention that the introduction of 
another clement aud its inhabitants into our parlours 


engages the fancy in a very agreeable manner. Some 
people exhibit this ſort of fiſh ia a very fancitul way ; 
for they cauſe a glaſs bowl to be blown with a 


large hollow ſpace within that does not communicate 
with it, In this cavity they put a bird occaſionally ; 


fo that you may ſce a goldfinch or 4 linnet hopping 


as it were in the midſt of the water, and the tithes 
{wimming in a circle round it. The mple exhibition 
of the ſiches is agrecable aud plcaſant; but in fo com- 


plicated a way becomes Whimſical and unnatural, aud 


liable to the objection due to him. 
ui variare cupit rem prodigialiler unam. 

CYPRAiPEDIUM, the LaDv's sI ER, in botany : 
A genus of the diandria order, belonging w the þy- 
nandria claſs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 7th order, Orchidee, The nectari- 
um is ventricole, inflated, and hollow. There are 
three ſpecies : of which only one, viz, the calceolus 
is a native of Britain, It grows in rough ground in 


different parts of the illand. The other ſpecies are na- 


tives of America. None of them are eallly propaga- 


ted in gardens, and therefore muſt be tranſplanted 


from thoſe places where they are natives. 

CYPRUS, an i!land firuatcd in the Levant, or moſt 
caſterly part of the Mediterranean ſea, between 33 
and 36 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 30 and 34 
of north latitude. In ancient times this iſland was 
known by the name of Acamis, Ceraſtis, Aſpalia, 
Amathas, Macaria, Cryptos, Colinia, Sphecia, Paphia 
Salaminia Wroſa, and Cyprus. The etymologics of 
theſe names are ncither very caſily found, nor are they 
of much importance. The name by which it was moſt 
generally know" is that of Cyprus, ſaid to be derived 
from £ypros, the name of a ſhrub or tree with which 


the ifland abounded ; ſuppoſed to be the cypreſs. 
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mitte to him about 204 years before Chriſt, 


r 


Cyprus, according 10 Eratoſthenes, was firſt diſee- Cyprus 


vered by the Phœnicians, two or three generations be- 
fore the days of Aſterius and Minos kings of Crete ; 
that is, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's computation, 
2006 years before the Chriſtian era. It was at that 
time ſo full of wood that it could not be tilled, and 
the Phoeniciaus firſt cut down that wocd for melting 
copper, with which the iſland abounded ; and after- 
wards, When they began to fail without fear on the 
Mediterrangan, that is, after the Trojan war, they 
built great natives of the wood produced on the iſland. 
Joſephus, however, informs us, that the deſcendants 
of Ciitim, the ion of Javan, and grandſon of Japhat, 


were the original inhabitants of Cyprus. Accordin 
to his account, Cittiin, ſceing his brother Tarſhiſh ſct- 


tled in Cilicia where he built the city of Tarſus, ſet- 
tled with his tollowers in this oppoſite iſland ; and ci- 
ther he or his deiccndants laid the foundations of the 
city of Gatiuz:, Which, according to Ptoulciny, was the 
mott ancient in the ifland. As Cyprus was too nar- 
row to Contain the great numbers Who attended him, 
he left here as maiy as might ſerve io people the 
country, and with the reſt pailed over into Macedon, 
The illand of Cyprus was divided among ſeveral 
petty kings till the time of Cyrus the Great. He ſub- 
dued them all; but left cach in poſieſſion of his King= 
dom, obliged them only to pay him au annual tribute, 
and to ſend ſupplics of men, money, and ſhips, when 
required, The Cyprian princes lived thus ſubject to 
the Perſians till the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes, when 
they attempted to ſhake off the yoke, but with bad ſuc- 
ceſs; their forces being entirely defeated, and them- 
ieives again obliged to ſubmit. They made another 
more ſucceſsful attempt about the year before Chriſt 
357; but, however, could never totally free them- 
ſcives from their ſubjection, It is very probable that 
they ſubnitited to Alexander the Great, though hiſto» 
rians are leut as to that event, On the death of the 


Maccdonian conqucror, the dominion of Cyprus was 


diſputed by Antigonus and Ptolemy the fon of Lagus. 
At laſt Antigonus prevailed, and the whole ifland ſub- 
He and 
his for Lemetrios kept polle lion of it for 11 years, 
When it was recovered by Piolemy, and quictly poſ- 
{cited by him and his deſcendauts ili 58 years betore 
Chriſt, when it was moſt unjuſtly ſcized by the Ro- 
mans, In the time of Auguſtus, it began to be rank- 
ed among the proconſular provinces, aud to be govern- 
cd by magiſtrates ſent thither by the ſenate, In the 
year 648 it was conquered by the Saracens ; but reco- 
vered by the Romans in 957. They held it, however, 
but for à very ſhort time, and the barbarians kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of it till the time of the croiſades. It was then 
reduced by the crojſaders :. and Richard I. of England 


gave it to the princes of the Luſignan family, who 


held 1t till the year 1570. They divided it into 12 
provinces, in each of which was e capital city from 
which the province was denominated. So conſider- 
able was the iſland at this time, that beſides the cities 
abovementioned, and others of leſs note, it contain- 
ed 800 villages. In 1570 it was taken by the Turks, 
and though it hath ever ſince continued under their 
tyrannical yoke, is ſtill ſo conſiderable as to be govern- 
ed by a beglerbeg, and ſeven ſangiacs under him. 
The air in this iſland is for the moſt part very un- 
| | wholeſome, 


C YR 


— cellent fertile clay; and would produce all the neceſ- 
ſarics of life in abundance, if properly cultivated. 
There are but few ſprings or rivers in this iſland ; ſo 
that when the rains do not fa'l plentifully at the uſual 
ſcaſons, the inhabitants are much diſtreſſed by the 
ſcarcity of water. By reaſon of the uncultivated ſtate of 
the country, they are allo greatly infeſted with poiſon- 
_ ous reptiles of various kinds. Ihe people are extreme- 
ly ignorant and Jaſcivious, as indeed they are rcmark- 
ed to have been from the remoteſt antiquity. Anci- 


ently the worſhip of Venus was eſtabliſhed in this iſland, 


whence her title among the poets of the Cyprian queen ; 
and ſuch an inclination had the inhabitants to become 
the votarics of this goddeſs, both in theory and prac- 
tice, that the young women uſed to proſtitute them- 


ſclves in her temple in order to raiſe themſelves por- 


tions, Nor are their ſucceſſors faid.to be much better 
at this day. The exports of the iſland are ſilks, oil, 
cotton, wine, ſalt, and turpentine : the imports are 
French and Venetian broad cloths ; and ſometimes a 


few bales of Engliſh manufacture, cutlery wares, ſu- 


 Kiights of Crervs, an order inſtituted by Guy de 
Luſignan, titular king of Jeruſalem, to whom Richard]. 


of England, after conquering this iſland, made over 


his right. | 

CYRANO (Bergerac), a French author, born in 
Gaſcony, about the year 1620, He firſt entered 1nto 

the ariny, where his natural courage enyaged him fre- 
_ quently in duels in the quality of a ſecond ; which, 
with other raſh actions, procured him the title of the 
Iuterpid. But the little proſpect he ſaw of prefer— 
ment -made him renounce the trade of war for the 
exerciſe of wit. His comic hiſtories of the ſtates and 
empires in the ſan and moon, ſhow him well acquaint- 
ed with the Carteſian philoſophy, and to have a lively 
imagination, Lord Orrery claſſes him with Swift for 
his tarn of humour, which he ſays the latter adopted 
and purſued, 1 5 
CYRENAICA, an ancient kingdom of Africa, cor- 
reſponding to the preſent kingdom and deſert of Barca 

and Tripoli. It was originally inhabited by a number 
of barbarous nations diſtering little from great gangs of 
robbers. Afterwards ſome colonies from Greece ſet- 
- tled here, and Cyrenaica became ſo powerful a ſtate, 
that it waged war with Egypt and Carthage, often 
with ſucceſs. In the time of Darins Hyſtaſpes, Arce- 
ſilans, the reigning prince in Cyrenaica, was driven 
from the throne ; on which his mother Pheretima ap- 
plied for aſſiſtance to the king of Cyprus. Her ſon af- 
terwards returning to Barca, the chief city of Cyrene, 
Was there aſlaſſinated, together with his father-in-law. 
Pheretima finding herfelf diſappointed by the king of 
Cyprus, applied to Darius Hyſtaſpes, and by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Perſians reduced Barca, Here {he beha- 
ved with the urmoſt cruelty, cauſing all thoſe who 
had been concerned in her ſoa's death to be impaled, 
and the breaſts of their wives to be cut off and af- 
fixcd near them, She is ſaid to have been afterwards 
devoured by worms; which was looked upon as a di- 
vine judgment for her exceſſive cruelty, The pri- 
ſoners in the mean time were ſent to Darius, who ſet- 
tled them in a diſtrict of Bactria, from them called 
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Cyrans, wholeſome, on account of the many fens and marſhes 
Cyrenaica. with which the country abounds. The ſoil is an ex- 


CYR 
Barca. 
free till the time of Alexander the Great, who con- 
quered it along with Egypt. Soon after his death the 
inhabitants recovered their liberty ; but were in a ſhort 
time reduced by Ptolemy king of Egypt. Under theſe 
kings it remained till Ptolemy Phyſcon made it over to 
his baſtard ſon Apian, who in the 658th ycar of Rome 
left it by willto the Romans, The ſenate permitted all 
the citics to be governed by their own laws ; and this 


iramediately filled the country with tyrants, thoſe who 


were moſt potent in every city or diſtri endeayour- 
ing to aſſumeithe ſoyercignty of it. Thus the kingdom 
was thrown into great confuſion ; but Lucullus in a 
good meaſure reſtored the public tranquillity on his 
coming thither during the ſirſt Mithridatic war. It was 
found impoſlible, however, totally to ſuppreſs theſe 


diſturbances till the country was reduced to the form 


of a Roman province, which happened about 20 years 
after the death of Apian, and 76 before Chriſt. Upon 
a revolt, the city of Cyrene was ruined by the Romans ; 
but they afterwards rebuilt it. 
fell to the Arabs ; and then to the Turks, who are the 
preſent malters of it, 

_ CYRENAICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, ſo 


In proceſs of time it 


Cyrenaica, however, ſeems to have remained Cyrenaicy 


Cyrill. 


called from their founder Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a dil- 


ciple of Socrates. | 
The great principle of their doArine was, that the 


ſupreme good of man in this life is pleaſure ; whereby 
they not only meant a privation of pain, and a tran- 


quillity of mind, but an aſſemblage of all mental and 


ſenſual pleaſurcs, particularly the laſt, 1 


Cicero makes frequent mention of Ariſtippus's ſchcol; 
and ſpeaks of it as yielding debauchees. Threc diſciples 
of Ariitippus, after his death, divided the ſect into 
three branches; under which diviſion it languiſhed 
and ſank ; the firſt called the FZ2geſtac ſchool ; the ſe- 


cond the Annicerian ; and the third the Theodoran ; 


from the names of their authors. 


CYRE#NE (anc, geog.), the capital of Cyrenaica, 
and one of the cities called Feutapolis, diſtant from 


Apollonia its ſea-port, 10 miles, ſituated on a plain, 
of the form of a table, according to Stiabo. A colony 
of the Thereans. Though they were deſcendants of 
the Lacedemonians, yet they differed from them in 
their turn of mind or diſpoſition, applying themſelves 
to philoſophy ; and hence aroſe the Cyrenaic ſect, at 
the head of which was Ariſtippus, who placed all hap- 
pineſs in pleaſure. The Cyreneans were a people 
much given to aurigation, or the uſe of the charict, 
from their excellent breed of horſcs, (Pindar, Epho- 
rus, Straho, | 15 | 
CYRIL (St) biſhop 
mus in 350. 
of expoſing to ſale the treaſures of the church, and ap- 
plying the money to the ſupport of the poor during a 
great famine, Under Julian he was reſtored to his 


of Jeruſalem, ſucceeded Maxi- 


ſce, and was firmly eſtabliſned to all his old honours 


and dignities under Theodoſius; in which he conti- 
nued unmoleſted to his death in 286. The remains 
of this tather conſiſt only of 23 catecheſes, and one let- 
ter to the emperor Conſtantius, | 

CyRILT. (St) patriarch of Alexandria, ſucceeded 
Theophilus, his uncle, in 412. Scarce was he inſtal- 
led, when he began to exert his authority with preat 


vigour ; he drove the Novstians and Jews from Alex-" 


andria, 


He was afterwards depoſed for the crime 


Cyrus. 


thrown into priſon. 
aud gained a complete victory over Neſtorius, who in 


C VR 
andria, permitting their wealth and ſynagogues to be 
taken from them. This procceding highly diſpleaſcd 
Oreſtes, the governor of the city, whoſaw that if the bi- 


ſhop's authority was not ſoon ſuppreſſed it might grow 
too ſtrong for that of the magiſtrate. Upon which a 


kind of civil war broke out between Oreſtes and the 


biſhop ; many tumults were raiſed, and ſome battles 
fought in the very {treets of Alexandria. St Cyrill alſo 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt Neſtorius bi- 
ſhop of Coaſtantinople, who, in ſome of his homilies, 
had aſſerted that the Virgin Mary ought not to be call- 
ed the mother of God. The diſpute at firſt proved 
unfayourable to Cyrill, whoſe opinion was not only 
condemned, but himſelf deprived of his biſhopric and 
But he was ſoon after releaſed, 


431 was depoſcd from his {ce of Conſtantinople. Cyrill 
returned to his ſee at Conſtantinople, where he died 
in 444. St Cyrill alſo wrote againſt Theodorus of 
Moplueſta, Diodorus of Tarſus, and Julian the apo- 


| ſtate, He compoſed commentaries on St John's goſpel, 


and wrote ſeveral other books. His works were pub- 
liſhed in Greck and Latin in 1638, in {1x volumes folio, 

CYRUS, the ſon of Cambyſes the Perſian, by Man- 
dane the danghter of Aſtyages king of the Medes. 
The two chief hiſtorians, who have written the life of 
Cyrus, are Herodotus and Xenophon ; but their ac- 
counts of him are different, in as much as the latter 
makes his father a king of Perſia, and the former a 
nicaner man. 
deaux obſerves, indeed contains narratives that are 
much more ſtrange and ſupriſing, and conſequently 
more diverting and apgrecable to the reader: and for 
this reaſon more have choſe to follow him than Xeno- 
phon. 5 „ | 7 

Herodotus informs us, that Aſtyages king of the 
Medes, dreamed, that a vine ſprung from the womb 


of his daughter Mandane, the branches whereof over- 


ſhadowed all Aſia ; whereupon having confulted the 
ſoothſayers, he was told that this dream portended the 
future power and greatneſs of a child who ſhould be 
born of his daughter ; and further, that the ſame child 
ſhould deprive him of his kingdom. Aſtyages, to pre- 
vent the accompliſhment of this prediction, jnitead of 


marrying his daughter to ſome powerful prince, gave 


her to Camby ſes a Perſian of mean condition, and one 
who had no great capacity for forming any important 
deſign, nor for ſupporting the ambition of his ſon, by 


his own riches and authority. Nor did Aſtyages ſtop 


here ; the apprehenſions he was under, leſt Mandane's 
ſon might perhaps find that aſſiſtance in his own con- 
rage, or ſome lucky circumſtances which his family 
was not able to ſupply him with, induced him to take 
a reſolution of diſpatching the child, if there ſnould be 


any. As ſoon, therefore, as he underſtood his daugh- 


ter was with child, he commanded one of his officers, 
whoſe name was Harpagus, to deſtroy the infant as 
ſoon as it came into the world. Harpagus, fearing 
the reſentment of Mandane, put the child into the 
hands of one who was the king's ſhepherd, in order to 
expoſe him. The ſhepherd's wife was ſo extremely 
touched with the beauty of Cyrus, that ſhe deſired her 
huſband rather to expoſe her own ſon, who was born 
ſome time before, and preſerve the young prince. Af- 
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The account of Herodotus, as Dr Pri- 


ſon Cyrus, marched againſt him, 


CYR 


ter this manner Cyrus was 
among the king's ſhepherds. 

One day, as the neighbouring children were at play 
together, Cyrus was choſen king ; and having puniſh- 
ed one of his little play-fellows with ſome ſeverity, for 
difobeying his commands, the child's parent complain- 
ed of Cyrus to Aſtyages. This prince ſent for young 
Cyrus, and obſerving ſomething great in his air, his 
manner and behaviour, together with a great reſem- 
blance of his daughter Mandane, he made particular 
inquiry into the matter, and diſcovered, that, in reality, 
Cyrus was no other than his grandſon. Harpagus, 
who was the inſtrument of preſerving him, was puniſh- 
ed with rhe death of his own ſon : however, Astyages 
believing that the royalty which the ſoothſayers had 
promiſed to the young prince, was only that which he 


had lately exerciſed among the ſhepherds children, trou- 


bled himſelf no more about it. Cyrus being grown up, 
Harpagus diſcloſed the whole ſccret of his birth to him, 
together with the manner wherein he had delivered 
him from the cruel refolution of his grandfather. He 
encouraged him to come into Media, and promiſed to 
furniſh him with forces in order to make him maſter 
of the country, and depoſe Aſtyages. Cyrus hearken- 
ed to theſe propoſitions, engaged the Perſians to take 
arms againſt the Medes, marched at the head of them 
to meet Aſtyages, defeated him, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Media. He carried on many other wars ; and at 
length ſat down before Babylon, which after a long 
ſiege he took. 
The relation of Cyrus's life from Xenophon is as 
follows: Aſtyages king of Media married his daugh- 


ter Mandane to Camby ſes king of Perſia, ſon to Achæ- 


menes king of the ſame nation. Cyrus was born at 
his father's court, and was educated with all the care 
his birth required, When he was about the age of 


12 years, his grandfather Aſtyages ſent for him to 


Media, together with his mother Mandane. Some 
time after, the king of Aſſyria's ſon having invaded 
Media, Aſtyages, with his ſon Cyaxares and his grand- 
| Cyrus diſtinguiſh» 
ed himſelf in this war, and defeated the Aſſyrians. 
Camby ſes afterwards recalled him, that he might have 
him near his own perſon ; and Aſtyages dying, his ſon 
Cyaxares, uncle by the mother's fide to Cyrus, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Kingdom of Media. TT 
Cyrus, at the age of 30 years, was, by his father 
Cambyſes, made general of the Perſian troops; and 
{ent at the head of 30,000 men to the aſſiſtance of his 
uncle Cyaxares, whom the king of Babylon with his 
allies the Cappadocians, Carians, Phrygians, Cilicians, 
and PaphJagonians, were preparing to attack. Cya- 
xares and Cyrus prevented them, by falling upon them 
and diſperſing them. Cyrus advanced as far as Baby- 
lon, and ſpread terror throughout the country. From 
this expedition he retired to his uncle, towards the 


frontiers of Armenia and Aſſyria, and was received by 


Cyaxares 11 the tent of the Aſſyrian king whom he had 


deteated, | 


After this, Cyrus carried the war into the countries 
beyond the river Halys, entered Cappadocia, and ſub- 
dued it entirely. From thence he marched againſt 
Croeſus king of Lydia, beat him in the firſt battle ; 
then beſieged him in Sardis bis capital; and after a 


ſiege 


preſerved and brought up Cyrus. 


Cyrus, 


Rn. 


the Aly rians. 


notes Alexander, run againſt, 


CYR 
ſic ge of fourteen days obliged him to ſurrender. See 
After this, Cyrus having alwott reduced 
all Alia, repailed the Enparates, aud made War upon 
He marched directly to Babylon, took 
it, and there prepared a palace for his uncle Cyaxares, 
whether he might retire, if at any time he had an in- 
clination to come to Babylon; for he was not then in 
the army. Aſter all theſe expeditions, Cyrus retari- 
ed to his father and mother into Perſia, where they 
were ſtill living ; and going ſome time after o his 
uncle Cyaxares into Media he married his couſin the 
only daughter and heireſs of all Cyaxarcs's dominions, 
and went with her to Babylon, froin whence he ſent 
men of the firit rank and quality to govern all the ſe- 
veral nations which he had conquered. He engaged 
again in ſcveral wars, and ſabdued all the nations 
which lic between Syria and the Red Sea, He died 
at the age of 70 years, after a reign of 30: but au- 
thors differ very mach concerning the manner of his 
death, Herodotus, Jaſtin, and Valerius Maximus re- 
late, that he died in the war againſt the Scythians; 
and that falling into an ambuſh which queen Tomyris 
had laid for him, ſhe ordered his head to be cut off, 
and caſt into a vellel full of blood, ſaying, © T hou haſt 
always thirſted after human blood, now glut thyſelf 
with it.” Diodorus the Silician ſays, that he was ta- 
ken in an engagement and hanged. Cteſias allures us, 
that he dicd of a wonnd which he received in his 
thigh : but by Xenophon's account he died pcaceably 
in his bed, amidſt his triends and ſervants ; and certain 
it is, that in Alcxander's time his monument was 
ſhown at Paſagarda in Perſia, | 

From all this, it is eaſy to conclude that we are but 
imperfectly acquainted with the hiſtory of this great 


prince, the founder of the Perſian, and deftroyer of the. 


Chaldzan empire. We learn fewer particulars of it 
ſrom ſcripture, but then they are more certain tha! 
any that we have produced, Daniel (viii. 3—20 ). 
in the famons vition wherein God ſhowed him the rum 
of ſeveral great emperors, which were to precede the 
birth of the Mefſiah, repreſents Cyrus to us unger the 
idea of © a ram, Which had two horns: and the two 
horns were high, but the one was higher than the 
other, and the higher came up laſt. This ram puthed 
weſtward, and northward, and fonthward, ſo thgt no 
beaſts might ſtand before him; neither was their any 
that could deliver out of his hand, but he did ac- 
cording to his will, and became great.” The ram's 
two horns ſignify the two empires which Cyrus re— 
united in his perſon ; that of the Medes, and that of 
the Perſians. The laſt was greater and more powers 
ful than the empire of the Medes: or otherwiſc, theſe 
two horns ſignify the two branches of Cyrus's ſuccet- 
ſors. His fon Cambyles dying, the empire was tranſ— 


| ferred to Darius the fon of Hyſtaſpes, and was conti- 


nued down to Darius Codomanans, who, as Calmet 
thinks, is the great horn which the he-goat, that de- 
In chap vii. 5. Daniel 
compares Cyrus to a bear, with three ribs in che mouth 
of it, to which it was ſaid, „ Ariſe, devour much 
fleſh,” Cyrus ſucceeded his father Cambyſes in the 
kingdom of Perlia, and Darins the Mede, by Xeno- 
phon called Cyaxares, and Aſtyages ii the apocryphal 
chapter (xili. 1.) of Daniel, in the Kingdom of the 
Medes and empire of Babylon. He was monarch of 
| 5 
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all the Eaſt; or as he ſpeaks (2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 22, Cyrus. 
and EZr. i. 1. 2.) ot all the carth, when he per 


ralhneſs proved his ruin. 


victorious in the field without a commander. 


CYR 


miticd the Jews to return into their own country, in 
the year of the world 3466, beiore Jeſus Chriſt 538. 
The enemics of the Hebrews, making uſe of this 


prince's affection to his own rejigion, prevailed with 


him to put a ſtop by his orders ts the building of 
the temple at Jeruialem; (Ezr. iv. 5.) The pro- 
phets frequently ſorciold the coming of Cyrus; and 
Iaiah (IV. 28.) has been fo particular as to declare 
his name 200 years before he was born. Joſephus 
(Antiq. I. II. c. 2) ſays, that the Jews of Babylon 
Howed this pallage of the prophet to Cyrus; and that 
this prince, in the edict which he granted them for 
their return, acknowledged that he received the empire 
of the world from the God of Ifracl; and that the 
ſame God had deſcribed him by name in the writings 
of the prophets, and forctold that he ſhould build a 
temple co him at Jeruſalem. Cyrus is pointed out in 


ſcripture under the name of the righicous man and 


the mepherd of Ifracl, (Iſaiah xli. 2. 10. xIvi. 11. and 
xliv. 28.) Notwithſtaudiag this, God fays of him, 
(Ha. xlv. 5.) „I pirded tnce, though thou haſt not 
known mc.“ And Jeremiah calls Cyrus and his people, 
who overthrew the Baby loniſh empire, thieves and rob- 
bers. The taking of Babylon by Cyrus is clearly ſet 
down by the prophets, and may be ſcen under the ar- 
ticles BABYLON and BELSHAZZAR., Archbiſhop Uſher 
fizes the birth of Cyrus to the year of the world 
34c5; his firſt year at Babylon to 3466, and his 
death to 3475. Ilie caſtern people will have it, that 


Cyrus by the mother's tide was deſcended from ſome 


ot the Hebrew prophets; as alſo that his wife was a 
Jew, winci is the reaſon (ſay they), that this prince 
to attached himſelf io the Jews, to whom he was fo 
nearly allied. | „ | 
Cyaus II. was the younger fon of Darius Nothus, 
and the brother of Artaxcrxcs. He was ſent by his 
father at the age of 16 to ailiſt the Lacedemonians 
againſt Athens. Artaxerxes ſuccecded to the throne 
at the death of Nothus; and Cyrus, Who was of an 
aſpiring foul, attempted 10 aflaſſinate bim. He was 
diſcovered, and had been puniſhed with death, had not 
his mother Paryfatis {aved him from the hands of the 
exccutioners by her tears and intreatics. This cireum- 
(tance did not in the leaſt check the ambition of Cy- 
rus: he was appointed over Lydia and the ſca-coaſts, 
where he ſccretly fomented rebellion and levied troops 
under various pretences. At laſt he took the field 
wich an army of 100,009 barbarians, and 13, 
Grechs under the command of Clearchus. Artaxer- 
xs met him with 900,000 men near Cunaxa. The 
battle was long and bloody; and Cyrus might have 
perhaps obtained the victory, had not his uncommon. 
It is ſaid that the two royal 
brothers met in perſon, and their engagement ended 
in the death of Cyrus, 401 years before the Auguſtan 
age. Artaxerxes was 10 anxious of its being univer- 


fally reported that his brother had fallen by his hand, 


that he pat to death two of his ſubjects for boaſting 
that they had killed Cyrus. The Greeks who were 
engaged in the expedition, obtained much glory in the 
battle ; and after the death of Cyrus, they remained 


They 
were not diſcouraged though at the diſtance of above 


600 


690 leagues from their country, and ſurrounded on 
every fide by a powerful enemy. They unanimoully 


Cytiſus- united in the election of commanders, and traverſed all 
—— Ala, in ſpite of the continual attacks of the Perſians; 


and nothing is more truly celebrated in aucicnt hiſtory 
than the bold retreat of the ten thouſand, The joor- 
ney that they made from the place of their firſt embar- 
kation till their return has been calculated at 1155 
leagues performed in the ſpace of 15 months, including 
all the time which was devoted to take reſt and refreſh- 
ment. This retreat has been celebrated by Xenophon, 
who was one of their leaders, and among the friends 
an ſapporters of Cyrus. 

CYST, the bag or 4unic including all incyſted tu- 
mors, as the ſcirrhus, atheroma, ſtcotoma, melice- 
res, Ke. ej : | 

CYSTIC, in anatomy, a name given to two arte- 
ries and two. veias. | 

CysTic DUCT. Sce ANATOMY, no 97. 

CYTHERA, orum, (anc. geog.) an itland oppoſite 
to Mallca a promontory, and to golz a town of La- 
conica; with a cognominal town, which has an cx- 
cellent port called Scandea. The ifland was facred 
to Venus, with a very ancient temple of that goddeſs 
exhibited in arinoar at Cythera, as in Cyprus. Now 
Cerigo. 6 
CYTHEREA, in mythology, the ſurname of Ve- 
nus, ſo called from Cytheræ an iſland, where ſhe had a 
temple eſteemed the moſt ancient in Greece, and on 
the ſhores of which ſhe was believed to be borne by the 
ZLephyrs, ſurrounded by the Loves, the Tritons, and 
Nereides, reclining in a languiſhing poſture in a ſea- 
fell. They give the name of Cytheriades to the 
Graces which attended her on the ſhore without quit- 
ting her, except on thoſe occaſions when ſhe rather 
choſe to be waited on by the Pleaſures, 

CYTINUS, in botany : A genus of the dodecan- 


dria order, belonging to the gynandria claſs of plants; 


and in the natural method ranking under the 11th or- 
der, Sarmentaceꝶ. The calyx is quadrifid, ſuperior ; 
there is no corolla; the antheræ are 16, and ſeſlile; 
the fruit an octolocular polyſpermous berry. i 

CYTISUS, TREE TREFOL:s. : A genus of the decals 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 32d or- 
der, Papil/jonacze, The calyx is bilabiated, with the 
upper lip bifid ; inferior, tridentate ; the legumen at- 
tenuated at the baſe. There are 11 ſpecies; of which 


the moſt remarkable are, 1. The laburnum, or large 


deciduous cytiſus, hath a large upright tree-ſtem, 
branching into a fall-ſpreading head, 20 or 30 feet 
high, having ſmooth greeniſh branches, oblong oval 
entire leaves, growing by threes on long lender foot- 
ſtalks; and from the ſides of all the branches nume- 
rous yellow flowers collected into long ſpikes, hanging 
looſely downward, and appearing in May. 2. The 
ſeſſilifolias, often called cytiſus ſecundaus cluſti, have a 
lo ſhrubby ſtein dividing into numerous erect brown- 
ih branches, forming a buſhy head five or fix fret 
high, garniſhed with ſmall oval leaves growing by 
threes; ſome on very ſhort foot-ſtaiks, others fitting 
cloſe ; and bright yellow flowers in ſhort erect ſpikes 
at theends of the branches, appraring in June. 3. The 
nigricans grows with a ſhirt ſhrabby tem, dividing 
jow into many erect ſlender branches, forming a buſliy 
Vor. V. 
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head for our five fect high, with oblong, oval, trifo- 
liate leaves, and yellow flowers, terminating all the 


branches ia upright ſpikes, appearing in July, 4. The. 


hirſatus, or hairy evergreen Neapolitan cytiſus, riſes 
with an upright thrubvy grey ſtem, ſending out mauy 
crect greeniſh hairy branches, forming a fine head ſix 
or eighi feet high, cloſely garniſhed with ſmall hairy 
trifoliated leaves on ſhort footſtalks, and yellow flow- 
ers from the ſides of the branches in ſhort pendulous 
ſpikes, appearing in June. 5. The Auſtriacus, Au- 


ſtrian, or Tartarian evergreen eytiſus, hath a ſlirubly 


Cxtiſas 


Cyzicums 
—— 


ſtem, dividing low into many greeniſh branches, form- 


ing a buy head three or four feet high, having ſmooth 
whitiſh-pgreen leaves, and bright yellow flowers in cloſe 
umbellate heads at the ends of the branches, having a 
cluſter of leaves under each head. Theſe flowers ap- 
pear in May, 

Culture, &c. All the ſorts are hardy, and will pro- 
ſper in any common foil and expoſure: though, as the 
hirſutus is ſometimes affected by ſevere froſt, it mould 
have a dry ſoil, and a ſomewhat ſheltered ſituation. 
They may all be propagated by ſeeds or cuttings, and 
all the culture they rcquire in the nurſcry is to have 
the ground kept clear from weeds, and dug annually 
between the rows, Though they are generally cou- 
ſidered only as ornamental ſhrubs, yet the firſt ſpecies, 
if originally trained to a ſtem, and ſuffered to fland, 
will grow to the ſize of pretty large timber trees, 
They grow naturally on the Alps, the mountains of 
Dauphine, and the highlands of Scotland ; and the 


timber being very hard, and taking a fine poliſh, is 


frequently uled for making chairs, tables, bed-ſteads, 
and other furniture; and is ſaid to equal the fineſt ma- 
hogony in beauty. A ſpecics of cytiſus, called by 
Linnæus cy1i/is cajan, is known in the Weſt Indies, 
where it is a native, by the name of the pigeon-pea, 


from the ſceds being the common food for theſe birds 


in that part of the world. Theſe ſceds are alſo ſome» 
times uſed as food for the human ſpecies ; and as they 
are of a very binding quality, afford a wholeſome nou- 
riſhment during the wet ſeaſon, when dyſenteries are 
ſo frequent, 


CYZICENS, CyzICENA , among thoancient Greeks, 


were a ſort of magnificent banqueting-houſes, always 
looking towards the north, and uſually opening upon 
gardens. 


They had their name from Cyzicus, a city very con- 


ſiderable for the grandeur of its buildings; ſituated in 
an iſland of Myſia, bearing the ſame name. 
CYZICUM, or Cyzicus (anc. geog.), one of the 


nobleſt cities of the Hither Aſia; fituated in a cogno- 


minal iſland of the Propontis, on the coaſt of Myſia; 
joincd to the continent by two bridges (Strabo); the 


firſt by Alexander: the city, a colony of the Mile- 


ſians (Pliny), Rendered famous by the fiege of Mi- 
thridates, which was raiſed by Lucullus. — The inhabi- 
tants were made a free people by the Romans, but for- 
ſeit<d their freedom under Tiberius. 
with a citadel and walls round it; had a port aud 
marble towers; and three magazines, one for arms, 
another ſor warlike engines, and a third for corn. 
Cyziceni, the people; noted by the ancients for their 
timidity and effeminacy: hence the proverb in Zeno- 
dotus and others, Tiuctura ſyzenica, applied to perſons 


guilty of an indecency through fear: but Stateres Cy- 
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zictui, 


It was adorned 


C4 A 


Exack- ziceui, nummiCyzicni, denote things cxecated to per- 


thurn, 
Czar. 
— 1 


ſect ion. 
CLACKTHURN, a ſtrong town of Germany, in 
Auſtria, and near the frontiers of Hungary. It is ſeat- 


ed between the rivers Drave and Muhir. in E. Long. 


17. 19. N. Lat. 46. 24. | 
CZAR, a title of honour, aſſumed by the grand- 
dukes, or, as they are now ſtyled emperors of Ruſſia. 
The natives pronounce it f2ar, or zaar ; and this, by 
corruption (it has been fancied) from Cæſar © em- 
peror,” from ſome imagined relation to the Roman 
emperors, But this etymology does not ſeem correct, 
When the czar Peter formally required of the Enro- 
pean covrts an acknowledgement of his imperial titles, 
and that the appellation of Emperor ſhould never be 
omitted, there was preat difficulty made about it, 


eſpecially at the court of Vienna; which occaſioned 
him to produce the famous letter, written in the Ger- 
man tongue, from Maximilian I. emperor of Germany, 


to Vaſſili Ivanovitch, confirming a treaty of alliance 
offenſive and defenſive againſt Sigiſmond king of Po- 
land, In this difpatch, which 1s dated Auguſt the 
gth, 1514, and is ratified with the ſeal of the golden- 


bull, Maximilian addreſſes Vaſſili by calling him Kaser 


and Herrſcher aller Ruſſen ; © emperor aud ruler of all 
the Ruſſias.” But independently of this document, 
there could be no doubt that the foreign courts, in 
their intercourſe with that of Moſcow, ſtyled the ſo- 
vereigns indiſcriminately Great Duke, Czar, and Em- 
peror. With reſpect to England in particular, it is 


certain, that in Chancellor's Account of Ruſſia, ſo 


early as the middle of the 16th century, Ivan Vaſlitic- 


vitch II. is called Lord and Emperor of all Rufſia; and 


in the Enpliſh diſpatches, from the reign of Elizabeth 
10 that eee he is generally addreſſed under the 


ſame appellation. When the European powers, how- 


ever, ſtyled the tzar Emperor of Muſcovy, they by no 


means intended to give him a title ſimilar to that 
which was peculiar to the emperor of Germany ; but 
they beſtowed upon him that appellation as upon 
an Aſiatic ſovereign, in the ſame manner as we 
now ſay the emperors of China and Japan. When 
Peter, therefore, determined to aſſume the title of em- 
peror, he found no difficulty in proving that it had 
been conferred upon his predeceſſors by moſt of the 
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European powers; yet when be was deſirous of aſſix- Czaſſas 


: ry. 52 


CZ O 


ing to the term the European ſenſe, it was conſide red 
as an innovation, and was productive of more negoti- 
ations than would have beer. requiſite for the termi- 
nation of the moſt important ſtate affair. At the 
ſame time it occaſioned a curious controverſy among 
the learned, concerning the riſe and progreſs of the 
titles by which the monarchs of this country have been 
diſtinguihed. From their reſearches, it appeared that 


the early ſovercipns of Ruſſia were called great duke, 


and that Vaſſili Ivanovitch was probably the firſt who 
ſtyled himſelftzar, an expreſſion which in the Sclavoni- 
all language ſignifics Liu, and that his ſucceflors conti- 
nued to bear within their own dominions that title as the 


moſt honourable appellation, until Peter the Great firſt 


took that of Povelilel or emperor, After many delays 
and objections, the principal courts of Europe con- 


_ ſented, about the year 1722, to addreſs the ſovereign 


of Ruſſia with the title of emperor ; without prejudice, 
nevertheleſs, to the other crowned heads of Europe, 


CZASLAU, a town of Bohemia, and capital of a 
Here 1s the higheſt tower 


circle of the ſame name. 
in all Bohemia; and near this place the king of Pruſſia 
gained a victory over the Auſtrians in 1742. It 1s 
ſcated on the river Crudenka, in E. Long. 15. 33. 
N. Lat. 49. 50. | as 
CZENSTOKOW, a town of Poland in the palati- 
nate of Cracovia, with a fort, in which they keep a 
rich treaſure, called “ the treaſure of the virgin Ma- 


of a convent near it, that it is called the Loretio of 
Poland. The town is ſituated on the river in Warte, 
E. Long. 19. 15. N. Lat. 50. 48. 


CZERNIC, a town of Carniola, in Auftria, ſituated : 


in E. Long. 15. o. N. Lat. 46 12. It is remarkable 
for its lake ; for a particular deſcription of which ſee 


the article CIRCHNITZER. | 


CZERNIKOU, à conſiderable town of Muſcovy, 


and capita] of a duchy of the ſame name, with a caſtle. | 


It is ſeated on the river Dezna, in E. Long. 32. 13. 


N. Lat. 51. 20. | | | 
_ CZONGRODT, a town of Upper Hungary, and 


capital of a territory of the ſame name, at the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Teiſſe and Keres, 
57. N. Lat. 45. 50. 


The pilgrims flock hither ſo much for the ſake 


E. Long. 20. 


| 


Czon- 
grodt, 
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D A C D. 
THE fourth letter of the alphabet, and the 


: D, „ third conſonant. 
Dacca. Grammarians generally reckon D among the 


lingual letters, as ſuppoling the tongue to have the 


DAC 


three guincas: nor can they, but by dint of money, re- Pacca, 
licve themſelves from this oppreſſion. Dace. 

In this, as in all the other markets, the Europrans Ne 
treat with the Mooriſh brokers ſettled upon the ſpot, 


principal ſhare inthe pronunciation thereof; though the 
Abbot de Dangeau ſeems to have reaſon in making it 
a palate letter. 
brew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Greck, and Latin 
alphabets; in the five firſt of which languages it has 
the fame name, though ſomewhat differently ſpoke, 
e. g. in Hebrew and Chaldee Daleth, in Syriac Doleth, 
and in Greek Delta. 

The form of our D is the ſame with that of the La- 


tins, as appears from all the ancient medals and inſcrip- 


tions; and the Latin D is no other than the Greek a, 
rounded a little, by making it quicker and at two 


ſtrokes, The & of the Greeks, again, is borrowed from 
the ancient character of the Hebrew Daleth ; which 


form it ſtill retains, as is ſhown by the Jeſuit Souciat, 
in his Differtation on the Samaritan Medals. 
D is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying ve hundred; 
mY ch ariſcs hence, that, in the Gothic characters, the 
is half the M, which higniſies a thouſand. Hence 
the verſe, 
Litera D velut A quingentos ſigniſicabit. 


A daſh added a-top, D 
thouſand, 

Uſed as an abbreviation, it has various ſignifications: : 
thus D ſtands for Doctor ; as, M. D. for Doctor of 
Medicine: D. T. Doctor of Theology; D. D. im- 
plies Doctor of Divinity, or “ dono dedit;“ D. D. D. 
is uſcd for“ dat, dicat, dedicat ;*' and D. D. D. D. for 
« dignum Deo donum dedit.” 

DAB, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a ſpe- 
cies of PLEURONECTES. 

DABUL, a town of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indies, on 
the coaſt of Malabar, and to the ſouth of the gulf of 
Cambaye, on a navigable river. It was formerly very 
flourithing, but is now much decayed. It belongs to 
the Portupneſe, and its trade conſiſts principaily in pep- 
per and ſalt. E. Long. 73. 55. N. Lat. 17. 30. 

DACCA, a town ot Alia, in the kingdom of Ben- 
gal in the Laſt Indies, ſituated in E. Long. 89. 10. 
N. Lat. 24. 0. — The advantages of the ſituation of 
this place, and the fertility of the foil round it, have 
long fince made it the centre of an extenſive commerce, 
£ he courts of Delhi and Muxadavad are furniſhed from 
thence with the cortons wanted for their own con- 
ſumption. They cach of them maintain an agent on 
the ſpot to ſuperiuteud the manufacture of then; and 
he has an authority, independent of the magiſtrate, 
over the brokers, weavers, embroiderers, and all the 
workmen whoſe buſineſs has any relation to the object 
of his commiſſion. Theſe unhappy people are forbid- 
den, under pecuniary and corporal penalties, to ſell, to 
any perſon Whatever, a piece exceeding the value of 


The letter D 1s the fourth in the ho. | 


, denotes it to ſtand for five 


| buſhes near the waters. 


and appointed by the government. They likewiſe lend 
their name to the individuals of their own nation, as 
well as to Indians and Armenians living in their ſettle- 
ments, who, Without this precantion, would infallibly 
be plundered. The Moors themſelves, in their privaic 
tranſactions, ſoinetimes avail themſelves of the fame pre- 


tence, that they may pay only two, inſtead of five per 
A diſtinction is obſerved, in their contracts, be- 


cent, 
tween the cottous that are beſpoke and thoſe which the 
weaver ventures, in ſome places, to manufacture on his 
own account. The length, the number of threads, and 
the price, of the former are fixed: nothing further than 


the commiſſion for the latter is ſtipulated, becauſe it is 


impoſſible to enter into the ſame detail, Thoſe na- 
tions that make a point of having fine goods, take pro- 


per meaſures that they may be enabled to advance mo- 


ney to their workmen at the beginning of the year. 
The weavers, who in general have but little employ- 
ment at that time, perform their work with lefs hurry 
than in the months of October, November, and De- 


cember, when the demand is preſſing. 


Some of the cottons are delivered unbleached, and 
others half- bleached. 
cuſtom might be altered. It is very common to fee 
cottons that look very beautiful, go off in the bleach- 


ing. Perhaps the manufacturers and brokers foreſec 
how they will turn out; but the Europeans have not 


ſo exquiſite a touch, nor ſuch an experienced eye to 
diſcern this. It is a circumſtance peculiar to India, 


that cottons, of what kind ſoever they arc, can never 


be well bleached and prepared but in the place where 
they are manufactured. If they have the misfortune 


to get damage before they are ſhipped for Europe, 


they muſt be {ent back to the places from whence they 
came. 
DACE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of Cyprinvs. 
This fiſh is extremelycommon in the rivers in Britain, 
and gives the expert angler great diverſion. The dace 
Will bite at any fly; but he is more than ordinarily fond 


of the ſtone caddis, or May-fly, which is plentiful in the 


latter end of April and the whole month of Ma 
Great quantities of theſe may be gathered among « þ 
reeds of ſedges by the water- ſide; and on the hawthorn 
Theſe are a large and hand- 
ſome bait; but as they laſt only a ſmall part of the year 
in ſeaſon, recourſe is to be had to the ant- Hy. Of theſe 
the black ones ſound in large mole-hills or ant-hills 
are the beſt. Theſe may he kept alive a long time in a 
bottle, with a little of the carth of the hill, and ſome 
roots of graſs; and they are in ſeaſon throughcut the 
months of Tune, July, Auguſt, and September, The 
beſt {ſeaſon of all is when they ſwarm, which is in the 
4M 2 cud 


It were to be wiſhed that this 
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earth and graſs-roots in the vial ; though that js the 
molt convenient method with a ſmall parcel taken 
for one day's filhing. In warm weather this fifth very 
ſeldom refuſes a Hy at the top of the water; but 
at other times he maſt have the bait ſunk to within 
three inches of the bottom. The winter fiſhing for 
dace requires a very different bait : this is a white mag- 
got with a reddiſh head, which is the produce of the 
eggs of the beetle, and is turned up with the plough 
in great abundance, A parcel of theſe put in ay vet- 
#1, with the earth they were taken in, will Keep many 
months, and are an excellent bait, Small dace may be 
put into a 3 with freſh water; and there preier- 
ved alive for a long time, if the water is properly chan- 
ged. They have been obſcryed to cat nothing but the 
auimalcula of the water, "They will grow very tame 
by degrees, x | 

DACHAW, a town of Bavaria in Germany. It 1s 
pretty large, well built, and ſcated on a mountain, near 
the river Amber. Here the clector has a palace and 
fine gardens, E. Long. 11. 30. N. Lat. 38. 20. 

DACIA (anc. geog.), a country which Trajan, 
who reduced it to a province, joined to Mocha by an 
admirable bridge. This country lies extended between 
the Danube and the Carpathian mountains, from the 
river Tibiſcus, quite to the north bend of the Danube; 
ſo as to extend thence in a direct line to the mouth of 
the Danube and to the Euxine ; 
next the Carpates, terminated by the river Flieraſus, 
now the Pruth ; on the weſt by the Tibiſcus or Teiſs; 
compriling a part of Upper Hungary, all Tranſylvania 
and Walachia, and a part of Moldavia, Daci, the 
people; a name which Strabo takes to be the ſame 
with the Davi of Comedies: neighbours, on the weſt, 


to the Cetae; an appellation common alſo in Come- 


dics, Joſephus mentions a ſet of religious men among 
the Daci, whom he calls P///i, and compares with the 
Eileni ; of theſe Pliſti no other author makes any men- 
tion. Dacicus, the epithet ; aſſumed by fome em- 
perors, (Juvenal.) There was a Dacia Aurcliani, a 
part of Illyricum, which was divided into the eaſtern 
and weſtern ; Sirmium being the capital of the latter, 
and Sardica of the former. But this belongs to the 
lower ave. 


DACIER, (Andrew), born at Caſires in Upper 


Languedoc, 1651, had a great genius and inclinatien 
for learning, and fludied at Sanmur under Tannegui 


le Fevre, then engaged inthe inſtruction of his daugh- 
ter, who proved afterwards an honour to her ſex, This 


give riſe to that mutual tenderneſs which a marriage 
of 40 years could never weaken in them. The duke of 
Montauſier hearing of his merit, put him in the liſt of 
commentators for the uſe of the dauphin, and enga- 
gel him in an edition of Pompeius Feſtus, which he 
pabliſhed in 1681. His edition of Horace printed at 
Paris in 10 vols in 12mo, and his other works, raiſed 
him a great reputation. He was made a member of 
the any of inſcriptions in 1695. When the hi- 
ſtory of Louis XIV. by medals was finiſhed, he was 
choſen to preſent it to his majeſty ; who being inform- 


ed of the pains which he had taken in it, ſettled upon 


him a pention of 2000 livres, and appointed him keep- 
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pachaw end of july or begining of Auguſt ; and they may 
Dacier. be kept many months in a veiſcl waſhed out With a ſo- 
—— jutjon of honcy in water, even longer than with the 


on the nor:h-1ide. 


DAC 


er of the books of the King's cloſet in the Louvre. Daci 
„hei that polt Was united to that of library-keeper to Da 
the King, he was not only continucd in the privileges of 


his place daring life, but the ſurvivauce was granted to 
his witc, a ſayour of which there had been no inſtance 
beiore, But the death of Madam Dacier in 1720, ren- 
dered this graut, Which was fo honourable to her, in- 
cttectual. He died September 18. 1722, of an ulcer 
in thethroat, In his manners, ſentiments, and the whole 
of his conduct, he was a complete modcl of that ancient 
philolophy of which he was ſo great au admirer, and 
which he improved by the rules and principles of Chri- 
ſtiauity. | 

Dacitr (Anne), daughter of Tannegui le Fevre, 
profclior of Greek at Saumur in France, She carly 
ou ed a fine genius, which her father cultivated with 
great care and ſatisfaction. After her father's death 
the went to Paris, whither her fame had alrcady reach- 
ed; ſhe was then preparing an edition of Callimachus, 
which the publiihed in 1674. Having ſhown ſome 
ſhects of it to Mr Huet, preceptor to the dauphin, and 
to ſeveral other men of learning at the court, the work 
Was ſo highly admired, that the duke of Montauſier 
made a propoſal to her of publiſaing ſeveral Latin au- 
thors for the uſe of the dauphin. She rejected this pro- 
poſal at firſt, as a taſk to which ſhe was not cqual, 
But the duke inſiſted upon it; ſo that at laſt he gain- 
cd her conſent ; upon which ſhe undertook an edition 
of Florus, publiſhed in 1674, Her reputation being 
now ſpread over all Europe, Chriſtina queen of Swe— 
den ordered count Konigimark to make her a compli- 
ment in her name: upon which Mademoiſelle le Fevre 
ſent the queen a Latin letter, with her edition of Flo- 
rus : to which her majeſty wrote an obliging anſwer ; 
and not long after ſent her another letter, to perſuade 
her to abandon the Proteſtant religion, and made her 
conſiderable offers to ſettle at her court. In 1683 ſhe 


married Mr Dacicr ; and ſoon after declared her deſign 


to the duke of Montauſier and the biſhop of Meavx of 
reconciling herſclf to the church of Rome, which the 
had entertained for ſome time: but as Mr Dacier was 


not yet convinced of the reaſonableneſs of ſuch a 
change, they retired to Caſtres in 1684, where they 


had a ſmall eſtate, in order to examine the points of 
controverſy between the Proteſtants and the Roman 
Catholics. They at laſt determined in favour of the 
latter, and made their public abjuration in 1685, Afﬀ- 
ter this, the king gave both huſband and wife marks 
of his favour. In 1693, ſhe applicd herſelf tothe edu- 
cation of her ſon and danghter, who made a prodigi- 
ous progreſs : the {on died in 1694, and the daughter 
became a nun in the abbey of Longchamp. She had 
another daughter, who had united in her all the virtues 
and accompliſhments that could acorn the ſex ; but ſhe 
died at 18. Her mother has immortalized her me- 
mory in the preface to her tranſlation of the Iliad. 
Madam Dacier was in a very jnfirn {tate of health the 
two laſt years of her life: and died, after a very pain- 
ful fickneſs, Auguſt 27. 1720, aged 69. Sle was re- 
markable for her firmneſs, generelity, equality of tem- 
per, and piety. | 
DACTYL, dadz/us, a ſoot in the Latin and Greek 
poetry, conſiſting of a long ſyllable, foilowed by two 
ſhort ones: 25 carmire 
Some ſay it is deriycd from dazruio;, © a finger,” 
| Lecauſe 


Dactylus 


| 
Dactylic. 
— 


DA U 
becaaſe it is divided into three joints, the firſt of which 
is longer than the other two. 

The dactyl is faid to have been the invention of 
Dionyitus or Bacchus, who delivered oracles in this 
meaſure at Delphos, before Apollo. The Greeks call 
it . The dactyl and ſpondec are the moſt 
conſiderable of the poetical feet; as being the mea- 
ſures uſed in heroic verſe, by Homer, Virgil, &c. 
Thele two arc of equal time, but not equal motion, 
The ſpondec has an even, ſtrong, and ſteady pace, 
like a trot : the dactyl reſembles the nimbler ſtrokes 


of a gallop. 


DacryL.us was alſo a ſort of dance among the an- 
cicat Greeks, chiefly performed, Heſychius obſerves, 


by the athletæ. 


DacTty1.s alſo denote the fruit of the palm-tree, 
more uſually called dates, | 
' DACTYLI 1p#1; the Fingers of Mount Ida. 


Concerning theſe, Pagan theology and fable give very 


different accounts. 
to them, as thoſe who had nurſed aud brought up the 
god Jupiter; whence it appears, that they were the 
{ame as the Corybantes and Curetes, Nevertheleſs 


Strabo makes them different; and ſays, that the tradi- 


tion in Phrygia was, that “ Curetes and Corybantes 
were deſcended from the Dactyli Idzi : that there were 
originally an hundred men in the iſland, who were call- 
ed Dattyh I1zi; from whom ſprang nine Curetes, and 
cach of theſe nine produced ten men, as many as the 


fingers of a man's two hands; and that this gave the 


name to the anceſtors of the Dactyli Idzi.” He re- 


lates another opinion, which is, that there were but 


five Dactyli Idæi; who, according to Sophocles, were 


the inventors of iron : that theſe five brothers had five 


ſiſters, and that from this number they took the name 
of fingers of mount Ida, becauſe they were in number 
ten; and that they worked at the foot of this moun- 
tain, Diodorus Siculus reports the matter a little dif- 
ferently, He ſays & the firſt inhabitants of the iſland 


of Crete were the Dactyli Idzi, who had their reſi- 


dence on bunt Ida: that ſome faid they were an 
hundred ; others only five, in number equal to the fin- 
gers of a man's hand, whence they had the name of 
Dat#tyli: that they were magicians, and addicted to 
myſtical ceremonies : that Orphens was their diſciple, 
and carried their myſteries into Greece: that the Dac- 
tyli invented the uſe of iron and fire, and that they 
had been recompenſed with divine honours.”? 
Diomedes the Grammarian ſays, The Dactyli Idzi 
were prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele : called Idæi, becauſe 
that goddeſs was chiefly worſhipped on mount Ida in 
Phrygia; and Dactyli, becauſe that, to prevent Saturn 


from hearing the cries of infant Jupiter, whom Cybele 
had committed to their cuſtody, they uſed to ing cer- 


_ meaſure, 


tain verſes of their own invention, in the Dactylic 
See CURETEsS and CORYBANTES. 

DACTYLIC, ſomething that has a relation to 
dattyls. | | 

Auciently, there were daQylic as well as ſpondaic 
flutes, tibiæ datt;lice. The daGtylic ſlutes conſiſted of 
uncqual intervals; as the dactylic foot docs of uncqual 
meaſures. 

Dacrruic Verſes are hexameter verſes, ending in a 
dactyl inſtead of a ſpondee; as ſpondaic verſes are 


thoſe which haye a ſponcce in the fifth foot inſtead 


of a dactyl. 
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The Cretans paid divine worſhip 


D D 
An inſtance of a dactylic verſe we have in Virgil: 
Bis palriæ cecidere manus : quin protinus «nia 


Der legerent oculis 


AX. vi. 33. | 
DACTYLIOMANCY, DacrviiomanTtlia, a fort 


of divination performed by means of a ring, The 


word is compoſed of the Greek Jarrunicc © ring,” of 
Jax Tu hog 56 tinger,” and {have a 56 divination,” 
Dactyliomancy conſiſted principally in holding aring, 
ſuſpended by a tine thread, over a round table, on the 
edge whercof were made divers marks with the twen- 
ty four letters of the alphabet. 
or vibrating over the table, ſtopped over certain of the 
letters, Which, being joined together, compoſed the 
anſwer required. But the operation was preceded and 
accompanied by ſeveral ſuperſtitious ceremonies; ſor 
firſt the ring was to be conſecrated with a great deal 
of myltery : the perſon who held it was to be clad in 
linen garments to the very ſhoes ; his head was to be 


ſhaved all round; and in his hand he was to hold ver- 


vain. And before he proceeded on any thing, the 
gods were firſt to be appcaſed by a formulary of pray- 
ers, &c. Ammianus Marcellinus gives the proceſs at 
large in his 29th book. | | 
DACTYLIS, Cock's-rooT GRass: A genus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
4th order, Gramina; The calyx is bivalved and com- 
prefied, and the one valve longer than the other, 


carinated, or having the rachis prominent and ſharp. . 


There are two ſpecies, the. cynoluroides or {ſmooth 


cock's- foot graſs, and the glomeratus or rough cock's- 


foot graſs. Both are natives of Britain: the firſt 
grows in marſhy places, and the latter is common in 
meadows and paſture-grounds. This laſt is cat by 
horſes, ſheep, and goats; but refuſed by cows, 
DACTYLUS, in zoology, a name given by Pliny 
to the PHoOLAS. | 
DADUCELI, in antiquity, prieſts of Ceres. 


The ring in ſhaking, 


Dactylio. 
mancy . 


Dadala. 
— .·[——Wq 


That 


goddeſs having loſt her daughter Proſerpine, ſay my- 


thologiſts, began to make ſearch for her at the begin- 
ning of the nigit. In order to do this in the dark, 
the lighted a torch, and thus ſet forth on her travels 
throughout the world: for which rcafon it is that ſhe 
is always {een repreſented with a lighted torch in her 
hand, 
this pretended exploit, it became a cuſtom for the 


On this account, and in commemoration of 


prieſts, at the feaſts and ſacritices of the goddeſs, to 


run about in the temple, with torches after this man- 


ner; one of them took a liphted torch from off the 
altar, and holding it with his hand, ran with it to a cer- 
tain part of the tempie, where he pave it to another, 
ſaying to him, Tibi trads : this ſecond ran after the 


like manner to another part of the temple, and pave 
it to the third, and ſo of the reſt. From this cere- 


9. d. & torch-bearers;“ from Jes, „an unctuous reli» 


mony the prieſts became denominated daduchi, deduyu 


nous wood, as pine, fir, &c.”” whereof the ancients 


made torches ; and «x, Ihave, I hold.“ — The Athe- 


nians alſo pave the naine dedrchus io the high - prieſt of 


Hercules. 


DDALA, a mountain and city of Lycia, where 


Dzxtdalns was buried, according to Pliny.—Alſo two 


ſeſtivals in Bœotia, fo called; one of them, obſerved 
at Alalcomencs by the Platzans in a large grove, where 


they expoſed in the open air pieces of boiled fleſh, and 


carefully obſerved whether the crows that came to 


. 


z 


it 
f 
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Deda, prey upon them directed their flight. All the trees high, and he fell into that part of the ocean which Demey 


Daedalus. upon Which any of theſe birds alighted were imme- from him has been called the Icarian Sea, The father 
TE OM diatcly cut down, and with them ſtatucs were made, 


called Dagala, in houour of Daedalus, The other feſ- 
tival was of a more ſolemn kind, It was celebrated 
every CO years by all the cities of Bœotia, as a com- 
penſation tor the intermiſſion of the fmaller feſtivals 
for that number of years, during the exile of the Pla- 
taunus. Fourteen of the ſtatucs called Dædala were 
diſtributed by lot among the Platzans, Lebadæans, 
Coroncaus, Orchomeniaus, Theſpiais, Thebans, La- 
nagræans, and Chæroncaus, becauſe they had ctiected 
a reconciliation among the Platæans, and cauſcd them 
to be recalled from exile about the time that Thebes 
was reſtored by Caſſander the fon of Antipater. 
During this feſtival a woman in the habit of a bride- 
maid accompanied a ſtatue which was dreſſed in fe- 
male garments, on the banks of the Eurotes. This 
procellion was attended to the top of mount Cithzron 
by many of the Beeotians, who had places alligned 
them by lot, Here an altar of ſquare pieces of wood 
cemented together like ſtones was erected, and upon 


it were thrown large quantities of combuliivle nate» 


rials. Afterwards a bull was ſacriticed to Jupiter, and 
alt ox or heifer to Juno, by every one of the ci- 
tics of Bœotia, and by the moſt opulent that attend- 
cd. The pooreſt citizens offered ſinall cattle; and all 
theſe oblations, together with the Dxdala, were thrown 
into the common heap and ſet on fire, and totally redu— 
ced to aſhes. They originated in this: When Juno, 
after a quarrel with Jupiter, had retired to Eubcea, 
and refuſed to return to his bed, the god, anxious 
for her return, went to conſult Cithæron King of 
Platæa, to find ſome eflectual meaſure to break her 
obſtinacy. Citheron adviſed him to dreſs a ſtatue in 
woman's apparel, and carry it in a chariot, and pub- 
lickly to report it was Platæa the daughter of Aſopus, 
whom he was going to marry. The advice was fol- 
lowed ; and Juno, informed of her huſband's future mar- 
riage, repaired in haſte to meet the chariot, and was 


caſily united to him, when ſhe diſcovered the artful. 


incaſures he made uſe of to effect a reconciliation, 
DADALUS, au Athenian, fon of Eupalamus, de- 
ſcended from Erechtheus Ling of Athens. He was 
the moſt ingenious artiſt of his age; and to him we are 
_ indebted ſor the invention of the wedge, and many 


other mechanical inſtruments, and the ſails of ſhips. 


Fe made ſtatues which moved of themſclves, and ſcein- 
ed to be endowed with life. Talus his ſiſter's ſon 
promiſed to be as great as himſclf by the ingenuity of 
his inventions; and therefore from envy he threw 
him down from a window aud killed him. After the 
murder of this youth, Daedalus, with his ſon Icarus, 
fled from Athens to Crete, where Minos king of the 
country gave him a cordial reception, Daedalus made 
a famous labyrinth for Plinos, and aſſiſted Paſiphae 
the queen to gratity her unnatural palllon for a bull. 
For this action DxXdalus incurred the diſpleaſure of 
Minos, who ordered him to be confined in the laby- 
rinth which he had conſtructed. Here he made him- 
ſelf wings with feathers and wax, and carefully fitted 
them to his bedy and that of his ſon, who was the 
companion of his confinement, They took their flight 
in the air from Crete; but the hcat of the ſun melted 
the wax on th: wings of Tearus, whoſe flight was too 


by a proper management of his wings alighted at 
Cumæ, where he built a temple to Apollo, and thence 
direcicd bis courſe to Sicily, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Cocalus, who reigned over part of the coun- 
try, Fe left many monuments of his ingenuity in 


Sicily, which ſtill exiſted in the age of Diodorus Si- 
culus. 


He was diſpatched by Cocaius, who was afraid 
of the power of Minos, who had declared war againſt 
him becauſe he had given an aſylum to Dædalus. The 
flight of Dxdalus from Crete with wings is explain- 
ed by obſerving that he was the inventor of ſails, which 
in his age might paſs at a diſtance for wings. He lived 
1400 years before the Chriſtian cra, There were two 
ſtatuarics of the ſame name; one of Sicyon ſon of 
Patroclus ; the other a native of Bithynia. 

DAMON Aazyor, a name given by the ancicnts to 
certain ipirits or genii, which they ſay appeared to 
men, eicher to do them ſervice or to hurt them. | 
Ihe Greck word dale is derived (according to 
Plato, in his Cratylus, p. 398. ed. Serra, vol. i.) from 


dan h, knowing or intelligent; but according to 


others from J2:opes, to diſtribute,“ (ſce the Scholiaſt 
on Homer, II. i. ver. 222). Either of theſe deriva- 
tions agrees with the office aſcribed to dæmons by the 
ancient heathens, as the ſpirit intruſted with the in- 
ſpection and government of mankind. For, accor- 
ding to the philoſophers, C&nions held a middle rank 


berween the celeſtial gods and men on carth, and car- 


ricd on all intercourſe between them; conveying the 
addreſſes of men to the gods, and the divine bencfits 
to men. It was the opinion of many, that the ce- 


 leſtial divinities did not themſelves interpoſc in hu- 


man affairs, but committed the entire adminiſtration 
of the government of this lower world to theic ſubal- 
tern deities: Negue enim pro majeſlate detim caleſ. inm 


fuerit, has curare ; (Apulcius de deo Socratis, p. 677). 


Cuntta caleſtium voluntate, numine & aiuthoritute, [ed 
damonum obſequio, & opera, & miniſi eric fert arbitrau— 
dum eſt ; (Id. p. 675.) Hence they became the objects 
of divine worſhip. © If :dols are nahing,” ſays Celſus 
(apud Grigen con. Celſ. Vib, viii. p. 30 .), what harm 
cau there be to join in the public feſtivals? If they are 
dazmons, then it is certain that they are pods, in whom 
we arc to connde, and to whom we ſhould offer ſacri— 
fices and prayers, to render them propitious,*? 

Several of the hcathen philoſophers Held, that there 
were different kinds of dæmons; that ſome of them 
were ſpiritual ſubſtances of a more noble origin 
than the human race, and that others had once been 
men. | | „ 

But thoſe dæmons who were the more immediate 


objects of the eſtabliſhed worſhip amongſt the ancient 


nations were human ſpirits, ſuch as were believed to 
become qæmons or deitics after their departure from 
their bodies. Plutarch tcaches (Fit. Kcmul. p. 36. 
ed. Paris) © that according to a divine nature and ju— 
ſtice, the {ouls of virtnous men are advanced to the 
rank of dæmons; and that from dæn cus, if they are 
properly purifed, they are exaltcd into gods, not by 
any political inſtitutions, but according to right reaſon.” 
The ſame author ſays in another place (de I. & Orr. 
p- 361.), © that Iſis and Cſiris were, ſor their virtue, 


changed from good d mons into gods, as were Her- 


culcs 
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Dzmonizc. cules and Bacchus afterwards, receiving theunited ho- 


ours both of gods and demons.” Hetiod and other 
poets who have recorded the ancient hiſtory or tradi- 


ded, aflert, that the men of the golden age, who were 
ſappoſed to be very good, became dzmons after death, 
aud diſpenſers of good things to mankind. 

Though demon is often uſed in a general ſcuſe as 


fat? or fortune, or whatever elſe was regard as a god: 
yet thoſe dæ mons who were the more immediate ob- 
jets of divine worſhip amongſt the heathens were hu- 
man ſpirits; as is hoyn in Farmer on Miracles, 
chap. iii. ſect. 2. | 
The word demo is uſed indifferently in a good and 
in a bad ſeaſe, In the former ſenſe, it was very com- 
monly uſed among the ancient heathens. We mult 
not (ſays Menander) think any dæmon to be evil, 
*hartful to a good life, but every god to be good.“ 
Nevertheleſs, thoſe are certainly miſtaken who affi rm, 
that eon never ſigniſies an evil being till after the 
times of Chriſt, Pythagoras held demons who ſent 
diſeaſes to men and catile (Diogen, Laert. Vit, Py- 


 thagor. p. 514. ed. Amſtel.) Zalencus, in his preface 


an evil dæmon might be preſent with a man, to influ- 
ence him to injudice. The dæmons of Empedocles 
were cvil ſpirits, and exiles from heaven ; (Plutarch, 
IIe, r un den Jene Cee. And in bis life on Dion 
(p. 953) he ſays, It was the opinion of the ancients, 
that evil and miſchievous dæmons, out of envy and 
hatred to good men, oppole whatever they do.“ Scarce 


than this, iz, that as the departed ſouls of good men 
became good dæmons, ſo the departed fouls of bad 
men became evil dæ nons. Fe, 

It has been generally thought, that by demons we 
are to underſtand devils, in the Septuagint verſion of 
the Old Teſtament. Others think the word is in that 
verſion certainly applicd to the ghoſts of ſuch dead men 
as the hcathens deified, in Deut. XxX11. 17. Pf. cvi. 37. 
That eu- often bears the ſame meaning in the New 
Teſtament, and particularly in Acts xvii. 18. 1 Cor. x. 
21. 1 Tim. iv. 1, Rev. ix. 13. is ſhown at large by 
Mr Joſeph Mede (Works, p. 623, et ſeg.). That the 
word is applicd a/ways to human ſpirits in the New 
Teſtament, Mr Farmer has attempted to ſhow in his 
Eſlay on Demoniacs p. 208. et ſeg. As to the mean- 
ing of the word demon in the fathers of the Chriſtian 
church, it is uſed by them in the ſame ſenſe as it was 
by the heathen philoſophers, eſpecially the latter Pla- 
toniſts; that is ſometimes for departed human fpirits, 
and at other times for ſuch ſpirits as had never inha- 
bited human bodies. In the fathers, indeed, the word 
is more commonly taken in an evil ſenſe, than in the 
ancient philoſophers. Beſides the two forementioned 
kinds of demons, the fathers, as wellas the ancient phi- 
loſophers, held a third, 0/2. ſich as ſprang from the 
congrels of ſaperior beings with the daughters of men. 
In the theology of the fathers, theſe were the worſt 
kind of demons. . 

Different orders of dæmons had different Nations and 
employments aſſigned them by the ancients. Good 
demons were conſidered as the authors of good to 
mankind; evil dæmons brought innumerable cvils both 


1 


tious on which the public flith and worſhip were foun- others ſtimulated them to madneſs, 


equivalcut to a detty ; and is accordingly applied to 


to his Laws (apud Stobæum, Serm. 42.) ſuppoſes that 


did any opinion more generally prevail in ancient times 
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upon men and beaſts, Amongſt evil demons there Dæmoniac. 
was a great diſtinction with reipect to the offices aſ = —_w—= 
{ſigned them; ſome compelled men to wickeducis, 
Sce DEMONIAC. 

Much has been ſaid concerning the dæ mon of So— 
crates. He pretended to his friends and diſciples, and 
even declared to the world, that a friendiy {pirit, 
whom he called his damn, directed him how to act on 
every important occaſion in his life, and reſtraiucd him 
from imprudence of conduct. 

In contemplating the character of this great philo- 
ſopher, while we admire him as the nobleſt pattern 

of virtue and moral wiſdom that appeared in the hea- 

then world, we are naturally led to inquire, whether 
what he gave out concerning his demon were a trick 
of impoſture, or the reverie of a heated imagination, 

or a ſober and true account of a favour which heaven 
deſigned to confer on ſo extraordinary a man. 

To aſcertain in this caſe the ohject of our inqui— 
ries, is by no means ſo eaſy as the ſuperficial think- 
er may be apt to imagine. When we conſider the 
dignity of {ſentiment and ſimplicity of manners which 
Socrates diſplayed through the general tenor of his 
life, we cannot readily bring ourſtlyes to think that 
he could be capable of ſuch a trick of inipoſture. No— 
thing of the wildneſs of an enthuſiaſt appears in his 
character; the modeſty of his preteuſions, aud the 
reſpect which in his converſation and conduct he uni- 
forinly teſtified for the ordinary duties of ſocial life, 
{ufficiently prove that he was free from the influence 
of blind enthuſiaſm: we cannot infer, therefore, that, 
like the ajtronomer iu Railelas, he was deceived with 
reſpect to his dæ mon by an over-heated imagination. 
It is no leſs difficult to believe, that God would di- 
linguiſn an heathen in ſo eminent a manner, and yer 
leave him uninſtructed 1n the principles of true reli- 
gion. Sircly, if ever ſcepticiſm be reaſonable, it muſt 
be in ſuch matters as the preſent, ed Ok 

Yet, if it be ſtill infifled, that ſome one of theſe 
three notions concerning the demon of Socrates muſt 
be more probable than the others ; we would rather 
eſteem Socrates an enthutiaſt in this inſtance, than 
degrade him to the baſe character of an impoſtor, or 


ſuppoſe that a ſpiritual being actually revealed him- 


ſelf to the philoſopher, and condeſcended to become 

his conſtant attendant and counſe lor. People are of- 

ten under the influence of an over-heated imagination 

with regard ro ſome one thing, and cool and fober as 

to every thing elſe. 3 
DA MOTNIAC (from 4272077), a human being whoſe Definition. 

volition and other mental facultics are overpowered 

and reſtrained, and his body pofleſled and actuated, 

by ſome created ſpiritual being of ſuperior power, 2 
Such ſcems to be the determinate ſenſe of the word; Diſpute 

but it is diſputed whether any of mankind cver were concerning 

in this unfortunate condition. daæmoni- 
It is generally agreed, that neither good nor evil “““ 

ſpirits are known to exert ſuch authority at preſent 

over the human race: but in the ancient heathen 

world, and among the Jews, particularly in the days 

of our Saviour, evil ſpirits, at Jeaft, are thought by Notions of 

many to have been more troubleſome. the Grecks 
The Greeks and Romans imagined, that their dei- and Ro- 


ties, to reveal future events, frequently entered into mans con- 


the prophet or propheteſs who was conſulted, over- cerning 
| | po ered poſlſeſſio us. 
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Vr moniac. powered their facultics, aud nttered reſponſes with 


—— 


their organs of ſpeech. Apollo was believed to enter 
into the Pythonets, and 10 dictate the prophetic an- 
ſwers reccived by thoſe who conſulted her. Other 
oracles beſides that of Delphi were ſuppoſed to unfold 
faturity by the ſame machinery, And in various 
other caſcs, either malignant dæmous or benevolent 
deities were thought to enter into and to actuate 
humanbeings, The Lymphatici, the Cerriti, the Larvati, 
of the Romans, were all of this deſcription; and the 
Greeks, by the uſe of the word J2114991Zepumer, fhow that 
they referred to this cauſc the origin of madneſs, 
Among the ancient heathens, therefore, it appears to 


have been a generally received opinion, that ſuperior 


beings entered occationally into men, overpowered the 
ſacu}tics of their minds, and actuated their bodily or- 
gausz. They might imagine that this happened in in- 


{tances in which the effects were owing to the opera- 


tion of different cauſes ; but an opinion ſo gencraily 
prevalent had ſurely ſome plauſible foundation. 
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fas, and in the laying down of ſyſtems of doctrine, Dzmoniac, 
Should any ——— 


D A M 


we require different rules to be obſerved. 
perſon, in compliance with popular opinions, talk in 
ſerious language of the cxilicnce, diſpoſitions, decla- 


rations, and actions of a trace of beings whom he knew 


to be abſolutely fabulons, we ſurcly could not praiſe 
him for candid integrity: we mult ſuppoſe him io be 
either exulting in irony over the weak credulity of 
thoſe around him, or taking advantage of their weak- 
neſs, with the diſhoneſty and the ſelfiſn views of an 
impoſtor. And if he himſelf ſhould pretend to any 
connection with this imaginary ſyſtem of beings; and 
ſhould claim, in conſcquence of his connection with 
them, particular honours from his contemporarics; 
whatever might be the dignity of his character in all 
other reſpects, nobody could heſitate even for a mo- 
ment to brand him as an impoſtor of the baſeſt cha- 
racter, . | 

Precifely in this light muſt we regard the conduct 
of our Saviour 


4 aud his apoſtles, if the idea of dæ mo- 

Of the The Jews too, if we may traſt the ſacred writings niacal poſſeſſion were to be conſidered merely as a vul- 

Jews or Joſephus, appear to have believed in dæmoniacal gar error. They talked and acted as if they believed 
pofleflion. The caſe of Saul may be recollected as that evil ſpirits had actually entered into thoſe who 
one among many in which ſuperior created beings were brought to them as poſſeſſed wi. devils, and 
were belicved by the Jews to exert in this manner as if thoſe ſpirits were actually expelled by their au- 
their influence over human life, The general tenor thority out of the unhappy perſons whom they had 
of their hiſtory and language, and their doctrines cot» poſleiled. They expected, they demanded too, to 
cerning good and evil ſpirits, prove the opinion of dæ- have their profeſſions and declarations believed, in con- 
moniacal poſleſſion to have been well known and ge- ſequence of their performing ſuch mighty works, and 

- Uerally received among them. of | to be hononred as having thus triumphed over the , 
Of man- In the days of our Saviour, it would appear that powers of hell, The reality of dæmoniacal poſſeſſion Rezſona- 


kind in ge- 


dæmoniacal poſſeſſion was very frequent among the 
ral in the 


ews and the neighbouring nations, 


bleneſs of 


ſtands upon the ſame cvidence with the goſpel ſy ſtem in = 
| | this doc- 


days of our 


Many were the 
evil ſpirits whom Jeſus is related in the goſpels to 


general, | 


Neither is any thing abſurd or unreaſonable in trine. 


, cjected from patients that were brought unto him this doctrine. It does not appear to contradict thoſe 
az poſleſſed and tormented by thoſe malevolent dæ- ideas which the general appearances of nature and the 
11925, His apoſtles too, and the firſt Chriſtians, who ſeries of events ſuggeſt concerning the beneyolence 
were moſt alive and ſucceſsful in the propagation of and wiſdom of the Deity, and the counſeis by which 
Chriſtianity, appear to have often exerted the mira- he regulates the affairs of the univerſe. We often 
culous powers with which they were endowed on ſi- fancy ourſelves able to comprehend things to which 
milar o:caſions. The demons diſplayed a degree of our underſtanding is wholly inadequate : we perſuade 
knowledge and malevolence which ſufficiently diſtin- ourſelves, at times, that the whole extent of the works 
guifhed them from hitman beings : and the language of the Deity muſt be well known to us, and that his 
in which the demoniacs are mentioned, and the ac- deſigns muſt always be ſuch as we can fathom. We 
tions and ſentiments aſcribed to them in the New are then ready, whenever any difficulty ariſes to us, in 
Teſtament, ſhow that our Saviour and his apoſtles did conſidering the conduct of Providence, to model things 
not conſider the idea of dæmoniacal poſſeſſion as being according to our own ideas; to deny that the Diety 
merely a vulgar error concerning the origin ofa diſcaſe can poſſibly be the author of things which we cannot 
| or diſeaſcs.produced by natural cauſes. _ | reconcile ; and to aſſert, that he muſt act on every occa- 
Joins, p The more enlightened cannot always avoid the nſe ſion in a manner conſiſtent with our narrow views. 
Chriſtan 


of metaphorical modes of expreſſion ; which though 


This 1s the pride of reaſon ; and it ſeems to have ſug- 


his 3 founded upon error, yet have been fo eſtabliſhed in geſted the ſtrongeſt objections that have been at any 
nenne language by the influence of cuſtom, that they cannot time urged againſt the reality of dzmoniacal poſſeſ- 
believed 127 he” 6 a a : | 
demonia- be ſuddenly diſmiſſed, When we read in the book of ſion. But the Deity may ſurely connect one order of 
cal poſeſ- Joſhua, that the ſun on a certain occaſion ſtood ſtill, his creatures with another. We perceive mutual re- 
fionto be to allow that hero time to complete a victory; we lations and a beautiful connection io prevail through 


real, 


ealtly find an excuſe for the conduct of the ſacred hi- 
ſtorian, in accommodating his narrative to the popular 
ideas of the ſews concerning the relative motions of 
the hervenly- bodies. In all ſimilar inſtances, we do 
not complain much of the uſe of a ſingle phraſe, ori- 
ginzlly introduced by the prevalence of ſome gronnd- 


lets opinion, the faltity of which is well Known to the 


all that part of nature which falls within the ſphere 
of our obſervation. The inferior animals are con- 
need with mankind, and ſubjected to their autho— 
rity, not only in inſtances in which it is exerted for 
their advantage, but even where it is tyrannically abu- 
ſed to their deſtructiog. Among the evils to which 
mankind have been ſubjected, why might not their 


writer, | being liable to dazmoniacal poſſeſſion be one? While 
But in deſcriptions of charaters, inthe narration of the Supreme Being retains the ſovereignty of the 


A 


2 


univerſe, 
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-n'ae, univerſe, he may employ whatever agents he thinks 

— proper in the ee of his purpoſes: he may either 

commiſſion an angel or let looſe a devil; as well as 

bend the human will, or communicate auy particular 
impulſe to matter. 742 

All that revelation makes known, all that human 

reaſon can conjecture, concerning the exiſtence of va- 

rious orders of ſpiritual beings, good and bad, is 

perfectly conſiſtent with, and even favourable to, the 

doctrine of dæmoniacal poſſeſſion, It was generally 

believed through the ancient heathen world ; it was 

equally well known to the Jews, and equally reſpected 

by them ; it is mentioned in the New Teſtament 1n 


ſuch langnage, and ſuch narratives are related concern- 


ing it, that the goſpels cannot well be regarded in any 
ether light than as pieces of impoſture, and Jeſus 
Chriſt muſt be conſidered as a man who diſhoneſtly 
took advantage of the weakneſs and ignorance of his 


contemporaries, if this doctrine be nothing but a vulgar 
error ; it teaches nothing inconſiſtent with the general 


conduct of Providence; it is not the caution of philo- 
ſophy, but the pride of reaſon, that ſuggeſts objections 
3 agaiaſlt this doctrine. . 
Arguments Thoſe, again, who are unwilling to allow that angels 
of the An- or devils have ever intermeddled ſo much with the 
iidæmoni- concerns of human life, urge a number of ſpecious ar- 
aniſt - guments in oppoſition to theſe. 


The ES The Greeks and Romans of old, ſay they, did be- 
in which lieve in the reality of dzmoniacal poſſeſſion, They 


che Greeks ſuppoſed that ſpiritual beings did at times enter into 
and Ro- the ſons or daughters of men, and diſtinguiſh them- 
mans ſnp- ſelyes in that ſituation by capricious freaks, deeds of 
pates 1 wanton miſchief, or prophetic enunciations. But in 
rofſeſfion the inſtances in which they ſuppoſed this to happen, it 
was only is evident that no ſuch thing took place. Their ac- 
inſtances counts of the ſtate and conduct of thoſe perſons whom 
of madneſs, they believed to be poſſeſſed in this ſupernatural man- 
Ke. ner, ſhow plainly that what they aſcribed to the in- 
fluence of dæmons were merely the effects of natural 
_ diſeaſes. Whatever they relate concerning the /arvatz, 
the cerriti, and the /ymmphatici, ſhows that theſe were 
merely people diſordered in mind, in the ſame unfor- 
tunate ſituation with thoſe madmen and idiots and 
melancholy perſons whom we have among ourſelves. 
Feſtus deſcribes the Larvati as being furioſi et mente 

moti, Horace ſays, | | 

Hellade percuſſa, Marius cum precipitat ſe, 
| Cerritus fuit ? | | 
Plato,in his Simæus, lays, 1d ye Nour sQumTiTH LOTION NG 
erBecur, axnJous, Lucian deſcribes demoniacs as lunatic, 
and as ſtaring with their eyes, foaming at the mouth, 
and being ſpeechleſs, 

1 It appears {till more evidently, that all the perſons 
ee, ſpoken of as poſſeſſed with devils in the New Teſ- 
the Dzmo- tament, were either mad or epileptic, and preciſely 
niacs of the in the ſame condition with the madmen and epileptics 
New Teſ- of modern times, The Jews, among other reproaches 
mant. which they threw out againſt our Saviour, ſaid, He 
hath a devil, and is mad; why hear ye him? The ex- 
preſſions he hath a devil, and is mad, were certainly uſed 
on this occaſion as ſynonymous, With all their vi- 
rulence, they would not ſurely aſcribe to him at once 
two things that were inconſiſtent and contradictory. 
Thoſe who thought more favourably of the character 
of Jeſus, aſſerted concerning his diſcourſes, in reply to 
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his adverſaries, Theſe are noi the words of him that hath Damoniac 
ademon ; meaning, no doubt, that he ſpoke in a more ra- T*a 
tional manner than a madmau could be expected to ſpeak. 
The Jews appear to have aſcribed to the influence of 

æmons, not only that ſpecies of madneſs in which the 
patient is raving and furious, but alſo melancholy mad- 
neſs. Of John, who ſecluded himſelf from intercourſe 
with the world, and was diſtinguiſhed for abſtinence 
and acts of mortification, they ſaid, He hath a dæmon. 
The youth, whoſe father applied to Jeſns to free him 
from an evil ſpirit, deſcribing his unhappy condition 
in theſe words, Have mercy on my ſon, for he is lunatic 
and fore vexed with a demon ; for oft times he falleth inte 
the fire, and oft into the water, was plainly epileptic. 
Every thing indeed that is related in the New Teſta- 
ment concerning demoniacs, proves that they were 
people affected with ſuch natural diſeaſes as are far 
from being uncommon among mankind in the preſent 
age. When the ſymptoms of the diſorders cured by 
our Saviour and his apoſtles as caſcs of dzmoniacal 
poſſeſſion, correſpond ſo exactly with thoſe of diſeaſes 
well known as natural in the preſent age, it would be 
abſurd to impute them to a ſupernatural cauſe, It is 
mach more conſiſtent with common ſenſe and ſound 
philoſophy to ſuppoſe, that our Saviour and his apo» 
ſtles wiſely, and with that condeſcenſion to the weak- 
neſs and prejudices of thoſe with whom they converſed, 
which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed the character of the 
Author of our holy religion, and muſt always be a pro- 
minent feature in the character of the true Chriſtian, 
adopted the vulgar language in ſpeaking of thoſe unfor- 
tunate perſons who were groundleſsly imagined to be 
poſſeſſed with dæmons, though they well knew the 
notions which had given riſe to ſuch modes of ex- 
preſſion to be ill. founded, then to imagine that diſ- 
caſes, which ariſe at preſent from natural cauſes, were 
produced in days of old by the intervention of dæ- 
mons, or that evil ſpirits ſtill continue to enter into 
mankind in all caſes of madneſs, melancholy or epi- 
lepſy. | 9 5 

Beſides, it is by no means a ſufficient reaſon for 
receiving any doctrine as true, that it has been gene- 
rally received through the world. Error, like an epi- 
demical diſeaſe, is communicated from one to another. 

In certain circumſtances, too, the influence of imagi- 
nation predominates, and reſtrains the exertions of 
reaſon. Many falſe opinions have extended their in- 
fluence through a very wide circle, and maintained it 
long, On every ſuch occaſion as the preſent, there- 
fore, it becomes us to enquire, not ſo much how gene- 
rally any opinion has been received, or how long it 
has prevailed, as from what cauſes it has originated, 
and on what evidence it reſts, 

When we contemplate the frame of nature, we be- 
hold a grand and beautiful ſimplicity prevailing thro? __ 
the whole: Notwithſtanding its immenſe extent, and inferenes 
though it contains ſuch numberleſs diverſities of being; irom the 
yet the ſimpleſt machine conſtructed by human art analogy of 
does not diſplay eaſier ſimplicity, or an happier connec- nature* 
tion of parts, We may therefore venture to draw an 
inference, by analogy, from what is obſervable of the 
order of nature in general to the preſent caſe. To 
permit evil ſpirits to intermeddle with the concerns of 
human life, would be to break through that order which 


the Deity appears to have eſtabliſhed through his 
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works; it would be to introduce 2a degree of confu- 
ſion unworthy of the wiſdom of Divine Providence. 

Such are the molt rational arguments that have been 
urged on both ſides in this controverſy. Perhaps the 
dæmonianiſts have the ſtronger probabilities on their 
fide ; but we will not preſame to take upon ourſelves 
the office of arbitrators in the diſpute, 

DAMONIACS, in church-hiſtory, a branch of 
the Anabaptilts; whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet 18, that the 
devils Hul be ſaved at the end of the world. 

DAFFODIL, Sce NARcissus. 

D AGNO, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Albania, 
with a biſhop's ſce. It is the capital of the diſtrict of 
Ducagini, and is ſcated on the rivers Drino and Nero, 
ncar their confluence. It is 15 miles ſonth-ecaſt of Scu- 
E. Long. 19. 48. 
N. Lat. 42. O. 

DAG0, or Dacno, an ifland 1a the Baltic Sea, 
on the colt of Livonia, between the gulf of Finland 
and Ripa, Ir is of a triangular figure, and may be 
about 20 miles in circumference. It has nothing con- 
ſiderable but two caſties, called Dagger-wort and Faden. 
E. Long. 22 30. N. Lat. 58. 48. 

DAGON, the falſe god of Aſhdod®, or, as the 
Grecks call it, 4z4tnvs, He is commonly repreſented 
as a monſter, half man aud half fiſt; whence moſt 
learned men derive his name from the Hebrew dag, 
which ſignifies “ a fiſh,” Thoſe who make him to have 
been the inventor of bread-corn, derive his name from the 
Hebrew Dagan, Which ſigniſies ſrumentum ; whence 
Philo Biblius calls him Zac Aparpu ., Jupiter Aratrins, 

This deity continued to have a temple at Aſhdod 
during all the ages of idolatry to the time of Mac- 
cabees: for the author of the firſt book of Maccabees 
tells us, that“ Jonathan, one of the Maccabees, having 
beaten the army of Apollonius, Demetrius's general, 
they fled to Azotus, and entered into Ecthdagon (the 
temple of their idol); but that Jonathan fct fire to 
Azotus, and burnt the temple of Dagon and all thofe 
who were {lcd into it.“ | 

Dagon, according to ſome, the ſame with Ju- 
piter, according to others Saturn, according to others 
Venus, and according to moſt Neptune. | 

DAHGESTAN, a country of Aſia, bounded by 
Circaſſia 03 the north, by the Caſpian Sea on the cat, 
by Chirvein a province of Perſia on the ſouth, and 
Georgia on the welt, Its chief tovens are Tarku and 
Derbent, both ſituated on the Catpian Sea. 

DAHOME, a kingdom of Africa, on the coaſt of 
Guinea, to the north of Whidah, or Fida, 
of this country conquered Whidah, and very much dit- 
turbed the flave-trade of the Europeans, | 

DAILLE (John), a Proteſtant miniſter near Pa- 
ris, was one of the moſt learned divines of the 17th 
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century, and was the moſt eſteemed by the Catholics 


of all the controverſial writers among the Proteſtants. 
He was tutor to two of the grandſons of the illuſtrious 
Mr Du Pleſſis Mornai, Mr Daille having lived 14 
years with ſo excellent a maſter, travelled into Italy 
with his two pupils: one of them died abroad ; with 
the other he ſaw Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Flan- 
ders, Holland, and England, and returned in 1621. 
He was received miniſter in 1623, and firſt exerciſeg 
his office in the family of Mr Du Pleſſis Mornai; but 


15 


this did not laſt long, for that lord died ſoon after. 
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The king 
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The memoirs of this great man employed Mr Daille 
the following year. In 1625 he was appointed mini- 
ſter of the church of Samur, and in 1626 removed to 
Paris. Ee ſpent all the reſt of his life in the ſervice 
ot this leſt church, and compoſed ſeveral works, His 
firſt piece was his maſterpicce, and an excellent work, 
Ot the Uſe of the Fathers, printed 1631. It is a ſtrong 
chainof rcaſoning, which forms a moral demonſtration, 
againſt thote who would have religious difputes de- 
cided by the authority of the fathers, He died in 1670, 
aged 77. | 
DIR], or Darko, in the hiftory of Japan, is th 
ſovereign pontiſt of the Japaneſe ; or, according to 


LFampter, the hereditary eccleſiaſtical monarch of Ja- 


pan, In cticet, the enpirc of Japan is at preſent un- 
der two {overcigihs, %. an eccleſiaſtical one called the 


dairy, and a tecular orc who bears the title of kubo, 


The laſt is the emperor, and the former the oracle ot 
the rehgion of the conniry, © 
AH, in rural ataiis, a place appropriated fot 


the management of milk, and the making of butter, 


cheeſe, &c, Sce BUTTER, CHEESE, &c. | 
The dairy-honſe ſhould always be kept in the neateſt 


order, and ſo fnvated as that the windows or lattices 


never front the ſouth, fouth-caſt, or touth-weſt, Lat- 
tices are allo io be preferred to windows, as they ad- 
wit a more free circulation of the air than glazed 
lights poſſibly can do. It has been objected, that they 
admit cold air in winter and the ſun in ſummer; but 
the remedy is cahly obtained, by making a frame the 
[1zc of or ſomew hat larger than the lattice, and conſtrue- 
ting it fo as to flide backward and forward at pleaſure. 
Pacxthread ſtrained acrois this frame, and oiled cap 


paper paſted thereon, will admit the light, and keep 


out the fun and wind, | 

It is hardly poflible in the ſummer to keep a dairy- 
houſe too cool; on which account none ſhould be ſitua- 
ted far from a good ipring or current of water. They 
ſnould be neatly paved either with red brick or ſmooth 
hard flonc; and lad with a proper deſcent, ſo that no 
water may lodge. This pavement ſhould be well waſh- 
&d in the ſummer every day, and all the utenſils be- 
longing to the dairy ſhould be kept perfectly clean. 
Nor ſhould we cyer ſutter the churns to be ſcalded in 
the dairy, as the ſteam that ariſes from hot water will 
injurc the milk. Nor ſhould cheeſe be kept therein, 
nor rennet for making cheeſe, nor a cheeſe-preſs be 
fixed in a Cairy, as the whey and curd will diffuſe their 
acidity throughout the room. | 2 

The proper receptacles for milk are carthen pans, 
or wooden vats or trundles; but none of theſe ſhould 
be lined with lead, as that mineral certainly contains a 
pofſonous quality, and may in ſome depree affect the 
milk: but if people arc fo obſlinate as to perſiſt in 
uſing them, they ſhould never forget to ſcald them, 
ſcrub them well with ſalt and water, and to dry them 
thoroughly, before they depoſite the milk therein. 
Indeed all the utenſils ſhould be cleaned in like manner 
before they are uſed ; and if after this they in the leaſt 


degree ſmell four, they muſt undergo a ſecond ſcrub— 


bing before they are fit for uſe. 
DAKIR, in Engliſh ſtatutes, is uſed for the twenti- 
eth part of a laſt of hides, According to the ſtatue of 
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51 Hen. III. De compoſitione ponderum & menſurarum, a 
laſt of hides conſiſts of twenty dakirs, and every dakir 


of ten hides. But by 1 Jac. cap. 33. oue laſt of hides 
or ſkins is twelve dozen. Sce Dick ER. 

DAIS, in botany : A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the decandria claſs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 31ſt order, Veprecuiæ. 


Ihe inyolucrum is tetraphyllous; the corolla quadritid 


or quinquefid; the fruit a monoſpermous berry, 

DAISY. Sce BELL1s. | 

DALACA, an iſland of the Red Sea, over-againſt 
the coaſt of Abex, about 72 miles in length and 15 in 
breadth. It is very fertile, populous, and remarkable 
for a pearl fiſhery. The inhabitants are negroes, and 
great enemies to the Mahometans. There 1s a town 
of the ſame name ſcated oyer-apainſt Abailia, 


DALBERGIA, ia botany ; a genus of the octan- 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants. 


There are two filaments or ſtamina quadrifid at top. 


The fruit is pedicellated, not gaping, leguminous, 


membrano- compreſſed, and bearing ſeeds. 
DALEA, a province of Sweden, bounded on the 


north by Dalecarlia, on the eaſt by the Wermeland 


and the lake of Wener, on the ſouth by Gothland, and 
on the north by Norway and the ſca. 
DALEBURG, a town of Sweden, and capital of 
the province of Dalia, ſeated on the weſtern bank of 
the lake Wener, 50 miles north of Gottenburg. E. 
Long. 13. o. N. 59. 0. $0 | p 
DALECARLIA, a province of Sweden, ſo called 
ſrom a river of the ſame name, on which it lies, near 
Norway. It is divided into three parts, which they 
call valleys ; and is about 175 miles in length and 100 
in breadth. It is full of mountains, which abound in 


mines of copper and iron, ſome of which arc of a pro- 
digious depth. The towns are very ſmall, and Idra is 


the capital. 
warlike ; and all the great revolutions in Sweden had 


The inhabitants are rough, robuſt, and 


their riſe in this province. The river riſes in the Dof- 

rine mountains; and, running ſouth-caſt thro' the pro- 

vince, falls into the gulph of Bothnia. 
DALECHAMP (James), a phytician in Norman- 


dy, in the 16th centary, wrote a Hiſtory of Plants, 


and was well ſkilled in polite learning. He wrote notes 
on Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, and tranſlated Athenæus 
into Latin. 
to 1558, when he died, aged 75. | 

DALECHAMPIA, in botany; A genus of the 
adelphia order, belonging to the monccia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
38th order, Tricocce, The involuerum of the male is 
common and quadripartite ; the calyces hexaphyllous; 


corolla none; the nectarium laminated or ſcaly ; the 


 lyandrons or numerous. 


ſtamina monodelphous or coalited at the baſe, and po- 
The female involucrum is 
common and triphyllous ; corolla none; ſtyle one; the 
capſule tricoccous. There is but one ſpecies, v:. the 
ſcandens, a native of Jamaica. It is a climbing plant, 
which riſes to a conſiderable height; and is remarka- 
ble for nothing but having its leaves armed with briſt- 
ly hairs, which ſting the hands of thoſe who unwarily 
touch them. | = 
 DALEM, a town of the United Provinces, and 
capital of a diſtrict of the ſame name. It was taken by 
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He practiſed phyſic at Lyons from 1552 
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the French in 1672, who demoliſhed the fortifications, 
It is ſeated on the river Bervine, five miles north- caſt 
of Liege. E. Long. 5. 59. N. Lat. 50. 40. 
 D*ALEMBERT. See ALEMBERT. 

DALEN (Cornelius Van), an eminent engraver, 
who flouriſhed about the year 1640. He was a native of. 
Holland ; but under what maiter he learned the art of 
enpraving, is unceriain. It is difiicult to form a pro- 
per judginent of his merit; tor ſometimes his prints 
reſemble thoſe of Cornelius Viſcher, of Lucas Voſter- 
man, of P. Pontius, of Bolſwert, and other maſters; 
A ſet of antique {tatues, engraved by him, are in a 


bold, free ityle, as if founded upon that of Goltzius ; 


others, again, ſeem imitationsot that of Francis Poilly. 
In all theſe different manners he has ſucceeded; and 
they plainly manifeſt the great command he had with 
his graver, for he worked with that inftrument only, 
He engraved a preat varicty of portraits, ſome of 
which are very valuable, and form the beſt as well as 
the larger part of his works, ; 
DALKEITII, a town of Scotland, in Mid-Lothian, 
ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of Edinburgh; W. Long. 2. 20. 
N. Lat. 55. 50. It is the principal reſidence of the 
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Duke of Buccleugh, who has here a noble houſe and 


extenſive parks. 
the hcad-quarters of General Monk, the reſtoration 
of Charles II. was planned. — The Duke's eldeſt fon 
has the title of Earl of Dalkeith. Here is a conſider- 
able market weekly on Thurſdays, which ſupplics in 
part both Edinburgh and Glaſgow, 

DALMATIA, a province of Europe, bounded on 
the north by Boſnia, on the ſouth by the gulph of Ve- 
nice, on the eaſt by Servia, and on the weſt by Mor- 
lachia, : 
to the Venctians; and Raguza, of a republic of that 
name; the Turks have a third, whole capital is Herze- 
govina. The air is wholeſome, and the {oil fruitful ; 
and it abounds in wine, corn, and oil. | 

DALTON, a town of Lancaſhire, in England. It 
is ſeated on the ſpring-head of a river, ina champaign 
country, not far from the ſea; and the ancient caſtle 
is made vſc of to keep the records, and priſoners for 
debt in the liberty of Furnes. W. Long. 3. o. N. 
Lat. 54. 18. 8 

Darrox (John), D. D. an eminent divine and poet, 
was the ſon of the Rey. Mr John Dalton rector of 
Dean near W hitchaven in Cumberland, where he was 
born in 1709. He was educated at Queen's College, 
Oxford; and became tutor, or governor to the Lord 
Beauchamp, only ſon of the Earl of Hertford, late 
Duke of Somerſet; during which time he adapted 
Milton's admirable Maſk of Comus to the ſtage, by a 


judicious inſertion of ſeveral ſongs and different paſſages 


ſelected from other of Milton's works, as well as of 
ſcveral ſongs and other elegant additions of his own, 
ſuited to the characters and to the manner of the ori- 
ginal author. During the runof this piece he induſtri- 
ouſly ſought out a grand-daughter of Milton's, oppreſe 
fed both by age and poverty ; and procured her a be- 
nefit from it, the profits of which amounted to a very 
conſiderable ſun. He was promoted by the king io a 
prebend of Worceſter; where he died on the 22d of 
July 1763. Beſides the above, he wrote a deſcriptive 


poem, addreſſed to two ladies at their return from vicw- 
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ing 


In this houtec, which at the time was 


Spalatro is the capital of that part belonging 


14:m 


j 
Damaſcus, 
— — 


DAM 
ing the coal-mines near Whitchayen ; and Remarks on 
12 hiſtorical detigns of Raphael, and the Muſeum Cræ- 
cum & Egyptiacum, 

DAM, à boundary or confinement, as to dam up or 
dam out. Infra dammum ſuum, within the bounds or 
limits of his own property or juriſdiction, 

DAMA, in zoology, Sce CERvus, 

DAMAGE, in law, is generally underſtood of a hurt 
or hindrance attending a perſon's eſtate: but, in com- 


mon Jaw, it is part ot what the jurors are to inquire 


of in giving verdict for the plaintiff or defendant in a 
civil action, whether real or perſonal ; for after giving 
verdict on the principal cauſe, they are likewiſe aſked 
their conſciences touching colts and damages, which 


contain the hindrances that one party hath ſuffered 


from the wrong done him by the other. See CosTs. 
DAMAN, a maritime town of the Eaſt Indies, at 
the entrance into the gulph of Cambay. It is divided 
by the river Daman into two parts; one of which is 
called New Daman, and is a handſome town, well 
fortificd, and defended by a good Portugueſe garriſon. 


The other is called 0/4 Daman, and is very ill built. 


There is a harbour between the two towns, defended 


by a fort. It was taken by the Portugueſe in 1535. 
The Mogul has attempted to get poſſeſlion of it ſeveral 
times, but always without effect. E. Long. 72. 35. 


N. Lat. 1. . 


DAMASCENUS (Jah; an illuſtrious father of 
the church in the 8th century, born at Damaſcus, 


where his father, though at Chriſtian, enjoyed the office 


the ſon ſuccecded. 


of counſellor of ſtate to the Saracen caliph; to which 
He retired afterwards to the mo- 
naſtery of St Sabas, aud ſpent the remainder of his life 
in writing books of divinity, His works have beenoften 


eſtcemed the beſt. | | 


DAMASCIUS, a celebrated heathen philoſopher, 
born at Damaſcus in the year 540, when the Goths 
reigned in Italy. 


He wrote the life of his maſter Iſi- 
dorus ; and dedicated it to Theodora, a very learned 


and philoſophical lady, who had alſo been a pupil to 


Iſidorus. In this life, which was copiouſly written, he 
frequently made oblique attacks on the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, We have x oh” remaining of it but ſome ex- 
tracts preſerved by Photius, Damaſcius ſucceeded 
Theon in the rhetorical ſchool, and Iſidorus in that of 
philoſophy, at Athens, 

DAMASCUS, a very ancient city of Syria in A- 
ſia, ſeated in E. Long. 47. 18. N. Lat. 35. o. Some 


of the ancients ſuppoſe this city to have been built by 
one Damaſcus, from whom it took its name ; but the 


moſt generally received opinion is, that it was found- 
ed by U: the eldeſt ſon of Aram, It is certain, from 
Gen, xiv. 5. that it was in being in Abraham's time, 
and conſequently may be looked upon as one of the 
molt ancient cities in the world. In the time of king 
David it ſeems to have been a very conſiderable place 
as the ſacred hiſtorian tells us, that the Syrians of Da- 
maſcus ſent 20,000 men to the relief of Hadadezer 
king of Zobah. We are not informed whether at that 
time it was governed by kings, or was a republic. Af- 
terwards, however, it became a monarchy which pro- 
ved very troubleſome to the kingdom of Iſrael, and 
would even have deſtroyed it entirely, had not the Dei- 
ty miraculouſly interpoſed in its behalf, At laſt this 


. 
monarchy was deſtroyed by Tiglath Pileſer king of Dama 


Aſſy ria, and Damaſcus was never afterwards governed Dam 
by its own Kings, From the Aſſy rians and Babylonians * 


DAM 


it paſicd io the Perſians, and from them to the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great. 
ed, with the reſt of Syria, to the Seleucidz ; till their 
empire was ſubdued by the Romans about 70 years be- 
fore Chriſt. From them it was taken by the Saracens 


in 633; and it is now in the hands of the Turks. — 
Notwithſtanding the tyranny of the Turkiſh govern- 


ment, Damaſcus is ſtill a conſiderable place. It is ſi- 
tuated in a plain of ſo great extcnt, that one can but 
juſt diſcern the mountains Which compaſs it on the 
other ſide. 
about two miles from the head of the river Barrady, 
which waters it. It is of along, ſtrait figure, extend- 
ing about two miles in length, adorned with moſques 


and {teeples, and encompaſſed with gardens computed 
to be full 20 miles round. I he river Barrady, as ſoon 


as it iſlues from the clefts of the Antilibanus into the 


plain, is divided into three ſtreams, whereof the mid- 


dlemoſt and biggeſt runs directly to Damaſcus, and is 
diſtributed to all the ciſterns and fountains of the city. 


The other two ſeemed to be artificial; and are drawn 


round, one to the right, and the other to the left, on 
the borders of the gardens, into which they are let by 
little currents, and diſperſed every where, The houſes 
of the city, whoſe ſtreets are very narrow, are all built 


on the outhde either with ſun-burnt brick, or Flemiſh 


wall: and yet it is no uncommon thing to ſce the 
gates and doors adorned with marble portals, carved, 
and 1n141d with great beauty and variety ; and within 


| theſe portals to find large {quare courts beautified with 


fragrant trees and marble fountains, and compaſſed 
printed: but the Paris edition in 1712, 2 vols folio, is 


round with ſplendid apartments. In theſe apartments 


the ceilings are uſually richly painted and gilded; and 
their duans, which are a ſort of low ſtages ſeated in the 


pleaſanteſt part of the room, and clevyated abont 16 or 
18 inches above the floor, whereon the Turks eat, ſicep, 
ſay their prayers, &c. are floored, and adorned on the 
ſides with variety of marble mixed in moſaic knots and 
mazes, ſpread with carpets, and furniſhed all round 


with bolſters and cuſhions, to the very height of luxu- 


ry. In this city are ſhown the church of John the Bap- 
tiſt, now converted into a famous moſque ; the houſe 
of Ananias, which is only a ſmall grotto or cellar 
wherein is nothing remarkable; and the houſe of Ju- 
das with whom Paul lodged. In this laſt is an old 
tomb, ſuppoſed to be that of Ananias; which the 
Turks hold in ſuch veneration, that they Keep a lamp 
continually burning over it, There js z caſtle belong- 
ing to Damaſcus, which is like a little town, having 
its own ſtreets and houſes; and in this caſtle a maga- 
Zine of the famous Damaſcus ſteel was formerly kept. 
The fruit-tree called the damaſcene, and the flower 


called the damaſk roſe, were tranſplanted from the gar- 


dens belonging to this city ; and the ſilks and linens 


known by the name of damaſks, were probably invented 
by the inhabitants. 


Damascus ſlecl. Sce Damasx. Sa 
DAMASIA (anc. geog.), a town of Vindelicia on 
the Licus. Afterwards called Auguſta, Now Augs- 


burg in Suabia, on the Lech. E. Long. 10. 50. 
N. Lat. 48. 20. | | 


DAMASK, a fort of ſilken tuft, having ſome parts 
raiſed 


After his death he belong- 


It ſtands on the weſt tide of the plain, 


ey 
ala, 


D A M 


Damaſk raiſed above the ground, repreſenting flowers or other 


Bamietta- warp and woof. 


Damaſk ſhould be of dreſſed ſilks, both in 
It has its name from its being ori- 
ginally brought from Damaſcus in Syria. 

There is alſo a ſtuff in France called the caffart da- 
maſk, made in imitation of the true damaſk, having 
woof of hair, coarſe ſilk, thread, wool, or cotton. Some 
have the warp of ſilk and the woof of thread; others 
are all thread or all wool. 1 

DAMAs k is alſo a kind of wrought linen, made in 
Flanders, ſo called, becauſe its large flowers re- 
ſemble thoſe of damaſks. It is chieſty uſed for tables; 
a table-cloth and a dozen of napkins are called a da- 
maſk-ſervice. NETS, 

Daus k is alſo applied to a very fine ſteel, in ſome 
parts of the Levant, chiefly at Damaſcus in Syria; 
wheace its name. It is uſed for ſword and cutlaſs 


figures. 


blades, and is finely tempered. 


DAMASKEENING, or DAMASK ING, the art or 


operation of beautifying iron, ſteel, &c. by making 


inciſions therein, and filling them up with gold or ſilver 
wire ; chiefly uſed for adorning ſword-blades, guards, 
and gripes, locks of piſtols, &c. 188 

Damaſkeening partakes of the moſaic, of engraving, 
and of carving: like the moſaic, it has inlaid work ; 
like engraving, it cuts the metal, repreſenting diyers 


figures; and, as in chaſing, gold and ſilver is wrought. 


in relie vo. There are two ways of damaſking ; the 
one, which is the fineſt, is when the metal is cut deep 


with proper inſtruments, and inlaid with gold and filver 
wire: the other is ſuperficial only. 5 | 
DAMELOPRE, a kind of bilander, uſed in Hol- 


land for conveying merchandiſe from one canal to an- 
other ; being very commodious for paſſing under the 
bridges. | 
DAMIANISTS, in church-hiſtory, a branch of 
the ancient acephali- ſcveritæ. They agreed with the 
catholics in admitting the VIth council, but diſowned 
any diſtinction of perſons in the Godhead ; and pro- 
feiſed one ſingle nature, incapable of any difference: 
yet they called God “ the Father, Son, and Holy 


- Ghoſt,” | 


DAMIETTA, a port-town of Egypt, ſituated on 
the caſtern mouth of the river Nile, four miles from the 
ſea, and 100 miles north of Grand Cairo. E. Long. 
32. and N. Lat. 31. The preſent town ſtands upon 
a different fite from the ancient Damietta ſo re- 
peatedly attacked by the European princes. The 


latter, according to Abulfeda, was a „“ town ſur- 


rounded by walls, and ſituated at the mouth of the 
eaſtern branch of the Nile.” Stephen of Byzantium 


inform us, that it was called Thamatis under the go- 


vernment of the Greeks of the lower empire, but that 
it was then very inconſiderable. It increaſed in im- 
portance every day, in proportion as Peluſium, which 
was frequently plundered, loſt its power. The total 
ruin of that ancient town occaſioned the commerce of 
the eaſtern parts of the Delta to be transferred to Da- 


mietta. It was, however, no longer a place of ſtrength, 
when, towards the year 238 of the Hegira, the em- 


perors of Conſtantinople took poſſeſſion of it a ſecond 


time. The importance of a harbour ſo favourably ſitu - 


ated opened the eyes of the caliphs. In the year 244 


of the Hegira, Elmetouakkelſurrounded it with ſtrong 
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merous garriſons. 


ried Damietta without ſtriking a ſtroke. 


DAM 


walls. This obſtacle did not prevent Roger king of Damietta. 
Sicily from taking it from the Mahometans in the year 


550 of the Hegira. He did not, however, long en- 
Joy his conqueſt. Salah Eddin, who about that period 
mounted the throne of Egypt, expelled the Europeans 
from Damictta. Fifteen years after they returned to 
beliege it ; but this able ſultan baffled all their efforts. 
Notwithſtanding their land army was ſupported by « 
fleet of 1200 ſail, they were obliged to make a diſ- 
gracefubretreat. | 5 
It was the fate of this place to be conſtantly be- 
ſieged. In the year 615 of the Hegira, under the 
reign of Eladel, the cruſaders attacked it with a very 
conſiderable force. They landed on the weſtern ſhore 
of the Nile; and their firſt care was to ſurround their 
camp With a ditch and palliſado. The mouth of the 
river was defended by two towers, furniſhed with nu- 
An enormous iron chain, ſtretch- 
ing from one ſide to the other, hindered the approach 
of veſlels. The cruſaders carried by ſtorm the tower 
on the ſame ſide with their camp, broke the chain, 
and opened the entrance of the river for their fleet. 
Nejm Eddin, the ſultan's ſon, who was encamped near 
Damietta, covered it with an army. To ſtop the ene- 
mies veſſels he threw a bridge over the Nile. The 
Franks oyerturned it, and the prince adopted the mea- 
ſure of choking up the mouth of the river, which he- 
almoſt rendered impaſſable by ſeveral large boats he ſunk. 
there. After alternate and various Ress many 
bloody battles, and a ſiege of 17 months, the Chriſtian 
princes took Damietta by ſtorm. They did not, how- 
ever, long enjoy the fruit of ſo much blood ſplit, and of 
an armament which had coſt immeuſe ſums. Completely 
inveſted near the canal of Achmoun, by the waters of 


the Nile and by the Egyptian army, they purchaſed 


heir lives and their liberty by the ſacrifice of their 
conqueſt. „ 

One- and- thirty years after this defeat St Louis car- 
The Arabs, 
however, ſoon recovered it; but tired of keeping a 
place which continually drew upon them the moſt 
warlike nations of Europe, they totally deſtroyed 
it, and rebuilt it further up in the country, This 
modern Damietta, firſt called Menchis, as Abulfeda 
tells us, has preſerved the memory of its origin in 
a ſquare (till called by that name. Writers in ge- 
neral have confounded theſe two towns, aſcribing to 
the one the attributes of the other. The modern 
Damictta is rounded in a ſemicircle on the eaſtern 
bank of the Nile, two leagues and a half from the 
mouth of it. The eye, placed at one of the ex- 
tremities of the creſcent, takes in its whole extent. 
It is reckoned to contain 80,000 ſouls. It has ſe- 
veral ſquares, the moſt conſiderable of which has re- 
taincd the name of Menchis, The bazars are filled with 
merchants. Spacious okals, or khan, collecting under 
their porticos the ſtuffs of India, the ſilks of mount 
Lebanon, ſal ammoniac, and pyramids of rice, pro- 
claim that it is a commercial town. The houſes, thoſe 


in particular which are on the banks of the river, are 
very lofty. They have in general handſome ſaloons. 
built on the top of their terraces, which are cheerful 
belvideres, open to every wind, where the Turk, cfte- 
minately reclining on a ſopha, paſles his life in ſmo- 
King,, 


DAM „ DAM 
Damictta. King, in looking on the ſca, which bounds the hori- one, The other produce is in the ſame proportion. Damiettz, 
—— 701 on one lide, ou the great lake that extends 1ticlt It is there that nature, laviſhing profuſcly her pomp Damocles, 


on the other, aud on the Nile, which running be- 
tween them, traverſcs a rich country. Several large 
moſques, adorned with lofty minareis, are diſperſed 
over the town, The pablic baths, lined wick marble, 
are diſtributed in the fame manuer as thoſe of Grand 
Cairo. The linen you are ſerved with is clean, and 
the water very pure. Tie heat and the treatment in 
them, ſo far from injuring the health, ſerve to thrength+ 
en, nay even to improve it, it uſcd with moderation. 
This cuſtom, ſounded on experience, is gencral in 
Egypt. | „ 

The port of Damictta is continually filled with a 
multitude of boats and tmall vetic!s. Thole called 


Scherm ſerve to convey the merchaudize on board the 


ſhips in the road, and to unload them ; the others car- 
ry on the coaſting trade. This town carries on a great 
trade with Syria, with Cyprus, and Maricilles, The 
rice called /Hezel/aoni, of the fineſt quality there is in 
Egypt, is cultivatcd in the ncigabouring plains. The 
exports of it amount annually to about nx millions of 
livres. The other articles of the produce of the coun- 
try are linens, fal-ammoniac, corn, &c, A ruinous 
policy for the country prohibits the exportation of this 
laſt article; but the Jaw is cvaded, and it palles under 
the name of rice, 

The Chriſtians of Aleppo and Damaſcus, ſettled in 
this town, have for ſeveral ages carried on its principal 
commerce, Turkiſh indolence, content with extort- 
ing from them from time to time, lutters them to be- 


come rich, The exportation of rice to foreigit coun- 


tries is prohibited; but by means of ſome douceurs to 
the cuſtomhouſc officers, the people of Provence load 
annually ſeveral ſhips with it, Ihe Bega preventing 
them trom entering the Nile, their cargoes are con— 
veyed on board by the boats of the country, This in- 


convenience 1s the fource of endicis vexation and abuſcs. 


The boat, which is loaded in the evening with rice of 
the firit quality, is frequently not that which arrives at 
the ſhip; au inferior quality is ſubſtituted for it during 
the night. The Marſeilles captains, aware of theſc 
rogucries, Without being able to prevent them, cndca- 
vour to play off trick azainſt trick, fo that this com- 
merce has become a general ſcene of knavery, But 
the badneſs of ths port is ſtill more detrimental io Da- 
mietta, The road where the vellels lie being expoſed 
to every wind, the ſlighteſt gale obliges the captains 
to cut their cables and take thelter at Cyprus, or to 
{tand off to ſea, It would be eaſy, by cuiting a canal 
only of half a league, to open a paſſage for ſhips iuto 
the Nile, where there is deep water. This work, 
which might be exccuted at very little expence, would 
render Damietta a noble harbour; but deſpotiſm, in- 
ſenlible to the intereſt of the people, is always ſar- 
rounded by deſtruction in its progreſs, and wants both 
the will and the power to create, | 

The tongue of land on which Damiectta is ſtnated, 
ſtraitened on one lide by the river, and on the other 
by the weltern extremity of lake Meuzalæ, is only from 
two to lix miles wide trom caſt to weſt. Ir is inter— 
ſected by innumerable rivulets in every direction, which 
render it the moſt fertile ſpot in Egypt. The foil 
there produces, c999211#615 annis, 30 buſhels of rice for 


2 


freezing point. 


to the north, 


and riches, preſents flowers, fruits, and harveſts, at 
every ſcaſon ot the year. Winter never deprives it of 
theſe advantages; its beauties are never impared by 
ſummer. Deitructive heats, as well as chilling colds, 
are equally unknown in that happy ſpot. The ther- 
momcter varics only from 9 to 24 degrees above the 
Lamietta is indebted for this charm- 
ing temperature to the immenſe quantity of water 
with which it is ſurrounded. The verdure is no 
where ſo freih; the trees are no where covered 
with ſuch quantities of fruit. The rivulets around 
the ficlds of rice are lincd with ſeveral kinds of 
reeds, ſome of which riſe to a great height. The 
reed calarns is here found in abundance, which is 
made ule of for Writing by the orientals. Its flen- 
der ſtalk bears long narrow leaves, which hang graces 
fully, and ſpreading branches covered with white flow- 
ers. Here allo are to be ſeen foreſts of papyrus, of 

which the ancient Egyptiaus made their paper. Strabo, 
who calls it Biblus, gives an accurate deſcription of it. It 
is here alſo that the Lotus, of which the Arabs have 
preſerved the primitive name of Nuphar, exalts its 
lofty ftalk above the waters. Its large calyx blows ci- 


ther ot an azure blue or of a brilliant white, and it 


appears with the majcſty of the King of the aquatic 
plants. The martlics and the canals in the interior 
parts of country are filled with this ſuperb flower, 
which diftuſcs a moſt agreeable odour, | 
There are a great many villages around Damictta, 
in moſt of which are manufactures where the mot 
beautiful linens of the country arc fabricated, Ihe 
iincſ{t napkius in particular are made there, fringed 
with filk. You arc ſerved at table with them, but 
eſpecially on ceremonial vitits, when the tlave preſents 
you with one to wipe your mouth with, after you have 
drank your ſherbet, or cat the {weetmeats, Which are 


carried round on a ſilver plate to all the company, 


Theſe ſmall towns, generally ſurrounded with little 
woods, or trees promilcuoully planied, form a whim- 
ſical and pictureſque aflemblage. By the fide of the 
ſycamore and the melancholy tamarind, one ſees the 
clegant caſlia tree, with its cluſters of yellow flowers, 
like thoſe of the cytiſus. The top of the date-tree, 
loaded with enormous bunches, rites above the grove, 
The caſſia, with its ſwect- ſcented flower, grows under 
Its hade. The orange and lemon trees cover the la- 
bourer's cabin with their golden fruit. The banana- 


tret with its long leaves, the pomegranate with its 


ſcarlet flower, and the fig-tree with its ſugary fruit, 
throw a vaſt variety into theſe landſcapes. | 

DAMN, anctenily a people of Eritain: ſituated 
between the Selgovæ io the ſouth and the Caledonii 
Now Ciydeſdale. 

DAMNONII. Sce DanmoNIiTt. 

DAMOCLES, one of the flatterers of Dionyſius 
the Elder of Sicily, He admired the tyrant's wealth, 
and pronounced him the happieſt man on earth. Dio- 
ny (145 prevailed upon hm io undertake for a while the 
charge of royalty, and be convinced of the happineſs 
which a ſovereign enjoyed. Damocles aſcended the 
throne, and while he gazed upon the wealth and ſplen- 


Cor that ſurrounded him, he perceived a ſword hang- 


— 


Damon 
| 
Damps. 

OY 
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ing over his head by a horſe hair. This ſo terrificd 
him that all his imaginary felicity vaniſhed at once, and 
he begged Dionyſus to remove him from a ſituation 
which expoſed his life to ſuch fears and dangers. 
DAMON, the name of ſcveral illuſtrious ancients ; 


particularly of a Pythagorcan philoſopher very inti- 


mate with Pythias. When he had been condemned to 
death by Dionyſius, he obtained from the tyrant leave 
to go and ſettle his domeſtic affairs, on promiſe of re- 
turning at a ſtated hour to the place of execution, 


Pythias pledged himſelf to undergo the puniſhment 


which was to be inflitted on Damon, ſhould he not re- 


turn in time, and he conſequently delivered himſelf 


into the hands of the tyrant. Damon returacd at the 
appointed moment, and Dionyſius was fo ſtruck with 


the fidelity of thoſe two friends, that he remitted the 


puniſhment, and intreated then to permit him to ſhare 


their friendſhip and enjoy their confidence. 


general name of foul airs. 7 
much of the nature of fixed air; and uſually intctis tho 
places which have been formerly worked, but long. 


DAMPIER (William), a famous navigator, de- 


ſcended from a pood family in Somerſeiſnire in Eng- 


land, was horn in 1652. Loſing his father when very 


young, he was fent tothe ſea, Wh re he ſoon diſtinguiſh- 


ed himſelf, particularly in the South Sea, His voyage 
round the world is well known, and has gone through 
many editions. He appears afterward to have enga- 
ged in an expedition concerted by the merchants of 
Briſtol to the. South Sca, commanded by Captain 
Woods Rogers; who ſailed in Auguſt 1708, aud re- 
turned in September 1711: but we have no further 
particulars of his life or death. : 
DAMPS, in natural hiſtory (from the Saxon word 


damp, ſiguify ing vapour or cxhalation), are certain 


noxious cxhalations iſſuing from ſome parts of the 
earth, and which prove almoſt inſtantly fatal to thoſe 
who breathe them. | 7 

Theſe damps are chiefly obſerved in mines and coal- 
pits: though vapours of the ſame kind often iſſue from 
old lavas of buruing mountains; and, in thoſe countries 
where volcanoes are common, will frequently enter 
hoaſes, and kill people ſuddenly withont the leaſt warn- 
ins of their approach. In mines aid coal-pits they 
arc chiefly of two kinds, called by the miners and col- 
liers the choke and fire-damps; and both go under one 
'The choke-damp 15 Very 


neglected, and are known to the miners by the name 
of waſtes, No place, however, can be reckoned laſe 


from this kind of damps, except where there is a due 


circulation of air; and the procuring of rhis 1s the only 
proper means of preventing accidents from damps of all 
kinds. The choke-damp ſuffocates the miners ſuddenly, 
with all the appearances found in thoſe that are ſuffo- 
cated by fixed air. Being heavy, it deſcends towards 
the loweft parts of the workings, and thus is danger- 
ous fo the miners, who can ſcarce avoid breathing it. 
The fire-damp, which ſcems chiefly to be compoſed of 


inflammable air, riſes to the roof of the workings, as 


being ſpecifically lighter than the common atmoſphere ; 
and hence, though it will ſuffocate as well as the o- 
ther, it ſeldom proves fo dangerous in this way as by 
its inlamimab!e property, by which it often takes fire 
at the candles, and explodes with extreme violence. 
In the Phil. Tranſ. n' 119. there is an account of 


1 
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ſome exploſions by damps of this kind, on which we Damps- 


have the following obſervations. 
the place where the vapour is fired, ſuddenly find them- 
ſelves ſurrounded with flames, but hear little or no 
noiſe ; though thoſe who are in places adjacent, or a- 
bove ground, hear a very great one. 2. Thoſe who 
are ſurrounded by the inflamed vapour feel themſelves 
ſcorched or burnt, but are not moved out of their 


places, though ſuch as unhappily ftand in the way of 


it are commonly killed by the violence of the ſhock, 
and often thrown with great force out at the month of 
the pit; nor are the heavieſt machines found able to te- 
ſiſt the impetuoſity of the blaſt, 3. No ſmell is perceived 
before the fire, but a very ſtrong one of brimitone is 
afterwards felt. 4. The vapour lies towards the roof, 
and is not perceived if the candles are held low ; but 
when theſe are held higher, the damp deſcends like a 
black miſt, and catches hold of the flame, lengthening 
it to two or three handfuls; and this appearance ceaſes 
when the candles are held nearer the ground. 5. The 
flame continues in the vault for ſeveral minntes after 
the crack, 6. Its colour is blue, ſomething inclining 
to green, and very bright. 7. On the cxploſion of the 
vapour, a dark ſmoke like that proceeding from fired 
gunpowder is perceived. 8. Damps are generally ob- 
ſerved to come about the latter end of May, and to 
continne during the heat of ſummer. They return ſe- 
veral times during the ſummer ſeaſon, but obſerve no 
ccrtain rule, | | | 
Beſides theſe kinds of damps, which are very com- 


mon, we find others deſcribed in the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions, concerning the nature of which we can 
ſay nothing. Indeed the account ſeems ſomewhat ſu- 
ſpicious. They are given by Mr Jeſſop, from whom 
we have the foregoing obſcrvations concerning the fire- 
damp, and who had theſe: from the miners in Derby- 
ſhire, After deſcribing the common damp, which 
conſiſts of fixed air, © They call the ſecond fort (ſays 
he) the peaſe-b/oom damp, becauic, as they ſay, it ſmells 
like peaſe-bloom. They tcl me it always comes in the 
ſummer-time; and thoſe grooves are not free which 
are never troubled: with any other ſort of damps. I 
never heard that it was mortal; the ſcent, perhaps, 
freeing them from the danger of a ſurpriſe ; but by 
reaſon of it many good grooves lic idle at the beſt aud 
moſt profitable time of the year, When the ſubterrane- 
ons waters are the loweſt. They fancy it proceeds from 
the mallitude of red-trefoil flowers, by them called hs- 
1e3ſuckles, with which the limeſtone meadows in the 
Peake do much abound, The third is the ſtrongeſt and 


moſt peſtilential of any; if all be true which is ſaid con- 
cerning it. 


Thoſe who pretend to have ſeen it (for it 
is vifihle) deſcribe it thus: In the higheſt part of the 
root of thoſe paſſages which branch ont ſrom the main 
groove, they often ſee a round thing hanging, about 
the bigneſs of a foot-ball, covered with a ſkin of the 


thickneſs and colour of a cob-web. This, they fay, if it 


is broke by any accident, as the ſplinter of a ſtone, or 
the like, difperſeth itſelf immediately, and ſuffocates 
21] the company. Therefore, to prevent caſualties, as 
ſoon as they have cſpicd it, they have a way, by the 
help of a ſtick and Jong rope, of breaking it at a di- 
ſtance; which done, they purify the place well with 
fire, beſore they dare enter it again. I dare not a- 

vouch 
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Bamps. vouch the trath of this ſtory in all its circumſtances, 
—◻ becaiſc the proof of it ſeems impoſſible, ſince they ſay 


it kills all that are likely to bear witneſs to the parti- 
culars: neither dare 1 deny but ſuch a thing may 
have been ſeen hanging on the roof, ſince I have heard 
many affirm it,” —Some damps, ſeemingly of the ſame 
nature with thoſe laſt mentioned, are noticed by the 
author of the Chemical Dictionary, under the word 
Damps. © Amongſt the noxious mineral exhalations 
(ſays he), we may place thoſe which are found in the 
mines of Sal-gem in Poland. Theſe frequently appear 
in form of light flocks, threads, and ſpiders webs, They 
arc remarkable for their property of ſuddenly 3 
fire at the lamps of the miners with a terrible noiſe 
and exploſion. They inſtantly kill thoſe whom they 
touch. Similar vapours are found in ſome mines of 
foffil coal.“ 0 | | 

With regard to the formation of damps we have as 
yet no certain theory ; nor, though the experiments 
of acrologiſts are abundantly able to ſhow the compo- 
ſition and manner of forming theſe noxious airs artt- 
ficially, have they yet thrown much light on the me- 
thod by which nature prepares them on a large ſcale, 
There are two general ways in which we may ſuppoſe 
this to be done ; one by the ſtagnation of atmoſpheri- 
cal air in old waſte places of mines and coal-pits, and 
its converſion into theſe mephitic exhalations ; the 
other by their original formation from the phlogiſtic 
or other materials found in the carth, without any in- 
terſerence of the atmoſphere, In favour of the for- 
mer opinion it may be urged, that old waſtes are ne- 
ver free from damps, eſpecially thoſe of the kind re- 
ſembling fixed air ; nor are they always deficient in 
the inflammable kind. The fame is alſo true of old 
wells, or even cellars, and in ſhort in every place 
where the air ſtagnares for any conſiderable time. But, 
on the other hand, we. have many inſtances of fixed 
air coming out of the earth, and that in vaſt quanti- 
ties, where no conſiderable ſtagnation of the atmo- 
ſphere could be ſuſpected; as for inſtance, in the grot- 
to del Cani in Italy, where a continual ſtream of it has 
iſſued from time immemoxial. 
the caſc with the tops of ſome high mountains, parti- 
cularly Mount Blanc, the higheſt in Europe; on the 
top of which M. Sauſſure found the atmoſphere ſo 
much impregnated with fixed air, that lime-water ex- 
poſed to it very quickly gathered a cruſt on its ſurface, 
Sir William Hamilton, in his account of the eruptions 
of Veſuvins, informs us, that the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of that mountain are infeſted with a 
kind of peſtilential vapours named by them mofetes, 
which illue from the old lavas thrown out by the vol- 
cano. Theſe are of the nature of the damps in the 
mines or coal-pits, and iſſue forth in ſuch quantity as 
either to infect the atmoſphere for a very conſiderable 
way round, or to do miſchief by being carried from 
place to place by the atmoſpherical currents, which 
are not ſtrong enough to diſſipate them for ſome time. 
From ſome late accounts, the ſamiel (or ſcorching 
Winds, as they have been repreſented) in the eaſtern 
countries, ſcem to be no other than ſtreams of fixed 
air of conſiderable extent, which exert their uſual and 
- Fatal effects on thoſe who breathe them. A ſtrong ar- 
guoment in favour of this opinion is, that theſe winds 
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cannot croſs a river, it being the nature of water to 
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abſorb fixcd air, and thus deſtroy them. 

Hence it 13 rendered probable that theſe mephitic 
vapours are often to be met with in the open atmo- 
ſphere, and conſequently cannot always be the effect 
of ſtagnation ; nor indeed does it at all appear that 
mere ſtagnation can affect the quality of the atmo- 
ſphere cither one way or other. This fluid cannot 
have its properties altered but by ſomething immerſed 


in it upon which it can act, and by means of which 


action its component parts may be changed or ſepa- 
rated. While this proceſs is going on, there is gene- 
rally, if not always, an abſorption of air, accompanied 


indeed frequently with an emiſſion of ſome aerial fluid 


equal in quantity to that which is abſorbed. Mr 
Scheele, in his Eſſay on Fire, has ſhown by a number 
of experiments the effect of expoſing certain ſubſtan- 
ces to the action of air, both on the ſubſtances them- 
ſelves and on the aerial fluid. The reſult of all theſs 
is no other than what we might expect from a very flow 
combuſtion, and which perhaps may on inquiry be 
found to be the only way by which air can be decom- 
poſed, If the ſubſtance expoſed to the air was capa- 
ble of abſorbing that part of the fluid which had un- 


dergone a change, there was always an evident dimi- 


nution, but not otherwiſe. Thus, on incloſing ſome 
cauſtic fixed alkali in a phial of atmoſpheric air, a con- 
ſiderable diminution took place; and the alkali, by be- 


coming ſaturated with fixed air, ſhowed that a decom- 


polition had taken place, and that the dephlogiſticated 
part of the air had ſeparated from the other, attached 
itſelf to the fixed alkali, and become fixed air by uni- 
ting with 2 certain proportion of phlogiſtic matter. 
Hence we may conceive, that in any place where the 
air was confined over a yaſt quantity of cauſtic alkaline 
falt, it would ſoon become unfit for the purpoſes of 
animal life, and we might fay that a damp would be 
formed. But this would be a damp of a very differ- 
ent kind from that uſually met with in mines ; for 
here the dephlogiſticated part of the atmoſphere be- 
ing converted into fixed air, and abſorbed by the ſalt, 
only the poiſonous mephitic, or as it is commonly 
called ph/ogiſlicated, air would remain, ſo that no fixed 
air could ever be ſeparated from it. 


Let us now ſuppoſe, that inſtead of the alkaline 


ſalt a quantity of burning charcoal is confined in 2 
place where there 1s not a proper circulation of air, 
and we will ſoon ſee that a damp of the very ſame 
Kind with that called by miners the choke-damp 
will be formed. But this, according to the late diſ- 
coveries, takes place by reaſon of the diſſipation of 


the charcoal by heat, and its union with the dephlo- 


giſticated part of the atmoſphere, which always con- 


ſtitutes fixed air.“ In this caſe, however, the damp » 


muſt be but of ſhort continuance, and will ſoon be; 


diſſipated after the charcoal is extinguiſhed ; but if, in- Fixed ds. 


ſtead of the charcoal, we ſubſtitute a large quantity 
of fermenting liquor, from whence the fixed air is na- 
tnrally emitted, a damp will be formed much more 
diſhcult to be diſſipated than the former, becauſe it 
renews itſelf in a very ſhort time; and, unleſs there 
is a very conftant circulation of air, it will be danger- 

ous to enter the place where it is. 
From the laſt example we may ſorm an idea of the 
Banner 


Damps, 


— 
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We know not indeed thorough- 
ly the nature of fermentation ; but we are aſſured, 
that it is always accompanied by an internal heat ; 
which, in ſome caſes, is raiſed to the utmoſt height, 
inſomuch that large quantities of moiſt vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, packed together, will ſometimes burſt out into 
flame, It is not, however, at all times neceſſary for 
the extrication of fixed air, that the heat ſhould come 
to this extremity. The example of fermenting liquors 
ſhows, that in ſome caſes a very moderate heat is ſuf- 
ficient for the purpoſe. Now, though the compari- 
ſon may ſeem ſomewhat inadequate between the ſolid 
ſubſtance of the earth and a fermenting liquid, yet 
we know that a gentle heat conſtantly takes place in 
the bowels of the earth ; and that almoſt all terreſtrial 
ſabſtances will emit fixed air on being expoſed to 
heat. It is not at all improbable, therefore, that, on 
the large ſcale of nature, the quantity of materials may 
compenſate for the weakneſs. of the heat, and thus oc- 
caſion a conſtant emiſſion of fixed air; which, though 
flow in, compariſon of what is effected in our experi- 
ments by a violent artificial heat, may yet accumu— 
late in the narrow ſpaces of mines in ſuch a manner 
as to be very troableſome. In volcanic countries, 
where the heat of the earth is much greater, the emiſ- 
ſion of fixed air is in proportion; and thus we may 
account for that continual ſtream of it, which iſſues 
from the grotto del Cani, and perhaps other places. 
The myſites, which are ſaid to proceed from old lavas, 
can only be accounted for by ſuppoſing the heat, 
which originally took place in them, to be in ſome 
meaſure renewed ; or that they have bcen again, by 
ſome means or other, diſpoſed to take fire as formerly : 
but this we offer merely as a conjecture, there not 
being as yet ſufficient data to determine any thing po- 
fitively upon the ſubject. 6 ea 
It may be objected to the hypotheſis juſt now laid 
down, that, if there is a continual diſpoſition in the 
earth 10 produce fixed air, the whole ſur face of it muſt 
pour out ſuch a quantity as would deſtroy every living 
creature upon it. This indeed might be granted, 
were the ſurſace of the carth quite bare, and deſtitute 
of vegetation : but we know that fixed air is compoſed 
of the dephlogiſticated kind and phlogitton ; and that 
theſe two ingredients, after being once joined, may 
be ſeparated from each other, and reaſſume their pro- 
per characters, 
ſuppoſing that the fixed air may be continually de- 


compoſed by the vegetables which grow all over the 


ſurface of the earth; and the atmoſphere not only 
thus preſerved from any taint from it, but ſupplied 
with a quantity of pure dephlogiſticated air, which 
it is certain that vegetables do emit. It is allo cer- 
tain, that wherever the atmoſphere is ſuffered to be 
in contact with the bare ſurface of the ground for 
ſome time, a conſiderable quantity of fixed air will 
be produced, unleſs there is a conſtant circulation 
of atmoſpherical air to carry off the former before it 
has time to produce any ſenſible effect. Hence we 
may account for the damps in wells, cellars, and even 
in the confined places of old caſtles and ruinons build- 
ings, where the air is not in contact with the ſurface of 
the ground itſelf, but with mere heaps of rubbiſh and old 
walls. 
Vol. V. 
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Damps. manner in which theſe damps, conſiſting chiefly of 
—— fixed air, are formed. 1 


There is no abſurdity, therefore, in 


their breath and ſweat, 
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With regard ro what is called the fre-damp, the Damps, 
Enn, 


caſe ſeems to be more plain. In the Phil. 
n? 136, we have the following account of one of 


this kind which ſeemed evidently to iſſue from the 


earth. This work is upon a coal of five yards in 
thickneſs, and hath been began upon abour fix or 
eight and thirty years ago. When it was firſt found, 
it was extremely full of water, ſo that it could not be 
wro:1ght down to the bottom of the coal; but a wachet, 
or cave, was driven out of the middle of it, upon a le- 
vel, for gaining room to work, and drawing down the 
ſpring of water that lies in the coal to the eye of the 
pit. In driving of which witcher, after they had gone 
a conſiderable way under ground, and were ſcanted of 
wind, the fire-damps did begin by liitle and little to 
breed, and to appear in creyices and flits of the coal, 
where water had lain before the opening of the coal, 
with a ſmall bluiſh flame, working and moving conti- 
nually; bat not out of its firſt ſcat, unleſs the work- 
men held their candles to it; and then being weak, 
the blaze of the candle would drive it with a ſudden 
fizz away to another crevice, where it would ſoon af- 
ter appear blazing and moving as formerly. This was 
the firſt knowledge of it in this work, which the work- 
men made but a ſport of; and ſo partly neglected, till 
it had gotten ſome ſtrength; and then upon a morning, 
the firſt collier that went down, going forwards in the 
witchet with his candle in his hand, the damp pre- 
{ently darted ont fo violently at his candle, that it ſtruck 
the man clear down, ſinged all his hair and cloths, and 
diſabled him from working for a while after. Some 
other ſmall warnings it gave them, inſomuch that they 
reſolved to employ a man on purpoſe that was more re- 
ſolute than the reſt, to go down a while before them 
every morning, to chaſe it from place to place, and ſo 
to weaken it, His uſual manner was to put on the 
worlt rags he had, and to wet them ail in water, and 
when he came within the danger of it, then he fell 
down groveling upon his belly, and ſo went forward, 


holding in one hand a long wand or pole, at the head 


whereof he tied candles burning, and reached them b 
degrees towards it; then the damp would fly at them, 
and if it miſſed of putting them out, would quench it- 
ſelf wich a blaſt, and leave an ill- ſcented ſmoke behind. 
Thus they dealt with it till they had wrought the coal 
down to the bottom, and the water following, and not 
remaining as before in the body of it, among ſulphu- 
rcous and braſſy metal that is in ſome veins of the 
coal, the fire-damp was not ſeen ner heard of till the 
latter end of the year 1675, which happencd as fol- 
loweth. e 

« Aſter long working of this coal, it was found up- 
on the riſing grounds that there lay another roach of 
coal at the depth of 14 yards under it, which proved 
to be 37 yards thick, and ſomething more ſulphureous. 
This encouraged ns to fink in one of the pits we had 
formerly uſtd on the five-yards coal —As we ſunk the 
lower part of it, we had many appearances of the fire- 
damp in the watery crevices of the rocks we ſank 
through, flaſhing and darting f rom fide to {ide of the 
pit, aud ihowing rainhbow-like colours upon the ſurface 
of the water in the bottom; but upon drawing up of 
the water with buckets, which ſtirred the air in the pit, 
it would leave burning, till the colliers at work, with 
and the ſmoke of their candles, 
5 thickened 
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they went out; and ſo in this pit it did no further 
harm.” 


In another pit, however, it ſoon appeared, and at laſt 


produced a molt terrible cxplotion, This was occa- 
tioned by one of the workmen going imprudently down 
with a lizhted candle, after a ceffation of work tor iome 
days, and the force exericd by it ſeemed equal to that 
of pgun-pov/der, | 

The formation of inflammable air in mines cannot 
be attributed to any vitiation of the atmolpherc ; for 
there is no natural proceſs with which we are ac- 
quainted, by which ſuch a change could be accom- 
pliſhed, In one inſtance, however, we have an ex- 
ample of a fire-damp being produced, not only with- 
out any conſiderable ſtagnation of atmoſpherical air, 
but where there is the beſt circulation imaginable. 
This is in large bellows uſcd in metallurgic works, 
which are ſometimes burit by an exploſion of inijam 
mable matter - proceeding from the rancid matters 
with which the leather 1s greaſed, Dr Prieſtley has 
ſhown, that inflammable air is compoſed of pure ele- 
mentary fire, charcoal or phlogiſton, and a little wa- 


ter; and that this compotition may take place even 


in vacuo, All theſe materials are to be met with in 
the bowels of the earth, Coal, a bituminous ſubſtance, 
is abundantly able to ſupply the phlogiſton ; the na- 
tural moiſture of the earth affords water, and the 
heat, however gentle, which conſtantly exiſts in the 
bowels of the carth, may be ſufticient to produce a 


quantity of inſſammable air, Which gradually accumu- 


lating in thoſe places where there is not a conſtant 
ſtream of atmoſpherical air to carry it off, will ſoon 
produce the dreadful effects already mentioned. 

A much more important conlideratton than the 
formation of damps, however, is the proper method of 
avoiding their pernicious clfects. 
lity of one kind atfordz an ealy method of preventing 
it from accumulating, viz. by ſetting fire to it. This 
may be done with ſafety, unlels it has been ſuffered to 
go too far before the experiment is made : for the in- 
flammable air, being much lighter than any other 
kind, will naturally rife to the top; ſo that a man, ly- 
ing flat on the ground to avoid the force of the ex- 
ploſion, and holding np a lighted candle fixed upon a 
pole, may at once free the mine from ſuch a trovuble- 
ſome gueſt, But where it has been allowed to ac- 
cumulate in too great quantity, ſo that this method 
cannot be nſed, or in the other kind, which is not in- 
flammable, the method commonly practiſed is to pro- 

duce a conſtant circulation of air as much as poſſible 
through all parts of the mine. To procure this, they 
make a perpendicular opening which they call a park 
or /haft, fo that the mine may have two or more 
openings; and thus by reaſon of the difference of tem- 
perature between the open atmoſphere and that in the 
mine, there is a continual dranght of air through 
them both. This current will always be ſtronger in 
proportion to the difference between the external at- 
moſphere and that of the mine: and likewiſe in pro. 
portion to the difference between the depth of the two 
ſhafts. But as the temperature of the atmoſphere is 
variable, it happens, at certain ſeaſons of the year, 
that there is not a ſufficient difference between that 
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Damps. thickened the air in the pit, and then it would appear 
again; they lighted their candles at it ſometimes when 
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of the atmoſphere and in the mine to produce the ne- 
ceſlary circulation. This happens principally in the 
ſpring and autumn; at which ſeaſons it is necchary to 
light fires in the ſhafts, which are always efficacious for 
the purpoſe delired, 

Among the other uſes to which dephlogiſticated air 
might be applied, Mr Cavallo reckons that of ſccuring 
people from the dangerous effects of damps in mines, 
and other ſubterrancous places. If a large blad- 
der,“ ſays he, “ into which a ſolution of lime in wa- 
ter is introduced, be filled with dephlogiſticated air, 
and a ſmall wooden or glaſs pipe be adapted to its 
neck, a man may hold that pipe in his mouth, and 


may breathe the dephlogilticated air; and thus cquip- 


ped he may enter into theſe fſubterraican places, 
amidſt the various claſtic fluids contained in them. 
A. large bladder of dephlogiſticated air will ſerve 
for above a quarter of an hour, which is a length of 


time lufficient for various purpoſes ; beſides, if longer 


time is required to be ſpent in theſe places, a per- 
ſon may have two or more bladders of dephlogiſticated 
air along with him, and may fhitt as ſoon as the air of 
one is contaminated. Without the neceſlity of any 
more complicated apparatus, the bladders full of de- 
phlogiſticated air may be Kept ſtopped by putting corks 
into the plaſs or wooden pipes that arc ricd to their 
necks. This air might allo be ated for diving-beils.” 

DAMSEL, from the French damoiſæl or dambiſeau, 
an appellation anciently given to all young people of 
either ſex, that were of noble or pgenteel extraction, as 
the ſons and daughters of princes, knights, and barons : 
thus we read of Damſcl Pepin, Damſel Louis le Gros, 
Damſcl Richard prince of Wales. 

From the fons of kings this appellation firſt paſſed 
to thoſe of great lors and barons, and at length to 
thele of gentlemen wio were not yet knights. 

At preſent damſel js applied to all maids or girls not 
yet married, provided they be not of the vulgar. 

DAN, or JoR-DAN, which laſt literally denotes © the 
river Dan;“ ſo named from the people where it has 
its ſource, Which is a lake called Fhiala, from its round 


figure, to the north of 115 apparent riſing from the 


mountain Panium or Pancum, as was diſcovered by 
Philip, Tetrarch of Trachonites ; for on throwing light 
bodies into the Phiala, he found them to emerge again 
at Pancum (Joſephus). From Pancum it runs in a 
direct courſe to a lake called Samachonites ; as far as 
which it is called Jordan the Leſs; and thence to the 
lake Gencſarcth, or of Tiberias, where it comes in- 
creaſed by the lake Samachonitis and its ſprings, and 
is called the Creater Jordan; continuing its direct 
courſe ſouthwards, till it falls into the Aſphaltites. 
Dan (anc. geog.), a town to the weſt of the ſource 
of the Jordan ; formerly called Lais (Joſhua, Judges, 
Joſephus). This was the north, as Beerſheba was the 
ſouth, boundary of the Ifraclites ; as appears from the 
common expreſſion in Scripture, from Dan to Beerſhe- 


ba. At Dan Jeroboam erected one of the golden 


calves (1 Kings x11.). | 

Dax, the tribe, extended itſelf weſtward of Judah, 
and was terminated by Azotus and Dora on the Medi- 
terrancan (Joſephus). 

DANAE, in antiquity, a coin ſomewhat more than 
an obolus, uſed to be put into the mouths of the dead, 
to pay their paſſage over the river Acheron. 

| DANAE, 


Damſel 
| 


Dauae, 


— 


Danas 


| 
Danaus. 
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Dax AE, in fabulous hiſtory, was the daughter of A- 
criſius king of Argos, by Eurydice. She was confined 
in a brazen tower by her father, who had been told by 
an oracle that his daughter's ſon would put him to death. 
His endeavours to prevent Danac from becoming a mo- 
ther proved fruitleſs ; and Jupiter, who was enamoured 
of her, introduced himſclf to her bed by changing him- 
ſelf into a golden ſhower. From his embraces Danae 
had a fon, with whom ſhe was expoſed on the ſea by 
her father. The wind drove the bark which carried her 
tothe coaſts of the iſland of Scriphus ; Where the was 
ſaved by ſome fithermen, aud carried to Polydedtes 
king of the place, whoſe brother, called Didfys, edu- 
cared the child called Ferſzus, and renderly treated the 
mother. Polydectes fell in love with her; but as he 
was afraid of her fon, he ſent him to conquer the 
Gorgons, pretending that he wiſhed Meduſa's head to 
adorn the nuptials which he was going to celebrate 
with Hippodamia the daughter of Enomaus. When 


Perſcus had victorioutily finiſhed his expedition, he re- 
y | , 


tired to Argos with Danae to the houſe of Acriſius, 
whom he inadvertently killed. Some ſuppole that it 


Was Preetus the brother of Acriſius who introduced 


himſelf to Danae in the brazen tower; and inſtcad of 
a golden ſhower, it was maintained that the keepers 
of Danae were bribed by the gold of her ſeducer. 
Virgil mentions that Danae came to Italy with ſome 
fugitives of Argos, and that ſhe founded a city called 
Ar dsa. | rg 
DANAIDES (fab. hiſt.), the fifty daughters of Da- 
naus king of Argos. Wheu their uncle Agypius came 
from Egypt with his fifty tons, they were promiſed in 
marriage to their coulins ; and before the celebration of 
their naptials, Danaus, who had been informed by an 
oracle that he was to be killed by the hands of one of 
lis ſons-in-law, made his daughters ſolemnly promiſe 
that they would deſtroy their hutbands, They were 
provided with daggers by their father; and all except 
Hypermacitra ſtained their hands with the blood of 
their couſins the firſt night of their nuptials; and as 
2 pledge of their obedience to their father's injunc- 
tions, they preſented him each with the head of the 
murdered fons of Ægyptus. Hypermneſtra was ſum- 


moned to appear before her father, and anſwer for her 


diſobedience in ſuffering her huſband Lynceus to eſcape ; 
but the unanimous voice of the people declared her 
innocent, and ſhe dedicated a temple to the goddeſs of 
Per{1ation., The fiſters were purificd of this murder 
by Mercury and Minerva by order of Jupiter; but 


according to the more received opinion, they were 


condemned to ſevere puniſhment in hell, and were 


compelled to fill with water a vellcl full of holes, fo that 
the water ran out as ſoon as poured into it; and 
therefore their labour was infinite, and their puniſhment 
eternal. The heads of the ſons of Egyptus were bu» 
ricd at Argos; but their bodies were left at Lerna, 
where the murder had been committed. 

DANAUS (fab. hiſt.), a ſon of Belus and Anchinoe, 
who after his father death reigned conjointly with his 
brother Agyptus on the throne of Egypt. Some time 
after, a difference aroſe between the brothers, and Da- 
naus ſet fail with his fifty daughters in queſt of a ſet- 
tlement, He viſitcd It hodes, where he conſecrated a 


ſtatue to Minerva, and arrived ſafe on the coaſt of Pe- 


loponneſus, where he was hoſpitably received by Gela- 
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nor king of Argos, Gelanor had lately aſcended the 
throne, and the firſt years of his rcipu were marked 
with dillentions with his ſubjects. Danaus took ad- 
vantage of Gelanor's unpopularity, and obliged him io 
leave the crown, In Gelanor, the race of the lnachidæ 
was cxtinguiſhed, and the Belides began to reign at 
Argos in Danaus, Some authors ſay, that Gelanor 
voluntarily reiipned the crown to Dauaus, on account 
of the wrath of Neptune, who had dried up all the 
waters of Argolus, to punith the impicty of Inachus. 
Tac ſuccels of Danaus invited the fifty ſons of Agyp- 
tus to embark for Greece. They were kindly re- 
ccived by their uncle; who either apprehenſive of their 
number, or terrified by an oracle, Which threatened his 
ruin by onecof his fons-in-law, cauſed his daughters, to 
whom they were promiſed in marriage, to murder them 
the firſt night of their nuptials. His orders were ex- 
ecuted, Hypcrmnetira alone ſpared the lite of Lynccus: 
(Sce DANaiDES). Danaus at firſt perſecuted Lynccus 
with unremitted fury; but he was afterwards reco:ciled 
to him, and he acknowledged him for his ſon-in-law and 


Dance, 
— pn ——_—_— 


ſucceilor after a reign of 50 years. He began bis reign 


about 1586 years before the Chriſtian era; and after 
death he Was honoured with a ſplendid monument in 
the town of Argos, which till exiſted in the age of 
Pauſanias. According to Aſchylas, Danaus leſt E- 
gypt, not to be preſcut at the marriage of his daugh- 


ters with the ſons of his brother, a connection Which 


the decmed unJawtul and impious. | 
DANCE, or DAxCING, as at preſent praQiſcd, may 
be defined, “ au agrecable motion of the body, ad- 


juſted by art to the meaſures or tune of inſtrur-ents, 


or of the voice.””— Bat, according to what ſome 
reckon more agreeable to the true genius of the 
art, dancing is „the art of expreſling the ſentiments 
of the mind, or the paſſions, by meaſured ſteps or 
bounds that are made in cadence by regulated motions 
of the body, and by graceful geſtures ; all performed 
to the found of mutical inſtruments or of the voice,” 
There is no account of the origin of the practice 
of dancing among mankind. 


practice, the foundation muſt certainly lie in the me- 
chaniſm of the human body itſelf, _ | 

The connection that there is between certain ſounds 
and thoſe motions of the human bady called dancing, 
hath ſeldom or never been inquired into by philoſs. 
phers, though it is certainly a very curious ſpeculation, 
The power of certain ſounds not ouly over the human 
ſpecies, but even over the inazimate creation, is indeed 
very ſurpriſing. It is well known, that the moſt ſolid 
walls, nay the ground iticlf, will be found to ſhake at 
ſome particular notes in muſic. This ſtronply indi- 
cares the preſence of {ome univerſally diffuſed and ex- 
ccedingly elaſtic fluid, which is thrown into vibrations 
by the concuſſions of the atmoſphere upon it, produced 
by the motion of the founding body.—If theſe con- 
cuſſions are ſo ſtrong as to make the large quantity of 
claſtic fluid vibratc that is diſperſed through a ſtone 
wall or a conſiderable portion of carih, it is no wons 
der they ſhould have the ſame effect upon that inviſible 
and excecdinply ſubtile matter that pervades and ſcems 


to relide in our nerves. E 
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It is found to exiſt 
among all nations whatever, even the moſt rude and 
barbarous; and, indeed, however much the afliſtance 
of art may be neceſſary to make any one perfect in the 
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Dance, Some there are that have their ner ves conſtructed 
◻ in ſuch a manner, that they cannot be affected by the 
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ſound is. They will alſo hum over ſomething like a Dance. 
tune when they dance 30 or 40 in a circle, ſtretching v—w— 


ſounds which affect others, and ſome ſcarce with any, 
while others have ſuch an irritability of the nerves in 
this calc, that they cannot, without the greateſt difh- 
culty, fit or ſtand {till when they hear a favuurite piece 
of muſic played, 

It is co jectured by very eminent philoſophers, that 
all the ſcnſations and patiious to which we are lutject 
do immediaicly depend upon the vibrations excited in 
the neryons fluid abovementioned, Hence, mulical 
ſounds have the greateſt power over thoſe people. who are 

of a delicate ſenſible frame, and who have ſtrong paſſions. 
If it be true, therefore, that cvery patlion in the hu- 
man nature immediately depends upon a certain affect- 
tion of the nervous tem, or a certain motion or vi- 
bration in the nervous fluid, we ſhail immediately ſee 
the origin of the different dances among different na- 
tions, Ou kind of vibration, for inſtance, raiſes the 
pallions of auger, pride, &c. which are indiſpenſably 
neceſſary in warlike nations, The ſounds, for ſuch 
there are, capable of exciting a ſimilar vibration, would 
naturally couititute the martial muſic among ſuch na- 
tons, and dances conformable to it would be in{titu- 
ted. This appears to be the caſc particularly among 
barbarous nations, as we ſhall preſently have occation 
to remark. Other vibrations of the nervous fluid 
produce the paſſions of joy, love, &c.; and ſounds 
capable of exciting theſe particular vibrations will 
immediately be formed into mulic tor dancts of ano— 
ther kind. ” 

As! arbarous people are obſerved to have the ſtrong- 
eſt palſions, ſo they are alio obſerved to be the molt 
caſily affected by ſounds and the moſt addicted to dan- 
eing. Sounds to us the moſt diſagrecable, the drum- 
ming with ſticks upon an empty caſk, or the noiſe made 
by blowing into reeds incapable of yicluing out mill - 
cal note tolerable to us, is agreeable mulic to them. 
Much more are they affected by the found of inſtru— 
ments which have any thing agreeable in them. Mr 
Gallini informs us, that“ The ſpirit of dancing pre— 
vails almoſt beyond imagination among both men and 
women in moſt parts of Africa, It is even more than 
inſtinct, it is a rage, in ſome countries in that part of 
the globe. U pon the gold coaſt eſpecially, the inha- 
bitants are ſo paſſionately fond of it, that in the midſt 
of their hardeſt labour, if they hear a perſon ſing, or 
any mulical inſtrument played, they cannot refrain from 
dancing. There are even well atteſted ſtories of ſome 
neproes llinging themfclves at the feet of an European 
playing on a fiddle, intreating him to deſiſt, unleſs he 
had a mir to tire them to death; it being impoſſible 
for them to ceaſe dancing while he continued play ing.“ 
— The ſame thing 1s found to take place in America, 
thoagh, as the inhabitants of that continent are foond 
to be of a more fierce and barbarous nature than the 
African nations, their dances are {till more uncouth 
and harbarons than thoſe of the negroes. 
co, ſays Gallini, they have alſo their dances and mu— 
ſic, but in the moſt uncouth and barbarous ſtyle. For 
their ſymphony they have wooden drums, ſomething 
in form of a kettle-drum, witha kind of pipe or fla- 
gellet, made of a hollow cane or reed, but very gra— 
ting to an European ear. It is obſerved they love every 
thing that makes a noiſc, how diſagrecable ſoc ver the 


In Mexi- 


out thcir hands, and laying them on each others ſhuul- 


ders. They ſtamp aud jump, and uſe the moſt antic 
geſtures for teveral hours, till they are heartily weary, 
And one or two of the company ſometimes ſtep out 
of the ring to make ſport ſor the reſt, by ſuow iug teats 
of activity, ihrowiug their lances up into the air, 
catching then again, bending backwards, and ſpring- 
ing forwards with great agility.“ | 

the origin of dancing among the Greeks was moſt 
certainly the ſame as among all other nations; but as 
they procceded a certain leugth in civilization, their 


dances were of coilcquence re regular and agret- 


able than thoſe of the more barbarous natious, I hey 


reduced dancing into a kind of regular ſyſtem ; and had 
_ datices proper for exciting, by means of the ſympathy 


abovementioned, any paſlion whatever inthe minds of 
the beholders. In this way they are ſaid to have pro- 
cceded yery great lengths, tous abſolutely incredible. 
At Athceus, it is ſaid, that the dance of the Euincui— 
des or Furies on the theatre had ſo cxpretiive a cha- 
racter as to ſtrike the ſpectators with irreſiſtible terror: 
men grown old in the profeſſion of arms trembled ; 
the multitude ran out; women with child milcarricd, 
people imagined they ſaw in earneſt thole terrible dei- 
tics commiſſioned with the vengeauce of heaven to pur- 


ſuc and punith crimes upon carth. 


The Greeks had martial dances, which they reckoned 
to be very uſcſul tor keeping up the warlike ſpirit of 
their youth ; bit the Romans, though equally warlike 
with the Greeks, never had any thing of the kind.— 


This probably may beowing to the want of that roman- 


tic turn for which the Greeks were loremarkable, Ihe 
Romans had no heroes among them, iuch as Hercules, 
Achilles, or Ajax; nor docs the whole Roman hiſtory 
furniſh an example of agencral that made war after the 


manncrof Alexander the Great. Though their {oldicrs 


were as vallant as ever the Grecks could pretend to be, 
the object with them was the honour of the republic, 
and not their own perſonal praiſe, Hence there was 
leſs fury, and much more ccol deliberate valour, excrci- 
{cd by the Romans, than any other nation whatcver, 
The paſlions of pride, reſeutueut, obſtinacy, &c. vere 
excited in them, not by the mechanical mcans of muſic 
and dancing, but by being taught that it was their 
chief honour to fight for the republic. --It does not how- 
ever appear, that the Romans were at all leſs capable 
of being affected in this mechanical manner than the 
Greeks. When dancing, was once introduced, it had 
the very ſame effects at Rome as at Athens, 

Among the ſews, dancing ſeems to have made a 
part of the religious worſhip on ſome occaſions, as we 
learn from ſome paſſages in the Pſalms, though we do 
not find cither that or linging poſitively enjoined as a 
divine precept.—In the Chriſtian churches mentioned 


in the New Teſtament, there is no account of dancing 


being introduced as an act of worſhip, though it is cer- 
tain that it was uſed as ſuch in after apes. 
Iin1 tells us, that © at Limoges, net long ago, the 
people uſed to dance the round in the choir of the 
church which is under the invocation of their patron 
ſaint; and at the end of cach pſalm, inſtead of the 
Cloria Patri, they ſang as follows: Sr Marcel, pray 


for us, and we will dance in honour of h,μG - Though 


dan- 


Mr Gal- 
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joy, is no more a profanation than ſinging, or than 
limple ſpeaking; nor can it be thought in the leaſt 
more ablurd, that a Chriſtian ſhould dance for joy that 

eſus Chriſt is riſen from the dead, than that David dan- 
ced before the ark when it was returned to him after a 
long abſence. 

Plato reduces the dances of the ancicnts to three 
claſſes, 
the body robuſt, active, and well-diſpoſed for all the 
exerciſes of war, 2. The domeſtic dances, which had 
for their object an agreeable and innocent relaxation 
and amuſement. 3. The mediatorial dances, which 
were in uſe in expiations and ſacrifices, Of military 
dances there were two ſorts: the gymnopedique dance, 
or the dance of children; and the enopiian, or armed 
dance, The Spartans hed invented the firſt for an 
early excitation of the courage of their children, and 
to lead them on inſenfib}y to the exerciſe of the armed 
dance. This childrens dance uſed to be executed in 
the public place. It was compoſed of two choirs: the 


one of prown men, the other of children; whence, be- 


ing chiefly deſigned for the latter, it took its name. 
They were both of them in a ſtate of nudity. The 
choir o the children regulated their motions by thoſe 
of the men, and all danced at the ſame time, ſinging 
the poems of Thales, Aleman, and Diony ſodotus.— 
The enoplianor pyrrhie was danced by young men 
armed cap-2-pce, who cxccuatcd, to the ſound of the 
finte, all the proper movements either for attack or 
for defence. It was compoled of four parts, —The 
firſt, the iin or footing ; which conſiſted in a quick 
{hifting motion of the feet, ſuch as wes neceſſary for 
overtaking a flying enemy, or for getting away from 
him when an overmatch, —The ſecond part was the 
xiphiſin; this was a kind of mock-ſight, in which the 
dancers imitated all the motions of combatants; aim- 
Inga ſtroke, dartinga javelin, or dexterouily dodging”, 
parrying, or avoiding a blow or thrait, The third 
part, called the £9295, contiſted in very nigh leaps or 
vaultings, which the dancers frequently repeated, for 
the better uſing themiclves occaſionally to Jeap over a 
ditch, or ſpring over a wall. "The tetracoms was the 
fourth and laſt part: this was a ſquare figure, execu- 
ted by flow and majeſtic movements; but it is uncer- 
tain whether this was every where executed iu the ſame 
manner. 5 \ | 
Of all the Greeks, the Spartans were thoſe who moſt 
cultivated the Pyrrhic dance. Athenæus relates, that 
they had a law by which they were obliged to exerciſe 
their children at it from the ape of five years. 
warlike people conſtantly retained the cuſtom of accom- 
panying their dances with hymns and ſongs. The 
following was ſang for the dance called tricſuria, {aid 
to be inſtituted by Lycurgus, and which had its name 
from its being compoſed of three choirs, one of 
children, another of young men, and the third of old. 
The old men opened the dance, ſaying, „Intime paſt 
we were valiant.” The young men anſwered, “ We 
are ſo at preſent.” «© We ſhall be ſtill more ſo when 
our time comes,“ replied the chorus of children, The 
Spartans ncver danced but with real arms. In proceſs 


of time, however, other nations came to uſe only wen- 
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Pance - dancing would now be looked upon as the higheſt de- ; 
A pgrec of profanation in a religious ailembly, yet it is 
certain, that dancing, conſidered as an expreſſion of 


1. The military dances, which tended to make 


or 


This 
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pons of wood on ſuch occaſions. Nay, it was only ſo Dance. 
late as the days of Athenzus, who lived in the ſecond Yr 


century, that the dancers of the Pyrrhic, inſtead of 
arms, carried only flaſks, ivy-bound wands (thyrſus) 
or reeds, But, even in Ariſtotle's days, they had be- 
gun to uſe thyrſuſes inſtead of pikes, and lighted torches 
in lieu ot javelins and words. With thete torches they 


executed a dance called the conflagration of the world, 


Of the dances for amuſement and recreation, ſome 
were but ſimply gambols, or ſportive exerciſes, which 
had no character of imitation, and of which the greater 
part exiſt to this day. The others were more complex, 
more agrecable, figured, and were always accompanied 
with linging. Among the firſt or ſimple ones was the 
aſcoliafſmus; which couſiſted in jumping, with one foot 
ouly, on bladders filled with air or with wine, and rub- 
bed on the outfide with oil. The podium was jumped 
with both fect cloſe. The Hei was what is called 
in England the /orerſet,—Ot the ſecond Kind was 
that called the wire-preſs, of which there isa deſcription 
in Longinus, and the lonian dances: theſe laſt, in the 
original of their inſtitution, had nothing but what 
was decent and modeſt ; but, in time, their movements 
came to be ſo depraved, as to be employed in expreſ- 
ling nothing but voluptuouſucls, and even the groſleſt 


obſccnity. 


Among the ancients there were no feſtivals nor reli- 
gious aſlemblies but what were accompanied with ſongs 
and dances, It was not held poſſible ro celebrate any 
myſtery, or to be initiated, without the intervention of 
theſe two arts, In ſhort, they were looked upon to be 
ſo eflential in theſe Kinds of ceremonies, that to expreſs 
the crime of ſuch as were guilty of revealing the ſacred 
myſterics, they employed the word #heiflz, “ to be out 
of the dance.” The moſt ancient of theſe religious 
dances is the Bacchic ; which was not only conſecrated 
to Bacchus, but to all the deitics whoſe feſtival was ce- 
lebrated with a Kind of enthuſiaſm, The moſt grave 
and majeſtic was the hyporchematic z it was Executed to 
the lyre, and accompanied with the voice. At his re- 
turn from Crete, Theſcus inſtituted a dance at which 
he himſelf aſſiſted at the head of a numerous and ſplen- 
did band of youth round the altar of Apollo. The 
dance was compoſed of three parts; the ſ/rophe, the au. 
tiflrophs, and the ſtationary, In the ſtrophe, the move- 
ments were from the right to the left; in the amiiſtro- 
plie, from the left to the right. In the ſtationary, they 
danced before the altar; fo that the ſtationary did not 
mean an abſolute pauſe orreſt, but only a more flow 
grave movement. Plutarch is perſuaded, that in 
this dance there is a profound myſtery. He thinks, that 
by the ſtrophe, is indicated the motion of the world from 
eaſt to welt ; by the antiſtrophe, the motion of the pla- 


nets from the weſt to the eaſt ; and by the ſtationary, 


the ſtability of the earth. To this dance Theſeus gave 
the name of geranss, or“ the crane ;” becauſe the ſi- 
gures which characteriſed it bore a reſemblance to thoſe 
deſcribed by cranes in their flight. 

With regard to the modern practice of dancing as an 
art, therearefery directions that can be of much ſervice. 
The following is extracted from Mr Gallini's deſcrip- 
tion of the ſeveral ſteps or moyements. 

„ The danciug (ſays he) is generally on a theatre, 
or in a ſalbon or room. At the theatre there are four 
parts to be conſidered. 1. The neareſt front to the 

ſpectators. 
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& Jn a ſaloon or room, the place in which are the 
ſpectators decides the appellation reſpectively to them 
of right and left, The dancer ſhould place himſelf in 
as advantageous a point of view to them as poſſible. 

& In the dance itſclf, there are to be diſtinguiſhed, 
the attitude of the body, the figure, the poſitions, the 
bends, the riſings or leaps, the ſteps, the cabriole, the 
fallings, the ilides, the turns of the body, the cadences. 

« The attitude of the body requires the repreſenting 
one's ſclt in the moſt grace ul manner tothe company. 

« The ſigure is to follow the track preſcribed to the 
ſteps in the dance, | 
„ The poſition is that of the varied attitudes, which 
muſt be at once ſtriking and eaſy, as alſo of rhe differ- 
cut exertions of the legs and feet in dancing. 

& The hend, are inflexionsof the knees, ofthe body, 
of the head, or the arms, 

e e rings are the contraſt to the bends, the ex- 
ten ſion of the knee, One of theſe two motions necel- 
ſarily precedes the other. 

«© The ſtep is the motion by the foot or feet from 
one place to another, | 

«& The /eap is executed by ſpringing up into the air; 
it begins with a bend, and procceds with a quick ex- 
tenfion of the legs, ſo that both feet quit the ground. 

«& The cabriole is the crolling, or cutting of capers, 


during the leap, before the return of the feet to the 


ground, 

& The falling is the return of the feet to the ground, 
by the natural gravitation of the body, | 
The ide is the action of moving the foot along 
the ground without quitting it. | 

& The turn is the motion of the body towards either 
ſide, or quite round, . | | 

«& The cadence is the knowledge of the different 
meaſures, and of the times of movement the moſt 
marked in the muſic. 

«« The track is the line marked by the dance: it 
nay be either ſtraight or curve, and is ſuſceptible of all 
the inflexions correſpondent to the various deſigns of 


the compoſer. There are the right, the diametral 


line, the circular line, and the oblique linc. The rt 
fine is that which goes lengthwile, reckoning from one 
end of the room towards the other, The dzametral line 
is acroſs the room, from one fide to the other, The 
circular line is waving, or undulatory, from one place 
to another, The iu line procceds obliquely from 
one quarter of the room towards another.—kach of 
theſe lines may directly or ſeparately form the dancer's 
track, diverſified with ſteps and potttions. 

«« The regular figure is when two or more dancers 
move in contrary directions ; that is to ſay, that when 
one moves towards the right, the other moves to the 
left. The irregular line is when the couples figuring 
together are both on the ſame ſide. | 

« Commonly the man gives the right hand to the 
lady in the beginnning or ending of the dance, as we 
ſee in the minnet, lovore, &c. | 

« Whcnagreaternumber of dancers figure together, 
they are to execute the figure agretably to the compo- 
{ition of the dance, with ſpecial attention to keep an 
eye conſtantly on the partner. — When, in any given 
dance, the dancers have danced for ſome time in the 
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ſame place, the track is only to be conſidered as the 
conductor of the ſteps, but not of the fgure ; but when 


the dance continues, without being confined 40 the 


ſame place, then the track muſt be conſidered as the 
conductor both of the ſteps and of the figure, 

« Now, to obſerve the figure, the dancer muſt have 
placed himſelf at the beginning of the tract upon 
which he is to dance, and comprehend the ngure before 


whether the figure is right, diametral, circular, or ob- 
lique ; if it is progreſſive or retrogreſiive, or towards 
the right or leit. He fhould have the air played or 
ſung to him, to underſtand the movement, M here the 


trackscroſs one another, the ſteps of cach of the couples 
muſt leave a ſufficicut diſtauce between them not ts 


confuſe the figure, | 

« There are commonly reckoned ten kinds of poſi- 
tions, which are divided into rue and /alſe, tive cach.— 
There are three principal parts of the foot to be obſer- 
ved; thc tocs, the heel, and the ancle. 


« The true politions are Mhen the two feet are in a 


certain uniform regularity, the tocs turned equally out- 
wards.— The talſc are divided into regular and irregu- 
lar. They differ from the true, iu that the toes are either 


both turned inwards ; or if the tocs 0! one foot are 


turned outwards, the others arc tirued inward, 

In the firſt of the truc pulitions, the reis of the 
two feet are cloſe together, fo thai then touch; the 
toes being turned out, In the ſecond, the to fect ate 
open in the ſame line, ſo that the diſtance between the 
two heels is preciſely the length of ove foot, In the 
third, the heel of one fcoi is brought to the aticle 
of the other, or ſcems to lock in with it, In the fourth, 
the two feet arcthcone beitcre the other a foot's length, 
diſtance between the two hecls, which are on the lame 
line, In the fiſth, the iwo feet arc acioſs, the olle 
before the other; ſo that the heel of one foot is direct - 
ly oppolite to the toes of the oiher. 

© [11 the firſt of the falle politions, the toes of both 
feet are turned inwards, ſo that they touch, the heels 
being open, The ſecond is, when the feet are aſunder 


ata loot's diſtance between the toes of cach, which are 


turned inward, the heels being on a line. The third 


is, when the toes of one foot are turned oviwards, the 


other inwards, fo that the two feet form a parallel. 
The fourth is, when the toes of the ivo feet are turu- 
ed inwards : but the toes of one foot are brought nearer 
the ancle of the other, The fifth is, when the tus of 
the two fett are turned inwards, but the heel of one 
foot is oppoſite to the toes of the other. | 

« There are mixed poſitions, compoled of the true 
and falſe in combination; which admit of ſuch an infi- 
nite variety, and are in their nature fo unſuſceptible 
of deſcripiion by words, that it is only the fight of the 
performance that can give any tolerable idea of them. 


« Of the bends of the knee there are two kinds; the 


one {/m ple, the other forced. The ſimple bend is an in- 
fle xion of the knees without moving the heel, and is ex- 
ecuted with the foot flat to the ground. The forced 


bend is made on the toes with more force and lower, 
Much is to be obſcrved on the head of eps. Firſt, 
not to wake any movement before having put the body 
in anupright poſture, firm on the haunches, 
«« Begin with the inflexion of the knee and thigh; 
advance one leg foremoſt ; with the whole foot on the 


ground, 


He is to remark and conccive 


Dance, 
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ground, lay ing the ſtreſs of the body on the advanced 


A ◻-H leg. 


4 There are ſome who begin the ſtep by the point 
of the toes; but that has an air of theatrical aftecta- 
tion. Nothing can be more noble than a gracetu] caſe 
and dignity of ſtep. The quantity of ſteps uſed in 
dancing are almoſt innumerable; they are nevertheleſs 
reducible under five denominations, which may ſerve 
well enough to give a general idea of the different 
movements that may be made by the leg, v1z. the di- 
rect ſtep, the open ſtep, the circalar ſtep, the twiſte 
ſtep, and the cat ſtep. | | 
„The direct ſtep is when the foot goes upon a right 
line, either forwards or backwards. : 

«& The gen ſtep is when the legs open. Of this ſtep 
there are three Kinds: one when they open outwards; 
another, when, deſcribing a Kind of circle, they form 
alt in-knec'd figure; a third, when they open ſide— 
ways; this is a fort of right ſtep, becauſe the figure is 
in a right line. | | 

% The round ſtep, is when the foot, in its mo- 
tion, makes a circular figure, cither inwards or out- 
wards. | 

The twiſted ſtep, or pas tortiHle, is when the foot 
in its motion turns in and out, There are three kinds 
of this ſtep; one forwards, another backwards, the 
third ſidelong. 


« Thec:t itep is when one leg or foot comes to ſtrike | 


againſt the other. There are alſo three ſorts of this 
ſtep ; backwards, forwards, and ſidelong. 

The ſteps may be accompanied with bendings, 

riſings, leaps, cabrioles, fallings, llidings, the foot in 
the air, the tip-toc, the reſt on the heel, quarter-turns, 

half-turns, three-quarter turns, and whole-turns. 

& There may be practiſcd three Kinds of bends, or 
ſinkings, in the ſteps; iz. bending before the ſtep 
proceeds, in the act of ſtepping, and at the laſt of the 
ſteps. 


ſetting off, on advancing the leg. 

«© The bend in the act of ſtepping continues the 
march or walk. | 

% The final ſink-pace cloſes the march. 

« The riſing is juſt the reverſe of the bend, or ſink- 
pace, which {hall have preceded it. | 

« Some great maſters in the art of dancing, having 
obſerved that muſic, which is inſeparable from it, was 


capable of being preſerved and conveyed by the muſi- 


cal characters, imagined by analogy, that the like ad- 


vantage could be procured to the compoſition of dan- 


ces. Upon this plan they attempted what is called 
the chorography, an art which they ſuppoſe was either 
utterly nnknown to the ancients, or not tranſmitted to 
us from them. 55 | | 

It may indeed be eaſily allowed, that the track or 
figure of a dance may be determined by written or en- 
graved lines; but thoſe lines will necetlarily appear ſo 
perplexing, ſo intricate, ſo difficult, if not impoſſible 
to ſcize, in their various relations, that they are only 
fit to diſzuſt and diſcourage, without the poſſibility of 
their conveying a ſutisfactory or retainable inſtruction. 
—Thrence it is, that the article of Chorography in the 
French Encyclspedie is univerſally exploded as unintel- 
ligible and uſcleſs : though nothing more than an ele- 


1 


«« The beginning or initial ſink- pace is at the firſt 


mentary indication of the art; and an explanation, ſuch 
as it is, of ſome of the technical terms of it.”” 
Stage-Daxcus. The Greeks were the firſt who n- 


Dance. 
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nited the dance to their tragedies and comedics; not 


indeed as making part of thoſe ſpectacles, but merely 
as an accellary, | : 

The Romans, as uſual, copied after the Greeks : 
but in the reign of Auguſtus they left their inſtructors 
far behind them. Two very extraordinary men made 
their appearance at that time: they invented a new 
ſpecies of entertainment, and carricd it to an afloniſh. 
ing degree of perlection. Nothing was then talked of 
but the wonderful talents and amazing performances of 
Pylades and Bathylus, who were the firſt to introduce 
among the Romans what the French call the allet Pac- 
tion, Wherein the performer is both actor and dancer. 


Pylades undertook the hard taſk of repreſenting, 
with the aſſiſtance of the dance alone, ſtrong and pa- 


He ſucceeded perhaps beyond his 


thetic ſituations, 
own expectation, and may be called the father of that 
ſtyle of dancing which is known to us by the name of 
grave or ſerious pantomime, pre 

Bathylus an Alcxandrian, and a freedman of Me- 
cenas, took upon himſelf to repreſent ſuch ſubjcas as 
required a certain hvelineſs and agility. He was hand- 


ſome in his perſon ; and the two great ſcourges of 
Roman follies, Perſius and eſpecially Juvenal, ſpeak 


of him as the pallant of every woman in Rome. The 
latter, in his cynic ſtyle, even goes ſo far as to ſay, 
that when Bathylus performed the dance called, after 
the name of a celebrated female dancer, Chiromenos- 
Leda, the graveſt matron was turned off her guard, and 


the young virgin longed for the dancer's addreſles. 


Nature had been excellively partial to thoſe two 
men. They were endowed with genius, and all the 
exterior charms that could captivate the eye. By their 
ſtudy, application, and a delire to eſtabliſh a laſting 


reputation, they diſplayed to the greateſt advantage 


all the reſources which the art of dancing could ſupply. 


Theſe, like two phenomena, diſappeared, and never 
did the world ſce © their like apain.” Government 
withdrew her protection, the art gradually ſunk into 
obſcurity, and became even entirely forgotten on the 


acceſſion of Trajanus to the empire. 


Thus buried with the other arts in entire oblivion, 
dancing remained uncultivated till about the 15th cen- 


tury, when hallets were revived in Italy at a magnifi- 


cent entertainment given by a nobleman of Lombardy 
at Tortona on account of the marriage between Galeas 
Duke of Milan and Iſabella of Arragon, 
ſource that poetry, muſic, dancing, and machinery 
could ſupply, was employed and exhauſted on the oc- 
caſion. J 
tainment excited the adwiration of all Europe, and ex- 


cited the emulation of ſeveral men of genius, who im- 


proved the hint io introduce among their countrymen 
a kind of ſpectacle cqually pleaſing and noble. 

It would ſeem, however, that at firſt the women had 
no ſhare in the public or theatrical dance; at leaſt we 
do not ſee them mentioned in the various entertainments 
given at the opera in Paris till the 21ſt of January 
1631, when the then Dauphineſe, the princeſs of 
Conti, and ſome other ladies of eth firſt diſtinction in 
the court of Louis XIV. performed a ballet with the 

opera. 


Every re- 


The deſcription given of ſo ſuperb an enter- 
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opera called Le Triomphe de P Amour. This union of 
5 two ſexes ſerved to enliven and render the ſpectacle 
more plcaſing and far more brilliant than it ever was at 
any other period, It was received with fo much ap- 
plauſe, that on the 16th of May following, when the 
ſame opera was acted in Paris at the theatre of the Pa- 
lais Royal, it was thought indiſpenſable for the ſucceſs 
of that kind of entertainment to introduce female dan- 
cers. They have continued ever ſince to be the prin- 
cipal ſupport of the opera, 

The dance is now in ſuch commendation, that, par- 
ticularly in France, the opera-houſe ſeems rather an 
academy for dancing than calculated for the repreſen- 
tation of lyric poems. The diſguſting and immoderate 
length of their recitatives is one of the chief cauſes of 
that gencral taſte for dancing which prevails amongſt 
them. A wit being aſked one day what could be done 
to keep up an opera threatened with a moſt complete 
damnation? „ Do! (ſays he); why, lengthen the 
dances and ſhorten the petticoats.“ 80 evident it is, 
that ſinging, though apparently the chief purpoſe of 
an opera, is by no means the molt pleaſing part of the 


entertainment to the ſpectators, 


Thus, what was at firſt introduced as a mere acceſ- 
fary to the muſical performance, became in proceſs of 
time its only ſupport ; and this circumſtance excited 
the emulation of ſeveral eminent ballet-maſters. The 
art, however, of compoſing thoſe grand dances, which 
are now ſo much admired, was for many years in a 
ſtate of infancy, till Monſicur Noverre ſtept forth and 

a Vye it that degree of perfection which it ſeems impol- 
ſible to exceed, This celebrated ballet-maſter and per- 
former, in a work lately publiſhed, has with great 


_ elegance and ingenuity delineated the nature, objects, 


and powers of dancing, enumerated the proper requi— 
ſites to give it eſtect, and ſhown how much it may be 
ennobled by an acquaintance with the kindred arts, 


Ballets, he obſerves, have hitherto been the faint 


ſketch only of what they may be one day. An art 


entirely lubſervient, as this is, to taſte and genius, may 
Hiſtory, 


receive daily variation and improvements. 
painting, mythology, poctry, all join to raiſe it from 
that obſcurity in which it lies buried; and it is truly 
ſurpriſing, that compoſers have hitherto diſdained ſo 
many valuable reſources, 
According to our author, the reaſon why this art 
has remained ſo long in its infancy, is becauſe its ef- 
fects have been reſtrained to the tranſitory ones of 
fire-works calculated only to pleaſe the eye; and it 
never was ſuppoſed to have powers ſufficient to ſpeak 
to the heart: whereas it may vie, he ſays, with the 
heſt dramatic pieces, prove equally intereſting, and 
erptivate the ſpectator by the charms of the moſt com- 
plete illuſion. 
If hallets, therefore, ſays he, © are for the moſt 
part unintereſting and uniformly dull ; if they fail in the 
characteriſtic expreſſion which conſtitutes their eſſence, 
the defect does not originate from the art itſelf, but 
ſhould be aſcribed to the artiſts. Are then the latter 
to be told, that dancing is an imitative art? I am 
indeed inclined to think that they know it not, ſince 
we daily ſee the generality of compoſers ſacrifice the 
beauties of the dance, and give up the graceful naivets 
of ſentiment, to become the ſervile copieſts of a cer- 
tain number of figures, known and hackneyed for 
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would prove ſo very ſimilar to former ones, that one 
would think they have undergone no alterations, and 
are the ſame in cvery ſtep. 

«© Ballct-maſters ſhould conſult the productions of 
the moſt eminent painters. This would bring them 
nearer to nature, and induce them to avoid, as often 
as poſſible, that ſymmetry of figures, which, by repeat- 
ing the object, preſent two different pictures on one 
and the ſame canvas. | 

«© Thoſe ſymmetrical figures from right to left, ac- 
cording. to my judgment, are ſupportable only in the 
entrees, which arc not meant to expreſs any thing in par- 
ticular, but are only calculatcd to afford ſome relief to 
the principal dancers. They may be introduced in a 
general dance at the concluſion of an entertainment, 


they may alſo be admitted in the pas of four, fix, 


&c. though in my opinion it be ridiculous even in 
this caſe to prefer the diſplay of bodily ſtrength and 
agility to expreſſion and ſentiment. But ſuch figures 
muſt give way to nature in what we term ballets d"ac- 
tion. An inſtance, though perhaps not very forcible, 
may ſerve to elucidate and ſupport my argument. 

% At the ſudden and uncxpected appearance. of 
ſome young fauns, a troop of nymphs take them- 
ſclves to fligkt with cqual allright and precipitation. 
The former arc in parſuit of the latter with that 
eazerneſs which the very hope of pleaſure can in- 
ſpire, Now they ſtop to obſerve what fapreſſion they 
have made on the nymphs; theſe at the ſame time, 
and for a ſimilar reaſon, check their career: with 
fear they ſurvey their purſurers, endeavour to guels at 
their intentions, and provide for a retreat to ſome 
ſpot, where they may reſt ſecure from the dangers 
that threaten them. Both troops now join, the 
nymphs reſiſt, defend themſelves, and at laſt effect their 
eſcape with no leſs ſwiftneſs than dexterity. TO 

“ This I call a buſy active ſcene in which the 
dance, as it were, ſhould ſpeak with energy, Here 
ſtudied and ſymmetrical figures cannot be introduced 
without a manifeſt violation of the truth, without de- 
ſtroy ing the rules of probability, and without weaken» 


ing the action and leſſening its effeck.— This ſcene 


ſhould be conſpicuous ; for its beautitul diſorder, and 
the art of the compoler, muſt here be the handmaid of 
nature. | 

% A ballet-maſter, devoid of taſte and diſcernment, 
will make of this a mechanical picce of dancing, and 
thus deprive it of the effect it was calculated to pro- 
duce for want of entering into the ſpirit of it. His 
nymphs and fauns will be arranged upon a parallel line, 
he will place the former in attitudes aukwardly uni- 
form, and inſiſt on the latter holding up their arms to 
an even altitude ; rather than deviate from the beaten 
path, and the antique rules of opera dancing, he will 
cautiouſly avoid to have, on the right and left, his 
nymphs placed in unequal numbers, but will reduce 
a ſcene of action, which ought to be ſupported with 
ſpirit, io an exerciſe cqually affected and unintereſt— 


ing. 


« Perhaps ſome ill- diſpoſed critics, ſo far ſtrangers 
to the art as not to judge of it from its various effects, 
will maintain, that the above ſcene ſhould preſent only 
two different objects, the one pourtrayed in the love- 


ſick 
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But how many ſhades may ferve to embel- 
lith thoſe pictures? how yaried may be the {trokes 
of the peacil ? how oppoſite the lights? and what a 
number of tints ought to be employed in order to 
draw from this twofold ſituation a multiplicity of ima- 
ges, each more lively and ſpirited than the other! 

« As all men ſhare the ſame paſſions, and theſe dif- 
ſer in proportion to their ſcn{ations and feclings, they 
may therefore be worked upon more or leſs powertul- 
ly in proportion as they manifell themſelves outward- 
ly with more or leſs force and impetuolity, 
principle once acknowledged, and nature lideed in— 
forces it daily, it would certainly be more to the pur- 
poſe to diverlify the attitudes and vary the exprefion ; 
tor then the pantomime action of each perionage 
would be diveited of a diſguſting untormity. The 
truth of imitation and the ikill of the painter would 
conſpicuoully appear in piving a Gitterent aſpect to 
the features, ſome of them cxpreſſive of a kind of fe- 
rocity, others betraying leis eagerneſs, theſe caſting a 
more tender look; and to the reſt, the langaiſhing 

air of voluptavaſacls, he ſketch of this firſt picture 
naturally leads to the compolition of the ſecond: here 
ſome nymphs appear divided between fear and deſire; 
there ſome others exprets by the contraſt of their at 
titudes the various emotions of their ſoul. Some 
are more ſcornful than their companions, whilit others 
betray a curiolity equal to their fears, This enſemble 
gives liſe to the whole picture, aud is the more pica- 
ling that it is pertectly couſiſtegt with nature. From 
this cpolition, you will not heſuate to agree with me, 
that ſymmetry, the offspring of art itſelf, ſhould never 
find place in the ballets d'action., 

© ſhall beg leave to enquire of all thoſe who rea- 
ſon from habitual prejudice, whether they will look 
ſor their favourite ſymmetry in a herd of ſheep flying 
from the wolf, or amongſt wretched peaſants leaving 
their huts and fields, in order to ſhelter them- 
felves from the fury of a party of enemies? By no 
means. But the art lics in concealing art itſelf; my 
aim is by no means 10 introduce diſorder and confu- 
on; on the contrary, I will have regularity even in 
irregularity. What I moſt inſiſt upon is, the intro- 
ducing of well concerted groups, fituations forcibly 
expreticd, but never beyond nature, and above all, a 
certain eaſe in compoſition, which betrays not the 
labour of the compoſer. As for the {igures, they are 
likely to pleaſe only in proportion as they quickly ſuc- 
ceed each other, aud are deviicd with equal taſte and 
elegance. 

A ballet perfect in all its parts, our author procecds 
to obſerve, is a picture, drawn from life, of the man- 
ners, dreifes, ceremonies, and cuſtoms of all nations. 
It muſt therefore he a complete pantomime, and 
throagh the cyes ſpeak, as it were, to the very ſoul 
of the ſpectator, If it wants expreſſion, if it be de- 
ficient in point of litnation and ſcenery, it Jegencrates 
imo a ſpectacle equally flat and monotone. 

According to Plutarch, a ballet is, if the expreſſion 
may be allowed, a mute converſation, or a ſpeaking 
and animate. picture, whoſe language conſiſts of mo- 
tions, figures, ant geſtures. — Theſe figures, ſays our 
author, are unlimited 11 their number, becauſe there 
are a thouſand things that the ballet may expreſs, 

Vol. V. | 
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Phrynicus, one of the oldeſt tragedy writers, ſays, that Dance. 


he could find in our ballet as many figures as the tea 
rolls waves in a high winter tide. 

A well compoſed ballet, therefore, may do without 
the aſſiſtauce of words: M. Noverre cven remarks, that 
theſe only ſerve to weaken the action, and partly deſtroy 
its eflects. He has no opinion of a pautomime which, 
in order to be underſiood, muſt borrow the help of a 
verbal explanation. Any ballet whaicver (ſays he). 
deſtitule of intrigue, action, and intereſt, diſplaying 
nothing more than the mechauical beantics of the art, 
and, though decorated with a pompous title, unintel— 
ligible throughout, is not unlike thoſe portraits and 
pictures to which the painters of old ſubſcribed the 
names of the perſonages and action they meant to re- 
preſent : becauſe they were imperfect in point of imi- 
tation, the ſituations weakly exptctled, the outlines in— 
correct, and the colours unſeemly. 

& When dancers mall feel, and, Froteus like, trans- 
form themſelves into various ſhapes to expreſs to the 
life the conflict of pallions; when their features, their 


very looks, all ſpeax their inward feelings ; when, ex- 


tending their arms beyond the narrow circle preſeri— 
bed by the rigid rules of pedantry, and with equal 
grace and judgment giving them a ſuller ſcope, they 
ſhall by proper lituations deſcribe the gradual and ſuc- 
ceſſive progreſs of the paiſions; when, in fine, they 
call good ſenſe and genius to the afliitance of their art, 
then they may expect to diſtinguiſh themiclves: ex- 
planatory ſpeeches will become utcleſs; a mute but 
powerful eloquence will be ſubſtituted to much better 
effect; cach motion will be a ſentence ; every attitude 
will pourtray a tuation; cach geſture convey a thought, 


and cach glance a new ſeitiment: every part will 


plcaſe, becauſe the 

Imitation of nature.” 
A ballet, in whatever ſtyle it may be, ſhould, ac- 

cording to Ariſtotle, be compoſed, as well as poetry, 


„hole will be a true and faithful 


_ of two different parts, which he calls parts of quality 


and parts of quantity. Nothing exiſts in nature withs 


out matter, form, and fivure ; the ballet therefore be- 


comes a mere nonentity, if it be deficient in any of 
thoſe eflential parts, which mark and conſtitute the be- 
ing of any one thing animate or inanimate, The mat- 
ter here is the ſubject intended for repreſentation ; its 
form conſiſts in the ingenious diſtribution of the plan; 
and the various compounding, parts conſtitute its figure. 
Form therefore contains the parts of quality, and the 


extent the parts of quantity. 


Thus it appears, that ballets are in ſome degree 
ſubject ro the rules of pocitice] compoſition. They, 
nevertheleſs, diſter from tragedies and comedies, in 
that the former are not ſubject io the three unitics of 
time, place, and action: Yet they require an unity of 
plot, in order that the various ſcencs may meet and 
end on the ſame point, The ballet, therefore, may be 
termed the brother of the drama; thongh not reſtrain- 
ed to its ſtricter rules: which only ſerve to cramp the 
imagination, check its flight, and contine genius; and 
if adhered to, muſt ſet afide all thought of compoſition 
of baltets, by depriving them of their chief ornament, 
pleaſing variety. | 

M. Noverre conhders tragedy as the ſubject moſt 
ſui table for the art of dancing. The former abounds 


in noble incidents, ſituations, &c, and theſe produce 
the 
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the beſt ſtage eftetts, Beſides, the paſſions are more 


—_—_— forcibly expreſſed by great characters than by common 


men: the imitation is of courſe lels difficult, the ac- 
tion in the pantomime more liguiſicant, natural, and 


intclligible. 


« Ihe buſineſs of a (kilful maſter (he obſerves), is 
to foreſee, as it were, at one glance, the general effect 
that may reſult from the enſemble, and never give the 
preference to one ſingle part over the whole, The only 
way for him to beltow his thoughts on the grcatelt 
number, is to {forget for a while the principal charac- 
ters of the drama; if his whole attention ſhogld entire- 
ly be taken up with the parts of his firſt dancers of 
both ſcxca, the action is ſuſpended, the ſcenes are flow 
in their progreſs, and the whole performance malt fall 
ſhort of its defired efiect. 

In the tragedy of Merope, by Voltaire, the princi- 
pal characters are, Merope, Polifonte, Egiſte, and 
Narbas : But althongh the parts of the inferior actors 
arc not of equal importance, yet they all concur to the 
gencral action, and to the progreſſion of the drama, 
which would appear deficient in ſome parts, ſhould ei- 
ther of thoſe characters be wanting in the repreſenta- 
tion. No uſeleſs perſonage ſhould be obtruded on the 
ſtage. Every thing therefore that may tend to weak- 
en the effect of the drama ought to be carcfully zvoid- 
ed, and only that number of actors introduced which 
is barely requiſite for the execution of the perform- 
ance, 

% A ballet is a production of the ſame Kind, It 
muſt be divided into acts and ſcencs, cach of which, as 
well as the act itſelf, muſt have its beginning, its 
middle, and its end; that is, in other words, expolition, 


plot, and denonement. 


6% ] have obſerved above, that the principal per- 
formers in a ballet ſhould be forgotten for a while: My 
reaſon is, that, in my opinion, it is eaſter to give ſtri- 
king parts to Hercules and Omphale, Ariadne and 


Bacchus, Ajax and Ulyſſes, &c. than to 24 perſons 


in their retinue : If theſe. have nothing to ſay, they 
are ſuperfluous, and of courſe ought to be reject- 
ed; but, if they are to ſpeak, let their converſa- 
tion be conſonant with that of the principal charac- 
ters. | 

« The difficulty, thereſore, does not lic in aſſigning 
a primary and diſtinctive part to Ajax or Ulyſſes ; ſince 


it ſprings naturally from the importance of their ſitua- 


tion in the play; but in introducing the figures in a 
becoming ſtyle, giving them parts of more or leſs im- 


portance, connected with the action of the two he- 


rocs ; in introducing women, ſome of whom will ap- 
pear concerned for Ajax, and the greater number 
ſhowing their partiality for Ulyſſes, The triumph of 
the latter, the former's death, preſent to the man of 
genius a ſeries of images that vie with cach other in 
point of intereſting and pittoreſque ſituations, Theſe, 
by means of colouring ſkilfully contraſted, cannot bat 
produce the moſt lively ſenſations. In fine, a ballet 
pantomime ſhould be dramatic in all its parts; and the 
figure-dancers, who ſucceed to the principal perfor— 
mers, onght to continue the. ſcene, not by a number 
of ſymmetrical figures and ſtudied ſteps, but by that 
kind of animated expreſſion which keeps up the atten- 
tion of the ſpectators to the main ſubject for which the 
preceding actors have prepared the audience, 


Met, either through ignorance or in conſequence Dance. 
of a vitiated habit, there are but few well ſupported w——— 
ballets, Dance is introduced for the mere purpoſe of 
dancing: the end is ſuppoſed to be anſwered by the 
mechanical motions of the feet, or by high jumping, 
and that the idea which people of rcal taite may have 
of a ballet is fully anſwered, when inactive performers 
are introduced in it, who mix and joſlle each other, 
preſenting a confuſed heap of pictures, ſketched with- 
out taſte, aukwardly grouped, and totally devoid of 
that harmony and expreſiion, the offspring of the ſon], 
which alone can embellith art by giving it life.“ 

M. Noverre, in conſidering the knowledge neceſſary 
for attaining perfection in the preſent art, obſerves, 


that mythology, ancient poetry, and chronology, ought 


to be the primary ſtudies of a ballet-maſter ; who ought 
alſo to poſſeſs a genius ſor poctry and painting, ſince 
the art burrows all its charms from a perfect imitation 
of nature. 

A flight knowledge of geometry cannot but prove 
very advantageous, as it will help the maſter to intro- 
duce his figures in due proportion, to calculate exact- 
ly, and execute with preciſion. By means of that un- 
erring guide, he will retrench every ſuperfluous acceſ- 
ſary, and thus enliven the performance. Taſte will in- 
troduce elegance, genius create variety, and judgment 
direct the whole, | | 

What is a ballet but a picce of more or leſs compli- 
cated machinery, which {ſtrikes or ſurpriſes the beho]- 
der by its various effects, only in proportion as thoſe 
are diverſified and ſudden ? That chain and conncc- 
tion of figures, thoſe motions ſucceeding each other 
with rapidity, thoſe various forms turning contrary 
ways, that mixture of different incidents, the enſemble 
and harmony which mark the ſteps and accompany the 
exeriions of the dancers; do not all theſe give you the 
idea of a mechaniſm moſt ingeniouſly coutrived ? 

Ballets are often built on preternatura} ſubjects : 
ſeveral of them require the aſſiſtance of machinery. 
For inſtance, few of the ſubjects taken from Ovid will 
be fit for repreſentation, without a change of ſcenery, 
flights through the air, metamorphoſcs, &c. This 
author therefore muſt never be taken for a model, un- 
leſs the ballet-maſter himſelf be an expert mechaniſt. 
None are to be found out of the capital but journey- 
men and ſtage-{weepers, whom the patronage of ſome 
mighty ſon of the ſock has preferred by degrees to that 
employment. Ihe talents of thoſe upſtarts couliſt in, 
and reach not heyond, the capacity of putting up the 


lights which they were wont to ſnuff for many years, 


or letting down aukwardly a glory of the moſt wretch- 
ed ſtyle. The theatres in Italy are not remarkable ſor 
their machinery ; thoſe of Germany, built upon the 
ſame plan, are not leſs deficient in point of that en- 
chanting part of ſtage-exhibition ; ſo that a ballet- 
maſter maſt, in theſe countries, find himſelf greatly 
embarraſſed, if unſkilled in the mechanical arts, he 


cannot convey his ideas with perſpicuity, by building 


for that purpoſe ſmall models, which are better nnder- 
ſtood by the generality of workman than the clezreſt 


verbal explanation, 


The theatres of Paris and London are the beſt ſup- 
plied with theſe reſources. The Engliſh are very in- 
genious: their ſtage machinery is more ſimpliſied than 
the French: and of  courſc produce a quicker eſtect. 
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which is remarkable throughout every part, greatly 
contribute to the preciſiom of the whole, Thoſe chief- 
d' œuvres of mechaniſm particularly diſplay themſelves 
in their pantomimes; which, however, are low and 
trivial, devoid of taſte and intereſt, and built upon the 
meaneſt incidents. It may be ſaid that this kind of 
entertainment, which, is got up at a prodigious ex- 
pence, is only calculated to pleaſe thoſe eyes which are 
ſhocked at nothing; and that it would meet with no 
ſucceſs on the French theatres, where no other pleaſan- 
try is permitted but ſuch as is not incompatible with 


decency, abounds with delicacy and wit, and is no 


ways levelled againſt morals and humanity, 

A compoſer who wiſhes to riſe ſuperior to the gene- 
rality of ballet-maſters, ſhould ſtudy the painters, and 
trace thein 1n their various manners of drawing and 
compoſiug. Both arts have the ſame object in view 
whether it be for taking likeneſſes, mixing the colours, 
and preſerving the clare-obſcure ; or for grouping the 
figircs properly; laying on the draperies, throwing 
the former into elegant attitudes, and giving them lite 
and expreſſion. | 


Upon the ſame principal, the knowledge of anatomy 


will {erve to render more clear and intelligible the pre- 
cepts which he has to lay down for his pupils. It will 
be an caſy matter ſor him to diſtinguiſh properly be- 
tween the natural and habitnal defects in their confor- 
mation. Theſe are the greateſt obſtacles that ſo often 
impede the progreſs of young beginners, Thus once 
knowing the cauſe, he will be able to remedy the evil 
as his leſſon and precepts will then be the reſult of 
ſtrict attention, they never can fail of becoming pro- 
ſitable. 

Drawing is too uſeful in the compoſition of ballets 
for the maſter not to pay a ſerious attention to that 
art; it will contribute to the beauty of the forms ; it 
will give to the figures an air of novelty and elegance, 
animate the groups, throw the body into graceful po- 
ſitions, and ſhow the attitudes in a juſt preciſion. 

A ballet-maſter who 1s no proficient in muſic, will 
make a bad choice of his airs. He will not enter into 
the ſpirit or character of them. The motions of his 
dancers will not beat time with that preciſion and de- 
licacy which are abſolutely neceſſary, unleſs he is en- 
duced with that ſenſibility of organ which is more com- 
monly the gift of nature than the reſult of art, and is 
far above what may be acquired by long practice and 
!itcady application. 

A good choice of muſic is as eſſential to dancing 


25 the choice of words and the phraſing of a ſpeech is 
It is the tune and time of the muſic. 


to cloquence. 
that fix and determine the motions of the dancers. If 
the former be uniform and devoid of taſte, the bal- 
let will, like its model, be dull and unmeaning. 

By this immediate connection between muſic and 
dancing, it clearly appears, that, from a practical 
knowledze of the former, the ballet-maſter will derive 
the greateſt advantages. He will then be able to im- 
part his thoughts to the compoſer ; and if taſte and 
knowledge combine together, he will either ſet the 


muſic himſelf, or at leaſt furniſh the compoſer with ' 


the principal outlines, to characteriſc the action 
of the dancer; as this will be varied and expreſ- 
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——— quilitcly finiſhed ; that neatneſs, care, and exactitude, 
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five, the ballet cannot fail of being cqually ſo. Mu- 
ſic well compoled ſhould paint and ſpeak; and the 
dance {ct to thoſe ſounds, will be, as it were, the echo 
to repeat the words. If on the contrary it be mute, 
if it ſpeak not to the ear of the dancer, then all ſen- 
timent and expreſſion are baniſhed from the perform- 
ance, 

As nothing can appear triflinp to the man of ge- 
nius, nothing ſhould ſeem ſo to the ballet-maſtier, It 
is impoſſible for him to diſtinguiſh himſelf in his pro- 
feſſion, unleſs he applies to ſtudy thoſe arts which have 
been juſt mentioned. Yet to inſiſt that he ſhould be 
maſter of them all in that degree of perfection which is 
attainable only by thoſe who give themſelves entirely up 
to the ſtady of each of them in particular, would be re- 
quiring a mere impoſſibility. | 

All that can be deemed ſtrictly requiſite, therefore, 
is a general knowledge, a ſlight tincture of thoſe ſcien» 
ces which, by the connection they have with each 
ether, are likcly to contribute to the improvement 1 
the art and to its reputation, From the natural 
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union, however, that ſubſiſts between the arts, and 


from the harmony which rcipns amongſt them, that 
ballet-maſter will ennoble his compoſition with the moſt 


fire, ſpirit, livelincfs, and intereſt, who has moſt ge- 


nius and imagination, and whoſe knowledge is moſt 
extenſive. | 

As to performers, and their perſonal qualifications : 
The firſt point to which it is directed to pay attention 
when one takes up the profeſſion of a dancer (at leaſt 
ſo ſoon as he becomes capable of reflection), is his bo- 
dily formation : If one 1s conſcious of any natural de- 
fects which ſeem irremediable by art, it will be beſt 
immediatcly to renounce every idea that may have been 
formed of the advantage ariſing from popular appro- 
bation, But where perſonal defects can be reformed 


by application, ſtudy, or the advice and aſſiſtance of 


judicious maſters, then it becomes an eſſential concern 
quickly to exert every eflort, before the parts to be 


corrected have acquired ſtrength and conſiſtence, be- 
fore nature has unalterably taken her bent, and the 
error becomes too habitnal and inveterate. 

Among other perſonal defects, there are two which 
deſerve particular notice: The firſt is that of being 
jarreté, „ knock-knee'd ; the other of being argue or 
CC bow-leggd.” | 

A man is ſaid to be jarreté or in knec'd when the 


haunches are ſtraight, and incline inwardly, the thighs 


lie near, and the knees are protuberant, and ſo cloſe 
that they touch and knock together at every ſtep 
cven when the ſcet are at a diſtance; ſo that ſacha 


perſon, ſrom the knees to the fect, makes the figure of 


a triangle: in people of this formation, likewiſe, there 
is a clumſineſs in the inſtep of the ancle, a great eleva- 
tion in the inſtep, while the tende Achillis is not only 
very ſlender, but much extended in the articula- 
tion. 

The other defect, of being argu? or bow-legged, is 
the oppolite of the former; and exiſts in the ſame 
parts, namely, from the hannches to the fect, which 
deſcribe a ſort of bow or arch; for the haunches being 
in this caſe hollow, the thighs and knees ſtand open, 
and at a diſtance, and produce the ſame effect in the 
lower extremities, ſo that they can never be brought 
in proper contact like thoſe of a well-ſhaped perſon z 
| 4P 2 | their 


the tende Ach; is large and cloſely inſerted. 
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Dance, their feet aifo are long and flat, the ancle juts out, and 


inge view of thele diametrically oppotitedeteas, prove 
n. ore forcibly than any arguments, that the iultruc- 
tions which might correct the errors of one of thoſe 
ſort of dancers, would tend only to increaſe the de- 
fects of the other; aud that conſequently their ain 
and ftndy ought to be correſpondently oppoſite. 

The dancer whotc defect is of the urſt Kind, that of 
being jarrite, muſt ufc the means which art furnithes 
kim with, to ſeparate and widen the too cloſely con- 
nected parts. The firlt ſtep to this end is to turn the 
thighs outwardiy, endcavonring to move them in that 
pot:tion, by taking the advantage of the free rotation 
which the thigh hone has in the c9tz/9:dal cavity of the 
haunches : aſliſted by this exerciſe, the knees will fol- 
low the ſame direction, ani return as it were to their 
proper potition, The kncepan (Which ſeems intende 
ed to prevent the Knee from being thrown too far 
b- kward from its inſertion) will ſtand perpendicular 
over the point of the foot, while the thigh and leg 


thus placed deſcribe a line that will euſurc firmnects 


and ſtability to the whole body. 

The ſecond remedy to be uſed is, to Keep the knees 
ina conſtant bend, and to make them appear very much 
ſtretched, without their being really ſo, This muſt 
be the reſult of long and conſtaut practice; but when 
the habit is firmly contratted, it is 1mpoſible to return 
to the former vicious polition, without cauſing an in— 

ſupportable pain aud numbneſs, Some dancers have 
been able to conccal this defect ſo artfully, that it was 
entirely undiſcoverable unless in dancing firait-capers 
or in very quick movements. The rcaſon of its be- 
coming vilible at ſuch times is, that the contraction of 


the muſcles in the effort of leaping makes them ftitt 


about the articulation, and forces every part into its 
former and nitural ſituation; the knees thus ttraincd, 
turn inwardly and (for the time) regain their uſual 
protuberance, which becomes an obſtacle to the diſplay 
of the entre-chat, The more theſe parts connect, to the 
greater diſtance will the lower extremitics be thrown ; 
hence the legs, neither being able to beat nor crots, 
remain motionleſs at the tim of the Knees rolling over 
cach other, while the ezztr2-chat, being neither cut, beat, 
nor croſſed by the feet, is deprived of that life and bril- 
liancy Which are its chief merit. | | 
A perſon thus formed, ſhould entirely renounce the 
entre-chat, cabriules, and every kind of dance that re- 
quires very quick and complicated movements, as it 
will infallibly render him weak and powerleſs ; for the 
baunches being fo ſtrait, the muſcles that are attached 
to them (Whercon the motions of the trunk depend), 
have not a proper and caty play, which will be always 
in proportion to the dimenſion of theſe bones, becauſe 
then the muſcles {1vvt out or divide from a point more 
diſtanced from the centre of gravity : therefore the 
grander fort of dancing, and terra a trrre, is the belt 
adapted to ſuch dancers; and we may add, that what- 
ever they loſc on the ſcore of ſtrength, they regain in 
elegance and addreſs. They are Jaxoriant and ſhining 


in the ſimpleſt parts, eaſy, even in difiicalt ones, where 


no great efforts are required; juſt in their execution; 
elegant in their Ciplay and their ſpring is always 
_exerred with an infinity of grace, as they dexteroully 


en ploy every reſource with the motion of the inſtep 
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can give them. Theſe arc advantages which atone for 
wait of perſonal ſtrength ; and in dancing agility and 


addreſs are always prefcrable to the mere etioris of 


force | 

The art of concealing or overcoming the defect of 
ſach performers as we have characteriſed by being 
arque or bow-legyed, is iu a great meaſure the oppo» 
ſite of the former ; namely, by endeavouring to bring 
together the parts that arc too much ſeparated, and 
leflening that vacaucy which is particularly obſervable 
between the knees, Theſe require no leſs exerciſe 
than the former in turning the thighs outwardly, and 
generally are leſs able to diſpuiſe their faults ; for be- 
ing more robuſt and yigorous, there is leſs pliability in 
their muſcles, and their joints move leſs eaſily, And 
It muſt be added, 1t the deformity reſulis from a na- 
tural diſtortion of the bone, labour will be as uſcleſs 
as all the aids of art will be impotent. Fm 

lt was remarked, that dancers of the firſt claſs, or 
jarrete, thould preſerve a ſiight genuflexion or bend in 
their performance; while theſe, for the oppoſite rea- 
ſon, ought to keep their limbs either extended or 
ſtretched, and to croſs inore clojely, by that means 
diminiſhing the vacancy occationed by the natural ſe- 
paration. Such dancers are nervous, lively, and bril- 


Dance, 
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liant in all caſes which require mote ſtrength than ele- 


ginge; vizour and agility may be inferred from their 


muſcular force, and the firmnets and reſiſtance of their 
articular ligaments ; lively in their dancinp, becauſe 
they croſs low rather than high; and requiring on 
that account leſs ſpace in beating time, they perform 
It with more hivelineſs : they diſplay more brilliancy, 
becaute the light becomes vitible between the limbs 
at the moment of crolling and recroſſing: and this is 
preciſcly the ciair-ch/cure of dancing; tor if the time 
in the eztr2-chat or croſs-caper is neither cut nor beat, 
but rolled or huddled over, there is no light to give 
diſtinction to the ſhadows, and the limbs fo cloſely 
joined, preſent an indiſtinct and eflectleſs maſs. 
Thetc dancers have leſs addreſs than the others, as 


they generally depend on their ſtrength; and indeed 


their ſtrength is a conſtant obſtacle to caſe and pliancy; 


if it forſakes them a lingle moment, they appear auk- 
nor can they conceal their ſitua- 


ward and ridiculous : 
tion by any trifling diſplay; that requiring mere ed— 


dreſs, would give them time to recover, which their 


want of natural claſticity otherwiſe prevents. 
Dancers who are jarrete-, are weak, ſlender, and de- 


 licate ; the others, ſtrong and vigorous, large made 


and nervous. It 1s a common opinion, that ſtout, 
ſquat-built men, are heavy and ſluggiſh ; which they 
doubtleſs are in reſpect of bodily weight: but the 
notion is erroneous fo far as regards dancing; for 
activity owes its very Ccxittence to muſcular ſtrength, 
and every man who has not a requilite ſhare of that 
will always fall heavy. The reaſon is evident ; the 


weak parts, in the inſtant of falling, not being «ble :o 


reſiſt the ſtronger (that is the weight of the body, 
which acquires a 97590111141 in proportionto the height 
it falls or deſcends from), yield and bend; and it is at 
the moment of relaxation or flexion that the noiſe of 
the fall is heard; a circumſtance greatly leſſened, or 
rather entirely avoided, when the body is able to main- 
tain itſelf in a perpendicular direction; and while the 
muſcular ſpring is ſufficient to oppoſe that deſcending 

| | force 


Dance · force, and vigoroully reſiſt a ſhock which would 
—— wile deſtroy it. 
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other- 


Nature has not exempted the fair ſex from thoſe im- 
perfections we have been taking notice of; but art, 
and the uſe of petticoats, come fortunately to the help 
of the female dancer, The hoop conceals a multitude 
of defects, which the critic's curious eye cannot aſcend 
to diſcoyer. Moſt of them dance with their knees 
open, as if they were naturally arquees ; but, thanks to 
this bad habit, and to the petticoats, they appear more 
brilliant than the men; becaule, as they beat from the 
lower part of the leg, they perform the time quicker 
than men, who, concealing nothing from the ſpectator, 
are obliged to beat at a greater extent, and to do it 
originally from the haunch, | 

The vivacity of the ſex contributes much to the 
brilliancy of their execution; though certainly not 
leſs is owing to the petticoats, which, by concealing 
the length of the limbs, catch the attention, and fix 
it more advantageouſly : thus all the fire of the beats 
being united in one point, appears more lively and 
brilliant; while the eye embraces one object only, 
without being hurried and confuſed, in proportion to 
the ſpace it has to overlook. „„ 

To perfection in dancing, Mr Noverre obſerves, 
nothing is more neceſſary than the outward turn of the 
thiph ; yet nothing is more natural to mankind than 
the contrary potition ; it is born with us. It will be 
ſuperfuoas, iu eſtabliſhing this truth, to cite for ex- 
ainple the Aſiatics, the Africans, or any people who 
dance, or rather leap and move, without art or prin- 
ciple. If we attend only to children, or the ruſtic in- 
habitants of the villages, we ſhall (ce that they all turn 
their ſect inwardly, 
vention ; and a proof, far from equivocal, of this fault 
being an imaginary one, is, that a painter would tranſ- 
greſs as much apgainft nature as the rules of his art, 
were he to place the feet of his portrait in the ſitua- 
ion of a dancer's, It is plain, then, that to dance 
elegantly, walk gracefully, or addreſs ourſelves with 
vaſe and manlibeſs, we mult abſolutely reverſe the na- 
re of things; and force our limbs, by artificial ap- 
plications c tedious and painful, to aſſume a very 
different in don from what they originally received, 

Such a charge, however neceſlary in this art, can 


only be accompliſhed by laying its ſoundation in the 


carlieſt ſtages of infancy, when every bone and muſ- 


cle is in a ſtate of pliability, and capable of receiving 


any direction which we chooſe to give them. 

The difficulty of attaining the outward poſition of 
the limbs is owing to our ignorance of the proper arts 
% be employed. Moſt beginners perſuade themſelves 
that it is to be acquired by forcing the ſect to turn 
„atward; and though this part may readily take ſuch 
a direction, from their ſupplencſs, and being ſo eaſily 
moyed at their articulation with the leg ; yet this me- 
thod is fo far falſe, as it tends to diſplace the aucle- 
bones, and beſides has not any effect upon either the 
knees or thighs, 

Neither is it poſlible to throw the knees outwardly 
without the aſſiſtance of the thigh. The knees have 
only two motions, bending and extenſion ; the one 
drawing the leg backward, the other throwing it for- 
ward: they have no power, therefore, of themſelves 
to determine or aſſume an oatward poſition ; but muſt 
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The other poſition is purely in- 


ſtitute for nature, in the leſſons of ſome 
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eventually depend oa the thigh, which entirely com- 
mands all the lower parts of the body, and turns them 
in conſequence of its own rotatory motion; ſo that, 
in fact, whatever motion or poſition that takes, the 
knee, foot, and leg, are obliged to follow. 

M. Noverre condemns the #ourne-haunch as a clum- 


ſy and uſcleſs invention, which, inſtcad of producing 


any good effect, ſerves only io lame thoſe who uſe it, 
by giving a diſtortion to the waiſt, much more diſa- 
greeable than what it was intended to remove. 
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The ſimpleſt and moſt natural means are thoſe which 


reaſon and good ſenſe ought to adopt; and of theſe a 
moderate but continual exerciſe is indiſpenſable : the 
practice of a circular motion or turning of the legs, 
both inwardly and outwardly, and of boldly beating 
at full extent from the haunch, is the only certain ex- 
erciſe to be preferred. It inſenſibly gives freedom, 
ſpring, and pliancy ; while the motions acquired by 
uſing the machine have more an air of conſtraint, 
than of that liberty and caſe which ſhould ſhine con- 
ſpicuous in them, ED 4 
It has been maintained, that a ſtrong and vigorous 
perſon ought to ſpring higher and better than a flen- 
der or weaker man, But experience (ſays M. Noverre) 
daily proves the contrary, We ſee many dancers, who 


cut the time very ſtrong, who beat with much vigour 


and firmneſs, and yet cannot ſpring to any conſiderable 
perpendicular clevation: for an oblique elevation, or on 
one ſide, ought here to be diſtinguiſhed from the former ; 
the latter is faint, and depends entirely upon addreſs in 
the dancer. There are others, again, whoſe (lender 
form renders their exccution leſs bold, and rather ele- 
gant than forcible, rather lively than nervous, but who 
can rife to an extraordinary height: it is to the ſhape 
and formation of the foot, and to the length aud cla- 


ſticity of the tendon, that this power of clevation is. 


originally owing ; the knees, the Joins, and the arms, 
all co-operate in this action; the ſtronger the preſſure 
upon the muſcles, the greater is the re-action, and the 
ſpring or leap is proportionably high. 
motion of the knees participate with thoſe of the in- 


ſtep and tendo Achillis, though the latter are till the 


moſt ellential auxiliaries ; the muſcles of the trunk 
lend their aſſiſtance, and preſerve the body in a per- 
peudicular direction; while the arms, running imper- 


ceptibly to the mutual afſiſtance of all the parts, ſerve 
as wings to counterbalance the machine, 


Obſerve all thoſe animals that have long and ſlender 
ancles, as ſtags, rocbucks, ſheep, cats, monkeys, &c., 
and you will perceive that they have a quickneſs an 


The alternate 


facility of ſpringing and leaping, which animals dif- 


tcrently formed in that part can never obtain. 

But were a man endowed with all the other qualities 
elſential to the perfection of the art, yet ſtill without 
ſtrength and firinneſs in his Joins he never can be a 
good dancer, This ſtrength is certainly the gift of 
nature; but it may be much improved by the athduity 
of an able teacher. We daily ſce dancers who have 
neither perpendicularity nor firmneſe, and whoſe per- 
formance 1s altogether unſtable and irregular: and we 
likewiſe ſce others, who, thongh they poſſeſs not ſo 
great a degree of native force, have all the appearance 
of ſinewy firmnecis and muſcular ſtrength, in their 
haunches, back, and loins. Art has ſurniſhed a ſuv- 


excellent 
tcacher-, 
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Dance, teacher, who has convinced them, that when once 
— they forego an attention to the Joins, it is impoluble 


to keep themſclycs in a right perpendicular line ; and 
therefore all their excrtions will be devoid of taſte : 
that all wavering aud jn{tability in this part is incon- 
ſiſtent with perpendicularity and firmneſs, and will cer- 
tainly cauſc diſtortion of the ſhape and wailt : that the 
depreſſure and Hnking of the body deprives the lower 
parts of that liberty which is necellary to their caſy 
motion: that hence the body is undetermined in its 
poſitions ; frequently drags the limbs; and conſtantly 
loſes the centre of gravity ; and therefore cannot re- 
cover an equilibrium, but after various efforts and con- 
tortions totally repugnant to the graceful and harmo- 
nious motion of good dancing. 

Such is the performance of thoſe dancers who have 
no ſtrength in their loins, or at leaſt do not exert what 
they polleſs. In order to dance well, the body ſhould 
be firm and ſteady ; it ſhould particularly be motion- 
leſs and ſree from wavering while the legs arc in exer- 
tion; for when the body follows the actions of the 
feet, it diſplays as many grimaces and diſtortions as 
the legs execute different ſteps ; the performance is 
then robbed of its caſe, uniformity, harmony, cxact- 
neſs, firmneſs, perpendicularity, and equilibrium; in 
a word, of all thoſc beauties and graces which are ſo 
cſlential to make dancing give pleaſure and delight, 

Many dancers are of opinion, that to be ſoft and 
luxuriant, the knees muſt be bent very low. But in 
this they arc moſt certainly miſtaken ; for a more than 
ordinary flexion of the knees gives rather a dryneſs 
and inſipidity to dancing ; and a dancer may be very 
inclezant, and jcrk, as it were, all his movements, as 
well in bending very low as in not bending at all. The 
reaſon will appear natural and evident, when we reflect, 
that the time and motions of the dancer are ſtrictly 
ſubordinate to the time and movements of the mulic : 
purſuing this principle, it is not to be doubted, that 
when the flexion of the knees is greater than what the 
air or time of the dance requires, the meaſure then 
drawls along, languiſhes, and is loſt. To recover and 
catch again the time which this unneceſſary flexion had 
deſtroyed, the extenſion of the knee muſt be equally 
quick; and it is this ſudden tranſition which gives ſuch 
a harſhneſs and ſterility to the execution, and renders 
it as diſguſtful as the oppolite fault of ſtiffneſs and in- 
flexibility. 

That luxuriant ſoftneſs requires more to its perfec- 
tion than merely an exact flexion and extenſion of the 
Knees; the ſpring of the inſtep muſt add its aſſiſtance, 
while the loins muſt balance the body to preſerve theſe 
ſprings in proper bounds. It is this rare harmony of 
motion (ſays M. Noverre) which has procured the ce— 
lebrated Dupre the glorious title of the God of Dance, 

There are many dancers, and of an inferior claſs 
only, who can diſplay a great variety of ſteps, badly 
enough choſen to be lure, and often diſplayed without 
either judgment or taſte ; but it is very uncommon to 
find among them that exactneſs of car (that rare but 
innate talent of a dancer), which gives life to and 
ſtamps a value upon ſteps, and which diffuſes over all 
their motions a ſpirit that animates and cnlivens 
them, | 

There are ſome ears ſtupid and inſenſible even to the 

moſt ſimple, plain, and ſtriking movements; there are 


( 650 J 
others, more cultivated or refined, that can feel and Hangs, 
cou;prehend the meaſure, but cannot ſeize its iutrica - 
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cics ; and there are others again to whom the mot dif- 
ficult airs aud movements are caſy and intelligible, and 
at once comprehended. It is nevertheleſs certain, that 
a dancer may have a very perfect and nice feeling, and 
yet not make his feelings intelligible to the audience, 
if he has not the art of commanding thoſe reſources 
which depend upon a proper exertion of the coup-dz-pied: 
aukwardneſs becomes vilible where the exacteſt propor- 
tion was ucceſlary; and every ſtep which would have 
been becoming, and produced the happieſt effect, had 
it becn ſmartly introduced at the concluſion of the 
incaſure, will now be cold and lifcleſs, if all the limbs 
arc in motion at once. It requires more time to move 
the whole body than to excrt any ſingle member; the 
flexion and cxtenſion of the inſtep is more readily and 
quickly made than the reciprocal motion of all the 
joints. This principle allowed, that the dancer is de- 
ſtitute of preciltion, who (ſuppoſing he polleſſes a mu- 
{ical car) knows not how to time his ſleps; the claſti- 
city of the inſtep, and the more or leſs alive play of 
the muſcles, add to the natural ſenſibility of the car, 
and ſtamp value and brilliancy on the dance. The 
joint charms of the harmony ſpringing from the move- 
ments of the muſic, and the motions of the dancer, 
captivates even thoſe whoſe cars are the moſt inſenſible 
and leaſt ſuſceptible of muſical impreſſion, 

There are ſome countries where the inhabitants in 
general are endowed with this innate muſical taſte. 
The Palatinate, Wirtemberg, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
Auſtria, aud Bohemia, ſupply the orcheſtres of the 
German princes with many exccllent muſicians and 
eminent compoſers, The Germans, indeed, are born 
with a very lively and jult taſte for mulic, and have in 
them the ſeeds of true harmony; nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear concerts, both in the fireets and in 
the ſhops of their mechanics, performed with the 
greateſt ſkill and exattnels. 1 

Such a natural and native taſte of muſic as we have 
been mentioning, is uſually accompanied by, or in- 
cludes in it, a ſimilar one for dancing; they are kin- 
dred arts; the tender and harmonious accents of the 
one excites and produces the agrecable and expreſ- 
ſive motions of the other, and their union entertains 
the eye and car with animated pictures of ſentiment ; 
theſe two ſenſes, again, convey to the heart the inte- 
reſting images which affect them, while the heart, in 
its turn, communicates them to the mental faculty: 
thus the pleaſure reſulting from the harmony and in- 
telligence of theſe two arts, enchants the ſpectator, 
and fills him with the moſt ſcducing plcalures of vo- 


luptouſneſs. 


Dancing is probably no where varied to ſuch a de- 
gree as in the provinces of Germany; where the well 


known dances of one village are ſtrangers in the adja- 


cent hamlet; their ſongs of mirth and merriment have 
no leſs different airs and movements, though they are 


all marked with that of gaiety. Their dances are 


pleaſing, and engaging, becauſe the offspring of ſimple 
nature; their motions expreſs joy aud pleaſure ; and 
the exactneſs with which the whole is performed, gives 
a peculiar agreeableneſs to their ſteps, geſtures, and 
attitudes, Do they ſpring ?—a hundred perſons, aſ- 
ſembled round an oak, or ſome ancient pillar, ſeize 


the 
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Do they wiſh to mark the meaſure 
when they catch up their women, you ſee them all in 


the air at an equal height, nor do they deſcend but at 
the preciſe note that marks the time, 


The counter-point, which is doubtleſs the touch- 


ſtone of a delicate ear, is to them an object of no dif- 
ficulty ; hence their dance is fo particularly animated, 
and the nicety of that organ has the effect of giving 
their different motions an air of gaiety and variety al- 
together exquiſite. 

A dancer whoſe car is untuned to harmony, diſplays 
his ſteps without order or regularity, wanders from his 
part, and purſues the meaſure without being able to 
reach it: devoid of judgment, his dancing has nei- 
ther ſentiment nor expreſlion ; and the muſic which 
ſhoald direct his motions, regulate his ſteps, and guide 
his time, ſeryes only to expoſe his imperfections and 
inſufficiency. The ſtudy of muſic ſhould therefore be 
applicd to for the purpote of obviating this defect, and 
giving more ſenſibility and exactneſs to the organs of 
hcaring. | Le 5 | 
It will not be expected that we ſhould proceed to 
give a deſcription of all the intricacies and combina- 
tions of ſteps that are or can be exerted in dancing ; 


or enlarge upon the mechanical particulars of the art. 


A diſſertation on the latter would be inſipid and diſ- 
guſtful ; for the language of the feet and limbs is 
addreſſed to the eyes, not to the ears: and a detail 


of the former would be endleſs, fince every dancer has 


his peculiar manner of joining or varying the time. 
it may be ſafficient juſt to mention on this point, that 
it is in dancing as in muſic, and with dancers as with 
muſicians ; Dancing does not abound with more fun- 
damental ſteps than mulic with notes; but there are 
octaves, breves, ſemibreves, minims, crotchets, double 
and treble crotchets ; times to count and meaſures to 
follow. This mixture, however, of a {mall number of 
ſteps, au a few notes, furniſhes dancers with a mul- 
titude of connections and a variety of figures: taſte 


and genius will always find a ſource of novelty in ar- 


ranging them in different manners, and to expreſs va- 
rious ideas. Slow and lengthened, or quick and pre- 
cipitate ſteps, and the time correſpondently varied, 
give birth to this endleſs diverſity. 
Country-Daxcs. See Couxrer-Dauce. 
Country-Danc:, commonly ſo written, and hence 
ſeeming to imply a ruſtic way of dancing borrowed 
from country people or peaſants, is by others ſuppoſed 
to be a corruption of the French Contre-danſe, where a 
number of perſons placing themſelves oppoſite one to 
another begin a figure. | 
Rope-Daxcer, ſchrnobates, a perſon, who walks, 
leaps, dances, and performs ſeveral other feats upon a 
ſmall rope or wire. | 
The ancients had their rope-dancers as well as we, 
Theſe had four ſeveral ways of exerciſing their art : 
The firſt vaulted, or turned round the rope like a wheel 
round its axis, and there hung by the heels or neck. 
The ſecond flew or ſlid from above, reſting on their 
ſtomach, with the arms and legs extended. The third 
ran along a rope ſtretched in a right line or up and 
down. Laſtly, the fourth not only walked on the 
rope, but made ſurpriſing leaps and turns thereon, 


3. 


E 
Dance. tlie time at one inſtant, bound up, and deſcend with the 
ſame exactneſs. 


by a coup-de-pied?—all ſtrike with one conſent ; or 


menſe wealth. 
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They had likewiſe, the cremnobates and crobates ; 
that is, people who walked on the brinks of precipi- 
ces: Nay more, Suetonius n Ga/ba, c. 6. Seneca in 
his 85th Epiſtle, and Pliny, ib. viii. c. 2. make men- 
tion of elephants that were taught to walk on the rope, 
St Vitus's Dance. See MEpicine-Tndes. 
DANCETTE, in heraldry, is when the outline of 
any bordure, or ordinary, is indented very largely, the 
largeneſs of the indentures being the only thing that 
diſtinguiſhes it from indented, 
DANCING. Sce Dance. . 
Daxcinc-Girls of Egypt. See ALME. 
Dancing-girls are employed all over the caſt, as 
affording great diverſion at all public entertainments.. 
They are all proſtitutes; and by the Jaws of their ſo- 
ciety are bound to refuſe no one for their price, 
which is rated according to their beauty and other 
accompliſhments. There are eyen particular ſets of 
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them appropriated to the ſervice of the Gentoo F 


temples and the uſe of the bramin prieſts who attend 
them, Theſe poor creatures ſay that they were firſt 
debauched by their god, and afterwards by him con- 


ſigned over to the uſe of the prieſts who belong to his 


temples. 5 | 
Theſe dancing-girls, whether in a ſettled or un- 

ſettled condition, live in a band or community under 

the direction of ſome ſuperannuated female of the 


fame profeſſion, under whom they receive a regular 


education, and are trained up in all the arts of love 
and leaſing, like ſcholars in an academy, Thus they 
acquire the art of captivating the affections of the 
other ſex to ſuch a degree, that nothing is more com- 


mon than for one of the princes or chief people of the 


country to take a liking to one of theſe girls, and 


waſte immenſe ſums on her, though at the ſame time 


their own haram is ſtocked with beautics far ſuperior, 
and who are beſides poſleſied of the natural modeſt 

of the ſex, to which the others have not the ſmalleſt 
pretenſions. Thus ſome of theſe girls acquire im- 
In the neighbourhood of Goa, for 
inſtance, on a part of the continent bordering on the 
diſtrict of chat iſland, the dancing girls founded a 
village, after being driven from Goa by the zeal of the 
archbiſhop, 


principal inhabitants, for it 1s not every one's purſe 
that can afford them. Here many of them acquire 
conſiderable fortunes by this ſcandalous traffic, and 
throw it into a common ſtock for the ſake of carry- 
ing on merchandiſe; being concerned in ſhipping and 


the moſt profitable voyages, for which they have regu- 


lar factors and brokers. 


| Here they reſide in a body corporate, and 
attend the parties of pleaſure of the noblemen and 


The dreſs of theſe women varies according to tha 


country they live in; but in all it is the moſt gor- 


geous imaginable. They are loaded with jewels, lite- 
rally from top to toe, ſince even on their toes they 
wear rings. Their necks are adorned with carcanets, 
their arms with bracelets, and their ancles with chains 
of gold and filver, often enriched with precious ſtones, 
They alſo wear noſe-jewels, which at firſt have an odd 
appearance, but to which the eye is ſoon reconciled, 
In Indoſtan, theſe dancing-girls, as well as the other 
women of the country, have a peculiar met hod of pre- 
ſerving and managing their breaſts, which at the ſame 
time makes no inconſiderable part of their finery, 

| | They, 
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e them in 2 pair of hollow caſes, exactly 
eto them; made of very light wood, linked to- 
gether, and buckicd at the back. Theſe at once con- 
tins their breaſts ſo that they cannot grow to any diſ- 
poſtfully cxaberent ſiæc; though, from their ſmooth- 
nels and pliancy, they play ſo frecly with every mo- 
tion of tic body, that they do not cruſh the tender 
texture of the ficlh in that part, like the (tiff whale- 
bond flays in uſc among the Europeans. The out- 
ſide of them is ſpread over with a thin plate of gold or 
(ilver, or ſet with gems, if they can afford it. Ano- 
ther oc:ational ornament the daucing- girls put on, 
particularly when they reſort to their gallauts, viz. 
a necl:lace of many looſe turns, compoſcd of flowers 
ſtrung together, which they call m2grees, ſomewhat 
reſembling Spaniſh double jeflamy, but of a much 
ſtronger and more agreeable fragrant odour, and far 
preferable to any perfumes. © They have nothing (ſays 
Mr Groſe) of that nanſcous boldneſs which charac- 


teriſes the European proſtitutes, their ſtyle of ſeduc- 


tion being all ſoftneſs and gentleneſs.“ 


With regard to the performances of theſe women as 


dancers, we haye various accounts, The author of Me- 


moirsof'the late War in Aſia, acquaints us, “ that their 


attitudes as well as movements are not ungraccful. 


Their perſons are delicately formed, gaudily attired, and 
By the continuation 6f wanton at- 


highly perfumed, 
titudes, they acquire, as they grow warm in the dance, 


4 frantic laſciviouſneſs themſelves, and communicate, 


by a natural contagion, the moſt voluptuous deſires to 
the heliolders.“ Mrlves ſeems to have been very cool 
on this ſubject. “ I could not (ſays he) ſce any 
thing in their performance worthy of notice. Their 
movements are more like tumbling or ſhowing poſtures 
than dancing. Their dreſs is thin and light; and 
their hair, necks, cars, arms, wriſts, fingers, legs, feet, 
and even the tocs, are covered with rings of gold and 
ſilver, made after a clumſy manner, They wear two 
rings in their noſes ; and by their ſtaring looks and odd 
geſticulations, you would rather ſuſpect them to be 
nad women than morris-dancers. The band of muſic 
tat attends them is not leſs ſingular in its way: it is 


chiefly compoſed, of three or four men, who hold two 


picces of bell metal in their hands, with which they 
make an inceſſant noiſe ; another man beats what he 
is pleaſed to call a dram ; and that they may not want 
vocal muſic to complete the band, there are always two 


others appointed to ting. Theſe laſt generally lay in 


their mouths a good loading of beetel nut before they 
begin; which, after having been well chewed, tinges 
the ſaliva with fuch a redueſs, that a ſtranger would 
judge them to biced at the mouth by too violent an ex- 
ertion of their voice. Theſe gentry are called ticky-taw 
boys, from the two words t#c4y-taw, which they conti- 
nually repeat, and chant with great vehemence. The 
dancing-girls are ſometimes made uſe of in their religi- 
0115 ceremonies, as when the prieſts bring forth the ima- 
ges of their gods into the ohen fields on a car ornamen- 
images amidſt a great crowd of people; and having 
been (elected for their ſuperior beauty, are very pro- 
fitable to their maſters the prieſts, who are ſaid to pro- 
ſlitute them to all comers.” 

Mr Groſe informs us, that „0 theſe dances would 


hardly at firſt rclich with Europeans, eſpecially as they 
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arc accompanied with a muſic far from delighiful, con- 
liſting of little drums called gumgums, cymbals, and a 
ſort of fife, which make a hideous din, and are played 


on by men, whoſe effeminacy, grimaces, and uncouth 


{hrive!llcd teatures, all together ſhock the eye and tor- 
ture the ear. Howeyer, by uſe we become reconciled 
to the noiſe, and may obſerve ſome not unpleaſing airs, 
with which the dancers Ecep time: the words often 
expreſs the matter of a pantomime dance, ſuch as a 
lover courting his miſtreſs ; a procureſs bringing a lei- 
ter, and endeavouring to ſcduce a woman from one 
gallant in favour of another; a girl timorous and a- 
fraid of being caught in an intrigue. All thele love- 
ſcenes the girls execute in character dances, and with 
no deſpicable expreſſion, if they are proficients in their 
art; for then their geſtures, air, and cps, are mark ing 
and well adapted. In ſome of their dances, cen in 
public, modeſty is not much reſpected by the laſcivious 
attitudes into Which they throw themlelves, witheur 
expolinz any nudity ; being richly clad and bedecked 
with jewels after their manner, 
to which they are called, as in gardens, they give 
themſclves a greater looſe, aud have dances in reſerve ; 


7 


in which, though ſtil] without any groſſneſs in ditco- 


vering their bodies, they arc milireLes of ſuch motions 
and lewdneſs of looks and geſtures as are perhaps wore 
provoking. , | | 
DANDELION, in botany. Sce LEONTODON. 
DANDINI (Pictro), an eminent painter, was born 
at Florence in 1646, and reccived his firlt inſtruction 
in the art of painting from Valerio Spada, who cxcc]- 
led in ſmall drawings with a pen. Whilſt he was un- 


der the care of that artiſt, he gave ſuch evident proofs 


of a ready genius, that he was the! placed as a diſ- 
ciple with his uncle Vincentio Landiui, a maſter of 
great reputation through all Italy, who had been 
bred up under Pictro da Cortona. He afterwards 
travelled through moſt of the cities of Italy, ſtu- 
dying the works of thoſe who were moſt diſtin— 


guiſhed ; and reſided for a long time at Venice, 


where he copied the paintings of Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Paolo Veroneſe, He next vilited Parma and Mo. 
dena, to deſign the works of Correggio; omitting no 


opportunity that might contribute to improve his 
When he returned to Flo- 


hand or his judgment. 
rence, the grand duke Coſmo IIL the grand ducheſs 
Victoria, and the prince Ferdinand, kept him perpetu- 
ally employed, in freſco painting as well as in oil; his 
ſubjects being taken not only from ſacred or fabulous 
hiſtory, but from his own invention and fancy, which 
frequently furniſhed him with ſuch as were odd and 


ſingular, and eſpecially with whimiical caricatures, 


He died in 1712.—This maſter had a moſt extraor- 
dinary talent for imitating the ſtylc of even the moſt 
cclebrated ancient painters of every ſchool, particu- 
larly Titian, Veroneſc, and Tintorcuto; and with a 
force. and elegance, cqual to his ſubjects of hiſtory, 
he painted portraits, landſcapes, architecture, flowers, 
fruit, battles, animals of all kinds, and likewiſe {ca- 
pieces; proving himſelf an univer{al artiſt, and excel- 
lent in every thing he undertook, 

He had a ſon, OQavio, who proved not inferior to 


him in any branch of his profeſſion, and was an honour 
to his family and his country. 


DAN PIX I (Celarc), hiſtory painter, was born at 


Florence 


But ju private partics 
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Panegelt Florence; and was the elder brother and firſt inſtruc- 


tor of Vincentio Dandini the uncle of Pietro. This 


Daniel. maſter had ſucceſſively ſtudied as a diſciple with Ca- 


and Latin. 


officers to allow them only pulſe. 


valier Curradi, Paſſignano, and Chriſtofano Allori : 


ſrom whom he acquired a very plealing manner of 
deſigning and r He was extremely correct 
in his drawing, and ſiniſhed his pictures highly. Seycral 
noble altar- pieces in the churches of Florence are of 
his hand; and one, which is in the chapel l' Annon- 
ciata, is particularly admired. 

DANEGELT, an annual tax laid on the Anglo— 
$2%0ns, firſt of 1 8. afterwards 2 8. for every hide of 
land through the realm, for maintaining ſuch a number 
of forces as were thought ſufficient to clear the Britiſh 


ſcas of Danith pirates, which heretofore greatly an- 


noy ed the coafls. 

DANEGETLT Was firſt impoſed as a ſtanding yearly 
tax on tic whole nation, under king Ethelred, A. D. 
991. That prince, ſays Cambden, Britan. 142. mach 
diſtreſſed by the continual invaſions of the Danes, to 
procure a peace, was compelled to charge his people 
with heavy taxcs, called danege/t.—At firſt he paid 


10,000 J. then 16,000 J. then 24,000 l. after that 


36,000 1. and laſtly 48,000 IJ. 

Edward the Confeſſor remitted this tax: William]. 
and II. rraſſumed it occaſionally. In the reign of 
Henry I. it was accounted among the king's ſtanding 
revenues; but king 
abrogated it for ever. | 

No church or church-land paid a penny to the dane- 
gelt; becauſe, as is ſet forth in an ancient Saxon law, 
the people of England placed more confidence in the 
prayers of the charch than in any military defence 
they could make, 5 55 

DANDOLO (Henry), doge of Venice, a brave 
admiral and politician, With a Veneiian fleet he took 
Conſtantinople in 1203, and had the moderation to re- 
fuſe to be emperor. He died in 1250. 

DANET (Peter), abbot of St Nicholas de Verdun, 
was one of the perſons choſen by the duke of Montau- 
ſier to write on the claſlics for the uſe of the dauphin. 


He had a ſhare in Phædrus, which he publiſhed with 
notes and explications in Latin. 


He alſo wrote a dic- 
tionary in Latin and French, and another in French 
He dicd at Paris in 1709. 

DANIEL, the fourth of the greater prophets, was 
born in Judea of the tribe of Judah, about the 25th 
year of the reign of Joſiah. He was led captive to 


Babylon, with other young Hebrew lords, after the ta- 
king of Jeruſalem by Nebuchadnezzar, who took them 


into his ſervice. That prince gave them maſters to in- 
ſtruct them in the language and ſciences of the Chal- 
deans, and ordered them to be ſed with the moſt de- 
licate viands; but they, fearing that they ſhould eat 
meat forbidden by the law of Moſes, deſired the king's 
The wiſdom and 
conduct of Daniel pleaſing Nebuchadnezzar, that 
prince gave him ſeveral poſts of honour. It is com- 
monly believed, that this prophet when but 12 years of 


age, made known the innocence of the chaſte Suſan- 


nah; but the learned are not agreed, that the young 
Danicl, who confounded the 01d men, was the ſame 
with this prophet. However, he explained Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream of the myſterious ſtatue, whichiforetold 
the ſour great monarchies; on which account he was 
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for the Jews and their religion, 


Stephen, on his coronation-day, 


Pembroke's family. 
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made prefect of the province of Babylon. In the reign 
of Darius the king of the Medes, he refuſed to adore 
the golden ſtatue of the king, and was caſt into the 
lions den, when thole beaſts, tho? pinched with hunger, 
did him no manner of hurt. Aud he explained the 
characters written on the wall of the room where Bel- 
ſazzar was feaſting. 

It is believed that Daniel died in Chaldea, and that 
he did not take advantage of the permiſſion granted by 
Cyrus to the Jews of returning to their own country, 
St Epiphanius ſays he died at Babylon; and herein he 
is followed by the generality of hiſtorians, 

The prophecies of Daniel concerning the coming of 
the Meſſiah, and the other great events of after-times, 


are ſo clear and explicit, that, as St Jerom tells us, 


Porphyry objected to them, that thoſe which related 
to the kings of Syria and Egypt, chap. xi. muſt have 
been written after the times ot Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
whereas this prophecy was tranflated into Greek 109 
years before his time, and the tranſlation was in the 
hands of the Egyptians, who had no great kindneſs 


cies fortelling the ſucceſſes of Alexander, chap, viii. 
5. Xi, 3. were ſhown to Alexander by the Jews, in 
conſequence of which they obtained ſeveral privileges 
from him; (Aut. lib. xi. c. 8.) The ſtyle of Daniel 
is not ſo lofty and figurative as that of the other pro- 
phets; it is clear and conciſe, and his narrations and 
deſcriptions limple and natural: in ſhort, he writes 
more like a hiſtorian than a prophet. | | 0 

The Jews do not reckon Daniel among the pro- 
phets; part of his book, that is, from the fourth verſe 
of his ſecond chapter to the end of the ſeyenth chap- 


ter, was originally written in the Chaldee language ; 
the reaſon of which was, that in that part he treats 
of the Chaldean or Babylonith affairs: all the reſt of 


the book is in Hebrew. The {ix firſt chapters of the 
book of Danicl are a hiſtory of the kings of Baby- 


And thoſe prophe- 
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lon, and what befel the Jews under their government. 


In the {ix laſt he is altogether prophetical, foretelling 
not only what ſhould happen to his own church and 
nation, but events in which foreign princes and king- 
doms were concerned, | | 

DaxltL (Samuel), an eminent poet and hiſtorian, 
was born near Taunton in Somerſertſhire in the year 
I 562, and educated at Oxford : but leaving that uni- 
verſity without a decree, he applied himſelf to Engliſh 
hiſtory and poetry under the patronage of the carl of 
He was afterwards tutor 10 the 
lady Ann Clifford ; and, upon the death of Spencer 
was created poet-laureat to queen Elizabeth. 
Jamc's reign he was appointed gentleman extraordi- 
nary, and aſterwards one of the grooms of the privy- 
chamber to the queen conſort, who took great delight 
in his converſation and writings, Ile wrote an hiſtory 
of England, ſeveral dramatic pieces, and ſome poems; 
and died in 1619. 

Daxter (Gabriel), a celebrated ſeſuit, and one of 
the beſt French hiſtorians, was born at Rouen in 1649. 


He tanght polite literature, philoſophy, and divinity, 


among the ſeſuits; and was ſuperior of their houſe at 
Paris, where he died in 1723, There area preat 
number of his works publiſhed in French, of which 
the principal are, 1. An Hiſtory of France, of which 


he alſo wrote an abridgement in nine volumes 12mo. 


4Q% 2. An 
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Denmonii, 2. An Hiſtory of the French Militia, in 2 vols to. 


Dant:. 


3. An Anſwer to the Provincial Letters. 4. A Voyage 
to the World of Deſcartes. 5. Letters on the Doc- 
trincs of the Theoriſts, and on Probability, 6. New 
dificulties relating to the knowledge of Brutes: Aud, 
7. A theological treatiſe on the Efficacy of Grace, 
DANMONII, an ancicut Britith nation, tappoicd to 
have inhabited that tract of country which is now called 
Coruwal and Devonſhire, bounded on the {nth by the 
Britiſh Occan, 01 the weit by St George's Channel, 
on the north by the Severn Seca, aid on the cat by tie 
country of the Durotriges. Some other Britt tines 
were alſo ſcated within theſe limits; as the Column 
and Oſtidamnii, which were probably particular clans 


of the Danmonii ; and, according to Mr Baxter, they 


were the keepers of their flocks and herds, As the 
ſeveral tribes of the Danmonit ſubmitted without much 
reſiſtance to the Romans, and never joined in any re- 
volt againſt them, that people were under no necellity 
of building many forts, or keeping many garriſons 


in their country. This is the reaſon why fo few Ro- 


man antiquities have been found in that country, aud 


ſo little mention is made of it and its ancient inhabt- 


tants by Roman writers, Ptolemy names a few piaccs, 


both ou the ſca-coaſts and in the inland parts of this“ 


country, which were known io, and frequented by, the 
Romans. The moſt contiderable of theſe places arc 
the two famous promoiitorics of Bolerium and Ocr1- 
num, now the Landſend and the Lizard; and tne 
towns of Iſca Danimoniorum and Tamare, now Exe- 
ter and Saltaſh. As the Daimoinii ſubmitted fo tame— 
ly to the Romans, they might perhaps permit them to 


live, for ſome time at leaſt, under their own priices 


and theirown laws; a privilege which we know they 
granted to ſome other Britich tates. In the molt per- 
fect ſtate of the Roman government in Britain, the 
country of the Daumonii made a part of the province 


called Flava Cæſaricnſis, and was governed by the pre- 


ſident of that province, After the departure of the 
Romans, kinply government was nnme*tiately reviyed 
amongſt the Danmoni in the perſon of Vortigern, 
who was perhaps deſcended from the race of their an- 
cicnt princes, as his name ſignifies in the Britith Jan- 


guage a chieftain or the head of a family. 


DANTE (Aligheri), one of the firſt pocts of 
Italy, was born at Florence in 1265, of an ancient and 
honourable family. Boccacio, who lived in the ſame 
period, has lefta very curious and entertaining treatiſe, 
on the life, the ſtudies, and manners of this extraordi- 
nary poet; whom he regarded as his maſter, aud for 
whoſe memory he profeſied the higheſt veneratio!n. 


This biographer relates, that Dante, before he was 


nine years old, conceived a paſſion for the lady whom 
he has immortalized in his ſingular poem. Her age 
was near his own; and her name was Beatrice, the 
daughter of Folco Portinari, a noble citizen of Flo- 
rence, The palſion of Dante, however, like that of his 
ſucceſſor Petrarch, ſeems to have been of the chaſte 
and platonic kind, according to the account he has 


himſelf given of it, iu one of his carly productions iu- 


titled Vita Mum; a mixture of myſterious poetry and 
proſe; in which he mentions both the origin of his af- 
fection and the death of his miſtreſs, who, according 
to Boccacto, died at the age of 24. 
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| The ſame author 
_ aſſerts, that Dante fell into a deep melancholy in con- 
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ſequence of this event, from which his friends endea- 
voured to raiſe him, by perſuading him to marriage, 
Aller ſome time he followed their advice, and repent- 
ed it; for he unfortunately made choice of a lady who 
bore ſome reſemblance to the celebrated Xantippe, 
he poet, not polleiling the patience of Socrates, ſe- 
parated himſelt from her with ſuch vehement expreſ- 
ions of diil:ke, that he never afterwards admitted her 
to his preſence, though ſhe had born him ſeveral 
children, T1 the carly part of his life be gained ſomc 


credit it a military character: diſtinguiching himiclr 


by his bray:ry in an action v. here the Florentines obtajn- 
ed a fipnz} victory over the citizens of Arezzo. He 
became {till more eminent by the acquiſition of civil 


honours; and at the age of 35 he rote to be one of 


the chick magiltrates of Florence, when that dignity 
was conferred by the ſuffrages of the people. Fro 
this cxaltation the poet himielf dated his principal 
misfortunes, as #ppzars from the fragment of a letter 
quoted by Lionardo Bruni, one of his carly blopra- 
phers, where Dante ſpeaks of his political failure with 
that liberal frankneſs which integrity inſpires. Italy 
was at that time diſtracted by the contending factions 
of the Ghibeliins and the Guelphs ; the latter, among 
whom Dante took an active part, were again divided 
into the Blacks and the Whites. Dante, ſays Gra- 
vita, cxerted all his influence to unite thele inferior 
parties: but his efforts were ineffectual, and he had the 
misfortune to be unjuſtly perſecuted by thoſe of his 
own faction. A powerful citizen of Florence, named 


Corſo Donati, had taken mcaſures to terminate theſe 


inteſtine broils, by introducing Charles of Valois, bro. 
ther to Philip the Fair king of France. Dante, with 
great vehemence, oppoſed this diſgraceful project, and 
obtained the baniſnnient of Donati and his partizans. 
The exiles applied to the pope (Boniface VIII.), 
and by his aſſiſtance ſucceeded in their deſign, Charles 
of Valois entered Florence in triumph, and thoſe who 


had oppoſed his admiſſion were baniſhed in their turn. 


Daute had been diſpaiched to Rome as the ambaſla- 
dor of his party; and was returning, when he received 
intelligence of the reyolution in his native city. His 
enemies, availing themſelves of his abſence, had procu— 
red an jniquitous ſentence againſt him, by which he 
was condemned to baniſhment, and his pofleſſions 
were confiſcated. His two enthuſiaſtic biographers, 
Boccacio and Manetti, expreſs the warmeſt indigna- 
tion againſt this injuſtice of his country. Dante, on 
receiving the intelligence, took refuge in Siena, and 
afterwards in Arezzo, where many of his party were 
atiembled, An attempt was made to ſurpriſe the city 
of Florence, by a ſmall army which Dante is ſup- 
poſed to have attended: the deſign miſcarricd, and 
our poet is conjectured to have wandered to various 
parts of Italy, till he found a patron in the great Can- 
della Scala, prince of Verona, whom he has celebrated 
in his poem. The high ſpirit of Dante was ill ſuited 
to courtly dependence; and he is ſaid to have loſt the 
favour of his Veroneze patron by the rough frankneſs 
of his behaviour, From Verona he retired to France, 
according to Manetti; and Boccacio affirms that he 
diſputed in the theological ſchools of Paris with great 
reputation, Bayle queſtions his viſiting Paris at this 
period of his life; and thinks it improbable, that a man, 


who had bceu one of the chief magiſtrates of Florence, 


ſhould 
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and the times in which be lived futticicutiy accom 
for this exerciſe of his talents; and his retidence in 
France at this ſcafvu is confirmed by Boccacio, in his 
lite of our poet, Which Bayle ſeems to have. had no 
opportunity of conſulting. 

The election of Hetiry count of Luxemburgh to 
the empire, in November 1308, atftorded Dani a pro- 
ſpect of being reſtored to his native city, as he attached 
himſclf to the intereſt of the new emperor, in whoſe 
{crvice he is ſuppoſed to have written his Latin rea- 
tile De Monarchia, in which he aflerted the rights of 
tie empire againſt the encroachments of the Papacy. 
In the year 1311, he inſtigated Henry to Jay ſiege to 
Florence ; in which enterpriſe, ſays ont of the bio- 
graphers, he did not appear in perſon, from 1.0ycs of 
reſpect towards his native city. The emperor was re- 
pulſed by the Florentines ; and his death, which hap- 
pened in the ſucceeding year, deprived Dailc of all 
hopes concerning re-eſtabliſhment in Florence. 
this diſappointment, he is ſuppoſed to have paſſed ſome 
years in roving about Italy in 2 ſtate of poverty and 
diſtreſs, till he found an honourable cſtablimment 
at Ravenna, under the protection of Guido Novello 
da Polenta, the lord of that city, who reccived this il- 
luſtrious exile with the moſt endearing liberality, con- 
tinued to protect him through the few remaining ycars 
of his life, and extended his munificence to the athes 
of the poet. $ | : Tr 

Eloquence was one of the many talents which Dante 
poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. On this account he 
is ſaid to have been employed on ſourtecn different 
embaſſies in the courſe of his life, and to have ſuc- 
ceeded in moſt of them. His patron Guido had occa- 
ſion to try his abilites in a ſervice of this nature, aud 
diſpatched him as his ambaſlador ro negociate a peace 
with the Venetians, Who were preparing for hoſtilities 
againſt Ravenna. Manctti aflerts that he Was unable 
to procure a public audicence at Venice, and returned 


to Ravenna by land, from his apprehentions of the 


Venetian fleet; when the fatiyne of his jourucy, and 
the mortification of tailing in his attempt to preſerve 
his generous patron from the impending danger, threw 
him into a fever, which terminated in death on the 


14th of September 1321. He died, however, in the 


palace of his friend; and the affectionate Guido paid 
the molt tender regard to his memory. This magut- 
ficent patron (ſays Boccacio) commanded the body to 
be adorned with poetical oriiaticnts, and, after being 
carried on a bier through the ſtreets of Ravenna by the 
moſt illuſtrious citizens, to be depoſited in a marble 
coffin. He pronounced himſelf the funcral oration, 
and expreiled his deſign of crecting a ſplendid monu— 
ment in honour of the deceaſed : a deſigu which his 
ſubſequent misfortunes rendered him unable to accom- 
pliſh, At his requeſt, many epitaphs were written on 
the poct : the beſt of them (ſays Hoccacio) by Giovan- 
ni del Virgilio of Bolopna, a famous author of that 
time, and the intimate friend of Dante, Boccacio then 


cites a few Latin verſes, not worth tranſcribing, ſix of 


which are quoted by Bayle as the compoſition of Dante 
himſelf, on the authority of Paul Jovius. In 1433 
Bernardo Bembo, the father of the celebrated cardinal, 
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Dante. | ſhoald condeſcend to engage in the pablic ſquabbles of 
—— the Parillau theologiſts; but the ſpirit bois of Dante 


After 
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raiſed a handſome monument over the negleacd aſhes Dante. 
of tac poet, With ihe following in{criptio! ; 


Exigua tumuli Danthes hie forte jacebas 
>qualenti nulli cognita pene litu; 

Ai nunc marmoreo ſubnizus conderis arcu, 
Gmnilus et cultu ſplendidiore nites: 

Nimirum Ecmbus, Mulis incenſus Etruſcis. 
Hoc tibi, quem in primis hæ coluere, dedit. 


Before this period the Florentines had vainly endea- 
vourcd to obtain the bones of their great poet from 
the city of Ravenna. In the age of Leo X. they 
made a fccond attempt, by a ſolemn application to the 
pope for that purpole ; and ihe great Michael Angelo, 
41leuthufiailic admirer of Dante, very liberally offered 
to EXECUTE a magnificent monument to the peet. The 
Hopes of the Florentines Were again unſucceſsful. The 
particalars of their finguiar petition may be found in 
the notes to Codivi's Lite of Michael Angelo. 

At what time, and in what place, he executed the 
zreat and ſingular work which has rendered him im- 
mortal, his numerous commentators ſeem unable to 


determine. Boccacio aſſerts, that he began it in his 


35th ycar, and had finiched ſeven cantos of his Infer- 
10 before his exile ; that in the plunder of his houſe, 
on that cvent, the beginning of his poem was fortu- 
ately preſerved, but remained for ſome time neglec- 
ted, till its merit being accidently diſcovered by an 
intelligent poet named Dino, it was ſent to the mar- 
quis Marcello Maleſpina, an Italian noblenian, by whom 
Dante was then protected, The marquis reſtored theſe 
lott papers to the poet, and intreated him to proceed 
ima work Which opened in ſo promiling a manner, To 
this incident we are probably indebted for the poem of 
Dante, which he muſt have continued under all the 
diſadvantages of an unfortunate and agitated lite, It 
docs not appear at. what time he completed it; per- 
haps before he quitted Verona, as he dedicated the Pa- 

radiſe to his Veronele patron, The critics have vari- 


ouſty accounted for his having called his poem Come- 


dia. Ile gave it that title (ſaid one of bis ſons), be- 
cauſe it opens with diſtreſs and cloſes with felicity. 
The very high eſtimationin which this production was 
held by his country, appears froma ſingular inſtitution. 
The republic of Florence, in the year 1373, aſſigned a 
public ſtipend toa perſon appointed to read lectures 
on the poem of Dante: Boccacio was the firſt perſon 
engaged in this office ; but his death happening in two 
years after his appointment, his comment extended 
ou to the ſeventeen firſt cantos of the Inferno, The 
ritical diſſertations that have been written on Dante 
arc almoſt as numerous as thoſe to which Homer has 
given birth; the Itahian, like the Grecian bard, has 
been the ſubject of the higheſt panegyric, and of the 
groiiclt inyective. Voltaire has ſpoken of him with 
that precipitate vivacity, which ſo frequently led that 
lively Frenchman to inſult the reputation of the nobleſt 
writers. In one of his entertaining letters, he ſays to 
au Italian abie, “ Te fais grand cas du courage, avec 
lequel vous avez ole dire que Dante ctoit nn fou, et ſon 
onvrage un monſtre, Le Dante pourra entrer dans les 


bibliotheques des caricux, mais il ne ſera jamais lu.“ 


zut more temperate and candid critics have not been 
wanting to diſplay the merits of this original poet. Mr 
Warton has introduced into his laſt volume on Engliſh 
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poetry, 4 judicious and ſpirited ſummary of Dante's 


Dantzic. performance, 


mil 


DaurE (John Baptiſt), a native of Perugia, an ex- 
cellent mathematician, called the zew Dadalus, for the 
wings he made himſelf, and with which he flew ſcveral 
times over the lake Thraſymenus. He fell in one of 
his enterpriſes; the iron work with which he managed 
one of his wings having failed, by whick accident nc 
broke his thigh ; but it was fet by the fargeons, and 
he was afterwards called to Venice to proicls wathce 
matꝭcs. 

DANTZIC, the capital of Poliſh Pruſſia, ſlanding 
on 4 branch of the Viſtula, about four miles above 
where it falls into the Baltic; in E. Long. 18. 36. 
N. Lat. 54. 20. This city is famous in hiſtory on 
many accounts, particularly that of its being tormer- 
ly at the head of the Hanſcatic alloctation, common— 
ly called the Harnſe 1991s, It is large, beautitul, po- 
pulous, and rich; its houſes geiierally are five ttories 
high ; and many of its ſtrcers are planted with chel- 
nut-trees. One of the ſuburbs is called Scotland ; 
and the Scots have great privileges in conſequence of 
their gallant defence of the town, under one of the fa- 


nation in Poland who travel on foot, and ſome with 
three, four, or five horſcs, 
they were about 53,0co : in that reign Sir John Den- 
ham and Mr Killigrew were ſent to take the number 
of them, and to tax them by the poll, with the king of 


Poland's licence ; which having obtained, they brought 


home L. 10,000 Seriinp, beſides their charges in the 
Journey. Dantzic has a fine harbour; and is ſtill a 
moſt eminent commercial city, although it ſcems to be 
ſomewhat paſt its meridian glory, which was probably 
about the time that the prehaent de Thou wrote Ins 
much eſteemed Hiflorin fir Terraporis,whereingunderthe 
year 1607, he fo highly celebrates its commerce and 


grandeur, It is a republic, claiming a ſmall adjacent 
territory about forty miles round it, which were under 


the protection of the king and the republic of Poland, 
Its magiſtracy, and ile majority of its inhabitants, are 


Lutherans ; although the Romanilts and Calvaniſts be 


equally toJeratcd in it. 

convents and hoſpitals, 
computed to amount to 200,000 ; but later computa- 
tions fall very conſidetably thort of it, as appears by 
its annual bill of mortality, exhibited by Dr Buſching, 
who tells us, that in the year 1752, there dicd but 
1846 perſons. lis own ſhipping is numerous; but 


it has 26 pariſhes, with many 


the forcign ſhips conſtantly reſorting to it are more 
ſo, whereof 1014 arrived there in the year 1752; in 


which vear alſo 1288 Poliin veſlels came down the 


Viſtula, chiefly laden with corn, for its matchleſs gra- 


naries ; from whence that grain is diſtributed to many 
foreign nations, Poland being juſtly deemed the great- 


eſt magazine of corn in all Europe, and Pantzic the 


grcateſt port ſor deſtributing it every Where: beſides 
which, Dantzic exports great quantities of naval ſtores, 
and vaſt variety of other articles. Dr Euſching af- 
firms, that it appears from aneicnt records, as early as 
the year 997, that Dantzic was a large commercial 
city, oP 56 a villzpe or inconſiderable town, as ſome 
pretend. The inhabitants of Dantzic have often 


changed their maſters, and have ſometimes been un— 
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of Douglas, when it was betieged by the Poles, 
It is ſaid there are upwards of 30, 00 pedlars of that 


In king Charles I1.'s time 


The inhabitants have been 


DAP 

der the protection of the Engliſh and Dutch; but ge- 
nerally have ſhown a great predilection for the king- 
dom and republic of Foland, as being leſs key to ri- 
val then in their trade, or abridge then of their im- 
munitics, which reach cven to the privilege of coining 
monty. 1 hough ttrongly fortified, and poſlefied ot 


159 large brats cannon, ii could not, through its ſitua- 


tion, {ca a regular tiepe, being ſurrounded with emi- 
nencts. It: 1724, the inhabitants diſcovered a remark- 
able attachment and fidelity towards Staniſlaus kin; 


of Poland, not only when bis enemies, the Ruſhans, 


Were et tir gates, but cycn in poileſlion of the city. 
his ci was excr pied by the late king of Pruſua 
from thote claims which he made on the neighbouring 
countries; notwWithitancing Which, his Pruffian ma- 
jeſty toon aſter thought proper to ſcize on the terri— 


_ tories belonging to Dantzic, under pretence of their 


having been formerly part of Poliſh Pruſſia, He then 
procceded to pollets hiiaſelf of the port-duties belong- 
ing to that city, and crected a cuſtom-houſe in the 
harbour, where he laid arbitrary and inſupportable du— 
lies upon goods exported or imported. Jo complete 
the lyitem of oppreſlion, cuſtom-houſes were erected 


at the very gates of Dantzic, ſo that no perſons 


could go in or out of the town without being ſcarch- 
cd in the ſtricteſt manner, Such is the treatment 
which the city of Dantzic has reccived from the kin 

of Pruſſia, though few cities have ever exiſted which 


have been comprehended in ſo many general and par- 
ticular treaties, and whole rights and liberties have 
been ſo frequently ſecured, and guaranticd by ſo many 


great powers, and by ſuch a long and regular ſucceſſion 
of public acts, as that of Danzic has been, In the year 
1734, it was blockaded by his troops on various pre- 
tences ; but by the interpoſition of the empreſs of Ruſ- 


ſia and of the King of Poland, they were withdrawn; 
and a compromiſe having taken place, the city was 


reſtored to its former immunities, Nevertheleſs, its 
trade has ſince been rather upon the decline, the mer- 
chants chooling to ſettle where their property may 
be more ſecure, | 

DANUBE, the largeſt and moſt conſiderable river 
in Europe, riſing in the Black Forcſt, near Zunberg ; 
and running N. E. through Swabia by Ulm, the ca- 
pital of that country; then running E. through Baſ- 
{aria and Auſtria, paſſes by Ratiſbon, Paſſau, Ens, and 
Vienna. It then enters Hungary, and runs S. E. from 
Preſburg to Buda, and fo on to Belgrade; after which 
it divides Bulgaria from Molachia and Moldavia, diſ- 
charging itſelt by ſcveral channels intothe Black Seo, 
in the province of Beſſarabia, Towards the mouth, 
It was called the Jer by the ancients ; and it is now 
ſaid, that four of the mouths are choaked up with ſand, 
and that there are only two remaining, It begins 10 
be navigable for boats at Ulm, and reccives ſcveral 
large rivers as it paſſes along. It is fo deep between 
Buda and Eelgrade, that the Turks and Chriſtians have 
had men of war upen it; and yet it is not navigable 
to the Elack Sea, on account of the cataracts. The 
Danube was generally ſuppoſed to be the northern 
boundary of the Roman empire in Europe, It was 
worſhipped as a deity by the Scythians. 

DAPFINE, a daughter of the river Peneus by 
the poddeſs Terra, of whom Apollo became enamour— 
cd. This pafſion had been raiſcd by Cupid ; with 

whom 


Dantzie 


i 
Yaphene, 
— — 
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Daphne heard with horror the addreſſes of the god, 
and endeavoured to remove herſelf from his importu— 
nities by flight. Apollo purſued her, and Daphne, 
fearful of being caught, intreated the afliftance of the 
gods, who changed her into a Jaurel, Apollo crown- 
cd his head with the leaves ot the laurcl, and for 
ever ordered that that tree ſhould be ſacred to his di- 
vinity. Some lay that Daphne was admired by Len- 
cippus, fon of CEnomans king of Piſa, who to be in 
her company diſguiſed his ſex and attended her in the 
woods in the habit of a hunireſs, Leucippus gained 
Daphne's eſteem and love; but Apollo, who was his 
powerful rival, diſcovered his {cx, and Leucippus was 
killed by the companions of Diana. Daphne was al- 
ſo the name of a daughter of Tireſias, prieſteſs in the 
temple of Delphi. She was conſecrated to the ſervice 
of Apollo by the Epigoni, or according to others by 
the goddeſs Tellus. She was called S on account 


of the wildneſs of her looks and cxprelitions when ſhe 
delivered oracles. Her oracles were generally in verſe; 


and Homer, according to ſome accounts, has intro- 
duced much of her poetry in his compoſitions. 
| DaPHNE (anc. geog.), a ſmall village near to, or 


in the ſuburbs of, Antiochia of Seleucis in Syria; with 


a large grove, well watered with ſprings : In the mid- 
dle of the grove ſtood the temple of Apollo and Diana. 
Its extent was Bo ſtadia or 10 miles; the diſtance 
from the city five miles: A place pleaſant and agree- 
able, from the plenty of water and the temperature of 
the air, and its ſoft breathing breezes. The grove 
was of bay-trees, intermixed with cypreſs ; which Jaſt 
multiplied ſo faſt, as to occupy the whole of it. Pom- 
pey gave ſome land for enlarging the grove, Antio- 
chus Epiphanes built a very large temple of Daph- 
næus Apollo, The place at length became ſo infa- 
mous, that people of modeſty and character avoided 
reſorting thither: ſo that Daphnici mores became pro- 
verbial. 

Dar hn (anc. geog.), a ſmall diſtrict on the lake 
Samachonitis, in the Higher Galilec, very pleaſant and 
plentifully watercd with ſprings, which feed the Lets 
Tordan ; whence its name ſcems to ariſe, probably in 


Imitation of that near Antioch of Syria on the river 


Orontes. PR. 

Dae HRE, Sprrge-laurel; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the octandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 31ſt order, 
Veprecule, There is no calyx ; the corolla is quadri- 
fd and marceſcent, incloſing the ſtamina, The fruit 
is a monoſpermoas berry. There are 15 ſpecics ; of 
which the following are the moſt remarkable, 

1. Mezercum, the mezercon or ſpurge-olive, is a low 
decidaons ſhrub. It is a native of Germany, and has 
been alſo diſcovered in England in ſome woods near 
Andover in Hampſhire. Of this elegant plant there 
are four varieties: 1. The white; 2. The pale-red; 
3. The crimſon; and, 4. The purple-flowering.— 
Hanbury is very laviſh of his praiſe of theſe ſhrubs. 
He ys, © they have each every perfection to recom- 
mend them as flowering-ſhrubs. In the firſt place, 
they arc of low growth, ſeldom ariſing to more than 
three or four fect in height, and therefore are proper 
even for the ſmalleſt gardens, In the next place, they 


Ba 
Baphne. whom Apollo, proud of his late conqueſt of the ſer— 
——— pent Python, had diſputed the power of hiz darts, 


and hoary underncath. 
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will be in bloom when few trees, eſpecially of the Daphne. 


{hrubby tribe, prefent their honours. It will be in 
February, nay, ſometimes in January; then will the 
twigs be parnifned with flowers all around from one 
end to the other. Each twig has the appearance of a 
ipize of flowers of the moſt conſummate luſtre; and 
as the lcaves are not yet ont, whether you behold this 
tree near or at a diſtance, it has a moſt enchaniin 
appearance. But this is not all; the {enſc of ſmel]- 
ing is peculiarly regaled by the flowers; their ſpicy 
{weetnels is Gittuſed around, and the air is perfumed 
with their odours to a conſiderable diſtance. Many 
flowers, deemed {weet, are not liked by all; but the 
agrecable inoffenſive ſwectneſs of the mezercon has c- 
ver delighted the ſenſe of jmelling, whilit the luſtre 
of its blow has feaſted the eye, Neither is this the 
only picaſure the tree beftovs ; for beſides the beauty 
of the leaves, which come out after the flowers are 
fallen, and which are of a pleaſant green colour and 
an oblong figure, it will be tull of red berrics in ſunc, 
which will continue growing till the autumn. Of 
theſe berrics the birds are very fond ; fo that whoever 
is delighted with thoſe ſongſters, ſhould have a quan- 
tity of them planicd all over the outſides of his wilder— 
neſs quarters.“ | | | | | 
2. Gnidium, the flax-leaved daphne, is a low de- 
ciduous ſhrub ; native of Italy, Spain, and about 
Montpelier. This ſpecies ſeldom grows higher than 
three feet, The branches are very lender, and orna- 
mented with narrow, ſpcar-ſhaped, pointed leaves, 
much like rhoſe of the common flax. Ihe flowers are 
produced in panicles at the ends of the branches : 
They are ſmall, come out in Junc, but are rarely ſuc- 
cceded by ſeeds in England. | 
3. Cneorum, the ſpear-leaved daphne or cneo- 
rum, is a very low decidtous ſhrub ; native of Switzer- 
land, Hungary, the Alps, and Pyrencan mountains. 
This riſes with a ſhrebby, branching ſtalk, to about 
a foot or a foot and an halt high. The leaves are nar- 
row, {pear-ſhaped, andgrow irregulaily on the branch- 
ez, The flowers are produced in cluſters at the ends 
of the lntle twigs : They wake their appearance in 
March, are of a purple colour, and poſſeſſed of a fra- 
grance little inferior to that of the mezereon ; but 
they are ſeldom ſnccecded by ſeeds in England. | 
4. Tartonraira, the oval Jeaved daphne or tarton- 
raira, a very low deciduous ſhrub, 1s a native of France 
and Italy. This riſes with a woody ftalk to the height 
of about two feer. The branches are numerous, ir— 
regular, tough, and covered with a light-brown-co- 
loured bark. The leaves are oval, very ſmall, ſoft to 
the touch, and ſhitting, The flowers are produced in 
cluſters from the ſides of the ſtalks: They are white, 
come out in June, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh ber- 
rics which ſeldom ripen in England. This ſort ſhould 
have a dry ſoil and warm ſituation, 
5. Alpina, the alpine daphne or chamelza, is a 
Yovw deciduous ſhrub native of the Alps, Geneva, 
Italy, and Auftria, This will grow up to the height 
of about a yard. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, 
The flowers came out in cluſ- 
ters from the ſides of the branches, and are very fra- 
grant : They appear in March, and are ſucceeded by 
red berries that ripen in September, | 
6. Thymelæa, the milkwort-leayed daphne or the 
5 . thymelæa; 
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the fonts of France. 
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thymelaa ; a low decidubus ſhrub, native of Spain and 
Ihe thymela will grow up tothe 
height of a yard, The ſtalks of this ſpecies arc up- 
rhei, branched, and covered with a lighi-brown bark, 
The leaves are ſpcar-ſhaped, ſmooth, aud in ſome re- 
ſpect reſemble thoſe of milk-wort. The flowers are 
produced in cluſters from the ſides of the ſtalks: Ihey 
ure of a greeniih colour, have no foot-ſtalks, appear in 
March, and are ſucceeded by ſmall yellowilh berrics, 
yhich will be ripe in Anguſt. Ibis fort requires a 
dry foil and a warm tituation. 

7. Viloſa, the bairy-leaved daphne, a very low de- 
cidious ſhrub, native of Spain and Portugal. 
talks are ligneous, about two fect high, and ſend 
forth branches alternately from the tides, Ihe leaves 
rc ſprar-ſhaped, plane, hairy on both ſides, and grow 
en very ſhort ſouiftalks, Tie flowers have very nar- 
row tubes, arc {mall and make no great ſhow ; They 
come out in June, and arc not tuceceded by 1ipc iceds 
in England. This ſhrub, in fone ſituations, retains 
its leaves all winter in ſuch beauty as to caule it to be 
ranked among the low-growing cvergrecus; but as in 
others it is ſometimes ſhattered with the firſt bleak 
winds, it is left to the gardener whether to place this 
ſhrub among the deciduous trees or evergreens. 

8, Laurcola, the ſpurge laurel or evergreen daph- 
ne; 2 low evergreen {trub, common in ſome parts of 
England, alſo in Switzerland and France. 
ſeldom grows more than a yard or tour fcet high; it 


ſerids out many branches from the buttom, and theſe 


are covered with a ſmooth light-brown bark that is 


very thick. The bark on the younger branches is 


ſmooth and green; and theſe are very cloſely garniſh- 


cd with leaves of a deliytttul ſtrong lucid green co- 


lour. _ Theſe leaves lit clole to the branches, and are 
produced in ſuch plenty, that they have the appear- 


ance, at a ſmall dijtance, of clatters at the ends of the 


branches. They are {pcar-lnaped, ſhining, ſmooth, 
and thick: their edges are entire, Hajbury extols 
this platt with a degree of enthaſtalſm: continuing, 
«& a1} this is another excellent property of this tree, 
that it is thus polleſied of fuch delightful leaves for its 
orniment. Theſe leaves, when growing under the 
drip of trees, ſpreadopen, and exhibit their green pure 
and untarniſhed, in its natural colour; when planted 
fingly in expoſed places, they naturally turn back with 


a kind of twiſt, and the natural green of the leaf is of- 


ten alloyed with a browniſh tinge. This ſhrub is alſo 
valuable on account of its fowers ; not becauſe they 
make any great ſhuw, but from their fragrance, and 
the time they appear; for it will be in blow the be- 
ginning of January, and will continue fo until the 
middle or latter end oft April b«tore the flowers fall 
off; during which time they never fail to diffuſe a- 
broad their agreeable odours which are refreſhing and 
inoftenſhve. In the evenings cſpecially, they are more 
than commonly liberal; infomuch that a few plants 
will often perfume the whole end of a garden; and 
when this happens carly, before many flowers appear, 
the wilkilful in flowers, perceiving an uncommon fra- 
grancy, are at once [truck with ſurprize, and 1mmed!- 
ately begin enquiring from whence it can proceed. 


| Neither are its odours confined to a garden only; bur, 


when planted near windows, they will enter parlours, 


and aſcend cycu into bed-chambers, to the great com- 
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fort of the polichor, and ſurprize of every freſh viſi- Daphne. 


The 


This ſhrub 


AT 


tor,” Thee flowers make but little ſhow ; for they 

are ſmall, and of a grecuiſh-ycllow. Thcy are pro- 
duced amonpit the Jeayes from the tides of the ſtalks, 
in mall cluſters, and will often be ſo hid by them, as 
to be unnoticed by any but the curious. They are 


ſucceeded by oval berrics, which arc firſt green, and 


afterwards black when ripe, Theſe berrics will be 
in lauch plenty as to be very ornamental; but will 
ſoon be eaten up by the birds; which is avother good 
property of this tree, as it invites the difterent forts 
of whiſtling birds to fluck where it is plauted in great 
plenty, | 
Fropagation, The mezereon ripens its ſceds in Eri— 
tain, Which may at any time be can obtained, if they 
arc ſecured from birds. Previous therefore to ſowing, 
the bealthicit and moſt thriving trees of the white, the 
paic, and tlic deep red ſorts, fhiould be marked ont, and 
as ſooh as the berries begin to alter ſrom green, they 
muſt be covered with nets, to fecure them from the 
birds, which weuld otherwiſe devour them all. The 
berries will be ripe in July; and due obſcrvance mult 
be had to pick them up as they fall from the trees, 
and to Keep the ſorts ſeparate. As ſoon as they are 
all fallen, or you have cnough for your purpoſe, they 
may then be fown, The belt foil tor theſe plants is a 
good fat black carth, ſuch as is found in kitchen-gar- 
dens that have been well manured and managed for 
many years, In ſuch foil as this they will not only 
come up better, bat will grow 1o a greater height 
than in any other, No particular regard need be paid to 
the ſituation; for as this tree is a native of the northern 
parts of Europe, it will grow in a north border, and 
Houriſh there as well as in a ſouth ; nay, if there be 
any ditference the north border is more eligible than 
the ſouth. The ground being made fine, and cleared 


of roots of all ſorts, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown hardly 


half an inch depth. The mould being riddled over them 
that depth, let the beds be netted up, and they will 
want no other attention unill the ſpring. Theſe ſecds 
will ſometimes remain in the ground two years; but 
for the moſt part they come up the ſpring after ſow- 
ing; and the ſeedlings will require no other care du— 
aing, the ſunmer than weeding, and gentle watering 
in dry weather. After they have been in the ſeed- bed 
one year, the ſtrongeſt may be drawn out, and planted 
in the nurſery, to wake room for the others; though, 
if they do not come up very cloſc, it would be as well 
to let them remain in the ſecd-bed until the ſecond 
autumn: when they ſhould be'tzken up with carc, and 
planted in beds at a foot aſunder each way. This 
will be diſtance enough for theic low-growing ſhrubs. 
October is the beſt month for planting them out final- 
ly; for although they will grow it removed any time 
between then and ſpring, yet that will certainly be a 
more proper ſeaſon than when they are in full blow. 
Such is the culture of this ſhrub, The other ſpecies 
of this genus require a different management, 

The ſpurge laurc] is propagated by ſceds, in the 
ſane manner, as the common mezercon. The ſeeds 
muſt be preterved from the birds by nets, until they 
are ripe, Soon after, they muſt be ſown as is direct- 
ed for"the mezereon, They will often be two years 
before they come up; during which time, and after. 
wards, they may have the ſame management as has 
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been laid down for the common mezereon until they 
be finally ſet out. This ſhrub will grow in almoſt 
any ſoil or ſituation, but flouriſhes moſt under the 
made and drip of taller plants, giving a peculiar 
cheerfulneſs to the bottoms of groves aud clumps in 
winter. | 

All the other forts arc with ſome dihculty propa- 
gated and retained. They will by no means bear re- 
moving, even whe ſcedlings; and it ever this is at- 
tempted, not one in an hundred muſt be expected to 
grow. They are raiſed by ſeeds, which are reccived 
from the places where they grow naturally ; and he 
who is detirous of having theſe plants, muſt manage 
them in the following manuer : Let a compolt be pre- 
pared of theſe equal diviſions; one-fourth part of lime- 
rubbiſh ; one-fourth part of drift or fea ſand ; another 
of ſplinters of rocks, ſome broad and others ſmaller; 
and the other part of maiden earth from a rich paſ- 
ture. Let theſe be mixed all together, and filled in- 
to largiſh pots, In each of theſe pots put a feed or 
two, about half au inch deep, in the fineſt of the 
mould. We receive the ſeeds in the ſpring ; ſo that 
there is little hopes of their coming up until rhe ſpring 


following: Let, therefore, the pots be ſet in the thade 


all the ſummer, and in the autumn removed into a 


warm ſituation, where they may enjoy every influence 
In March let thein be 


of the ſun's rays all winter, 


5 plunged into a moderate hut-bed, and the plants will ſoon 


after appear. This bed will cauſe them to be ſtrong plants 
by the autumn; and when all danger of froſt is over, 
they may be ancovered wholly, aud permitted to en- 
joy the open air. In the autumn, they ſhould be re. 
moved into the greenhouſe, or let under an hot-bed 


frame all winter; and in ſpring they ſhould be placed 


where they are to continue, moulding them up the 


height of the pot; the pots being ſufficiently broken 
to make way for their roots as they ſhoot, and then 
left to nature, —The ſituation of the four tenderer 
ſorts muſt be well ſheltered: and if it be naturally 
rocky, ſandy, and dry, it will be the better ; for in 
the places where they grow naturally, they ſtrike into 
the crevices of rocks, and flourih where there is hard- 
ly any appearance of ſoil. | 


This is one method of obtaining theſe ſhrubs. A- 


nother way is, by ſowing the {ecds in the places where 


they are to remain. The ſſituation and nature of the 
ſoil ſhould be as near that above deſcribed as pol- 
ſible ; and the mould ſhould be made fine in ſome pla- 
ces, and a ſeed or two ſown in each. Aﬀter this, pegs 
ſhould be ſtuck down on each ſide of them, to direct 
to the places were they are ſown, The exadleſt care 


muſt be obſeryed, all ſummer to pull up the weeds 


as often as they appear ; for if they are permitted 
to get ſtrong, and have great roots they will pull 
up the ſceds with them. 
if the ſeeds are good, the plants will appear. During 
the ſummer, they ſhould be watered in dry weather; 
and, for the firit winter or two, ſhould have ſome 
farzc-buſhes pricked all round them, at a proper diſ- 
tance, which will break the keen edge of the froſty 
winds, and preſerve the young plants until they are 
ſtrong enough o defend themſelves. 

The cneornm and the alpine chamelza are very 
hardy, and will grow in the coldeſt fituation ; but the 
other ſorts ſhould have a warm ſoil, and a well-ſheltered 
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In the ſpring following, 
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ſite, or they will be ſubject to be deſtroyed in bad wea- 
ther. I 

[Medicinal properties, The root of the mezercon was 
long uſed in the Lilbondieidrink for veucreal complaints, 
particularly nodes and other ſymptoms reſiſting the utc 
of mercury; but with the compoſilion of this article we 
Were ulacquainted, till au account ot it Was publiſhed in 
tue Edinburgh Phyſical Eilzys, by Dr Donald Monro 


of London. Ou chewing it a little, it proves very pun- 
gent, and its acrimony is accumulated about the tauces, 


aud is very durable. It is employed chicfly under the 
form of decoction ; aud it enters the decoctum larſa— 
parillæ compolitum of the London college; but it has 
alſo been uſed in powder combined with tome inactive 
one, as that of liquorice root, It 15 apt to occaſiom vo- 
miting and purging ; ſomuit be begun in grain-dolcs, 
aud gradually increated, It is often uſefully coni— 
bined with mercury, The bark of che root contains 


moſt acrimony, though ſome preter the woody part. 
Mezercon has alſo been uled Wich goud elects in tu— 


mors and cutantcous eruptions no venercal. 


The 


whole plant is very corrohve. Six ot the berrics will 


killa wolf. A woman gave 12 grains of the berrics 
to her daughter who had a quartan ague; ſhe vomited 
blood, and died immediaicly. 7 

DAPHNEPHORIA, a feſtival in honour of A- 
pollo, celebrated cvery niutn year by the Bocotians, It 


Daphne, 
Daphne- 
phoria. 
ns emma 


was then uſual to adorn an olive bouph with garlands of 


Jaurel and other flowers, and placcd on the twp a bra— 
zen globe, on Which were ſulpended tmailcer ones. In 
the middle was placed a number of crowns, aid a globe 
of inferior 1ize, and the bottom Was adorned with a 
ſaflron coloured garment. The globe on the top re- 
pretented the fun or Apollo. that in the middle was 
an emblem of the moon, and the others of the fiars, 


Thecrowns, which were 65 in number, repreſented the 


{un's annual icvolution. This bough was carried in ſo— 
lemn proceſlion hy a beautiful youth of an illa{trious fami- 
ly, and whoſe parents were both living. The youth was 
dreſſed in rich garments which reached to the proung, 
his hair hung looſe aud diſhevelled, his head was cover- 
cd with a golden crown, and he wore on his fect ſhoes 
called [phicratida, from Iphicrates an Athenian, who 
firſt invented them. He was called aaqvapqopes, /aurel- 
bearer ; and at that time he executed the office of pricit 
of Apollo. He was preceded by one of his ucareſt re- 
lations, bearing a rod adorned With garlauds, and be- 
hind him followed a train of virgins with branches in 
their hands, In this order the proceſſion advanced as 


far as the temple of Apollo, ſurnamed Iſmenius, where 


ſupplicatory hymns were ſung to the god. —This feſti- 


val owes its origin to the following circumſtance : 


When an oracle adviſed the Atolians, who inhabited 
Arne and the adjacent country, to abandon their ancient 
poſſeſſions and go in queſt of a ſettlement, they invaded 
the Theban territories, which at that time were pilla- 
ped by an army of Pelaſgians. As the celebration of 
Apollo's feſtival was near, both nations, who reli- 
giouily obſerved it, laid aſide all hoſtilities, and ac- 
cording to cuſtom cut down laurel boughs from mount 
Helicon, and in the neighbourhood of the river Melas, 
and walked in proceſlion in honour of the divinity, 
The day that this ſolemnity was obſerved, Polematas the 
general of the Bœotian army ſaw a youth in a dream, 
that preſented him with a complete ſuit of armour, and 


commanded 
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Dapifer commanded the Bœotians to offer ſolemn prayers to 


Apollo, and walk in proceſſion with Jaurel boughs in 


| _—_ their hands every ninth year. Three days after this 


dream, the Bœotiau general made a ſally and cut off 
the greatelt part of the belicgers, who were compelled 
by this blow to relinquith their enterpriſe. Polematas 
immediately inſtituted a novennial feſtival to the god, 
who ſcemed to be the patron of the Borotians, 
DAPIFER, the dignity or office of grand-maſter 
of a prince's houſchold, This title was given by the 
Emperor of Conſtantinople to the Czar of Rullia as a 
teſtimony of favour. In France the like officer was in- 
ſtituted by Charlemagne, under the title of dapiferat ; 
and the dignity of dapifer is ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany, 
the cleftor of Bavaria aſſuming the title of arch dapi- 


fer of the empire, whoſe office is, at the coronation of the 


emperor, to carry the fürſt dilh of meat to table on 

horſeback. 
DAPPLE- A, in the manege: When bay horſes 

have marks of a dark bay, they are called dapplr-bays. 
DavyLEt Black : When a black horſe has got ſpots or 


marks more black or ſliuing than the reſt of his ſkin, 


he is called a dapple-black, 1 
DARANT ASIA, (anc. geog.), called Forum Clan- 


di by the Romans; a town of the Centrones in Gallia 


Narbonenſis, ſituated between Lemincum and Auguſta 

Prætoria. Now Mecuſlizrs, and HHauſtiars en Tarantaiſe, 

in Savoy. | | | 
DARAPTI, among logicians, one of the modes of 


ſyllogiſms of the third figure, whoſ: premiſes are uni- 


verſal affirmatives, and the concjution is a particular af- 
tirmative : thus, | 


Din- Every body is diviſible ; 
Ap- Every body is a ſubſtance ; 
Ti, Therefore, ſome ſubſtance is diviſible. 


DaR Da, a town and fort of Lower Hungary, 


built by the Turks in 1686, and taken by the Impe- 


rialiſts che next year, in whoſe hands it remains. It is 
ſcated on the rive Draw, 10 miles from its confluence 
with the Danube, and at the end of the bridge of Eſ- 
ſeck. E. Long. 19. 10. N. Lat. 45. 45. 

DARDANELLES, two ancient and ſtrong caſtles 
of Turkey, one of which is in Romania, and the other 
in Natolia, on each lide the canal formerly called the 
Helleſpont. This keeps up a communication with the 
Archipelago, and the Propontis or ſca of Marmora. 
The mouth of the canal is four miles and a half over: 


and the caſtles were built in 1659, to ſecure the Turk- 


iſh fleet from the iuſults of the Venctians, The ſhips 


that come from Conſtaniinopic are ſearched at the 


caſtle on the (ide of Natolia, to ſee what they have on 
boar. l. 8 5 
DARDANIA, (anc. geog.), a diſtrict of Moeſia 
Superior to the South, Now the ſouth part of Servia, 
towards the contines of Macedonia and Illyricam, Dan 
dani was tlie name of the people, who ſcem to have been 
deſcendants of the Dardant of Troas, Alto a ſwall di- 


ſtrict of Troas, along the Felleſpont, (Mela, Virgil.) 


And the ancient name of Samothracia, (Pliny) ; from 
Dardanni, who removed thither. 

DARDANIUM prRomoNTORIUM, (Pliny) ; Dar- 
danis, (Strabo): A promontory of Troas, near A- 
bydos, running out into the Helleſpont; with a cog- 
nominal town at it, called alſo Dardanns and Darda- 
aum: All which give name to the Dardanelles. 
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DARDANUS, a ſon of Jupiter and Electra, who, Dardanue- 


after the death of his brother Iaſion, left Samothrace 
his country, and paſled into Aſia Minor, where he mar- 
ricd Batia, the daughter of Teucria, king of Teucria. 
After the death of his father-in-law he aſcended the 
throne, and reigned 62 years. He built the. city of 
Dardania, and was reckoned the founder of the king- 
dom of Troy. He was ſucceeded by Erichthonius. 
According to ſome, Corybas, his nephew, accompa- 
nicd him to Teucria, where he introduced the worſnip 
of Cybele. Dardanus taught his ſubjects to worſhip 
Minerva, and he gave them two ſtatucs of the goddeſs, 


one of which is well known by the name of Pallad;um, 


According to Virgil, Dardanus was an Italian by origin. 
DARE, in ichthyology, the ſame with dace. Set 
Dacs. | | | 
DARES, a Phrypian, who, lived during the Tro— 
Jan war, in which ke was engaged, and of which he 
Wrote the hiſtory in Greek, This hiſtory was extant 
in the age of Alian; the Latin tranſlation, now ex- 
tant, is uniyerſally believed to be ſpurious, though it 
is attributed by ſome 10 Cornelius Nepos. 


DARIC, in antiquity, a famous piece of gold, firſt 


coined by Darius the Mede about 538 years before 


Chriſt; probably during his ſtay at Babylon, out of the 
vaſt quantity of gold which had been accumulated in 
the ircaſury. From thence it was diſperſcd over the 
ealt, and alſo into Greece ; fo that the Perſian daric, 
which was allo called fater, was the gold coin beſt 
known in Athens in ancient times. 


guineas; but as it was very fine, and contained lit- 
tlealloy, it may be reckoned worth about 258. ſter- 
ling. Plutarch informs us, that the darics were 


ſtamped on one {ide with an archer clothed in a lon 


robe, and crowned with a ſpiked crown, holding a bow 


in his left hand and an arrow in his right; and on the 


other lide with the eiligies of Darius. All the other 
picces of gold of the ſame weight and value that were 
colied by the ſuceceding kings, both of the Perſian and 


Macedonian race, were called darics, from Darius, in 


whole reign this coin commenced, Of theſe there 


were whole darics and half darics ; and they are called 
in thoſe parts of Scripture written after the Baby- 


loniſh captivity, adarkor:im; and by the talmudiſts, 
darkouoth, Greaves ſays that the daric is ſtill found in 
Periia; but it is certainly very ſcarce and perhaps of 
doubtful antiquity. - 

DARIEN, or the Iſthmus of Panama, is a pro- 
vince between South aud North America, being a nar- 
row ilthmus, or neck of land, which joins them to- 
gether. It is bounded on the north by the North Sea, 
on the South by the South Sea, on the eaſt by the 
gulph or river of Darien, and on the weft ly another 
part of the South Sea and the province of Veragua. It 
lies in the form of a bow, or creſcent, about the great 
bay of Panama, in the South Sca; and is 300 miles 


in length and 69 in breadth. This province is not 


the richeſt, but is of the greateſt 1mpo1 tance to Spain, 
and has been the ſcene of more actions than any other 
in America. The wealth of Peru is brought hither, 
and from hence exported to Europe, This has indu- 
ced many enterpriſing people to make attempts on Pa- 

nama, 


This tranf- 
lation firſt made its appearance A. D. 1477, at Milan. 
Homer ſpeaks of him, JJ. v. 10. and 27. 


According to Dr 
Bernard, it weighed two grains more than one of our 


Darien. 
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1699, and attempted to form an eſtabliſhment which 
would have proved one of the moſt uſetul and import- 
ant that ever was projected. Of the rife, progreſs, and 
cataſtrophe, of this well- imagined, but ill-fated, nnder- 
taking, Sir John Dalrymple, in the ad volume of his 
Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, has given a 
very intereſting account, authenticated in ever parti- 
cular by unqueſtionable documents. The projeclor 
and leader of the Daricn expedition was a clergyman 
of the name of Paterſ5n ; ho having a violent pro- 


The Scotch got poſſeſſion of part of this proyinze in 


peuſity to ſee foreign countries, he made his profettion 


the inſtrument of indulging it by going to the new 
wellera world, under the pretence of converting the In- 
dians to the religion of the old, In his courles there 
he became acquainted with Cap. Dampier and Mr Wa- 
fer, who afterwards publiſhed, the one his Voyages and 
the other his Travels, in the region where the ſepara- 
tion is narrowelt between the Atlantic and the South 
Sas; and both of whom, particularly the firſt, appear 
by their books to have- been men of conſiderable obſer- 
vation. But he got much more knowledge from men 
who could neither write nor read, by cultivating the 
acquaintance of ſome of the old Buccaneers, who af- 
ter ſurviving their glories and their crimes, ſtill in the 
extremity of age aud misfortune, recounted with tranſ- 
port the caſe with which they had paſſed and repaſſed 
from the one ſca to the other, ſometimes in hundreds 
together, and driving ſtrings of mules before them 
loaded with the plunder of friends and of foes, Paterſon 
having examined the places, ſatisfied himſelf, that on 
the Iſthmus Darien there was a tract of country run- 
ning acroſs from the Atlantic to the South Sea, which 
the Spaniards had never poſſeſſed, and inhabited by a 
people continually at war with them; that along the 


coaſt, on the Atlantic ſide, there lay a ſtring of iflands 


called the Saubaloes, uninhabited and full of natural 
ſtrength and foreſts, from which laſt circumſtance one 
of them was called the and of the Fines ; that the ſeas 
there were filled with turtle and the manatee or ſea- 
cow ; that midway between Porto-Bello and Cartha- 
gena, but near 50 leagues diſtant ſrom either, at a place 
called Ala, in the month of the river of Darien, there 
was 2 natural harbour, capable of receiving the greateſt 
Acets, and defended from ſtorms by other iſlands which 
covered the mouth of it, and from encmics by a pro- 
montory which commanded the paſſage, and by hidden 
rocks in the pailage itſelf; that on the other ſide of 
the iſthmus, and in the ſame tract of country, there 
were natural harbours, equally capacious and well de- 
fended ; that the two ſeas were connected by a ridge 
of hills, which by their height, created a temperate 
climate in the midſt of the moſt ſultry Jatitudes, and 
were ſheltered by foreſts, yet not rendered damp by 
them, becanſe the trees grew at a diſtance from each 
other, having very little under-wood ; that, contrary 
to the barren nature of hilly countries, the ſoil was of 
a black mould two or three feet deep, and producing 
ſpontaneouſly the fine tropical fruits and plants, and 
roots and herbs ; that roads could be made with cafe 
along the ridge, by which mules, and cven carriages, 
might paſs from the one ſea to the other in the ſpace 
Vor. V. 
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Darien. nama, Porto- Bello, and other tons of this province, 
in hopes of obtaining a rich booty, 
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of a day; and conſequently this paſſige ſeemed to be Darieh, 
pointed ont by the finger of nature, as a common cen. —»— 


tre to connect together the trade and intercourſe of the 
univerſe. | 
Paterſon knew that ſhips which ſtretch in a ſtraight 
line from one point to another, and with one wind, 
run Jeſs riſks, and require fewer hands, than ſhips 
which paſs through many latitudes, tarn with many 
coal:s, and require many winds ; in evidence of which, 
veſſels of ſeven or eight hundred tons burden are often 
to be found in the South Seas, navigated by no more 
than eight or ten hands, becauſe theſe hands have litile 
clſc to do than to ſct their ſails when they begin their 
voyage, and to take them in when they end it; that 
as ſoon as ſhips from Britain pot ſo far ſonth as to 
reach the trade-wind, which never varies, that wind 
would carry them to Darien, and the ſame wind 
would carry ſhips from the bay of Panama, on the op- 
polite {ide of the iſthmus, to the Eaſt-Indies; that as 
ſoon as ſhips coming from the Eaſt-Indies to the bay 
of Panama pot ſo far north as the latitnde of 40, to 
reach the weſterly winds, which, about that latitude, 
blow almoſt as regularly from the weſt es the trade- 
winds do from the caſt, theſe winds would carry them, 


in the track of the Spaniſh Acapulco ſhips, to the 


coaſt of Mexico; from whence the land-wind, which 
blows for ever from the north to the ſouth, would car- 
ry them along the coaſt of Mexico into the bay of Pa- 
nama. So that in going from Britain, ſhips would 
encounter no uncertain winds, except during their paſ- 
ſage ſouth into the latitude of the trade-wind ; in co- 
ming from India to the bay of Panama no uncertain 
winds, except in their paſſage north to the latitude of 
the weſterly winds ; and in going from the other ſide 
of the iſthmus to the eaſt, no uncertain wind whatſoever. 
—Gold was ſeen by Paterſon in ſome places of the 
iſthmus; and hence an iſland on the Atlantic fide was 
called the Golden Iſlaud, and a river on the fide to the 
South Sea was called the Golden River; but theſe were 
objects which he regarded not at that time, becauſe far 
greater were in his eye; the removing of diſtances, the 
drawing nations near to each other, the preſervation 
of the valuable lives of ſeamen, and the ſaving in 
freight, ſo important to merchants, and in time fo im- 
portant to them, and to an animal whole life is of ſo 
ſhort a duration as that of man. 

By this obſcure Scotſman, a project was formed te 
ſettle, on this neglected ſpot, a great and powerful co- 
lony ; not as other colonies have for the moſt part 


been ſettled, by chance, and unprotected by the coun- 


try from whence they went; but by ſyſtem, upon ſore- 


fight, and to receive the ample protection of thoſe go- 


vernments to whom he was to offer his project. And 
certainly no greater idea has been formed ſince the time 

of Columbus. | | 
Paterſon's original intention was to offer his project 
to England, as the country which had moſt intereſt in 
it, not only from the benefit common to all nations, 
of (ſhortening the length of voyages to the Faſt Indies, 
but by the effect which it would have had to connect 
the intereſts of her European, Weſt Indian, American, 
African, and Eaſt Indian trade. But Paterſon having 
few acquaintance, and no protection in London, thought 
of drawing the public eye upon him, and inpratiating 
| | 4 R himſelf 
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Darien, himſelf with monicd men, and with great men, by 
——— aſſiſting them to model a project, which was at that 


time in embryo, for crecting the Bank of England. 
But that happened to him which has happencd to 
many in his t1tuation :; the perſous to whom he applicd 
made uſe of his idcas, took the honour of them to 
themſelves, were civil to him for a while, and neglec- 
ted him aftcrwards. He tlicrefore commuttcated his 
project of a colony only to a fe- perſons in Loudon, 
and theſe few diicourayed him. | | 

He next made offer of his project to the Dutch, the 
Hainbarghcrs, and the Elector of jjrandenburgh , be- 
caule, by mcails of the paflage of the Rhiuc aud Elbe 
throazh their ſtates, he thought, that the great addi- 
tional quantitics of Lailt Indian and American goods, 
which his colony would bring into Europe, would be 
diſtributed through Germany. The Dutch and Ham- 
burzh merchaits, who had moſt intereſt in the ſubject 


of his viſit, heard him with indifference; The Elettor, 


who had very little intereſt in ut, received him with 
honour and Kindneſs, But court-arts and falſe reports 
loſt him cyen that prince's favour, 

Paterſon, on his return to London, formed a friend- 
ſhip with Mr Fletcher of Salton, whoite mind was 
inflamed with the love of public good, and all of 
whoſc ideas to procure it had a ſnblimity in them. 
Fletcher brought Paterfon down to Scotland with him, 


preſented him to the Marquis of Tweeddale, then Mi- 


niſter for Scotland; and then, with that power which 
a vehement ſpirit always poſletles over a difſident one, 


perſuaded the Marquis, by argiments of public good, 


aud the honour Which would redound to his admini— 
ſtration, to adopt the projet. Lord Stair and Mr 
Johnſton, the two {ecretarics of ſtate, patroniſed thoſe 
abilities in Paterſon which they pollefled in theinſelves : 


and the Lord Advocate Sir James Stuart, the ſame 


man who had adjnited the Prince of Orange's declara- 


tion at the Revolution, whoſe ſon was marricd to a 


niece of Lord Stair, went naturally along with his con- 
nections. Theſe perſons, in June 1695, procured a ſta- 
tute from parliament, and afterwards a charter from the 
crown in terms of it, for creating a trading company to 
Africa and the new world, with power to plant colonies 
and build forts, with conſent of the inhabitants, in 
places not poſlefſed by other European nations. 
Paterſon, now finding the ground firm under him, 
and that he was ſupported by almolt all the power and 
talents of his country, the character of Fletcher, and 
the ſanction of an act of parliament and royal charter, 
threw his project boldly upon the public, and opened 


a ſubſcription for a company. The frenzy of the Scots 


nation to ſign the ſolemn league and covenant never 
exceeded the rapidity with which they ran to ſubſcribe 
to the Darien Company. The nobility, the gentry, 
the merchants, the people, the royal burghs without 
the exception of one, moſt of the other public bodies, 
ſubſcribed. Youny women threw their little fortunes 
into the ſtock, widows ſold their jointures to get the 
command of money for the ſame purpoſe. Almoſt in an 
inſtant L. 409,000 were ſubſcribed in Scotland, altho” 
it be now known, that there was not at that time above 
L. $00,000 of caſh in the kingdom. The famous Mr 
Law, then a youth, ff tenth, confeſſed, that the fa- 
gility with which he ſaw the paſſion of ſpeculation com- 
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but upon a larger ſcale, when the Duke of Orleans, 
in the year of the Mithtippi, engaged him againſt his 
will to turi his bank into a bubble, Paterſon's pro- 
jet, which had been received by ſtraugers with fears 
when opencd to them in private, filled them with hopes 
nen it came to them upon the wings of public fame: 
For Colonc] Erſkinc, fon to Lord Cardroſs, and Mr 
Haldane of Glcucagles, the one a generous branch of a 
geierous ſtem, and the other a country gentlen an of 
jortuic and character, having been deputcd to receive 
ſubſcriptions uw ngland and onthe continent, the Eng- 
glith fublcribed- L.2co,0co, and the Dutch aud Ham- 
burphers L.200,000 more. 

lu the meat ime the jealouſy of trade (continues our 
author), which has done more miſchief to the trade of 
Euglaud than all other cauſes put together, created an 


alarm in England - and the Houics of Lords and Com- 


mons, without previons inquiry or reflection, on ther 3th 
of December 1695, concurred in a joint addreſs to the 
King, againſt the cliablithment of the Darien Company 
as detrimental to the intereſt of the Eaſt India company. 
Soon after, the commons impeached ſome of their 
o countrymen for being inſtrumental in erecting the 
company and alſo ſome of the Scots nation, one of 
whom was a peer, Lord Belhaven; that is to ſay, they 
arraigned the ſubjects of another country for making 
uſc of the Jaws of their own. Among 600 legiſlators, 
not one had the happy ray of genius to propoſe a com- 
mittee of both parliaments, to inquire into the prin— 
ciples and conſequences of the eſtabliſhment ; and if 
theſe ſhould, upon inquiry, be found that the benefit 
of it ſhould be communicated, by a participation of 
rights, to both nations. The” king's anſwer was, 
% That he had been ill advited in Scotland.” He 
ſoon after changed his Scottiſh miniſters, and ſent or- 
ders to his reſident at Hamburgh to preſent a memo- 
rial to the ſenate, in which he diſowned the company 
and warned them againſt all connections with it. The 
ſenate ſent the memorial to the aſſembly of merchants, 
whoreturned it withthe following ſpirited anſwer: We 
look upon it as a very ſtrange thing, that the King of 
Britain ſhould offer to hinder us, who are a free people, 
to trade with whom we pleaſc ; but are amazed to think 
that he would hinder us from joining with his own {ub- 
jects in Scotland, to whom he had lately given ſuch 
large privileges, by ſo ſolemn an act of parliament.” 
But merchants, though mighty prone to paſſion, are 
ealily intimidated : The Dutch, Hamburg, and Lon» 
don merchants withdrew their ſubſcriptions. . 

The Scots, not diſcouraged, were rather animated 
by this oppreſſion ; for they converted it into a proof 
of the envy of the Engliſh, and of their conſciouſneſs 
of the great advantages which were to flow to Scotland 
from the colony, The company proceeded to build 


ſix ſhips in Holland, from 36 to 60 guns, and they en- 


gaged 1200 men for the colony; among whom were 
younger ſons of many of the noble and moſt ancient 
families of Scotland, and 60 officers who had been diſ- 
banded at the peace, who carried with them ſuch of 
their private men, generally raiſed on their own, or the 
eſtates of their relations, as they knew to be faithful 
and brave; and molt of theſe were Highlanders. The 


Scots 
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Lord Stair and head of the bench, and the Lord Ad- 
vocate Sir James Stuart, head of the bar, jointly drew 
memorials io the King, able in point of argument, in- 
formation, and arrangement; in which they defended 
the rights of the company upon the principles of con- 
{titutional and of public law. And neighbouring na- 
tions, With a mixture of ſurpriſe and reſpect, ſaw the 
pooreſt kingdom of Europe tending forth the moſt gal- 
lant and the moſt numerous colony that had ever gone 
from the old to the new world. | 

On the 26th day of July of the year 1698, the whole 
city of Edinburgh poured down upon Leith, to ſee the 
colony depart, amidſt the tears and prayers and prai— 
ſes of rclations and friends and of their countrymen. 
Many ſcamen and ſoldiers, whoſe ſervices had been re- 
fuled, becauſe more had offered themſelves than were 
needed, were found hid in the ſhips, and, when order- 
ed aſhore, clung to the ropes and timbers, imploring 
to go without reward with their companions. I 
hundred men failed in five ſtout ſhips, and arrived at 
Darien in two months, with the loſs of only 15 of 
their people. At that time it was in their power, moſt 
of whom were well born, and all of them hardily bred, 
and inured to the fatigues and dangers of the late war, 
to have gone from the northmoſt part of Mexico to the 
ſouthmoſt of Chili, and to have overturned the whole 
empire of Spain in the South Scas : But modeſt, re- 
ſpecting their own and their country's character, and 
afraid of being accuſed that they had plunder, and not 
a ſettlement, in view, they began with purchaſing lands 
from the natives, and ſending meſſages of amity to 
the Spaniſh governors within their reach : and then 
fixed their ſtation at Acta, calling it New St Andrew, 
from the name of the tutelar faint of Scotland, and the 
country itſelf New Caledonia. One of the ſides of the 
harbour being formed by a long narrow neck of land 
which ran into the ſea, they cut it acroſs ſo as to join 
the ocean and the harbour. Within this defence they 
erected their fort, planting upon it 50 pieces of cannon. 
On the other ſide of the harbour there was a mountain 
a mile high, on which they placed a watch-houſe, 
which, in the rarefied air within the tropics, ſo favour- 
able for viſion, gave them an immenſe range of pro- 
ſpect, to prevent all ſurpriſe, To this place, it was 
obſerved, that the Highlanders often repaired, to en- 
joy a cool air, and to talk of their friends they had left 
behind in their hills ; friends whoſe minds were as high 
as their mountains. The firſt public act of the colony 
was to pabliſh a declaration of freedom of trade and 
religion to all nations. This luminous idea originated 
with Paterſon. 5 | 

Bur the Dutch Eaſt India Company having preſſed 
the king, in concurrence with his Engliſh ſubjects, 
to prevent the ſettlement at Darien, orders had been 
ſent from England to the governors of the Weſt In- 
dian and American colonies, to iſſue proclamations 
a geiaſt giving aſſiſtance, or even to hold correſpondence 
with the colony; and theſe were more or leſs harſhly 
expreſſed, according to the tempers of the different 
governors. The Scots, truſting to far different treat- 
ment, and to the ſupplies which they expected from 
thoſe colonies, had not brought proviſions enough 
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Darien. Scots parliament, on the 5th Auguſt 1698, unani- 
—— moully addreſſed the King to ſupport the company. 


The Lord Preſident Sir Hugh Dalrymple, brother to 


Twelve 


was unlucky in its paſſage. 
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with them, they fell into diſeaſes from bad food and 


from want of food. But the more gencrous ſavages, 
by hunting and fiſhing for them, gave them that relief 
Which fellow Britous refuſed. hey lingercd eight 
months, awaiting, but in vain, for aſſiſtance from Scot- 
land; and almoſt all of them either died out or quitted 
the ſettlement. Paterſon, who had been the firſt that 
entered the ſhip at Leith, was the laſt who went on 
board at Darien, 
During the ſpace of two years, while the eſtabliſh» 
ment of this colony had been in agitation, Spain had 
made no complaint to England or Scotland againſt it. 


The Darien council even averred in their papers (Which 
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are in the Advocates Library), that the right of the 


company was debated before the king, in, preſence of 
the Spaniſh ambaſlador, before the colony lett Scot- 
land. But now, on the 3d of May 1696, the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador at London preſcnted a memorial to the 
King, which complained ot the ſettlement at Darien 
as an inroachment on the rights of his maſter, _ 
The Scots, ignorant of the misfortunes of their co— 
lony, but provoked at this memorial, ſent out another 
colony 1oon aſter of 1300 men, to ſupport an eſtabliſh- 
ment which was now no more, But this laſt expedi- 
tion having been more haſtily prepared than the firſt, 
One of the ſhips was loſt 
at fea, many men died on ſhip-board, and the reſt ar- 
rived at different times, broken in their health and 
diſpirited, when they heard the fate of thoſe who had 
gone before them,—Added to the misfortunes of the 
firſt colony, the ſecond had a misfortune peculiar to 
itfelf : The General Aſſembly of the Church of Scot- 
land ſent out four miniſters, with orders, „io take 
charge of the ſouls of the colony, and io erect a preſ- 
bytery, with a moderator, clerk, and record of pro- 
cecdings: to appoint ruling elders, deacons, overſcers 
of the manners of the pcople, and afliſtants in the 
exerciſe of church diſcipline and povernment, and to 
hold regular kirk-ſeſſtons.*”” When they arrived, the 
officers and gentlemen were occupied in building houſes 
for themſelves with their own hands, becauſe there 
was no help to be got from others; yet the four mini- 
ſters complained gricvouſly that the council did not or- 
der houſcs to be immediately built for their accommo- 
dation, 
with them letters of recommendation from the direc- 
tors at home to the council abroad, On theſe accounts, 
not mceting with all the attention they expected from 


the higher, they paid court to the inferior ranks of 


the coloniſts, and by that means threw diviſions into 
the colony. They exhauſted the ſpirits of the people, 
by requiring their attendance at ſermon four or five 
hours at a ſtretch, relieving each other by preaching 
alternately, but allowing no relief to their hearers, 
The employment of onc of the days ſet afide for re- 
ligious exerciſe, which was a Wedneſday, they divided 
into three parts, thankſpiving, humiliation, and ſup- 


- plication, in which three miniſters followed cach other. 


And as the ſervice of the church of Scotland conliſts 
of a lecture with a comment, a ſermon, two prayers, 
three pfalms, and a bleſſing, the work of that day, 
upon an average of the length of the ſervice of that 
age, could not take up leſs than twelve hours: during 
which ſpace of time the colony was collected, and kept 
cloſe together in the guard-room, which was uſed as 
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public, requiring them to {et aſide a day for a ſolemn 
faiting and humiliation, and containing their reaſons 
for their requiſition ; iu which, under pretence of cuu- 
merating the ſins of the people, they poured abuſc on 
their rulers, They damped the courage of the peopic, 
by continually preſenting hell to them as the termina- 
tion of life to moſt men, becauſe moſt men are ſinners. 
Carrying the preſbyterian doctrine of predeſtiuation 
to extremes, they {topped all exertions, by ſhowing that 
the conſequence of them depended not on thoſe by whom 
they were made, They converted the numberlels ac- 
cidents to which ſoldiers and ſcamen are expoſed, into 
immediate judgments of God agaiuſt their tins. And 
having reſolved to quit the ſettlement, they, in excuſe 
tor their doing ſo, wrote bitter letters to the General 
Aſlembly againſt the characters of the coloniſts, and 
the advantages of the colony itſcif, | 

One of them, in a kind of hiſtory of the colony 
which he publiſhed, with a ſavage triumph exulted 
over the misfurtuncs of his country men in the follow- 
ing words: “ They were ſuch a rude company, that 
I belicye Sodom never declared ſuch impudence in fin- 
ning as they, Any obſervant eye might ſee, that they 
were running the way they went: hell and judgment 
was to he ſeen upon them, and in them, before the 
time: Their cup was full ; it could hold no more: 
They were ripe; they muſt be cut down with the 
fickle of the wrath of God.“ > | 

The laſt party that joined the ſecond colony at Da- 
rien, after it had been three months ſettled, was Cap- 
tain Campbell of Finab, with a company of the people of 
his own eſtate, whom he had commanded in Flanders, 
and whom he carried to Darien in his own ſhip, On their 
arrival at New St Andrew, they found intelligence 
had been lately reccived, that a Spaniſh force of 1600 
men, which had been brought from the coaſt of the 
South Sea, lay encainped at Tubucautce, waiting 
there till a Spaniſh ſquadron of cleven ſhips which 
was expected ſhould arrive, when they were jointly to 
attack the fort. The military command was offered 
to Captain Campbell, in compliment to his reputation 
and to his birth, who was deſcended from the tamilics 
of Breadalbanc and Athole, In order to prevent a 
joint attack, he reſolved to attack firſt; and therefore, 
on the ſecond day after his arrival, he marched with 
290 men to Tubncantce, before his arrival was known 
to the enemy, ſtormed the camp in the night-time, 
diſſipated the Spanich farce with much ſlaughter, and 
returned to the fort the fifth day : But he found the 
Spaniſh ſhips before the harbour, their troops landed, 
and almoſt all hopes of help or proviſion cut off; yet he 
ſtooda ſiege near ſix weeks, till almoſt all the officers were 
dead, the enemy by their approaches had cut off his 
wells, and his balls were fo far expended, that he was 
obliged to melt the pewter diſhes of the garriſon into 
balls. The garriſon then capitulated, and obtained 
not only the common honours of war and ſecurity 
for the property of the company, hut, as if they had 
been conquerors, cxacted hoſtages for performance of 
the conditions, Captain Campbell alone deſired to be 
excepted from the capitulation, ſaying, he was ſnre 
the Spaniards could not ſorgive him the miſchief which 
he ſo lately had done them. The brave, by their cou- 
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Ahe preſented a paper to the council, and made it 
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rage, often eſcape that death which they ſcem to pro- Darien, 


yoke ; Captain Campbell made his c{teape in bis veſſel, 
and, fopping nowhere, arrived ſaicly at New York, 
and from thence to Scotland, where the company pre- 
ſcntcd him with a gold medal, in which his virtuc was 
commemorated, to infiame his family with the love of 
heroic actions. And the Lord Lyon King at Arms, 
whole oficc it is in Scotland (and ſuch offices ſhould 
be every where to conter badges of diſtinction accord- 
ing to the rules of heraldry upon honourable actions, 
give him a Highlander and an Indian for ſupporters 
to his coat of arms. 

A harder fatc attended thoſe whom Captain Camp» 
bell left at Darien, They were ſo weak in their health 
as not to be able to weigh up the anchors of the Riſing 
Sun, one of their ſnips, which carried 60 guns: Put 
the generous Spaniards aſſiſted them. In going out of 
the harbour ſhe ran aground ; The prey was tempting ; 
and to obtain it, the Spaniards had only to ſtand by 
and look on: but ſhowed that mercy to the Scots 
in diſtreſs, which one of the countrymen of thoſe 
Scots, General Elliot, returned to the poſterity of the 
Spaniards at the end of the late conflagration at the 
ſiege of Gibraltar. The Daricn ſhips being leaky and 
weakly manned, were obliped in their voyage io take 
ſnelter in different ports belonging to Spain and Eug— 
land. The Spaniards in the new world ſhowed them 
kindneſs; the Engliſh governments ſhowed them none ; 
and in one place once of their ſhips was ſeized and de- 
tained. Of theſe only Captain Campbell's ſhip and 


another ſmall one were ſaved: The Royal Sun was loſt 


on the bar of Charleſtown; and of the colony, not 
more than 30, ſaved from war, ſhipwreck, or diſcaſe, 
cver ſaw their country again. 

Paterſon, who had flood the blow, could not ſtand 
the reflection of misſortune. He was ſeized With a 
Junacy in his paſſage home after the rein of the firſt 
colony; but he recoyered in his own country, Where 


his ſpirit, ſtill ardent and unbroke, preſented a new 


plan to the company, founded on the idea of King 
William, that England fhonld have the joint dominion 


of the ſertlement with Scotland. 


He ſurvived many years in Scotland, pitied, reſpect— 
ed, but neglected. After the unjou of the two king- 
doms, he claimed reparation of is loſtes from the cqui- 
valent-moncy given by England to the Darien Com- 
pany, but got nothing; becauſc a grant to him from 
a public fund would have been only an act of humat:1- 
ty, not a political job. | 

Thus ended the colony of Darien. Men look inte 
the works of poets ſor ſubjects of ſatire; but they are 
more often to be found in the records of hiſtory. The 
application of the Dutch to King William againſt the 
Darien Company, aftords the ſureſt of all proofs, that 
it was the intereſt of the Britiſh iſlands to ſupport it. 
England, by the imprudence of ruiting that ſettle— 
ment, loſt the opportunity of gaining and continuing 
to herſelf the greateſt commercial empire that proba- 
bly ever will be upon earth. Had ſhe treated with 
Scotland, in the hour of the diſtreſs of the company, 
for a joint poſſeſſion of the ſettlement, or adopted the 
union of the kingdoms, which the ſovereign of both 
propoſcd to them, that poſſeſſion could certainly have 
been obtained. Had ſhe treated with Spain to relin- 


quit an imaginary fight, or at leaſt to give a paſſage 
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ſhe had probably obtained either the one or the other, 
Had ſhe broke with Spain for the ſake of gaining by 
force one of thoſe favours, ſhe would have loſt far leſs 
than ſhe afterwards did by carrying a war into that 
country for many years, tv force a king upon the Spa- 
niards againſt their will, Even a rupture with Spain 
for Darien, if it had proved ſucceſsful, would have 
knit the two nations together by the molt ſolid of ties, 
their mutual intereſt : for the Engliſh muſt then have 
depended vpon Spain for the ſafety of their caravans 
by land, and the Spaniards upon England for the ſafety 
of their fleets by ſea, Spain and England would have 
been bound together as Portugal and England have 
long been; and the Spaniſh treaſures have failed, un- 
der the wings of Engliſh navies, from the Spaniſh main 
to Cadiz, in theſame manner as the treaſures of Por- 
tugal have failed under the ſame protection, ſacred and 
untouched, from the Brazils to Liſbon, | 

It has been made a queſtion, Whether King Wil- 


liam behaved with his ordinary ſincerity and ſteadineſs, 


in the aſſurances of favour which he gave more than 
once to the company during their diſtreſſes. The fol- 
wing anecdote makes it probable, that there was a 
ſtruggle in his breaſt between the part which he was 
_ obliged to act to pleaſe his Engliſh and Dutch at the 
expence of his Scots ſubjects and his own feelings. 
A proviſion ſhip of the firſt colony, in which were 30 
gentlemen paſſengers, and ſome of them of noble birth, 
having heen ſhipwrecked at Carthagena, the Spaniards 
believiag, or pretending to believe, that they were 
ſmugglers, caſt them into a dungeon and threatened 
them with death. The company deputed Lord Baſil 
Hamilton from Scotland to jmplore King William's 
protection for the priſoners. The king at firſt refuſed 
to ſee him, becauſe he had not appeared at court when 
he was laſt in London. 
removed by explanation, an expreſſion fell from the 
king which ſhowed his ſenſe of the generous conduct 
of another, although influenced by the Engliſh and 
Dutch Eaſt India Companies, he could not reſolve to 
imitate it in his own, For Lord Baſil's audience ha- 
ving been pit off from time to time, but at laſt fixed 
to be in the council-chamber after a council was over, 
the king, who had forgot the appointment, was paſ- 
ſing into another room, when Lord Baſil placed him- 
ſelf in the paſſage, and ſaid, © That he came commiſ- 
ſioncd by a great body of his majeſty's ſubjects to lay 
their misſortunes at his ſect ; that he had a right to 


be heard, and would be heard :?* The king returned, 


liſtened with patience, gave inſtant orders to apply to 
Spain for redreſs ; and then turning to thoſe near. him, 
ſaid, „ This young man is too bold, if any man can 
be too bold in his country's cauſe,” I had this anec- 
dote from the preſent Earl of Selkirk, grandſon to 
Lord Baſil. 5 8 

King William's deſertion of a company erected 
upon the ſaith of his own charter, and the Enpliſh 
oppreſſions of it, were the reaſons why ſo many of the 
Scots, during four ſucceſſive reigns, diſliked the cauſc 
of the Revolution and of the Union. And that diſlike, 
joined to Engliſh diſcontents, brought upon both coun- 
tries two rebellions, the expenditnare of many millions 
of money, and (which is a far greater loſs) the down- 
fai of many of their nobleſt and moſt ancient ſami- 


Darien. acroſs the iſthmus, upon receiving duties ſo high as to 
w——— ygyerbalance all the chance of loſs by a contraband trade, 


age. 


ſituated ten miles caſt of Guilford, 


ted for corn and proviſions, more eſpecially for fowls, 
W. Long. 8. 20. N. Lat. 51. 18. | 


But when that difficulty was 


DAR 


lies.— Sir John Dalrymple's Memoirs of Great Britain 
and Ireland, vol. ii. 

DARII, iu logic, one of the modes of ſyllogiſm of 
the firſt figure, wherein the major propoſition is an u- 
niverſal affirmative, and the minor and concluſion par- 
ticular and affirmative : thus, Fo 


Darii 


Darkneſs, 
— — 


Da- very thing that is moved, is moved by 
another; 

RI- Some body is moved; 

I, Therefore, ſome body is moved by ano» - 


Ree: - -- | 


DARIORIGUM (anc. geog.), a town of the Ve- 


neti in Gallia Celtica; called in the Notitia Lugdu- 
nenſis, Civitas Venetum, after the manner of the lower 


2. 37. Lat. 47. 40. | 
DARIUS, the name of ſeycral Kings of Perſia, See 
(Hiſtory of) PERSIA. | | 


Now Vannes, or Veines, in Brittany. W. Long. 


DARKING, a market-town of Surrey in England, 


DARK NESS, the abſence, privation, or want of 
natural light. Darkneſs was upon the face of the 
deep“ (Gen. i. 2.) ; that is to ſay, the chaos was plun- 


The market is no- 


ged in thick darkneſs, becauſe hitherto the light was 


not created, One of tlie moſt terrible ſorts of dark» 
neſs was that which Moſes brought upon Egypt as 
a plague to the inhabitants of it. The Septuagint, 
our tranſlation of the Bible, and indeed moſt others, 
in explaning Moſes's account of this darkneſs, render 
it, © adarkneſs which may be felt:“ and the Vulgate 


has it, „a palpable darkneſs ;*” that is, a darkneſs . 
conſiſting of black vaponrs and cxhalations, ſo con- 


denſed that they might be perceived by the organs of 
ſceling or ſceing; but ſome commentators think that 
this is carrying the ſenſe too far, ſince in ſuch a me- 
dium as this mankind could not live an hour, much leſs 


ſor the ſpace of three days, as the Egyptians are ſaid 
io have done during the time this darkneſs laſted ; and 


therefore they.imagine, that inſtcad of a darkneſs that 
may be felt, the Hebrew phraſe may ſigniſy a darkneſs 
wherein men went groping and feeling about for cvery 
thing they wanted. Le Clerc is of this opinion, aud 


thinks that Philo, in his life of Moſes, underſtood the 


paiſage in its righi ſenſe, “ For in this darkneſs (ſays 
he), whoever were in bed, durſt not get up ; and ſuch 


as their natural occaſions compelled to get up, went 


ſecling about by the walls, or any thing they could lay 
hold on, as if they had been blind.” What it was 
that occaſioned this darkneſs, Whether it was in the 
air or in the cycs ; Whether it was a ſuſpenſion of light 


from the ſun in that country, or a black thick vapour 


which totally intercepted it, there is reaſon to think 
that the deſcription which the author of the book of 


Wiſdom (xvii. 1, 2, 3, &c.) gives us of their inward 


terrors and conſternation, is not altogether conjectural, 


viz. that they were not only priſoners of darkneſs, and 


ſeitered with the bonds of a long night, but were hor- 
ribly aſtoniſhed likewiſe, and troubled with ſtrange ap- 
paritions ; for while over them was ſpreadan heavynight, 
they were to themſelves more grieyious than darkneſs. 
During the laſt three hours that cur Saviour hanged 
upon the croſs, a darkneſs covered the ſace of the carth, 
to the great terror and amazement of the people pre- 
ſent at his execution, This extraordinary alteration in 


the | 


DAS 


of the Goſpels), was peculiarly proper, whilſt the Sun 


Daſypus of rightcouſncſs was witndraw ing his beams from the 
—— — 1 


land of Iſracl and from the world ; not only becauſe 
it was a miraculous teſtimony borne b/ God hinuelf 
to his innocence ; but alſo becaulc it was a fit emblem 


of his departure and its ettecte, at Icaſt till his light 


ſhone out anew with additional fplendour in the miniitry 
of his apoſtles. Ihe darkneſs which now covered Ju- 
dea and the neighbouring countries, beginning about 
noon and continuing till Jeſus expired, was not the 
eflect of an ordinary ecliplc of the fun : for that can 
never happen but at the new moon, whereas now it 
was full moon; not to mention, that the total dark- 
neſs occaſioned by eclipſes of the ſun never continues 
above twelve or fifteen minutes; wherefore it muſt 
have been produced by the divine power, in a manner 
we are not able to explain. Accordingly, Luke 
(xxlii. 44, 45-), after relating that there was darkneſs 
over all the earth, adds, “ and the ſun was darkened 


which perhaps may imply, that the darkneſs of the 


ſun did not occaſion, but proceeded from, the dark- 
neſs that was over all the land, Further, the Chriſtian 


writers, in their moſt ancient apologies to the Hea- 


thens, affirm, that as it was full moon at the paſſover 
when Chriſt was crucified, no ſuch eclipſe could hap- 
pen by the courſe of nature. They obſerve alſo, that 
it was taken notice of as a prodigy by the Heathens 
themſelves. | | 
DARLINGTON, a town of the county of Dur- 
ham, ſituated on a flat on the river Skerne, which falls 
into the Tees. It is a pretty large place, has ſeveral 
ſtreets, and a ſpacious market-place, It gives title of 
carl to the Vane family. W. Long. 1. 15. N. Lat. 
54. 30. | * 
DARMSTADT, a town of Germany in the circle 


of the Upper Rhine, and capital of the Langravate 


of Hefſe-Darmſtadt, with a handſome caſtle, where 
its own prince generally reſides. It is ſeated on a ri- 
ver of the ſame name, in Long. 8. 40. N. Lat. 49. 
52. | 
DARNEL, in botany. Sce Lor1vn. 
DARNLEY (Lord). See (Hiſtory of) ScoT- 
LAND. | 


DARTFORD, a town of the county of Kent in 


England, ſcated on the river Darent not far from its 
influx into the Thames. E. Long. o. 16. N. Lat. 51. 
25. | 

DARTMOUTH, a ſea-port town in Devonſhire, 
ſeated on the river Dart, near its fall into the ſea. It 
is a well frequented and populous place, having a com- 
modious harbour, aud a conſiderable trade by ſca. 
The town 1s large and well built ; bat the ſtreets are 
narrow and bad, though all paved. It has the title of 
an earldom, and ſends two members to parliament. 
W. Long. 4. o. N. Lat. 50. 25. 

DART O8, in anatomy, one of the coats which 
form the ſcrotum, It is called the dartos muſcle ; but 
Dr Hunter ſays, that no ſuch muſcle can be found, and 
Albinus takes no notice of it in bis tables, 

DASYPUS, the ArmADILLO or Tatou, in 7Zoolo- 
py ; a genus of quadrupeds, belonging to the order of 
bruta, The daſypus has neither foreteeth nor dog- 
teeth; it is covered with a hard bony ſhell, interſected 
with diſtin moveable zones or belts : this ſhell covers 
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Darlington the face of nature (ſays Dr Macknight, in his Harmony 


night, 


DAS 


the head, the neck, the back, the flanks, and extends Daſy pus. 
cven to the extremity of the tail; the only parts to 


which it does not extend, are ihe throat, the breaſt, 
aud the belly, which are covercd with 2 whitiſh tkin of 
a coarſe grain, reſembling that of a hen after the fca- 
thers are pulled off. The ſhell does not couſiſt of one 
entire piece, like that of the tortoite ; but is divided in- 
to ſeparate belts, connected to cach other by mem- 
branes, which enable the animal to move it, aud even 
to roll itſelf up like a hedge-hog. The number of 
theſe belis does not depend on the ape of the animal, 


as ſome have imagined ; but is uniformly the ſame at all 


times, and ſerves to diſtinguiſh the different {pecies. 
All the ſpecies of this animal were originally natives 
of America: they were cntirely unknown to the an- 
cients ; and modern travellers mention them as peculiar 
to Mexico, Bratil, and the ſouthern parts of America; 
though ſome indeed have confounded them with two 
ſpecies of manis or ſhcli-lizard, which are found in 
the Eaſt Indies: others report that they are natives 
of Africa, becauſe ſome of them have been tranſported 
from Braſil to the coaſt of Guinea, where a few have 
ſince been propagated : but they were never heard of 
in Europe, Aua, or Africa, till after the diſcovery of 
Am: rica,-—They are all endowed with the faculty bf 
extending and contracting their bodies, and of rolling 
themiclves up like a ball, but not into ſo complete a 
ſphere as the hedge-hog. They are very inofienſive 
animals, excepting when they get into gardens, where 
they devour the melons, potatocs, and others roots, 
They walk quickly; but can hardly be ſaid to run or 
leap, ſo that they ſeldom eſcape the purſuit either of 
men or dogs, But nature has not left them altogether 
defencelels. They dig deep holes in the earth ; and 
ſeldom go very far from their ſabterrancous habitations ; 
upon any alarm they immediately go into their holes; 
but, when at too great a diſtance, they require but a 
few moments to make one. The hunters can hardly 
catch them by the tail before they fink their body in 
the ground; where they. {tick ſo cloſe, that the tail fre- 
quently comes away and leaves the body in the earth ; 
which obliges the hunters, when they want to take 
them alive and immutilated, to dilate the ſides of the 
hole. When they are taken, and find that there is 
no reſource, they inſtantly rob themielves up, and will 
not extend their bodies unleſs they are held near a 
fire. When in deep holes, there is no other method of 
making them come out, bnt by forcing in ſmoke or 
water, They keep in their holes through the day, and 
{cidom yo abroad in queſt of ſubſiſteuce but in the 
The hunters uſually chaſe them with ſmall 
dogs, which catily come up with them. When the dogs 
are near, the creatures iuſtantly roll themſelves up, and 


in this condition the hunters carry them off, However, 


if they be near a precipice incy often eſcape both the 
dogs and hunters ; they roll themſelves up, and tumble 
down like a ball, without breaking their ſhell, or re- 
ceiving any injury. The daſypus is a very fruitful a- 
nimal: the female generally brings forth four young 
ones every month; which is the rcaſon why the ſpecies 
are ſo numerous, notwithſtanding they are ſo much 
ſought after on account of the tweetneſs of their fleſh, 
The Indians likewiſe make baſkets, boxes, &c. of the 
ſhells which cover their heads. 

Linna:us enumerates {1x ſpecies of daſypus, princi- 


pally 


Data 
i 


Dative. 


— — 


DAT 
pally diſtinguiſhed by rhe number of their moveable 
belts. Sce Plate CLV. | 

DATA, among mathematicians, a term for ſuch 
things or quantities as are given or known, in order to 
find other thiags thereby that are unknown. Euclid 


_ uſes the word data (of which he hath a particular 


data. 


tract) for ſach ſpaces, lines, and angles as are given 
in magnitude, or to Which we can atliyn others equal, 

From the primary uſe of the word data in mathe- 
matics, it has been tranſplanted 1ato other arts; as 
philoſophy, medicine, &c. where it expreiles any quan- 
tity, which, for the fake of a preſent calculation, 1s 
taken for granted to be ſuch, without requiring an 
immediate proof for its certainty ; called alſo the gie 
quantity, number, or power. And hence alſo ſuch 
things as are known, from whence either in natural 
philotophy, the animal mechaniſin, or the operation 
of medicines, we come to the knowledge of others un- 
known, are now frequently in phyſical Writers called 

DATE, an addition or appendage in writings, acts, 
inſtraments, letter, &c. expreiling the day and month 
of the year when the act or letter was paiſed or ſign- 


ed; together with the place where the {ame was done. 
The word is formed from the Latin datum * given,“ 
the participle of ds © I give.” | 


and year, to lignify that they were not made in haſte, 


mature dcliberation. 
theſe words, Preſentibus & futuris, &c. but the grants 


Ancient deeds had no dates, but only the month 


or in the ſpace of a day, but upon longer and more 
The king's grants began with 


of private perſons with 2mnibus praſentes literas inſpec- 
turis, oe. | | | 

A deed is good, though it mentions no date or 
hath a falſe date; or even if it hath an impoſſible date, 


as the 3oth of February; provided the real day of its 


being dated or given, that is, delivered, can be proved. 
Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. p. 304. 

Dar E, the fruit of the great palm-tree. 
NIX. ; . | 

DATI (Carlo), profeſſor of polite learning at Flo- 
rence, Flis native country became very famous, as 
well on account of his works as of the eulogies which 
have been beſtowed on him by learned men. The chief 
work to which Dati applied himſelf, was Della Pittu- 
ra Antica, of which he publithed an eſſay in the year 
1667. He died in 1675, much lamented, as well for 


See PHOE- 


his hamanity and amiable manners as for his parts and 


learning. 


DATISCA, in botany : A genus of the dodecandria 
order, belonging tothe dioecia claſsof plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 54th order, Miſcella- 


Nee, The male calyx is pentaphylloas ; there is no co- 


rolla ; the antherz are ſeſſile, long, and 15 in number. 
The female calyx is bidented ; no corolla; the ſtyles 
three ; the capſule trangular, three-horned, unilocular, 
pervions, poly{permous, inferior. | 

DATISI, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the 
third figure, wherkin the major is an univerſal affirma- 
tive, and the minor and concluſion particular affirma- 
tive propoſitions. For example, | 


Da- All whoſerve God are kings; 
TI- Some who ſerve God are poor; 
SI, Therefore, ſome who are poor are kings. 


DATIVE, in grammar, the third caſe in the de- 


2 
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deciduous; the capſule quadriyalyed. 
ſpecies. The ſtramonium, or common thorn-apple, 


DAU 


clenſion of nouns ; expreſſing the ſtate or relation of 
a thing to Waoſe profit or lots ſome other thing is rc- 
ferred. See GRAMMAR. 

Ir is called dative, becauſe uſually governed by a 
verb implying ſomething to be given to ſome perſon. 
As, commodare Socrati, ** to lend to Socrates ;*” utilis 
republice, e uleful to the commonwealth ;*” pernicioſis 
eccleſiæ, ** pernicious to the church,”  _ 

In Englith, where we have properly no caſes, this 
relation is expreiſcd by the ſigu 2%, or For. 

DATUM, or Dartus, (anc. geog.), a town of 
Thrace, ſituated between Neapolis and the river Neſ- 
tus: A ce.ony of the Thraciaus, according to Euſta- 


Datem 


Daucus. 
— — 


thius: who places it on the ſea-coaſt, near the Stry- 


mon, in a rich and fruitful foil, famous for ſhip-build- 
ing and mines of gold; hence the proverb aaro; Ayabon, 
denoting proſperity and plenty, (Strabo.) Appian de- 
ſcribes it as {cated on a {tcep eminence, the whole of 
which it covercd, 
who changed its name to Philippi, being originally cal- 
led Crenides on account of its ſpriugs. It was after- 
wards famous for the defcat of Brutus and Callius by 
Auguſtus and Antony. | | 

DA TURA, the THORN-APPLE, in botany : A genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the pcntandria 
claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 28th order, Luride. The corolla is funnel- 
ſhaped, and plaited ; the calyx tubular, angulated, and 
There are ſix 


riſes a yard high, with an erc@, ſtrong, round, 
hollow, green talk, branching luxuriantly, having the 
branches widely extended on every fide ; large, oval, 
irregularly angulated, ſmooth, dark-green leaves; and 
from the divitions of the branches, large white flowers 
ſingly, ſucceeded by large, oval, prickly capſules, 
growing erect, commonly called /horr-apples. At night 
the upper leaves riſe up and incloſe the flowers, The 
blotſoms have ſometimes a tinge of purple or violet. 
The flowers conſiſt of one large, funncl-ſhaped petal, 


having a long tube, and ſpreading pentagonal limb, 
ſucceeded by large roundiſh capſules of the ſize of 


middling apples, cloſely beſet with ſharp ſpines. An 


ointment prepared from the leaves gives caſe in exter- 


nal inflammations and in the hæmorrhoids. The ſeeds 


were lately recommended by Dr Storck to be taken 


internally in caſes of madneſs ; but they ſeem to be a 
very unſafe remedy. Taken even in a ſmall doſe, they 
bring on a delirium, and in a large one would certain- 


ly prove fatal, Cows, horſes, ſheep, and goats, refuſe 


to cat this plant, | 
DAUCUS, the CarRor, in botany : A genus of 


plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order, Umvz/latze. The corolla is a little radiated, 
all hermaphrodite. The fruit briſtly with ſhort hairs, 
There are five ſpecies ; but the only one which merits 
attention is the carota or common carrot. This is ſo 
well known as to nced no deſcription, There are ſe— 
veral varities, as the white, the orange, and the purple 
carrot ; but of theſe the orange carrot is the molt e- 
ſteemed. It grows longer, larger, and is commonly 


more handſome than the others, being often 15 or 18 
inches long 1n the eatable part, and from two to ſour 


ſceds, 


which 


in diameter at top. Carrots arc propagated by 


It was taken by Philip of Macedon, 


the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 


DAU 


quired both the colour aud taſte of wort. It was next Daucus, 
put into a cooler, and afterwards into the working Daveuart, 


Dauces, Which are ſown at different ſeaſons of the year, in cr» 
——— der to procure a ſapply of young roots for the table at 


all times. The ſea ton for fowiug for the carlieſt crop 
is ſoon after Chrilmas. They mould be fown in an 
open ſituation, but near a wall; though if they are 
ſown cloſe under it they will be apt to run up io ſecd 
too fat, and give no good roots; about eight inches 
diſt nce is the molt proper. They delight in a warm 
fandy ſoil, which ſhould be light, and well dug to a 
god depth, that the roots may meet with no obſtruc- 
lion in running down, ſo as to make them forked, and 
ſ00t out lateral branches. This will happen cſpecial- 
ly when the ground has been too much dunged the 
lame year that the Teeds were ſown, which will alſo oc- 
cation them to be worm-caten. Ihe hairyneF of theſe 
ſecds makes the ſowing of them difficult, on account 
of their being ſo apt to ſtick together. Before ſowing, 
therefore, they ſhould be put through a fine chaff eve; 
and a calm day ſhould be choſen for ſowing them. 
When ſown, they ſhould be trod in with the feet, and 
tne ground raked level over them. When they firſt 
come up they ſhould be cut up to four inches diſtance, 
and a month aſter this they are to be cleared again ; 
and if drawa while young, they arc now to be left at 
ſix inches diſtance every way ; if they are to ſtand to 


grow large, they muit be ſeparated to ten inches di- 


ſtance. The ſecond ſeafon for fowing carrots is in Fe- 
bruary. This muſt be done under a wall or hedge, on 
warm banks: but thoſe which are to be on open large 
quarters ſhould not be ſown till the beginning of March, 
In July, carrots may be ſown for an autumnal crop; 
and laſtly, in the end of Auguſt, for thoſe which are to 


”5 
ſtand the winter. Theſe latt will be fit for uſe in 


March, before any of the ſpring ones; but they are 


ſcllom ſo tender or well taſted. In order to preſer 
carrots for uſe all winter, they are to be dug up in the 
beginning of November, and laid in a dry place in 
ſand ; and theſe roots being again planted in February, 
will ripen ſeeds in Augnſt for ſucceeding crops : the 
longeſt and ſtraiphteſt roots arc to be choſen for this 
purpoſe, 


Under the article AGaicUrTURE, n? 44. we have 


taken notice of the good properties of carrots as a food 
for cattle. They have been greatly recommended as 
proper for fattening hogs ; but from ſome experiments 
mentioned in the Georgical Eſſays, it appears, that 
though the bacon thus fed is of execllent quality, the 
feeding is conſiderably dearer than that fed with peaſe, 
pollard, &c. In the ſame eſſays, the following experi- 
ment is mentioned by Dr Hunter, concerning the pro- 
priety of railing carrots for the nſe of the diſtiller, 4 In 
the month of October (1773), I took 24 buſhels of car- 
rots. After being waſhed, topped, and tailed, I put 
them into a large brewing copper with four gallons of 
water; and covering them np with cloths to haſten 
the maceration, I ordercd a fire to be kindled under- 
ncath, which in a ſhort time reduced the whole into a 
tender pulp. They were then put into a common 
ſcrew-preſs, and the juice taken from them ; which, 
together with the liquor leſt in the copper, was run 
through a flannel bag. The juice was then returned 
into the copper; and-as it was my deſign to make it 
i to ale, I put to it a proportionable quantity of hops. 
he ligour was then boiled abont an hour, when it ac- 


3 


veſlel, where the yeaſt was added to it. 
I a]- 
lowed it to remain in the caſt about four months, When 
I broached it, but found jt of a thick, muddy appcar- 
ance, I attempted to finc it, but in vain, The taſte 
was by no means diſpleaſing, as it much reſembled 
malt liquor, My firſt intention being fruſtrated, I 
threw it into the ſtill, being about 40 gallons in mea- 
lire, and by two diſtillations obtained four gallons of 
a clean proof ſpirit, It had, however, contracted a 
flavour from the hop, which ſhould be left out when 
the intention is to reduce the liquor into ſpirit. From 
a groſs calculation, J am induced to think that a good 
acre of carrots manufactured in this manner, will leave 
a profit of L. 30. aſter deducting the landlord's rent, 
cultivation, diſtillation, and other incidental expences. 
In this calculation, I preſume that the ſpirit is worth 
ſiz; ſhillings per gallon, and not exciſcd. An acre of 
barley will by no means produce fo much ſpirit. A 
rich {andy loam is the beſt land for carrots ; which, at- 
ter the crop is removed, will be in hiph cultivation for 
corn.“ | | | 1 

Attempts have alſo been made to prepare ſugar ſrom 
carrots, but without ſucceſs; a thick ſyrupy matter 
like treacle being only obtainable. Raw carrots are Ei- 
ven to children troubled with worms. They paſs 
through moſt people but little changed.—A poultice 


made of the roots hath been found to mitigate the pain 
and abate the ſtench of foul and cancerous ulcers, — 


Crickets are very fond of carrots; and are eaſily de- 
ſtroyed by making a paſte of powdered arſenic, wheat» 
meal, and ſcraped carrots, which muſt be placed near 


their habitations.—By their ſtrong antiſeptic qualities, 


a marmalade made from carrots has alſo been found 
uſeful in preventing and curing the ſea-ſcurvy.—The 
ſeeds have been reckoned carminative and diuretic; 
and were formerly much uſed as a remedy for the ſtone, 
but are at preſent diſregarded,—Carrots were firſt in- 
troduced into England by the Flemings, in the reign 

of queen Elizabeth, RT | 
DAVENANT (Sir William), an eminent poet in 
the 17th century, was born at Oxford in 1606. After 
ſome ſtay at the univerſity, he entered into the ſervice of 
Frances firſt ducheſs cf Richmond, and afterward of 
Fulke Grevil, lord Brook; who having an excellent 
taſte for poetry, was much charmed with him, He 
got great eſteem by writing poems and plays; and up- 
on the death of Ben Johnſon was created poet-laureart. 
He wrote his pocm Gondibert at Paris. He formed 
a deſign for carrying over a conſiderable number of 
artificers, eſpecially weavers, to Virginia, by the en- 
couragement of Henrietta Maria, the queen-mother of 
England, who obtained leave for him of the king of 
trance. But he and his company were ſeized by ſome 
parliament ſhips, and he carried priſoner firſt to the iſle 
of Wight, and then to the Tower of London ; but, by 
the Mediation of Milton and others; he got his liberty 
as a priſoner at large. At this time tragedies and co- 
medies being prohibited, he contrived to ſet up an O- 
pera, to be performed by declamations and muſic. This 
Italian opera began in Rutland-houſe in Charter- 
houſe-yard, 1656; but was afterwards removed to the 
z Cock - 
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kindly, and in all reſpects was treated as ale. 
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for many ycars. In 1648, his Madagaſcar, with other 
poems, were printed. He died in 1668, | 

DAVENANT (Doctor Charles), an eminent ci— 
vilian and writer, eldeſt fon of the preceding, and edu- 
cated in Camhxidge: he wrote ſeveral political tracts; 
and likewiſe plays. He was (1685) impowered, with 
the maſter of the revels, io iuſpect the plays deſigned 
for the ſtage, that no immoralities might be preſented. 
His Eſſiys on Trade. are in high eſteem; and were 
reprinted in 5 vols. 8vo, in 1771. Doctor Davenanl 
was inſpector- general of exports and imports; and died 
in 1712. 

DAVENTRY, or Da1xTRY, a handſome town of 
Northamptonſhire in England, ſituated on the fide of a 
hill on the great road to Cheſter and Carliſle, W. Long. 
1. 15. N. Lat: $2.12. | | 

DAUGHTER, (//a), a ſemale child. See the ar- 
ticle CHILDREN. : 5 

Daughters, among the ancients, were more fre— 
quently cxpoſed than ſons, as requiring greater charge 
to educate and ſettle them in the world. See Ex- 
POSING of Children. 
ſons were oblized, by the Athenian laws, to leave their 
eſtates to their daughters, who were confined to marry 
their neareſt relations, otherwiſe to forfcit their inheri- 
tance; as we find to have been practiſed likewiſe among 

the —_ many of whoſe laws ſeem to have been tran- 
ſcribed by Solon. . „ 
If an heireſs happened to be married before her 

father's death, this did not hinder the neareſt relation 
to claim the inheritance, and even to take the woman 
ſrom her huſband; which is ſaid to have been a com- 
mon caſe. | En | | 

DAVID, king of Iſracl, and Hebrew poet, was 
born at Bethlehem 1085, and died 1or4 years B. C. 


His hiſtory is particularly recorded in the ſacred wri- 


tings. | 


Sr DAVID's, an epiſcopal town of Pembroke 


ſhire, in S. Wales; but has neither market nor fair, 
It is ſeated in a barren ſoil on the river llen, not a 
mile from the ſea-ſhore. It was once a conſiderable 


place, and had walls, which are now demoliſhed ; but 


it is ſmall at preſent, and thinly inhabited; however, 
the cathedral is a pretty good ſtructure. From the 
cape, near this place, there is a proſpect into Ireland. 
W. Long. 5. 20. N. Lat. 52. 0. 

S. Daviy's, a town and fort of Aſia, in the pe- 


ninſula on this fide the Ganges, and on the coaſt of 


Coromandel, 3o miles S. of Fort St. George. E. Long. 
79. 55. N. Lat. 11. 30. 
by the French in 1746, the preſidency of all the Engliſh 
ſettlements on the Coromandel coaſt was removed to 
Fort St David, and continued there till about the year 


1752, when it was removed back to Madraſs. In 


June 1758, the fort was taken and demoliſhed by the 
French, and has never been rebuilt ſince. 
DAVIDISTS, Davipict, or David GEORGIANS, 
a ſect of heretics, the adherents of David Georpe, a 
native of Delft, who, in 1525, began to preach a new 
doctrine; publiſhing himſelf to be the true Meſſiah; 
and that he was ſent thither to fill heaven, which was 
quite empty for want of people to deſerve it. He is 
likewiſe ſaid to have denied the exiſtence of angels, 
good and evil, of heaven anc hell, and to have rejected 
Vo. V. e e 
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Pavenaat Cock. Pit in Drary-Laue, was much frequented 


years. 


Thoſe who had no legitimate 


derived their name and origin. 


On the taking of Madraſs 
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the doctrine of a future judgment. 


ſoul was not defiled by fin ; and laughed at the felf- 
denial fo much recommended by Jeſus Chriſt. Such 
were his principal errors. He made his eſcape from 
Delft, and retired firſt into Frieftand and then to Ba- 
lil, where he changed his name, aſſuming that of John 
Bruck, and died in 1556, 

Heleft ſome diſciples behind him, to whom he pro- 
miſed, that he would riſe again at the end of three 
Nor was he altogether a falſe prophet herein ; 
for the magiſtrates of that city, being informed, at the 
three years end, of what he had taught, ordered him 
to be dug up and burnt, together with his writings, 
by the common hangman, | | 

There are ſtill ſome remains of this ridiculons ſect 
in Holſtein, Frieſlaud, and other countries; whole 
temper and conduct feem to diſcredit the exag- 
gerated acconnt which ſome writers have given of 
their founder, He was probably a deluded fanatic 
and myſlic. | 1 5 

DAVILA (Henry Catherine), a celebrated hi- 
ſtorian, was the youngeſt ſon of Antonio Davila, 
grand conſtable of Cyprus, who on the taking of that 
iſland by the Turks in 1570, had been obliged to re- 
tire into Spain, whence this family ſuppoſed they had 
From Spain Antonio 
repaired to the court of France, and ſettled his ſon 
Louis and two daughters under the patronage of Ca- 
therine of Medicis; whoſe name he afterwards gave 


to the young hiſtorian, born 1576, at an ancient caſtle 


in the territories of Padua, though generally called a 


native of Cyprus. The little Davila was brought early 
into France; and at the age of 18, he ſignalized him- 


ſelf in the military ſcenes of that country. His laſt 
exploit there was at the ſiege of Amiens, where he 
fought under Henry IV. and received a wound in the 
knee, as he relates himſelf in his hiſtory. After peace 
was eſtabliſhed in France, he withdrew into Italy, and 
entered into the ſervice of the Venetians. Davila, 
while he wasat Venice, wrote his admirable Hiſtory of 


the Civil Wars of France, which contains every thing 


worth notice that paſſed ſrom the death of Henry II. 
in 1559, to the peace of Vervins in 1598. He con- 
tinued to ſerve the republic of Venice with great repu- 
tation, till a moſt unfortunate adventure put an end to 
his life in 1631. Paſling through Verona with his wife 
and family, on his way to Crema, which he was ap- 


pointed to defend, and demanding, according to the 


uſual cuſtom of perſons in his ſtation, a ſupply of 
horſes and carriages for his retinue, a brutal Veroneſe, 


called I Turco, entered the room where he and his fa- 


mily were at ſupper, andbeing mildly reprimanded for 
his intruſion by Davila, diſcharged a piſtol at the hiſto- 
rian, and ſhot him dead on the inſtant, His accomp- 
plices alſo killed the chaplain of Davila, and wounded 
many of his attendants. But his eldeft ſon Antonio, 
a youth of 18, revenged the death of his father, by 
killing the murderer on the ſpot. All the conſe- 
derares were ſecured next morning, and publicly exe- 
cuted at Verona, It is very remarkable, that Davila 
paſſed no cenſure on the maſlacre of St Bartholomew. 
His character of the queen mother has that partiality, 
which it was natural for him to ſhow to the patroneſs 


of his family ; but his general veracity is confirmed by 
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; b He rejected mar- Davila. 
riage, With the Adamites; held, with Manes, that the 


Davis 


. 
Davit. 


DAV 
the great authority of the firſt duke of Epernon, who 
(to uſe the words of lord Bolingbroke) “ had been an 
actor, and a principal actor too, in many of the ſcenes 
that Davila recites. Girard, ſecretary to this duke, 
and no contemptible biographer, relates, that this hi- 
ſtory came down to the place where the old man re- 
filed in Gaſcony, a little before his death; that he 
read it to him; that the duke confirmed the truth 
of the narrations in it ; and ſeemed only ſurpriſed by 
what means the author could be ſs well informed 
of the molt ſecret councils and meaſures of thoſe 
times. | 5 

DAVIS (Sir John), an eminent lawyer and poct, 
born about the year 15 70. He firſt diſtinguiſued him- 
ſelf Ly his poem No/ce Teipſum on the Immortality of 
the Soul. He became attorney-general, and ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons in Ireland; and afterward 
was appointed lord cleft juſtice of the court of King's 
Bench in England, but died before his inſtallation, 
in 1626, He pabliſhed many law tracts; but was 
eſteemed more of a ſcholar and a wit than of a 
lawyer. | 

Davis (John), a famous navigator in the 16th 


century, was born at Sandridge, near Dartmouth in 


Devonthire ; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by making three 
voyages to the molt northern parts of America, in or- 
der to diſcover a north-welt patiage to the Kait Indies; 
in which he diſcovercd the Straits which bear his name. 
He afterwards performed tive voyages to the Eaſt 
Indies; in the laſt of which he was ſlain in a deſpe- 


rate fipht with ſome Japaneſe, near the coaſt of Malac- 


ca, on the 27th of December 1605, He wrote an ac- 


count of his ſecond voyage for the diſcovery of the 


north-weſt pallage; a Voyage to the Katti-Incies ; 
and other tracts, | * 

Da 1s's Straits, Sce Mm BRITAIN. 

DAVIT, iu a ſhip, a long beam of timber, re- 


preſented by a, a, Plate CLXV. and uſed as a crane 


whereby to hoiſt the Aukes of the anchor to the top 
of the bow, without injuring the {tides of the ſhip 
as it aſcends ; an operation which, by mai iners, is cal- 
led f/hing the auchor. The anchors being ſituated on 
both the bows, the davit may be occaſionally ſhifted, 
ſo as to project over either fide of rhe ſhip, according 
to the polition of that anchor on which it is employed, 
The inner end of the davit is ſecured by being thruſt 
into a ſquare ring of iron 5, which is bolted to the 
deck, and forelocked under the beams. This ring, 


which is called the ſparn-/packle, exhibited at large by 


fig. 9. is fixed exactly in the middle of the deck, and 
cloſ: behind the foremaſt. Upon the outer end of the 
davit is hung a large block c, threugh which a ſtrong 
rope traverſes, called the f/þ-pendent, d; to whoſe 
foremoſt end is fitted a large iron hook e, and to its 
after-end a tackle or complication of pullies /; the for- 
mer of which is called the f/þ-hook, and the latter the 
fb tackle. | | 

The davit, therefore, according to the ſca-phraſe, is 
employed to f/Þ the anchir; which being previoufly 
catted, the filh-hook is faſtened upon its flukes; and 
the effort of the tackle being tranſmitted to the hook, 
by means of the fiſh-pendent, draws up that part of the 
anchor ſufficiently high upon the bow to faſten it, 
which is done by the /pank-painter, See that article. 
— There is alſo a davit of a ſmaller kiad occaſionally 
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fixed in the long-boat, and employed to weigh the Dauphin. 
anchor therein, | | — 
DAUPHIN is à title given to the eldeſt ſon of 
France, aud preſumptive heir of the crown; on account 
of the province of Lauphine, which in 1343 was given 
to Philip de Valois, on this condition, by Humbert 


dauphin of the Viennois. The Dauphin, in his letters 
patent, ſtyles himſclf, By the grace of God, eldeſt ſon of 
France, and dauphin of Viennois. | 

Daur ix was anciently the title or appellation of 
the prince of Viennois in France, 

Moſt authors who have ſought the oripin of the 
name Dauphin and Pauphine, ſcem to have given too 
much looſe to conjecture, Du-Cheſne is of opinion, 
that it was the graiidion of Guy the Fat who firſt bore 
the name of Jdauphin. Chorier obſcrves, that William, 
canon of Notre Dame at Grenoble, who has written the 
life of Margaret, daughter of Stephen ear] of Burgan- 
dy marricd With Guy, {on of Guy the Fat, calls the 
latter imply Guy the Old, and the former always 
count Dauphin; and adds, that no record, no monu— 
ment, ever attributes the title of dauphin to Guy the 
Fat or any of his predeceſſors ; ſo that it muſt neceſ- 


ſarily have taken its riſe in his ſon, all whoſe ſucceſſors 


ſo conſtanily aſſumed it, that it became the proper 
name of the family. He died in 1142, in the flower 
of his youth; ſo that it mult be about the year 1120 
that the citle commenced ; and without doubt, adds 
he, on ſome illuſtrious occaſion. He obſerves farther, 
that this prince was of a military diſpoſition, and de- 
lighted in nothing but war; and again, that it was the 
cuſtom of the cavaliers to deck their caſks, coats of 
arms, and the houſing of their horſes, with ſome figure 
or device peculiar to themſelves, whereby they were 
diſtinguiſhed from all others engaged in the ſame com- 
bat or tournament, From all theſe circumſtances he 
conjectures, that this Guy choſe the dolphin for his 
ſignature; that this was the creſt of his helmet; and 
that lie bore it on his coat in ſome notable tournament 
or battle, wherein he diſtinguiſhed himſelf. And this, 
Choricr makes no doubt, is the real origin of the ap- 
pellation. Nothing was more common in thoſe times 
than to make proper names become the names of fa- 
milies or dignities. Witneſs the Ademars, Arthauds, 
Aynards, Atlemans, Berengers, and infinite others; 
who all owe their names to ſome one of their anceſtors, 
from whom it has been tranſmitted throughout the 

family, | 
The ſeignears or lords of Auvergne have likewiſe 
borne the appellation of dauphiu,; but the danphins of 
Auvergne had it not till a good while after thoſe of 
the Viennois, and cyen received it from them. The 
manner was this: Guy VIII. danphin of Viennois, had 
by his wife Margaret, daughter of Stephen earl of 
Burgundy, a fon and two daughters. The ſon was 
Guy IX. his ſucceſſor. Beairix, one of the daughters, 
was marricd to the count d'Auvergne, who, according 
to Blondel, was William V. or rather, as Choricr and 
others hold, Robert VI. father of William V. This 
prince loſt the greateſt part of the county Auvergne, 
which was taken from him by his uncle William, aſ- 
ſiſted by Louis the Young: and was only left maſter 
of the little canton whereof Vodable is the capital. 
He had a fon whom he called Danphin, on account 
of Guy, or Guigues, his nucle by the mother's ſide. 
| | From 
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Dauphin From his time his ſucceſſors, holding the ſame petty 


j 
Day, 


canton of Auvergne, ſtyled themſelves Laiphins of 


Auvergne, aud bore a dolphin for their arms. 
Davenins, or De/phins, in literary hiſtory, a name 


given to the commentators on the ancient Latin au- 
thors, who were employed by order of Louis XIV. of 


France, for the benetic of ihe prince, under the care 


and direction of M. de Montautier his governor, Boſ- 


ſact and Huct his preceptors, They were 39 in 
number, "7 Ty” > 

DAUPHINY, 2 province of France, bounded on 
the weſt by the river Rhone, on the north by the 
Rhone, and Savoy, on the ſouth by Provence, and on 
the caſt by the Alps. Hence the preſumptive heir of 
France is called the Dave HIN. lu ſome places it is 
very fertile; and produces corn, wine, olives, woad, 
copperas, ilk, cryſtal, iron, and copper. But the 
greateſt part of this province is barren, and the inha- 
bitants are obliged to go into other countries for ſub- 
ſiſtence. The mountains abound in ſimples and game 
of all forts; and here are fir-trees proper for malls, 
The principal rivers are, the Rhone, the Durance, the 
Iſere, and the Drone. There is a great number of 
mineral ſprings ; and Grenohle is the capital town, 

DAURAT (John), an eminent French poet, born 
in 1507. In the reignof Heury II. he was preceptor 
to the king's pages, and Charles IX. who took great 
delight in his converſation, and honoured him with the 
title of his poct ; but his generoſity and want of ma- 
nagement placed him in that claſs of learned men who 
have been very near ſtarving, Conformable to the taſte 
of the age, he had ſo much {kill in making anagrams, 
that ſeveral illuſtrious perſons gave him their names to 
anagrammatiſe: he alſo undertook to explain the Cen- 
turies of Noſtradamus. Making verſes was a diſeaſe 
in him: for no book was printed, nor did any perſon 
of con{cquence die, but Daurat made ſome verſes on 
the occahon ; as if he had been poct in ordinary, or his 
muſe had been a hired mourner to the whole kingdom. 
Scaliger tells us, that he ſpent the latter part of his 


life in endeavouring to find all the bible jn Homer, 


He died in 1588. 

DAY, according to the moſt natural and obvious 
ſenſe of the word, fignifies that ſpace of time during 
which it continues to be light; in contradiſt in ction to 
night, being that partition of time wherein it is dark; 
but the ſpace of time in which it is light, being ſome- 
what vague and indeterminate, the time between the 


riſing and the ſetting of the ſun is uſaally looked on as 


the day; andthe time which lapſes from its ſetting 10 
its riſing again the night. 

The word day is often taken in a large ſenſe, fo as 
to include the night alſo ; or to denote the time of a 
whole apparent revolution of the ſun round the earth; 
in which ſenſe it is called by ſome a natural day, and 
by others an artificial one: but, to avoid confuſion, it 
is uſual to call it in the former ſenſe ſimply the day, 
and in the latter a nychthzmeron ; by which term that 
acceptation of it is aptly denoted, as it implies both 
day and night. | 

_ The nychthemeron is divided into twenty-four parts, 
called hours; which are of two ſorts, equal and nnequal 
or temporary. See the article Hour. | 

Different nations begin their day at a different hour. 
Thus the Egyptians begin their day at midnight; from 


[ GE: +] 
whom Hippocrates introduced that way of reckoning - Day. 
iuto aſtronomy, and Copernicus and others have fols . 
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lowed him: But the greateſt part of aſtronomers rec- 


kon the day to begin at uon, and ſo count twenty- 


four hours, till the noon of the next day; and not 
twice twelve, according to the vulgar computation. 
The method of beginning the day at midnight prevails 
allo in Great Britain, France, Spain, and moſt parts of 
Europe, 

The Babylonians began their day at ſun-rifing : 
reckoning ihe hour immediately before its riling again, 
the twenty-fourth hour of the day ; frem whence the 
hours reckoned in this way are called the Baby/onic. In 
ſeveral parts of Germany, they begin their day at ſun- 
ſetting, and reckon on till it fets next day, calling that 
the tueuty- ſorihi hour tlieſe art generally termed Ita- 
lian hours. The Jews alſo began their nychthemeron 
at ſun-ſeiting; but then they divided it into twice 
twelve hours, as we do, reckoning twelve for the day, 
be it long or ort, and twelve tor the night; ſo that 
their buurs contiunally varying with the day and night, 
the hours of the day were longer than thoſe of the 
night for one half year, and the contrary the other; 
from whence their hours are called tcpurary 3 thoſe 
at the time of the equinozes became cqual, becauſe then 
thoſe of the day and night are ſo, The Rowavbs alſo 
reckoned their hours after this manner, as do the Turks 
ti” CT | 

This kind of hours is called p/anetry, becauſe the 
ſeyen planets were anciently looked upon as preſiding 
over the affairs of the world, and to take it by turns 
each of theſe hours according to the following order; 
Saturn firſt, then Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mer- 
cury, and laſt of all the Moon: hence they denomina- 
ted each day of the week from that planet whoſe turn 
it was to preſide the firſt hour of the nychthemeron, 
Thus, afligning the firſt hour of Saturday to Saturn, 
the ſecond will fall to Jupiter, the third to Mars, and 
ſo the twenty-ſecond of the ſame nychthemeron will 
fall to Saturn again, and therefore the twenty-third to 
Jupiter, and the laſt to Mars: fo that on the firſt hour 
of the next day, it will fall to the ſun to preſide; and 
by the like manner of reckoning, the firſt hour of the 
next will fall to the Moon ; of the next, to Mars ; and 


the next, to Mercury; of the next, o Venus: hence 


the days of the week came to be diſtinpuithed by the 
Latin names of Dies Saturn, Solis, Lune, Martis, Mere 
curii, Jovis, and Vereris ; and among us, by the names 


of Saturday, Sunday, Monday, &c. 


Dar-Coal, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
miners of England, and the common people who live 
in coal- countries, to that ſcam or ſtratum of the coal 
Which lies uppermoſt in the earth. The ſame vein or 
{ſtratum of coal uſually runs 4 great way through the 
country, and dips and riſes in the carth at different 
places; fo that this upper ſtratum, or day-coal, is, in 
the various parts of the ſame ſtratiim, ſometimes near 
the ſurface and ſometimes many fathoms deep, The 
ſubterrancan fires found in ſome of our coal-countries 
feed principally on this coal; and are nearer to or far- 
ther from the ſurface as it riſes or ſinks. 

Dar-Fly. Sce EPHEMERTS. 

Da- Met, among fowlers, See NET. i 
Das »f Grace, are thoſe granted by the court at the 
prayer of the defendaut or plaintiff, in whoſe delay it is, 
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Days of grace, in commerce, are a cuſtomary num- 
ber of days allowed for the payment of a bill of cx- 


Deacon. change, &c. after the ſame becomes due. 


Three days of grace arc allowed in Britain ; ten in 
France and Dantzic ; cight at Naples; fix at Venice, 
Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four at Franc- 
fort ; five in Leiplic ; twelve at Hamburg; ſix in Por- 
tugal ; fourteen in Spain; thirty in Genoa, &c, 

In Britain the days of grace are given and taken as 
2 matter of courſe, the bill being only paid on the laſt 
da: but in other countries, where the time is much 
longer, it would be reckoned diſhonourable for a mer- 
chant to take advantage of it; bills are therefore paid 
on the very day they tall due, 


Dar's-Man, in the north of England, an arbitrator 


or perſon cholen to determine an affair in diſpute. 

Fats Dars. Sec InTERCALARY Days. 

Dar's-Work, among ſcamen, the reckoning or ac- 
count of the ſhip's courſe during 24 hours, or between 
noon and noon, according to the rules of trigonome- 
try, See Deanp-Reckoning, 

DAZE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by our 
miners to a glittering ſort of (tone, which often occurs 
in their Works; and, as it is an unprofitable ſubſtance, 
is one of thoſe things they call weeds, The word daze 
takes in with them every ſtone that is hard and glit- 
tering ; and therefore it comprehends the whole genus 
of the telangia or ſtony nodules, which have the 
flakes of talk in their ſubſtance : theſe, according to the 
colour of the ſtony matter they are bedded in, and their 


own colour, give the names of b/ack daze, white, red, 


and yellow daze, to theſe ſtones. 
DEACON, D1iaconus, a perſon in the loweſt de- 
gree of holy orders, whoſc buſineſs is to baptiſe, read in 


the church, and afliſt at the celebration of the cuchariſt. 


The word is formed from the Latin Diacouus, of the 
Greek Jian, miniſter, ſervant, Deacons were in- 
ſtituted ſeven in number, by the apoſtles, Acts chap.-vi. 
which number was retained a long time in ſeveral 
churches. Their office was to ſerve in the Agapæ, 
and to diſtribute the bread and wine to the communi- 
cants. Another part of the office of deacons, was to 
be a fort of monitors and directors to the people in the 
exerciſe of their public devotions in the church; for 


which purpoſe they made uſe of certain known forms of 


words, to give notice when each part of the ſervice be- 
gan. Whence they are ſometimes called eirokerukes ; 


« the holy cryers of the church.” 


Deacons had by licence and authority from the bi- 
ſhop, a power to preach, to reconcile penitents and 
grant thein abſolution, and to repreſent their biſhops 
in general councils, Their office out of the church was 
to take care of the neceſſitous, ſuch as orphans, wi. 
dows, priſoners, and all the poor and ſick who had any 
title to be maintained out of the revennes of the church ; 


toinquire into the morals and converſation of the people, 


and to make their report thereof to the biſhop. Whence, 
on account of the variety of buſineſs, it was uſual to 
have ſeveral deacons in the ſame church. 

In the Romiſh church, it is the deacons office to in- 
cenle the officiating prieſt or prelate; to lay the cor- 
poral on the altar; to receive the pattern or cup from 
the ſubdeacon, and to preſent them to the perſon officia- 
ting; to incenſe the choir ; to receive the pax from the 


_ officiating prelate, and carry it to the ſubdeacon; and 
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at the pontifical maſs, when the biſliops gives the bleſ- Deaconeſe, 
ling, to put the mitre on his hcad, and to take off be 


divided in their ſentiments. 
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archbiſhop's pall and lay it on the altar. In Eng- 
land, the form of ordaining deacons, declares that it is 
their office to aſſiſt the prieſt in the diſtribution of the 
holy communion : in which, agreeably to the practice 
of the ancient church, they are confined to the admi- 
niſtering the wine to the communicants. A deacon in 
England is net capable of any eccleſiaſtical promotion; 
yet he may be a chaplain io a family, curate to a be- 
neficed clergyman, or lecturer to a pariſh- church. He 
may be ordained at 23 years of age, anno currente ; 
but it is expreſsly provided, that the biſhop ſhall not 
ordain the ſame perſon a prieſt and deacon in the ſame 
day, Deacons, according to St Paul, ſhould be chaſte, 
ſincere, and blameleſs ; neither great drinkers, nor gi- 
ven to filthy lucre: they ſhould hold the myſtery of 
the faith in a pure conſcience ; and ſhould be well ap- 
proved before they are admitted to the miniſtry. In 
the church of Scotland, the deacon's office is only io 
take care of the poor. | 

DEACONESS, a f:male deacon; an order of wo- 
men who had their diſtinct offices and ſervices in the 
primitive church.. The office appears as ancient as the 


apoſtolical age; for St Paul calls Phebe a ſervant of 


the church of Cenchrea, The original word is 4% 
xoy0;, anſwerable to the Latin word miniſtra, Ter- 


tullian calls them viduæ, widows, becauſe they were 


commonly choſen out of the widows of the church ; 
and, for the ſame reaſon, Epiphanius, and the coun- 
cil of Laodicea, calls them Tp«uri das, clderly women, 
becauſe none but ſuch were ordinarily taken into this 
office. For, indeed, by ſome ancient laws, theſe four 


_ qualifications were required in every one that was to 


be admitted into this order. 1. That ſhe ſhould be a 

widow. 2. That ſhe ſhould be a widow that had born 

children. 3. A widow that was but once married. 

4. One of a conſiderable age, 30, 50, or 60 years old. 

Though al! theſe rules admitted of exceptions. Con- 

cerning their ordination, whether it was always per- 

formed by impoſition of hands, the learned are much 
Baronius and Valcſius 

think they were not, and make no other account of 
them than as mere lay-perſons. But the author of rhe 
conſtitutions, ſpeaking of their ordination, requires 
the biſhop to uſe impoſition of hands, with a form of 
prayer which is there recited. We are not, however, 
to imagine, that this ordination gave them any power 
to execute any part of the ſacerdotal office. They were 
only to perform ſome inferior ſervices of the church, 

and thoſe chiefly relating to the women for whoſe ſakes 
they were ordained. One part of their office was to 
aſſiſt the miniſter at the baptizing of women, to undreſs 
them for immerſion, and to dreſs them again, that the 
whole ceremony might be performed with all the de- 
cency becoming ſo ſacred an action. Another part of 
their office was to be private catechiſts to the women- 
catechumens who were preparing for baptiſm, They 
were likewiſe to attend the women that were ſick and 
in diſtreſs ; to miniſter to martyrs and confeſſors in 
priſon ; to attend the womens gate in the church; and 
laſtly, to aſſign all women their places in the church, 
regulate their behaviour, and preſide over the reſt of 
the widows; whence in ſome canons they are ſtyled 
TpoxerFruna, governeſſes.“ This order, which ſince 


the 


3 the 10th or 12th century has been wholly laid 


a 
Dead- 


Water. 
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aſide, 
was not aboliſhed every where at once, but continued 
in the Greek church longer than in the Latin, and in 
ſome of the Latin churches longer than in others, 

DEACONRY, DiAcox ATE, the order or miniſtry 
of a deacon or deaconeſs. See Deacon and DEA- 
CONESS. | 

DEAaconRY, Diaconia, is alſo a name ſtill reſerved 
to the chapels and oratories in Rome, under the di- 
rection of the ſeveral deacons, in their reſpective re- 
gions or quarters: ons 

To the deaconries were annexed a fort of hoſpitals 


or boards for the diſtribution of alms, governed by the 


regionary deacons, called cardinal deacons, of whom 
there were ſeven, anſwering to the ſeyenregions, there 
chief being called the archdeacon. . 
The hoſpital adjoining to the church of the dea- 
conry had an adminiſtrator for the temporal concerns, 
called the father of the deacoury, who was ſometimes a 


prieſt and ſometimes a layman, | 
At preſent there are are fourteen of theſe deaconries 


or hoſpitals at Rome, which are reſerved to the car- 
dinals. Du-Cange gives us their names: as, the dea- 
conry of St Maria in the broad-way, the deaconry of 


St Euſtachio near the Pantheon, &c. 


DEAD LANGUAGES. Sce PRILOLOGx, chap, iii. 
Preſærvation of Dab Bodies. See EMBALMING. 
Feaſt of the DEAD. See FeaAsT of the Dead, 
Dxab-Lighis, certain wooden ports which are made 
to faſten into the cabin windows, to prevent the waves 


from guſhing into the ſhip in a high ſea, As they. 


are made exactly to fit the windows, and are ſtrong 


enough to reſiſt the waves, they are always fixed in 


on the approach of a ſtorm, and the glaſs lights taken 


out, which muſt otherwiſe be ſhattered to pieces by 


the ſurges, and ſutfer great quantities of water to enter 
the vellcl, | NE 

De ar-Mens-Eyes, ia the ſea language, a kind of 
blocks with many holes in them, but no ſheevers, 
whereby the ſhrow:s are fa{tned to the chains: the 
crow-feet reeve alſo through theſe holes: and, in ſome 
ſhips, the main-ſtays are ſet tight in them ; but then 
they have only one hole, through which the launyards 
are paiſed ſeveral times. Sec Plate CLXV, 

Deab's Part. Sec Law, No Ixxxi, 6. 

Dab-Nectoniug, in navigation, the judgment or 
eſtimation which is made of the place where a ſhip is 
ſituated; without any obſeryation of the heavenly bo- 
dies. It is diſcovered by keeping an account of the di- 
ſtance ſhe has run by the log, and of her courſe ſtcered 
by the compaſs ; and by rectifying theſe data by the 
uſual allowances for drift, lee-way, &c. according to the 
ſhip's known trim. This reckoning, however, is al- 


ways to be corrected, as often as any good obſervation of 


the lun can be obtained, 

Dkab- Sea, in geography, a lake of Judea, into which 
the river Jordan diſcharges itſelf ; being about 70 miles 
long and 20 broad. See ASPHALTITES. 

De anp-Tops, a diſeaſe incident to young trees, and 


cured by cutting off the dead parts cloſe io the next 


good twig or ſhoot, and claying them over as in 
grafting. 

Dꝑab-Water, at ſea, the eddy-water juſt aſtern of 
2 ſhip ; ſo called, becauſe it does not paſs away ſo ſwift 


as the water running by her ſides docs, They ſay that. 
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. 
a ſhip makes much dead-watar when ſhe has a great 
eddy following her ſtern. | 

DEADLY-carRoT., See TRHATSIA 

Dgablr- Feud, in Engliſh la- books, a profeſſion of 
irreconcileable enmity, till a perſon is revenged by the 
death of his enemy. The word feud is derived from 
the German Fehd ; which, as Hotoman obſerves, fig- 
nifies odo bellum, modo capitales inimicitias x. Such 
enmity and revenge was allowed by law in the time of 
the Saxons, viz, If any man was killed, and a pecu— 
niary ſatisfaction was not made to the kindred, it was 
lawful for them to take up arms to revenge themſelves 
on the murderer ; which was called d:adly feud, And 
this probably was the original of an ApeEAL, 

DEAFNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who wants the 


ſenſe of hearing: or the diſeaſe of the car, which pre- 
vents its due reception of ſounds. See Mgpicine-- 


Index. 
Deafneſs generally ariſes either from an obſtruction 


D eadly- 


Carrot, 


ll 
Deafneſs; 


See. Feud. 


or a compreſſion of the auditory nerve; or from ſome 


collection of matter in the cavities of the inner ear; or 
from the auditory paſlage being ſtopped up by ſome 
hardened excrement ; or laſtly, from ſome excreſence, 
a ſwelling of the glands, or ſome foreign body intro- 


duced within it. 
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Thoſe born deaf are alſo dumb, as not being able 


to learn any language, at leaſt in the common way. 
However, as the eyes in ſome meaſure ſerve them for 
ears, they may underſtand what is ſaid by the motion 
of the lips, tongue, &c. of the ſpeaker: and even 
accuſtom themſelves to move their own, as they ſee 


other people do, and by this means learn to ſpeak, — 


Thus it was that Dr Wallis taught two young, gentle- 


men born deaf to know what was ſaid to them, and to 


ſtance of the ſame within his own knowledge; and 


there was a Swiſs phy lician lately living at Amſterdam, . 
one John Conrad Amman, who effected the ſame in 


return pertinent anſwers. Digby gives us another in- 


ſeveral children born deaf with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. He 
has reduced the thing to a fixed art or method, which 
he has publiſhed in his Surdas Loguens, Amſtelod. 1692, 


and de Loquela, ibid. 100. 
In the Phil. Tranſ. N“ 312. we have an account by 


Mr Waller, R. S. Secr, of a man and his ſiſter, each 
about 50 years old, born in the ſame town with Mr 


Waller, who had neither of them the leaſt ſenſe of 


hearing : yet both of them knew, by the motion of the - 


lips only, whatever was ſaid to them, and would anſwer 
pertinently to the queſtion propoſed, It ſeems they 


could both hear and ſpeak when children, but loſt their 
ſcnſe afterwards ; whence they retained their ſpeech, , 


which though uncouth, was yet intelligible, | 


Such another inſtance is that of Mr Goddy's daughs» - 
ter, miniſter of St Gervais in Geneva, related by Bi- 


ſhop Burner, 


% At two years old they perceived ſhe - 


had loſt her hearing; and ever ſince though ſhe hears | 


great noiſes, yet hears nothing of what is ſaid to her, 


But by obſerving the motions of the mouth and lips of 


others, ſhe acquired ſo many words, that out of theſs 


ſhe hath formed a ſort of jargon, in which ſhe can hold 
converſation whole days with thoſc that can ſpeak her 


language. She knows nothing that is ſaid to her un- 


leſs ſhe ſee the motion of their mouths that ſpeak to + 
her, ſo that in the night they are obliged to light 


candles to ſpeak to her. One thing will appear the 


ſtrangeſt 


Deal 
Dean. 
— ad 


* See fur- 
ther the 
article 
Dumbneſi, 
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ſtrangeſt part of the whole narration: ſhe has 2 liſter, 
With whom the has prattiied her Jang! age movie than 
with any body clſe ; aud in the night, by laying her 
hand on her liſter's mouth, the can perceive. by that 
what he faith, and fo can diſcourſe with her in the 
dark.” Burn, Let. IV., p. 248 

It is obſervable that deaf perſons, and ſeveral othe rs 
thick of hearing, hear better and more catily if a loud 
noiſe be raiſed at the time when you ſpeak to them : 
which is owing, no doubt to the greater ienhon of the 
ear-drum on that o:cation, Dr Wallis mentions a deaf 
woman, v/ho if a drain were beat in the room could 
hear any thing very clearly ; fo that her buſband hired 
x drummer for a ſervant, that by this means he might 
hold convertation with his wite, The tame author 
mentions another, who living near a ſtceple, could 
always hear very well if there was a rinpitig of three or 
four bells, but never clle. 

DEAL, a thin kind of fir-planks, of great uſe in 
earpentry, They are formed by ſawing the trunk of 
a tree into a great many longitudinal diviſions, of more 
or leſs thickneſs according to the purpoſes hey are in- 
tended to ſerve, 

Avery good method of ſeaſoning planks of deal and 
fir is to throw them into ſalt water 2s ſoon as they are 
ſawed; and keep them there three or four days, fre- 
quently turning them. In this caſe they will be ren- 
dered muck harder, by drying afterwards in the air 
and ſun ; but neither this, nor any other method yet 
known will preſerve them from {hrink! 1 

Ros of deal expand laterally, or croſs the grain, in 
moiſt weather, and contract again in dry ; 2 1d thence 
have been found io make an uſeful hyprometer. 

DEAL, a town of Kent in Enyland, lying between 
Dover and Sandwich, in E. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 51. 
16. is ſup 25h to be the Dala of Nennius, and is li- 
tuated on a fat 7 1d level coaſt. This town, according 
to Dr Cy 1pbe! | 
in favour o! 
leſs liable than 
to wii of Deal, 


13110115 of this kind viz, that they are 
thers 40 be injured by the ſea. The 
as far as we arc able to judge, except 
it may be the ;rinking a little from it, is in much 
the ſame c difion ! in which | It ever was, cven from the 
earlieſt accounts. The learned Dr Halley has proyed, 
Miſcellanea (nr! tel, vol, iii. p 426, that Julius Caeſar 
N here, Aug 16 2 "1h, the year before the coming 

f Chriſt 55.1 He great conveniency of landing has 
be of infinite ſervice to the place; ſo that It is large 


; populous, divided into the upper ib lower towns 


ſea's 


rf 177 1 * 4 5 Ty Ay. Fair 111141 1 17 NAS, atk id 18 [11 effect he 


principe place on the Downs, 
DE AN, an ecolebaſtical d. 1 in cathedral and 
collegiata churches, and head of the chapter. 


. al: De 1m, t 


exerciſed j juriſdiction over ten churches in the country, 


111 


afrerwards became only rhe biſhop's ſubſtitute, 
grant letters of adminiſtration, probate wills, 8&c. ; 
to conyocate the clergy ; and to fignify to them ſome— 
times by letters the bi! hop? * ill, and io give induction 


to hie archde scon. Fheir office is now loft in that of 
the arehdeagons and chancellor 
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Ig ax of a Hhynatltery, was 2 ſaperior eſtabliſned un- 
der the Hbot, tote him in taking care of ten monks 
When 0 1 * vas e 1 j fans. 
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biſhop. 


!, Juſtifies an obſervation he hai: made 


OT alfo Arch pre/byter, originally 


apts ase the council of the biſhop, to 
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aſſiſt him with their advice in affairs of religion, and alfo 
in thc temporal concerns of his ſee, When the reſi of 
the clergy were leitied in the ſcycral pariſhes of each 
dioceſc, theſe were reſerved for the celebration of di- 
vine ſervice in the biſhop's own cathceral ; and the chief 
of them, Who prelided over the reſt, obtzined the name 
of decauus or dean, being probably at firſt appointed to 
ſuperintend ten cannons or Prebendaries. 

All ancient deans. are elected by the chapter by conge 
d'eſlire trom the king, and letters miſſive of recommen- 
dation, iu the fame manner as biſhops ; ; but in_rhole 
chapters that were founded by 
ſpoils of the difiolved monaſteries, the deanery is dona- 
tive, andihe inſtallation merely by the King's letters 
patent. The chapter, conſiſting of catons or preben- 
daries, are ſometimes appointed by the King, ſomc- 
times by the bimop, and ſometimes clected by cach 
other. 

The dean and chapter are the nominal ele ctors of 2 
The biſhop is their ordinary and immediate 


Jenry VIII. out of the 


Dean 
l 
Death.. 
— pune / 


ſuperior ; and has, penerally ſpeaking, the power of | 


viſiting them, and correcting their exceſſes and cnor- 
mitics. They had alſo a check on the biſhop at com» 
mon law; for till the ſtatute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 22. his 
grant or leaſe would not have bound his ſucceſſors, un- 
leſs confirmed by the dean and chapter. 

Dave Guild, See Law, N clviii. 11. 

DEANERY, the office of a DEAN, —Deancrics and 
prebends may become void, like a bifhopric, by death, 
by deprivation, or by reſignation eicher to the king or 
biſkop. If a dean, prebendary, or other ſpiritual per- 
ſon, be made a biſhop, all the preſerments of which he 
was before poſſefled are void; and the King may pre- 
ſent to them in right of his prerogative royal. But 
they are not void by the clection, but only by the con- 


ſccrat ion. 


DEATH, is generally confdered as the ſeparation 
of the ſoul from the body; in which ſenſe it ſtands op- 
poſed tolife, which conGfls in the union thereof, 

Phyſicians uſually define death by a total ſtoppage of 
the circulation of the blood, and a ceſſation of the animal 
arid vital functions confe quent thereon ; as feen, 
ſcuſation, &c, 


An animal body, by the actions inſeparable from 


life, undergoes a continual og Its fmalleſt Bbres 
cls grow into ſolid fibres. 


become rigid; its minute-vell 
no longer pervious to the fluids ; 11s greater veſſels 
grow hard and narrow ; and eyc!y thing becomes con- 
tracted, cloſed, and bound up: whence the dry neſs, 
immobility, and —_ cnuation, obſeiyed in old age. By 
{ich means the offices of ihe minuter vellels are de- 
ſtroyed ; the humours ſtloagna! *, harden, and at length 
coaleſce with the ſolids. T2 s are the ſubtiliſt fluids 
in the body intercc pted and loft, the concoction weak- 
ened, and the reparation prevented; only the coarſer 
Juices continue to run ſlowly through the greater vei— 
ſels to the preſervation of life, after the animal func- 
Lions are deſtroyed, At length, in the proceſs of theſe 
changes, death itſelf becomes inevitable, as the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of life. But it is rare that liſe is thus 
long protracted, or that death ſncceeds merely from 
the decays and impairment of old age. Diſeaſes, a 
long and horrid train, cut the work ſort, 

The ſigns of death are in many caſes very uncertain. 
If we conſult what Winſlow or Bruchier have ſaid on 


this 
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Death. this ſubject, we ſhall be convinced, that between life watches, a male and a female, which he kept alive in Death, 
——— and death the ſhade is ſo very undiſtinguiſhable, that 


even all the powers of art can ſcarcely determine where 
the one ends aud the other begins, The colour of the 
viſage, the warmth of the body, and ſuppleneſs of the 
joints, are but uncertain ſigns of life (till ſubliſting ; 
while, on the contrary, the paleneſs of the complexion, 
the coldneſs of the body, the ſtiffneſs of the extremi- 
ties, the ceſſation of all motion, and the total inſcuſi- 
bility of the parts, are but uncertain marks of death be- 
gun. In the ſame manner allo, with regard to the 
pulſe and breathing; theſe motions are often ſo kept 
under, that it is im poſſible to perceive them. By bring- 
ing a looking-glats near to the mouth of the perſon 
ſuppoled to be dead, people often expect to find whether 
he breathes or not. But this is a very uncertain expe- 
riment: the glaſs is frequently ſullied by the vapour 
of the dead man's body; and often the perton is ſtill 
alive, though the glaſs is no way tarnithed. In the 
ic manner, neither burning nor ſcarifyiny, neither 
noiſes in the cars nor pnugent ſpiriis applicd to the no- 
ſtrils, give certain ſigus of the diſcontinuance of life; 


and there are many inſtances of perſous who have endu- 


red them all, and afterwards recovered without any ex- 


ternal aſſiſtance, to the aſtoniſhment of the ſpectators. 


This ouzhrt to be a caution againſt haſty burials, eſpe- 
cially in cafes of ſidden death, drowning, &c. 

Dari in Law, In law, there is a natural death 
and a civil death: natural, where nature itſelf expires ; 
civil, where a perſon is not actually dead, bur adjudged 
ſo by law. Thus, if any perſon, for whole life ail eſtate 
is granted, remains beyond ſea, or is otherwiſe abſent, 
ſcven years, and no proof made of his being alive, he 
mall be accounted naturally dead. 

Brothers of Dearn, a denomination nſually given to 
the religious of the order of St Paul, the firſt hermit. 
They are called brothers of death, fratres a morte, on ac- 
count of che figure of a death's head, which they were 
always to have with them, in order to keep perpetu- 
ally before them the thoughts of death. This order, 
by its conſtitutions made in 1620, does not ſeem tohave 
been eſtabliſhed long before Pope Paul V. Louis XIII. 
in 1621, permitted them to ſettle in France. The or- 
der was probably ſuppreſſed by Pope Urban VIII. 

Law of Daruhtb. Sce Law, N? clxxxi. 33—4T. 

Dzuru- ateh, in natural hiſtory, a little infect fa- 
mous fora ticking noiſe, like the beat of a watch, which 
the valgar have long taken for a preſage of death in 
the family where it is heard: whence it is allo called 
pediculus, fatidicus, mortiſaga, pulſatorius, &c. 

There are two kinds of death- watches. Of the firſt 
we have a good account in the Phil, Tranſ. by Mr Al- 
len. It is a ſmall beetle, 4, of an inch long, of a dark- 
brown colour, ſpotted ; having pellucid wings under 
the vagina, a large cap or helmet on the head, and 
two antennz proceeding from beneath the cyes, and 
doing the office of proboſcides. The part it beats 
withal, he obſerved, was the extreme edge of the ſace, 
which he chooſcs to call the upper-lip, ie mouth being 
protratted by this bony part, and lying underneath ont 
of view. | 

This account is confirmed by Dr Derham; with this 
difference, that inſtead of ticking with the npper-lip, 
he obſerved the inſect to draw back its mouth, and 
beat with its forchead. That author had two death- 
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to ſuſpect that it becomes a ſort of fly. 


a box ſeveral months; and could bring one of them to Debenture. 
— — 


beat whenever he pleaſcd, by imitating its beating. 
By this ticking noiſe he could frequently invite the male 
to get up upon the other in the way of coition, When 
the male found he got up in vain, he would get off a- 
gain, beat very eagerly, and then up again: Whence 
the ingenious author concludes thoſe pullations to be 
the way whereby theſe infects woo one another, and 
fiad out and invite each other to copulation, — 
The ſccond kind of death-watch is an inſect in ap- 
pearance quite different from the firſt, The former 


only beats ſcven or eight ſtrokes at a time, and quicker; 


the latter will beat ſeveral hours together without inter- 
miſſion; aud his ſtrokes are more leiſurely, and like the 
beat of a Watch. This latter is a ſmall greyiſh inſect, 
much like a louſe when viewed with the naked eye. 

It is very common in all parts of the honſe in the 
ſumimner-months:; it is very nimble in running to ſhel- 
ter, and thy of beating when diſturbed; but will beat 
very freely before you, and allo anſwer the beating, if 
you can view it without giving it diſturbance, or ſha- 
king the place where it lies, &c. The author cannot 
ſay whether they beat in any other thing, but he never 
heard their noiſe except in er near paper. As to their 
noiſe, the ſame perſon is in doubt Whether it be made 
by their heads, or rather ſnouts, againſt the paper; or 
whether it be not made aſter ſome ſuch a mauner as 
graſhoppers and crickets make their noiſe, He in- 
clincs to the former opinion, The reaſon of his doubt 
is, that he obſerved the animal's body to ſhake and 
give a jerk at every beat, but could ſcarce perceive any 
part of its body to touch the paper. But its body 
is ſo {mall and ncar the paper, and its motion in ticks 
ing ſo quick, that he thinks it might be, yet he not per- 
ceive it. The ticking, as in the other, he judpes to. 
be a wooing act; as having obſcrved another, after much 
beating, come and make ofters to the beating inſect, 
who, after {ome offers, left off beating, and got upon 
the back of the other. When they were joined, he 
left off again; and they continued fome hours joined 
tail to tail, like dog and bitch in coition. Whether 
this inſect changes its hape and becomes another ani- 
mal or not, he cannot ſay; though he has ſome cauſe 
It is at firſt a 
minute white egg, much ſmaller than the nits of lice 
though the inſect is near as big as a louſe. In March 
it is hatched, and creeps about with its ſhell on, When 
it firſt leaves its ſhell, it is even ſmaller than its egg; 
though that be ſcarce diſcernible without a microſcope, 
In this ſtate it is perfectly like the mites in cheeſe, 
From the mite-ſtate they grow gradually to their ma- 
ture perfect ſtate. When they become like the old 
ones, they are at firſt very ſmall, but run about much 
more {wifily than before, 

DEBENTURE, a term of trade uſed at the cuſtom- 
houſe for a kind of certificate ſigned by the officers of 
the cuſtoms, which intitles a merchant exporting goods 
to the receipt of a bounty or draw-back, In Britain all 
merchandiſes that are deſigned tobe taken on board for 
that voyage being entered and ſhipped, and the ſhip 
being regularly cleared out, and failed out of port on 
her intended voyage, debentures may be made out 
from the exporter's entries, in order to obtain the 
drawbacks, allowances, bounties, or premiums; which 

debentures 
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Debenture debertares for forcign goods are to be paid within one 


lj 
Decade. 


duced, teſtifying the landing thereof, 
perſons may {wear to the exportation but ſach as are 


month after demand. And in making ont theſe de- 
bentures, it muſt be obſerved, that every piece of vel- 
lam, parchment, or paper, containing any debenture 
for drawing back cuſtoms or duties, muſt, before wri- 


ting, be ſtamped, and pay a duty of 2d. 


The forms of debentures vary according, to the mer- 
chandiſe exported, In the execution of debentures 
ſor tobacco, it maſt be particularly oblerved, 1. That 
debentures for the ſame quantity may be made on one 


or more parchments, 2. That the exporter's oath muſt 


be printed, ſpecifying whether he acts for himſelf or on 
commiſſion, 2. If exported to any other foreign ports 


than Ireland, the word Ireland muſt be added to the 


oath after Great Britain, 4. That as no tobacco may 
be conſumed on board of ſhips of war in Europe but 


what has paid full duties, and been manufactured in 


Great Britain, no drawback is to be allowed for to- 
bacco exported in any man of war. 5. That the eight 


pounds per hogſhead of 350 pounds, or more, allowed 
for draught at importation, muſt not be deducted on 


exportation, 6. That debentures for tobacco exported 
to Ireland maſt not be paid till a certificate be pro- 
7. That no 


permitted to ſwear to debentures for other goods. In 
debentures for all other forcign goods, no perion may 


be admitted to ſwear to the exportation but the true 


exporter, either as a proprietor, or who, being employ - 
ed by commiſſion, is concerned in the direction of the 
voyage. All kinds of debentures, before delivered or 
paid to the exporters, are entered into a ſeparate book 
kept for that purpoſe by the collector and comptroller 
of the cuſtoms. | | 

DEBITA FunD1. 

Denra Fruttunm, 


Sec Law, Ne clxvi. 1. 
Sce Law, No clxx.17. 


DEBILITY, among phyſicians, a relaxation of 


the ſolids, occaſioning oftentimes weakneſſes and faint- 
ings. | 

DEBIR (anc. geog.), a ſaccrdotal city of Paleſtine, 
near Hebron ; but neither diſtance, nor point of the 
compaſs on which it lies, can be determined. It was 
anciently called Kariath-ſepher or Kirjath-ſepher, and 


Kirjath-ſanna (Jolhua).—Another D2%:r in the tribe of 


Gad, beyond Jordan, 
DEBRECHEN, a town of Upper Hungary, a- 


bout 77 miles eaſt of Buda, E. Long. 21. 10. N. Lat 


7. 45. | 

DEBRUIZED, in heraldry, a term peculiar to the 
Engliſh, by which is intimated the grievous reſtraint 
of any animal, debarred of its natural freedom, by any 
of the ordinaries being laid over it. | 
© DEBT, in law, any thing due to another, whether 
it be money, goods, or ſervices; or the action brought 
for recovering the ſame. | 

National Dur. See Funps and Narronar Debt, 

DEBTOR, a perſon who owes any thing to ano- 
ther; in contradiſtinction to creditor, which is he to 
whom the debt is owing. _ 

DeBToOR, in merchants accounts. 
KEEPING. 

D#CAGON, in geometry, a planc figure with ten 
ſides and ten angles. 

DECADE, a word uſed by ſome old writers for 
the number ten, aud. decades for an enumeration by 


3 


Sce Books 
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tens. The word is formed from the Latin decas, which Decagynia 


dan, almoſt all of it belonge 


DEC 


is derived from a Greek word of the ſame import. 
The word has been more peculiarly appropriated to the 
number of books, 9. 4. decades, into which the Roman 
Hiſtory of Titus Livius is divided. Hence alſo came 
decadal arithmetic, the Decameron of Boccacio, &c. 
D#CAGYNIA (from due ten, and yuu a woman), 


the name of an order, or ſecondary diviſion, in the clats 


decandria, of the. ſexual method, conſiſting of plants 
whoſe flowers are furniſhed with ten ſtamina and the 
ſame number of ſtyles ; which Jaſt are conſidered by 
Linnæus and ſcxualiſts as the female organs of ge- 
neration in plants. Neurada and American night- 
ſhade furniſh examples, 
DECALOGUE, the ten precepts or commandments 


! 
Decaſper- 


mum. 
— ——-— 


delivered by God to Moſes, after engraving them on 


two tables of ſtone, 1 | 

The Jews, by way of exccllence, call theſe com- 
mandments the fen words, from whence they had af- 
terwards the name of decalogue : but it is to be obſerves, 


the laſt into two. They underſtand that againſt ſteal- 
ing to relate to the ſtealing of men, or kidnapping ; 
alleging, that the ſtealing one another's goods or pro- 
perty is forbidden in the Jaſt commandment. 

The emperor Julian objected to the decalogue, that 
the precepts it contained (thoſe only excepied which 
concern the worſhip of falſe gods, and the obſervation 


that they joined the firſt and ſecond into one, and divided 


of the ſabbath) were already ſo familiar to all nations, 


and fo univerſally received, that they were unworthy, 
for that very reaſon, to be delivered, by ſo great a le- 
giſlator, to ſo peculiar a people, The church of Rome 
has ſtruck the ſecond commandment quite out of the 
decalogue ; and to make their number complete, hath 
ſplit the tenth into two : The reaſon of which may be 
eaſily conceived. es ; | 


DECAN, a kingdom of Aſia, in the peninſula on 


this fide the Ganges, bounded on the ſouth by the 


kingdom of Biſnagar, on the weſt by the ocean, on the 
north by Moguliſtan, and on the caſt by the moun- 


tains which ſeparate it from Golconda. 5 


DECANDRIA (d ten, and nf a huſband), 


Linnzus's tenth claſs, comprehending thoſe herma- 


phrodite plants which bear flowers with ten ſtamina. 


See BOTANY, p. 430. | | ; 
DECANTATION, among chemiſts, &c. the gent- 
ly pouring off a liquor from its faces, by inclining the 
lip or canthus of the veſſel ; whence the name. 
DECANUS, in Roman antiquity, an officer who 
prelided over the other ten officers, and was head of 
the contubernium, or ſerjeant of a file of ſoldiers. 
DECAPOLIS (anc. oct.), a diſtrict beyond ſor- 
to the half tribe of Ma- 
naſſeh; before the captivity, called Beihſas; but after 
occupied by heathens, who could not be dri ved out. It 
compriſed, as the name denotes, ten principal cities on 
the other ſide the Jordan, if we except Scythopolis, which 
ſtood on this ſide, but its territory on the other. 
DECAPROTI, DECEmPRIMI, in Roman antiqui- 
ty, officers for gathering the tributes and taxes. 
The decaproti were alſo obliged to pay for the dead, 


or to anſwer to the emperor for the quota parts of 


ſach as died ont of their own eſtates. 


 DECASPERMUM, in botany : a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs of 


plants. 
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pecaſlyle plants. The calyx is aturbinated perianthium, quin- 


neſid at the apex. The corolla his five roundiſh 


Decemviri. petals. The ſtamina are inany filitorm filaments, a 


_ which uſe it ſtill retains, 


little ſhorter than the corolla, The pericarpium is a 
dry, globular, decemlocular berry, with foluary egg- 
ſhaped leeds, 

DECASTYLL, in the ancient architecture, a build- 
ing with an ordnance of ten columus in front, as the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius was, 

DECEIT, in law, a ſubtle trick or device, to which 
may be added all manner of craſt and colluſion, or un- 
derhand practice, uſed to defraud another, by any 
means whatever. | 

DECEMBER, the laſt month of the year, wherein 
the ſan enters the tropic of Capricorn, aud makes the 
winter ſolſtice. i 


In Romulus's year, December was the tenth month, 
wiecnce the name, viz. from decem ten:“ for the Ro- 


mans began their year in March. 

The month of December was under the protection 
of Veſta, Romulus aſſigned it 30 days, Numa redu- 
ced it to 29, which Julius Cæſar increaſed to 31. 

Under the reign of Commodus, this month was 
called, by way of fattery, Aniazonius, in honour of a 
courteſan whom that prince paſſionately loved, and had 
got painted like an Amazon; but it only kept the 
name during that emperor's life. 

At the latter end of this month they had the jr perz/es 
[udi; and the country people kept the feaſt of the 
goddeſs Vacuna in the fields, having then gathered in 
their fruits and ſown their corn; whence ſeems to be 
derived our popular feſtival called harveſ?-home, 

DECEM PA (anc. geog.), a town of Belgica: 
Now Dz24/e, in Lorrain, on the rivulet Seille or Selna, 
near the lake Lindre, about ſeven German miles to 
the north-eaſt of Nancy. | | 

DECEMPEDA, ae , tcnr-fect rod, an inſtrument 
uſed by the ancients in meaſuring. 

The decempeda was a rule or rod divided into ten 
feet : whence its name, from decem“ ten,“ and pes, 
felis, © foot,” The foot was ſubdivided into twelve 
inches, and cach inch into ten digits. The decempe- 
da was uled both in meaſaring of land, like the chain 
among us; and by architects to give the proper dimen 
ſions and proportions to the parts of their buildings, 
Horace, lib. ii. od. 15. bla- 
ming the magnificence and delicacy of the buildings of 
his time, obſerves, that it was otherwiſe in the times 


of Romulus and Cato; that in the houſes of private 


perſons there were not then known any porticoes mea- 
ſared out with the decempeda, nor turned to the north 
to take the cool air. | | „ 
DECEMVIRI, ten magiſtrates of abſolute autho- 
rity among the Romans. The privileges of the pa- 
tricians raiſed diſſatis faction among the plebeians; Who, 
though freed from the power of the Tarquins, ſtill ſaw 
that the adminiſtration of juſtice depended upon the 


will and caprice of their ſaperiors, without any writ- 


ten ſtatute to direct them, and convince them that 
they were governed with equity and impartiality, The 
tribancs complained to the ſenate, and demanded that 
a code of laws might be framed for the uſe and bene- 
fit of the Roman people. This petition was complied 
with; and three ambaſſadors were ſent to Athens and 


all the other Grecian ſtates, to collect the laws of So- 


Obs Vo : 
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tor to adminiſter juſtice, 


DEC ns 


lon andof all the other celebra: ed lep3ilators of Greece, Necerviri 


Upon the return of the cvinmillioners it was univer— 
j ally agreed, that ten new magiltretes called Decrateiri, 


| ſhould be clected from the cenatc io put the tojeet 


into execution. Their power was abſolnte, alt her 
offices ccaled after their clection, and they prettdcd 
over the city with regal authority. They weile iuvell 
ed with the badges of the coniui, in the enjoyment of 
which they ſucceeded by turns; and only one was 
preceded by the faſees, and had the power of allen - 
bling the ſenate and confirming decrees, The firitdc- 
cemvirs were Appius Claudius, T. Genutius, P. $:x- 
tus, Sp. Veturias, C. Julius, A. Manlius, Ser. Saipi- 
tins, Pluriatius, T. Romulus, Sp. Peſthumius, in the 
year of Rome 302. Under them the laws which Jad 
been expoſed to public view, that every citizen might 
ſpeak his ſentiments, were publicly approved of as con- 
ſtitutional, and ratilied by the priefts and augurs in the 
molt ſolemu and religious manner, They were ten in 
number, and were engraved on tables of braſs ; two were 
afterwards added, and they were called the laws of tlic 
twelve tables, /eges dyuodecim tabularum, aud leges decesu- 


virales. The decemviral power, which was beheld by all 


ranks of people with thepreateſt ſatisfaction, wes conti: 


nued ; but iu the third year after their creation the de» 


cemvirs became odious on account of their tyranny, and 
the attempt of Ap. Claudius to raviſh Virginia totally 
aboliſhed the oſfice. The people were fo exa{perated 
againſt them, that they demanded them from the ſe- 


nate to burn them alive, Conſuls were again appoint- 


Pech. ts. 
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ed, and tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed in the ſlate, —There 


were other officers in Rome called decemvirs, who 
were originally appointed in the abſence of the præ- 
Their appointment became 


afterwards neceſlary, and they generally aflifted at 
{ales called /bhaſtationes, beeauſe a ſpear, haſla, was 
fixed at the door of the place where the goods were 


_ expoſed to ſale. They were called decemorri litibus jus 


dicandis, The officers whom Tarquin appointed to 


guard che Sibylline books were alſo called decempiri. 


They were originally two in number, called duumpirt. 
till the year of Rome 288, when the number was in- 
creaſed to ten, five of which were choſen from the 
plebeians and five from the patricians. Sylla increaſed 
their number to fifteen, called guindecempoirs, | 
DECENNALIA, ancient Roman feſtivals, cele- 
brated by the emperors every tenth year of their reign, 
with ſacrifices, games, and largeſſes ſor the people. 


The emperor Auguſtus firſt inſtituted thoſe ſolemnities, 


in which he was imitated by his ſucceſſors. Ar the 
ſame time the people offered up vows for the emperor, 


and for the perpetuity of the empire; which were there- 


fore called vota deceunalia. Avguſtus's view in efta- 
bliſking the decennalia was to preſerve the empire and 
the Tovereign power without offence or reſtraint to the 
people. For during the celebration of this fcaſt, that 
prince uſed to ſurrender up all his authority into the 
hands of the people ; who filled with joy, and charmed 
with the poodneſs of Auguſtus immediately delivered 

it him back again. 2 
DECHALES (Claudius Francis Milſiet), an ex- 
cellent mathematician, mechanic, and aſtronomer, de- 
ſeended from a noble family, and born at Chamberry 
in 1611. Nis principal performances are an edition of 
Euclid's elements of geometry in which the unſervice- 
41 able 


Deciates 
pl 


Decius. 
— — —— 


DEC 
able propoſitions are rejected, and the uſes of thoſe re- 
tained, aunexed; a diſcourſe on fortification ; and an- 
other on navigation. Theſe with others have been col- 
lected firſt in 3 vols folio, and afterwards in 4, under 
the title of /Hundus Mathematicus : being indeed a 
complete courſe of mathematics, He died in 1672, 
profeſſor of mathematics in the univerſity of Turin. 

DECIATES, or Dectatii, (auc. geog.) a people of 
Gallia Narboncuſis, next the borders of Italy, on the 
Mediterrancan, Now the dioceſe of Grace and An- 
bes. Deciatum oppidum, Was a town ſituated between 
Antibes and Nice. | 

DECIDUOUS, an appellation chiefly uſed in re- 
ſpect of plants: thus, the calyx or cup of a flower is 
laid to ve deciduous, when it failsalong with the flower- 
petals; and, on the contrary, it is called permanent, 
when it remains after they are fallen. Again, decidu— 


_ 013leaves are thoſe which fall in autumn; in contradil- 
tinction tothoſe of the ever-pgreens, which remain all the 


alter many glorious exploits, devoted himſelf to the 


winter. Sce Derollation. _ | 

DECIL, in aſtronomy, an aſpect or poſition of two 
planets, when they are diſtant from each other a tenth 
part of the zodiac, 9 

DECIMALAAITHNMETIe, the art of computing by 
decimal fractions. Sce ARITHMETIC, | 

DECIMATION, a puniſhment inflicted by the 
Romans, on luch ſoldiers as quitted their poſts, or be- 
haved themſelves cowardly in the field. The names of 
the guilty were put into an urn or helmet, and as ma- 


ny were drawn out as made ihe tenth part of the whole 


number, and thoſe were put to the {word, and the o- 
thers ſaved, This was called decimare ; a word of the 
ancient Roman militia, who, to puniſh whole Jegions, 
when they had failed in their duty, made every tenih 
fullier draw lots, and put him to death for an example 
to the others, 

As the Romans had their decimatio, they had alſo 
the vice/imatio, and even centeſimatio, When only the 
20 or 100th man ſuffered by lot. 

DECIPHERING, the art of finding the alpha- 


bet of a cipher, For the art both of Ciphering and 


Deciphering, ſee the article Cipnrs. 
DECIUS Mos, a cclebrated Roman conſul, who, 


gods manes for the ſafety of his country in a battle a- 
gainit the Latins; about 340 years beſore the Auguſ- 
tan age. His ſon Decius imitated his example, and 
devoted himſelf in like manner in his fourth conſulſhip, 
when fighting againſt the Gauls and Samnites. His 
grandſon alſo did the ſame in the war againſt Pyrrhus 
and the Tarentines. This action of devoting oneſelf 
was of infinite ſervice to the ſtate, The ſoldiers were 
animated by the example, and induced to follow with 


intrepidity a commander who, arrayed in an unuſual | 


dreſs, and addreſſing himſelf to the gods with ſolemn 
invocation, ruſhed into the thickeſt part of the enemy 
to meet his fate. | 
Decius (Cn. Metius, Q Trajanus), a native of 
Pannonia, ſent by the Emperor Philip to appeale a ſe- 
dition in Mœſia. Inſtead of obeying his maſter's com- 


mand, he aſſumed the imperial purple, and ſoon after 


marched apainſt him, and at his death became the only 
emperor. He ſignalized himſelf againſt the Perſians ; 
and when he marched againſt the Goths, he puſhed 


his horſe into a deep marſh, from which he could not 
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extricate himſelf, and he periſhed with all his army by Deck. 
the darts of the barbarians, A. D. 251, after a reign —v=— 


hawſe-holes from running aft between decks. 


DEC 


of two years. 

DECK of a Sus, (from decken, Dan. to wed, ; 
the planked floors of a ſhip, which connect the ſides 
together, and ſerve as ditterent platforms io ſupport 


the artillery and lodge the men, as alſo to preſerve the 


cargo from the ſca 1n merchant veſſels, As all ſhips 
arc broader at the lower deck than on the next above 
it, and as the cannon thereof are always heavieſt, it is 
neceſſary that the frame of it ſhould be much ſtronger 
than that of the others; and for the ſame reaſon the 
ſecond or middle deck ought to be ſtronger than the 
upper deck or ſorecaſtle. 

Ships of tlie firſt and ſecond rates are furniſhed with 
three whole decks, reaching from the ſtem to the ſtern, 
beltlcs a forecaſtle and a quarter-deck, which ex- 
tends from the ſtcrn to the mainmaſt ; between which 
and the forecaſtle a vacancy is left inthe middle, open- 
ing to the upper deck, and forming what is called the 
waiſt, There is yet another deck above the hinder 
or aftinoſt part of the quarter-deck, called the poop, 
which alſo ſerves as a roof for the captain's cabin or 
couch, | IP, 5 

The inferior ſhips ef the line of battle are equipped 
with two decks aid a half; and fripates, ſloops, &c. 
with one gun-deck and a half, with a ſpar-deck below 
to lodge the crew. . 

The decks are formed and ſuſtained by the beams, 
the clamps, the water-ways, the carlings, the ledges, 
the knees, and two rows of {mall pillars called fanchions, 
&c. Sce thoſc articles. . 

That the figure of a deck, together with its corre- 
ſponding parts, may be more clcarly underſtood, we 
have exhibited a plan of the lower-deck of a 74 gun 
ſhip in Plate CLVI. And as both ſides of the 
deck are exactly ſimilar, the pieces by which it is ſup- 
ported appear on one ſide, and on the other {ide the 
planks of the floor of which it is compoſed, as laid up 
on thoſe upper pieces, | 

A, the principal or main hatch-way. 

B, the ſtern-poſt. 

C, the ſtem | Z | ; | 

D, the beams, compoſed of three pieces, as exhi- 
bited by D, in one of which the dotted lines ſhow the 
arrangement of one of the beams under the other ſide 
of the deck. | | 

E, part of the vertical or hanging knees. 

F, the horizontal or lodging kuces, which faſten the 
beams to the ſides, 

G, the carlings ranging fore and aft, from one beam 
to another, 1 | 

H, the gun- ports. 5 a 

I, the pump-dales, being large wooden tubes, which 
return the water from the pumps into the ſea. 

K, the ſpurs of the beams, being curved pieces of 
timber ſerving as half-beams to ſupport the decks, 
where a whole beam cannot be placed on account of 
the hatchways. | 

L, the wing-tranſom, which is bolted by the middle 
tothe lern-poſt, and whoſe ends reſt upon the faſhion- 
pieces, 

M, the bulk-head or partition, which incloſes the 
manger, and prevents the water which enters at the 


NN, 


planted in battery thereon. 
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NN, the fore hatch- way. 
OO, the after hatch-way. 
P, the drum- head of the gear capſtern. 
P p, the drum- head of the main capſtern 
The wing-tranſom knee. | 
R, one of the breaſt-hooks under the gun- deck. 
S, the breaſt-hook of the gun- deck. 
T T, the ſtation of the chain-pumps. 
V, the breadth and thickneſs of the timbers at the 
height of the gun-· deck. 
UU, ſcutiles leading to the gunner's ſtore-room, 
and the bread-room. | 
W, the ſtation of the fore-maſt. 
X, the ſtation of the main-maſt, 
Y, the (tation of the mizen-maſt. | | 
, the ring-bolts of the decks, uſed to retain the 
cannon whilſt charging. 1 
a a, The ring - bolts of the ſides whereon the tackles 
are hooked that ſecure the cannon at ſea. 
caad, The water-ways, through which the ſcupper 
holes are pierced, 
into the ſea. PF 
b b, Plan of the foremoſt and aftmoſt cable-bits, with 


their croſs-pieces g g, and their ſtandards e e. 
Thus we have repreſented on one {ide all the pieces 
which ſaſtain the deck with its cannon ; and on rhe 


other ſide, the deck itſelf, with a tier of 32 pounders 
In order alſo to ſhow the 
uſe of the breeching and train-tackle, one of the guns 


is drawn in as ready for charging. 


The namber of beams by which the decks of ſhips 
are ſupported, is often very different, according to the 
practice of different countries; the ſtrength of the tim- 


ber of which the beams are framed; and the ſcrvice 
for which the ſhip is calculated. 


As the deck which contains the train of a fire-ſhip 
is furniſhed with an cquipage peculiar to itſelf, the 
whole apparatus is particularly deſcribed in the article 


- 


Fluſh-Dzcx implies a continued floor laid from 


ſtem to ſtern, upon one line, without any ſtops or in- 


ful. 
 fhould aſcend the pulpit, and there act the part of a 


tervals. | 
Hal- Deck, a ſpace under the quarter-deck of a 


ſhip of war, contained between the foremoſt bulk-head 
of the ſteerage and the fore-part of the quarter-deck. 


In the colliers of Northumberland the ſteerave itſelf is 
called the ha/f-deck, and is uſually the habitation of the 
crew, 

DECLAMATION, a ſpeech made in public, in 
the tone and manner of an oration, uniting the expreſ- 
ſion of action to the propriety of pronunciation, in or- 
der to give the ſentiment its full impreſſion upon the 
mind. According to the manners and cuſtoms of the 
preſent age, public harangues are made only, 1, In 


the pulpit. 2. In the ſenate, in council, or other 
public aſſembly. 3. By public profeſſors. 4. On the 
theatre. | | | 


I. With regard to the declamation of the pulpit, the 
dignity and ſanctity of the place, and the importance 
of the ſubje&, require the preacher to exert the atmoſt 
powers of his voice to produce a pronunciation that is 
perfectly diſtin and harmonious, and that he obſerve 
a deportment and action which is expreſſive and grace- 
No man, therefore, who is deſtitute of a voice, 
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pantomime before his audience. The preacher ſhould Declama- 


not, however, roar like a common cryer, and rend the 
car With the voice of thunder; tor ſuch kind of decla- JD 


to carry the water off from the deck 
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mation is not only without meaning and without per- 
ſuaſion, but highly incongruous with the meek and 
gentle cxpreſlions of the goſpel. He ſhould likewiſe 
take particular care to avoid a monotony ; his voice 


Bitlfield 4 
Elements. 


ſhould riſe from the beginning, as it were by degrees, 


and its preateſt ſtrength ſhould be exerted in the appli- 
cation, Each inflexion of the voice ſhould be adapted 
to the phraſe, and to the meaning of the words ; -and 
cach remarkable expreſſion ſhould have its peculiar in- 
flexion, The dogmatic requires a plain, uniform tone 


of voice only; and the menaces of the goſpel demand a 
greater force than do its promiſes and rewards ; bat the 


latter ſhould not be pronounced in the ſoft tone of a 
flute, nor the former with the lond ſound of a trum- 
pet. The voice ſhould ſtill retain its natural tone in all 
its various inflexions. Happy is that preacher, to whom 


nature has given a voice that is at once ſtrong, flexible, 


and harmonious, | 

An air of complacency and benevolence, as well as 
deyotion, ſhould be conſtantly viſible in the countenance 
of the preacher. But eyery appearance of affectation 


muſt be carefully avoided : for nothing is ſo diſguſt ful 


to an audience, as even the ſemblance of diſſimulation. 


Eyes conſtantly rolling, turned towards heaven, and 


ſtreaming with tears, rather denote a hypocrite, than 
a man pollefled of the real ſpirit of religion, and that 
feels the true import of what he preaches. An air of 
affected devotion infallibly deſtroys the efficacy of all 
that the preacher can ſay, however juſt and important 
it may be. On the other hand, he mult avoid every 
appearance of mirth or raillery, or of that cold unfcel- 
ing manner which is ſo apt to frecze the hearts of his 
hearers. | abs hg 

The body ſhould be in general erect, and in a natural 
and caſy attitude. The perpetual movement, or con- 
tortion, of the body, has a ridiculous effect in the 
pulpit, and makes the figure of a preacher and a 
barlequin much too ſimilar. But, on the other hand, 
he ought not to remain conſtantly upright and motion- 
leſs, like a ſpeaking ſtatue, LE 

The motions of the hands give a ſtrong expreſſion to a 
diſcourſe ; but they ſhould be conſtantly decent, grave, 
noble, and expreſſive. The preacher, who is inceſlantly 


in action, who is perpetually claſping his hands, or 


who menaces with a clenched fiſt, or counts his argu- 
ments on his fingers, will only excite mirth among his 
auditory. In a word, declamation is an art that the 
ſacred orator ſhould fludy with the utmoſt aſſiduity. 
The deſign of a ſermon is to convince, to aflect, and to 
perſuade. The voice, the countenance, and the action, 


which are to produce this triple effect, are thereforethe 


objects to which the preacher ſhould particularly apply 
himſelf, | 

11. The declamation of a miniſter or ſtateſman in 
the ſenate, in council, or other public aſſembly, 1s of 
a more unconfined nature. To perfuade, to move the 


_ paſſions, and gain an aſcendancy in a public aſſembly, 


the orator ſhould himſelf fee] the force of what he ſays, 
and the declamation ſhould only cxpreſs that internal 
ſenſation. But nothing ſhonld be carried to cxceſs. A 


ſuavity in the tone of voice, a dignity of deportment, 
a graceful action, and a certain tranquillity of counte- 
nance 
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Declama- niuce, ſd couſtauily accompany theflzteſman when 
tion he. ſpeaks in public, even when he is moit carucitly eu- 


De Muſica, 


Bb. i. 


razed in debate, or when he is addrefling his ſovereign 
in perſon, A plcaling tone of voice, aud a diſlinct pro- 
N1:4clation, prejudice the hearers greatly in the ſpcak - 
er's favour. A young man may improve theſe to a 
furpriling degree, Demoſthenes, who had a natural 


impediment in his ſpeech, was accuſtomed to go tothe 


{ea-thore, aud partly filling his mouth with pebbles, he 
declaimed with a loud voice. The ſtones by degrees 
gave a volubility to his tongue, and the roaring ot the 


waves reconciled him inſentibly to the noiſe of the mul- 


titude. 
III. The principal object of a public profeſſor is the 


iaſtruction of the ſtudious youth: for which purpoſe, 


he is to convince and perſuade, Every tone of voice, 


every cxpreſſion of the countenance, or action of ihe 


body, which can produce this effect by enforcing the 


words, ſhould therefore be employed by thoſe whoare 


to teach the ſciences, There is, moreover, one very 
ciſcntial reflection which every profeiior ought to 
make, and which is, that the chair, from which he ha- 


ranygues, is ſurroauded by young ſtudents, naturally 


poſſeſſed with vivacity, not unfrequent]y ludicrous, and 
for the moſt part previouſly inſtructed in the prepara- 
tory ſciences, They are therefore conſtantly inclined 
to criticiſe, to jeſt, and to ridicule : for which reaſon, 
the profeſſor ſhould endeayour to inſpire them with re- 


ſpect and attention, by a grave, commanding, and ve- 


nerable countenance; and carefully avoid all appearance 
of grimace in his action, and every kind of affectation 
in his diſcourſe, that he may not afford the leaſt oppor- 
tunity for pleaſantry _ 
IV. We are now come to theatric declamation, 


1. This was very different among the ancients from 
what it is, and ought to be, with us, from the nature 
of the thing itſelf, and from the difference of circum- 

ſtances. Numberleſs paſſages in Quiniilian, and other 
ancient hiſtorians, critics, grammarians, and commen- 


tators, evidently prove, that the ancient dramatic de- 
clamation was ſubſcrvient to the rules of the mutical 
rhythmus; and by this, according to Ariſtides“, their 
action, as well as recital, was regulated. But to ex- 
lain this ſeeming paradox, it will be neceſſary to make 
— ſome preliminary remarks. The ancients gave a 
much more extenſive ſigniſication than we do to the 
word muſic (muſica), which they derived from the 
muſes, or at leaſt from ſome of them. It is for this 


reaſon, that the ſame Ariſtides and Q intilian define 


it o be & An art that teaches all that relates to the 
uſe of the voice, and the manner of performing all the 
motions of the body with grace: Ars decoris in voct- 
bus & motibus. 


erciſes, were ſubſervient to this art. 

2. That part of general muſic which taught the art 
of declamation and geſture according to the rules of 
an eſtabliſhed method (and which we perform by in- 
Nin&t, or at moſt by the aid of common ſenſe), was 
diſtinguſned by the name of hypocritic muſic; and this 
mulical art was called by the Greeks orcheſis ; and by 
the Romans /altatio, It was, however, fo far from 
being an advantage to the ancients to have had this art, 
which we have not, that it was, on the contrary, a mark 
of great imperfection. For, in the firſt place, it was an 
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ed all the ſtrength and variety of expreſſion, 


Therefore poetry, declamation, dan- 
cing, pantomimes, and many other geſtures and ex- 
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inſtance of high abſurdity io repreſent a tragedy, or Dedama. 


comedy, before an audience of twenty thouſand people, 


the far greateſt part of whom could neither hear nor 
ſce what pailed to any good purpoſe, unleſs they were 
pofſciied of organs which we have not. The theatres 
of London and Paris may conveniently contain about 
3 thouſand pcrions ; ard that is found fotficient in the 
molt populous cities, where there are ſeveral places of 


entertainment on the {ame day, and where the people 
are reaſonable enough to ſucceed each other in their 


* * © „ 
diverſions. As the ſcatures of the face could not be 


diſtinguiſhed at ſo great a diſtance, and till leſs the 
alteration of conntenance in order to repre{cnt the 
different paſlions, they were obliged to have recourſe 
to aſks ; a wretched, childiſh invention, that deſtroy- 
Thcir 
action became extravagant; and, at the fame time, 
ſubſervient to a regular mechaniſm, which prevented 
all the refinement, and all the pleaſure of ſurpriſe, 
in the performance ; and muſt have had an effect hor- 
ribly diſagrecable to thoſe who were placed near the 
ſtage, | 


likewile, which conſiſt ed of ſyllables long and ſhort, 


whole duration was determined by a ſet meaſure of 


time, and their manner of tuning ſyllables, after 


the method of the orcheſis of the Greeks, was another 


diiadvantage. For by this means they determined b 
notes and characters placed after the loug and ſhort ſyl- 
lables, not only the nature, but the duration, of each 
action. Now, nothing could be more affected, more 
conſtrained and diſguſtful, than ſuch method of de- 
claiming, How far ſaperior in this reſpect are the 
moderns, who conſult nature alone in their theatric de- 
clamation ; who can make the audience hear each ſigh; 
who can accompany it with a proper attitude; who 
can incetlantly vary their action; who can ſcize the 
Jacky moment, and make the countenance fully ex- 
preſs the ſenſations of the mind ? Nature docs all here; 
and art, infinitely inferior to nature, did all among the 
ancients. Modern declamation cannot be fubfc1 vient 
to a muſical rhythmus, ſceing we ſpeak rapidly, and 
without affectation. Our actors learn their art without 
art, from nature itſelf, aſſiſted by reflection; and they 
arrive at a degree of excellence infinitely greater than 
that of the ancients, by a method far more ſimple, and 
by efforts incomparably more eaſy. 9 

4. We do not, moreover, preciſely kuow what the 
theatric declamation of the ancients was ; nor what 


were the muſical inſtruments which accompanied that 


declamation, The title to the Eunnch of Terence 
ſays, for example, That Flaccus, the freedman of 
Claudius, made the muſic of that piece, in which he 
employed the two flutes, the right and the left,” Theſc 
flutes, it is likely, gave the tone to the actor; which 
muſt have had a very odd effect on the audience. Moſt 
of the ancient pieces have ſimilar titles. They who 
would be particularly informed of the art of declaim- 
ing among the Greeks and Romans, may read to ad- 
vantage the Critical Reflections on Poetry and Paint- 
ing by the Abbe dn Bos. The third part of that 


work conliſts entirely of learned reſearches and inge- 


nious reflections on this lilly practice of the ancients. 


But as this art has happily no place in modern decla- 


mation, and can at beſt ſerve only to make a parade 
55 of 


3. The egregious imperfection of their language 


tion, 


DEN 0 


5. We think there is good reaſon to believe, more- 
over, that the molt poliſhed nations of modern Europe 
do not accompany their diſcourſes, -in general, with ſo 
many geſticulations, as did the Greeks, the Romans, 
and other inhabitants of warm climates. They ap- 
pear to have found the method of animating a diſcourſe, 


and giving it an expreſſion, by the ſimple inflections of 


the voice, and by the features of the countenance ; 
which is far more decent, more juſt, and rational, than 


all thoſe contortions whieh perpetually derange the na- 


tural attitude of the body and its members, and give 
the ſpeaker the air of a harlequin, 1 

6. Expreſſion, therefore, forms at once the eſſence 
and the end of declamation ; and the means of produ- 
cing it conſiſts in a pronunciation that is ſonorous, di- 
ſtin&, and pleaſing, ſapported by an action that is de- 
cent and proper to the ſubject. If the beſt dramatic 
poet has need of a good declaimer or aCtor to make 
his writing produce its proper effect, the actor has 
likewiſe need of a good poet to enable him to pleaſe 
and affect by his action: for it is to little purpoſe 
that he endeavours to charm his auditory by uniting, 
With nature, all the powers of art, if the poet has not 
furniſhed him with ſentiments that are rational and af- 
fect ing. | 2555 


7. The actor, in ſtudying his part before a large 


mirror, where he can ſce his whole figure, in order to 
determine the moſt proper expreſſion for every thought, 


But, in this imitation, he ſhould take care not to make 
too ſeryile a copy. He has this to obſerve, in common 
with his colleagues, the maſters in all the polite arts : 
The theatre is intended to exhibit an imitation of na- 
ture, and not nature itfelf, Tragedy and comedy form 
pictures of human life; but theſe pictures are alſo 
pieces of perſpective, which require {trokes ſomewhat 
ſtronger than nature, that they may be diſcerned at a 
diſtance. The actor is elevated to a conſiderable 
height from the ground; he is ſurrounded by ſcenery, 
he is ſeparated from the audience by the orcheſtra, and 
he fpeaks in verſe; all this is not natural: but the 
ſpectator is to accede to this neceſſary illuſion, in order 
to promote his own pleaſure, which would not be fo 
great as it is were all theſe matters otherwiſe diſpoſed, 
| repos 6 therefore, ſhould ſoinewhat exceed, but 
never Joſe ſight of, nature. 5 
8. The tone of the actor's voice ſhould be natural, 
but regulated by the extent of the theatre ; ſufficiently 
loud to be heard by all the audience, but not ſo vio- 
lent as to rend their ears. A pare and praceful pro- 
nunciation, withoat any provincial accent, is likewiſe 
a great merit in an actor; and he ſhould alſo habituate 
himſelf to ſpeak in a manner perfectly diſtinct. It is 
a capital point in the pronouncing of verſe, not to ſe- 


parate the two hemiſtics, by reſting too long on the 


ceſura in the middle, or dwelling on the end of each 
hemiſtic: for, by ſo doing, the actor falls into a mo- 


notony, an inſufferable uniformity of cadence, ina 


piece that conſiſts of ſome thouſand verſes, The gra- 
dations of the voice demand alſo a very judicious ob- 


ſervance. The ſpeaker, who begins in a high tone, 


will find it very difficult to ſuſtain it through the whole 
Piece ; and he, who clamours inceſſantly, will find his 
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Declama- of eradition, we ſhall ſay no more of it, but paſs to 
mation- matters of real utility. | 


whick the ſubſtance has been boiled. + It is only 
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lungs fail him in thoſe parts where the ychemence of 
paſſion requires the ſtrongeſt efforts. If we may Le 
allowed the expreſſion, the ſtrongeſt touches, the bold- 
eſt figures, will not there ſtand out from the picture in 


a ſtriking manner. 


9. The deportment of an actor ſhould be cenſtantly 
graceful, decent, and proper to the character he repre- 
ſents. An old man has a different polition of body 
from a young petit maitre ; an aged queen from a 
young princels ; a noble gallant from a valet de cham- 
bre. A rational obſervance of nature, and an imita- 
tion of the beſt actors, are here the ſureſt guides. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the action of the hands, the thea- 
tric ſtep, &c. An inanimated figure, a body in the 
poſition of a ſtatue, and hands immoveable, are as diſ- 


_ pleaſing in the fcene as a player whoſe inceſſant geſti- 


culation reſembles the action of a puppet. | 

10. Every actor who aſpires to make his art ſome- 
thing more than merely mechanical, will begin by e- 
nabling himſelf readily to repeat his part, that the de- 
fect of his memory may not embarraſs his action. 
When he is ſo far a maſter of it, he will make it the 
ſubject of ſerious reflection in his cloſet ; endeavour to 
ſcizethe true ſenſe of the author; end to find out that 
expreſſion of each ſentiment and paſſion, which is the 
moſt natural, the moſt ſtriking, and beſt adapted to the 


Declarato- 
= 


Decodion. 


6 


ſtage; and which he will caltivate by repeated efſays; . 


till he is able to render it in its full force. 


DECLARATORT ACTION. See Law, No clxxxii. 


21. 
ſhould conſult nature, and endeavour to imitate her. 


DECLENSION, in, grammar, an inflection of 

nouns according to their divers caſes; as nominative, 

genitive, dative, &c. See GRAMMARe 
DECLINATION, in aſtronomy, the diſtance of 


ward or ſouthward. It is either true or apparent, ac- 


* 


o 
- 


any celeſtial object ſrom the equinoctial, either north- - 


cording as the real or apparent place of the object is 


conſidered. See ASTRONOMY, n 40, 410. 


DECLINATION of the Sea-Compaſs or Needle, is its va- 


riation from the true meridian of auy place. 


DecLinariow of a Wall or plane for Dials, is an 


arch of the horizon, contained either between the plane 
and the prime vertical circle, if you reckon it fromthe 
eaſt or weſt ; or elſe between the meridian and the 


plane, if yoa account from the north or ſouth. See 


DIAL. | 

DECLINATORIES, are inſtruments for taking 
the declinations,inclinations,and reclinations of planes ; 
and they are of ſeveral kinds, | 

The beſt ſort for taking the declination conſiſts of 
a ſquare piece of braſs or wood, with a limb accurately 


- 


divided into degrees; and every fifth minute, if poſſible, 


having a horizontal dial moving on the centre made 
for the latitude of the place it is to ſerve in; and which 


has a ſmall bit of fine braſs fixed on its meridian line, 


like a fiducial edge, to cut the degrees of the limb: for 


at any time when the ſan ſhines, by having the hour of 


* 


the day, you may find the declination of any wall or 


lane by this inſtrument, | 
12 


DECOCTION, uſually ſigniſies either the action 


DECLINATURE sf Jupczs, Sec Law, Ne clvi. 
DECLIVITY denotes the reverſe of Accr.rvity, 


of boiling a ſubſtance in water, or the water itſelf in - 


appli- 


+ 


cable 


Decoration matters. 


| DEC 
Beeollation cable to matters containing ſome principles ſoluble in 
watcr ; ſuch particularly are animal and vegetable 


Decoction ought not to be uſed with ſuch 
ſubſtances as contain any volatile principles, as they 
would be diſſipated in the air during the proceſs, But 
it may be ſafely uſed, nay even becomes neceſſary, when 
the matters to be treated are ſolid, and of a cloſe and 
compact texture ; becauſe then the water could not 
cxtract its principles without a boiling heat. Moſt ſoft 
animal matters, as fleſh, ſkin, tendons, may be conve- 
niently boiled in water; becauſe they contain no prin- 
ciple volatile with a boiling heat, Water extracts from 
them nothing but a gelatinous ſubſtance, and ſome 

oily parts which float on the ſurface of the water, All 
vegetable matters which are inodorous, and particular- 
ly thoſe which are hard, as roots, barks, &c. are ge- 
nerally boiled, when an extraction of their principles 
by water is required, —To this rule, however, there 
arc ſome exceptions. Peruvian bark, for inſtance, gives 
its ſtrength to cold water better than to ſuch as is boil- 
ing hot. Many other vegetables alſo have the ſame 
property of yiclding leſs to boiling than to cold water, 
And therefore a general rule may be eſtabliſhed, that 
decoction ought not to be employed but when abſo- 


| lately neceſſary ; that is, when the ſame principles, or 


the ſame quantities of thoſe principles, cannot be ob- 
tained by an infuſion, and that without heat, If it can 
be ſo done, conſidering that the proximate principles 


of vegetables are | noi ſo delicate, and fo ſuſcep- 


tible of change and decompoſition, that frequently the 
moſt gentle heat changes much 
perties. | , | 1285 
 DECOLLATION, ERHEA DIN G, a term ſeldom 
uſed but in the phraſe deco//atiou of St John Baptiſt; 
which denotes a painting, wherein is repreſented the 
Baptiſt's head ſtruck off from his trunk; or the feaſt 
held in honour of that martyr. 
DECOMPOSITION, in chemiſtry, uſually ſigni- 
fies the diſunjon or ſeparation of the conſtituent parts 
of bodies, It differs from mere mechanical diviſion, in 
that when a body is chemically decompoſed, the parts 
into which it is reſolved are eſſentially different from 
the body itſelf ; but though a mechanical force is ap- 
plied :o it ever ſo long, or with ever ſo much violence, 
the minateſt particles into which the body may be re- 
daced, (till retain their original nature. — Thus, for ex- 
ample, though we ſuppoſe nitre, or any other ſalt, to 
be reduced to ever ſo fine powder, each particle retains 
the nature of nitre, as much as the largeſt unpounded 
maſs ; but if oil of vitriol is applied, a decompoſition 
takes place, and one of the component parts of the ni- 
tre riſes in the form of a ſmoking acid ſpirit, which 
never could have been ſuſpected to lie hid in the mild 
neutral ſalt, 


their nature and pro- 


DECORATION, in architecture, any thing that 


adorns and enriches a building, church, triumphal 
arch, or the like, either without {ide or within. 

The orders of architecture contribute greatly to the 
decoration; but then the ſeveral parts of thoſe orders 
muſt have their juſt proportions, characters, and orna- 
ments; otherwiſe the fineſt order will bring confuſion 
rather than richneſs. Sce ARCHITECTURE. | 

Decorations in churches, are paintings, vaſes, fe- 
ſtoons, &c. occaſionally applied to the walls; and with 
{> much conduct and diſcretion, as not to take off any 
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any tolerable diſtance from the foe. 


ter is not thus ſurrounded, it will be atten 
noiſe and other accidents which may be expected to 
frizhten the wild-fowl from a quiet haunt, where they 


DEC 


thing from the form of the architecture: as is much Decoration 


practiſed in Italy at the ſolemn feaſts, 


DEcoRATION is more particularly applied to the 
ſcenes of theatres, 


In operas, and other theatrical performances, the 


decorations muſt be frequently changed conformably to 


the ſubject. 
The ancients had two kinds of decorations for their 
theatres : the firſt, called ver/atiles, having three ſides, 
or faces, which were turned ſucceſſively to the ſpecta- 
tors: the other called ductiles, ſhowing a new decora- 
tion by drawing or ſliding another before it.— This 
latter ſort is ſtill uſed, and apparently with much 


greater ſucceſs than among the ancients, who were 


obliged to draw a curtain wheucver they made a 
change in the decoration ; whereas on our ſtage the 
change is made in a moment, and almoſt without be- 
ing perceived, * 


DECORUM, in architecture, is the ſuitableneſs of 


a building, and the ſeveral paris and ornaments there- 
of, to the ſtation and occaſion, . 
DECO UPLE, in heraldry, the ſame as uncoupled: 


thus a cheyron decouple, is a chevron wanting ſo 


much of it towards the point, that the two ends ttand 
at a diſtance from one another, being parted and un- 
coupled, | | 


DECOY, in naval affairs, a ſtratagem employed 


by a ſhip of war to betray a veſſel of inferior force 


into an uncautious purſuit, till ſhe has drawn her with» 


in the range of her cannon, or what is called within 
gun ſhot. It is ulually performed by painting the ſtern 
and tides in ſuch a mnner as to diſguiſe the ſhip, and 


repreſent her either much ſmaller and of inferior force, 


or as a friend to the hoſtile vellel, which he endeavours 
to enſiare, by aſſuming the emblems and ornaments of 
the nation to which the ſtranger is ſuppoſed to belong. 
When ſhe has thus provoked the adverſary to chaſe, in 
hopes of acquiring a prize, ſhe continues the decoy, 
by ſpreading a great fail, as endtavouring to eſcape ; 
at the ſame time that her courſe is conſiderably retard- 
ed by an artſul alteration of her trim till che enemy 
approaches, Decoy ing is alſo performed to clude the 


chaſe of a ſhip of a ſuperior force in a dark night, by 
throwing out a lighted caſk of pitch into the ſea, which 


will burn for a conſiderable time and miſguide the ene- 
my. Immediately after the caſk is thrown out, the 
ſhip changes her courſe, and may caſily eſcape if at 

DEcox, among ſowlers, a place made for catching 
wild-fowl. A decoy is generally wade where there is 
a large pond ſurrounded with wood, and beyond that 
a marſhy and uncultivated country : if the 17 of Wa- 


cd with the 


mean to ſleep, during the day-time, in ſecurity, If 
theſe noiſes or diſturbances are wilful, it hath been 
held that an action will lie againſt the diſturber.— As 
ſoon as the evening ſets in, the decoy ie, (as they 


term it), aud the wild-fowl feed during the night, If 


the evening is ſtill, the noiſe of their wings, during 
their flight, is heard at a very great diſtance, and is a 
pleaſing though rather melancholy ſound. This riſing 


of the decoy in the evening, is in Sommerſetſhire called 
radding. 


The 


| 
Decoy. 
— _——— 


Decoy- 


——— thrown over the ſkreens in ſmall quantities, to bring 


their ſagacious noſtrils. 


DEC 
The decoy-ducks are fed with hempſeed, which is 


them forwards into the pipes or canals, and to allure the 
wild-fowl to follow, as this ſeed is ſo light as to float. 

There are ſeveral pipes, as they are called, which 
lead op a narrow ditch that cloſes at laſt with a funnel- 
net. Over theſe pipes (which grow narrower from 
their firſt entrance) is a continued arch of netting 
ſuſpended on hoops. It is neceſſary to have a pipe or 
ditch for almoſt every wind that can blow, as upon 
this circumſtance it depends which pipe the fowl will 
take to ; and the decoy-man always keeps on the lee- 
ward ſide of the ducks, to prevent his effluvia reaching 
All along each pipe, at certain 
intervals, are placed ſkreens made of reeds, which are 
ſo ſituated, that it is impoſſible the wild-fowl ſhould 


ſee the decoy-man, before they have paſſed on towards 


the end of the pipe, where the purſe-net is placed. 
The inducement to the wild-fowl to go np one of 
theſe pipes is, becauſe the decoy-ducks trained to 
this lead the way, cither after hearing the whittle of 
the decoy-man, or enticed by the hempſeed ; the lat- 


ter will dive under water, whillt the wild-fowl fly on, 


tain annual-rent, from 5 to 20 pounds a-year: and 


® Pennant's 


Brit, Zool. 
11. 595. 


and are taken in the purſe. | Ot 

It often happens, however, that the wild-fowl are 
in ſuch a ſtate of ſleepineſs and dozing, that they will 
not follow the decoy-ducks. 
made of a dog, who is taught his Icflon : he paſſes 
backwards and forwards between the reed-ſkreens (in 
which are little holes, both for the decoy-man to ſee, 


and the little dog to paſs through); this attracts the 


eye of the wild-fowl, who, not chooſing to be inter- 


rupted, advance towards the ſmall and contemptible a- 


nimal, that they may drive him away. The dog all the 
time, by the direction of the decoy-man, plays among 
the ſkreens of reeds, nearer and nearer the purſe-net : 
till at laſt, perhaps, the decoy-man appears behind 
a ſkreen, ard the wild-fowl not daring to paſs by him 
in return, nor being able to eſcape upwards on acconnt 
of the net-covering, ruſh on into the purſe-net, Some- 
times the dog will not attract their attention, if a red 
handkerchief, or ſomething very ſingular, in not put 
about him. 8 ; SETS: 

The general ſeaſon for catching fowl in decoys, is 


from the latter end of October till February: the ta- 


king of them earlier is prohibited in Britain by an act 10. 


Geo. II. c. 32. which forbids it from June 1ſt till Oct- 


ober iſt, under the penalty of five ſhillings for each bird 
deſtroyed within that ſpace. 
The Lincolnſhire decoys are commonly ſet at a cer- 


there is one in Sammerſetſhire that pays 30 1. The for- 
mer contribate principally to ſapply the markets in 
London, Amazing numbers of ducks, wigeons, and 
teal, are taken : by an account ſent us“ of the number 
caught a few winters paſt, in one ſeaſon, and in only 


ten decoys, in the neighbourhood of Wain-fleet, it ap- 


peared to amount to 21,200, in which are included ſe- 
veral other ſpecies of ducks : it is alſo to be obſerved, 
that, in the above particular, wigeon and teal are rec- 
koned but as one, and conſequently ſell but at half price 
of the ducks. This quantity makes them ſo cheap on 
the ſpot, that we have been aſſured, ſeveral decoy-men 
would be content to contract for years to deliver their 
ducks at Boſton, for 10 d. per couple. The account of 
| 2 
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the regulation of an inferior. 


Uſe is then generally. 


DEC | 
the numbers here mentioned, relates only to thoſe that 
were ſent to the capital. 

It was cuſtomary formerly to have in the fens an 
annual driving of the young ducks before they took 
wing. Numbers of people aſſembled, who beat a vaſt 
tract, aud forced the birds into a net placed at the 
ſpot where the ſport was to terminate. A hundred and 
fifty dozens have been taken at once: but this practice 
being ſuppoſed to be detrimental, has been aboliſhed 
by act of parliament. 

DECREE, an order made by a ſuperior power-for 

DECREE, in the civil law, is a 
the emperor pronounces upon hearing a particular cauſe 
between the plaintiff and defendant. 
Dkcktks of Councils, are the laws made by them, 
to regulate the doctrine and policy of the church. 
Dkckuts in Chancery, are the determination of the 


 Jord-chancellor, upon a full hearing of the merits of a 


cauſe, | „ | EF 
DECREET, in the law of Scotland, a final decree 


i 


Decretal. 


determination which 


or judgment of the lords of ſeſſion, from which an ap- 


peal only lies to parliament. | | 
DEcRttr- Arbitral, in Scots law, the ſentence or 


Judgment of one to whom partics voluntarily ſubmit the 


determination of any queſtion betwixt them“. 


* See Law, 


DECREMENT, in heraldry, ſignifies the wane of no clxxx. 


the moon from rhe full to the new. The moon in this 
ſtate is called nun decreſceut, or in decvurs; and when 


15. 


borne in coat armour, faces to the left ſide of the e- : 
ſcutcheon, as ſhe does to the right fide when in the in- 


DECREPITATION, in chemiſtry, ſignifies the 
quick ſeparation of the parts of a body, occaſioned by 


a ſtrong heat, and accompanicd with noiſe and crack- 
ling. This effect is molt frequently produced by wa- 
ter contained betwixt the parts of the decrepitating bo- 
dy, when theſe parts have a certain degree of adheſion 
together. This water being quickly reduced into va- 


pour by the heat ſuddenly applied to it, rarifies, and 


burſts with noiſe the parts which compreſs it. The bo- 


bodies moſt ſubject to decrepitation are certain ſalts, ſuch 
as common ſalt, vitriolated tartar, nitre of lead, &c. 


the decrepitation of all which proceeds from the water 
of their cryſtallization. Clays which are not perfect- 
ly dry, and flints, are alſo ſubj ect to decrepitation. 
DECREPITUDE, in medicine, the conſequence 
of the infirmities of old age ; which by degrees leads 
to death. Sce DEATH. 1 


DECRETAL, in the canon law, a letter of Se 


Pope determining ſome point or queſtion in the eccle- 
ſiaſtical law. The decretals compoſe the ſecond part 
of the canon law. The firſt genuine one, acknowledged 
by all the learned as ſuch, is a letter of Pope Siricius, 
written in the year 385, to Himerns biſhop of Tarra» 
zona, in Spain, concerning ſome diſorders which had 
crept into the churches of Spain, Gratian publiſhed 
a collection of decretals, containing all the ordinances 
made by the popes till the year 1150, Grepory IX. 
in 1227, following the example of Theodoſius and Ju- 
ſtinian, formed a conſtitution of his own, collecting into 
one body all the deciſions and all the cauſes which 
ſerved to advance the papal power; which collection 
of decretals was called the pentateuch, becauſe it con- 
rains five books. : 


 DECUMARIA, 


DE D 


Decumaris DECUMARIA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 


gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria claſs of 


Dedication, plants; and in the natural method ranking under thoſe 


* 


inies. 


of which the order is doubtiul. The calyx is deca- 
phyllous, ſaperior ; the petals ten; the fruit unknown, 
DZCUMATES Ac x1, tithed fields, or granted on 
a tithe, as appears from Tacitus, to that rabble of 
Gaals who ſucceeded the Mercomanni, that had till 
then proved a check to the Roman conqueſts up the 
Rhine ; and hence probably their name, people living 
on the marches or limits of the empire. 10 Cicero ve 
have Ager Decumans, Which is of the ſame import 
with the Ager Decumas of Tacitus. | 
DECUPLE pyaorozT1oN, that of ten to one. 
DECURIO, a ſibaltern officer ia the Roman ar- 
He commanded a Cecuria, which conſiſted of 
ten men, and was the third part of a turma, or the 
29th part of a legio of horſe which was coinpoſed of 
330 men, There were certain magiſtrates iu the pro- 
vinces called decuriones municipales, who formed a body 
to repreſent the Roman ſenate in free and corporate 
towns, They conſiſted of ten; whence the name and 


their duty extended to watch over the intereſts of their 
fellow citizens, aid to increaſe the revenues of the com- 


monwealth, Their court was called curia decurionum 
and mnr ſenatus and their decrees, called decreta de- 
carionum, were marked with two D. D. at the top, They 
enerally ſtyled themſclves civitatumpatres curiales aud 
onorati munuiciſiorum ſenatores. They were elected 
with the ſame ceremonies as the Roman ſenators ; they 
were to be at lea 25 years of age, and to be poſſe led 
of a certain ſam of money, The election happened in 
the kalends of March. | 
DECURRENT Lzar. Sec BoTany, p. 440. 
DECURY, ten perſons ranked under one chief or 
leader, called the decuris. | 
The Roman cavalry was divided into decuries, which 
were ſabdiviſions of a century, each century containing 
ten decuries. 1 
DECUSSATION, a term in geometry, optics, and 


anatomy, ſignifying the croſſing of two lines, rays, or 


nerves, whea they meet in a point, and then go on ſe- 
parately from one another, 
DECUSSORIUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, which, 
by preſſing gently on the dura mater, cauſes an evacua- 
tion of the pus collected between the cranium and the 
before mentioned membrane, through the perforation 


made by the trepan. 


DEDHAM, a town of Eſſex in England, conſiſt- 
ing of about 400 loſty houſes, The ſtreets are not 
aved, but very clean, occaſioned by their lying pretty 
igh. It has one large old church, remarkable for a 
fine Gothic ſtecple, with a great deal of carved work 
about it, but much injured by time. E. Long. 1. 10. 
N. Lt. 3. 6. | | | 
DEDICATION, the a& of conſecrating a temple, 
altar, ſtatue, palace, &c. to the hogour of ſome deity. 
The uſe of dedications is very ancient both among 


the worſhippers of the true God and among the hea- 


thens : the Hebrews call it nan hhanuchah, © imita- 
tion“ which the Greek. tranſlators render Ea, 
and Errammuo, © renewing,” | 

lu the ſcripture we mect with dedications of the ta- 
bernacle, of altars, of the firſt and ſecond temple, and 


ven of the houſes of private perſons. There are alſo 
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dedieations of veſſels, and garments of the prieſts and Dedication, 


Levites, and even of the men themſelves. 


The heathens had alſo dedi-ations of temples, altars, 


and images of their pods, &c. Nebuchadnczzar held a 
ſolemn dedication of his flatue, Dar. iii. 2, Pilate 
dedicated gilt bucklers at Jeruſalem to Tiberius, I hilo 
de legat. Petrovius would have dedicatcd a ſtatue to 
the emperor in the ſame city, i614. p. 791, Tacitus, 
Hiſt. lib. iv. c. 53. mentions the dedication of the ca- 
pitol, upon rebuilding it by Veſpatian, &c. 

The 2 eclebrated the anniverſary of the dedica- 
tion of their teinple every year for eight days. This was 
ſirſt enjoined by Judas Maccabeus, and the whole ſy na- 
gogue, in the ycar of the Syro- Macedonian cra 148, 
i. e. 164 years before Chriſt, The heathens had the 
like anniverſaries, as that of the dedication of the tem- 
ple of Parthcnope, mentioned by Lycophron. Under 
Chriſtianity, dedication is only applied to a church; 


and is properly the conſecration thereof performed by 


a biſhop, with a number of ceremonies preſcribed by 
the church. | 5 | 
The Chriſtians finding themſelves at liberty under 
Conſtantine, in lieu of their ruinous churches, built 
new ones in every place; and dedicated them with a 
deal of ſolemnity. The dedication was uſually per- 
formed in a ſynod ; at leaſt they aſſembled a number of 
biſhops to aſliſt at the ſervice, We have the deſcrip- 


tion of thoſe of the churches at Jeruſalem and Tyre in 


Euſebius, and many others in later writers. 


_ _DepicarTlon, in litcrature, is an addreſs prefixed to 

a book, ſoliciting patronage, or teſtifying reſpect for 
the perſon to whom it is made, The dedication of the 
fourth part of Mr Edwards's Hiſtory of Birds, is cu- 


rious: To GOD ! the ONE eternal! the incomprehenſible ! 
the omnipr:ſent! omniſcient and almighty Creator of all 
things that exiſt ! from orbs immeaſurably great to the mi- 
nuteſi points of matter, this Atom is dedicated and devo- 
ted, with all poſſible gratitude, hunuliation, and worſhip, 


and the higheſt adoration both of body and mind, by his 


moſt reſigned, low, and humble creature, G. E. 5 
DEE (John), a famous mathematician and aſtro- 
loger, was born (July 1527) in London, where his fa- 
In 1542, he was ſent to 
St John's college, Cambridge. After five years cloſe 


application to mathematical ſtudies, particularly aſtro- 


nomy, he went to Holland, in order to vilit ſeveral e- 
minent mathematicians onthe continent, Haying con- 
tinued abroad near a year, he returned to Cambridge; 
and was there elected one of the fellows of Trinity 
college, then firſt erected by king Henry VIII. In 
1548, he took the degree of maſter of arts; and, in 
the ſame year, left England a ſecond time ; his ſtay at 
home being rendered uneaſy to him, by the ſuſpicions 
that were entertained of his being a conjuror ; ariſing 
partly from his application to aſtronomy, but cſpecially 
on account of a piece of machinery in the Eqary of A- 
riſtophanes, which he exhibited to the univerſity, and 


in which he repreſented the Scarabeus flying up to 


Jupiter, with a man and a baſket of victuals on its 
ck. Theſe ſuſpicions he could never after ſhake off: 
nor did his ſubſequent conduct, as we ſhall ſec, tend to 
clear him of the. imputation; for if he was not actually 
a conjuror, it was not for want of endeavours. 


Upon leaving England, he went to the univerſity of 


Louvain; where he was much eſteemed, and viſited by 
ſcvcral 


Dee. 


| Dee. 
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ſcveral perſons of high rank. Here he reſided about 


xo years, and then ſet out for France; where, in the 


phyſicians to his relief. 


college of Rheims, he read lectures of Euelid's cle ments 
with vaſt applauſe. In 155, he returned to England, 


and was introduced by the ſecretary Cecil to King Ed- 


ward, who aſſigned him a penſion of roo crowns, which 
he afterwards relinquiſhed for the rectory of Upton, 
upon Severn ; but ſoon after the acceſſion of queen 
Mary, having ſome correſpondence with the lady Eli- 
zabeth's ſervants, lie was accuſed of practiſing againſt 
the queen's life by enchantment. On this account he 
ſuffered a tedious confinement, and was ſeveral times 
examined; till, in the year 1555, he obtained his li- 
berty by an order of council. 28 
When queen Elizabeth aſcended the throne, our 
aſtrological Dee was conſulted by lord Dudley, con- 


cerning a propitious day for her majeſty's coronation, 


He was on this occaſion introduced to the queen, who 
made him great promiſes, which were never performed, 
though ſhe condeſcended to receive his inſtructions re- 
lative to the myſtical interpretation of ſome of his un- 
intelligible writings, which he publiſhed about this time. 
In 1564, he made another voyage to the continent ; 
in order to preſent a book which he had dedicated to 
the emperor Maximilian, 
the ſame year; but in 1571, we find him in Lorrain ; 
where, being dangerouſly ill, the queen ſent over two 
Having once more returned 
co his native country, he ſettled at Mortlake in Surrey, 
where he continued his ſtudies with unremitting ardor, 


and collected a conſiderable library of curious books 
and manuſcripts, with a variety of inſtruments; moſt 
of which were afterwards deſtroyed by the mob, as 


belonging to one who dealt with the devil. In 1578, 
the queen being much indiſpoſed, Mr. Dee was ſent a- 


broad to conſult with German phylicians and philoſo- 


phers (aſtrologers no doubt) on the occaſion, We 


now behold him again in England, where he was ſoon 
after employed in a more rational ſervice, Her ma- 
jeſty, defirons to be informed concerning her tile to 


thoſe conntries which had been diſcovered by her ſub- 
jets, commanded Mr, Dee to conſult the ancient re- 
cords, and furniſh her with proper geographical de- 
{criptions. Accordingly, in a ſhort time he preſented 


to the queen, in the gardens at Richmond, two large 


rolls, in which the diſcovered countries were geogra- 


phically deſcribed and hiſtorically illuſtrated. Theſe 


rolls are preſerved in the Cotton library, Auguſtus J. 
His next employment was the reformation of the ka- 
lendar, on which ſubje@ he wrote a rational and learn- 
cd treatiſe, preſerved in the Aſhmolean library at Ox- 

Hitherto the extravagancies of our eccentrical phi- 


loſopher ſeem to have been counterpoiſed by a tolerable. 
proportion of reaſon and ſcience ; but henceforward we 


conſider him as a mere necromancer and credulous al- 
chy miſt. In the year 1587, he became acquainted 
with one Edward Kelley, by whoſe affiſtance he per- 


formed diverſe incantations, and maintaineda frequent 
He was particu- 


imaginary intercourſe with ſpirits. 
Jarly intimate, it ſeems, with the angels Rapyacl and 
Gabricl. One of them made him a preſent of a black 
ſpeculum, in which his angels and demons appeared 


as often as he had occaſion for them; they anſwered 
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with no better ſucceſs. 


He returned to England in 


who, in 1595, ma 


DEE 
his queſtions, and Kelley 's buſineſs was to record their 
ditates: | | 
Kelley did all his ſeats upon 
The devil's looking-plaſs, a ſtone. 

| _ Hvp1s. part ii. canto iii. 2. C31. 


f | Pee. 


Decmſters. 
— — 


In 1582, they were both introduced to a certain Po- 


liſh nobleman, then in England, named Albert Laſęi, 
palatine of Siradia, a perſon equally addicted to the 
ſame ridiculous purſuits, He was fo charmed with 
Dee and his companion, that he perſuaded them to ac- 
company him to his native country. They embarked 
for Holland in Sept. 1583; and travelling over land, 
arrived at the town of Laſki in February following. 
Their patron, however, finding himſelf abuſed by their 
idle pretenſions, perſuaded them to pay a viſit to Ro- 
dolph king of Bohemia; who, though a credulons 
man, was ſoon diſgaſted with their nonſenſe. They 


were afterwards introduced to the King of Poland, but 


Soon After this, they were 
invited by a rich Bohemian nobleman to his caſtle of 
Trebona, where they continued for ſome time in great 
aflluence; owing, as they aſſerted, to their art of 


tranſmutation by means of a certain powder in the poſ- 


leſſion of Kelley. 

Dee, now quarrelling with his companion in iniqui- 
ty, quirted Bohemia, and returned to England, where 
he was once more 1 received by the queen; 


lege, in which town he reſided ſeveral years, In 1604, 


e him warden of Mancheſter col- 


he returned to his houſe at Mortlake, where he died 


in the year 1608, aged 81; leaving a large family, 
and many works, behind him.—The black ſtone into 


which Dee uſed to call his ſpirits, was in the collec. 


tion of the earls of Peterborough, whence it came to 


lady Elizabeth Germaine. It was next the property 
of the late duke of Argyle, and is now Mr. W alpole's, 


It appears upon examination to be nothing but a po- 


liſhed piece of cannel-coal.—That Dee was a man of 


conſiderable acquirements, is beyond a doubt; his 


mathematical knowledge is generally allowed: but 
unleſs we ſuppoſe him a wicked impoſtor, which is by 
no means improbable, we muſt tranſmit him to poſ. 
terity as one of the moſt fooliſh, ſuperſtitious, necro- 
mancers of his time. Nevertheleſs, the celebrated Dr. 
Hook, many years after Dee's death, took jt into his 
head to prove that his journal, publiſlied by Caſauban, 


was entirely cryptographical, concealing his political 


tranſactions, and that he was employed by queen Eli- 
Zabeth as a ſpy. | 


DEE, the name of ſeveral rivers in Scotland and 


England; as thoſe whereon the cities of Cheſter in 


England, and New Aberdeen in Scotland, are ſitua- 


ted. The river Dee in Aberdecuſhire abounds with 
ſalmon, ſo as to form one of the greateſt ſa!mon-fiſh- 
ings in Scotland. —Over this river there is a bridpe of 


ſeven arches, built by a biſhop of Aberdeen, who left 


for its ſupport a revenue, which is now ſo large, that 
in order to exhauſt the fund, a perſon has a ſalary to 
ſweep the bridge once a-day. | | 
DEED, an inſtrument written on paper or parch- 
ment, comprehending ſome contract, bargain, or agree- 
ment between the parties thereto, in relation to the 
matter therein contained, | 
DEEMSTERS, or . (from the Saxon 


dema, 


Veeping de ima, judge or umpire). 


1 
Deſecate 


ticular. 
two uſually go together: the one of theſe carrics upon 


in his hand. 


D E F 


All controverſies in the Ic 
of Ma1 are decided without proceſs, writings, or auy 
charges, by certain judgas, chioſcn yearly lrom among 
themiclves, called Jeemſters ; liicre being two of them 
for cach divition of the itland: they tt judges in all 
courts, either for life or property; aud with the advice 
01 24 keys, declare What is Jaw in uncommon cmer- 
geucies. 

DEEPING, a town of Lincolaſhire in England, 
ſeated on the river Weland, in a fenny ground. W. 
Long. o. 20. N. Lat. 52. 35. 

DEER, in zoology. Sce CExvus.—The method 
of hunting the deer in the iſland of Ceylon is very par- 
The huntſmen go out in the night, and only 


his head an carthen vellel, in which there is ſome fire 
burning and flaming ; the ingredients are generally 
ſmall ſlicks cut into pieces, and common rolin. Of 


this the other man carries a ſupply about him to re- 


pleniſh the pot when it grows low. The perſon who 


has the fire upon his head, carrics in one hand a ſtall, 


on which there are fixed cight bells ; and the larger 
theſe are the better. This man goes firſt into the 
woods, and the other follows cloſc behind with a ſpear 
As ſoon as the deer hears the noiſe of 
the bells, he turns towards the place where the found 


comes; and ſceinp the fire, he eagerly runs up to it, 


and ſtands gazing at a ſmall diſtance ; the ſecond man 
has then nothing to do but to Kill him with the ſpear ; 
for he ſces neither of them. Not only deer, but even 
elks and harcs, are thus taken; for they gaze at the 
fire, and never ſee the men, The pronts of this fort 


of hunting are very large, and the danger nothing ; 


for though there are numbers of iygers, elephants, and 
wild boars, in theſe woods, the huntſmen are in no 


dauger from them while the fire burns, for they all run 


away from it. 

DE racTo, ſomething actually in fact, or exiſting ; 
in contradiſtinction to de jure, where a thing is only fo 
in juſtice, but not in fact: as a king de fads, is a per- 
ſon who is actually in poſſeſſion of a crown, but has no 
legal right to the ſame ; and a king de jure, is the per- 
ſon who has a juſt right to the crown, though he is out 
of poſſeſſion thereof, | | | 

DEFAMATION, the ſpeaking ſlanderous words 
of another; for which the llanderer is puniſhable, ac- 
cording to the nature of his offence, either by action 
upon the caſe at common law, or by ſtatute in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical court, 1 

DEFAULT, in law, is generally taken for non- ap- 
pearance hi court, at a day aſſigned ; but imports any 
omiſſion of that which we ought todo, for which judg- 
ment may be given againſt the deſaulter, | 

DEFEASANCE, or DxrEISAN CE, in law, a con- 
dition relating to ſome certain deed, which being per— 
ſormed, the deed is defeated and rendered void, as if 
it had never heen made. 
common condition and a defcaſance is, that the condi- 
tion is annexed to, or inferred in, the deed; and a 
defeaſance is a deed by itfelf, concluded and agreed 
on between the parties, and having relation to another 
ged. | | | 

DFFECATE, in cheniiſtry, a term applied to a body 
jreed and purged from fæces and impurities. 
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The difference between a. 


DEF 

DEFECTION, the act of abandoning or relin- 
quilzing a party or intereſt a perſon had been enga- 
gad 1n,—Tthe word is formed of the Latin deficio, to 
{al} off, 

DEFECTIVE, in general, an appellation given to 
things which want ſome of the propertics that hatural- 
ly they ought to have, Thus, 5 

Der ECTIVE or Deficient Nouni, in grammar, are 
ſuch as wait either a whole number, a particular caſe, 
or are totally indeclinable. Sce Noun. 

The term defectige is allo applied io a verb that has 
not all its moods and tenics. See VERB, Moop, &c. 

DEFENCE, in fortification, all forts of works 
that cover and defend the oppoſite poſts, as flanks, 
caſemenis, parapets, and fauſlebrays. See FoRkT1+t1- 
CATION, | 

Line of DergNce, a ſuppoſed line drawn from the 
angle of the curtin, or from any other part in the cur- 
tin, to the flauked angle of the oppoiite baſtion, 

DEFEND, in general, fignifies much the ſame with 
protecting, or keeping off injurics oſtered to any perſon 
cither by enemies or otherwiſe, 

DEFEND, in our ancient laws and ſtatutes, ſignifies 
to prohibit or forbid : as, Uſzaric: defendit gruogue rex 
Edwardus ne remanerent in regno. L. L. Edw. Conf. 
c. 37. C 5 Rich. 2. c. 7. In which ſenſe Chaucer alſo 
uſes it in the following paſlage: 9 

* Where can you in any manner age, 
| | % That ever God 4-fended marriage.“ 
In 7 Edw. I. there is a ſtatute intitled, © Statutum de 
defenſione poriandi arma, &c. And, © it is defended 


Def. Alon 
| 
Defender, 


— —— 


by law to diſtrain on the highway; Coke ou Littleton, 


fol. 161. | 

DEFENDANT, in law, the perſon ſued in an ac- 
tion perſonal; as tenant is he who is ſued in an action 
real, Sce ACTION. | 


DEFENDER of the Fair u (Iidei Defenſor), a pe- 


_ cular title belonging to the King of England; as Ca- 


thulicus to the king of Spain, and Chriſtiauiſſimus to the 
king of France, &c. Theſe titles were given by the 
popes of Rome, That of Fidei Defenſor was firſt cou- 
ferred by Leo X. on king Henry VIII. for Writing 
againſt Martin Luther; and the bull for it bears datc 
anger idus Ottob. 1521. It was afterwards confirmed 

Clement VII. But the pope, on Henry's ſuppret- 
ling the houſes of religion at the time of the Refor- 
mation, not only deprived him of his title, but depoſed 
him from his crown alſo: though in the 25th year of 
his reign, his title, &c. was confirmed by parliament ; 
and hath continued to be uſed by all ſucceeding kings 


- 


to this day. —Chamberlayne ſays, the title belonged to 


the Kings of England before that time; and for proof 
hereof appeals to ſeveral charters granted to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. So that pope Leo's bull was only a 

renovation of an ancient right. | 
DEFENDERS, were ancienily notable dignita— 
ries both in church and ſtate, whoſe buſineſs was to 
look to the preſervation of the public weal, to pro- 
tect the poor and helpleſs, and to maintain the inte- 
reſts and cauſes of churches and religious houſes. See 
PkoTECTOR.—1 he council of Chalcedon, can. 2. calls 
the defender of a church Exd:xcc. 
aulæ Conſt. makes mention of defenders of the palace. 
There were alſo a defender of the kingdom, defenſor 
| regni; 


Codin, de officiis 


DEF 
regui; defenders of cities, defenſores civitatis ; defen- 
ders of the people, deferſores plebis ; of the poor, fa- 
therleſs, widows, &c. _ | 

About the year 420, each patriarchal church began 
to have its detender ; which cuitom was afterwards in- 
troduced into other churches, and continued to later 
days under other names; as thoic of Advocate and 
Adomwee. = 

In the year 407, we find the council of Carthage 
aſking the emperor for detenders, of the number of 
Schulaſtici, i. e. advocates who were in office; and 
that it might be allowed them to enter and ſearch the 
cabinets and papers of the judges and other civil ma- 
giſtrates, whenever it {hould be found neceſlary for 
the intereſt of the church. 

DF ILE, in fortification, a ſtraight narrow paſſage, 
rarough which a company of horſe or foot can paſs on- 
ly in a file, by making a {mall front. 

DEFINITE, in grammar, is applied to an article 
that has a preciſe determinate ſignitication; ſuch as the 
article he in Engliſh, /e and la in French, &c. which 
fix and aſcertain the noun they belong to, to ſome par- 
ticular ; as the king, le roi whereas, in the quality of 
king, de roi, the articles of and de mark nothing pre- 
ciſe, and are therefore indefinite. 

DEFINITION, in general, a ſhort deſcription of 
a thing by its properties; or, in logic, the explication 
of the eſſence of a thing by its kind and ditter- 
ence, 


DEFINITIVE, a term applied to whatever termi. 


nates a proceſs, queſtion, &c. ; in oppoſition to proviſi- 
onal and interlocutory. 

DEFLAGRATION, in chemiſtry, the kindling or 
ſetting fire to a ſalt or mineral, &c. either alone or mix- 
ed for that purpoſe with a ſulphureous one, in order to 
purify it. | 1 

This ſhort proceſs has been often recommended to 
the world as of great uſe in trying the ſtrength of bran- 
dies and other vinous ſpirits, and has been greatly im- 
proved in this reſpect by Mr. Geoffroy. | 

The common way of trying ſpirits by deflagration, 
is to meaſure out any quantity of it, then to heat it, 
aud ſet it on fire. If, after it will no longer burn, the 
remainder is half as much as the quantity meaſured out 
for the trial was, then the ſpirit tried is found to con- 
ſilt of half water, and half totally inflammable ſpirit 
that is, it is ſomewhat below what we underſtand by 
the term perfect proof. — This method is much more 
certain than that by the crown of bubbles which ariſes 
upon ſhaking the ſpirit in a vial, Monſ. Geoffroy's 
method is this: Take a cylindric veſſel two inches 
high, and as much in diameter, conſiſting of thin plate 
lilver, that metal being much leſs liable to ruſt than 
copper; this veſle] maſt be fitted with a little rectan- 
gular gage exactly graduated into lines, half lines, &c. 
then the veſſel being ſet level upon a copper caſe made 


to contain it, a parcel of the brandy to be examined is 


poured in, to the height of 16 lines. This height is to 
ve Exactly hit by pouring in more than enough at firſt, 
and then ſucking ont the overplus with a very ſmall 
tube, Then the veſſel being heated a little, fo as juſt 
to make the liquor fume, it is to be ſet on fire, and 


left to go out of itſelf ; at the inſtant when the flame 


expires, the gage is plunged perpendicularly into 
the veſſel, and the line and quarters exactly noted 
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which the liquor wants of its former height : this diſ- DefleAion 


cows. 


DE F 


ference gives the preciſe quantity of alcohol or pure 


ſpirit contained in the liquor. Thus, if eight lines of Pe Foe. 


phlegm are found remaining, this being the half of the 
16 lines of the original filling, it is plain, that the li- 
quor contained one half ſpirit, or was fometbing below 
proof, If only four lines remained, it was nearly dou- 
ble proof, or of a middle nature betwixt alcoho! and 
common proot-ſpirit, 

DEFLECTION of the Ravs of Licnr, a property 
which Dr. Hook obſerved in 1675, and read an account 
of before the Royal Society, March 18, ihe ſame year, 
He ſays he found it different both from regection and 
refraction, and that it was made towards the ſurface of 
the opaque body, perpendicularly, This is the ſame 
property which Sir Haac Newton calls In#LECTION. 

DEFLORATION, or DEr#LOWERING, the act of 
violating or taking away a woman's virginity. See 
VIkGINITY.—Death, or marriage, are decreed by the 
civil law in caſe of defloration. | 

The ancients had ſo much reſpect for virgins, that 
they would not put them to death till they had firſt 
procurcd them to be deflowered, It is ſaid, the natives 
of the coaſt of Malabar pay ſtrangers to come and de- 
flower their brides, ; 5 

In Scotland, and the northern parts of England, it 
was a privilege of the lords of the manor, granted them 
by king Ewen, that they ſhould have the firſt night's 
lodging with their tenant's wives. King Malcolm III. 
allowed the tenants to redeem this ſervice at a certain 
rate, called marcheta, conſiſting of a certain number of 
Buchanan ſays it was redeemed with half a 
mark of filver. "The ſame cuſtom had place in Wales, 
Flanders, Frieſeland, and ſome parts of Germany. 

 DEFLUXION, in medicine, the falling + the 
humours ſrom a ſuperior to an inferior part of the 
body, | 

DE FOE (Daniel), a writer famous for politics 
and poetry, was bred a hoſier; which profeſſion how- 
ever he ſoon forſook, and became one of the moſt enter- 
priſing authors that any age produced. When diſcon- 
tents ran high at the Revolution, and king William 
was obliged to diſmiſs his Dutch guards, De Foe, who 
had true notions of civil liberty, ridiculed the enemies 
of government in his well-known poem, called The 
True-born Engliſhman, which had a prodigious ſale. 
The next ſatire he wrote was intitled, Reformation of 
Manners aimed at ſome perſons of high rank, who 
rendered theinſelves a diſgrace to their country. When 
the ccclefiaſtics in power breathed too much of a ſpirit 
of perſecution, De Foe wrote a tract called The Sport- 
eft Way with the Difſenters ; for which he was called to 
account, and explained himſelf with great firmneſs. He 
was afterwards fentenced to the pillory for attacking 
ſome public meaſares ; which ſo little intimidated: him, 
that, in defiance of their uſage, he wrote I Hymn t9 the 
Pillorz, It would be endleſs to enumerate all his pub- 
lications; but the following are the principal: The 
Hiſlory of the Plague in 1665; a novel intitled The Hi. 


ſtory of Colonel Tack ; A new Voyape round the World 


by a Company if Merchants, printed for Betteſworth, 
1725; The Hiſlory of Rexana; Memiirs of a Cavalier ; 
7 he Hiſtory of Mill Flanders ; a book intitled Religious 
Conrtſhip, which has undergone upwards of 20 edi- 
tions; and the Life and Adventures of Robinſon Cruſoe, 

| 4 U 2 an 
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eſoliation 411 aliiravle performance, of which there have been 
—— editi us without number, but concerning which there 


is au ancedote that docs the author of it no credit as 
to the better part of a writer's character, honeſty, 
When captain Woods Rogers touched at the itland 
of Juan Fernandez, in the South Sea, he brought 
away Alexander Selkirk, a Scots ſailor, who had 
been left aſhore there, and had lived on that deſolate 
place above four years, When Selkirk came back 


to England, he wrote a narrative of his adventures, 


and put the papers into the hands of De Foe, to 


dizeit for publication; who ungenerouſly converted 


the materials into the Hiſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe, 
and returned Selkirk his papers again ! A fraud for 
which, in a humane view, the diſtinguiſhed merit of 
that romance can never atone, Daniel De Foe died at 
Iſlington, in 1731. All his productions of the ro- 
mantic ſpecies, but eſpecially the two laſt mentioned, 
arc peek, in vogue amongſt country readers; and, on 
account of their moral and religious tendency, may 
very probably in ſome meaſure counteract the perni- 
cious effects produced by the too general circulation 
of modern novels, thoſe occaſional vehicles of impiety 
and infidelity. 5 
 DEFOLIATION, (from de and falium a leaf); the 
fall of the leaves. A term oppoſed to frondeſcentia, the 
annual renovation of the leaves, produced by the un- 
folding of the bads in ſpring, Sce FRONDESCENTIA. 
Moſt plants in cold and temperate climates ſhed their 
leaves every year: this happens in autumn, and is ge- 
nerally announced by the flowering, of the common 
meadow ſaffron, The term is only applied to trees 
and ſhrubs ; for herbs periſh down to the root every 
year, loling ſtem, leaves, and all, _ 
All plants do not drop their leaves at the ſame time, 
Among large trecs, the aſh and walnut, although lateſt 
in unfolding, are ſooneſt diveſted of them: the latter 
ſcldom carries its leaves above five months. . 
On the oak and horn-beam, the leaves die and wi- 


ther as ſoon as the colds commence ; but remain at- 


tached to the branches till they are puſhed off by the 
new ones, Which unfold themſelves the following 
ſpring, Theſe trees are doubtleſs a Kind of ever- 
greens : the leaves are probably deſtroyed only by 
cold; and perhaps would continue longer on the 
plant, but for the force of the ſpring-ſap, joined to the 
moiſture. 

In mild and dry ſeaſons, the lilac, privet, yellow jeſ- 
ſamine of the woods, and maple of Crete, preſerve their 
leaves green until ſpring, aud do not drop them till the 
new leaves are beginning to appear, The fig-tree, and 
many other trees that grow between the tropics, are 
of this particular claſs of ever-greens., The trees in 
Egypt, ſays Doctor Haſſelquiſt, caſt their leaves in the 
latter end of December and beginning of January, 
having young leaves ready before all the old ones are 
fallen off ; and to forward this operation of nature, 
few of the trees have buds : the ſycamore and willow, 
indeed, have ſome, but with few and quite looſe ſipulæ 

or ſcales, Nature did not imagine buds ſo neceſſary in 
the ſoutheru as in the northern countries; this occa- 
Gons a great difference between them. | 
Laſtly, ſome trees and ſhrubs preſerye their leaves 


not appear till the beginrang of October. 
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conſtantly through the whole ycar: and are not in the Defoliation 
leaſt influenced by the clemency or inclemency of ſeg ——w— 


ſons, Such are the firs, juniper, yew, cedar, cypreſs, 
and many other trces, hence denominated ever-greens, 
Theſe preſerve their old leaves a long time after the 
formation of the new, and do not drep them at 
any determinate time, In general, the leayes of 
ever-preens are harder, and leſs ſucculent, than thoſe 
which arc renewed annually. The trees are gene- 
rally natives of warm climates ; as the alaternuſes of 
France and Italy, the ever green oak of Portugal and 
Suabia. | 

Some herbaccons perennials, as the houſe-leeks and 
navel-worts, cujoy the ſame privilege with the ever- 
green trecs, and reſiſt the ſeverities of winter: ſome 
even can diſpenſe with the carih for ſome time; being 
replete with juices, which the leaves imbibe from the 
humidity of the atmoſphere, and which, in ſuch plants, 
are, of themſelves, ſutficient for effecting the purpoſes 
of yegetation. It is for this reaſon, that, unleſs in ex- 


ceæſſive hot weather, gardeners are ſeldom wont to wa- 
ter fat ſucculent plants, as the aloes, which rot when 


they are moiſtened, if the ſun does not quickly dry 
them up. 1 15 
The leaves of all the ever-green ſhrubs and trees, 
have a thin compact ſkin or cover over their ſurface ; 
as is caſily diſcovered by macerating them in water, in 
order to ſeparate the parenchyma, or pulp, from the 
vellels of the leaves; which cannot be effected in any 
of theſe eycr-greens till a thin parchment-like cover is 


taken off. Theſe trees and ſhrubs are found by ex- 


periment to perſpire bat little, when compared with 
others which ſhed their leaves; and it is, perhaps, 
principally owing to this cloſe covering, as alſo to 
the ſmall proportion of moiſture contained in their - 
veſlels, that they retain their yerdure, and continue 
through the winter on the trees, The nutritive juices 
of theſe plants always abound, more or leſs, with an 
oily quality, which ſecures them from being injured 
by ſevere frofls; ſo that many of theſe cver- green trees 
are adapted to grow in the coldeſt parts of the habita- 
ble world. | | N 
With reſpect to deciduous trees, the falling off of 
the leaves ſeems principally to depend on the tempera- 
ture of the atmoſphere, which likewiſe ſerves to haſten 
or retard the appearance in queſtion. An ardeut ſun 
contributes to haſten the dropping of the leaves.— 
Heuce in hot and dry ſummers, the leaves of the lime- 
tree and horſe-cheſnut turn yellow about the {firſt of 
September; whilſt in other years, the yellowneſs does 
Nothing, 
however, contributes more to haſten the fall of the 
leaves, than immoderate cold or moiſt weather in au- 
tumn; moderate FPS, on the other hand, ſerve to 
retard it. As a proof of this poſition, Mr, Adanſon 


relates, that in the year 1759, the leaves of the clm- 


tree, which generally fall off about the 25th of No- 
vember, continued in verdure and vigour at Paris, 
where the autumn was remarkably dry, till the 1oth 
of the following month. | 

The following table, reſpecting the mean times in 
which different trees (hed their leaves, is founded upon 
obſervations. 


Goole» 


|; 


_ Milne's 
Jet. Dit. 


Pefoliation Gooſeberry-tree and bladder 


kind, 
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a ſena, | 
Deformity. Walnut and aſh, 15th, 
Almond-tree, horſe-cheſuut, | | 
and lime-tree, | 20th. 


Maple, hazle-nut, black-pop- | 
lar, and aſpen-tree, 
Birch, plane-tree, mountain- 
olicr, falſe-acacia, pear, and 
apple-trec, 
Vine, mulberry, fig, ſumac, 


Generally quit their leaves about 


| —;h. 


November iſt. 


and anpelica-tree, roth. 
Elm- tree and willow, 15th, 
Apricot and elder trees, 20th. 


It deſeryes to be remarked, that an ever - green tree 
grafted upon a deciduous, determines the latter to re- 
taiu its leaves. 
peated experiments; particularly by grafting the lau- 


rel, or cherry- bay, an evergreen, on the common cher- 


; and the ilex or cver- green oak, on the oak. 
DEFORCEMENT), in law, the caſting any one 
out of his land, or with-holding of lands and tenements 
by force from the right owner, 
 DEFoRCEMENT, in Scots law, the oppoling or re- 
ſiſting of the officers of the law in the execution of 
their office. See Law, No clxxxvi. 15. | 


ceſſary to conſtitate the beauty of an object. See 
BEAUTY. | | | | 
Deformity is either natural or moral. Theſe are 


both referred by Mr Hutcheſon to an internal ſenſe ; 


and our perceptions of them, as he ſuppoſes, ariſes from 
au original arbitrary ſtructure of our own minds, by 
which certain objects, when obſerved, are rendered the 
occaſions of certain ſenſations and affections. 

That many objects give no pleaſure to our ſenſe is 


obvious. Many are certainly void of beauty ; but then, 


ſays this author, there is no form which ſeems neceſ- 


ſarily diſagreeable of itſelf, when we dread no other 


evil from it, and compare it with nothing better of the 
kind. Many objects are naturally diſpleating and diſ- 
raſteſal to our external ſenſes, as well as others pleaſing 
and apreeable; as ſinells, taſtes, and ſome ſeparate 


ſounds : bat with regard to our ſenſe of beauty, no 


compoſition of objects which give not unpleaſant ſimple 
ideas, ſeems politively unpleaſant or painful of itſelf, 
had we never obſerved any thing better of the ſame 


Had there been a ſpecies of the form which we now 


denominate v2/y or d:formed, and had we never ſcen or 
expected greater beauty, we ſhould have received no 


diſguſt from it; though the pleaſure would not have 
been fo great in this form as in thoſe we now admire, 
Our ſenſe of beauty ſeems deſigned to give us poſitive 
pleaſure ; but not poſitive pain or diſguſt, any farther 
than what ariſes from diſappointment, 

There are indeed many faces which at firſt view 
are apt to raiſe diſlike, But this is generally not from 
any poſitive deformity ; but either from want of ex- 
pected beauty, or from the carrying ſome natural in- 
dications of morally bad diſpoſitions, which we all ac- 
quire a faculty of diſcerning in countenances, airs, and 
geſtures. That this is not occaſioned by any form po- 
litively diſguſting, appears hence, that if, upon long 
acquaintance, we are ſare of finding ſweetneſs of tem- 
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per, humanity, and cheerfulneſs, though tlie Lodi'y Deformity- 
torm continues, it ſhall give us no diſguſt, There are — 


This obſeryation is confirmed by re- 


 DEFORMITY, the want of that uniformity ne- 
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horrors laiſcd by ſome objects, which are only the ef- 
fect of fear for ourſelves, or compaſſion towards others, 
when either reaſon, or ſome fooliſh aſſociation of ideas, 
makes us apprehend danger; and not the effect of any 
thing in the form itſelf, For we find, that moſt of 
thoſe objects which excite horror at firſt, when ex- 
perienee or reaſon has removed the fear, may become 
the occaſion of pleaſure, 

The caſual conjunction of ideas gives us difguſt, 
where there is nothing diſagreeable in the form itſelf. 
And this, in effect, is the cauſe of moſt of our fanta- 
ſtic averſions to the figures of divers animals, &c. 
Thus ſerpents of all kinds, and many inſcQs, really 
beautiful enough, are beheld with averſion by many 
people, who . got ſome accidental ideas of miſ- 
chief aſſociated to them. A ſimilar reaſoning is ap- 
plied to our perception of moral beauty and deformity. . 
Inquiry ints the Original of our Ideas of Beauty aud 
Virtue, paſſim. „ 

But it is more juſt to diſtinguiſh between the ſenti- 
ments of delight or diſguſt, excited in us by beautiful 
or deformed objects, which are effects of ſome cauſes, 
and the natural and real qualities of the perceived ob- 
jects by which they are produced. There are objects, 
ſays an cxcellent writer, which have a natural aptitude 
to pleaſe or offend, or between which and the contem- 
plating mind there is a neceſſary congruity or incon- 
gruity ; and though the actual perception of the un- 

erſtanding, and conſequent feeling of the heart, in 
contemp'ating the actions and affectlons of moral agents, 
may exiſt in very different degrees, on account of the 
incidental obſtructions ariling trom bodily indiſpoſition, 
mental prejudices and biaſſes, and the aſſociation of 
ideas; yet, to every rational mind properly diſpoſed, 
morally good actions muſt for ever be acceptable, 


and can never of themſelves offend ; and morally evil 


actions mult for ever be diſagrecable, and can never of. 
themſclves pleaſe. What is right in actions and cha- 
racters is beautiful and amiable, ard gives pleaſure; 
what is wrong is deformed and odicus, and excites dil» 
guſt : right and pleaſure, wrong and pain, are as diſtinct 
as cauſe and effect, It is no leſs abſurd to maintain, 
that the perception of virtue is nothing diſtinct ſrom the 
reception of the pleaſure reſulting from it, than to infer, 
with ſome metaphytficians, that ſolidity, extenſion, and 
figure, are only particular modes of ſenſation, becauſe 
attended, whenever they are perceived, with ſome ſen- 
ſations of fight or touch. Thus docs this author how, 
that moral beanty and deformity are real qualities of 
certain actions; in which conſiſts their aptitude to pleaſe 


or diſguſt, With reſpect to natural beauty, he ob- 


ſerves, that uniformity amidſt varicty pleaſes, becauſe - 
of the natures of variety and uniformity, which are- 
ſich, that whenever united, they are adapted to pleaſe 
every free unbiaſſed mind that diſceins them. Ie ac- 


counts ſor the pleaſure they afford, without reſerring 


them to an arbitrary internal ſenſe, by the following 
circumftances that attend them, They are more calily 
compreliended by the mind: order and ſymmetry pive 
things their ſtability and ſtrength, and ſulſerviency to 
any valuable purpoſe ; regularity and order evidence 
art and deſign. Diſorder and confulion, whence de- 
formity ariſes, denote only the negation of regularity 

and.) 


Deſormity. and order; or any arrangement and diſpoſition of 
things, which are not according to a Jaw, rule, or 


is commonly thought in a man's own power, and the Deformity, 
reward of temperance more than the cticc of conſtitu- Corn 
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plan, and prove not delign. Thele are not politively 
difplcating ; except where we previouſly expected or- 
der, or Where impotence or want of {kill appear, and 
the contriver has cither failed of his deſigu or executed 
it ill. | | 
In the Fnpitive Pieces, is preſerved an excellent 
CH on Bodily Deſormity by the late William Hay, 
Eſq; who was himſelf what he deſcribes, and who, 
while he rallies his own fipare with great pleaſantry, 
difcalics the general ſubject in a manner equally in- 
{tructive and agrecable. He conſiders, 1. The naty- 


ral conſequences of bodily deformity ; 2. How it affects 


the ontward circumſtances; and, 3. What turn it 
gives to the mind. | 

1. It is certain, that the human frame, being warp- 
cd and diſproportioned, is lefiencd in ſtrength and ac- 
Livity, aud rendered leſs fit for its functions. Scar- 
ron had invented an engine to take oft his hat; „“ and 
{ with (ys our author) I could invent one 10 buckle 
my ſhoe, or to take up a thing from the ground, which 


I can ſcarce do without kneeling, for I can bend my 


body no farther than it is bent by nature, For this 
reaſon, when ladics drop a fan or glove, I am not the 


ſirſt to take it up; and oftea reſtrain my inclination to 


perform thoſe little ſervices, rather than expoſe my 
ſpider-like ſhape. 
4s pride, if I do not always riſe from my feat when I 


ought: for if it is low, I find ſome trouble in it; 


and my centre of pravity is fo ill placed, that I am 
often like to fall back. Things hanging within the 
reach of others are out of mine; and what they can 
execute with eaſe, I want ſtrength to perform, I 
ain in danger of being trampled upon or ſtifled in a 


crowd, where my back is a convenient lodgment for 


the elbow of any tall perſon that is near. I can ſee 
nothing, and my whole employment is to guard my 
perſon. I have forborne to attend his Majeſty in the 
houſe of peers ſince [ was like to be ſqueezed to death 
there againſt the wall, I would willingly come thither 
when his majelty commands, but he is too gracious to 
expect impoſibilities, Beſides, when I get in, I can 
never have the pleaſure of ſeeing on the throne one of 
the beſt princes who ever ſat un it. Theſe, and many 
others, are the inconveniences continually attending a 
ſigure like mine. They may appear grevious to per- 
ſons not uſed to them, but they grow eafier by habit; 
and thongh they may a little difturb, they are not ſuf- 
ficient to deſtroy the happineſs of life; of which, at 
an average, I hive enjoyed as great a ſhare as moſt 
men, And perhaps one proof of it may be my writing 
this Eflay ; not intended as a complaint againſt Provi- 
dence for my lot, but as an innocent amuſement to 
myſelf and others.“ | 8 f 

As to what effect deformity may have on the health, 
it appears nataral ro imagine, that as the inward parts 
of the body muſt in ſome meaſure comply with the 
outward mould, fo the form of the latter being irregu- 
lur, the firſt cannot be ſo well placed and diſpoſed to 
perſorm their functions; and that generally detormed 
perſons would not be healthy or long-lived. But this 
15 a queſtion beſt determined by fats; and in this caſe 
the inſtances are too few or unobſerved, to draw a ge- 
neral concluſion from theme: and health is more than 


3 


_ Pears to be moſt commonly an advantage. 


And I hope it will not be conſtrucd 


ments. 


tion ; which makes it ſlill more difficult to paſs a judge- 
ment, Aſop could not be young when he dicd ; aud 
might have lived longer, if he had not been murdered 
at Delphi. The Prince of Orange icarce palſliced the 
meridian of lite, and the Duke of Luxemburg died 
abont the age of 67, The Lord Treaturer Burleiph 
lived to 78; but his ſon the Earl of Saliſbury, who 
died about 15 years after him, could not reach near 
that age. It is ſaid that Mr Pope's father was de- 
formed, and he lived to 75: wheteas the ſon died in 
middle age, if he may be ſaid to die whoſe works are 
immortal. My (father adds our author) was noc 
deformed, but active, and my mother a celcbrated 
beauty; and I, that am ſo unlike them have lived to 
a greater age, and daily fee my acquaintance, of a 
ſtronger frame, quitting the ſtage before me.“ 

But whether deformity, abſtractedly conſidered, be 
really prejudicial to health, in its conicquences it ap- 
Deformed 
perſons have a leſs ſharc of ſtrength thin others, and 
thereſore ſhould naturally be more careful to preſerve 
it; and as temperance is the great preſervative of 
health, it may incline them to be more temperate, 
Another great preſervative of health is moderate cx- 
erciſc, which tew deformed perſons can want ſtrength 
to perſorm. As a deformed perſon is not formed for 
violent exerciſe, he is leſs liable to ſuch diſorders as 
arc the natural conſequence of it. He will alſo eſcape 
many accidents, to which men of athletic make, and 
who glory in their ſtrength, are always expoſing them- 


ſelves to make trial and proof of it, If he cannot carry 


an ox, like Milo, he will not, like Milo, be hand- 
cuffed in the oak by attempting to rend it. He will 
not be the man that ſhall ride from London to York 
in a day, or to Windſor in an hour, for a wager : or 
that ſhall be perpetually performing ſurpriſing long 
journeys in a ſurpriſing ſhort time, for no carthly bu- 
ſineſs but the pleaſure of relating them. Conſcious of 
his own weakneſs, he will be cautious of running into 
places or occaſions of danger. | 
deformed perſons to be careful not to offer ſuch aftronts 
as may call them forth into the field of falſe honour, 
where they cannot acquit themſelves well for want of 
ſtrength and agility ; and they are ſecurer from ſuch 
affronts themſelves, ſince others will conſider the little 
credit they will gain, by compelling them to appear on 
that ſcene, On the whole, thereforc, it may be con- 
cluded, that deformity is a protection toa man's health 
and perſon ; which (ſtrange as it may appear) are bet- 
ter defended by feebleneſs than ſtrength. | 
2. The influence of bodily deformity on a man's 
fortune may next be conſidered. Among the lower 
claſs, he is cut off from many profeſſions and employ- 
He cannot be a ſoldier, he is under ſtandard ; 
he cannot be a ſailor, he wants activity to climb the 
rigging ; he cannot be a chairman or porter, he wants 
ſtrength to bear the burden. In higher life, he is all 
qualified for a lawyer, he. can ſcarce be ſcen over the 
bar; for a divine, he may drop from his haſſock ont 
of ſight in his pulpit. The improvement of his mind 
is his proper province, and his buſineſs only ſuch as 
depends on ingenuity, If he cannot be a dancing- 
maſter to adjuſt the heels, he may be a ſchoolmaſter to 


inſtruct 


Nature, too, warns 


termin. inſtruct the head: he cannot be à graceful 
——— the ſtage; but he may produce a good play: he would 
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actor on 


appear ill as a herald in a proceſſion ; but may paſs as 
a merchaut on the exchange: he cannot undergo the 
fatigue of the campaign; but he may adviſe the ope- 
rations of it; he 15 deſigned by nature rather to ſleep 
on Parnaſſus, than to deſcend on the plains of Eolis : he 
cannot be crowned at the Olympic games; but may 
be the Pindar to celebrate them: he can acquire no 
glory by the ſword : but he may by the pen, and may 
grow famous by only relating thoſe exploits which are 
beyond his powet to imitate. 

Lord Bacon (that extenſive and penetrating genius, 
who pointed out every part of nature for examination), 
in his Eſſay on Deformity, ſays, “ that in their ſupe- 
riors it quencheth jealouſy towards them, as perſons 
that they think they may at pleaſure deſpiſe ; and it 
layeth their competitors and emulators aflcep, as never 
believing they ſhould be in a poſſibility of advancement 
till they ſce them in polleſſion.“ But it is much to 
be doubted whether this is not more than counterba- 
lanced by the contempt of the world, which it requires 
no mean parts to conquer; for if (as has been ſaid) a 
good perſon is a letter of recommendation, deformity 
muſt be an obſtruction in the way to favour, In this 
reſpect, therefore, deformed perſons ſet out in the 
world to a diſadvantage ; and they muſt firſt ſurmount 
the prejudices of mankind before they can be upon a par 
with others, and muſt obtain by a courle of behavi- 
our that regard which is paid to beauty at firſt ſight. 
When this point is once gained, the tables are turned, 
and then the game goes in their favour : for others, 
ſenſible of their injuſtice to them, no ſooner find them 
better than they expected, than they believe them 
better than they are ; whereas in the beautiful perſon 
they ſometimes find themſelves impoſed upon, and are 
angry that they have worſhipped only a painted idol, 
For (again take lord Bacon's words) © neither is it 
almoſt ſcen, that very beautiful perſons are otherwiſe 
of great virtue ; they prove accompliſhed, but not of 
great ſpirit ; and ſtudy rather behaviour than virtue, 


Whereas deformed perſons, if they be of ſpirit, will 


free themſelves from ſcorn, which muſt be either by 
virtue or malice ; and therefore let it not be maryelled 
if they ſometimes prove excellent perſons, as was Age- 
ſilaus, Zanger the ſon of Soloman, Afop, Gaſca pre- 
ſident of Peru; and Socrates may hKewite go amongſt 
them, with others.“ Nay, he ſays, “in a great wit 
deformity is an advantage to riſing.” And in another 
part of his works, „that they who by accident have 
ſome inevitable and indelible mark on their perfons or 
fortunes, as deformed pcople, baſtards, &c. if they 
Want not virtue, generally prove fortunate,” 

Oſborn, in his Hiſtorical Memoirs of Gueen Eliza- 
beth, informs us, that © ſhe choſe the goodlieſt per- 
ſons for her houſehold ſervants : but in her counſel- 


/ 
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(Burleigh) ſit in her preſence; telling him, that ſhe did Deformity.- 
But the Jon "ES 
(afterwards lord treaſurer and Larl of Saliſbury) was 


lors did not put by ſufficiency, though accompanied 


with a crooked perſon ; as it chanced in a father and 
a ſon of the Cecils, both incomparable for prudence,” 
It is well known the Queen would make the father 
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not uſe him for his legs, but his head. 


not fo civilly treated by the populace; aud is an in- 
ſtance, not only that envy purſues a great man, but 
that the higheſt poſt cannot redeem a deformed one 
from contempt: it attends him like his ſhadow, and 


like that too is ever remindiug him of his ill figure, 
which is often objected for want of real crimes. . For 


the ſame writer ſays of the ſame preat man, „that the 
misfortunes accompanying him from his birth did not 
a little add to that cloud of detraction that fell upon 
all that he ſaid or did; a mulct in nature, like au optic 
ſpectacle, multiplying much in the ſight of the people 
the apparitivns of ill.“ Nor was this contempt buried 
with him: it trampled on his aſhes, and inſulted his 
grave; as appears by an epitaph, which Oſborn cites, 
as void of wit as it is full of ſcurrility; in one line of 
which there is an epither, not ſo elegant, as deſcrip- 
tive of his perſon, viz, © Little Boſſive Rein, that 
was ſo great.” 

Such contempt in genera), joined with the ridicule 


of the vulgar, is another certain conſequence of bodily 


deformity ; for men naturally deſpiſe what appears leis 
beautiful or uſeful, and their pride is gratitied when. 
they ſee ſuch foils to their own perſons. It is this 
ſenſe of ſuperiority which is teſtified by laughter in the 
lower ſort; while their betters, who know how little 
any man whatſoever hath to boaſt of, are reſtrained by. 
good ſenſe and good breeding from ſuch an inſult. 
But it is not eaſy to ſay why one ſpecics of deformity, 
ſhould be more ridiculous than another, or why the. 
mob ſhould be more merry with a crooked man, than 


with one that is deaf, lame, ſquinting, or purblind, It 


is a back in alto relic vo that bears all the ridicule ; tho? 
ene would think a prominent belly a more reaſonable. 
object of it, ſince the laſt is generally the effect of in- 
temperance and of a man's own creation, Socrates 
was ugly, but not contemned ; and Philepoemen (a) of 
very mean appearance, and though contemned on that 
account, not ridiculed : for Montaigne ſays, “ Ill fea- 
tures are but a {uperticial uglineſs, and of little cer- 
laitity in the opinion of men; but a deformity of 
limbs is more ſubſtantial, and ſtrikes deeper in.“ As 
it is more uncommon, it is more remarkable; and that 
perhaps is the true reaſon why it is more ridiculed by 
the vulgar, 5 | 
3. The laſt conſideration on this ſubject relates to 
thoſe paſſions and atfiections which moſt naturally re- 
ſult from deformity. Lord Bacon obſerves, that“ de- 
formed perſons are commonly eveu with nature; for, 
as uaturc hath done ill by them, ſo do they by nature, 
being for the moſt part (as the ſcripture ſaith) vo!d of 
zatural affeticn.” Bat (ſays Mr Hay) “ I can neither 

find ont this paſlage in ſcriptare, nor the reaſon of it; 
nor can 1 give my aſſent or negative to a propoſition, 
till T am well acquainted with the terms of it. If by 
natural affection is here meant univerſal beneyolence, . 
and deformity necc{larily implics a want of it, a de- 
formed perſon muſt then be a complete monſter. But 
| however 


— ——— —UU— 


(a) Coming to an inn, where he was expected, before his attendants, the miſtreſs of the houſe ſecing a 


plain perſon of very mean aſpect, ordered him to atfiſt in petting things realy for Philopœmen. 


Fis attend 


ants finding him ſo employed, he told them chat he was then pay ing the tribute of his uglinefs. Plutarch. 
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Deſormity- however common the caſe may le, my own ſenſations 
—— inform me that it is not vniverlally truc, 


If by patau - 
ral affettion is meant a partial regard for individuals, I 
Llieve the remark is judicious, and founded in hu- 


in an nature. Dehhrmed perſons are deſpiſed, ridiculed, 


and ill-treated by others; are ſ-1Jom favourites, and 
commonly moſt neglected by parents, guardians, and 
relations; and therefore, as they arc not indebted for 
mach fondacſs, it is no wonder it they repay but little. 
}: is the command of ſcripture, Net to ſet our affectious 
on things below ; and it is the voice of reaſon, not to 
overvalic what we muſt ſoon part with: therefore, to 


be ſo fond of others as not to be able io bear their ab- 


ſence, or to ſurvive them, is neither a religious nor mo- 
ral duty, but a childiſh and womaniſh weakneſs; and 
1 maſt congratulate deformed perſons, who, by cx- 
ample, are carly taught another leſſon. And 1 will 
now lay open my own heart to the reader, that he may 
judge if Lord Bacon's poſition is verified iu me. 

6 ] hope it proceeds not from a malignity of heart ; 
hut 1 never am much affected with the common ac- 
cidents of life, whether they befall my ſelf or others, 
I am little moved when I hear of death, loſs, or mil 
fortune ; I thiak the caſe is common, 

| (Tritur, Ce medio fortune dutlus aceruo:) 
1 Juv. Sat. xiii, 12 
And as it is always likely to happen, I am not ſur- 
priſed when it docs. If I ſce a perſon cry or beat his 
breaſt on any ſuch occaſion, I cannot bear him com- 
pany ; bur am not a Democritus to laugh at his folly. 
1read of batiles and fields covered with lain; of cities 
deſtroyed by ſword, famine, peſtilence, and earthquake ; 
I do not ſhed atcar: I ſuppoſe it is, becauſe they are 
the uſual ſtorms, to which the human ſpecies are ex- 
poſed, proceeding from the juſt judgments of God, or 
the miſtaken and falſe principles of rulers, I read of 
perſecutions, tortures, murders, maſſacres: my com- 
paſſion for the ſufferers is great, but my tears: are 
{topped by reſentment and indignation againſt the con- 
trivers and perpetrators of ſuch horrid actions. 
there are many things that bring tears into my eyes 
whether I will or no; and when I reflect, Jam often 
at a loſs in ſcarching out the ſecret ſource from whence 
they flow. What makes me weep (for weep I do) 
When I read of virtue or innocence in diſtreſs ; of a 
good man helpleſs and forſaken, unmoved by the great- 
eſt inſults and cruelties, or couragiouſly ſupporting 
himſelf againſt oppreſſion in the article of death? I 
ſappoſe it is, to ſee vice triumphant, and virtue ſo ill 
rewarded in this life. May I judge by myſelf, I 
mould imagine that few ſincere Chriſtians could read 
the ſifferings of their Saviour, or Engliſhmen thoſe of a 
Cranmer, Ridley, or Latimer, withont tears; the firſt 
dying to eſtabliſh his religion, the laſt to reſcue it from 


corruption, When 1 read of Regulus returning to tor- 


ment, and John of France to impriſonment, againſt the 
perſuaſion of friends, to keep faith with their enemies, 
] weep to think there is ſcarce another inſtance of ſuch 
eXalted virtue, Thoſe who often hear me read, know 
that my voice changes, and my eyes are full, when I 
meet with a generous and heroic ſaying, action, or cha- 
racter, eſpecially of perſons whoſe example orcommand 
may influence mankind, I weep when T hear a Titus 
ſay, that he had loſt the day in which he did no good; 


when Adrian tells his enemy, that he had cſcaped by 


- 


( 74S } 
his being emperor ; or Louis XII. that he is not to Defy rj 
revenge the etiront of the duke of Orleans. I heſe are 


But 
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the firſt inſtances that happen to occur to me: ] right 
re collect many, too many to inſert in his eſſay; yct 
all are but a few, compared to inſtances of cruelty and 
revenge: perhaps I am concerned that they are ſo 
rare; perhaps too I inwardly grieve that I am not in 
a ſituation todo the like. I am entertained, but not 
moved, when I read Voltaire's Hiſtory of Charles XII.: 
but I melt into tears on reading Hanway's character 
of his antagoniſt Peter the Great, Ihe tirſt is a ſtory 
of a madman ; the other of a father, friend, and bene- 
factor of his people; whoſe character (as the author 
obſer ves in the concluſion of it) will command the ad- 
miration of all ſucceeding generations; and 1] ſuppoſe 
I lament, that God 1s pleaſed to advance to royalty ſo 
few ſuch inſtruments of good to mankind, 

Again: © I am uneaſy when 1 ſee a dog, a horſe, 
cr any other animal ill treated; for I conſider them 
as enducd with quick ſenſe, and no contemptible 
ſhare of reaſon ; and that God gave man dominion 
over them, not to play the tyrant, but to be a good 
prince, and promote the happineſs of his ſubjects, 
But 1 am much more uneaſy at any cruelty to my 
own ſpecies ; and heartily wiſh Procruſtes diſcipli- 
ned in his own bed, and Phalaris in his bull, A 
man bruiſed all over in a boxing match, or cut to 
pieces in fighting a prize, is a ſhocking ſpectacle; and 
1 think I could with leſs horror ſee a thouſand fall in 
battle, than human nature thus depreciated and diſgra- 
ced. Voilence, when cxerted in wantonneſs or paſ- 
ſion, is brutality : and can be termed bravery only 


when it is ſanctioned by juſtice and neceſſity. 


« ] have been in a ſituation to ſee not a little of the 
pomp and vanity, as well as of the neceſſity and miſery, 
of mankind : but the laſt only affect me; and if, as a 
magiſtrate, 1 am ever guilty of partiality, it is in fa- 
your of the poor, When I am at church among my 
poor but honeſt neighbours in the country; and ſce 
them ſerious in performing the ceremonies preſcribed ; 
tears ſometimes ſteal down my cheek, on reflecting, 
that they are doing and hearing many things they do 
not underſtand, while thoſe who underſtand them 
better neglect them: that they, who labour and live 
hard, are more thankful to heaven than thoſe who fare 
luxuriouſly on the fruits of their labour; and are keep- 
ing and repeating the fourth commandment at the very 
inſtant the others are breaking it, | | 

«& Theſe are ſome of the ſenſations I feel; which I 
have ſreely and fairly diſcloſed, that the reader may 
judge, how far I am an inſtance of a deformed perſon 
wanting natural affection. And I am a good ſubject of 
ſpeculation ; becauſe all in me is nature; for to own the 
truth, I have taken but little pains (though I ovght to 
have taken a great deal), to correct my natural defeas. 

« Lord Bacon's next poſition is, That deſormed 
perſons are extremely bold: firſt in their own defence, 


as being expoſed to ſcorn ; but in proceſs of time by a 


genera] habit.“ This, probably, is ſo among the infe- 
rior ſort, Who are in the way of contineal inſults ; ſor 
a return of abuſe is a natural weapon of ſelf-detence, 
and in ſome meaſure juſtified by the law of retaliation : 
To upbraid a man with a perſonal defect, which he 
cannot help, is alſo an imimeral act; and he who does 
it, has reaſon to expect no better quarter than to _ 
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Deſormity. of faults, which it was in his own power not to commit. 
— But ] find this obſervation far from being verified in 


5 
myſelf : an unbecoming baſhfulneſs has been the con- 


ſequence of my ill figure, and of the worſe manage- 
ment of me in my childhood. I am always uncaly, 
when any one looks ſtedfaſtly on ſo bad a picture; - and 
cannot look with a proper confidence in the face of 
another, I have ever reproached myſelf with this 
weakneſs, but am not able to correct it. And it may 
be a diſadvantage to a man in the opinion of thoſe he 
converſes with; for though true modeſty is amiable, 
the falſe is liable to miſconſtruction: and when a man 
is ont of countenance for no reaſon, it may be imagi- 
ned, that he has ſome bad reaſon for being ſo, In 
point of aſſurance, I am indeed a perfect riddle to my- 
ſelf; for I, who feel a reluctance in crofling a draw- 
ing room, or in opening my mouth in private com- 
pany before perſons with waom Iam not well acquaint- 
ed, find little in delivering my ſentiments in public, 
and expoſing my diſcourſe, often as trifling as my per- 
ſon, to the cars of a thouſand, From what cauſe this 
procceds, I know not: it may be partly from hopes of 
wiping off any ill impreſſions from my perſon by my 
diſcourſe, partly from a ſenſe of doing my duty, and 
partly from a ſecurity in public aſſemblics from wy 
groſs perſonal reflections. 


«© Lord Bacon compares the caſe of deformed per- 


ſons to that of cunuchs; in whom kings were wont 
to put great truſt as good ſpies and whiſperers; for 
they that are envious towards all, are more obnoxious 
and oflicious towards one.“ But with ſubmiſſion to 


ſo good a judge of human nature, I own I can diſcover 


no uncommon qualification in them for ſpies; and 
very few motives to envy peculiar to themſelves. Spies 
ſubmit to that baſe and ungenerous office, ether for 
the ſake of intereſt or power: if for intereſt, it is to 
gratify their covetonſneſs: if for power, their ambi- 
tion or revenge, which paſſions are not confined to 
the eunnch or deformed, bur indiſcriminately {cize all 
claſſes of men. Envy too may prompt a man to mean 


actions, in order to bring down the perſon envied to 


his own level; but if it is on account of ſuperiority of 
fortune, it will operate alike on men of all ſhapes, 
Eunuchs have but one peculiar motive to envy : but 
that (as Lord Bacon expreſſes it) makes them envious 
towards all; becauſe it is for a pleaſure which all but 
themſelves may enjoy. Deformed perſons are de- 
prived only of beauty and ſtrength, and therefore 
thoſe alone are to be deemed the extraordinary mo- 
tives to their envy; for they can no more be beantiful 
or ſtrong than eunuchs be ſucceſsful lovers. As to 
nyſelf, whatever ſparks of envy might be in my con- 
ſtitution, they are now entirely extinguiſhed; for, by 
frequent and ſerious reflection, I have long been con- 
vinced of the ſmall value of moſt things which men 
value the molt. 
« There is another paſſion to which deformed per- 
Vor. Vs 


L993 1 ol 
ſons ſeem to be more expoſed than to envy ; which is Velormity. 
Jealouly : for being conicious that they are leſs amia- XI” 


right mind in a crooked one,” 


aud ſpares no pains or ſtratagem to reach it. 
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ble than others, they may naturally ſuſpect that they 
are leſs beloved. 1 have the happineſs to ipeak this 
from conjecture, and not from experience; for jt was 
my lot, many years ago, to marry a young lady, very 
pioully educated, and of a very diſtinguiſhed family, 
and whoſe virtues are an honour to her family and her 
ſex: ſo that I had never any trial of my temper, and 
can only gueſs at it by emotions I have felt in my young- 
er days; when ladies have been more liberal of their 


| ſmiles to thoſe whom I thought 1 in every reſpect, but 


perſon, my inferiors.“ 

The moſt uſeful inferenee from all this to a deform- 
ed perſon is, to be upon his guard againſt thoſe frail- 
tics to which he is more particularly expoſed ; and to 
be careful, that the outward frame do not diſtort the 
foul. Orandum eſt (ſays Juvenal), wt fit mens ſaid i; 
corpore fans ; „Let us pray for a ſound mind in a hea]- 
thy body; and every deformed perſon ſhould add this 
petition, wt fit nens recta in corpore carvo, tor © an up- 
And let him frequently 
apply to himſelf this article of ſelf- examination, Lenior 
et melior fis, accedente ſenecta? As age approaches, do 
your temper and morals improve?“ It is a duty pecu- 
liarly incumbent: for if beauty adds grace to virtue 
itſclt, vice muſt be doubly hideous in deformity, 

Ridicule and contempt are a certain conſequence of 
deformity; and therefore what a perſon cannot avoid, 
he ſhould learn not to regard, He ſhould bear it like 
a man; forgive it as a Chriſtian; and conſider it as a 
philoſopher. And his triumph will be complete, it he 
can exceed others 1n pleaſaniry on himſelf, Wit will 
give over when it ſees itſelf outdone; and ſo will ma- 
fice when it finds it has no effect: And if a man's be- 
haviour afford no cauſe of contempt, it will fall upon 
thoſe who condemn him without cauſe, 5 

Inſtead of repining, therefore, a deformed perſon. 
onght to be thankful to Providence for giving him 
ſuch a guard to his virtue and repoſe. Thouſands are 
daily ruined by a handſome perſon ; for beauty is a 
flower that every one wants 10 gather in its bloom, 
All the 
poctical ſtories concerning it have their moral. A 
Helcn occaſions war and confuſion : the Hyacinths 
and Ganymedes are ſeized on for Catamites ; the En- 
dymions and Adoniſes for gallants ; Nareiſius can ad- 
mire nobody but himſelf, and grows old before he is 
cared of that paſſion. Whois a ſtranger to the ſtory 
of Lucretia killing herſelf for her violated chaſtity, 
or of Virginia killed by her father to preſerve it? In 
thoſe circumſtances, ſays Juvenal, ſhe might wiſh to 
change perſons with Rutila; the only lady we know 
among the ancients celebrated for a hump-back. The 
handſomeſt men are choſen for cunnchs and gallants ; ; 
and when they are catched in exerciſing the laſt fune- 
tion, both (2) Horace and Juvenal inform you of the 

4 X penalties 


(a) Hic ſe præcipitem tecto gedit; ille flagellis 
Ad mortem cæſus: fugiens hic decidit acrem 
Predonum in turbam: dedit hic pro corpore nummos: 
unc perminxerunt calones: quinetiam illud 


— — — v 


* * 


Accidit, ut cuidam teſtes caudamque ſalacem 
Demecteret ferrnm- Hor. Sat. . I. 1. 
— - Quoſda [N1 mœchos ct mugilis intrat. uv. ib, 
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band; and Sporus, by the monſter Nero, into a wiie. 
The laſt mentioned poct ſhows, that praying for beau- 
ty is praying for a curſe; and (c) Perſius refuſes to 
join in ſuch a prayer: And has not the deformed per- 
ſon reaſon to thank his ſtars, which have placed him 
more out of danger than even virtue could! for that 
could not guard a Joſeph, an (p) Hippolytus, a Bel- 
lerophon, and others, againſt the revenge of lighted 
„ | 

Another great advantage of deformity is, that it 
tends to the improvement of the mind, A man that 
cannot ſhine in his pzrſon, will have recourſe to his 
underſtanding ; and attempt to adorn that part of him, 
which alone 1s capable of ornament. When his ambi- 
tion prompts him to begin, with Cowley, to aſk himſelf 
this queſtion, 

What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own? | 

on looking about him, he will find many avenues t 
the tcmple of fame barred againſt him; but ſome are 
till open through that of virtue; and thoſe, if he has 
a right ambition, he will moſt probably attempt to 
paſs. The more a man is inactive in his perſon, the 
more his mind will be at work; and the time which 
others ſpend in action, he will paſs in ſtudy and con- 


templation: by theſe he may acquire wiſdom; and by 


_ wiſdom, fame, The name of Socrates is as much 
ſounded as thoſe of Alexander and Cæſar; and is re- 

corded in much fairer characters. He gained renown 
by wiſdom and goodneſs; they by tyranny and op- 
preſſion : he by inſtructing, they by deſtroying, man- 
kind: and happy it is, that their evil deeds were con- 
fined to their lives; while he continues to inſtruct us 
to this day. A deformed perſon will naturally con- 
| ſider where his ſtrength and his foible lic: and as he 
is well acquainted with the laſt, he will caſily find out 
the firſt ; and muſt know, that (if it is any where) it is 
not, like Samſon's, in the hair; but muſt be in the 
lining of the head, He will ſay to himſelf, “ I am 
weak in perſon : unable to ſerve my country in the 
field, I can acquire no military glory ; but I may, 
like Socrates, acquire reputation by wiſdom and pro- 
hity ; let me therefore be wiſe and honeſt, My figure 
is very bad; and I ſhould appear but ill as an orator 
either in the pulpit or at the bar: let me therefore paſs 
my time in my ſtudy, cither in reading what may im- 
prove myſelf, or in writing what may entertain or in- 
tract others. I have not the ſtrength of Hercules, nor 
can I rid the world of ſo many monſters; but perhaps 
I may get rid of ſome that infeſt myſelf. If I cannot 
draw out Cacus from his den, I may pluck the villain 
from my own breaſt, I cannot cleanſe the ſtable of 
Augeas: but I may cleanſe my own heart from filth 
and impurity ; I may demeliſh the hydra of vices 
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Deformity. penaltics and indignities they undergo, Silius (3) 
——— was converted by the inſatiable Meſlalina into a hul- 
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within me: and ſhould be careful too, that while Deformity 


1 lop off one, I do not ſuffer more to grow up in 


its itcad. Let me be ſerviceable in any way that I can: Degrada- 


aud it J am fo, it may, in ſome meaſure, be owing 
to my deformity ; which at leaſt ſhould be a reſtraint 
on my conduct, leſt my conduct make me more de- 
formed.“ 

Few perſons have a houſe entirely to their mind; 
or the apartments in it diſpoſed as they could wich. 
And there is no deformed perſon, who does not with 
that his ſoul had a better habitation ; which is ſome- 
times not lodged according to its quality. Lord 


Clarendon ſays of Sir Charles Cavendiſh (brother to 


the marquis of Newcaſile), that he was a man of the 
nobleſt and largeſt mind, though of the leaſt and moſt 
inconvenient body that lived. And every body knows, 
that the late prince of Orange had many amiable qua- 
Iities. Therefore, in juſtice to ſuch perſons, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that they did not repine that their tenements 
were not in a moreregular ſtyle of architecture, And 
let every deformed perſon comfort himſelf with re- 
fleeting, that though his ſoul hath not the moſt conve- 
nient and beautiful apartment, yet that it is habitable ; 


that the accommodation will ſerve as an inn upon the 


road ; thathe is but tenant for life, or (more properly ) 
at will; and that, while he remains in it, he is in a 
ſtate to be envied by the deaf, the dumb, the lame, 
and the blind. 1 | 
DEFOSSION, (Deross0), the puniſhment of bu- 
rying alive, inflicted ameng the Romans on veſtal vir- 
gins guilty of incontinency, It is alſoa cuſtom among 
the Hungarians to inflict this puniſhment on women 
convicted of adultery, Heretics were alſo puniſhed in 
this manner, See BurrinG- Alive, | 
DEGENERATION, or DEGENERATING, in ge- 
ncral, denotes the growing worſe, or loſing ſome va— 
luable qualities whereof a thing was formerly poſſeſſed. 


Some naturaliſts have been of opinion, that things are 


capable of degenerating into quite a diſtinct ſpecies ; 
but this is a mere chimera. All that happens in the 
degeneration of a plant, for inſtance, is the loſing its 
uſual beauty, colour, ſmell, &c. a circumſtance entirely 
owing to its being planted in an improper ſoil, climate; 
&c. | | | 
 DEGLUTITION, the action of ſwallowing. See 
ANATOMY, no 104. A | 
DEGRADATION, in Engliſh law-books called %. 
gradation and depoſition, the act of depriving or ſtrip- 
ping a perſon for ever of a dignity or degree of ho- 
nour, and taking away the title, badge, and privileges 
thereof, 5 N 
The degradations of a peer, a prieſt, a knight, a 
gentleman, an officer, &c. are performed with divers 


ceremonies. That which anciently obtained in degra- 


ding a perſon from his nobility is very curious. It 
was practiſed in the time of Francis I. upon Captain 
| Fangel, 


(»)——Optimus hic et formoſiſſimus idem 
Gentis Patriciæ rapitur miſar extinguendus ( 
Meſſalinæ oculis, Juv. Sat. x. 

c) Hune optent generum Rex et Regina: puellæ 

 Hune rapiant : quicquid calcaverit hic, roſa fiat: 

ſt ego nutrici non mande yota ; negato 


Jupiter hac illi 
1 


— 


Perſ. Sat. ii. 

——— Cid profuit olim 
Hippolyto grave propoſitum ? Quid Bellerophonti 
Erubuit nempe hæc, ſeu faſtidita repulſa: 


Nec Sthenobaea minus quam Creſſa excanduit, et ſe 


Coneuſſere ambæ- Juv. Sat. x. 


tion. 


tion. 


/ 
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Begrada- Fangel, who had in a cowardly manner given up Fon- 


tarabia, whereof he was governor, On this occalion, 
20 or 30 cavalicrs, without blemiſh or reproach, were 


_ atlembled ; before whom the gentleman was accuſed 


of treaſon and breach of faith by a King at arms. Two 
ſcattolds were erected; the one for. the judges, he- 
ralds, and purſuivants ; and the other for the guilty 
cavalier, who was armed at all points, and his mield 


placed on a ſtake before him, reverſed with the point 


upwards, On one fide aſſiſted 12 prieſts in ſurplices, 
who ſung the vigils of the dead. At the cloſe of each 
plalm they made a pauſe, during which the officers of 
arms ſtripped the condemned of ſome piece of his ar- 
mour, beginning with the helmet, and proceeding 
thus till he was quite diſarmed; which done, they 
broke his ſhield in three pieces with a hammer. Theu 
the king at arms emptied a baſon of hot water on the 
criminal's head ; and the judges, putting on mourning 
habits, went to the church, This done, the degraded 
was drawn from off the ſcaffold with a rope tied under 
his arm-pits, laid on a bier, and covered with mortu- 
ary clothes; the prieſt ſinging ſome of the prayers for 
the dead; aud then he was delivered to the civil judge 
and the cxecutioner of juſtice, gs 
For a more domeſtic inſtance ; Sir Andrew Harcla, 
earl of Carliſle, being attainted and convicted of trea- 


ſon, 18 Edw. II. coram rege; after judgment was pro- 


nounced on him, his ſword was broken over his head, 
and his ſpurs hewn off his heels ; Sir Anthony Lucy 
the judge ſaying to him, “ Andrew, now thou art no 
knight, but a knaye,”” By ſtat. 13 Car. II. William 
Lord Monſon, Sir Henry Mildmay, and others, were 


_ degraded from all titles of honour, dignitics, and pre- 


eminences, and prohibited to bear or uſe the title of 


lord, knight, eſquire, or gentleman, or any coat of 
arms, for eyer afterwards. 


It has been maintained 
that the king may degrade a pcer ; but it appears from 
later authorities, that he cannot be degraded but by 
act of parliament, PE | 

As to cccleſiaſtics, we have an inſtance of degrada- 
tion before condemnation to death, in the eight cen- 
tary, at Conſtantinople. It is in the perſon of the 
patriarch Conſtantine, whom Conſtantine Copronymus 
cauſed to be executed, He was made to aſcend the 
ambo; and the patriarch Nicetas ſent ſome of his bi- 
ſhops to ſtrip him of the pallium, and anathematized 
him : then they made him go out of the church back- 
wards. | | 

But we have a much later inſtance in Engliſh hiſto» 


ry: When Cranmer, archbiſliop of Canterbury, was 


degraded by order of queen Mary, they dreſſed him 
in epiſcpal robes, made only of canvas, put the mitre 
on his head, and the paſtoral ſtaff in his hand; and in 
this attire ſhowed him to the people. Which done, 
they ſtripped him again piece by piece, At preſent 


they do not ſtand ſo much on the ceremony of degra- 


dation in order to the putting a pricſt to death: by 
reaſon of the delays and dillicultics that it would oc- 
caſion. Pope Boniface pronounced that ſix biſhops 
were required to degrade a prieſt ; but the difficulty 
of aſſembling ſo many biſhops rendered the puniſhment 
frequently impracticable. In England, a prieſt, after ha- 
ving been delivered to his ordinary, if he cannot purge 
himſelf of the crime laid at his door, his gown and 


other robes are ſtripped over his cars by the common 
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hangman; by which he is declared diveſled of his or- Negrada- 


ders. 
It is decided, however, that degradation docs not 


tion. 


| ER” Dejanira. 
eftace the prieſtly character. Degradation only ſeems 2 


to differ from de poſition in a few ignominious ceremo- 
nies which cuſtom has added thereto. Accordingly, 
in the buſineſs of Arnoul archbiſhop of Rheims, ſen— 
tenced in the council of Orleans in 991, it was deli- 
berated what form they ſhould follow in the depolition ; 
whether that of the canons, that is, ſimple depolition ; 
or that ofcuſtom, viz. degradation. And it was declared, 
that he ſhould ſurrender the ring, paſtoral ſtaff, and 
pallium; but that his robes ſhould not be torn off, In 
effect, the canons preſcribe no more than a mere read- 
ing of the ſentence, It is the reſt, therefore, added 
thereto by cuſtom, viz. the ſtripping off the ornaments 
and the tcaring the pontitical veſtments, that properly 
conſtituies degradation. 

DEGRADATION, in painting, expreſſes the leſſening 
the appearance of diſtant objects in a landſcape, in the 


ſame manner as they would appear to an eye placed at 
that diſtance from them. | 

DEGREE, in geometry, a diviſion of a circle, in- 
cluding a three hundred and ſixtieth part of its circum- 
ference, 195 5 


Dicht of Latitude, See LATITUDE. 

DEGREE of Longitude, See LONGITUDE. 

A degree of the meridian on the ſurface of the globe 
is variouſly determined by various obſervers, 


found it equal to 57060 French toiſes. But the French 
mathematicians, who have lately examined Mr Picart's 
operations, aſſure us, that the degree in that latitude 
is 57183 toiſes. 


it 905751 Engliſh feet ; and finding the difference of 


latitudes 29 28/, determined the quantity of one de- 


gree to be 357196 Engliſh feet, or 69 Engliſh miles 


and 288 yards. Mr Maupertujs meaſured a degree in 


Lapland, in the latitude of 669 20%, and found it 
A degree was likewiſe meaſured at the 
cquator by other French mathematicians, and found 
to contain 56767-8 toiſes, W hence it appears, that 
the carth is not a ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroid, 
DEGREE, in civil and canon law, dcnotcs an 


interval in kinſhip, by which proximity and remoteneſs 


of blood are computed. Sce CONSANGUINITY and 
DESCENT. 

DEGREES, in muſi, are the little intervals whereof 
the concords or harmonical intervals are compoſed, 


DEGREE, in univerſities, denots a quality conferred 


on the ſtudents or membere rhereof, as a teſtimony of 
their proficiency in the arts or ſciences, and intitling 
them to certain privileges. 

DETJTANIRA, in fabulous hiſtory, daughter of Oe— 
neus king of Atolia, and wife to Hercules. The cen- 
taur Neſſus endeavouring to raviſh her, was flain by 
Hercules with a poiſoned arrow. Neſſus, when dy- 
ing, gave his bloody ſhirt to Dejanira ; aſſuring her, 
that it was a ſovereign remedy to care her huſband if 
ever he proved unfaithful, Some time after, Dejanira 
thinking ſhe had reaſon to ſuſpect his fidelity, ſent him 
the ſhirt; which he had no ſooner put on, than he 
was ſeized with the moſt excruciating torments. Be- 
ing unable to ſupport his pains, he retired to mount 
4 X 2 | Octa, 


Mr Pi- 
cart meaſured a degree in the Jatitude of 49 21', and 


In England, My Norwood, mea- 
ſured the diſtance between London and York, and found 


14 in 


| 
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cxcrements by the anus. Sce ANATOMY, u 93. 
DEIFICATICN, in antiquity, Ste APOTHEOSIS, 


DEIPHON, in fabulous hütor y, a brother of Trip- 


tolemus fon of Celcus and Metanira, When Ceres 
travelled over the world, ſhe ſtopped at his father's 
court aud undertook to nurſe him and bring him up. 
To reward the hoſpitality of Celcus, the goddeſs be- 
gan to make his fon immortal, and every evening ſhe 
placed him on burning coals to purify him from whats 
cver mortal particles he ſtill poſleiſcd. The uncommon 
growth of Deiphon altonithed Metanira, who wiſhed 
to {ee what Ceres did to make him ſo vigorous. She 
was frightened to ſee her ſon on burning coals ; aud 
the ſhricks that the uttered diſturbed the myſterious 
operations of the goddeſs, and Deiphon periſhed in 
the flames. | | 
DEISCAL, 
name of a ceremony originally ufed in the druidical 
worthip, and retained in many places down to a very 
late period as a civil ceremony towards perſons of par- 
ticular diſtinction, The temples of the ancient Bri- 
ons were all circular; and the druids, in performing 
the public offices of their religion, never neglected to 
make three turns round the altar, accompanied by all 
the worſhippers. This practice was ſo habitual to the 
ancient Britons, that it continued in ſome places many 


apes after the druids and their religion were both de- 


ſtroyed, In the Scottiſh iſles, the vulgar never come 
to the ancient ſacrificing and fire-hallowing cairns, 
but they walk three times round them from eaſt to 
well, according to the courſe of the ſun. This ſancti- 
fied tour, or round by the ſouth, is called dei/ca!, from 
deas or deſs, © the right hand,“ and /i or ſul, © the 
fun ;” the right-hand being ever next the heap or 
cairn. | 
of the people to teſtify their reſpect for their chiet- 
tains, the proprictors of their ſeveral illes, and other 
perſons of diſtinction, by performing the deiſcal round 
them in the ſame manner, A gentleman giving an 
account of his reception in one of the weltern iſlands, 
of which he was proprietor, deſcribes the ceremony 
of the deiſcal in this manner: “ One of the natives 
would needs expreſs his high eſteem for my perſon, 
by making a turn round about me ſun-ways, and at 
the ſame time bleſſing me, and wiſhing me all happi- 
nes. But I bid him let alone that picce of homage, 
telling him 1 was ſen{ible of his good meaning towards 
me. But this poor man was very much diſappointed, 
as were alſo his neighoours ; for they doubted not but 
this ancient ceremony would have been very acceptable 
to me; and one of them told me that this was a thing 
due to my character from them, as to their chief and 
patron ; and that they could not, and would not, fail 
to perform it.“ 

DEISM, the doctrine or belief of the deiſts. De- 
ihn, from Stec, God, may properly be uſcd to denote 


natural religion, as comprehending thoſe truths which. 


have a real foundation in reaſon and nature; and in 
this ſenſe it is ſo far from being oppolite to Chriſtiani— 
ty, that it is one great deſign of the goſpel to illu- 


I 
Octs, aud erecting a pile of wood ict fire to it, and 
threw himſelt into the flames, upon Which Dejanira 
Killed her ſelf in deſpair. | 
DETECTION, iu medicine, the act of voiding the 


in the ancient Britiſh cuſtoms, the 


In the ſame itles it is the cuſtom and faſhion 


DEI 

ſtrate and enforce it. Thus ſome of the deiſtical wri- 
ters have aflected to uic it. But deiſm more preciſely 
hignifics that ſyſtem of religion, relating both to doc- 
tnc and practice, Which every man is to diſcover for 
himic:t by the mere force of natural reaſon, independ- 
cut of all revelation, and excluliye of it; and this re- 
ligion Dr Tindal and others pretend is ſo perfect, as 
% be incapable of receiving any addition or improve- 


ment even from divine revelation. 


DEISLS, 2 claſs of people, known alſo under the 
denomination of Free-thinkers, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
character it 15, not to proteſs any particular torm or 
ſyſtem of religion; but only to acknowledge the ex- 
iſtencc of a God, and to follow the light and law of 
nature, rejecting revelation, and oppoling Chriſti- 
any... 

This name ſeems to have been firſt aſſumed as the 
denomination of a party about the middle of the 16th 
century, by ſome gentlemen in France and Italy, who 
were deſirous of thus diſguiling their oppoſition to 
Chriſtianity by a more honourable appellation than 
that of atheiſts, Viret, an eminent reformer, men- 
tions certain perſons in his epiſtle dedicatory prefixed 
to the ſecond tome of his Iuſtruction Chretienne, publiſn- 
cd in 1563, who called themſelves by a new name, 
that of Deiſſs. Theſe, he tells us, profeſſed to believe 
in God, but ſhowed no regard to Jeſus Chriſt, and 
conſidered the doctrine of the apoſtles and evangeliſts 
as fables aud dreams. He adds, that they laughed at 
all religion, though they outwardly conformed to the 


religion of thoſe with whom they lived, or whom they 


wiſhed to pleaſe, or feared to offend. Some, he ob- 
{crvcs, proſeſled to belicve the immortality of the ſoul ; 
others denicd both this doctrine and that of provi— 
dence. Many of them were conſidered as perſons of 
acute and fubtil genius, and took pains in difleminating 
heir notlons. | ns 

The deifts hold, that, conſidering the multiplicity 
of religions, the numerous pretences to revelation, 
and the precarious arguments penerally advanced in 
proof thereof, the beſt and ſureſt way is to rcturn to 
the fimplicity of nature and the belief of one God; 
which is the only truth agreed to by all nations. They 
complain, that the frecdom of thinking and reaſoning 
is oppreſſed under the yoke of religion; and that the 
minds of men are ridden and tyrannized by the neceſ- 
ſity impoſed on them of believing inconceivable my- 
ſteries; and contend that nothing ſhould be required 
to be aflented to or believed but what their reaſon 


clearly conctives. | | 


The diſtinguiſhing character of modern deiſts is, that 
they reject all revealed religion, and diſcard all pre- 
tences to it as the effects of impoſture or enthuſiaſm. 
They profeſs a regard tor natural religion, though they 
are far from being apreed in their notions concerning 
it, They are clalled by ſome of their own writers in- 


to mortal and immortal deiſts : the latter acknowledg- 
ing a future ſtate ; and the former deny ing it, or re- 


preſenting it as very uncertain, 

Dr Clarke diſtinguiſhes four ſorts of deiſts. 1. Thoſe 
who pretend to belicve the exiſtence of an cternal, in- 
finite, independent, intelligent Being, who n ade the 
world, without conccrning himſelf in the government 
of it. 2. Thoſe who belicve the being and natural 


providence 


DEI 


conſtitution of human laws; and therefore they ſup- 
poſe that God takes no notice of them. With reſpect 
to both theſe claſſes, he obſerves that their opinions 
can conſiſtently terminate in nothing but downright 
atheiſm, 3. Thoſe who having right apprchenſions 
concerning the nature, attributes, and all-governing 
providence of God, ſcem alſo to have ſome notion of 
his moral perfections; though they conſider them as 
tranſcendent, and ſuch in nature and degree, that we 
can form no true judgment, nor argue with any cer- 
tainty concerning them: but they deny the immorta- 
lity of human ſouls; alleging that men periſh at death, 
and that the preſent life 1s the whole of human exiſt- 
ence. 4. Thoſe who believe the exiſtence, perfections, 
and providence of God, the obligations of natural re- 
ligion, and a ſtate of future retribution, on the evt- 
dence of the light of nature, without a divine revela- 
tion: ſuch as theſe, he ſays, are the only true deiſts; 
but their principles, he apprehends, ſhould lead them 
to embrace Chriſtianity ; and therefore he concludes 
that there is now no conſiſtent ſcheme of deiſm in the 
world. | 

The firſt deiſtical writer of any note that appcar- 
ed in England was Herbert baron of Cherbury. He 
lived and wrote in the laſt century. His book De Ve— 
vitale was firſt publiſhed at Paris in 1624. This, to- 
gether with his book De Cauſis Errorum, and his trea- 
tiſe De Relipione Laici, were afterwards publiſhed in 
London. His celebrated work De Keligione Centilium 
was publiſhed- at Amſterdam in 1663 in 4to, and in 
1700 in Byo, and an Engliſh tranſlation of it was pub- 
liſhed at London in 1705. As he was one of the firſt 
that formed deiſm into a ſyſtem, and aſlerted the ſaf- 
ficiency, univerſality, and abſolute perfection, of na- 
tural religion, with a view to diſcard all extraordinary 
revelation as uſeleſs and necdleſs, we {hall ſubjoin the 
five fundamental articles of this univerſal religion. 
They are theſe ; 1. That there is one ſupreme God. 
2. That he 15 chiefly to be worthipped. 3. That piety 
and virtac are the principal part of his worſhip. 
That we muſt repent of our ins; and if we do fo, 
God will pardon them. 5. That there are rewards for 
good men, and pauiſhments for bad men, both here 
and hereafter, Our own age has produced a number 
of advocates in the ſame cauſe; and however they 
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may have differed among themſelves, they have been 
agrecd in their attempts of invalidating the evidence 
and authority of divine revelation, We might men- 
ton Hobbes, Blonnt, Toland, Collins, Woolſton, Fin— 
dal, Morgan, Chubb, Lord Bolingbroke, Hume, &c. 
Some haye alſo added Lord Shafteſbury to the num- 
ber. | | 

But the friends of Chriſtianity have no reaſon to re- 
gret the frec and unreſerved diſcuſſion which their re- 
ligion has undergone, Objections have been ſtared 
and urged in their full force, and as fully anſwered ; 
argument and riallery have been repelled ; and the 
controverſy between Chriſtians and deiſts has called 
forth a great numver of excellent writers, who have 
illuſtrated both the doctrines and evidence of Chriſti- 
anity in a manner that will ever reflect honour on thcir 


names, and be of laſting ſervice to the cauſe of geuu - 


ine religion and the beſt intereſts of mankind, 


$1 
' Deiſts: | providence of God, but deny the difference of actions 


- as morally good or cvil, reſolving it into the arbitrary God; and alſo by the 


"BEL 
DEITY, Godhead; a common appellation given to 


pocts to the heathen gods and 
goddeſſes. ü | 


DELAWARE, one of the Unied States of America, 
is {ſituated between 389 29“ 30%, and 390 54' of north 
latitude. It extends from nearly the fame longitude 
with the city of Philadelphia, to about 40“ weſt, Ir is 
about one hundred miles in length, and the ſouthern 
part of the ſtate 1s about forty miles wide. The nor- 
thern part is greatly narrowed by the courſe of the bz 
and river, and therefore the mean width may be eſti. 
mated at about twenty-four miles. | 

The ſtate of Delaware is bounded on the caſt by the 
bay and river of the fame name, and by the Atlantic 
occan ; on the ſouth by a line from Fenewick's Iſland, 


in latitude 389 297 30%, drawn weſt till it interſeqs 
what is commonly called the tangent line, dividing it 


from the (tate of Maryland; on the weſt, by the {aid 
tangent line, paſliny northwards up the peninſula, till 
it touch the weſtern part of the territorial circle; and 
thence on the north, by the {aid circle, deſcribed with 


Deity, 
Delawars. 
— ͤ — 

1 
Boundaries 
and extent. 


a radius of twelve miles about the town of New-Caſtle. 


The contents of the ſtate will amount to about 1,200,000 
acres. | | | 


About the year 1497, John Cabot and his ſon Seba- 1 
ſtian, who were Venectiaus, in the ſervice of Henry the and ſettle- 
ſeventh, made a general diſcovery of the American ment. 
coaſt, which lies along the north-eaſt ofthe continent®, * Smit”s 
This was before the diſcoverics of Columbus had ex- hilory of 
tended further than to a few of the Weſt India iſlands, Ne- Fer- 


No ſettlement appears to have been effected here, until 
many years after the voyage of the Cabots. About the 
year 1608, this country was viſited by Henry Hudſon, 


who directed his endeavours to a more particular and 


accurate diſcovery of New-York, New-Jerley, Dela- 
ware-bay, and the adjacent country, 
diſcovery, the Dutch are faid to have purchaſed from 
Judſon any right which he might have acquired to 
the country by the diſcovery, aud immediately ſent a 


eys 


Soon after this 


colony to form a ſettlement, At what time their firſt 


eſtabliſhments began in America 1s not known with 
certainty, Towever, 'tis pretty well aſcertaincd that 
in 1023, they had poſſeſſion on the caſt tide of the bay, 
and erected a fortification, which they called Naſlau, at 
the place now known by the name of Glouceſter, 

lu the year 1627, this country was viſited by a colo- 
ny of Swedes and Finns, under the command of Willi- 
am Uſeling a reſpectable Swediſh merchant. They 
landed, and at firſt ſettled at Cape-Henlopen, which they 


called Paradiſe-pointF. About the year 1631, they built + 14. 


a fort near Wilmington, to which they pave the name of 


Chriſtain, or Chriſtiana. There allo they laid out a 


ſmall town, which was afterwards demoliſhed by the 
Dutch. The ſtate of oppoſition between the two colo. 
nics, for ſome time, required the erection of fortifica- 
tions all through the country. The Swedes built one 
at Cheſter, one upon Tenecum-Iſland, which they cal- 
led New-Gottenburgh, and others at different places, 
The Dutch erected one at New-Caſtic, called Fort Ca- 
ſimir, and ond at Lewis, called Whorckillf, 


ter the arrival of the Swedes they were governed by 
Peter Min»it, under a commiſlſion from the queen of 
Sweden. - Sometime after this, the Swediſh colony was 
committed to the government of John Frintz ; and on 
his being obliged to return home in 1654, his ſon- 
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Carr. | 
vernment under the duke of York, the governors, de- 


DEL 


1-law, John Papgoia, was deputed to the adminiſtra- 


tion, 

In the year 1655, the Datch in this ſettlement were 
conſiderably recruited by the arrival of ſeven veſſels 
from New-Amſterdam, now New-York, having on 
board 6 or 700 men. They immediately diſpoſleſied 
the Swedes of their forts on the river, then under the 
command of Suen-Scutz ; and having obliged them all 
10 ſurrender, on articles of capitalation, they carried 
the officers and principal inhabitants priſoners 'to 
New-York, and from thence to Holland, Thoſe of 
that nation who remained, being without protection or 
aliſtance, were glad to unite with the Dutch and ſub- 
mit to their government. From this time the weſt 


Hide of the Delaware river was occupied by the two co- 


lonies, now grown into one under the Dutch govern- 
ment, until the firſt of October 1664, when it was 


{irrendered on articles of capitulation to Sir Robert 


Carr, for his royal highneſs the duke of York, who 
was afterwards king James the ſecond, Four years af- 
ter this Col, Nichols, governor of New-York, ap- 
pointed a council of 11x perſons to aſſiſt captain Carr in 
the adminiſtration of the government“. 


In the year 1672, the town of New-Caſtle was in- 


corporated by the government of New-York, and was 
to be ſubject to the direction of a bailiff and fix aſſiſt- 
ants +, Aſter the firſt year the four eldeſt were to be 
removed from office, and four others were to be clected. 


The bailitf was preſident of the corporation, and enti- 


tled to a double vote. They had power to try cauſes, 


not exceeding the value of ten pounds, without an ap- 


peal from their juriſdiction, The ofhice of ſcout, who 
had been chief of the council of ſix, was here conyer- 


ted into ſheriff, who had juriſdiction within the corpo- 


ration and along the river, and was annually elected. 
From. this new con{titation, the inhabitants were enti- 
tled to a free trade, without being obliged to make en- 
iry at New-York as had formerly been the practice. 

During the carlier periods of the {citlement of Dela- 
ware wamprum was the principal currency of the coun— 
try. Governor Lovelace of New- Vork, by proclama- 
tion, ordered that four white grains and three black 
ones ſhould circulate for the value of a ſtiver or penny. 
This proclamation was publiſhed at New-York, Alba- 
ny, Long-Iſland, Delaware, and the adjacent countries 
under the government of the Dutch. Large parce!s 
of land had been purchaſed from the Indian proprietors 
by the Dutch, previouſly to the conqueſt by captain 
And after the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh po- 


puty governors, and the different county-courts, grant- 
ed conliderable quantities of land, on the weſt ſide of the 
bay and river, as far northerly as Upland, now called 
Cheſter, reſerving aquit-rent of a buſhel of wheat for e- 
very hundred acres. In this fituation the government 
continued until the commencement of a war between 
the Engliſh and the ſtates general; in which the whole 
country being retaken, became again ſubjected to the 
Dutch, But their poſſeſſion was of ſhort duration: for 
at the termination of the war in 1667, by the treaty of 
Breda, it was agreed, that the New-Netherlands, then 
ſuppoſed to include the Delaware colony, ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the Engliſh in exchange for Surinam, a pro- 
vince of Guiana in South America, This article of 
the treaty was conſidered at the time as a very diſad- 
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vantageous one to the Britiſh government. The value Delaware 
of Surinam was eſtimated much higher than all that 


tract of country, which now includes the ſtates of New- 
York, New-Jeſcy, and Delaware. This was then 
viewed as a principal part of the diſgrace attending the 
peace of Breda, which cloſed a war in which the na- 
tional character of bravery had ſhone ont with luſtre, 
but where the miſconduct of the government was no leſs 
apparent 4. 
From the reſtoration of this country to the Engliſh 
in 1667, until the beginning of Mr Dennis's admini- 
{tration in 1682, the counties of New-Caſtle, Kent, 
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and Suſſex were held as forming an appendape to the 3 bu 
government of New-York; of courſe, the public New. Vork. 


affairs of the colony were conducted nearly as they 
had been previouſly to the capture of the country by 
the Dutch. Sir Edmund Andros now governed the 
duke of York's territory, and exerciſcd juriſdiction 
over all the ſettlements on both fides the Delaware. 
His arbitrary impoſitions began to make his govern- 
ment and his character odious.— The inhabitants re- 


monſtrated againſt his conduct, but there efforts pro- 


ved ineffectual. 

The title of the duke of York to the New-Nether- 
lands depended on a grant from the crown, dated 
the 12th of March, 1663-4. In the duke's ſettle- 
ment of the country, and forming a government under 
his grant, the Delaware colony was included, as it 
was ſuppoſed to be a part of the New-Netherlands. 
This idea ſeems to have originated, and to have been 
continued, in a voluntary deception, or rather from 
views of direct encroachment and uſurpation, The 


very words of the grant are in direct oppolition to ſuch 


an extenſion of claim or juriſdiction, When Mr Penn 


in 1620, petitioned the crown for the grant of Penn- 
ſylvania, in conſideration of large public debts due to 


his father's eſtate, this queſtion naturally preſented 
itſelf, and was fully diſcuſſed, The petition was re- 
ferred to the lords of the committce of foreign plan- 
tations, From the importance of the ſubject, on the 
8th of November 1680, they choſe to ſubmit it to 
the conſide ration of the attorney general of England. 
His report to them, on an examination of the ſubject, 
was, „ that the patents granted to his royal highneſs 
of New-York, was bounded weſtward by the eaſt ſide 
of Delaware Bay.“ 


received a ſtill more formal adjudication, On lord 


Baltimore's oppoſition to Mr Penn's ſettlement under 


his prant, it was brought before a committee of the 
privy- council a ſecond time. And after full argument 
and examination, their lordſhips reported, among o— 
ther things, “ that they did then adjudge the land 
called Delaware to belong to his majeſty.“ 


In the year 1685, this queſtion 


In the ſettlement of the Delaware colony, under paltimore's 
two deeds of feoffment from the duke of York in 1682, claim. 


William Penn became involved in a territorial conteſt 
with lord Baltimore, which eventually became tedious, 
troubleſome, and expenſive to their repreſentatives, 
The diſpute was terminated in 1685, by an order 
c that for rhe avoiding of further differences, the 
tract of land lying between the river and bay of De- 


laware and the eaſtern ſea, on the one ſide, and Che- 


ſapeak bay on the other, be divided in two equal parts, 
by a line from the latitude of Cape Henlopen, io the 


forticth degree of northern latitude ; and that _ 
| Pl 
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half thereof, lying toward the bay of Delaware aud 
the caſtern ſea, be adjudged to belong o his ma- 
jeſty, and that the other half remain tv ihe lord Bal- 
timore, as compriſed within his charter. Tt his ac- 


ciſion was founded on the principle tnat the King was 
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vernment was io compoſe one houſe only. 
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enns 


deceived in his grant; that Delaware colony caine 
within the exception by which the patent was reſtrict- 
ed, as that part of the country was proved to have 
been previoully pollefled and ſettled by the Swedes 
and Dutch. 

Immediately after the contract between William 
Penn and the duke of York, expreſſed in the two 
deeds of feoffment, the former allumed the govern- 
ment of the Delaware colony, and in affairs of legiſ- 
lation, connected it with Pennſylvania, After this 
union of the province and the three lower counties, 
the repreſentatives held their firſt ſeſſion of aflembly 
at Cheſter, on the fourth day of the tenth month, 
1682. They enacted a law confirming the union, and 
delineating the particulars of the plan which was a- 
dopted, By this act, all the benefits and advantages 
before grauted to the province were now extended 
to the colony of Delaware. They were from that 
time to be conſidered as the ſame people, and ſubject 
to the ſame laws}. The freemen both of the pro- 
vince and of Delaware were ſummoned to attend this 


aſſembly i per/or + but they choſe to elect twelve 


members in each county, amounting in ali to ſeventy- 
two, the preciſe number which by the frame of go- 
ihe 1c- 
preſentatives were accompauicd with petitions to the 
governor importing, “that the fewnels of the peo- 
ple, their inability in eſtate, and unſkilſulneſs in go- 
vernment, would not permit them to ſerve in ſo large 
a council and aſſembly; and therefore it wes their de- 
fire that the twelve now returned from each couuty, 
might ſerve both for provincial council and general 
aſſembly, with the fame powers and privileges, which 
by the charter were granted to the Whole.“ 

The members were accordingly diſtributed into two 
houſes; three out of each county made a council, con- 


ſiting of eighteen, and the remaining part formed an 


aſſembly of fifty-four. = 
In the ſettlement of this country under the governs 


ment of Mr Penn, the lands were purchaſed, and not 
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torcibly taken from the natives; with whom it was 
obſcrvable that every new purchaſe conſiderably en- 
hanced their eſtimation of the land, But the practice 
of contracting with the natives of America, for the 
lands on which ſettlements were made, is by no means 
peculiar to Mr Penn. Previouſly to his coming into 
Delaware the Dutch had adopted a ſimilar practice; 
and large purchaſes had been made from the Indians, 
in different parts of America, and particularly in Maſ- 
ſachuſetts/ * 

Daring the time of William Penn's reſidence in his 
own province, the adminiſtration of the government 
was conducted ſafely aud happily. There were no 


important altercations between the council and the aſ- 


ſembly, or between either of them and the proprieta- 
ry. But as the diſpute between him and lord Balti- 
more recalled him to England, in leſs than three 
years after his arrival in the province, it ſoon loſt the 
benefit of his perſonal aſſiſtance, and the repoſe of go- 
vernment was of ſhort duration. 
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diſpleaſure. 


D E L 

On Mr Penn's leaving the province, we find diſor- 
ders ariling in every department of government. A 
certain Mr Moore, a chief in the proprictary's admi- 
niſtration, was impeached by the afſembly before the 
Provincial council, He was repreſented, in an ad- 
reis to Mr Penn, as * an aſpiring and corrupt mini- 
{tcr of Hate.“ Mr John White, a repreſentative from 
Uclaware, who had ſigned the addrets as ſpeaker, was 
ſoon arreſted and commited to priſon, and by a varie- 
ty of arttices, the granting a habeas corpus was eva- 
ded*, There being no ſteady hand to hold the balance 
between the council and the aflembly, they ſoon fell 
into controverſy, in the conſtruction of their reſpect= 
ive powers and privileges; —and there had like to have 
been a very ſerious conteſt between the aſlembly and 
their ablent proprietary, on his requiring from them 
a diſſolution of their frame of government, At the 
time of Mr Penn's departure, he had committed the 
adminiſtration of the government ts five commillioners 
of ſtate, taken out of the provincial council, who were 
to preſide in his place. Soon diſguſted with their dif. 
putes, and with the mode of conducting buſineſs in his 


abſence, the proprietor removed the tive commiſhon- 


ers from authority, and appointed tor his deputy John 
Blackwell, an officer trained under Cromwell, and 
completely verſed in the arts of intrigue. He com- 
menced his adminiſtration in December 1688, by a 
diſplay of unauthoriſed powers, and by endeayouring 
to ſow diſcord among the pcopleÞ. 

Misfortuncs now ſeemed to croud on Mr 
his own government and in England, 
months atter his arrival, the death of Charles brought 
James II. to the throne ; a prince to whom he had been 
particularly known and particularly attached by ob- 


Penn, in 


ligations it not by principles. A variety of circumſtan- 


ces induced pointed ſuſpicions againſt the proprietor, 
His taking lodgings in the neighbourhood ot the court, 
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at Kenſington ; his aiding the King's outrageous attack 


on Magdalen college; at this critical period, his w1i- 
ting a book on liberty of conſcience, and vindicating 
the duke of Buckingham—all theſe circumflances con. 
ſpired in forming the general prejudice againſt Lim 
as a court inflrument , After the abdieation of James, 
both the province and its proprietor fell under the royal 
Their laws had not been preſented for 
approbation, and the new kingand queen had not been 
proclaimed in the province for a long time after their 
acceilion; but the adminiitration of the government was 
continued in the name of the exiled monarch. At what 
time the altcration took place is not aſcertained ; but 
in the year 1692, the government was aſſumed by the 
crown ; and col. Fletcher, governor of New-York, 
adminiſtered both provincesh. In conſequence of theſe 
ſuſpicions, Mr Penn not only loſt his government for a 
time, but was ſeveral times publicly accuſed and pro- 
ſecuted ; and at length, to avoid the effects of the gene- 
ral unfavourable impreſſions, he was obliged to conceal 
himſelf for ſeveral years, In the latter end of the 
year 1693, ona hearing before the king and council, 
he was acquitted, and his government reſtored, Af— 
ter the proprictor's reſtoration, William Markham vas 
appointed licutenant-governor ; and in the time of his 
adminiſtration, in 1696, another frame of government 
was propoſed and adopted. This continued to be the 
conſtitution of Pennſylvania and Delaware, during the 
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next charter was accepted by the province, in October 
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1701, it was totally rejected by the members of the 
three lower counties; and immediately a breach enſu- 
cd, which eventually terminated in an eutire ſcpara- 
tion“. | 
This diſunion does not appear to have been the effect 
of unreaſonable caprice, By the new charter which 
was offered to their conſideration, the principles of the 
firlt conſtitution were clicritially mutilated, The pco- 
ple had no longer the election of the council; they were 
to be nominated by the governor, and were to ſerve on 
his terms. Inſtcad of having but three voices in ſcven- 


ty-two, he was left ſingle in the executive, and at li- 


berty to reſtrain the legiſlative by refuſing his aſſent 
to their bills whenever he thought fit. There were 
other articles, in the changing of wich the people were 
advantaged. But whatever might have been the cauſe 
of this ſeparation, it is certain by this act the Dela- 
ware colony avoided a great degree of altercation and 
political diſorder. 

For a great number of years after the ſeparation, che 
political repoſc of the lower counties remained nearly 
undiſturbed, At laſt, the conteſts between the two pro- 
prietarics revived. After this couteſt had continued for 
half a century, and when the claimants were exhauſt - 
ed with expence, anxicty and trouble; on the tenth of 
May 1732, for the purpoſe of adjuſting all differences, 
they entered into articles of agreement, alcertaining 
the mode of ſettlement, and appointing commiſſioners to 
complete the contract. Thole articles made a particu— 
lar proviſion for adjuſting the controverſy, by drawing 
part of a circle about the town of New-Caſtle, and a 
line to aſcertain the boundaries between Maryland and 
the Delaware colony, 


From ſeveral other circumſtances, as well as de- 


lays on the part of the Maryland proprietor, the ex- 
ecution'of thoſe articles and the decree thereon, were 
poſtponed until they were ſuperſeded by another agree- 
ment between Frederic lord Baltimore, fon and heir of 
Charles lord Baltimore, and the proprictarics of Penn- 
ſylvania, which was made on the 4th of July, 1760, 
and was likewiſc confirmed by decree on the 6th of 
March, 1752. Thoſe articles and decrees were im- 
mediately put in execution. The commultoners ap— 
pointed and authorized by the reſpective proprictors, 
{ſurveyed the ſeveral lines, as mentioned and deſcribed 
in the apreement, deſignated thoſe lincs by vilible ſtones, 
pillars, and other landinarks, and made a return there- 
of under their hands and ſcals, with an exact plan or 
map of their work annexed, But from ſeveral cauſes, 
there never was a complete change of juriſdiction until 
the publication of Mr Penn's proclamation for that pur- 
poſe, on the 2th of April 1775. This was finally car- 
ricd into operation, the laws extended, and the boun- 
daries of the counties and hundreds ettabliſned, by an 
act of the Delaware lepiflature, paſſed the 2d of Sep- 
ember 1775. | | 

The ſeparation from Pennſylvania, which has alrea- 
dy been remarked, appears to have had a happy effect 
on the tranquillity of Delaware. It was involved in 
few political diſtathances of importance, except the 
wars which it was obliged to participate from its con— 
neftion with Great Britain. In the war Which coin- 
men-ed in 1755, the cxertions of the colonies were 
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whole time of their union in legiſlation. For when the 


When it was to attract the attention of the world. 
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excited in proportion to their reſpective degrees of pa- Delaware 
In this proportion, the Delaware 


triotiſm and wealth. 


colony was inferior io none of them in furniſhing the 
neceliary ſupplies of every kind. Major Wells was 
placed at the head of the military of this colony, and 
marched to the ſeat of war, in the weſtern country, a 
large number of able-bodied, brave, and well diſciplined 
troops. 

In the year 1762, the expenditures and ſupplies of 
Delaware had far exceeded its regular proportion with 
the other provinces, and at that time the agent for the 
colony in England, received from the lords of the 
treaſury, in conſequence of a parliamentary grant, 
nearly four thouſand pounds ſterling, as a partial re- 
imburſcment of thoſe expences, This wes a a ſum 
much larger, according to the abovementioned propor- 
tion, than was granted to any of the other provinces. 

Long before the ſettlement of the territorial conteſt 
between the two proprietors, ſo intereſting to the De- 
J4ware counties, the diſpute between Britain and Ame- 
rica had commenced, and was haſtening to a ſtate 
This 
{mall diſtrict from the firſt moment of oppoling Britiſh 
uſurpation, had felt and diſcovered a patriotic ardor 
equally with molt of the colonies. So carly as October 
1765, repreſentatives were deputed from Delaware to 
attend the firſt congreſs, which was held at New-York, 


for the purpoſe of obtaining a repeal of ſome of the 


moſt obnoxious Britiſh ſtatutes. Caeſar Rodney and 
Thomas M#Kean, eſquires, were the delegates who 
attended on the part of the Delaware countics, In the 
year 1773, the meaſures of Britain excited more than 
common attention, The legiſlature conſidered the cri- 
ſis a very intereſting one. They chereſorc “ reſolved 
that a ſtanding committee of correſpondence and en- 
quiry be appointed, to conſiſt of five members, whoſe 
buſineſs it ſhall be to obtain the moſt early and authen- 
tic intelligence of all ſuch acts and reſolutions of the 
Britiſh parliament, or proceedings of adminiſtration, 
as may relate to, or affect the Britiſh colonies in Ame- 
rica; and to Keep up a correſpondence and communi— 
cation with our filter colonics, reſpecting theſe impor- 
tant conſiderations.“ Nor were thoſe acts of patriot- 
iſm and public ſpirit confined to lepillative reſolves : 
When the town of Boſton, by the operation of the 
port-bill, was reduced to great diſtreſs, ſupplies from 
different parts of the colony, were voluntarily colled- 
cd and forwarded for their relief. | 
During the ſubſequent periods of the war, there 
was no relaxation in the ſpirit and exertions of this 
ſtate. Their ſupplies. of every kind requitiie to the 
public ſervice, atteſted their attachment to the com- 
mon cauſe; and the Delaware regiment was notori- 
ouſly one of the fineſt and moſt efficient in the con- 
tinental army. In the ſpring of 1776, it marched to 
Join the American troops near New-York ; being then 
commanded by col. John Hailet, an officer much diſ- 
tinguiſhed for all the talents that can diſplay a great 
civil and military character, He continued in the 
command of his regiment, and ſerving with unuſual 
applauſe, until the enſuing winter, when at the bat- 
tle of Princeton, his lamented death added one more 
victim to the great cauſe which he lo cordially advoca- 
ted. From this place his remains were conveyed to 
Philadelphia, and honorably interred ; and ſome time 
Te afterwards, 
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Delaware: aſcerwards, the general aſſembly of the Delaware ſtate, 
w—— cc remembexing- his virtues as a man, his- merits as a 


citizen, and his ſervices as a ſoldier, cauſed: a monu- 
mental ſtone to be placed near his grave. 

Through the remaining campaigns, the Delaware 
Troops preſerved their uniform tenor of brave maꝑna- 
nimous conduct. In the ſouthern ſtates their charac- 
ter for military proweſs was much diſtinguiſhed. The 
commendation of them and the intrepid Kirkwood, by 


general Green, was ſingularly honourable. During 


the continuance of the war the diſtreſſes of Delaware, 
from various ſources, were very deſtructive to both in- 
dividual and general proſperity, The upper diſtrict 
of the ſtate ſuſtained for a long time the ravages and 
deſolations of the Britiſn army. And after both ar- 
mies advanced into Pennſylvania, the bay and river be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of the enemy, the armed veſſels be- 
longing to the Britiſh and the refugees, carried on a 
deſtructive. predatory. war on the coaſt, intercepting 
veſſels, annoying the trade, burning houſes, and kid- 
napping the citizens of Delaware, "Thoſe cauſes effec- 
tually arreſted the progreſs of improvement in every 
different direction. The academies of Neu- Ar and 
Wilmington had become celebrated through the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, and had intereſted and ſecured very ex- 
tenſive patronage, But the ſciences were compelled 
to give place tothe ravages of war. The approaches of 
the two armies diſperſed their ſtudents, and the depre- 
ciation of the continental currency demoliſhed their 
funds. Since the peace, learning appears to revive and 
flouriſh, as if confident of the aid and ſupport of a per- 
manent efficient poyernment, 5 
Juſt before the commencement of the war, a work 


ol conſiderable importance was begun at Lewes, in the 
ſouthern diviſion of the ſtate, viz. the erection of a 


bridge and cauſeway, from the town, over the creek 
and marſh to the oppolite cape, This was an expen- 
five and difficult undertaking. . It was juſt finithed 
when the Britiſh ſhips firſt came into the road off 
Lewes; when, in order to prevent too caſy a commu— 
nication, they were obliged partially to remove it, 
and afterwards fo to neglect it, as that it was, before 
the conciulton of the war, nearly demoliſhed. - With- 
in a year or two paſt they have began to crect another 
bridge, nearly on the ſame plan, but entirely ou a new 
foundation. It was began, carried on, and is now fi- 
niſhed, ſolely at the expence of individuals. It extends 
about a quarter of a mile from the town to the beach 
over a wide creek and marſh, The inbabitants are 
well compenſated for their trouble and expence, by the 
facility of communication between the town and cape. 
The advantages attending it are too obvious and nume- 
rous 10 mention. While we are at this place it may 
be proper to obſerve, that the ſituation of the town and 
creek of Lewes muſt, at ſome future time, make. them 
conſiderably important. Placed at the entrance of a 
bay, which 1s crowded with veſſels from all the com- 
mercial world, and which is frequently cloſed with ice 
nearly through the winter ſeaſon, neceſhty ſceins 10 
require, and nature ſeems to ſuggeſt, the forming this 
port into a harbour for ſhipping. Nothing has preven- 
ted this heretofore but the deficiency of water in the 
in the creek. This want could be cheaply and caſily 


fupplied by a ſmall canal, ſo as to afford a patlape for the 
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waters of Rehoboth into Lewes-creek, Which would Delaware. 


enſure an adequate ſupply. 9 
Sinee the war, the light-houſe, near the town of 
Lewes, which had been burnt in the year 1777, has 
been completely and handſomely repaired. This is a 
fine ſtone ſtructure, about eight ſtories high; the an- 
nual expence of which is eſtimated at about 650 
pounds. | | 10 
The ſtate of Delaware is divided into three counties, Civil divi- 
called New-Caſtle, Kent, and Suſſex; and thoſe again ſions. 
are ſubdivided into hundreds, The chief towns are 
New - Caſtle in the county of New-Caſtle, Dover in the 
county of Kent, and Lewes in the county of Suſſex, 7 
_ Previouſly to the late revolution, this diſtrict of Conftitu- 
country was denominated the the three lower counties tiou. 
on Delaware, Its former connection with Pennſyl- 
vania has been ſufficiently remarked. In September 
1776, the preſent conſtitution was eſtabliſhed by a 
convention of repreſentatives, choſen for that ex, 
preſs purpoſe ; and at that time it aſſumed the name 
of the Delaware State. The legiſlature is formed 
of two diſtinct branches, which together are called 
the general 3 of Delaware. One of the 
branches of the legiſlature is called the houſe of 
2 ; and conſiſts of ſcven repreſentatives, cho- 
en for each county annually, who are to be free- 
holders of the county for which they are choſen. 
The other branch is called the council; and conſiſts 
of nine members, three for each county, who are to 
be freeholders of the county for which they are 
choſen, and muſt be upwards of twenty-five years of 
age. A rotation of counſcllors is eſtabliſhed, by diſ- 
placing one member for each county in every year, 
whereby they remain in truſt for three years. All 
money-bills muſt originate in the houſe of aſſembly ; 
but they may be altered, amended, or rejected by the 
legiſlative council. | 
A preſident is choſen by the joint ballot of both 
houſes, and continues in office three years, and un- 
til the fitting; of the next general aflembly. After 
this he is ineligible for the three next ſucceeding 
years. In cafe of the death, abſence, or inability 
of the pre ſident, the ſpeaker of the legiſlative coun- 
cil is vice-preſident for the time; and in his ab- 
ſence, the powers of the preſident devolve upon the 
ſpeaker of the aſſembly. A privy council, conſiſtin 
of four members, two clected by cach houſe of the 
general aſſembly, is conſtituted to aſſiſt the preſident 


in the adminiſtration of the government. 


The three juſtices of the ſupreme court, a judge 
of admiralty, and four juſtices of the common pleas 
and orphans courts, are appointed by the joint ballot 
of the preſident and general aſſembly, and commiſ- 
tioned by the pretident, and are to hold their offices + 
during good behaviour. The preſident and privy ' 
council appoint the ſecretary, the attorney-general, 
regiſters for the probate of wills, regiſters in chan- 


cery, prothonotaries of the common plcas, clerks of 


the orphans courts, and clerks of the peace, who 
hold their offices for five years, naleſs ſooner re- 
moved for mal-condutt. The houſe of aſſembly 
names twenty-four perſons in each county for, juſti- 
ces of the peace, from which number the preſident 
and his council commiſſion twelve, who ſerve for 
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Delaware. ſeven years, unleſs ſooner diſmiſſed for mal - adminiſtra- 
—— tion. The members of the legiſlative and privy coun- 
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cils, are juſtices of the peace for the whole ſtate, 

The juſtices of the common pleas have the power of 
holding inferior courts of chancery. 

The clerks of the ſupreme court are appointed by the 
chief juſtice, and the recorders of deeds, by the juſti- 
ces of common pleas—to hold their reſpective ap- 


pointments for five years, if they behave themſelves 


well, The gen:ral aſſembly appoints the generals 
and ficld-officers, aud all other officers in the army or 
navy of this ſtate. 

The court of appeals conſiſts of ſeven perſons, the pre- 
ſident, who is a member, and preſides by virtue of, his 


office, and ſix others; three tobe choſen 2 the legiſla- 
tive council, and three by the houſe of aſſe 
r 


mbly. This 
court receives appeals from the ſupreme court in all 
matters of law and equity. The judges continue in 


office during good behaviour, 


The juſtices of the ſeveral courts, the members of 
the privy council, the ſecretary, the truſtees of the 
loan-office, prothonotaries of the common pleas, and 
all perſons concerned in army or navy contracts, are 


ineligible to either branch of the legiſlature, Every 
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member before taking his ſeat, and all officers before 
they enter on the execution of their offices, muſt take 
the oath of allegiance, and ſubſcribe a religious teſt, de- 
claring their belief in God the Father, in Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the Holy Ghoſt, and in the inſpiration of the ſcrip- 
tures. 

The houſe of aſſembly have the power of impeach- 
ing delinquent officers of government; ſuch impeach- 


ment to be proſecuted by the attorney-general, or ſuch 


perſon as the houſe of aſſembly ſhall appoint before the 


legiſlative council. The puniſhment may extend to 


temporary or perpetual diſability to hold offices under 
government, or to ſuch other penaltics as the law 
ſhall direct. | 
The common law of England, as well as ſo much 
of ſtatute law, as was adopted in practice in this ſtate 
previous to the revolution, ſtil] remain in force, un- 
leſs altered by particular acts of the legiſlature, —No 
religion is eſtabliſhed in this ſtate in preference to an- 
ther; and no clergyman or preacher of the goſpel 


of any denomination is capable of holding any civil 


office in this ſtate, or of being a member of either 
branch of the legiſlature, while they continue in the 
exerciſe of the paſtoral function. 

This is a comprehenſive abſtract of the preſent con- 
ſtirution of Delaware. It has for ſeveral years been 
conſidered by the citizens of that ſtate as eſſentially 
defective. In the adminiſtration of it they have ſuſ- 
tained many inconveniences, Which have greatly di- 
miniſhed the happineſs of the people and the reputa- 
tion of the government. From this cauſe, there has 
ariſen a very general wiſh to alter or amend the con- 
ſtitution. An election of deputics in convention for 
this purpoſe has already taken place. 

The ſtate of Delaware, excepting the upper parts 
of the county of New-Caltle, is, in general, extremely 
level and low, Large quantities of ſtagnant water, at 
particular ſeaſons of the year, overſpreading a great 
proporiion of the land, render it equally unfit for the 
purpoſes of agriculture, and injurious to the health of 
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The caſtern ſide of the ſtate is indented with a Delaware 
large number of creeks or ſmall rivers, which gene 


rally have a ſhort courſe, ſlimy and oozy banks, nu- 


merous ſhoals, are ſkirted with very extenſive marſhes, 
and empty into the river and bay of Delaware. The 
ſouthern and weſtern ſides give origin to the head 
waters of Pocomoke, Wicomico, Nanticoke, Choptank, 
Cheſter, Saſſafras, and Bohemia rivers, all of which 
fall into the bay of Cheſapeak. | 
The ſpine, or higheſt ridge of the peninſula runs 
through the ſtate of Delaware, inclined to the caſtern 
or Delaware ſide, It is deſignated in Suſſex, Kent, and 
part of New-Caſtle county, by a remarkable chain of 
ſwamps, from which the waters deſcend on each ide, 
paſſing on the eaſt to the Delaware, and on the 
weſt to the Cheſapeak. Many of the ſhrubs and 
plants, growing in theſe ſwamps, are ſimilar to thaſe 
found on the higheſt mountains, 
The ſoil along the Delaware, and for about eight or 
ten miles into the interior country, is commonly a rich 
and fertile clay, producing large timber, and well 
adapted to the various purpoſes of agriculture ; thence 
to the aboyementioned ſwamps it is chiefly light, 
ſandy, and of inferior quality. 5 
A queſtion, concerning the origin of the flat and 
low lands of this and the neighbouring ſtates, has been 
the ſubject of much curious ſpeculation. The whole 
Peninſula, lying between the bays of Delaware and 
Cheſapeak, as well as a large tract of the adjacent 
country, has many appearances of made ground. To 
enumerate theſe, or to adduce the reaſonings in ſup- 
port of ſuch opinion, would far exceed our neceſſaryili- 
mits. But admitting the fact, it ſtill remains difficult 


to account for the preciſe manner in which this vaſt 


tract of land has been acquired, from the ocean. It has 
been conjectured, with ſome degree of probability, 
that it may have been formed by earth, waſhed down 
from the high grounds and mountains lying weſt- 
ward, aided, in a ſmall degree, by the accumula. 
tion of foil from the decay of vegetable ſubſtances. 
This conjecture receives much confirmation from the 
aſpect of a large extent the of country eaſtward of the 
great range of Alleghany mountains. The features 
of violence and confuſion are deeply impreſſed on the 
ſurface of this fratt. The irregularity of the ſtrata 
of ſtones, earths and minerals ; the poſition of the 
layers of lime-ſtone, almoſt univerſally vertical, in- 
ſtead of horizontal ; all theſe are the veſtiges of the 
operation of a power which muſt have convulſed 
the earth to its centre. On the contrary, when 
we take our view from the weſtern ridge of thoſe 
mountains we ſeem to ſurvey-a vaſt extended plain; 
all the various ſtrata of ſtone appear to have lain undiſ- 
turbed in the ſituation in which they were originally 
formed. The layers of ſand, clay, and coal arc near- 
ly horizontal. | | 
It is well known that ſeveral of the largeſt rivers, 
in the middle ſtates, viz, the Hudſon, the Delaware 
and the Patowmac, with ſome others of inferior 
ſize, in their courſe to the ocean, make their way 
through the ridges of high mountains. The clefts, 
through which theſe majeſtic currents roll, diſcover 
every appearance of violence and diſrupture. The 
broken ragged faces of the mountains, on each ſide of 
the reſpective rivers ; the tremendous rocks, which 
over- 
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a a vaſt lake of water; that continuing from time to 
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overhang the paſſage, and conſtantly ſeem ready to 
fall for want of ſupport; the obſtruction of the beds 
of the rivers, for ſeveral miles below, by rocks and 
looſe ſtones ; all theſe things, taken together, ſeem 
to be ſo many traces of a war of the elements, and the 
ravages of a power which nothing could oppoſe. 


It has been ſuppoſed, that, in the extended plain 


behind theſe mountains, there was formerly collected 


time to riſe higher, it at length broke over, and tore 
the mountain down from its ſummit to its baſe. 

The torrent, thus breaking forth, muſt have pro- 
duced a convulſion more awful than we can imagine, 
and fully adequate to all the effects we behold. The 
quantity of rocks, ſtones, ſand, clay and mud, thus ſet 


in motion by ſuch an immenſe pewer, was probably 


ſufficient to give a new face to the lower country, No- 
thing but the reſtoration of equilibrium, between theſe 
oceans of freſh and ſalt water, could have abated the 
fury of the torrent, or diminiſhed the overwhelm- 
ing drift of earth and ſand upon the low lands. 

The nature of the ſoil, from the feet of the moun- 
tains to the ſea-ſhores, exactly correſponds with this 
opinion of its formation, The lower country ſeems 


to be made up of a variety of light ſubſtances, waſhed 


from higher grounds by torrents and floods, and af- 
terwards depoſited when thoſe waters became ſtag- 
nant. Gradations of ſoil are eaſily obſervable from 
the mountains to the ſea. Near the mountains we 


find rocks of large dimenſions; theſe are ſucceeded 


by others of ſmaller ſize; then the ſoil becomes ſtony, 
afterwards gravelly, and, laſt of all, we meet a 
light clay, ſand and mud. Throughout the whole ex- 
tent of country we can readily remark, that the de- 


_ poſition ſeems regularly to have taken place in the or- 
der of the reſpective ſpecific gravities of theſe earthy 
bodies. | 


From the foregoing deſcription of the low and level 


ſoil of a great part of the ſtate of Delaware, it follows that 


it muſt be a ſickly country. The diſeaſes ariſing from 


the nature of the ſoil, chiefly prevail during the ſum- 
mer and autumn, and conſiſt of intermittent and remit- 
tent fevers, and diſorders of the ſtomach and bowels. 
They generally commence at the beginning of July, 
ſooner or later, according to the degree and duration 


of the heats, and courſe of the winds; and commonly 


continue till the froſts and plentiful rains of the month 


of October. I | | 

| Theſe diſeaſes fall, with peculiar violence, on 
ſtrangers and infants, Happily for the human ſyſtem 
it poſſeſſes a wonderful faculty of accommodation, and 
ſpeedily acquires the power of reſiſting the moſt nox- 
ious cauſes. This ſeaſoning, according to circumſtan- 
ces, is more or leſs ſevere, and occupies a longer or 


| ſhorter time. 


It has been commonly ſuppoſed, that this wide- 
ly ſpreading epidemic originates from the combi- 
nation of heat and moiſture in producing an extenſive 
putrefaction of thoſe animal and vegetable ſub- 


ſtances which overſpread ſo large a proportion of 


the ſurface of a fenny country, The want of briſk 
ventilation, and a deficiency of the ſources of pure air, 
inſeparable evils of a level and low country, may alſo 
be enumerated among the cauſes of theſe diſeaſes, It 
muſt, however, be eonfeſſed, that this ſource of diſeaſe, 
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though extremely intereſting to the ſcience and prac- Delaware, 
tice of medicine, has never been inveſtigated with the 


diligence it deſerves ; and that many important deſi- 
derata might ſtill be enumerated. To 

The character of inſalubrity belongs not to the whole 
ſtate of Delaware. The high grounds, in the upper 
parts of New-Caſtle county, are as much diſtinguiſhed 
by the purity of their air as by the charms of their 
extenſive and delightful proſpects., Wilmington, and 
its beautiful environs, has long been celebrated for 
health, and much reſorted to by invalids from the 
lower and more ſickly parts of the ſtate. Many of 
the other diſtricts of the county of New-Caſtle, and 
indeed a large proportion of the whole county, muſt be 
conſidered rather as healthful than otherwile. 

Kent and Suſſex are much more unhealthy, Theſe 
two counties form one extended plain, abound in low 
and ſwampy grounds, and, with reſpett to their inte- 
rior parts, are deprived of almoſt all the beſt ſources 
of pure air. But aſylums of health are by no means 
wanting in theſe counties; and we may, with great 
propriety, apply to them an obſervation which has 
been made with reſpect even to ſome of the moſt un- 
wholeſome countries in the world, viz. that healthy 
ſpots are interſperſed over a great portion of them, and 
probably might be ſelected in larger number, and 
greater perfection, if proper attention were beſtowed 


on the ſubject. 


The weſtern parts of the ſtate bordering on Mary- 
land, where extenſive foreſts and uncleared ſwamps 
occupy a conſiderable extent of the country, excluding 
the ſan's acceſs io the ſtagnant waters, and abſorbing 
OE exhalations, enjoy a ſituation comparatively 

calthy. 1 a 
On the other hand, places ſituated on the river and 
bay, enjoying a free expoſure to the briſk and ſalutary 


| breezes from the ocean, poſſeſs advantages of health, 


and purity of air, which are univerſally obſerved aud 
acknowledged. In conſequence of this, during the 
ſickly ſeaſon, the ſhores of the bay and river are much 
frequented by invalids for the recovery of health, and 
by the healthy for the preventionof diſcaſe. Here is 4 
convenient pleaſant retreat from noxious air, to which al- 
moſt every individual, if ſituated in the moſt ſickly parts 
of the ſtate, can eaſily have acceſs, Perhaps a more per- 
fect refuge from diſeaſe might be obtained by ſailing 
out on the bay, but for common purpoſes the ſhores 
are ſufficient. No inſtances can be produced of places 
permanently unwholeſome which have a free open» 
ing to the river or bay. . 
The intermediate ſpace, therefore, between the fo- 
reſts on the one ſide, and the ſhores of the bay or river, 
to a ſmall diſtance into the country, on the other, con- 
ſtitures that tract in which the ſummer and autumnal 


diſeaſes are chiefly prevalent and fatal. 


Theſe diſorders have bcen obſerved, in many diſtricts, 
for ſeveral years paſt, maniteſtly to increaſe with the 
disforeſting of the country ; and to be as remarkably 
diminiſhed in others, by more extended openings, by 
draining ſtagnant waters, and by an improved ſtate of 
agriculture. And we may ſafely venture to predict, 


that, when the high ſtate of cultivation of this country 
ſhall have taken place, te which the fertility and other 
advantages of the ſoil ſtrongly ſolicit the huſbandman ; 
when the ſources of morbid exhalations ſhall have been 


better 
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Delaware, better aſcertained, and the means of correQing them 
——— more accurately underſtood and generally diffuſed ; the 


ſtate of Delaware will be as mach diſtingniſhed for 11s 
purity of air and progreſſive populouſneſs, as for its 
wealth and advantages of ſituation. | 

Delaware is chiefly an agricultural ſtate. It includes 
a very fertile tract of country; and ſcarcely any part 
of the union can be ſelected more adapied to the ditter- 


ent purpoſes of agriculture, or in which a greater va- - 


ricty of the moſt uſctul productions can be fo conveni- 
ently and plentifully reared. 
The general aſpect of the country is extremely fa- 


vourable to the proceſſes of tillage. Excepting ſome of 


the upper parts of the county of New-Caltle, the ſur- 
face ot the ſtate is very little broken or irregular, The 
heights of Chriſtiana are lofty and commanding ; ſome 
of the hills of Brandywine arc rough and ſtony ; but 
delcending from theſe, and a ſew others, the lower 
count try is ſo little diverſified as almoſt to form one ex- 
ended plain, Fi | 
In the county of New-Caſtle, the foil conſiſts of a 
ſtrong clay; in Kent, there is a conſiderable admixture 
of ſand; and in Suſlex, the quantity of ſand altogether 
predominates, adn 
Wheat is the ſtaple of this ſtate. It grows here, 
and in the greateſt part of the peninſula between the 
two bays, in ſuch perfection as not only to be particu- 
larly ſought by the manufacturers of flour throughout 
the unjon, but alſo to be diſtinguiſhed and preferred, 
for its ſuperior qualities, in foreign markets, This 
wheat poſſeſſes an uncommon ſoftneſs and whiteneſs, 
very favourable to the manuſaqure'of ſuperfine flour, 
and in this reſpect, far exceeds the hary and flinty grain 
raiſed in general on the high lands. | 
Beſides wheat, this ſtate generally produces plenti- 
ſul crops of indian corn, barley, rye, oats, flax, buck- 
wheat, and potatoes. It abounds in natural and artifi- 
cial meadows, containing a large varicty of graſſes. 
Hemp, cotton, and ſilk, if properly attended to, doubt- 
leſs would floariſh very well. 5 
The agricultural conveniences of the ſtate are much 


enhanced by its vicinity to excellent markets for all 


its productions, and the facility of obtaining water-car- 
riage within a ſhort diſtance from every farm. 


There is no part of America, perhaps no part of the 


known world, where the manufacture of flour is car- 
ried to a higher degree of perfection. Beſides nume- 
rous mills of excellent conſtruction all over the ſtate, 


the celebrated collection of mills at Brandywine de- 


ſerves particular notice. Here are to be ſeen, in one 
view, thirteen mills, with double that number of pairs 
of ſtones, all of ſuperior dimenſions and conſtruction, 
capable of grinding between two and three thouſand 
buſhels of wheat per diem. | | 

The county of Suſſex, beſides producing a conſidera- 
ble quantity of grain, particularly of indian corn, poſ- 
ſeſſes excellent prazing lands. This county alſo ex- 
ports very large quantities of lumber, obtained chiefly 
trom an extenſive ſwamp, called the Indian River, or 
Cypreſs Swamp, lying partly within this ſtate, and 
patty in the fate of Maryland. This moraſs extends 
ſix miles from caſt to welt, and nearly twelve from 
north to ſouth, including an arca of nearly fifty thou- 
ſand acres of land. The whole of this ſwamp is a high 
and level baſon, very wet, though undoubtedly the high- 


theſe ſeaſons, is fair for veſſels to put to ſca, 
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eſt land betwixt the ſea and the bay, whence the Po- Delaware. 
comoke deſcends on one ſide, and Indian River and St. 


Martin's on the other, | 

Among the plants, ſhrubs, trees, quadrupeds, birds, 
and reptiles of this vaſt ſwamp, might probably be ob- 
ſerved a thouſand curioſities, very intereſting to the 
philoſophic enquirer. Its receſſes have never yet been 
explorcd with the accurate views of botany and natu- 
ral hiſtory, The vegetables to be found in it, almoſt 
univerſally poſſeſs ſtrong ſenſible qualities; they are 
chiefly reſinous, aromatic, or bitter. It is extremely 
probable, that many valuable medicinal ſubſtances, de- 
ſerving e and experiment, lie concealed a- 
midſt theſe wilds, Wild animals, in conſiderable num- 
ber and variety, find ſnelter in this ſwamp; among 
theſe may be reckoned bears, wolves, foxes, wild cats, 
and many other kinds. The birds of prey are obſerved 
to be here very numerous, and of prodigious ſize, 

In the county of Suſſex, among the branches of Nan- 
ticoke River, large quantities of bog-orc of iron are to 
be found. I nis ore was worked to conſiderable extent, 
prior to the late revolution; it was thought to be of 


good quality, and peculiarly adapted to the purpoſes of 


caſtings, The works have chiefly fallen into decay. 

According to the cenſus lately taken, by order ot the 
United Statcs, the inhabitants of the ſtate of Delaware 
were found to amount to near ſixty thouſand, 

In this ſtate we find a variety of religious denomina- 
tions, Of the Preſbyterian communion, there are 24 
churches—of the Epiſcopal, 14—of the ſociety called 
Quakers, 6-—of the Baptiſts, 4—of the Methodiſts, 
a conſiderable number, eſpecially in the two lower 
counties of Kent and Suſſex, the number of churches 
not exactly aſcertained. 

DELAWARE, a bay and river of the United States, 


which flows chiefly between Delaware and Pennſyl- 


vania on the weſt, and New- Jerſey, with ſome part of 
New-York, on the eaſt. It riſes in lake Uſtayantho, 


not far from Albany, in the ſtate of New-York. From 


its ſource it takes a ſouth-weſt direction, until it paſſes 
into the ſtate of Pennſylvania, in latitude 42%. Thence 
it proceeds ſouthwardly, dividing New-York from 


Pennſylvania, until it ſtrikes the northweſt corner of 


New- Jerſcy in latitude 419 24%. Thence it continues 
its courſe through New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania, and De- 
laware, until it paſſes into the occan between Cape- 


 Henlopen and Cape- May, 


The width of the bay, between the two Capes, is 
ſomething more than twenty miles; at the entrance 
of the river, about four or five miles ; and from Phila- 
delphia to the oppoſite ſhore of the Jerſey, is about 
one mile, —Reedy-Iſland, near the mouth of the river, 
is the rendezyous of outward bound ſhips in autumn 


and ſpring, while waiting for a favourable wind. The 


courſe from this to the ſea is about ſouth-ſonth-eaſt 
ſo that a north-weſt wind, which generally prevails at 
| The na- 
vigation of this bay, in common ſeaſons, is eaſy and 
fate, if conducted by perſons of ſkiJl and attention. 
There are ſeveral extenſive ſhoals, pretty near the 
mouth of the bay, which abſolutely require this pre- 
caution. Of thoſe, the Over- Falls, the Brown, and the 

Brandiwine ate the moſt dangerous, 
The diſtance from the city of Philadelphia to Cape- 
Henlopen, by the ſhip-channel of the Delaware, is 
avout 
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about one hundred and twenty miles. So far there 'is 
a ſafficient depth of water for a ſeventy-four gun ſhip. 
From Philadelphia to Trenton-Falls is thirty five 
miles; and this terminates the {Joop navigation. The 
river is navigable for boats of eight or nine tous bur- 
then ſorty miles further; and for Indian canoes, rafts of 
timber, plank, &c. two hundred miles above the city, 
by the courſe of the river. At Eaſton it receives the 
Lehigh from the weſt, which is navigable about thirty 
miles. The tide ſets up as high as Trenton-Falls, and 
at Philadelphia generally riſes about ſix feet. It 
flows about the rate of four miles an hour. In ſevere 


winters the Delawarg is frequently cloſed with ice. 


Sometimes it extends very far down the bay; and it 
is ſaid, that in the winter of 1739-40, the ice in the 
bay oppolite the town of Lewes, extended as far as 
the cye could diſcover. If the river be frozen over, 


during the ſeaſon, it is ſeldom completely navigable 


until the laſt of February or the beginning of March. 
The name of Delaware, appears to be derived from 


* Vide 7 the celebrated Lord Delawar * who completed the 
ferſor'sNetes ſettlement of Virginia. Tis ſuppoſed his lordſhip put 


append. 223. 


into this bay at his firft arrival on the American-coaſt, 
The name has been communicated to the neighbour- 
ing ſtate on the caſt, 
DELEGATE, in a general ſenſe, a deputyjor com- 
miſſioner. 25 
DELEGATES, in Britain, commiſſioners appointed by 
the king, under the great ſeal, to hear and determine 
appeals from the eccleſiaſtical court. 1 
Court of DELEGATES, the great court of appeal in 
all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, Theſe delegates are appointed 
by the king's commiſſion under his great ſeal, and iſ- 
ſuing out of chancery, io repreſent his royal perſon, 
and hear all appeals to him made by virtue of the ſta- 
tute 25 Henry VIII. c. 19. This commiſſion is uſual- 
ly filled with lords ſpiritual and temporal, judges of 
the courts at Weſtminſter, and doctors of the civil 


law, Appeals to Rome were always looked upon by 
_ the Engliſh nation, even in the times of Popery, with 
an evil eye, as being contrary to the liberty of the ſub- 


ject, the honour of the crown, and the independence of 


the whole realm; and were firſt introduced in very 


turbulent times, in the 16th year of king Stephen 
(A. D. 1151), at the ſame period (Sir Henry Spel- 
man obſerves) that the civil and cannon laws were firſt 
imported into England, But in a few years aſter, to 


obviate this growing practice, the conſtitutions made 
at Clarendon, 11 Hen. II. on account of the diſturb- 


ances raiſed by archbiſhop Becket and other zealots of 
the holy ſee, expreſsly declare, that appeals in cauſes 
eccleſiaſtical ought to lie from the archdeacon to the 


dioceſan ; from the dioceſan to the archbiſhop of the 


province ; and from the archbiſhop to the king ; and 
are not to proceed any farther without ſpecial licenſe 
from the crown, But the anhappy advantage that was 
given in the reign of king John, and his fon Hen. III. 
to the encroaching power of the Pope, who was ever 


_ vigilant to improve all opportunities of extending his 


juriſdiction to Britain, at length rivetted the cuſtom 
of appealling to Rome in cauſes eccleſiaſtical ſo ſtrong- 
ly, that it never could be thoroughly broken off, till 
the grand rupture happened in the reign of Hen. VIII. 
when ll the juriſdiction uſurped by the Pope in mat- 


ters eceleſiaſtical was reſtored to the crown, to which 
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it originally belonged : ſo that the ſtatute 25 Hen. VIII. Delegation 


was but declaratory of the ancient law of the realm. 
But in cafe the King himſelf be party in any of theſe 
ſuits, the appeal docs not then lie to him in chancery, 
which would be abſurd; but, by the 24 Henry VIII. 
c. 12. to all the biſhops of the realm, aſſembled ia the 
upper houſe of convocation, 

DELEGATION, a commiſſion extraordinary gi- 
ven by a judge to take cogniſance of and determine 
ſome cauſe which ordinarily does not come before him. 

DELEGATION, in Scots law. See Law, no clxxvii. 8. 

DELEN (Dirk Van), an eminent painter of ar- 


chitecture and perſpective, was born at Heuſden, 


but in what year is not known, He was a diſciple of 


Francis Hals, in whoſe ſchool he practiſed to painr - 


thoſe particular ſubjects which were moſt eſteemed by 
that maſter, ſuch as portraits and converſations; and 
by that means he acquired the ſkill to deſign figures 
with a great deal of ſpirit, and corretneſs,  _ 

 DELETERIOUS, an appellation given to things 
of a deſtructive or poiſonous nature. See PolsoN. 

DELFT, a town of the united provinces, and capi- 
tal of Delftland in Holland. It is a pretty large place, 
very clean and well built, with canals in the ſtreets, 
planted on each fide with trees. The public buildings, 
eſpecially the rown-houſe, are very magnificent, Here 


are two churches : in one is the tomb of the prince of 


Orange, who was aſlaſſinated ; and in the other, that 
of admiral Tromp. It has a fine arſenal, well ſurniſh- 
ed; is about two miles in circumference, and is de- 
fended againſt inundations by three dams or dikes, 
Here is made a prodigious quantity of fine earthen- 
ware called delft-ware ; but the town has no other 


on the river Shie, in E. Long. 4. 13. N. Lat. 32. 6. 
DeLet-Ware, a kind of pottery of baked earth, co- 
vered with an enamel, or white glazing, which pives it 
the appearance and neatneſs of porcelain,-—Some kinds 
of this enamelled pottery differ much from others, ei- 
ther in their ſuſtaining ſudden heat without breaking, 
or in the beauty and regularity of their forms, of their 
enamel, and of the painting with which they are or- 
namented, In general, the fine and beautiful enamel- 
led potteries, which approach the neareſt to porcelain 
in external appearance, are at the ſame time thoſe 
which leafl reſiſt a briſk fire. 
ſuſtain a ſudden heat, are coarſe, and reſemble com- 
mon pottery. | 
The balis of this pottery is clay, which is to be 
mixed, when too fat, with ſuch a quantity of ſand, that 
the carth thall preſerve enough of its ductility to be 


worked, moulded, and turned eaſily; and yet that its 
fatneſs ſhall be ſuſſiciently taken from it, that it may 


not crack or ſhrink too mnch in drying or in baking, 
Veſſels formed of this carth muſt be dried very gently 
to avoid cracking. They are then to be placed in a 
furnace to receive a flight baking, which is only meant 
to give them a certain conſiſtence or hardneſs, And, 
laſtly, they are to be covered with an enamel or glazing ; 
which is done, by putting upon the veſſels thus pre pa- 
red, the enamel, which has been ground very fine, aud 
dilated with water. 

As veſſels on which the enamel is applied are but 
ſlightly baked, they readily imbibe the water in which 
the enamel is ſuſpended, and a layer of this ename ad. 


heres 


It is pleaſantly fitnated among the meadows. 


Again, thoſe which 


Delft, 


Delſt. 
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upy artiſts fail. 
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heres to their ſurface : theſe veſſels may then be painted 
with colours conpoſed of metallic calces, mixed and 
ground with a fufible glaſs. When they arc become 
perfectly dry, they are to be placed in the furnace, in- 
cluded in caſes ot baked carth called ſeggars, and ex- 
poſed to a heat capable of fuling uniformly the enamel 
which covers them.—This heat given to fuſe the ena- 
mel be ing much ſtronger than that which was applied 
at firſt to give ſome conſiſtence to the ware, is allo the 
heat neceilary to coinplete the baking of it. The fur- 
nace and the colours uſed for painting this ware, are the 
ſame as thoſe employed for PokcELain. The glazing, 
which is nothing but white enamel, ought to be ſo 
ePaque as not to ſhow the ware under it. There arc 
many receipts for making theſe enamels; but all of 


them are compoſed of ſand or flints, vitrifying ſalts, 


calx of lead, and calx of tin; and the ſand mult be per- 
fectly vitrified, ſo as to form a glaſs conſiderably fuſible. 


Somewhat leſs than an cqual part of alkaline ſalt, or 


twice its weight of calx of lead, is requiſite to effect 
ſuch vitrifications of ſand. The calx of tin 1s not in- 


tended to be vitrified, but to give a white opaque colour 


to the maſs; and one part of it is to be added to three 
or four parts of all the other ingredients taken together. 


From theſe general principles, various enamels may be 


made to ſuit the different kinds of carths. To make the 


enamel, lead and tin are calcincd together with a ſtrong 


fire; and the ſand is alſo to be made into a fritt with 
the ſalts or aſhes. 


ed and ground together. This matter 1s then to be 


placed under the furnace, where it is melted and 
vitrificd during the baking of the ware. 


It is next 
to be ground in a mill, and applied as above dircet- 
ed, 

The preparation of the white enamel is a very eſſen» 
tial article in making delft-ware, and one in which ma- 
M. Boſc. d' Antic, in a Memoir con- 
ccrning this kind of ware, publiſhed in the Mem. des 


| Scavans Etrang. tom. 6. recommends the following 


proportions, An hundred pounds of calx of lead are 
to be mixed with abont a ſeventh part of that quantity 
of calx of tin for common delft-ware, or a fourth part 
of calx of tin for the fineſt kind; an hundred, or an 
hundred and ten, pounds of fine ſand ; and about twen- 
ty or thirty pounds of ſea ſalt.— Concerning the earth 
of which the ware is made, he obſerves, that pure clay 
is not a proper material when uſed alone. Different 


| kinds of carths mixed together are found to ſucceed 


better. Picces of ware made of clay alone, are found 
to require too much time to dry; and they crack, and 
loſe their form, unleſs they are made exceedingly thick. 
An addition of marle diminiſhes the contraction of the 
clay; renders it leſs compact ; and allows the water to 


_ eſcape, without altering the form of the ware in dry- 


ing. It affords alſo a better ground for the enamel ; 
which appears more glolly and white than when laid 
on clay alone.—The kinds of clay which are chiefly 
uſed in the compolition of delft-ware, are the blue and 

A mixture of blue clay and marle would not 


xrcen. 
bo ſufficiently ſolid, and would be apt to ſcale, unleſs 


it were expoſed to a fire more intenſe than what is 
commonly uſed for the burning of delft-ware. To 
give a greater ſolidity, ſome red clay is added: which, 
on account of its ferruginous matter, poſſeſſes the re- 
quilite binding quality, The proportions of theſe in- 


The whole is then to be well mix- 
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gredients vary in different works, acoording to the dif- 
ferent qualities of the earths employed. Three parts 
of blue clay, two parts of red clay, and five parts 
of marle, form the compoſit ion uſed in ſeveral manufac- 
tories, M. d'Antic thinks, that the beſt delft-ware 
might be made of equal parts of pure clay aud pure 
calcareous earth ; but this compolition would require 
that the fire ſhould be continued twice as long as it 
generally 1s. | 


DELIA, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated every 


fifth year in the iſland of Delos, in honour of Apollo. 
It was firſt inſtituted by Theſeus, who at his return 


Delia 
l 
Delibera- 
tive. 


from Crete placed a ſtatue there, which he had recei- 


ved from Ariadne. 
the ſtatue of the goddeſs with garlands, appointed a 
choir of mulic, and exhibited horſe- races. They at- 
terwards led a dance, in which they imitated by their 


motions the various windings of the Cretan labyrinth, 


from which Theſeus had extricated himſelf by Ariad- 
ne's aſſiſtance.— There was another feſtival of the 
ſame name yearly celebrated by the Athenians in De- 
los, It alſo was inſtituted by Theſcus, who, when he 
was going to Crete, made a yow, that if he returned 
victorious he would yearly viſit in a ſolemn manner 
the temple of Delos, The perſons employed in this 
annual proceſſion were called De/iaſtz and Theori. The 
ſhip, the ſame which carried Theſeus, and had been 
carefully preſerved by the Athenians, was called Theo- 
ria and Deliat. When the ſhip was ready for the voy- 
age, the prieſt of Apollo ſslemnly adorned the ſtern 
with garlands, and an univerſal luſtration was made all 
over the city. The Theori were crowned with lau- 
rels, and before them proceeded men armed with axes, 
in commemoration of Theſcus, who had cleared the 
way from Troezen to Athens, and delivered the coun- 


try from robbers. When the ſhip arrived at Delos, 


they offered ſolemn ſacrifices to the god of the Iſland, 
and celebrated a feſtival to his honour. After this 


they retired to their ſhip and ſailed back to Athens, 
where all the people of the city ran in crowds to meet 


At the celebration they crowned 


them, Every appearance of feſtivity prevailed at their 


approach, and the citizens opened their doors and 
proſtrated themſelves before the Deliaſtæ as they walk- 
ed in proceſſion. 
to put to death any malefactor, and on that account 
the life of Socrates was prolonged for thirty days. 


'DE1.14a, a ſurname of Diana, becauſe ſhe was born 
in Delos. | 


DELIAC, DEL1acus, among the ancients, denoted 


a poulterer, or a perſon who ſold fowls, fatted capons, 
&c. 
people of the iſle of Delos firſt practiſed this occupa- 
tion. They alſo ſold eggs, as appears from Cicero, in 
his Academic Queſtions, lib, iv. Pliny, lib. x. cap. 30. 


and Columella, lib. viii. cap. 8. likewiſe mention the 


Deliaci. | 7 | 
DELIBAMENTA, in antiquity, a libation to the 


During this feſtival it was unlawful 


The traders in this way were called Deliaci; the 


infernal gods always offered by pouring downwards. | $ceLibation 


us DELIBERANDI. Sce Law, No clxxx. 23. 


ELIBERATIVE, an appellation given to a kind 


or branch of rhetoric, employed in proving a thing, or 
convincing an aſſembly thereof, in order to perſuade 

them to put it in execution, 
To have a DELIBRATILVE voice in the aſſembly, is 
when a perſon has a right to give his advice and his 
: yote 


g 


Delirium, voices. 
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tive voices; thoſe beneath them have only conſultati ve 


: DELICT, in Scots law, ſignifies ſuch ſmall offences 


_ moſt deliqueſcent ſalts, 


or breaches of the peace as are puniſhable only by fine 
or ſhort impriſonment, | 
DELIMA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 


order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of plants; and 


in the natural method ranking with thoſe of which the 
order is doubtful. There is no corolla; the calyx is 
five-leaved, with a two-ſeeded berry. 
DELINQUENT, a guilty perſon, or one who has 
committed ſome fault or offence for which he is puniſh» 
able. See BRITAIN, n 97. | 
DELIQUESCENCE, in chemiſtry, ſignifies the 
property which certain bodies have of attracting moi- 
{ture from the air, and becoming liquid thereby. This 
property is never found but in faline ſubſtances, or 
matters containing them, It is cauſed by the great 
alinity which theſe ſubſtances have with water. The 
more ſimple they are, according to Mr, Macquer, the 
more they incline to deliqueſcence. Hence, acids, and 
certain alkalies, which are the moſt ſimple, are alſo the 
Mineral acids are ſo deliqueſ- 
cent, that they ſtrongly imbibe moiſture from the air, 
even though they are already mixed with a ſufficient 


quantity of water to be fluid, For this purpoſe, it is 


{ſufficient that they be concentrated only to a certain 
degree, Many neutral ſalts are deliqueſcent, chiefly 
thoſe whoſe baſes are not ſaline {ubſtances. Salts 
ſormed by the vitrielie acid, with fixed or volatile al- 
kalics, earths, or moſt metallic ſubſtances, are not de- 
liqueſcent ; although this acid is the ſtrongeſt of all, 
and, when diſengaged, attracts the moiſture of the air 
moſt powerfully. | 


Though the immediate canſe of deliqueſcence is the 
attraction of the moiſture of the air, as we have already 
obſerved; yet it remains to be ſhown why ſome ſalts 


attract this moiſture powerfully, and others, thongh 
ſceminply equally ſimple, do not attract it at all. The 


vegetable alkali, for inſtance, attracts moiſture power- 
fully; the mineral alkali, though to appearance equally 
ſimple, does not attract it at all. The acid of tartar 
by itſelf does not attract the moifture of the air; but 
if mixed with borax, which has a little attraction for 
moiſture, the mixture is exceedingly deliqueſcent.— 
Some theories have been ſuggeſted, in order to account 
for theſe and other ſimilar facts; but we are as yet too 
little acquainted with the nature of the atmoſphere, 
and the relation its conſtituent parts have to thoſe of 
terreſtrial \nbſtances, to determine any thing with cer- 
tainty on this head, | 

DELTQUIUM, or D=112y10M Animi (from delin- 
quo, © I ſwoon”), a ſwooning or fainting away; call- 
ed alſo ſyncope, lipothymia, lipoſſychia, eclyſis, and 4ſ- 
phyxia. 

Dzi19vivn (from deliqueſco, ““ to be difſolved?”), 
in chemiſtry, is the diſſolution or melting of a ſalt or 
calx by ſuſpending it in a moiſt cellar. 


Salt of tartar, or any fixed alkali, ſet in a cellar or 


other cool moiſt place, and in an open veſſel, reſolves 
or runs into a Kind of liquor called by the chemiſts oil 
of tartar per deliguium. 
DELIRIUM {from delirs, © to rave or talk idly**). 
When the Heas excited in the mind do not correſpond 
VOL. V. 
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Delis vote therein. In councils, the biſtops have delibera- 


8 
to the external objeQs, but are produced by the charge 
induced on the common ſeniory, the palicnt is iaid to 
be delirious, See MEDICIXE-Iadlex. | 
DELIVERY, or CHILD-BI&TH. SceMiDwiitky, 
DELLI, or DETHI, a kingdom and city of the 
Mogul's empire, in Aſia. The city is one of the ca- 
pitals of the empire. The road between it and Agra, 
the other capital, is that famous alley or walk planted 
with trees by Jehin Ghir, and 150 leagues in length. 
Each half league is marked with a kind of turret ; and 
at every ſtage there are little ſarays or caravanſcras ſor 
the benefit of travellers, The road, though pretty 
good, has many inconvenienccs., It is not only fre- 
quented by wild beaſts, but by robbers, The latter 
are ſo dextrous at caſting a nooſe about 2 man's neck, 
that they never fail, if within reach, io ſcize and ſtrau- 
gle him. They pain their means likewiſe by means of 
handſome women; who, feigning great diſtreſs, and 
being taken up behind the unwary traveller, choak him 


Deli very 
3 
Delos. 


with the ſame ſnare.— The capital conſiſts of three ci- 


ties, built near one another. 
and to nave been 
the reſidence of king Porus, conquered by Alexander 
the Great. The ſecond, which is alſo in ruins, was 
demoliſhed by Shah Jchan, to bulld Jehan-abad with 
the materials. This makes the third city, and joins 
the ruins of the' ſecond. The city ſtands in an open 
plain country, on the river Jamna, which riſes in this 
province, It is encompaſled with walls, except to- 
wards the river. Theſe arc of brick, flanked with 
round towers; but without a ditch, and terraced be- 
hind, four or five feet thick, The circumference of 
the walls may be about nine miles. The ſortreſs, which 
is a mile and an half in circuit, has good walls and 
round towers, and ditches full of water, faced with 
ſtone, It is ſurrounded with fine gardens, and in it is 
the Mogul's palace. Sce IN pOSTAN. E. Long. 79. 25. 
N. Lat. 28. 20. | FE 


The firſt, now quite de- 
ſtroyed, is ſaid to have had 52 gates: 


DELMENHORST, a ſtrong town of Germany, 


in the circle of Weſtphalia, and county of Oldenburgh, 
belonging to Denmark; ſcated on the river Delm car 
the Weſer. E. Long. 8. 37. N. Lat. 53. 10. 
DELOS, an iſland of the Archipelago, very famous 
in ancient hiſtory, Originally it is ſaid to have been 
a floating iſland, but afterwards it became fixed and 
immoveable. It was held ſacred on account of its be- 
ing the birth-place of Apollo and Diana.—Anciently 
this iſland was governed by its own Kings. Virgil 
mentions one Anius reigning here in the tine of the 
Trojan war. He was, according to that poct, both 


king and high-prieſt of Apollo, and entertained Ancas 


with great Kindneſs. The Perſians allowed the De- 
lians to enjoy their ancient liberties after they had re- 
duced the reſt of the Grecian iſlands. In after ages, 
the Athenians made themiclves maſters of it; and held 


it till they were driven ont by Mithridates the Great, 


who plandered the rich temple of Apollo, and obliged 
the Deliaus to ſide with him. M²ithridates was in his 
turn driven out by the Romans, who granted the inha- 
bitants many privileges, and exempted them from all 
ſorts of taxes, At preſent it is quite abandoned ; the 
lands being covered with ruins and rubbiſh, in ſuch a 
manner as to he quite incapable of cultivation. The 
inhabitants of Mycone hold it now, and pay but ten 
crowns land-tex to the Grand Signior {or an 1nd 
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which was once one of the richeſt in the world, —Strabo 


—— ad Callimachus tell us that the iſland of Delos was 


porticoes 0 


watered by the river Inapus ; but Pliny calls it only a 
ſpring ; and a1ds, that its waters ſwelicd and abated 
al the lame time with thoſe ot the Nile. At preſent 
there is no river in the iſland, but one of the nobleſt 


_ ſprings in the world ; being twelve paces in diameter, 


and incloſed partly by rocks and partly by a wall. 
Mount Cynthus, whence Apollo had the ſurname of 
Cynthius, is by Strabo placed near the city, and ſaid to 
be ſo high, that the whole iſland was covered by its 
ſhadow ; but our modern travellers ſpeak of it as an 
hill of a very moderate height. It is but one block 
of granite of the ordinary ſort, cut on that fide which 


Faced the city into regular ſteps, and incloſed on both 


ſides by a wall. On the top of the mountain are ſtill 
to be ſeen the remains of a ſtately building, with 2 
moſaic pavement, many broken pillars, and other va- 
juable monuments of antiquity, From an inſcription 
diſcovered there ſome time apo, and which mentions a 
vow made to Serapis, Iſis and Anubis, ſome have con- 
jectured, that on this hill ſtood a temple dedicated to 
theſe Egyptian deities, though no where mentioned in 
hiſtory. —The city of Delos, as is manifeſt from the 
magnificent ruins (till extant, took up that ſpacious 
plain reaching from one coaſt to the other, It was 
well peopled, and the richeſt city in the Archipelago, 
eſpecially after the deſtruction of Corinth; merchants 
flocking thither from all parts, both in regard of the 
immunity they enjoyed there, and of the convenient ſi- 
tuation of the place between Europe and Alia, Strabo 
calls it one of the moſt frequented empories in the 
world; and Pliny tells us, that all the commodities of 
Europe and Aſia were ſold, purchaſed, or exchanged, 
there, It contained many noble and ſtately buildings 
as, the temples of Apollo, Diana, and Latona ; the 

f Philip of Macedon, and Dionyſius Euty- 
ches; a gymnaſium; an oval baſon made at an im- 
menſc expenſe, for the repreſentation of ſea-fights ; 


and a moſt magnificent theatre. The temple of Apollo 


was, according to Plutarch, begun by £Ery/ichton the 
ſon of Cecrops ; but atterwards enlarged and embel- 
liſhed at the common charges of all the ſtates of Greece, 


Plutarch tells us, that it was one of the moſt ſtately 


buildings in the univerſe; and ſpeaks of au altar in 


it, which, in his opinion, deſerved a place among the 


. wonders of the world. 


It was built with the horns of 
various animals, ſo artificially adapted to one another, 
that they hanged together without any cement. This 
altar is ſaid to have been a perfect cube; and the dou- 


bling it was a famous mathematical problem among the 


ancients, This went under the name of Prob/ema 
Deliacum ; and is ſaid to have been propoſed by the 
oracle, for the purpoſe of freeing the country from a 
plague, The diſtemper, was to ceaſe when the pro- 


blem was ſolved.— The trunk of the famous ſtatue of 


Apollo, mentioned by Strabo and Pliny, is ſtill an ob- 
ject of great admiration to travellers. It is without 
head, feet, arins, or legs; but from the parts that are 


yet remaining, it plainly appears, that the ancients did 


not exaggerate when they commended it as a wonder 
of art, It was of a gigantic ſize, though cut out of a 
ſingle block of marble; the ſhoulders being ſix feet 
broad, and the thighs nine feet round, At a ſmall 
diſtance from this ſtatue lies, amongſt confuſed heaps 


„ 1 
of broken columns, architraves, baſes, chapiters, &c. Delos 


a ſquare piece of marble 15; fect long, ten feet nine Delphi. 
inches broad, and two feet three inches thick; which 
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undoubtedly ſerved as a pedeſtal for this coloſſus. It 
bears in very fair characters this inſcription in Greek, 
« ]he Naxians to Apollo.“ Plutarch tells us, in the 


life of Nicias, that he cauſed to be ſet up near the 


temple of Delos, an huge palm-trce of braſs, which he 
conſecrated to Apollo; and adds, that a violent ſtorm 
of wind threw down this tree on a coloſſian ſtatue raiſed 
by the inhabitants of Naxos. Round the temple were 


magnificent porticoes built at the charge of various 


princes, as appears from inſcriptions which are ſtill 
very plain. The names of Philip king of Macedon, Di- 
onyſius Eutyches, Mithridates Euergetes, Mithridates 
Eupator, kings ot Pontus, and Nicomedes king of Bi- 
thy nia, are found on ſeveral pedeſtals. —To this temple 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring iſlands ſent yearly 
a company of virgins to celebrate, with dancing, the 
feſtival of Apollo and his ſiſter Diana, and to make of- 
ferings in the name of their reſpective citics, 

So very ſacred was the iſland of Delos held by the 
ancients, that no hoſtilities were practiſed here, even 
by the nations that were at war with one another, 
when they happened to meet in this place. Of this 
Livy gives an inſtance, He tells us, that ſome Ro- 
man deputics being obliged to put in at Delos, in their 


1 to Syria and Egypt, found the galleys of Per- 


ſeus King of Macedon, and thoſe of Eumenes king of 
Pergamus, anchored in the ſame harbour, though theſe 
two princes were then making war upon one another. 
—Hence this iſland was a general aſylum, and the pro- 

tection extended to all kinds of living creatures? for 


this reaſon it abounded with hares, no dogs being ſuf- 


fered to enter it. No dead body was ſuffered io be 
buried in it, nor was any woman {ſuffered to lie- in there; 
all dying perſons, and women ready to be delivered, 
were carricd over to the neighbouring iſland of Rhe- 
næa. 55 5 

DELPHI, (anc. geog.), a town of Phocis ſituated 


on the ſouth-weſt extremity of mount Parnaſſus. It was 


famous for a temple and oracle of that god, of which 
the following was faid to be the origin: A number of 


goats that were feeding on mount Parnaſſus came near 


a place which had a deep and long perforation, The 
ſteam which iſſued from the hole ſeemed to inſpire the 
goats, and they played and friſked about in ſuch an 
uncommon manner, that the goat-herd was tempted to 
lean on the hole, and ſee what myſteries the place con- 
tained, He was immediately ſeized with a fit of en- 
thuſiaſm, his expreſſions were wild and extravagant, 
and paſſed for propheſies. This circumſtance was ſoon 
known about the country, and many experienced the 
ſame enthuſiaſtic inſpiration. The place was revered; 
a temple was ſoon after erected in honour of Apollo; 
and a city built, which became the chief and moſt il- 
luſtrious in Phocis. The influence of its god has con- 
trolled the councils of ſtates, directed the courſe of ar- 
mies, and decided the fate of kingdoms, The ancient 
hiſtory of Greece is full of his energy, and an early 
regiſter of his authority. The circumjacent cities 
were the ſtewards and guardians of the god. Their 
deputies compoſed the famous Amphictyonic aſſembly, 
which once guided Greece. 

The temple of Apollo, it is related, was at = , 

in 


— was carly provided wich a better habitation. 
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Delhpi. kind of cottage covered with boughs of laurel : but he 


An edi» 
fice of itone was erected by Trophonius and Agame- 
des, which ſubſiſted about 700 years, and was burned 
in the year 626 after the taking of Troy, and 548 be- 
fore Chriſt, It is mentioned in the hymn to Apollo 
aſcribed io Homer. An opulent and illuſtrious fa- 
mily, called Alcmæ onidæ, which had fled from Athens 
and the tyrant Hippias, contracted with the deputies 
for the building of a new temple, and exceeded their 
agreement. Ihe front was raiſed with Parian marble, 
inſtead of the ſtone called porus ; which reſembled ir 
in whiteneſs, but was not ſo heavy. A Corinthian 
was the architect. The pediments were adorned with 
Diana, and Latona, and Apollo, and the Muſes; the 
ſetting of Phoebus or the ſun ; with Bacchus, and the 
women called Thyades, The architraves were deco- 
rated with golden armour; bucklers ſuſpended by the 


Athenians after the battle of Marathon, and ſhields 


taken from the Gauls under Brennus. In the portico 


were inſcribed the celebrated maxims of the ſeven ſages 


of Greece, There was an image of Homer, and in 
the cell was an altar of Neptune, with ſtatnes of the 


Fates, and of Jupiter and Apollo, who were ſurnamed 


Leaders of the Fates, Near the hearth before the al- 
tar, at which Neoptolemus the ſon of Achilles was 
{lain by a prieſt, ſtood the iron chair of Pindar, In 
the ſanctuary was an image of Apollo gilded. The 
incloſure was of great extent, and filled with treaſuries, 
in which many cities had conſecrated tenths of ſpoil 
taken in war, and with the public donations of renown» 
ed ſtates in various ages. It was the grand repoſitory 
of ancient Greece, in which the labours of the ſculptor 
and ſtatuary, gods, heroes, and illuſtrious perſons, were 
ſeen collected and arranged; the inequalities of the 
area or acclivity contributing to a full diſplay of the 
noble aſſemblage. 5 
The oracles were delivered by a prieſteſs called Py- 


thia, who received the prophetic influence in the fol- 


lowing manner. A lofty tripod, decked with laurel, 
was placed over the aperture, whence the ſacred va- 


pour iſſued. The prieſteſs, after waſhing her body, 


and eſpecially her hair, in the cold water of Caſtalia, 
mounted on it, to receive the divine effluvia. 
wore a crown of laurel, and ſhook a ſacred tree, which 
grew by. Sometimes ſhe chewed the leaves; and the 
frenzy which followed may with probability be attri- 


buted to this uſage, and the gentler or more violent 


ſymptoms to the quantity taken, In one inſtance the 
paroxyſm was ſo terrible, that the prieſts and ſup- 
pliants ran away, and left her alone to expire, it was 
belicved of the god. Her part was unpleaſant ; but, 
if ſhe declined acting, they dragged her by force to the 
tripod, The habit of her order was that of virgins, 
The rules enjoined temperance and chaſtity, and pro- 
hibited luxury in apparel. The ſcaſon of enquiry was 
in the ſpring, during the month called Buſius; after 
which Apollo was ſuppoſed to viſit the altars of the 
_ Hyperboreans. | | 

The city of Delphi aroſe in the form of a theatre, 
upon the winding declivity of Parnaſſus, whole fanta- 
ſtic tops overſhadowed it, like a canopy, on the north, 
while two immenſe rocks rendered it inacceſſible on the 
caſt and weſt, and the rugged and ſhapeleſs mount 
Cirphis defended it on the ſouth, The foot of the 
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laſt-named mountain was waſhed by the rapid Pliſtus, Delphi. 
which diſcharged itſelf into the ſea at the diſtance of W 


ſhippers, but as the peculiar family of the god, 


She 


fo. RR 
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only a few leagues from the ſacred city. This inacceſ- 
ſible and romantic ſituation, from which the place 
derived the name of Delphi (ſignifying, as explained 
in the gloflaries, ſoιtary alone), was rendered ſtill more 
ſtriking, by the innumerable echoes which multiplied 
every ſound, and increaſed the ignorant veneration of 
viſitants for the god of the oracle. The artful mini- 
ſters of Apollo gradually collected ſuch objects in the 
groves and temple as were fitted to aſtoniſh the ſenſes 
of the admiring multitude. The ſplendor of marble, 
the magic of painting, the invaluable ſtatues of gold 
and ſilver, repreſented (to uſe tlie language of antiqui- 
ty) not the reſemblance of any earthly habitation, but 
rather expreſſed the image of Olympus, adorned and 


enlightened by the actual preſenceot the gods. 


The protection and ſuperintendence of this precious 


depolitory of riches and ſuperſtition belonged to the 


Amphictyons, as already noticed, But the inhabi- 
tants of Delphi, who, if we may uſe the expreſſion, 
were the original proprietors of the oracle, always con- 
tinued to direct the religious ceremonies, and to con- 
duct the important bulineſs of prophecy. It was their 


province alone to determine at what time, and on what 


occalion, the Pythia ſhonld mount the ſacred tripod, 
to receive the prophetic ſteams by which ſhe commn- 
nicated with Apollo, When overflowing with the 
heavely inſpiration, ſhe uttered the confuſed words, 
or rather fantic ſounds, irregularly ſuggeſted by the 
impulſe of the god; the Delphians collected theſe 
ſounds, reduced them into order, animated them with 
ſenſe, and adorned them with harmony. The Pythia, 
appointed and diſſmiſed at pleaſure, was a mere inſtru- 
ment in the hands of thoſe artful miniſters, whoſe cha- 
racter became ſo venerable and ſacred, that they were 
finally regarded, not merely as attendants and wor- 
Their 
number was conſiderable, and never exactly aſcertain» 
ed, ſince all the principal inhabitants of Delphi, 
claiming an immediate relation to Apollo, were inti- 
tled to officiate in the rites of his ſanctuary ; and even 
the inferior ranks belonging to that ſacred city were 
continually employed in dances, feſtivals, proceſſions, 
and in diſplaying all the gay pageantry of an airy and 
elegant ſuperſtition, 5 
Delphi was conveniently ſitnated for the con- 
flux of votaries, lying in the centre of Greece, aud, 
as was then imagined, of the univerſe, It was cu- 
ſtomary for thoſe who conſulted the oracle to make 
rich preſents to the god; his ſervants and prieſts feaſt- 
ed on the numerous victims which were ſacrificed ts 
him; and the rich magniſicence of his temple had be- 
come proverbial even in the age of Homer, In after- 
times, Crœſus, the wealthieſt of monarchs, was par- 
ticularly munificent in his donations. This ſacred 
repoſitory of opluence was therefore often the ob- 
ject of plunder. Neoptolemus was ſlain, while ſacri- 
ficing, on ſuſpicion of a deſign of that kind. Xer- 
xes divided his army at Panopens, and procceded 
with the main body through Bœotia into Attica, 
while a party, keeping Parnaſſus on the right, ad- 
vanced along Schiſte to Delphi; but was taken with 
a panic when near Ilium, and led. This monarch, it 
is relatcd, was as well appriſed of the contents of the 
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Tic divine hoard was ſcized by the 
Phogculiaus under Philomelus, and ditſipated in a long 
war with the Amphictyons, The Gauls experienced 
a reception like that of the Perſians, and manifeſted 
ſimilar dilinay and fuperitition. Sylla, wanting money 
1% pay his army, ſcut to borrow from the holy trea- 
fury, aud when his meſſenger would have frightened 
him, by reporting a prodigy, that the found of a harp 
had been heard from within the ſanctuary, replicd, it 
was 2 ſigu that the god was happy to oblige him. 

The trade of Apollo, after it had flouriſhed for a 
long period, was affected by the mal-practices of ſome 
concerned in the partnerſhip, who were convicted of 
bribery and corruption, and ruined the character of 
their principal. "The temple in the time of Strabo was 
reduced to cxtreme poverty ; but the offerings which 
remained were very numerous. Apollo was lilent, 
except ſome ettoris at intervals to regain his loſt credit. 
Nero attempted to drive him, as it were by violence, 
from the cavern ; Killing men at the mouth and pol- 
luting it with blood; but he lingered on, and would 
not entirely forſake it. Anſwers were reported as 
given by him afterwards, but not without ſuſpicion of 
forgery, An oracle of Apollo at another place inform- 
ed ths confulters, that he ſhould no more recover ut- 
terauce at Delphi, but enjoined the contiauance of the 
accuſtomed olicrings, | 

The city of Delphi was free under the Romans. In 
the time of Pauſanias, who has particularly deſcribed it, 
there (till remained an invaluable treafare of the of- 
ferings within the court of the temple. The number, 
varicty, and beauties of theſe were prodigious, The ſtore 
appeared incxhauſtible; and the robbery of Nero, who 
remoyed five hundred brazen imayes, was rather re- 
gretted than perceived. The holy treafuries,'thouph 
empty, ſerved as memorials of the piety and glory of 
the cities which erected them, The Athenian portico 
_ preſerved the beaks of ſhips and the brazen ſhields: 
trophics won in the Pcloponnetian war, And a mul 
titude of curiolities remained untouched, 

Conſtantine the Great, however, proved a more fatal 
enemy to Apollo and Delphi than either Sylla or Ne- 
ro, He removed the ſacred tripods to adorn the Hip- 
podrome of his new city ; where theſe, with the A- 
pollo, the ſtarues of the Helicontan muſes, and the ce- 
lebrated Pan dedicated by the Greek cities after the 
War with the Medes, were extant when Sozomen 
wrote his hiſtory, Afterwards Julian ſent Oribaſius 
to reſtore the temple ; but he was admoniſhed by an oracle 
to repreſent to the emperor the deplorable condition of 
the place. Tell him the well- built court is fallen to 
the ground. Phoebus has not a cottage, nor the pro- 
phetic laurel, nor the ſpeaking fountain (Caſſotis); 
and even the beautful water is extinct,” See DELPHOS, 

DELPHINIA, in antiquity, feaſts which the in- 
habitants of Egina celebrated in the honour of Apollo, 
{irnamed Delphinius, ſo called, as it is pretended, be- 
cauſe he aſſumed the form of a dolphin to conduct Ca- 
ſtalius and his colony from the itle of Crete to the 5S;7- 
nas Criſſaus Delphinium, one of the courts of judica— 
ture of the Athenians ; ſo called from the proximity 
of the place, where they held their aſſemblies, to the 
temple of Apollo Delphinius | 
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Delphi, temple and the ſampiuous ofierings of Halyattes and 
Deipghinia. Crœſus as of the cllects which he had leit behind in 
hi own palace. 
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DELPHINIUM, roirutxe?1CWER, or LARE- 
SPUk; A genus of the trigynia order, belonging to 
the polyaudria claſs of plants; and in the natural 
method ranking under the 26th order, Multiſiligue, 
1herc is no calyx; the pctals are five; the nectarium 
bitid, and horned behind; the ſiliquæ three or one. 
There are ſeven ſpecies; four arc cultivated in gar- 
deus. Two of theſc are annual, and two perennial, 
Ihc arc harbaccous plants of upright growth, riſing 
from 18 inches to four feet in height, garniſhed with 
fincly divided leaves, and terminated by long ſpikes 
of pcntapetalous flowers of bluc, red, white, or violet 
colours, —One ſpecies, the contolida, is found wild in 
ſcveral parts of Britain, and grows in corn-ficlds, Ac- 
cording to Mr Withering, the cxpreſſed juice of the 
petals, with a little alum, makes a good blue ink. 
The ſceds are acrid and poiſonous, When cultivated, 
the bloſloms often become double. Sheep and goats 
eat this plant: horſes are not fond of it; cows an 


{wine refuſe it. The firſt mentioned ſpecies makes a 


very finc appearance in gardens, and is caſily propaga- 


ted by feeds; being ſo hardy, that it thrives in any 


{oil or ſitnation. 5 | 
DELPHINUS, or porr IN; a genus of fiſhes 
belonging to the order of Cete. There are three ſpe- 
cies. 5 
1. The delphinus, or dolphin, Hiſtorians and phi- 
loſophers ſeem to have contended who ſhould invent 
molt tables concerning this fiſh, It was conſecrated 
to the gods, was celebrated in the carlieſt time for 
its ſondueſs of the human race, was honoured with the 


title of the /acred fiſh, and diſtinguiſhed by thoſe of 


Delpkhi- 


num, 


Dephinus. 
AR 


boy-Ivoing and philanthropiſt. It gave riſe to a long 


train of inventions, proofs of the credulity and igno- 
rance of the times. 
the ancients from theſe fables, and gives in general a 
faithful hiſtory of this auimal; but the elder Pliny, 
lian, and others, ſeem to preſerve no bounds in their 
belief of the tales related of this fiſh's attachment to 
mankind. Scarce an accident could happen at fea, 
but the dolphin offered himſelf to convey to ſhore the 
unfortunate, Arion the muſician, when flung into 
the ocean by the pirates, is received and ſaved by this 
benevolent fiſh, | 

Inde (fide majus j terge Delphinea recurvo, 

Se memorant onere ſuppoſuiſſe novo. 

Lale fedens citharamque lenens, pretiumque vehendi 

Cantat, et aquureas carmine mulcet aquas. 

Ovid. Faſti, lib. ii. 113. 

But (paſt belicf) a dolphin's arched back 

Preſerved Arion from his deſtined wrack ; 

Secure he ſits, and with harmonious ſtrains 

Requites his bearer for his friendly pains. 


We are at a loſs to account for the oripin of thoſe 


fables, ſince it does not appear that the dolphin ſhows 


a greater attachment to mankind than the reſt of the 
cetaceous tribe, We know that at preſent the appear- 
ance of this fith, and the porpeſle, are far from being 


eſteemed favourable omens by the ſeamen; for their 


boundings, ſprings, and frolics, in the water, are held 
to be ſure ſigns of an approaching gale. 

It is from their leaps out of thai element, that they 
aſſume a temporary form that is not natural to them: 


but which the old painters and ſculptors have almoſt 


always given them. A dolphin is ſcarce eyer exhibi- 


ted by the ancients in a ſtraight ſhape, but almoſt al- 


Ways 


Ariſtotle ſtcers the cleareſt of all 


Plate 
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pointed, bending a little in. 
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Belphinus. ways incuryated :.fſuch are thole on the coin of Alex- 
A ander the Great, which is preſerved by Belon, as well 
as on ſeveral other pieces of antiquity, The poets 
deſcribe them much in the ſame manner, and it is not 
improbable but that the one had borrowed from the 
other : | 


Tumidumgque pando tranſilit dorſs mare 

Tyrrhenus omni piſcis exſultat freto, 

Agitatque gyros. SENIC. Trag. Agam. 450. 
Upon the ſwelling waves the dolphins ſhow 

Their bending backs; then ſwiftly darting, go, 
And in a thouſand wreaths their bodies throw. 


The natural ſhape of the dolphin“ is almoſt ſtraight, 
the back being very ſlightly incuryated, and the body 
ſlender : the noſe is long, narrow, and pointed, not 


much unlike the beak of ſome birds, for which reaſon 


the French call it Poye de mer. It has in all 30 teeth; 


21 in the upper jaw and 19 in the lower; a little a- 


bove an inch long, conic at their upper end, ſharp- 
They are placed at 
ſmall diſtances from each other; ſo that when the mouth 


is ſhnt the teeth of both jaws lock into one another: 


the ſpout hole is placed in the middle of the head ; the 
tail ſemilunar ; the ſkin is ſmooth, the colour of the 
back and ſides duſky, the belly whitiſh : it ſwims with 
great ſwiftneſs ; and its prey is fiſh, It was formerly 
reckoned a great delicacy : Dr Caius ſays, that one 
which was taken in his time was thought a preſent wor- 
thy the Duke of Norfolk, who diſtributed part of it a- 
mong his friends. It was roaſted and dreſſed with porpeſ- 


ſc ſauce, made of crambs of fine wheat bread, mixed with 


vinegar and ſugar. This ſpecies of dolphin mult not be 
contounded with that to which ſeamen give the name; 


the latter being quite another kind of fiſh, the cory- 


pheana hippuris of Linnæus, and the dorads of the Por- 


tugueſe. 


2. The phocæna, or porpeſſe. This ſpecies is found 
in vaſt multitudes in all parts of che Britiſh ſcas; but 


in greateſt numbers at the time when ſiſh of paſſage ap- 


pear, ſuch as mackerel, herrings, and ſalmon, which 


they purſue up the bays with the ſame eagerneſs as a 


dog docs a hare, In ſome places they almolt darken 
the ſca as they riſe above water to take breath: but 
porpeſſes not only ſeck for prey near the ſurface, but 


often deſcend to the bottom in ſearch of ſand-cels and 


ſea-worms, which they root out of the {and with their 


noſes in the ſame manner as hogs do in the fields for 


their food. Their bodies are very thick towards the 
head, but grow flender towards the tail, forming the 
figure of a cone. The noſe projects a little, is much 
ſhorter than that of the dolphin, and is furniſhed with 
very ſtrong muſcles, which enables it the readier to turn 
up the ſand, In each jaw are 48 teeth, ſmall, ſharp- 
pointed, and a little moveable : like thoſe of the dol- 


phin, they are ſo placed as that the teeth of one jaw 


locks into thoſe of the other when cloſed. The eyes 
are ſmall ; the ſpout hole is on the top of the head; 
the tail ſemilunar. the colour of the porpelle is ge- 
nerally black, and the belly whitiſh ; but they ſome- 
times vary. In the river St Laurence there is a white 
kind; and Dr Borlaſe, in his voyage to the Scilly 
iſles, obſerved a ſmall ſpecies of cetaceous fiſh, which 
he calls thornbacks, from their broad and ſharp fin on 


the back. Some of theſe were brown, ſome quite white, 


others ſpotted : but whether they were only a variety 
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of this fiſh, or whether they were ſmall grampuſes, Delphinu®, 
which are alſo ſpotted, we cannot determine. Ihe ꝛ⁊ꝗxã 


with the Manat, 


DE C 


Por peſle is remarkable for the vaſt quantity of the tat 
or lard that ſurrounds the body, which yields a great 
quantity of excellent oil: from this lard, or from their 
rooting like ſwine, they are called in many places {c«- 
hugs ; the Germans call them 222er/chwein ; the Swedes 
marſumnz and the Englith porpeſſe, from the Italian porco 
peſce, — This was once a royal diſh, even ſo late as the 
reign of Henry VIII, and from its magnitude mull: 
have held a very reſpectable ſtation at the table; ſor in 
a houſchold book of that prince, extracts of which are 
publiſhed in the third volume of the Archæologia, it is 
ordered, that if a porpeſle ſhould be too big for a horſe- 
load, allowance ſhould be made te the purveyor. This 
fiſh continued in vogue even in the reign of Elizabeth · 
for Dr Caius, on mentioning a dolphin (that was taken 
at Shoreham, and brought to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, 
who divided and ſent it as a preſent to his friends) ſays, 


that it eat beſt with porpeſle ſauce, which was made of 
vinegar, crums of fine bread, and ſugar. | 


3. The orca, or grampus, is found from the length 
of 15 feet to that of 25. It is remarkably thick in 
proportion to its length, one of 18 feet being in the 
thickeſt place 10 feet diameter. With reaſon then did 
Pliny call this, “ an immenſe heapjof fleſh armed with 
deadful teeth, It is extremely voracious ; and will not 
even ſpare the porpoſſe, a congenerous fiſh, It is ſaid 
to be a great enemy to the whale, and that it will fa. 
ſten on it like a dog on a bull, till the animal roars 
with pain. The noſe is flat, and turns up at the end. 
There are zo teeth in each jaw: thoſe before are blunt, 
round, and lender ; the fartheſt ſharp and thick: be- 
tween each is a ſpace adapted to receive the teeth of the 
oppolite jaw when the mouth is cloſed. The ſpout- 


hole is in the top of the neck, The colour of the 


back is black, but on each ſhoulder is a large white 
ſpot ; the tides marbled with black and white; the belly 
of a ſnowy whitneſs, Theſc fiſhes ſometimes appear 
on our coaſts ; but are found in much greater numbers 
off the North Cape in Norway, whence they are called 
the North-Capers. Theſe and all other whales are ob- 
ſerved to ſwim againſt the wind; and to be much di- 
ſturbed, and tumble about with unuſual violence, at the 
approach of a ſtorm. =; 

4. The beluga, a ſpecies called by the Germans 


wit-fiſch, and by the Ruſſians beluga ; both ſignify ing 


& white filh :*” but to this the laſt add 9mor/kaia, or 
of the ſea,” by way of diſtinguiſhing it from a ſpe- 
cies of ſturgeon ſo named: the head is ſhort ; noſe 
blunt: ſpiracle ſmall, of the form of a creſcent ; cyes 
very minute: mouth ſmall : in cach {ide of each jaw 
are nine teeth, ſhort, and rather blunt ; thoſe of the 
upper jaw are bent and hollowed, fitted to reccive the 
tceth of the lower jaw when the mouth is cloſed% pec- 
toral fins nearly of an oval form: beneath the ſæin may 
be felt the bones of tive fingers, which terminate at the 
edge of the fin in five very ſenſible projections, This 
brings it into the next of rank in the order of being, 
The tail is divided into two lobes, 
which lic horizontally, but do not fork, except a little 
at their baſe, The body is oblong, and rather ſlender, 
tapering from the back (which is a linle elevated) io 
the tail, It is quite deſtitute of the dorſal fin, Its 
length is from 12 to 18 fect. It makes great uſe of 
| Its ; 
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Delphinus, its tail in ſwimming ; for it bends that part under it, as 
Delphos. a lobſter docs its tail, and works it with ſuch force as 


+ Chan ers 


Travel in 


(Greece. 


is at a diſtance. 


to dart along with the rapidity of an arrow, It 1s 
common in all the Arctic ſeas ; and forms an article of 
commerce, being taken on account of its blubber, 
They are numerous in the Gulph of St Laurence, and 
go with the tide as high as Quebec, There are fiſheries 
for them and the common porpeile in that river. A 
confiderable quantity of oil is extracted; and of their 
ſkins is made a fort of Morocco leather, thin, yet ſtrong 
enough to reliſt a muſket-ball, They are frequent in 
the Dwina and the Oby ; and go in (mall families from 
nve to ten, and advance pretty far up the rivers in 
purſuit of fiſh, They are uſually caught in nets, but 
are ſometimes harpooned. They bring only one young 
at a time, which is duſky ; but grow white as they 


advance in ape, the change firſt commencing on the 


ball /. They are apt to follow boats, as if they were 


med; and appear extremely beautiful, by rcaſon of 


their reſplendent whiteneſs, 


DELPHINUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 


northern hemiſphere, : 
DELPHOS, a town, or rather village, of Turkey in 


Alia, in the province of Libadia ; occupying part of 
| the lite of the ancient Delphi. 
A late traveller 4 informs us, that ſome veſtiges of 


Sce DELPHI, 


temples are viſible ; and above them, in the mountain- 
ſide are ſepulchres, niches with horizontal cavities for 
the body, ſome covered with (labs, 


for the accommodation of travellers wearied with the 
rugged track and the long aſcent. The monaſtery is 
on the ſite of the Gymnaſium. Strong terrace walls 
and other traces of a large edifice remain. The village 
Caſtalia is on the right hand as you 
aſcend to lt, the water coming from on high and croſ- 
ſing the road; a ſteep precipice, above which the 


mountain ſtill riſes immenſely, continuing on in that 
The village conſiſts of a few poor cottages ' 


direction, 
of Albanians covering the ſite of the temple and oracle, 
Beneath it to the ſouth is a church of St Elias, with 
arcas, terrace walls, arches, and veſtiges of the build- 
ings once within the court. The concavity of the 
rock in this part gave to the lite the reſemblance of a 
theatre. Turning to the left hand, as it were toward 
the extremity of one of the wings, you come again to 
ſepulchres hewn in the rock, and to a ſemicircular re- 
ceſs or niche with a ſeat as on the other fide. Higher 
up than the village is the hollow of the Stadium, in 
which were ſome ſeats and ſcattered fragments. 
Higher up, within the village, is a piece of ancient 
wall, conccaled from view by a ſhed, which it ſup- 
Orts. 
h that of Parnaſſus. On the ſouth ſide are 
many inſcriptions, with wide gaps between the letters, 
which are negligently and faintly cut; all nearly of the 
ſame tenor, aud very difficult to copy, They regiſter 
the purchaſe of ſlaves who had entruſted the price of 
their freedom to the god; containing the contract be- 
tween Apollo and their owners, witneſſed by his 
prieſts and by tome of the archons. This remnant 
{cems to be part of the wall before Caſſotis; as above 
it is flilh a fountain, which ſupplies the village with ex- 
cellent water, it is likely from the ancient ſonrce, 
The water of Caſtalia in the neighbourhood, from 
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Farther on is a 
niche cut in the rock with a ſeat, intended, it ſeems, 


The ſtone is brown, rough, and ordinary, 


DEL 
which the Pythia, and the poets who verſified her an- Delta, 
ſwers, were belicved to derive a large ſhare of their Deluge. 
inſpiration, deſcends through a cleft of Parnaſſus ; the 
rock on each lide high and ſteep, ending in two ſum- 
mits ; of Which one was called Hyampeia, and had be- 
neath it the ſacred portion of Autonous, a local hero 


as diſtingniſhed as Fhylacus, From this precipice the 
Delphians threw down the famous Aſop. By the 
ſtream, within the cleft, are ſcen ſmall broken ſtairs 
leading to a cavity in which is water, and once per- 
haps up to the top. Grooves have been cut, and the 
marks of tools are viſible on the rock; but the current, 
inſtead of ſupplying a fountain, now paſles over its 
native bed, and haſtens down a courle deep-worn to 
join the Pleiſtus. Cloſe by, at the foot of the eaſtern 
precipice, is a baſin with ſteps on the margin, once, 
it is likely, the bath uſed by the Pythia. Above, in 


the fide of the mountain, is a petty church dedicated 


to St John, within which are excavations reſembling 
niches, partly concealed from vicw by a tree. 3 
DELTA, is a part of Lower Egypt, Which takes 
vp a conſiderable ſpace of ground between the branches 
of the Nile and the Mediterranean Sea: the ancients 
called it the Ie of Delta, be cauſe it is in the ſhape of 
A triangle, like the Greek letter of that name. It is 
about 130 miles along the coaſt from Damietta to A- 
lexandria, and 70 on the ſides from the place where 
the Nile begins to divide itſelf. It is the moſt plenti- 
ful country in all Egypt, and it rains more there than 
in other parts, but the fertility is chiefly owing to the 
inundation of the river Nile. The principal towns on 
the coaſt are Damietta, Roſetta, and Alexandria; but 
within land, Menouſia, and Maala or Elmala. 
DELTOIDES, in anatomy, Sce ANATOMY, Table 
of the Muſcles. | = 
DELUGE, an inundation or overflowing of the 
carth, either wholly or in part, by water. 1 
We have ſeveral deluges recorded in hiſtory; as that 
of Ogyges, which oyerflowed almoſt all Attica; and 
that of Deucalion, which drowned all Theſlaly in 
Greece: but the moſt memorable was that called the 
Univerſal Deluge or Noah's Flood, which overflowed and 
ceſtroyed the whole earth; and from which only No- 
ah, and thoſe with him in the ark, eſcaped. 
This flood makes one of the moſt conſidera 
epochas in chronology. 
Gen, ch. vi. and vii. Its time is fixed, by the beſt 
chronologers, to the year from the creation 1656, an- 
ſwering to the year before Chriſt 2293. From this 
flood, the ſtate of the world is divided into diluviar 
and antediluvian. See ANTEDILUVIANS. | 
Among the many teſtimonies of the truth of this 
part of the Moſaic hiſtory, we may account the ge- 
neral voice of mankind at all times, and in all parts of 
the world. The objections of the free-thinkers have 


want of any direct hiſtory of that event by the profane 
writers of antiquity ; 2. the apparent impoſſibility of ac- 
counting for the quantity of water neceſſary to overflow 
the whole carth to ſuch a depth as it is ſaid to have 
been: and, 3. There appearing no neceſſity for an uni- 
verſal deluge, as the ſame end might have been accom- 
pliſhed by a partial one. 

I. The former of theſe objections has given riſe tc 


ſeveral very elaborate treatiſes, though all that has yet 


been 


5 
; mor ble Era of the 
Its hiſtory is given by Moſes, the deluge, 


2 
l We ; q Objections 
indeed principally turned upon three points, viz. 1. The to the fas. 
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Deluge. been done in this way has ſcarcely been able to ſilence 

w—— the objectors. Mr Bryant, in his Syſtem of Mythology, 

has with great learning and conſiderable ſucceſs endea- 

voured to ſhow, that the deluge was one of the prin- 

cipal, if not the only foundation of the Gentile wor- 

ſhip ; that the firſt of all their deities was Noah; that 

all nations of the world look up to him as their foun- 

der; and that he, his ſons, and the firſt patriarchs, 

are alluded to in moſt if not all of the religious ceremo- 

nies not only of the ancient but of the modern hea- 

thens, In ſhort, according to this author, the de- 

lage, ſo far from being forgot, or obſcurely men- 

tioned by the heathen world, is in reality conſpicu- 

ous throughout eyery one of their acts of religious wor- 
ſhip. | 

as The Egyptian Oſiris, according to him, was the ſame 

account of with Ham the ſon of Noah, though the name was ſome- 

the ancient times beſtowed on Noah himſelf. That this is the caſe, 

heroes is evident, he thinks, from its being ſaid that he was 

expoſed in an ark, and afterwards reſtored to day ; 

that he planted the vine, taught mankind agriculture, 

and inculcated upon them the maxims of religion and 

Juſtice, Something of the ſame kind is related of 

Perſeus. He is repreſented by ſome ancient hiſtorians 

as 4 great aſtronomer, and well verſed in other ſciences. 

After being conceived in a ſhower of gold, he was ex- 

poſed in an ark upon the waters, and is ſaid to have 

had a renewal of life.—The hiſtory of Myrina the a- 

mazon affords a kind of abridgement and mixture of 

the hiſtories of Oſiris and Perſeus, Similar to theſe 

is the hiſtory of Hercules himſelf, But our author ob- 

ſerves, that under the titles of Oſiris, Perſeus, Myrina, 

&c. the ancients ſpoke of the exploits of a whe na- 

tion, who were no other than the Cuthites or-Cuſh- 

ites, the deſcendants of Cuſh the ſon of Ham and 

father of Nimrod. Theſe people ſpread themſelves 

into the moſt remote corners of the globe ; and hence 

the heroes whom they repreſented are always ſet forth 

as conquering the whole world. According io Dio- 

dorus Siculns, the Egyptian Oſiris was the ſame with 

the Dionyſus of the Greek3. 

twice born, and to have had two fathers and two mo» 

thers; to have been wonderfully preſerved in an ark; 

to have travelled all over the carth ; taught the uſe of 

the vine, to build, plant, &c. The Indians claim 

him as a native of their country, though ſome allow 

that he came from the weſt. Of Cronus and Aſtarte, 

it is ſaid that they went over the Whole earth, diſ- 

poſing of the countries as they pleaſed, aud doing good 

wherever they came. The fame is related of Oura- 

nus, Themis, Apollo, &c. though all their exploits 

are ſaid to have been the effects of conqueſt, and 

their benevolence enforced by the ſword, In a ſi- 

milar manner he explains the hiſtories of other he- 

roes of antiquity : and having thus, in the charac- 

ters and hiſtory of the moſt celebrated perſonages, 

found traces of the hiſtory of Noah and his family, 

our author proceeds to inquire into the memorials 

4 of the deluge itſelf to be met with in the hiſtory 


Teſtimo- or religious rites of the different nations of antiquity. 
22 5 « We may reaſonably ſuppoſe (ſays he), that the par- 
de . o ticulars of the extraordinary event would be grate- 
within fully commemorated by the patriarch himſelf, and 
heathen tranſmitted to every branch of his family; that they 


authors. were made the ſubject of domeſtic converſe, where 
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He is ſaid to have been 
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the hiſtory was often renewed, and ever attended with Deluge. 
a reverential awe and horror, eſpecially in thoſe who ———— 
had been witneſſes to the calamity, and had experien- 

ced the hand of providence in their favour. In pro- 

ceſs of time, when there was a falling off from the 

truth, we might farther expect, that a perſon of fo 

high a character as Noah, ſo particularly diſtinguiſhed. 

by the Deity, could not fail of being reverenced by 

his poſterity ; and, when idolatry prevailed, that he 

would be one of the firſt among the ſons of men to 

whom divine hunours would be paid. Laſtly, we 

might conclude, that theſe memorials would be inter- 

woven in the mythology of the Gentile world ; and that 

there would be continual alluſions to theſe ancient oc- 


currences in the rites and myſteries as they were prac- 


tiſed by the nations of the earth. In conformity to 
theſe ſuppolitions, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow that theſe 
things did happen ; that the hiſtory of the deluge was 
religiouſly preſerved in the firſt ages; that every cir-- 


cumſtance of it is to be met with among the hiſtorians 


and mythologiſts of different countrics ; and traces of. 
it are to be found particularly in the ſacred rites. of E- 
gypt and of Greece. | | 

It will appear from many circumſtances in the Various. 
more ancient writers, that the great patriarch was titles by 
highly reverenced by his poſterity. They looked up which 
to him as a perſon highly favoured by heaven; and ho- Noah was 
noured him with many titles, each of which had a re- diſtinguiſh«- 
ference to ſome particular part of his hiſtory, They ed. 
ſtyled him Prometheus, Deucalion, Atlas, Theuth, Zuth, 
Xuthus, Iuachus, Oſiris, When there began to be a 
tendency towards idolatry, and the adoration of the 
ſun was introduced by the poſterity of Ham, the title - 
of Helius, among others, was conferred upon him. 
They called him alſo Mw and M, which is the moon. 
When colonies went abroad, many took to themſelves 


the title of Minyadæ and Minye from him; juſt as o- 


thers were denominated Achamenide, Auritæ, Heliadæ, 
from the ſun, People of the former name are to be 


found in Arabia and in other paris of the world. The 


natives at Orchomenos were ſtyled Minyz, us were 
ſome of the inhabitants of Theſlaly, Noah was the 
original Zeus and Dios. He was the planter of the 
vine, and inventor of fermented liquors : whence he 
was denominated Zeuth, which ſignifies ferment, ren- 
dered Zeus by the Greeks, He was alſo called Dio. 
niſos, interpreted by the Latins Bacchus, but very im- 
properly. Bacchus was Chus the grandſon of Noah; 


as Ammon may in general be eſteemed Ham, ſo much 
reyerenced by the Egyptians, | 


«© Among the people of the eaſt, the true name of 
the patriarch was preſerved, they called him Noas, , 
Naus, and ſometimes contracted Nous; and many pla- 
ces of ſanctity, as well as rivers, were denominated 
from him. Anaxaporas of Clazomenæ had obtained 
ſome knowledge of him in Egypt. By him the pa- 
triarch was denominated Noas or Nous; and both he 
and his diſciples were ſenfible that this was a forcign 
appellation ; notwithſtanding which he has acted as if 
it had been a term of the Greck language. Euſcbijus 
informs us, that the diſciples of Anaxagoras ſay, that 
Nous is by interpretation, the deity Dis or Dios; 
and they likewiſe eſteem Nous the fame as Prome- 
theus, becauſe he was the renewer of mankind, and 
was aid to have faſhioned them again,“ after they 
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Delage, had been in a manner extinct. After this, however, 
ue gie a ſolution of the ſtory upon the ſuppolition 


Inachus, 


that Nous is the ſame with the Greek word yes the 
mind; that the mind was Prometh:ia ; and Prometheus 
was ſaid to renew mankind, from new forming their 
minds, aud leading them, by cultivation, from igno- 
raue,. | | 

« Suidas has preſerved, from ſome ancient author, 
a curious memorial of this wonderful perſonage, whom 


he affects to diſtinguiſh ſrom Deucalion, and kyles 


Nanuacus, According to him, this Nannacus was 
a perſon of great antiquity, and prior to the time of 
Deucalion. He is ſaid to have been a king, who, 
ſorcſecing the approaching deluge, collected every 
body together, and led them to a temple where he 
offered up his prayers. for them, accompanied with 
many tears. There is likewiſe a proverbial expreſſion 
about Nannacus applicd to people of great anti- 


© Stephanus gives great light to this hiſtory, and ſup- 
plics many deficiencies. The tradition is (ſays he), that 
there was one formerly named Arnacrs, the extent of 


whoſe life was above 300years, The pcoplcwhowere of 


his neighbourhood and acquaintance had inquired of 


an oracle how long he was to live: and there was an 


anſwer given, that when Annacus dicd, all mankind 
would be deſtroyed. The Phrygians, upon this ac- 
count made great lamentations, from whence aroſe 
the proverb To wrt Arvyats KNAUTHY, the lamentation for 
Annacus, made uſe of for people or circumſtauces 
highly calamitous. When the flood of Deucalion 
came, all mankind, were deſtroyed, according as the 
oracle had foretold. Afterwards, when the ſurface of 
the earth began to be again dry, Zeus ordered Prome- 


 thens and Minerva to make images of clay in the form 


of men; and, when they were finiſhed, he called the 
winds, and made them breathe into cach, and render 
them vital.” 
From theſe hiſtories Mr Bryant concludes as fol- 
lows: “ However the ſtory may have been varied, 
the principal outlines plainly point out the perſon who 
is alluded to in theſe hiſtories. It is, I think, mani- 
feſt, that Aunacus, and Nannacus, and even Inacus, 
relate to Noacus or Noah. And not only theſe, 


Deucalion, but the hiſtories of Deucalion and Prometheus have 


and pro- a like reference to the patriarch ; in the booth year, 
| 6-29 wt and not the 3ooth, of whoſe life the waters pre- 
e ſame 1, | i 
wich Noah, Vailed upon the carth. He was the father of man 


kind, who were renewed in him. Hence he is repre- 
ſented by another anthor, under the character of 
Prometheus, as a great artiſt, by whom men were 
formed anew, and were inftructed in all that was 
good. | 55 
„Noah was the original Cronus and Zeus; though 
the latter is a title conferred ſometimes upon his ſon 
Ham. There is a very particular expreſſioa recorded 
by Clemens of Alexandria, and attributed to Pytha- 
goras, Who is ſaid to have called the ſea the tear of 
Croenus; and there was a farther tradition concerning 
this perſon, that he drank, or ſwallowed, up all his 
children. The tears of Iſis arc repreſented as very 
myſterious. They are ſaid to have flowed whenever 
the Nile began to riſe, and to flood the country, The 
overflowing of that river was the preat ſonrce of af- 
fluence to the people, and they looked upon it as their 
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chus. 
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chief bleſſing ; yet it was cver attended with myſtical 
tears and lamentations, This was particularly ob- 
ſerved at Coptos, where the principal deity was Iſis. 
An ancient writer imagines that the tears and lamen- 
tations of the people were to implore an inundation; 
and the tears of Ilis were ſuppoſed to make the river 
{well, But all this was certainly ſaid and done in me- 
morial of a former flood, of which they made the overs. 
flowing of the Nile a type. 

« As the patriarch was by ſome repreſented as a 
king called Naachus and Nauchus ; fo by others he was 
ſtyled [rachus, and ſuppoſed to have reigned at Argos. 
Hence Inachus was made a king of Greece; and 
Phoroneus and Apis brought in ſucceilion after him. 


But Inachus was not a name of Grecian original: it 


is mentioned by Euſebius, in his account of the 
firſt ages, that there reigned in Egypt Telegonus, a 
prince of foreign extraction, who was the fon of Ones 
the ſhepherd, and the ſeventh in deſcent from Ina- 
And in the ſame author we rcad, that a co» 
lony went forth from that country into Syria, where 
they founded the ancient city of Antioch : and that 


they were conducted by Caſus and Belus, who were 
ſons of Inachus. By Inachus is certainly meant 


Noah: and the hiſtory relates to ſome of the more 
carly deſcendants of the patriarch, His name has 
been rendered very unlike itſelf, by having been 
lengthened with terminations, and likewiſe ſaſhioned 
according to the idiom of different languages. But 
the circumſtances of the hiſtory are ſo preciſe and par- 
ticular, that we cannot miſs of the truth. | 


Deluge. 
— — 


« He ſeems in the caſt to have been called Noa, 


Noa ſis, Nuſus, and Nus; and by the Greeks his name 
was compounded Dionuſus., The Amonians, wherever 


they came, founded cities to his honour : hence places 


called Nu/a will often occur: and indeed a great ma- 


ny of them are mentioned by ancient authors. Theſe, 
though widely diſtant, being ſituated in countries far 


removed, yet retained the ſame original hiſtories ; and 


were generally famous for the plantation of the vine, 
Miſled by this ſimilarity of traditions, people in after 
times imagined that Dionuſus muſt neceſſarily have 
been where his hiſtory occurred: and as it was the 
turn of the Greeks to place every thing to the account 
of conqueſt, they made him a great conqueror, who 


went over the face of the whole carth, and taught 


mankind the plantation of the vine, We are informed, 
that Dionuſus went with an army over the face of the 
whole earth, and taught mankind, as he paſſed along, 
the method of planting the vine, and how to prefs 
out the juice, and receive it in proper veſſels, Though 
the patriarch 1s repreſented under various titles, and 
even theſe not always uniformly appropriated ; yet 
there will continually occur ſuch peculiar circumſtances 
of his hiſtory as will plainly point ont the perſon re- 
ferred to. The perſon preſerved is always mentioned 
as preſerved in an ark. He is deſcribed as being in a 
ſtate of darkneſs, which is repreſented allegorically as 
a ſtate of death, He then obtains a new life, which 
is called a ſecond birth; and is ſaid to have his youth 
renewed, He is, on this account, looked upon as the 


firſt-born of mankind; and both his antediluvian 


and poſtdiluvian ſtates are commemorated, and ſome- 


times the intermediate ſtate is alſo ſpoken of. Diodo- 


Tus calls him Dz«calicn ; but deſcribes the deluge as 
in 


Deluge. 


DEL 
iu a manner univerſal. In the deluge which hap- 
pened in the time of Deucalion, almolt all fleſh died.“ 
Apollodorus having meutioned Deucalion „ azprazs, 
conſigned to the ark, takes notice, upon his quitting 
it, of his offering up an immediate ſacrifice ro the 
God who delivered him. As he was the father of all 
mankind, the ancients have made him a perſon of 
very cxtenſive rule; and ſuppoſed him to have been a 
king, Sometimes he is deſcribed as a monarch of 
the whole carth ; at other times he is reduced to a 
petty king of Theſſaly. He is meutioued by Hella» 
dias in this latter capacity ; who ſpeaks of the de- 
luge of his time, and of his building altars to the gods, 
Apollonius Rhodius ſuppoſes him to have been a na- 
tive of Greece, according to the common notion: 
but nothwithſtanding his prejudices, he gives fo parti - 
cular a character of him, that the true hiſtory cannot 
be miſtaken. 


thological accounts all genealogy muſt be entirely diſ- 


regarded. Though this character be not preciſely 


true, yet we may learn that the perſon repreſented was 
the firſt of men, through whom religious rites were 


renewed, cities built, and civil polity eſtabliſhed in the 


any king of Greece, 
Deucalion was Noah ; and the Chaldeans likewiſe 


Deucalion 


proved no: 


world ; none of which circumſtances are applicable to 
We are aſſured by Philo, that 


mentioned him by the name of Xiſuthrus, as we are 
informed by Cedrenus. 

«© That Deucalion was unduly adjudged by the 
people of Theſſaly to their country ſolely, may be 
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He makes him indeed the ſon of Pro- 
metheus, the ſon of Japetus ; but in theſe ancient my- 


DEL 


the archives of the Medes and Babylonians. 


king; and ſays, that the flood began upon the 1th 
day of the month Deſius: that during the prevalence 
of the waters, Seiſithrus ſent out biras, that he might 
Judge if the flood had returned : but that the birds 
not finding any reſting place, returned to him again. 
This was repcated three times ; when the birds were 
found to return with their feet ſtained with ſoil ; by 
which he knew that the flood was abated. Upon this 
he quitted the ark, and was never more ſeen of men, 
being taken away by the gods from the earth. Aby- 
denus concludes with a particular, in which the eaſtera 
writers are unanimous ; that the place of deſcent from 
the ark was in Armenia, and ſpeaks of its remains be- 
ing preſerved for a long time. Plutarch mentions the 
Noachic dove, and its being ſent out of the ark, But 

the moſt particular hiſtory of the deluge, and the ncar- 

eſt of any to the account given by Moſes, is to be 
found in Lucian, He was a. native of Samoſata, a 
city of Comagene, upon the Euphrates, a part of 
the world where memorials of the deluge were par- 


ticularly preſerved, and where a reference to that 


hiſtory was continually kept up in the rites and worſhip 
of the country, His knowledge therefore was obtain- 
ed from the Aſiatic nations among whom he was born, 
and not from his kinſmen the Helladians, who were far 
inferior in the knowledge of ancient times, He de- 


ſcribes Noah under the name of Deucalion ; and ſays, 


© that the preſent race of mankind are different from 
thoſe who firſt exiſted ; for thoſe of the antediluyian 


to have be- proved from his name occurring in different parts of world were all deſtroyed, The preſent world is peopled 
_— the world, and always accompanied with ſome hiſtory from the ſons of Deucalion ; having increaſed to ſo great 


claim to him. 


of the deluge. The natives of Syria laid the ſame 
He was ſuppoſed to have founded the 
teinple at Hierapolis, where was a chaſm through 
which the waters after the deluge were ſaid to have 
retreated, He was likewiſe reported to have built 
the temple of Jupiter at Athens, where there was a 


cavity of the ſame nature, and a like tradition, that the 


waters of the flood paſſed off through this aperture, 


However groundleſs the notions may be of the waters 
having retreated through theſe paſſages, yet they ſhow 
what impreſſions of this event were retained by the 


Amonians, who introduced ſome hiſtory of it where- 


ever they came. As different nations ſucceeded one 
another in theſe parts, and time produced a mixture of 
generations, they varied the hiſtory, and modelled it 
according to their notions and traditions, yet the 
ground-work was always true, and the event for a long 
time univerſally commemorated. Joſephus, who ſcems 
to have been a perſon of extenſive knowledge, and 


verſed in the hiſtories of nations, ſays, that this great 


occurrence was to be met with in the writings of all 
perſons who treated of the firſt ages. He mentions 


 Beroſus of Chaldea, Heronymus of Egypt, who wrote 


Accounts of 


the flood 


concerning the antiquities of Phenicia ; alſo Alnaſeas, 
Abydenus, Melon, and Nicolaus Damaſcenus, as 
writers by whom it was recorded; and adds, that it 
was taken notice of by many others. 

% Among the caſtern nations, the traccz of this 
event are more vivid and determinate than thoſe of 


4 number from one perſon. In reſpect to the former 
brood, they were men of violence, and lawleſs in their 
dealings, They regarded not oaths, nor obſeryed 


the rights of hoſpitality, nor ſhowed mercy to thoſe 


who ſued for it, On this account they were doom- 
ed to deſtruction : and for this purpoſe there was 
a mighty eruption of waters from the earth, at- 
tended with heavy ſhowers from above; ſo that the 
rivers ſwelled, and the ſea overflowed, till the whole 
earth was covered with a flood, and all fleſh drowned, 
Deucalion alone was preſerved to repeople the world. 
This mercy was ſhown to him on account of his piety 


and juſtice. His preſervation was effected in this man- 


ner; He put all his family, both his ſons and their 
wives, into a vaſt ark which he had provided, and he 
went into it himſelf, At the ſame time animals of 
every ſpecies, boars, horſes, lions, ſerpents, whatever 
lived upon the face of the earth, followed him by pairs: 
all which he received into the ark, and experienced 
no evil from them ; for there prevailed a wonderful 


harmony thronghout, by the immediate influence of 


the Deity, Thus were they wafted with him as long 
as the Hood endured.” After this he procceds to 
mention, that, upon the diſappearing of the waters, 
Deucalion went forth from the ark, and raiſed an altar 
to Cod; but he tranſpoles the ſcene to Hierapolis in 
Syria, where the natives pretended, as has been al- 


ready mentioned, to have very particular memorials of 
the deluge. 


This Deluge. 
writer ſpeaks of Noah, whom he names Seiſithrus, as a — 


« Moſt of the authors who have tranſmitted to us Remains of 
theſe accounts, at the ſame lime inform ue, that the the ark fald 


remains of the ark were to be ſcen in their days on one 1 + 
4 7, of viſible, 


among the Greece, and more conformable to the accounts of Mo- 

22 na gs. Euſebius has preſerved a moſt valuable extract 10 

1 this parpoſe from Abydenus; which was taken from 
Vor. V. | 


DEL 


Deluge. of the mountains of Armenia, Abydenns particular- 


— — 


ly ſays, in confirmation of this opinion, that the people 
of the country uſed to get ſmall pieces of the wood, 
which they carried about by way of amnlet. And Be- 
roſus mentions, that they ſcraped off the aſphaltus with 
which it was covered, and uſed it as a charm. Soinc of 


the fathers ſeem to inſilt on the certainty of the ark 


being ſtill remaining in their time. Theophilus ſays 
expreſsly, that the remains were to be ſeen upon 
the mountains of Aram, or Armenia. And Chry o- 
ſtom appeals to it as to a thing well known. Do 
not (ſays he) thoſe mountains of Armenia bear wit- 


neſs to the truth? thoſe mountains where the ark firſt. 


reſted ? And are not the remains of it preſerved there 


10 

Foats or 

Mips car- 
ried in pro- 
ceſſion by 
the Amo- 
niaus and 
Egyptians. 


the mountain, according to Nicolaus Damalcenus, on 


Egyptians whenever it was carried in public. 


even unto this day ?” 


« There was a cuſtom among the pricſts of Amon, 
of carrying a boat in proceſſion at particular ſeaſons, 
in which was an oracular ſhrine held in great veucra- 
tion. They were ſaid to have been Co in number, 
and to have carried the ſacred veſſel about juſt as they 
were directed by the impulle of the Deity. This cu- 
ſtom was likewiſe in uſe among the Egyptians ; and bi- 
ſhop Pocock has preſerved three ſpecimens of ancient 
ſculpture, wherein this ceremony is diſplayed. They 
are of wonderful antiquity, and were found by him in 
Upper Egypt. ; 

«ce 
ſterics conſiſted in carrying about a ſhip or boat; which 
cuſtom, upon due examination, will be found to relate 
to nothing elſe but Noal and the deluge, The ſhip of 
Iſis is well known, and the feſtivity among the 


name of this, and of all the navicular thrines, Was Ba- 
ris; which is remarkable ; for it was the very naine of 


which the ark of Noah reſted, the ſame as Ararat in 


Armenia. He mentions, that there 15 a large mountain 


in Armenia, which (ſtands above the country of the 


Minyæ, called Baris; to this it was ſaid that many 


people betook themſelves in the time of the deluge, 


and were faved ; and there is a tradition of one perſon 
in particular floating in an ark, and arriving at the 


ſummit of the mountain. We may be aſſurcd then, 


that the ſhip of Iis was a ſacred emblem; in honour 


of which there was among the Egyptians an annual 


feſtival. It was in after times admitted among the 


Romans, and ſet down in their kalender for the month 


of March. The former, in their deſcription of the 
primary deities, have continually ſome reference to a 
ſhip or float, Hence we frequently read of Ses, 
au (failing gods). They oftentimes, fays Por- 


phyry, deſcribe the ſun in the character of a man ſail- 


ing upon a float, And Plutarch obſerves to the ſame 
purpoſe, that they did not repreſent the ſun and the moon 
in chariots, t wafted about upon floating machines, In 
doing which they did not refer to the luminaries, but 
to a perſon repreſented under thoſe titles, The ſun, or 


Orus, is likewiſe deſcribed by Jamblichus as fitting up 


11 
Wonderful 
ſhip of Se- 
ſoſtris ex- 


plained, 


on the lotus, and failing in a veſſel, 


It is ſail of Seſoſtris, that he conſtructed a ſhip 


which was 280 cubits in length. It was of cedar, 
plated without with gold, and inlaid with filver ; and 
it was, when finiſhed, dedicated to Oſiris at Thebes, 


It is not credible that there ſhould have been a ſhip of 
this ſize, eſpecially in an inland diſtrict, the moſt re- 
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Part of the ceremony in moſt of the auci-nt my- 


The 


ſacred. 


DEL 


mote of any in Egypt. It was certainly a temple and 
a ſhrine, The former was framed upon this large 
ſcale; and it was the latter on which the gold and ſil- 
ver were ſo laviſhly expended, There is a remai kable 
circumſtance relating to the Argonautic expedition: 
that the dragon lain by Jaſon was of the ſize of a 


trireme ; by which mult be meant, that it was of the 


ſhape of a ſhip in general, for there were no triremes 
at the time alluded to, And I have moreover ſhown, 
that all theſe dragons, as they have bcen repreſented by 
the ports, were in reality temples, Dracortia ; where, 
among other rites, the worſhip of the ſerpent was in- 
ſtituted, "There is therefore reaſon to think, that this 
temple, as well as that cf Scſoſtris, was falhioned, in 
reſpect to its ſuperiicial contents, after the model of 
a ilip; and as to the latter, it was probably intended, 
in its outlines, to be the exact repreſentation of the 
ark, in commemoration of which it was certainly built. 
It was a temple ſacred to Oſiris at Theba ; or, to ſay 
the truth, it was itſelf called Theba; and both the 
city, ſaid to be oue of the moſt ancient in Egypt, as 
well as the province, was undoubtedly denominated 
from it. Now Theba was the name of the ark. It is 
the very word made uſe of by the ſacred writer; fo 
that we may, I think, be aſſurcd of the prototype 
after which this temple was ſaſhioncd. 


ark of Noah was 300. But this is a variation of only 
onc-fifteenth in the whole ; and as the ancicnt cuhit 
was not in all countries the ſame, we may ſuppoſe that 
this diſparity aroſe rather from the manner of mca- 
ſuring than from any real difference in the extent of 
the building It was an idolatrous temple, ſaid to 


It is ſaid indeed. 
to have been only 290 cubits in length; whercas the 


Deluge. 
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have been built by Scſoſſris in honour of Chris. I 


nave been reprated!y obliged to take notice of the ig- 
norance of the Greeks in reſpect to ancient titles, 


and have ſhown their miſapplication of terms in any 


Inftances ; eſpecially in their ſuppoſing temples to have 
been erected by perions to whom they were in reality 

Scloſtris was Ofitis; the fame as Dionuſus, 
Mencs, and Noah. He is called Sciſihrus by Aby de- 
nus; Atæxuuthros by Beroſus and A pollodorus - and is 


repreſented by them as a prince in whole time the de- 


luge happened. He was called Zuih, Xnth, and Zeus; 
and had certainly divine honours paid him. 

« Pauſanias gives a remarkable account of a temple 
of Hercules at Eruthra in Tonia ; which he mentions 


12 
Other em- 
b!cmatica! 


as of the higheſt antiquity, and very like thoſe of repreſcnta- 


Egypt. 


The deity was repreſented upon a float, and tions ex- 


was ſuppoſed to have come thither in this manner from Plained. 


Phenicia, Ariſtides mentions, that at Smyrna, upon 
the feaſt called Dionyſia, a ſhip uſed to be carried in 
proceſſion, The ſame cuſtom prevailed among the 
Athenians at the Panathenea ; when what was termed 
the ſacred ſhip was borne with great reverence through 
the city to the temple of Dameter at Elcuſis. At 
Phalerus, near Athens, there were honours paid to an 
unknown hero, who was repreſented in the ſtermof a 
ſhip. At Olympia, the moſt ſacred place in Greece, 
was a repreſentation of the like nature. It was a 


building like the fore-part of a ſhip, which ſtood fa- 
cing the end of the Hippodromus, and towards the 
middle of it was an altar, upon which, at the rencwal 
of each Olympiad, certain rites were performed. 

I think it is pretty plain that all theſe emblema- 


tical 


Deluge. 
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tical repreſentations, of which I have given ſo many 


————— inſtances, related to the hiſtory of the dcluge, and 


the conſervation of one family in the ark, This hi- 
ſtory was pretty recent when theſe works were exe- 
cuted in Egypt, and when the rites were firſt eſta- 
bliſhed ; and there is reaſon to think, that in early 
times moſt ſhrines of the Mizraim were formed under 
the reſemblance of a ſnip, inthe memory of this great 
event. Nay, farther, both ſhips and temples received 
their names from taence ; being ſtyled by the Greeks, 
who borrowed largely from Egypt, Nas and Na., and 


mariners Naur, Naute, in reference to the patriarch 


who was variouſly ſtyled Noar, Nous, and Noah, 

«« However the Greeks may, in their myſteries, have 
ſometimes introduced a ſhip as 4 
references tc the deluge itſelf, and to the perſons pre- 
ſerved, they always ſpeak of an ark. And though 


they were apt to mention the ſame perſon under va- 


rious titles, and by theſe means different people ſeem 
to be made principals in the ſame Juſtory ; yet they 
were ſo far uniform in their account of this particular 
event, that they made each of them to be expoſed in 
an ark. Thus it is ſaid of Deucalion, Perſeus, and 


Dionuſus, that they were expoſed upon the waters in 
Adonis was hid in an ark 


a machine of this fabric. 
by Venus, and was ſuppoſed to have been in a ſtate of 
death for a year. Theccritus introduces a paſtoral 
perſonage named Comates, who was expoſed in an ark 
for the ſame term, and wonderfully preſerved, Of 
Oſiris being expoſed in an ark we have a very remark- 
able account in Plutarch ; who mentions, that it was 


on account of Typhon, and that it happened on the 


17th of the month Athyr, when the ſun was in Scor- 
pio. This, in my judgment, was the preciſe time 


when Noahentered the ark, and when the flood came, 


x5. --: # 


Txplanati- 
on of the 
word Ty- 
phon. 


human ſacrifices; and the cities which had theſe al- 


which, in the Egyptian mythology, was called 75 
hon, ee 1 | 

« Typhon is one of thoſe whoſe character has been 
greatly confounded, This has ariſen ſrom two dif- 
ferent perſonages being included under one name, who 
undonbtedly were diſtingniſhed in the language of E- 
gypt. -Typhon was a compound of 7h or Tupha- 
Gn; and ſignified an high altar of the Deity, There 
were ſeveral ſuch in Egypt, upon which they offered 


tars were ſtyled Typhonian, But there was another 
Typhon, who was very different from the former, how- 
ever by miſtake blended with that character. By this 
was ſignified a mighty whirlwind and inundation ; and 
it oftentimes denoted the ocean; and particularly the 
ocean in a ferment, For, as Plutarch obſerves, by 
Typhon was underſtood any thing violent and unruly, 
It was a derivative from Tu, like the former name; 
which Tuph ſeems here to have been the ſame as the 
Suph of the Hebrews. By this they denoted a whirl- 
wind; but among the Egyptians it Was taken in a 


greater latitude, and ſignified any thing boiſterous, 


particularly the fea, Plutarch ſpeaks of it as denoting 
the ſea; and ſays likewiſe, that the ſalt of the ſca 
was called the foam of Typhon. It ſignifed alfo a 
whirlwind, as we learn from Euripides, who expreſſes 
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it Tuphos; and the like is to be found in Heſychius, Deluge. 
— een 


ſymbol, yet in their 


mankind. 
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who calls it a violent wind, 
«« The hiſtory of Typhon was taken from hiero-- 
glyphical deſcriptions. In theſe the dove, ona, was 
repreſented as hovering over the uuundane egg, Which 
was expoſed to the fury of Typhon : For an egg, 
containing in it the elements of life, was thought no 
improper emblem of the ark, in which were preſer- 
ved the rudiments of the future world. Hence ju the 
Dionuſiaca, and in other myſteries one part of the 
nocturnal ceremony conſiſted in the conſecration of an 
egg. By this, as we are informed by Prophyry, was 
ſignified the world. This world was Noah and his fa- 
mily ; even all mankind, incloſed and preſerved in the 
ark. | | 3 
In reſpect to Typhon, it muſt be conſeſſed that 
the hiſtory given of him is attended with ſome obſcu - 
rity, The Grecians have comprehended ſeveral cha- 
raters under one term, which the Egyptians undoubt- 
edly diſtinguiſhed, The term was uſed for a title as 
well asa name ; and ſeveral of thoſe perſonages which 
had a relation to the deluge were ſtyled Typhonian or 
Diluvian. All theſe the Grecians Love included nn-- 
der one and the ſame name Typhon. The real deity 
by whom the deluge was brought upon the earth had 
the appellation of Typhonian, by which was meant 
Liluvii Deus (a). It is well known that the ark was 
conſtructed by a divine commiſſion; in which, when 
it was completed, God incloſed the patriarch and his 
family. Hence it is ſaid, that Typhon made an ark 
of curious workmanſhip, that he might diſpoſe of the 
body of Oſiris. Into this Oſiris entered; and was ſhut 
up by Typhon. All this relates to the Typhonian 
deity who incloſed Noah, together with his family, 
within the limits of an ark. The patriarch alſo, who 
was thus intereſted in the event, had the title of Ty- 
honian. I have ſhown that the ark by the mytho- 
ogiſts was ſpoken of as the mother of mankind, The 
ſtay in the ark was looked upon as a ſtate of death 
and of regeneration. The paſſage to life was through 
the door of the ark, which was formed in its ſide. 
Through this the patriarch made his deſcent ; and at 
this point was the commencement of time. This hi- 
ſtory is obſcurely alluded to in the account of Typhon ; 
of whom it is ſaid, that without any regard to time 


or place, he forced a paſſage and burſt into light ob- 


liquely through the ſide of his mother. This return 


to light was deſcribed as a revival from the grave ; and 


Plutarch X*cordinply mentions the return of Oſiris, 
ſrom Hades, after he had been for a long ſeaſon in- 
cloſed in an ark and in a ſtate of death. This re- 
newal of liſe was by the Egyptians eſteemed a ſecond 
ſtare of childhood, They accordiuply, in their hie- 
roglyphies, deſcribed him as a hoy, hom they placed 
upon the lotos or water lily, and called him Orus. He 
was the ſuppoſed ſon of Iſis; but it has been ſhown 
that Iſis, Rh-a, Atargatis,. were all emblems of the 
ark, that receptacle which was ſtyled the mother of 
Orus is repreſented as undergoing from 
the Titans all that Oſiris ſuffered from Typhon ; and 
the hiſtory at bottom is the ſame, Hence it is ſaid 
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47 plutarch owns that the Fgyptians in ſome inſlances eſteemed Typhon to be no other than Ielius the 
chief deity ; and they were in the right, though he will not allow it.” | 8 


, Deluge. 
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of Iſis, that ſhe had the power of making people im- 
mortal; and that when ſhe found her fon Orus, in the 
midſt of the waters, dead through the malice of the 
Titans, ſhe not only gave him a renewal of life, but 
alſo conferred upon him immortality,” 

In this manner does our author decypher almoſt all the 
ancient fables of which no ſatisfactory ſolution was ever 
given before, He ſhows that the primitive gods ef E- 
gypt, who were in number eight, were no other than the 
cight perſons ſaved in the ark ; that almoſt all the 
heathen deities had one way or other a reference to 
Noah. He ſhows that he was characteriſed under the 


titles of Janus, Nereus, Proteus, Oannes, Dagon, 


&c. &c. and in ſhort, that the deluge, ſo far froin be- 
ing unknown to the heathens, or forgot by them, was 
in a manner the baſis of the whole of their worſhip. 
He traces the hiſtory of the raven and dove ſent forth 


by Noah in the cuſtoins of various nations, not only 


in the caſt but the weſt alſo, Of the numberleſs te- 
ſtimonies of the truth of this part of ſacred hiſtory to 
be met with among the weſtern nations, however, we 
ſhall ſelect one more, which is an ancient coin uſually 
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Account of known by the name of the Apamean medal, «* The 


the Apa- 
mean me- 


which was ſtruc 


machine floating upon water. 


veil. 
on which there ſits a dove; and below it another, 


learned Falconcrius (ſays Mr Bryant) has a cu- 
rious diſſertation upon a coin of Philip the Elder, 

: at Apamea (5g), and contained 
on its reverſe an epitome of this hiſtory. The re- 
verſe of moſt Aſiatic coins relate to the religion and 
mythology of the places where they were ſtruck. On 
the reverſe of this coin is delineated a Kind of ſquare 
Through an opening 
in it are ſeen two perſons, a man and a women, as low 
as the breaſt ; and upon the head of the woman is a 
Over this ark is a triangular kind of pediment, 


which ſeems to flutter its wings, and hold in its mouth 
a ſmall branch of a tree. Before the machine is a 
man following a woman, who by their attitude ſeem 


to have juſt quitted it, and to have got upon dry land. 
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Accounts 


Upon the ark itſelf, underneath the perſons there in- 
cloſed, is to be read in diſtin characters, NNE. 
learned editor of this account ſays, that it had fallen 
to his lot to meet with three of theſe coins. They 
were of braſs, and of the medallion ſize. One of 
them he mentions to haye ſeen in the collection of the 


Duke of Tuſcany; the ſecond in that of the Cardi- 


nal Ottoboni ; and the third was the property of Au- 
guſtino Chigi, nephew to Pope Alexander VII.” 
Not content with theſe teſtimonies, however, which 


ol the flood are to be met with in the weſtern regions, or at leaſt 


to be met 
with in 
China and 
Japan, 


in thoſe not very far to the eaſtward, our author ſhows 
that © the ſame mythology (of the Egyptians), and 
the lame hieroglyphics, were carried as far as China 
and Japan; where they are to found at this day, 
The Indians have a perſon whom they call Buto or 
Budo. This is the ſame as Boutus of Egypt, Battus 
of Cyrene, and Bœotus of Greece. The account pi- 
ven of him is fimilar io that of Typhon ; for it is ſaid 
that he did not come to life in the uſual way, but 
made himſelf a paſſage through the ſide of his mother; 


which mother is repreſented as a virgin. This hiſtory, 
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though now current among the Indians, is of great Deluge. 


antiquity, as We may learu from the account given of 
this perionage by Clemens Alcxanarinus, There is 
a caſt of Indians (ſays he) who are diſciples of Bou- 
tas. This perſon, on account of his extraordinary 
lanctity, they lock up to as a god. The name of Bou- 


tas, Battus, and Beevtus, though apparently confer- 


red upon the patriarch, yet originally related io the 
machine in which he was preſerved, Of this ſome 
traces may be found among the Greeks, One of the 


Amonian names for the ark were Aren and Arene ; 
and Bcoeotus is ſaid by Diodorus Siculus to have been 
the ſun of Neptune and Arne, which is a contraction 


of arene the ark. The chief city, Boutus in Egypt, 


Where was the floating temple, lignified properly the 
city of the float or ark. The Bceotians, who in the 


Dionuſiaca ſo particularly commemorated the ark, were 


ſuppoſed to be deſcended from an imaginary perſonage, 


Beotus ; and from him likewiſe their country was 


thought to have received its name. But Boeotian was 


merely a variation from Bontus, and Butus, the ark ; 


which in ancient times was indifferently ſtyled Theba, 
Argus, Aren, Butus, and Bceotus, 
tus is a compound of the ſame purport, and ſignifies 


both the temple of the ark and allo a place for ſhip- 
ping. | 


immediately ſucceeded, - They conſiſted for the moſt 
part of a inelancholy proceſs ; and were celebrated 


by night in commemorarion of the ſtate of darkneſs 


in which the patriarch and his family had been invol- 
ved. The firſt thing at thoſe awful mectings was to 
offer an oath of ſecrecy to all who were to be initated : 
after which they proceeded to the ceremonies. Theſe 
began with a deſcription of chaos: by which was fig- 


nified ſome memorial of the deluge. Chaos was cer. Explaua- 
W ho fays tion of 


tainly the lame as g., the great abyſs. 


The term Cibo- 


« All the myſteries of the Gentile world ſcem to have 
been memorials of the deluge, and of the event which 
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Epiphanius, is ſo ignorant as not to know, that Chaos the body 


and Buthos, the abyſs, arc of the ſame purport ? 
The names of the deities in Japan and China, and 
the form of then, as well as the mythology with which 
they are attended, point out the country from whence 
they originally came. In China the dcity upon the 


lotos in the midſt of waters has been long a favourite 


emblem, and was imported from the weſt, The in- 
ſigne of the dragon was from the ſame quarter, The 


Cuthites worſhipped Cham, the ſun ; whoſe name they 


variouſly compounded, In China moſt things which 
have any reference to ſplendor and magnificence, feem 
to be denominated from the ſame object. 
laid, in the language of that country, to ſignify any 
thing ſupreme. Com is a fine building or palace, ſimi- 
lar to Coma of the Amoniaus, Cum is a lord or ma- 
ſter; Cham a ſceptre. Laſlly, by Cham is ſignified a 


prieſt, analogous to the Chamanim and Chamenim of 


Cutha and Babylonia. The country itſclf is by the 
Tartars called Ham. The cities Cham-ju, Champion, 
Compition, Cumdan, Ch-mul, and many others of the 
ſame torm, are manifeſtly compounded of the ſacred 
term Cham. 


tropolis 


— —— 
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([) Our author had before ſhown that the ancient name of Apamea was Cibetus, one of the names of the 
AK. | 5 | 


Cham is 


Cambalu, the name of the ancient me- 


404. 
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this is meant the chief city of the Cuthean monarch; 
ſor Chan is a derivative of Chaen, a prince. It ſeems 
ſometimes in China and Japan to have been expreſſed 
Quan aud Quano. | 

«« Two temples are taken notice by Hamilton, near 
Syrian in Pegu, which he repreſents as ſo like in ſtruc- 
ture, that they ſecm to be built on the ſame model. 
One of theſe was called Kiakiack, or the Cd of Gods 
temple. The other is called the temple of Dagun: ; and 


the doors and windows of it are perpetually ſhut, ſo that 


none can enter but the prieſts. They will not tell of 
what ſhape the idol is, but only ſay that it is not of a 
Human form. The former deity, Kiakiack, is repre- 
ſented as aſleep, of a human ſhape, and 60 feet long; 
and when he awakes, the world is to be deſtroyed, As 
ſoon as Kiakiack has diſſolved the frame and being of 
this world, Dagun will gather up the fragments, and 
make a new one, I make no doubt but the true name 
of the temple was Jach-Jach, and dedicated to the 


tice of the Grecian exclamation to Dionuſus, when the 
terms lacche, O acche, were repeated: and he ſuppoſes, 
with great probability, that the Peguan name had a 
reference to the ſame deity, It is certain, that the 
worſhip, of Dionuſus prevailed very early among the 
nations in the caſt. The Indians uſed to maintain, 
that his rites firſt began among them. Profeſſor Bay- 
er has ſhown, that traces of his worſhip are ſtil] ro be 
obſerved among the Tamuli of Tranquebar. They 
- havea tradition ys he), that there was once a gigan- 

tic perſon named Maidaſhuren, who was born at Niſa- 
dabura near the mountain Meru. He had the horns 
of a bull, and drank wine and made war upon the gods. 
He was attended by eight Pudam, who were gigantic 
and miſchievons demons, of the family of thoſe Indian 
thepherds called Kobaler. In this account we have 
a manifeſt reference to the hiſtory of Dionuſus, as 
well as that of the Dionuſians, by whom his rites were 
introduced. And we may preceive, that it bears a 
great reſemblance to the accounts tranſmitted by the 
Grecians. What are theſe Kobaler, who were de- 
ſcended from the ſhepherds, but the ſame as the Coba- 
li of Grecce, the uniform attendants upon Dionuſus ? 
a ſet of prieſts whoſe cruelty and chicanery rendered 
them infamous, The Cobali (fays an ancient au- 
thor) were a ſet of cruel demons, who followed in 
the retinne of Dionuſus. It is a term made ule of for 
knaves and cheats.“ V 

& As the deity, in the ſecond temple of Syrian, 
to which ſtrangers were not admitted, was not of a hu- 
man form, and was called Dagun, we may caſily con- 
ccive the hidden character under which he was deſcri- 
bed. We may conclude, that it was no other than 
that mixed figure of a man and a fiſh, under which he 
was of old worſhipped both in Paleſtine and Syria, 
He is cxpreſſed under this ſymbolical repreſentation in 
many parts of India; and, by the Bramins is called 
Miſtuou or Viſh nau. Dagon and Viſhnon have a like 


reference. They equally repreſent the man of the ſea, 


called by Beroſuz Oannes; whoſe hiſtory has been re- 
- verſed by the Indians. They ſuppoſe that he will re- 
ſtore the world, when it ſhall be deftroyed by the chief 


God. Bat by Dagon is ſignified the very perſon thro” 
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very properly Cambaul, ſeat of Cathaian Chan. By 
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whom the earth has been already reſtored when it was 


in a ſtate of ruin; and by whom mankind was renew- 
ed. Dagon and Noah I have ſhown io be the ſame 


Viſhnou is repreſented, like Dagon, under the mixed 
figure ofa man and a fiſh, or rather of a man, a prince- 
ly figure, proceeding from a fiſh. The name of this 
diſtrict, near which the temples above ſtand, we find 


to be called Syrian; juſt as was named the region. 


where ſtood the temples of Atargatus and Dagon, Sy- 
rus, Syria, and Syrian are all of the ſame purport, and 


ſignify Caeleſtis and Solaris, from S2hor, the fun.” 


Our author next proceeds to deſcribe ſome of the 
Indian temples or pagodas; particulaly thoſe of ſal- 
ſette, Eliphanta, and another called Elora near Au- 
rangeabad in the province of Balagate, which was viſit- 
ed by Theyenot, That traveller relates, that © upon 
making diligent inquiry among the natives about the 
origin of theſe wonderful buildings, the conſtant tra- 
dition was, that all theſe pagodas, greatand ſmall, with 


all their works and ornaments, were made by giants ; 
but in what age they could not tell.“ 
ſame god as the Jachuſiin Japan, Mr Wiſe takes no- 


« Many of theſe ancient ſtructures (continues Mr 
Bryant) have been attributed to Ramſcauder, or Alex- 


ander the Great; but there is nothing among theſe 
ſtately edifices that in the leaſt ſavours of Grecian 


workmanſhip ; nor had that monarch, nor any of the 
princes after him, opportunity to perform works of 
this nature, 
that they ever poſleſſed the country : for they were 
called off from their attention this way by feuds and 
engagements nearer home. There is no tradition of 


this country having been ever conquered except by the 


fabulous armies of Hercules and Dionuſus. What has 


Ted people to think that theſe works were the operation 
of Alexander, is the ſimilitude of the name Ramtxander, 
To this perſon they have ſometimes been attributed; 
but Ramtxander was a deity, the ſuppoſed ſon of Bal; 


aud he is introduced among the perſouages who were 
concerned in the incarnations of Viſhnou. 0 


« The temple of Elora, and all the pagodas of 
which I have made mention, muſt be of great antiquity, 


as the natives cannot reach their era. They were un- 


doubtedly the work of the Indo-Cuthites, who came 
And that theſe ſtructures, 
were formed by them, will appear from many circum- 
ſtances ; but eipecially from works of the ſame magni- 
ficence which were performed by them in other places. 


reat 


the - 
tower of Babylonia, the walls of Balbec, and the pyra- 


{o early into theſe parts, 


For ſcarce any people could have eflected ſuch 
works, but a branch of that family which erecte 


mids of Egypt.“ 


We have not the leaſt reaſon to think 


Deluge. 
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Having then deſcribed a number of Eaſt Indian 


idols of ſurpriſing magnitude, © the Babylonians and 
Egyptians (ſays he), and ail of the ſame preat family, 


uſed to take a plcaſare in forming gigantie figures, and 


exhibiting other repreſentations equally ſtupendous, 


Such were the coloſſal ſtatues at Thebes, and the 
The ſtatue erected 


ſphinx in the plains of Coume. 


by Nebuchadnezzar in the plains of Dura, was in 


height threeſcore Babyloniſh cubits. It was proba- 


bly raiſed in honour of Cham, the ſun ; and perhaps it 


was alſo dedicated to the head of the Chaldaic family; 
who was dcitied, and reverenced under that title. 


Marcellinus takes notice of a ſtatue of Apollo named 


Comens ; Which, in the time of the emperor Verus, was 
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the temple at Kamju was erected to Cham the ſun, 
whom the people worſhipped under the name of Samo- 
if. | | 

is remarkable, that in Japan the prieſts and no- 
Hility have the title of Cami. Ihe emperor Quebacon- 
dono, in a letter to the Portugueſe viceroy 1585, tells 
him, that Japan is the kingdom of Chamis; whom, 
ſays he, we hold to be the lame as Scir, the origin of 
all things, By Scin is probably meant San, the ſun: 
who was the ſame as Cham, rendered here Chamis. 
The laws of the country are ſpoken of as the laws of 
Chamis; and we are told by the Kæmpfer, that all the 
gods were ſtyled either Sin or Cami, The founder of 
the empire is ſaid to have been Tenſio Dai Sin, or 
% Tentio the god of light.“ Near bis temple was a 
cavern religiouſly viſited, upon account of his having 
been once hid when no ſun nor ſtars appeared. He 

Was eſteemed the fountain of day, and his temple was 
called the templ: of Naitu, Near this cavern was ano- 


ther temple, in which the canuſi or prieſts ſhowed an 


image of the deity fitting upon a cow. It was called 
' Dainits No Ray, e the great repreſentation of the ſun,” 
One of their principal gods is Jakuſr, ſimilar to the 
Iacchas of the Welt. Kampfer ſays, that he is the 
Apollo of the Japaneſe, and they deſcribe him as the 
Egyptians did Orus, His temple ſtands in a town 
called Miunolis and Jakuſi is here repreſented upon a 
gilt tarate flower; which is ſaid to be the 7ymphaa pa- 
 tuftris maxima, or fala #gyptiaca of Proſper Alpinus. 
One half of a large ſcallop ſhell is like a canopy placed 
over him; and his kead is ſurrounded with a crown of 
rays. They have alſo an idol named Henippe, much 


reverenced in different parts. Both theſe, continues 


our author, relate to the ſame perſon, viz, Noah. 
" Kazmpfer, an author of greai credit, ſaw the temple 
of Dabys, which he truly renders Daibod, at Jedo in 
Japan. 
whoſe religion was ſtyled the Bud/s, and which pre- 
vailed greatly upon the Indus and Ganges, Kœmp— 
fer, from whom Mr Bryant takes this account, ſaye, 
that the people of Siam repreſent him under the 
ſorm of a Moor, in a fitting poſture, and of a prodi- 
gious ſize. His (kin is black, and his hair curled 
(probably woolly), and the images about him are of 
the ſanc complexion. “ This pod was ſuppoſed (ſays 
Mr Bryant) to have neither father nor mother. ÞB 

Budha we are certainly to underſtand the idolatrous 
{ymbo! called by ſome nations Bude; the ſame as Ar- 
gi and Th:ba (names for the ark), In the mythol»- 
gy concerning it, we may ſee a reference both to the 
machine itſelf and to the perſon preſerved in it, In 
conſequenet of which we find this perſon alſo ſtyled 
Bod, Budha,and Buddo; and jn the Weſt Butns, Battns 
and Beatus. He was ſaid by the Indians not to have 
been born in the ordinary way, but to have come to 
light indirectly through the fide of his mother. By 
Clemens of Alexandria he is called Bouta: and in the 
hijlory of this perſon, however varied, we may per- 
ecve a relation to the arkite deity of the ſea, called 
Lied or Neptune; alſo to Arculus and Dionuſus, 
fiyled Baotrs and Thebanus. K mpfer has a curious 
biftory of a deity of this fort called Abuito; whole 
temple flood in the province of Bungo, upon the ſca- 
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Peluge, brought ſrom Seleucia to Rome, This related to the 
— ſame deity as the preceding. We may alſo infer, that 


By Dai-Bod was meant the god Budha, 
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ſhore, near the village of Toma, About a quarter of Deluge. 
a German mile before you come to this village ſtands q ß 


a famous temple of the god Abutto ; which 1s ſaid to 
be very eminent for miraculouſly curing many invete- 
rate diſtempers, as alſo for procuring a wind and good 
paſſage, For this reaſon, ſailors and paſſengers al- 
ways tie ſome farthings to a piece of wood, and throw 
it into the ſea, as an offering to this Abutto, to obtain 
a favourable wind. The tame deity, bur under a 
different name, was worſhipped in China. The Apis, 
Mucuis, and Anubis of Egypt, have often been men- 
tioned and explained as well as the Minotaur of Crete, 
The ſame hieroglyphics occur in Japan; and we are 
informed by Marco Polo, that the inhabitants worſhip 
idols of dificrent ſhapes. Some have the head of an 
ox, ſome of a ſwine, and others the head of a dog. 
The moſt common repreſentation in this country 1s 
that of Codſo Ten Go, or the ox-headed prince of 
heaven.“ e | 

« It has already been taken notice, that the ark was 
repreſented under the ſymbol of an egg, called the 
mundane egg ; which was expoſed to the rage of Ty- 
phon. It was alſo deſcribed under the figure of 
a lunette, and called S-/ene, the moon, The perſon 
by whom it was framed, and who through its means 
was providentially preſerved, occurs, under the cha- 
racer of a ſteer, and the machine itſelf under the 
ſemblance of a cow or a heifer. We have moreoyer 
been told, that it was called Cibotus, which Clemens 
of Alexandria calls 7 hebocha, Epiphanius mentions it 
by the name of Idaal Barth ; and ſays that, according 
to an eaſtern tradition, a perſon named Nun was pre- 
ſerved in it. The horſe of Neptune was another em 
blem, as was alſo the hippopotamus or river- horſe. 
The pcople of Elis made uſe of the tortoiſe for the 


ſame purpoſe, and repreſented Venus as reſting upon 


its back. Some traces of theſe hieroglyphics are to be 
found in Japan, which were certainly carried thither 
by the Incic Ethiopians, | | 

From an account of a temple of Daibeth (probably 
the ſame with Daibod) at Meaco in Japan, we may 
perceive, that the people there ſpeak of the renewal 
of the world at the deluge as the real creation, which 
I have ſhown to be a common miſtake in the hiſtories 
of this event. And though the ſtory is told with ſome 
variation, yet in all the circumſtances of conſequence 
it accords very happily with the mythology of Egypt, 
Syria, and Greece, It matters not how the emblems 
have by length of time been miſinterpreted. We have 
the mundane egg upon the waters, and the concomi— 
tant ſymbo! of the moon; ard the egg at laſt opened 
by the aſſiſtance of the ſacred ſtcer, upon which the 
world iflnes forth te this day.“ The author proceeds 
afterwards to mention the great veneration paid in 
theſe parts to the ox and cow; and ſays, that nobody 
dares injure them. One deity of the Japaneſe was 
Canon, the reputed lord of the ocean, He was repre- 
ſented in an erect poſture, crowned with a flower, and 
coming, out of the mouth of a fiſh, He is repreſented 
in the ſame manner by the natives of India#and named 
Viſhnou and Macauter ; and he is to be found in other 
parts of the Faſt. Father Bonſhet mentions a tradi- 
tion among the Indians concerning a flood in the days 
of Viſhnou which covered the whole earth, It is 
morcover reported of him, that ſeeing the prevalence 
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Deluge. of the waters, he made a float: and being turned into 


——— a fiſh, he ſteered it with his tail. 
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of Rama Sami. 


This perſon, in the 
account of the Banians by Lord, is called Mencw ; 
which certainly ſhould be expreſſed Men-Now. It is 
ſaid, that in tne Shaſter of this people, a like hiſtory 


is given of the earth being overwhelmed by a deluge, 


in which mankind periſhed; but the world was after- 
wards renewed in two perſons called Menou and Cete- 
roupa, 
which he is faid at times to have aſſumed. One of 
theſe, according to the bramins of Tanjour, was that 
This andoubtedly is the fame as Sama 
Rama of Babylonia, only reverſed; and it relates 10 


that great phenomenon the Iris; which was generally 


accompanied with the dove, and held in yeneration by 
the Semarim. | | . 
As the hiſtory of China is ſuppoſed to extend up- 
wards to an amazing height, it may be worth while to 
conſider the firſt eras in the Chineſe annals, as they are 


repreſented in the writings of Japan: for the Japaueſe 


have preſerved hiſtories of China; and by ſuch a colla- 
tion, I belicve no {mall light may be obtained towards 


the diſcoyery of ſome importanttruths. Hirherto it has 


not been obleryed that ſuch a collation could be 
made. | | 


In the hiſtories of this country, the firſt monarch 


of China is named Foki; the fame whom the Chineſe 


call Fabi, aud place at the head of their liſt. This 
prince had, according to ſome, the body, according to 
others the head, of a ſerpent. If we may believe the 
Japaneſe hiſtorians, he began his reign above 21,000 
years before Chriſt. The ſecond Chineſe emperor was 
Sin-Noo, by the people of China called Sin Nam; and 
many bezin the chronology of the country with him. 
He is ſappoled to have lived about 3000 years before 
Chrilt ; conſequently there is an interval of near 19,000 
years berweenthe firſt emperor and the ſecond; a cir- 
cumſtance not to be credited. The third, who imme— 
diately ſucceeded Sin-Noo, was Hoam-Ti, In this 
account we may, I think, perceive, that the Chineſe 
have actcd like the people of Greece and other re— 
gions. The hiſtories which were imported they have 
prefixed to the annals of their nation; and adopted 
the firſt perſonages of antiquity, and made them mo- 
narchs in their own country. Whom can we ſuppoſe 
Fohi, with the head of a ſerpent, to have been, but 
the great founder of all kingdoms, the father of man- 
kind? They have placed him at an immenſe diſtance, 
not knowing his true era. And I think we may be 
aſſured, that under the character of Sin Num and Sin- 
Noo we have the hiſtory of Noah; and Haam-Ti was 
no other than Ham. According to Kæmpfer, Sin- 
Noo was exactly the ſame character as Serapis of E- 
gypt. - © He was an huſbandman, and taught mankind 
agriculture, and thoſe arts which relate to the imme- 
diate ſupport of life. He alſo diſcovered the virtues 
of many plants; and he was repreſented with the head 
of an ox, and ſometimes only with two horns, His 
picture is held in high eſtimation by the Chi:icle,” Well 
indeed might Kzmpfer think, that in Sin-Noo he ſaw 
the character of Serapis ; for this perſonage was no 
other than Sar-Apis, the great father of mankind, the 
ſame as Men- Neuas of Egypt, the ſame e Dionu- 
ſas and Oſiris. By Du Halde he is called Chin-Nong, 
and made the next monarch after Fohi. The Chineſe 
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accounts afford the ſame hiſtory as has been given Deluge. 
—ů— 


Viſhnou is deſcribed under many characters, 


ſterious rites. 
the Arkite Idalatiy, wherein the ſacred ſteer and cow 


proceeding from a fiſh. 


DEL 


bor. 

As the family of Noah conſiſted of eight perſons 
incluſive, there have been writers who have placed 
ſome of them in ſucceſſion, and ſuppoſed that there 
were three or four perſons who reipned between Sin- 
Noo and Hoam, But Da Halde ſays, that in the 


true hiſtories of the country, the three firſt monarchs 


were Fohi, Chin-Nong, and Hoam, whom he ſtyles 
Hoang- Ti. To theſe, he ſays, the arts and ſciences 
owe their invention and progreſs, Thus ue find, 
that thoſe who were heads of families have been raiſed 
to be princes; and their names have been prefixed to 
the liſts of kings, and their hiſtory ſuperadded to the 
annals of the country. It is further obſervable, in the- 
accounts given of thoſe ſuppoled Kings, that their terin 
of lite, for the firſt five or {ix generations, corre{pouds 
with that of the patriarchs after the flood, and decrea- 
{cs much in the ſame proportion. 


«« The hiſtory of Japan is divided into three cras; Rift 
The of Japan. 


which conſiſt of gods, demigods, and mortals. 
perſon whom the natives look upon to be the real 
tounder of their monarchy is named Sy7mu ; in whole 
reign the Sintoo religion, the moſt ancient of the 
country, was introduced. It was called /- iu aid 
Chami-mitſa ; from Siu and Chami, the deities which 
were the objects of worſhip. Art this time it is {aid 
that 600 foreign idols were brought into Japan, 10 


the Sintoo religion was afterwards added the Budſo, to- 
gether with the worſhip of Armida. 


his deity they 
commonly repreſented with the head of a dog, and 
eſtcemed him the guardian of mankind, This re- 
ligion was more complicated than the former, and 
abounded with hierozlyphical repreſentations and my- 
It is the ſame which 1 have termed 


were venerated, The deity was repreſented upon 
the lotus and upon a tortoiſe, and oftentimes as 
In this alſo, under the cha- 
racter of Budha, we may trace innumerable memorials 
of the ark, and of the perſon preſeryed in it. The 
author above, having mentioned the eleventh emperor 
incluſive from Syn Mu, tells us, that in his time theſe 
rites began. In his reign Budo, otherwiſe called 
KoBoTus, came over from the Indies to Japan; and 
brought with him, upon a white horſe, his religion 
and doctrines,” We find here, that the object of wor- _ 
ſhip is made the perſon who introduced it (a miſtake 
almoſt univerſally prevalent) ; otherwiſe, in this ſhort 

account, what a curious hiſtory is unfolded!  _ 
« The only people to whom we can have recourſe 
for any written memorials concerniug theſe things are 
the inhabitants of India Proper. They were, we 
find, the perſons who introduced theſe hieroglyphics 
both in China and Japan. It will therefore be worth 
while to conſider what they have tranſinitted concern- 
ing their religious opinions ; as we may from hence 
obtain till greater light towards explaining this ſym- 
bolical worſhip. Every manifeſtation of God's good- 
neſs to the world was in the firſt ages expreſſed by an 
hieroglyphic; and the Deity was accordingly de- 
ſcribed under various forms, and in different atti- 
tudes, Theſe at length were miſtaken for real tranſ- 
ſigurations; and Viſhnou was ſuppoſed to have ap» 
peared in different ſhapes, which were ſtyled incarna- 
| 4. 
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In one of theſe he is repreſented under the 
tigure before mentioned, of a priaccly perlon coming 
out of a fiſh. In another he appears with the head 
of a boar, treading upon an evil demon, Which ſeems 
to be the ſame as the Typhon of the Egyptiaus. On 
his head he ſupports alunette, in which are ſcen citics, 
towers, in ſhort, all that the world contains. In 
Baldzus we have a dclineation and hiſtory ot this in- 
carnation, Kircher varies a little in his repreſenta- 
tion, yet gives him a ſimilar figure of the Deity, and 
ityles him Viſhnou Barachater. By this I ſhould think 
was ſignified Viſhnou, “the offspring of the fiſh,” 
The bramins fay, that there was a time when the ſer- 
pent with a thoaſand heads withdrew itſelf, and would 
not ſupport the world, it was ſo overburdened with 
ſin. Upon this the carth ſank in the great abyſs of 


waters, and mankind and all that breathed periſhed. 


But Viſhnou took upon himſelf the form above de- 
ſcribed, and diving to the bottom of the ſea, lifted up 
the carth out of the waters, and placed it, together 
of a tortoiſe, > 5 

& In the third volume of M. Perron's Zendaveſta, 


with the ſerpent of a thouſand heads, upon the back 


there is an account given of the coſmogony of the 


Parices; alſo of the ſubſcquent great events that en- 
ſacl, The ſupreme Deity, called by him Ormi/da, 
is ſaid to have accompliſhed the creation at ſix dif- 
ferent intervals. He firſt formed the heavens; at the 
ſecond the waters; at the third the earth. Next 


in order were produced the trees and vegetables: in 
the fifth place were formed birds and fiſhes, and the 


wild inhabitants of the woods ; and in the fixth and 


pineſs; but at laſt the world was corrupted by a dæ- 
This demon. had the boldneſs 
to vilit heaven; whence he came down to the carth in 


laſt place, he created man. The man thus produced 
15 laid to have been an o- lite perſon, aud is delcribed 
as conſiſting of a purely divine and a mortal part. 
For ſome time after his creation he lived in great hap- 


mon named Abriman, 


the form of a ſerpent, and introduced a ſet of wicked 
beings, called kar/eſters, By him the firſt ox-like per- 
ſonage, called Aboudad, was lo infected that he died; 
after which Kaiomorts, probably the divine part, of 
which the ox was the repreſentative, died alſo, Out 


of the left arm of the deceaſed proceeded a being call- 


ed Goſchoraun, who is ſaid to have raiſed a cry louder 
than the ſhout of 100 men. After ſome converſation 
between the ſupreme Deity and Goſchoraum, it was 
determined to put Ahriman to flight, and to deſtroy 
all thoſe wicked perſons he had introduced ; tor there 
now ſeemed to be an univerſal oppolition to the Su— 
preme Deity Ormiſda, At this ſeaſon a ſecond ox- 
like perſonage is introduced by the name of Taſchter, 
He is ſpokcu of both as a far and a ſun. At the 
lame time he is mentioned as a perſon upon earth 
under three forms, By Taſchter is certainly ſignified 
De Aſhter ; the ſame perſon whom the Grecks and 
Syrians repreſented as a female, and called Aſtarte. She 
was deſcribed horued, and ſometimes with the head of 


a ball; ſuppoſed to proceed from an egg; and they 


efteeincd ther the ſame as Juno and the moon. At 


laſt it was thought proper-to bring an univerſal inun- 


dation over the face of the earth; that all impurity 
might be waſhed away: which being accompliſhed by 


Taſchter, every living creature periſhed, and the carth 
3 
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was for ſome time entirely covered, At laſt, the wa- 


Deluge. 


ters retreating Within their proper bounds, the moun- 


tain of Albordi in Ferakh-kand firſt appeared, which 


the author compares to a tice, and juppoſes that all” 


other mountains procecded from it. Atier this there 
was a renewal of the world; and the earth was relorcd 
to its priſtine ſtate, The particular place where Or- 
miſda planted the germina from whence all things 
were to ſpring, was Ferakh-kand ; which tcem: to be 
the land of Arach : the country upon the Araxcs in 
Armenia.” 

Thus we have given an ample ſpecimen of this yery 


ingenious author's method of reaſoning, and diſcover- 


ing traces of the ſacred hiſtory even in things which 
have been thought leaſt to relate to it. that the 
Greeks and weſtern nations had ſome knowledge of 
the flood, has never been denied, and from what has 
been already related, it appears that the ſame has per- 
vaded the remoteſt regions of the eait. The know- 
ledge which theſe people have of the fall of man, and 
the evil conſequences which enſued, cannot, gona 
to our author, be the conſequences of their intercourſe 
with Chriſtians ; for their traditions afford neither any 
traces of Chriſtianity nor its founder, W hatever truths 


may be found in their writings, therefore, mult be de- 


rived from a more ancient ſource. There are 81 
he) in every climate ſome ſhattered fragments of ori- 
ginal hiſtory ; ſome traces of a primitive and univerſal 
language: and theſe may be obſcrved in the names 
of deities, terms of worſhip, and titles of honour, which 
prevail among nations widely ſeparated, who for ages 
had no connection. The like may be found in the 
names of papodas and temples ; and of ſundry other 
objects which will preſent themſelves to the traveller. 
Even America would contribute to this purpoſe. The 
more rude the monuments, the more ancient they may 
poſſibly prove, and afford a greater light upon in- 
quiry.“ 


The accounts hitherto met with in this continent, n 
indeed, are far from being cqually authentic and ſatis- accounts of 
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factory with thoſe hitherto treated of. In Acaſta's the deluge. 


hiſtory of the Indies, however, we are informed, that 
the Mexicans make particular mention of a deluge in 
their country, by which all men were drowned, Ac- 
cording to them, one Viracocha came out of the great 
lake Titicaca in their country. This perſon ſtaid in 
Tiaguanaco, where at this day are to be ſcen the ruins 
of ſome ancient and very ſtrange buildings. From 
thence he came to Cuſco, where mankind began to 


multiply. They ſhow alſo a ſmall lake, where they 


ſay the ſun hid himſelf ; for which reaſon they ſacri- 
fice largely to him, both men and other animals,— 
Hennepin informs us, that ſome of the ſavages are of 
opinion, that a certain ſpirit, called C40, by the Iro- 
quois, and Mtahauta by thoſe at the mouth of the ri- 
ver St Laurence, is the Creatcr of the world; that 
M:ſſou repaired it after the deluge. They ſay, that 
this Meſlou or Otkon, being a hunting one day, his 
dogs loſt themſelves in a great lake, which thereupon 


qverflowing, covered the whole earth in a ſhort time, 


and ſwallowed np the world. According to Herrera, 
the people of Cuba knew that the heavens and the 
carth had been created: and faid they had much in- 
formation concerning the flood; and that the world 


had been deſtroyed by water, by three perſons, Wo 


Calc 
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Deluge. came three ſeveral ways. Gabriel de Cabrera was 
told by a man of more than Jo years of age, that an 
old man, knowing the deluge was to come, built a 

great ſhip, and went into it with his family and a- 
hundance of animals; that he ſent out a crow, which 

did not at firſt return, ſtaying to feed on the carcaſes 

of dead animals, but afterwards came back with a 

green branch. He is faid to have added other par- 


ticulars nearly conſonant to the Moſaic account, as 


far as Noah's ſons covering him when drunk, and the 
other ſcoſſing at it. The Indians, he ſaid, deſcended 
from the latter, and therefore had no clothes; but 
the Spaniards deſcending from the former, had both 
clothes and horſcs.-—The ſame author likewiſe informs 
us, that it was reported by the inhabitants of Caſtilla 
del Oro in Terra Firma, that when the univerſal de- 
luge happened, one man with his wife and children eſca- 
ped ina canoe, and that from them the world was peo- 
ple:l, The Peruvians, according to our author, like- 
wil affirmed, that they had received by tradition from 


their anceſtors, that, many years before there were 


any Incas or kings, when the country was very po- 
pulous, there happened a great flood: the {ea break- 
ing out beyond its bouuds, fo that the land was co- 
vered with water, and all the people periſhed. To 
this it is added by the Guancas, inhabiting the vale of 
Xauſca, and the natives of Chiquito in the province 
of Callao, that ſome perſons remained in the hollows 
and caves of the higheſt mountains, who again peo- 
pled the land. Others affirm, that all perithed in a 


deluge, only ſix perſons being ſaved in a float, from 


whom deſcended all the inhabitants of that country, 
In Nieuhoft's voyages to Braſil, we are informed, that 


the moſt barbarous of the Braſilians, inhabiting the in- 


!and countries, ſcarce knew any thing of religion or 
an Almighty Being : they have ſome knowledge re- 
maining of a genera] deluge : it being their opinion 
that the whole race of mankind were cxtirpated by a 
general deluge, except one man and his ſiſter, who, 
being with child before, they by degrees repcopled 
the world. M. Thever gives us the creed of the Bra- 
ſilians in this matter more particularly. In the opinion 
of theſe ſavages, the deluge was univerſal. They ſay, 
that Sumy, a Caribbee of great dignity, had two chil- 
dren named Tamendonare and Ariconte, Being of con— 
trary diſpoſitions, one delizittiug in peace and the other 
in war and rapine, they mortally hated each other, One 
day Ariconte, the warrior, brought an arm of an enemy 
he had encountered to his brother, reproaching him 
at the ſame time with cowardice, The other retorted 
by telling, that if he had been poſſeſſed of the valonr 
he boaſted, he would have brought his enemy entire. 
Ariconte on this threw the arm againſt the door of 
luis brother's houſe, At that inſtant the whole village 
was carried up into the ſky, and Tamendonare ſtri- 
king the ground with violence, a vaſt ſtream of water 
ilſned out from it, and continued to flow in ſuch quan- 
tity, that in a ſhort time it ſeemed to riſe above the 
clouds, end the earth was entirely covered. The two 
brothers, ſceing this, aſcended the highet mountains 
of the country, and with their wives got upon the 
trees that grew upon them. By this delage all man- 
kind, as well as all other animals, were drowned, ex- 
cept the two brothers above mentioned 4ndtheir wives: 
who having deſcended when the flood abated, became 
heads of two different nations.“ &c. 
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To theſe American teſtimonics we may add another Deluge 
from the remote and unciviiized iſland of Ota eite. 


— 


; * 9 4 . BY. 4 * : I © - r 
Dr Watſont, in his diſcourſe ro the clergy, 


informs Tl iro. 

us, that one of tlie navipators to the ſouthern hemi- yes from 
ſphere having aſked ſome of the inhabitants of that Otakeite | 
illand concerning their origin, was aniwered, that andthe Tait 
their ſupreme God, a long time azo, being angry, Indies. 
dragged the earth through the ſea, and their itland % 

. | . a aud Tracts, 
being broken oft, was preſerved. In the Eaſt Indies p 208. 
alſo we are informed by Dr Watſon, that Sir William f J. 
Jones, by whom a ſociety for the advancement of A- p 221- 
liatic literature has been inſtituted at Calcutta, has 
diſcoyered, that in the oldeſt mythological books of 


that country, there is ſuch an account of the deluge 


as correſponds ſufficiently with that of Moſes. 


. 
II. The fact being thus eſtabliſhed by the univerſal Hypotheſes 
conſent of mankind, that there was a general deluge concerning 
which overflowed the whole world; it remains next e Ae 
to inquire, by What means it may reaſonably be ſap- x * 
poſed to have been accompliſhed. The bypotheſes took place. 
on this ſubject have been principally the following, . 23 
1. It has been aflerted, that a quantity of water Suppoſed 
was created on purpoſe, and at a proper time annihi- creation | 
lated, by divine power. This, however, beſides its 94 annalu- 


being abſolutely without evidence, is directly contrary eg 


5 . : water, 
to the words of the {zcred writer whom the afleriers 


of this hypotheſis mean to defend, He expreſsly de- 

rives the waters of the flood from two ſources ; firſt, 

the fountains of the great deep, which he tells us were 

all broken up; and ſecondly, the windows of heaven, 

which he ſays were opened : and {peaking of the de- | 

creaſe of the waters, he ſays, the founiains of the 

deep andthe windows of heaven were ſtopped, and the 

waters returned continually from off the earth, Here 

it is obvious, that Moſes was fo far from having any 

difficulty about the quantity of water, that he thought 

the ſources from whence it came were not exhauſted ; 

ſince both of them required to be ſtopped by the ſame 

almighty hand who opened them, leit the flood ſhould 

increaſe more than it actually did. re 
2. Dr Burnet, in his Te//vris Theoria Sacra, endea- Theory of 

vours to ſhow, that all the waters in the ocean are Dr Burnet. 

not ſafficient to cover the carth to the depth aſſigned 

by Moſes. Suppoling the ſea drained quite dry, and 

all the clouds of the atmoſphere diffolyed into rain, 

we ſhould ſtill, according to him, want much the 

greatcſt part of the water of a deluge, To get clear 

of this difficulty. Dr Burnet and others have adopted 

Deſcartes's theory. That philoſopher will haye the 

antediluvian world to have been perfectly round and 

equal, without mountains or valleys. He acconuts 

for its formation on mechanical principals, by ſyppo- 

ſing it at firſt in the condition of a thick turbid {14:4 

replcte with divers heterogencons matters; which, 

ſub{iding by low degrees, formed themſelves into dit- 

ferent concentric ſtrata, or beds, by the laws of gravi- 

ty. Dr Burnet improves on this theory, by ſuppoting 

the primitive earth to have been no more thau a ſhe!! 

or cruſt inveſting the ſurface of the water contained in 

the occan, and in the central abyſs which he and o- 

thers ſuppoſe to exiſt in the bowels of the carth. * Ar See 4bv/. 

the time of the flood, this outward cruſt, according 

to him, broke in a thouſand places; and conſequent- 

ly funk down among the water which thus ſpotted 

up in vaſt cataracts, and overflowed the whole ſurface. 

He ſuppoſes alſo, that before the flood there was a 
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Peluze. per ſect coincidence of the equator with the ecliptic, 
aud conſequently that the antediluvien world enjoyed 
2. perpetual ſpring ; but that the violence of the thock 
by which the outer cruſt was broken, ſhifted alſo the 
polition of the carth, and produced the preſent obli- 
quity of the ecliptic, This theory, it will be obſer- 
ved, is equally arbitrary with the former. But it is, 
beiides, directly contrary to the words of Moſes, who 
allures us, that all the high hills were covered, while 
Dr Burnct affirms that there were then no hills in be- 

T ing. | 
Ecntre of 
pravity of ter in the abyſs or ſea, are only concerned for an ex- 
the earn pedient to bring it forth: accordingly ſome have re- 
r + ary courſe to a ſhitting of the earth's centre of gravity, 
26 overwhelmed the ſeveral parts of the earth ſucceſſively. 
Mr Whi- 4. The inquiſitive Mr Whiſton, in his New Theory 
on's theo- of the Earth, ſhows from ſeveral remarkable coinci- 
gd dences, that a comet deſcending in the plane of the 
_ ecliptic, towards its perihelion, paſſed juſt before the 
carth on the firſt day of the deluge ; the conſequences 
whereof would be, firſt, that this comet, when it came 


below the moon, would raiſe a vaſt and ſtrong tide, 


both in the ſmall ſeas, which according to his hypo- 
theſis were in the antediluyian earth (for he allows no 
great ocean there as in ours), and alſo in the abyſs 
which was under the upper cruſt of the earth. And 
this tide would riſe and increaſe all the time of the 


approach of the comet towards the carth ; and would 


be at its greateſt height when the comet was at its 
leaſt diſtance from it. | 
as alſo by the attraction of the comet, he judges, that 
the abyſs muſt put on an elliptical figure, whoſe ſur- 
face being conſiderably larger than the former ſpheri- 
eal one, the outward cruſt of the carth, incumbent on 
the abyſs, muſt accommodate itſelf to that figure, 
which it could not do while it held ſolid, and conjoined 
together, He concludes, therefore, that it muſt of ne- 
ecility be extended, and at laſt broke by the violence 
of the ſaid tides and attraction ; out of which the in- 
cluded water iſſuing, was a great means of the deluge : 


this anſwering to what Moſes ſpeaks of the“ foun- 


tains of the great deep being broke open.” — Again, 
the ſame comet, he ſhows, in its deſcent towards the 
fan, patled fo cloſe by the body of the earth, as to in- 
volve it in its atmoſphere and tail for a conſiderable 
time; and of conſequence left a vaſt quantity of its 


vapours, both expanded and condeuſcd, on its ſurface ; 


a great part of which being rarefied by the ſolar, 
heat, would be drawn up into the atmoſphere, and 


afterwards return in violent rains: and this he takes 


to be what Moſes intimates by «© the windows of hea- 
ven being opened,” and particularly by the & forty 
, days rain.“ For as to the following rain, which with 
this made the whole time of raining 150 days, Mr 
'W hiſton attributes it to the carth coming a {ſecond 
time Within the atmoſphere of the comet as the comet 
was on its return from the ſun. Laſtly, to remove 
this vaſt orb of waters again, he ſuppoſes a mighty 
wind to have ariſen, which dried up ſome, and forced 
the reſt into the abyſs through the clefts by which 
it came up; only a good quantity remained in the al- 
veus of the great ocean, now firſt made, and in leſſer 
teas, lakes, %c. This theory was at firſt only propoſed 
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3. Other authors, ſuppoſing a ſufficient ſund of wa- 


which, drawing after it the water out of its channel, 


By the force of which tide, 
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as an hypotheſis ; but, on further conſideration, Mr Deluge. 


W hiſton thought he could actually prove that a comet 


did at that time paſs very near the earth, and that it 
was the ſame which afterwards appeared in 1680. Af- 
ter this, he looked upon his theory no longer as an 
hypotheſis, but publiſhed it in a particular tract, eu- 
titled, The Cauſt of th: Deluge demonſtrated. But the 


uncertainty of the comet's return in 1758, and the 


abſolute failure to that which onght io have appeared 
in 1788 or 1729, muſt certainly render Mr W liſton's 


calculations forſuch a length of time extremely dubious ; | 


and the great ſimilarity between the tails of the comets 
and ſtreams of electric matter renders his ſuppeſition of 
their being aqueous vapours exceedingly improbable, 


5. According to Mr de la Prymec, the antcdiluyian Theory of 
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world had an external ſca as well as land, with moun- Mr de la 


tains, rivers, &c. and the deluge was effected by break. 779% 


ing the ſubterrancous caverns, and pillars thereof, with 
dreadful earthquakes, and cauſing the ſame to be for 
the moſt part, if not wholly, abſorbed and ſwallowed 
up, and covered by the ſeas that we now have. Laſt- 


ly, this earth of ours aroſe out of the bottom of the 
antediluvian ſea ; and in its rcom, juſt as many iſlands 


are ſwallowed down, and others thruſt up in their ſtead, 
On this, as on all the other hypotheſes, it may be re- 
marked, that it is quite arbitrary, and without the leaſt 
ſoundation from the words of Moſcs. 
ſtorian ſpeaks not one word of carthquakes, nay, from 
the nature of the thing, we know it is impoſſible that 


the flood could have been occaſioned by an carth- 


quake, and the ark preſerved, without a miracle. Ir 


is certain, that if a ſhip ſinks at ſea, the commotion 
excited in the water by the deſcent of ſuch a large 
body, will ſwallow up a ſmall boat that happens ts 


come too near. If the pillars of the carth itſelf then, 
were broken, what muſt the commotion have been 


when the continents of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, de- 
ſcended into the abyſs at once? not to mention Ame 
rica, which lying at ſo great a diſtance from Noah, he 


might be ſuppoſed out of danger from that quarter. 
By what miracle was the little ark preſerved amidſt 
the tumult of thoſe impetuous waves which muſt have 
ruſhed in from all quarters ? Belides, as the ark was 
built not at ſca, but on dry ground; when the earth 
on which it reſted ſunk down, the ark muſt have ſunk 
along with it; and the waters falling in as it were over- 


head, muſt have daſhed in pieces the ſtrongeſt veſſel 


that can be imagined. Earthquakes, alſo, operate ſud- 


denly and violently ; Whereas, according to the Moſaic 


account, the flood came on gradually, and did not ar- 


rive at its height till ſix weeks, or perhaps five months, 


afler it began. 


- 


The ſacred hi- 
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6. Mr Hutchinſon and his followers preſent us with Hutchin 


particularly enlarged upon and illuſtrated by Mr Cat- 
cot, who in 1768 publiſhed a volume on the ſubject. 
This gentleman aſſerts, that when the world was firſt 
created, at the lime when it is ſaid to have been „ with- 


out form and void,“ the terreſtrial matter was then en- 


tirely diflolved in the aqueous; fo that the whole 
formed, as it were, a thick muddy water, The figure 
of this maſs was ſperical ; and on the outſide of this 
ſphere lay the groſs dark air. Within the ſphere of 


carth and water was an immenſe cavity, called by Mo- 


a theory of the deluge, which they pretended to derive nian theo- 
from the word of God itſelf, This theory hath been ry: 


DEL 


'Deluge- ſcs the deep; and this internal cavity was filled with 


%— —2=—— air of a kind ſimilar to that on the outſide. 
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theory. 


traordinary. Accordin 


creation of light, the internal air received elaſticity 
ſufficient to burſt out through the external covering of 
earth and water, Upon this the water deſcended, 
filled up the void, and left the earth in a form ſimilar 
to what it hath at preſent. Thus, according to him, 
the antediluvian world, as well as the preſent, con- 
liſted of a vaſt collection or nucleus of water, called the 
great deep, or the abyſs; and over this the ſhell of 
carth perforated in many places; by which means the 
waters of the ocean communicated with the abyſs, 


The breaking up of theſe fountains was occaſioned by 


a miraculous preſſure of the atmoſphere, from the im- 
mediate action of the Deity himſelf. So violent was 
this preſſure, that the air deſcended to where it had 
been originally ; occupied the ſpace of the abyſs; and 
drove out the waters over the whole face of the dry 
land. But this account, fo far from being infallibly 
certain, ſeems inconſiſtent with the moſt common ob- 
ſervations. No preſſure, however violent, will cauſe 


_ water riſe above its level, unleſs that preſſure is unequal. 


If, therefore, the atmoſphere entered into the ſuppoſed 


abyſs, by a vehement preſſure on the ſurface of the 


ocean, that preſſure muſt only have been on one place, 
or on a few places: and even though we ſuppoſe the 
atmoſphere to have been the agent made uſe of, it is 


impoſſible that it could have remained for any time 


in the abyſs without a continued miracle; as the preſ- 
ſure of the water would immediately have forced it u 


again through thoſe holes which had afforded it a paſ- 
ſage downwards. 6 


The explication given from Hutchinſon by Mr Cat- 
cot, of the windows of heaven, is ſomewhat ex- 
to him, theſe windows are 
not in heaven, but in the bowels of the earth ; and 
mean no more than the cracks and fiſſures by which 
the airs, as he calls them, found a paſſage through 
the ſhell or covering of earth, which they utterly diſ- 
ſolved and reduced to its original ſtate of fluidity. It 


is, however, difficult ro conceive how the opening of 


ſuch windows as theſe could cauſe a violent rain for 40 
days and nights. 3 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, that we can pretend to aſ- 
certain any thing on the ſubject more than others have 
done. The following conjectures, however, may be 
offered on the manner in which the deluge might have 
happened without any violence to the eſtabliſhed laws 
of nature. | 2589 

1. If we conſider the quantity of water requiſite for 
the purpoſe of the deluge, it will not appear ſo very ex- 


traordinary as has been commonly repreſented. The 
height of the higheſt hills is thought not to be quite 


four miles, It will therefore be deemed a ſafficient 
allowance, when we ſuppoſe the waters of the delnge 
to have been four miles deep on the ſurface of the 
ground. Now it is certain, that water, or any other 
matter, when ſpread out at large upon the ground, 
ſecins to occupy an immenſe ſpace in compariſon of 
what it does when contained in a cabical veſſel, or 
when packed together in a cubical form. Suppoſe 
we wanted to overflow a room 16 feet every way, or 


containing 256 ſquare feet, with water, to the height 


of one foot, it may be nearly done by a cubical veſſel 


of fx ſectülled with water. A cube of eight feet will 


1 


cover it two feet deep, and a cube of ten fett will very, Peluge. 


On the It makes not the leaſh —w— 


puted to be near 8000 miles in diameter. 
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nearly cover it four feet deep. 
difference whether we ſuppoſe feet or miles to be co- 
vered. A cube of ten miles of water would very near- 
ly overflow 256 ſquare miles of plain ground to the 
height of four miles. But if we take intoour account 
the vaſt number of eminences with which the ſurſace 
of the carth abounds, the abovementioned quantity of 
water would do a great deal more. If, therefore, we 
attempt to calculate the quantity of water ſufficient to 
deluge the earth, we muſt make a very conſiderable 
allowance for the bulk of all the hills on its ſurface, 


To conſider this matter, however, in its utmoſt lati- 


tude: The ſurface of the carch is ſuppeſed, by the 
lateſt computations, to contain 199,512,595 ſquare 
miles. To overflow this ſurface to the height of four 
miles, is required a parallelopiped of water 16 miles 
deep, and containing 49,878,148 ſquare miles of ſur- 
face. Now, conlidering the immenſe thickneſs of the 
globe of the earth, it can by no means be improbable, 
that this whole quantity of water may be contained in 
its bowels, without the neceſſity of any remarkable 
abyſs or huge collection of water, ſuch as moſt of 
our theoriſts ſuppoſe to exiſt in the centre. It is cer- 
tain, that as far as the earth has been dug, it hath 
been found not dry, but moiſt ; nor have we the leaſt 
reaſon to imagine, that it is not at leaſt equally moilt 
all the way down to the centre. How moiſt it really 
is cannot be known, ror the quantity of water requi- 
ſite to impart to it the degree of moiſture it has; but. 
we are ſure it muſt be immenſe. The earth is com- 
The ocean 
is of an unfathomable depth; but there is no rcaſon for 
ſuppoſing it more than a few miles. To make all rea- 
ſonable allowances, however, we ſhall ſuppoſe the 
whole ſolid matter in the globe to be only equal to a 
cube of 5000 miles; and cven on this ſuppolition we 
ſhall find, that all the waters of the deluge would 
not be half ſufficient to moiſten it. The abovemen- 


_ tioned parallelopiped of water would indeed contain 


793,050,368 cubic miles of that ſluid; but the cube 
of earth containing no leſs than an hundred and twenty- 
five thouſand millions of cubic miles, it is evident that 
the quantity aſſigned for the deluge would ſcarce be 
known to moiſten it, It could have indeed no more 
effect this way, than a ſingle pound of water could have 
upon 150 times its bulk of dry earth. We are per- 
ſuaded therefore, that any perſon who will try by ex- 
periment how much water a given quantity of earth 
contains, and from that experiment will make calcula- 
tions with regard to the whole quantity of water con- 
tained in the bowels of the earth, muſt be abundantly 
ſatisfied, that though / the water of the deluge had 
been thence derived, the diminution of the general ſtore 
would, comparatively ſpeaking, have been next to 
nothing. - 
2. It was not from the bowels of the earth only 
that the waters were diſcharged, but alfo from the air; 
for we are allured by Moſes, that it rained 40 days 
and 4o nights, This ſource of the deluvian waters hath 
been conſidered as of ſmall conſequence by almoſt every 
one who hath treated on the ſubject. The general op1- 
nion concerning this matter we {hall tranſcribe from the 
Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. I. where it is very fully expreſs- 
ed. © According to the obſervations made of the 


. quantity 
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very Lico:liderable part of what was iecellary for a 
deluge. If it rained 40 days and 4c nights throughout 
the whole carch at once, it might be ſaſhcient to Jay 
all the lower grounds under water, but it would {ip111- 
/ very little as to the overflowing of the mountains; 
lo that it has been ſaid, that if tne deluge had Lect 
made by rains only, there would have needed not 
49 days, but 30 years, 10 have brought it to paſs, 
And if we ſuppoſe the whole atmoſphere condenſed in- 
t water, it would not all have been ſufficient for this 
cet; for it is certain that it could not have riſcn 
avoye 32 feet, the height to which water can be raiſed 


by the preflure of the atmoſphere : for the weight of 


the Whole air, when condenſed into water, can be no 
more than equal to its weight in its natural ſtate, and 


mult become no leſs than Boo times denſer; for that 


is the difference between the weight of the heavieſt 
zir and that of water.“ F 

On this ſubject we muſt obſerve, that there is a very 
gencral miſtake with regard to the air, ſimilar to the 
abovementioned one regarding the carth. Becauſe the 
carth below our feet appears to our ſenſes firm and com- 


pact, therefore the vaſt quantity of water, contained 


dcin the moſt ſolid parts of it, and which will rea- 
ily appear on proper experiment, is overlooked, and 
treated as a non-entity. In like manner, becauſe the 
air does not always deluge with exceſſive rains, it is 
allo imagined that it contains but very little water, 
Becauſe the preſſure of the air is able to raiſe ouly 
32 feet of water on the ſurface of the earth, it is 
therefore ſuppoled we may know to what depth the 
atmoſphere could deluge the carth if it was to let fall 
the uh, Water contained in it. But daily obſcrva— 
tions ſhow, that the prellure of the atmoſphere hath 
not the leaſt connection with the quantity of water it 
contains. Nay, if there is any conncction, the air 
ſcems to be lighteſt when it contains moſt water. In 
the courſe of a long ſummer's drought, for inſtance, 
the mercury in the barometer will ſtand at 3o inches, 
or little more. If it does fo at the beginning of the 
drought, it ought to aſcend continually during the time 
the dry weather continues; becauſe the air is all the 
while abſorbing water in great quantity from the ſurface 
_ of the carth and ſea, This, however, is known to be 


contrary to fact, At ſuch times the mercury does not 


aſcend, but remains ſtationary ; and what is (till more 
extraordinary, when the drought is about to have an 
end, the air, while it yet contains the whole quantity 
of watcr it abſorbed, and hath not diſcharged one ſingle 
drop, becomes ſuddenly lighter, and the mercury will 
perhaps ſink an inch before any rain falls, The moſt 
{urpriling phenomenon, however, is yet to come. Af— 
ter the atmoſphere has been diſcharging for a number 
of days ſucceſſively a quantity of matter 800 times hea- 
vier than itſelf, inſtead of being /teHtered by the dif- 
charge, it becomes Y9-2avier, nay ſpecifically heavier, 
than it was before. It is alſo certain, that very dry 
air, provided it is not at the lame time very hot, is al- 


Ways heavieſt and the drieſt air which we are acquaint- 


ed with, namely Dr Prieſtley's dephlopiſticated air, is 
conſiderably heavier than the air we commonly breathe, 
For theſe reaſons we think the quantity of water con— 
tained in the whole atmoſphere. ought to be conpdercd 


[ 740 } 
Deluge. quaiitity of water that falls iu rain, the rains could not 
lord on occan, nor half an occan, and Woald be a 


mean is electricity. 


vapour, but muſt deſcend in rain. 
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as indeſinite, eſpecially as we know that by whatever 
agent it is ſuſpended, that agent muſt counteract the 
force of gravity, otherwiſe the water would in mediate- 
ly deſcend ; and while the force of gravity in any ſub- 
ſtaute is counteracted, that ſubſtance cannot apf? 10 
13 10 gravitate at all. | 

3. The above conſiderations render it probad/e atleaſt, 
that there is in nature a quantity of water ſufficient to 
deluge the world, provided it Was applicd to the pur- 
poſe, We mult next conſider whether there is any na- 
tural agent powerful enough to effectuate this purpoſe, 
We ſhall take the phraics uſed by Moſes in their moſt 
obvious ſenſe, The breaking up of the fountains of the 
deep we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to have been the open- 


ing of all the paſſages, whether ſmall or great, through 
Which the ſubterrancous waters poſſibly could diſcharge 

The openirg of 
the windows of heaven we may alſo ſuppoſe to be the 


themſelves on the ſarſace of the carth. 


pouring out the water contained in the atmoſphere 
thro? thoſe inviſible paſſages by which it enters in ſuch a 


manner as totally to clude every one of our ſenſes, as 
when water is abſorbed by the air in evaporation, 


As 
both theſe are ſaid to have been opened at the ſame time, 
it ſeems from thence probable, that one natural agent 
was employed to do both. Now it is certain, that the 
induſtry of modern irquirers hath diſcovered an agent 
nuknown to the former ages, and whoſe influence 1s 
ſo great, that with regard to this world it may be 
ſaid to have a kind of omipotence, The agent we 


it, immenſe quantities of water can be raiſcd to a greai 
height in the air. This is proved by the phenomena 
of water-ſpouts, Mr Forſter relates, that he happen- 
cd to {rc one break very near, him, and obſerved a flaſh 
of lightning procced from it at the moment of its 


breaking. The concluſion from this is obvious. When 
the electric matter was diſcharged from the water, it 


could no longer be ſupported by the atmoſphere, but 
immediately fell down, Though water-ſpouts do not 
often appear in this country, yet every one mult have 
made an obſervation ſomeu hat ſimilar to Mr Forſter's. 
In a violent ſtorm of thunder and rain, aſter every flaſh 
of lightning or diſcharge of clectricity from the clouds, 
the rain pours down With increaled violence; thus ſhow - 
ing, that the cloud, having parted with ſo much of its 
clectricity, cannot longer be ſupported in the form of 
It is not indeed yet 
dilcovercd that electricity is the cauſe of the ſuſpenſon 
of water in the atmoſphere; but it is certain that cva- 
poration is promoted by electrifying the fivid to be 


It is certain, that by meaus ct 


Deluge. 
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cvaporated “. It may therefore be admitted as a . 9 
bility, that the eleciric fluid contained in the air is the tricity aud 
agent by which it is enabled to ſuſpend the water Evapore- 


which riſes in vapour. 
of the due proportion of this fluid, it is cyident that rain 
muſt fall in prodigious quantities. 

Again, we are aſſured from the moſt undeniable ob- 


ſervations, that electricity is able to ſwell up water on 


the ſurface of the earth. This we can make it do even 
in our trifling experiments; and much more mr: ſt the 
whole force of the fluid be ſuppoſed capable of doing it, 
if applied to the waters of the ocean, or any others, 
The apitation of the ſea in earthquakes is a ſufficient 
proof of this . 


If therefore the air is deprived din. 


It is certain, that at theſe times there +. Faru. 


is 4 diſcharge of avaſt quantity of electric matter from gie. 


the 


Deluge, the earth into the air; and as ſoon as this happens, 
all becomes quiet on the ſurface of the carth. 
From a multitude of obſervations it allo appears, that 


there is at all times a paſlage of electric matter from 
the atmoſphere into the earth, and vice verſa from the 


earth into the atmoſphere. There is therefore no ab- 
ſurdity in ſuppoſing the Deity to have influenced 
the action of the natural powers in ſach a manner 


that for 30 days and 4 * the electric matter con- 


tained in the atmoſphere ſhould deſcend into the bowels 
of the carth; —if indeed there is occaſion for ſuppo- 
ſing any ſuch immediate influence at. all, ſince it is not 
impoſſible that there might have been, from ſome na- 


tural cauſe, a deſcent of this matter from the atmo- 


ſphere for that time. But by whatever cauſe the de- 


ſcent was occaſioned, the conſequence would be, the 


_ ſuppoſe. 


breaking up of the fountains of the deep, and the opening 
the windows of heaven, The water contained in the 
atmoſphere being left without ſupport, would deſcend 


in impetuous rains; while the waters of the occan, 


thoſe from which fountains originate, and thoſe con- 
tained in the ſolid carth itſelf, would riſe from the very 
centre, and meet the waters which deſcended from 
above. Thus the breaking up of the fountains of the 
deep, and the opening the windows of heaven, would 
accompany each other, as Moſes tells us they actually 
did ; for, according to him, both happened on the 


ſame day. 


In this manner the flood would come on quietly 
and gradually, without that violence to the globe which 
Burnet, Whiſton, and other theoriſts, are obliged to 
The abatement of the waters would enſue 
on the aſcent of the electric fluid to where it was be- 
fore, The atmoſphere would then abſorb the water 
as formerly; that which had aſcended through the 
carth would again ſubſide; and thus every thing would 
return to its priſtine ſtate. 


III. Having thus ſnown in what manner it is poſſible 
that an univerſal deluge might take place by means of 


the natural agents known to us at preſeut, we ſhall 


next conſider ſome more of the evidences that fuch an 


event actuall“ did happen, and that the deluge was 
univerſal. Ihe proof here is fo ſtrong from the tra- 
ditions prevalent among almoſt. every nation on the 
face of the carth, and which have been alrcady ſo 


amply treated, that no farther objection could be 


_ cidental cauſes. 
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Voſſius's 
ſcheme of 
partial de- 
luge. 


made to the Moſaic account, were it not that the 
neceſſity of an univerſal deluge is denied by ſome, who 
contend that all the deluges mentioned in hiſtory or 
recorded by tradition were only partial, and may be 
accounted for from the ſwelling of rivers or other ac- 
Many indced, even of thoſe who 
profeſs to believe the Moſaic account, have thought 
that the deluge was not wniverſal ; or, though it 
might be nuiyerſal with reſpect to mankind, that it 
was not ſo with regard to the earth itſelf, The learns 
ed Iſaac Voſſius was of this opinion, though his rea- 
ſons ſeem principally to have been that he could not 
conceive how an univerſal deluge could happen, To 
effect this (ſays Peg many miracles mnit have concur- 
red; but God works no miracles in vain. What nced 
was there to drown thofe lands where 110 men lived, or 
are yet to be found ? *Tis a foolifh thing to think that 

:ankind had multiplied ſo much before the flood as to 
have ovtrſpread all the earth, How ilow and flugg'th 


1 
the firſt men were iu propagating their Kind is evident Deluge. 
from hence, that Noah was but the ninth in a lineal _— 
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deſcent from Adam. They are quite wide of the 
truth, therefore, who think mankind to have ſpread 
over all the earth in the days of Noah, who perhaps 
at that time had not extended themſclyes beyond the 
borders of Syria and Meſopotamia : but no reaſon 
obligeth us to extend the inundation of the deluge be- 
yond thoſe bounds which were inhabited; yea, it is 
altogether abſurd to aver, that the effect of a puniſh- 
ment inflicted upon mankind only, ſhould extend to 
thoſe places where no men lived. Although we ſhould 
therefore believe that part of the earth only to have 
been overflowed by the waters which we have mer.- 
tioned, and which is not the hundredth part of the- 
terreſtrial globe, the deluge will nevertheleſs be univer- 
ſal, ecumenical, ſince the deſtruction was univerſal, and 
overwhelmed the whole habitable world,” 


1 
Another ſcheme of a partial deluge is publiſhed by cal. 

Mr Coctlogon in his Univerſal Hiſtory of Arts and gon's 

Sciences, under the article Antediluviang. This ap- ſcheme. 


pears to have been formed with a deſign to accommo- 
date the belief of a deluge to the opinions of the free- 
thinkers who deny the iruth of the Moſaic accounts, 
as he tells us that they are willing to allow it. Accord- 
ing to this author, the firſt inhabitants of the carth be- 
ing placed at the confluence of two preat rivers, the Eu 

phrates and Tigris, thoſe rivers may have overfowed 
their banks all of a ſudden, and ſurpriſed the neighbour. 
ing inhabitants not yet accuſtomed to ſuch ſorts of viſits, 
and drowned part of them (and if really deſigned as a 
puniſhment), ſach as were more guilty. That ſome of 
the animals, particularly the more fothful, and con- 
ſcquently not ſo apprchenſive of danger or ſo ready 
to take to flight to avoid it, might have been involved 
in the ſame calamity, as well as ſome of the volatiles, 
wich being deprived of food by the carth's being co- 
vered with water, might have periſhicd ; particularly 
thoſe who, by the too great weakneſs of their wings 
to ſupport their bodies, were not proper for a long 
flight. As for others who had theſe advantages above 
the reſt, they would no doubt take care of their own 
preſervation by flying to thoſe parts of the carth which 
their natural inſtinct could ſhow them free from the 
inundation. 3 | 


| a 8 8 : 2 
A third ſcheme of a partial deluge is given by the Biſhop Stil 
4] lingflect's 
) ſce any urgent neceſlity from the ſcheme. 


learned bithop Stillingfleet in his Crigines Sacra. 
cannot (ſays he 
ſcripture to aſlert, that the flood did ſpread uſclf all 
over the ſurface of the earth, "That all wankind 
(thoſe in the ark excepted) were deſtroy ed by it, is 
moſt certain according to the ſcriptures, When the 
Lord ſaid, that he would deſtroy man from the face 
of the earth, it could not be any particular deluge of 
ſo ſmall a country as Paleſtine, as ſome have ridicu- 
louſly imagined ; for we find an univerſal corruption 
in the earth mentioned as the cauſe ; an univerſal 
threatening upon all men ſor this cauſe ; and after- 
wards an univerſal deſtruction cxpreiled as the efiect 
of this flood. So then jt is evident, that the flood 
was univerſal with regard to mankind ; but from 
thence follows no neceliity at all of afferting the uni- 
verſality of it as to the globe of the carth, unleſs it be 
ſufficiently proved that the whole carth was peoples 
before the flood, which I deſpair of ever ſeeing proved * 
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and what reaſon can there be to extend the flood be- 


——»— yond the occaſion of it, which was the corruption of 


mankind? —The only probability then of allertin 

the univerſality of the flood, as to the globe of the 
c irth, is from the deſtruction of all living creatures, to 
gether with man. 
{-rcad themſelves over the whole ſurface of the carth, 
yet beaſts and creeping things might, which were all 
deſtroyed with the flood; for it is ſaid, „that all fleſh 
died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl and of 
cattle, and of every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the carth, and every man.“ To what end ſhould 
there be not only a note of univerſality added, but 
ſich a particular enumeration of the ſeveral Kinds of 
beaſts, creeping things and fowls, if they were not all 
deſtroyed? To this I anſwer ; I grant that, as far as 
the flood extended, all theſe were deſtroyed : but I 
{ce no reaſon to extend the deſtruction of theſe beyond 


that compaſs and ſpace of the earth where men inha- 


bited, becauſe the puniſhment upon the beaſts was occa- 
ſioned by, and could not but be concomitant with, the 
deſtruction of man, but (the occaſion of the deluge 


being the ſin of man, who was puniſhed in the beaſts 


that were deſtroyed for his ſake, as well as in himſelf) 
where the occalion was not, as where there were ani- 
mals and no men, there ſcems no neceſſity of extend- 
ing the flood thither.— But to what end, will it there- 
fore be replied; did God command Noah, with fo 
mach care, to take all kinds of birds, beaſts, and creep- 
ing things, into the ark with him, if all thoſe living 
creatures were not deſtroyed by the flood ? I anſwer, 


becauſe all thoſe things were deſtroyed wherever the 


. 
A partial 


flood was, Suppoſe then the whole continent of Aſia 
was pcopled before the flood, which is as much as in 
reaſon we may ſuppoſe : I ſay, all the living creatures 
in that continent were deſtroyed ; or if we may ſup- 
poſe it to have extended over our whole continent of 


the ancient known world, what reaſon would there 
be, that in the oppolite part of the globe, which we ſup- 


poſe to be unpeopled then, all the living creatures 
fhould there be deſtroyed, becauſe men had ſinned in 
this? and would there not have been on this ſuppo- 
ſition a ſufficient reaſon to preſerve living creatures in 
the ark for future propagation, &. 

Thus we have the ſtrength of all the arguments 


deluge 2 have been offered in ſupport of a partial deluge, 


ved to 


e and which may all be ſummed up in the three follow- 
impoſſible 


ing articles, 1. The impoſſibility, in a natural way, 
of accounting for the quantity of water neceſlary to 
overflow the whole world ; 2. The ſmall number of 


mankind ſuppoſed at that time to have exiſted on 


the carth; and, 3. The inutility of an univerſal de- 
Iage, when the divine purpoſes could have been equal- 
ly well anſwered by a partial one, But to all this 
we may make one general anſwer, that a partial deluge 
is in the nature of things impollible. 
imagine that the waters could accumulate upon any 
country without going off to the ſea, while the lat- 
ter retained its uſual level ; neither can we ſuppoſe 
eny part of the ſca to remain above the level of the 
xeft. On the ſuppoſition of hiſhop Siillingfleet there- 
ſore, that the deluge extendel] over the whole conti— 
nent-of Alia, we know that it muſt have covered the 
high mountains of Ararat, on which the ark reſted; 
Caucaſus, Taurus, &c, The height of Ararat is in- 
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have aſcended to its top ; but from the diſtance at 


which it is ſeen, we can ſcarce lock upon it to be in- 
ferior to the moſt celebrated mountains of the old 


continent“. Sir John Chardin thinks that ſome part » gee 4 
of Caucaſus is higher; and ſuppoſing each of theſe to rat. 


be only a mile and an half in height, the ſea all round 
the globe muſt have been raiſed to the ſame height; 
and therefore all that could remain of dry ground as 
a ſhelter to animals of any kind, mult have been the un- 
inhabitable tops of ſome high mountains ſcattered at 
immenſe diſtances froin one another. We may there- 
fore with equal reaſon ſvppoſe, that theſe were in 
like manner covered, and that no living creature 
whatever could find ſhelter even for a moment: and 
it is certainly more agreeable to the character of the 
Deity to believe, that he would at once deſtroy ani- 
mal life by ſuffocation in water, rather than allow 
numbers of them to collect themſelves on the tops of 
mountains to periſh with hunger and cold, It is be- 
ſides very improbable, that any creature, whether bird 
or beaſt, could ſuſtain a continued rain of 40 days and 
40 nights, even without ſuppoſing them to have been 
abſolutely immerſed in water. 3 „ 
This conſideration alone is ſufficient to ſhow, that 
if there was a deluge at all, it muſt have been univerſal 
with regard to the world as well as the human race; 
and the poſſibility of ſuch a deluge by natural means 
has already been evinced. Under the article Ax T EDI“ 
LUYIANS it is ſhown, that, according to the moſt mo- 
derate computations, the world muſt have been vaſtly 
more full of people than at preſent. The leaſt calcu- 
lation there made indeed ſeems incredible; ſince, ac- 
cording to it, the world muſt have contained upwards 
of 68,719 times as many inhabitants as are at preſent 
to be met with in the empire of China, the moſt po- 


pulous conntry in the world: but China bears a much 


larger proportion to the habitable part of the world 
than this, The violences exerciſed by mankind upon 
one another, have always been the means of thinning 
their numbers, and preventing the carth from being 
overſtocked with inhabitants; and the ſtrong expreſ- 
ſion in Scripture, that the“ earth was filled with vio- 
lence,” ſhows that it muſt have gone to an extraordi- 
nary height. But though this violence muſt have un- 


doubtedly thinned the old world of its inhabitants, it 


muſt likewiſe have diſperſed ſome of them into diſtant 
regions. There is therefore no reaſon for ſuppoſing, 


that before the flood the human race were not driven 


into the remoteſt regions of the habitable world, or 
that America was deſtitute of inhabitants then more 
than it is at preſent, At any rate, the ſchemes of 
Voſſius and Coetlogon, who would confine the whole 
race of mankind to a ſmall part of Aſia, muſt appear 
evidently futile and erroncous in the higheſt degree. 


Some objections have been made to the doQrine of Objeaions 
an univerſal deluge from the ſlate of the continent of from ſome 
America, and the number of animals peculiar to that ſpecies of 
and other countries, Which could not be ſuppoſed to animals be» 
travel to ſuch a diſtance either to or from the ark of ing peculi- 
Noah. On this ſubject Biſhop Stillingfleet obſerves, nog da 


tain coun- 
that the ſuppoſition of animals being propagated much tries. 


farther in the world than mankind before the flood, 
ſcems very probable, “ becauſe the production of ani- 
rials is parallel ia Geneſis with that of fiſhes, and both 


of 
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of them different from man. For God faith, Let 
the waters bring forth every moving creature that hath 
life, viz. fiſh and fowl: And according]y it is ſaid, that 
the waters brought forth abundantly every living crea- 
ture after their kind, and every fowl after his kind, 
Accordingly, in the production of beaſts, we read, 
© Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 


his kind, cattle, and every creeping thing, and beaſt 


of the carth, after his kind: and it was ſo.“ But in 
the production of man it is ſaid, © Let us make man 
in our image, after our own likeneſs.“ From hence I 
obſerve this difference between the formation of ani- 
mals and of man, that in one God pave a prolific 
power to the earth and waters for the production of 
the ſeveral living creatures which came from them, ſo 


that the ſeminal principles of them were contained in 


the matter out of which they were produced ; which 
was otherwiſe in man, who was made by a peculiar 
hand of the great Creator himſelf, who thence is ſaid 


to have formed man out of the duſt of the ground. 
«© If now this ſuppoſition be embraced, by it we 
preſently clear ourſelves of many difficulties concern- 


ug the propagation of animals in the world, and their 
conſervation in the ark; as how the unknown kind of 


ſerpents in Brazil, the ſlow-bellied creature in the In- 
dies, and all thoſe ſtrange ſpecies ot animals ſeen in 


the Welt Indies, ſhould either come into the ark of 


Noah, or he conveyed out of it into thoſe countries 
which are divided by ſo vaſt an ocean on one ſide, and 
at leaſt ſo large a tract of land on the other. Beſides, 


fome kind of animals cannot live out of the climate 


wherein they are; and there are many ſorts of animals 


diſcovered in America and the adjoining iflands, which 


have left no remainders of themſelves in theſe parts of 
the world. And it ſeems very ſtrange that theſe ſhould 
propagate into thoſe parts of the world from the place 


of the flood, and leave none at all of their number behind 
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orcpyurey 


them in theſe parts whence they were propagated.” 
To this Mr Cockburn, in his treatiſe on the deluge, 
replies, 1. Thatas it pleaſed God to create only one man 
and one woman at the beginning, and their poſterity 
were ſufficient to overſpread the carth, it might well be 
ſuppoſed to be furniſhed with animals from an original 
pair of each. 2. On the ſuppoſition of many pairs of 
brute animals having been created originally, they muſt 
when the human race were few in number, have multi- 
plied to ſuch a degree as to render the world uninhabi- 
In confirmation of this, he informs us from the 
accounts of the Indian miſſionaries, that in the Kingdom 


of Champaa in the Indies, the river called by the natives. 


Tinacoreu, but by the Portugueſe Varella, goes up 80 


leagues into the country to a mountain called Menca- 


lar, above which it is much broader, but not ſo deep 
by far ; there being banks of ſand in ſome places, and 
lands over flowed with water, where there are an infi- 


much, that by reaſon of them the whole kingdom of 


Chintalcuhos had for 40 years been deſolate, though, 


it was eight days journey in length; which, at 30 
miles a-dav, made it 240 miles long. After paſling 
this country, another was met with more wild, and 
full of great rocks; where there were a vaſt number of 
animals yet worſe than the fowls, as elephants, rhino- 
ceroſes, lions, bears, buffaloes, and other beaſts in ſuch 
multitudes, that whatever men cultivated for the ſup- 


; 
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it poſſible for the inhabitants to prevent it, 
The Ifle of France may be ſaid to be the kingdom 


of rats. They come down trom the mountains like 


an army, creep up the ſteepeſt rocks, march into the 
flat country, aſſemble in the marthy grounds, and 

bring deſolation every where, eſpecially in the night. 

Men can ſcarce ſleep for them, and are obliged to roll 

themſelves in ſuch things as may beſt ſecure them from 
their bitings. It was the ſame in the Iſle of Bourbon, 
which was as much infeſted with them at firſt, till it 

became more fully peopled. We have good rea- 

fon therefore (ſays Mr Cockburn) to conclude, tliat 

there was but one pair of animals created at firſt, that 

they might not increaſe too faſt for mankind ; and 
though they would multiply much more, and increaſe 

faſter than men could do, they had room to ſpread 

themſelves for a long time without much annoyance 

to man ; and as men increaſed in number and extended 

their habitations, they would be able to drive them 
further off, or defend themſelves from their deprada- 

tions,” The ſame mode of reaſoning is by our author 
made uſe of with regard to aquatic animals. The 
multitude of theſe indeed, however great, could be no- 
detriment to man who lived on land; but if we con- 

ſider how Jarge and numerous a ſpawn fiſhes caſt at 

once, and in how ſhort a time they multiply to im- 

menſe numbers, he thinks it reaſonable to conclude, 
that only one pair was created at once ; and that the 
command to the waters to bring forth abundantly both 
fiſh and fow], related only to the variety of ſpecics, not. 
to a number of each, _ in 


3. Though at the reſtoration of the world it was to Vaſt in- | 
be repeopled by ſix perſons inſtead of two, and though creaſe of 
at the ſame time animal food was given to man, yet the animal 
Noah was commanded only to take a ſingle pair of “tion. 


each of the animals, clean beaſts, which are but a few in 
number, only excepted, It is further obſeryable, that: 


notwithſtanding this ſcanty ſupply of animals, they 


had increaſed ſo much by the time of Nimrod, that it 
then became neceſſary to hunt and deſtroy them; and 


Nimrod was celebrated for his courage and ſkill 
“So Numerous (adds 


iu that neceſſary employment. 
he) were the animals before the flood, though but 


two of a kind were created, that Dr Woodward, from 
the remains of that carth, as well the animal as vegetable 
productions of it ſtill preſerved, concludes, that „at 


the time the deluge came, the earth was fo loaded. 


with herbage, and ſo thronged with animals, that ſuch 


an expedient was even wanting to caſe it of the bur-. 
den, and to make room for a new ſucceſſion of its pro- 
ductions.“ | 


4. Mr Cockburn js of opinion, that America muſt Of th | 
have been peopled before the flood, as the old conti- Peopling of 


nent could not be ſuppoſed able to hold the number of America, 
| and migra- 
tion of ants 


„ | ; a ; mals to it. 
the animals peculiar to different countries could travel 


inhabitants. | | 
5. With regard to the main difficulty, viz, how 


to ſuch diſtances to and from the ark, Mr Cockburn 
replies, that America, which Biſhop Stillingfleet chief- 
ly inſiſts upon, has nothing peculiar to it, but what 
may equally well be urged both with reſpe& to Ala 
and Africa ; each of them having animals peculiar to 
themſclves. It is a ſe pollible, that there might for- 
werly be a more caſy communic*'ion between the 
| Aliatis: 
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Aſiatic and American continents than there is now, 
See the article Au E RICA, 9 101-113. 

Our author likewiſc obſerves, that though the ark 
reſted on mount Ararat, yct we arc not told where it 
was built, which might be far cnough from the place 


where it is commonly ſuppoſed ; ſo that thoſe animals 


which are peculiar to America might net have ſo far 
to traycl to the ark as is commonly imagined, This 


argument, however, ſeems to be very inconcluſive ; 


for though we ſhould ſuppoſe the ark to have been 
conſtructed in America itſelf, the animals of Meſopo- 
tamia woald have had as far io travel from thence to 
America, as the American animals from their own 
country to Meſopotamia, according to the common 
opinion. But in, whatever part of the earth Noah lived 
and the ark was built, it was at God's command that 
the ſeveral kinds of animals came thither in order to 
their preſervation ; and his command could bring 
then from the farthe!t parts of the earth during the 
129 years that the world lay under condemnation, 
Though after all, none of the animals might have very 
fir to travel to the ark; for if only one pair of cach 
kind was created at firſt, and all of theſe in or near 


one place, ſince they were all brought before Adam, 


and received names from him, there is no abſurdity in 
i{nppoling that ſome of every kind might remain in the 


country where tney were firſt produced, from whence 


Nogh's habitation might not be very diſtant, Neither 


can any objection be brought from the extinction of 
lome ſpecies of animals in certain countries of the 


world, ſince they might have been hunted and de- 
ſtroyed cither by the human race or by other creatures. 
Thus it is ſaid, that there are now few or no deer in 


Switzerland, though formerly there were a great many 
When it was full of woods, In Britain alſo there are 
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no wolves now to be found, though the iſland was in- 
feſted with them in former times. | 
In conſidering the ſubject of the deluge, among other 
queſtions which occur, one is, by what means were the 
ravenous animals, which fecd only upon fleſh, ſup- 
ported in the ark? For this ſome authors have ſup- 
oſed, that Noah, beſides thoſe animals whom he took 
into the ark for preſervation, took likewiſe a great 
number for ſlaughter, For this purpoſe biſhop Wil- 
i no fewer than 1825 ſheep, though 
he was of opinion, that there were no carnivorous 
animals before the flood; and this latter opinion is 
The idea indeed of ſlaugh- 
tering a number of harmieſs animals to ſatisfy a few 


vile rapacious ones, and that teo in a place deſigned 


for the common aſylum of the animal creation, ſeems 
inconſiſtent with that ſcheme of mercy diſplayed in 
the whole tranſaction, It is by much the more pro- 
bahle ſ1ppotition then, that though ſome animals had 
been accuſtomed to live on fleſh in their natural 
(tate, they could neverthele(; ſabliſt upon vegetable 
food, This ſeems the more probable, as ſome animals 
naturally carnivorous, particularly dogs and cats, may 
be ſupported in their domeſtic ſtate by vegetable food 
alone, If we extend this to the whole canine and fe- 
line gener, we ſhall take in the molt of the beaſts of 
prey: as lions, tygers, leopards, panthers, wolves, 
foxes, hyenas, %c, Bears are well known ſometimes 


to feed on berrics; ſnakes will cat bread and milk; and 


there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that even the molt care 
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nivorous birds could not be kept alive by grain or o- 
ther vegetable food. By thus excluding ſuch a num- 


ber of uſcleis animals, a very conſiderable ſpace will wr 
be allowed for the circulation of air in the ark, the p 
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want of which ſeems to be the moſt inexplicable dif- culation of 
ficulty, if we may judge from the preſent conſtitution air the 


of things. 


It ſcems indeed to be certain, that no c- Ercateſt 


qual number of animals could ſubſiſt for a twelvemonth Aificulty. 


in an equal fpace ſo cloſely ſhut up as they were. 
The ark, it is true, contained near two millions of 
cabic feet; but conſidering the number of its in- 
habicants, the great ſpace neceſſary for the food 
with which they were to be ſupplied, and the con- 
tinual pollution of the air by their dung and filth, 
as well as the effluvia from their bodies, there 
ſeems little probability that even ſuch a yaſt bulk of 
air could ſuffice for any length of time, This difh- 
culty will appear the greater, when we conſider that 


any ventilation was impoſſible, as this could not have 


been done without opening both the door and win- 
dow; and the former, we are certain, was not opened 
until the time that the command was given to come 


forth out of the ark. Neither is there the ſmalleſt 


probability, that the opening of a ſingle window could 


renew the air in ſuch a manner as to make it fit for 


breathing throughout the whole extent of the ark. 
In this particular therefore, we muſt have reconrſe to 
the immediate interpoſition of Divine power, and ſup- 
poſe that the air was miraculouſly preſerved of a ſuf- 
ficient degree of purity, as the garments of the Iſrae- 
lites were preſerved from turning old, and their feet 
from being affected by the journey through the deſert 
in which they wandered fo long. Many other queſ- 


tions concerning the economy of the ark might be 


propoſed ; as, how they ſupplied themſelves with wa- 


ter ? in what manner they could aſc fire for the dreſ- 


ling of their victuals ? &c. But as every anſwer to theſe 


muſt be founded wholly upon conjecture, and none 
can pretend that there was a natural impoſlibility of 
effecting any of theſe things, we forbear to inſiſt ſar- 
ther upon them. The caſe, however, it is very diffe- 


rem with reſpect to the air neceſſary ſor ſuſtaining a- 


nimal life : for here their is a plain impoſlibility in a 


natural way ; nay, we may eyen doubt whether the 
general maſs of atmoſphere, after being deprived of its 


electric matter, or otherwiſe altered in ſuch a manner 
as to let fall ſuch a quantity of the water jt contain- 
ed, was fit for the ſupport of animal life ; ſo that a 
miracle would have been neceſſary at any rate. To 
this indeed it may be replied, that on ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition, men and other animals wonld have been de- 
ſtroyed, not by the flood, but by the vitiated air they 
breathed. But, as has been already hinted, it is im- 
probable that any living creature could reſiſt the vio— 
Jent rain which took place, and which would ſoon 
drivethe birds from their ſhelter, as the waters begin- 
ning to overflow the ground would ſoon cxpcl the hu- 


man race from their houfes; and it would not be til! 


the end of the 40 days and 40 nights that the air 
could be at its worſt ſtate, long before which time all 
animal life would be extinct, 

We ſhall conclude this article with conſidering ſome 


of the alterations which are ſappoſed to have taken Which have 
One taken place 


place in the world in conſequence of the deluge. 
of theſe is the much greater quantity of water on the 


preſent the deluge: 
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Þeluze- preſent than on the old world. Dr Keil has indeed coral ; ſome by an accumulation of ſea-weeds and other Deluge. 
A endeavoured to prove, that tne preſent extent of the matters floating upon the ſurtace of the ocean, and ce. 


ſurface of the waters is necefiary to raiſe ſuch a quan- 
tity of vapours as may ſapply the ſnrtace of the carth 
with rain and with ſprings. In anſwer to this, it is 
ſaid, that it may juſtly be queſtioned whether all ſprings 
are derived from the vapours raiſed by the ſan's heat ? 
and, 2. Whether the primitive earth ſtood in necd of 
ſich a quantity of rain to render it fertile as the pre- 
ſent? Dr Woodward gives the following reaſon for 
ſuppoſing the antediluvian ſeas to have been nearly of 
the {ame extent with thoſe at preſent, viz. that „ the 
ſpoils of the ſca, the ſhells and other marine bodies, 
are left in ſuch prodigious numbers, and in heaps upon 
heaps in the earth, beſides thoſe which have long ſince 
periſhed, that they could not have been left in ſuch 
quantities had not the ſeas occupied much the ſame 
ſpacc as they do now.” This argument, however, is 
thought by Mr Cockburn to be alſo inconcluſive: 
« For (ſays he) 1. Animal food, whether fith or fleſh, 
was not uſed by mankind betore the deluge : but, 
2. Sappolc it had, yet for the firſt 500 years the num- 
ber oft mankind was bat ſmall, and likely at a great 
Ciſtance from the ſea ; fo that the increaſe of all kinds 
of fiſh during ſo long a time muſt have been prodigi- 
ous. We need not be ſurpriſed, then, at the immente 
quantities of the exuviæ of marine animals left on the 
carth by the deluge. But the reaſon he brings to 
prove that the ſeveral continents of the world were 
encompalled by ſeas as they are now, viz. that as 
there are different ſorts of fiſhes in the different ſeas 


of the world, ſo the exuviæ of the ſame kind are ge- 


nerally found upon contiguous lands, does not always 
hold, ſince there are ſome ſhells found in the continent 
which arc ſtrangers to the parts of the ſea contermi- 
nous to theſe continents, That the {ſeas in the pre- 
ſent earth are vaſtly more extended, and conſcquently 
the dry land fo much leſs in proportion, may likewiſe 
be inferred from the great multitude of iſlands that 
lie near the ſhores of the greater continents, if it be 
trac what ſome allege, that they are parts broken off 
by the deluge from the main land, which before that 


reached to and beyond them. And though iſlands are 


thought to be rarely found in the great occan, yet 
there have of late been found in the midſt of the In- 
dian ocean vaſt cluſters of iſlands, &. 

To all this it may be replied, That the Moſaic 
account ſays nothing of the extent of the. ſeas ci- 
ther before or after the flood; but ſimply tells us, 
that the waters were poured out upon the ſurſace of 
the earth from the windows of heaven and the foun- 
tains of the deep, and that as the flood decreaſed the 
waters returned from off the face of the carth. If part 
of them returned, we have not the leaſt reaſon to ſup- 
boſe that the whole did not do fo likewiſe. That the 
ih, as well as land animals, were more numerous in 
te antedilavian world than now when ſuch quantities 
are deſtroyed by mankind, is very probable, as we ſee 
they abound to this Cay in uninhabited places. This 
may account for the aſtoniſhing quantities of their 
ccuvlæ to be met with in many different parts of the 
rarth; but from the formation of iſlands nothing can 
he concluded concerning the antediluvian world. The 
late diſcoveries have ſhown that many iſlands have a 
volcanic origin; others are fornied by the growth of 

Vor. V. | 
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tained upon ſand banks or funk rocks; while not a 
few of thoſe near the great continents owe their origiu 
to the quantities of mud brought down by the preat 
rivers which empty themſelves into the occan. Au— 
thentic hiſtory ſcarce affords an inſtance of an iſland 
formed by the breaking off a piece from che conti- 
nent, though it does many of itlands being joined 10 


continents by ſome one or other of the cauſcs juſt 


mentioned, 

_ The inferior fertility of the carth after the deluge is 
much inſiſted upon by the ſame author, for the follow- 
ing reaſons; 1. The grant of animal food to Noah and 
his poſterity ; which he thinks is an indication cf great - 
cr barrenncſs in the ground than formerly. 2. Our 
Saviour compares the days of Noah with thoſe of 
Lot; and as the country about Sodom is ſaid to have 
been exccedingly fertile like the garden of the Lord, 
he is of opinion that the antediluvian world muſt have 
been very fertile allo, 3. As (according to Dr Wood- 


ward) the firſt carth brought forth all manner of 


plants of itſelf without any labour or culture of wan, 
and even before there was a man to till the ground, 


we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that the exterior ſtratum 
or ſurface of the carth conſiſted of ſuch terreſtrial 


matter as was fit for theſe productions; that is, of 
a rich light mould, affording plentifully matter ſor 


vegetation, Now, though God was pleaſed, upon 
man's tranſgreſſion, to withdraw in part his benedic- 
tion from the earth; yet the carth itſelf was untouch- 


cd till the deluge, the ſame ſurface of rich mould was 
ſtill upon it, and brought forth plentifully, eſpecially 
when man's culture for corn was added. But the 


inundation of waters at the deluge greatly altered the 
_ conſtitution of the earth itſelf : it mixed and confound- 


ed this upper ſtratum of vegetative carth with other 


terreſtria] matter not fit for vegetation, with ſand, gra- 


vel, ſtones, and all kinds of mineral matter, which muſt 
needs render the carth in general much leſs fertile than 


beſore, and which made the plongh neceſſary to dig 
up the proper vegetative mould and bring it to the 


ſurſace, and alſo manure or compoſt to increaſe and 
enrich; neither of which before the flood it needed. 
4. There is a moral reaſon why the earth after the 
flood ſhould be leſs fertile than before, The luxu— 
riant productions of the firſt earth, after man's nature 
became corrupted, and to deviate more and more from 
righteouſneſs, ſerved ouly to excite and foment his 
luſts, and to miniſter plentiful fuel to his vices and 


luxury. To cut off, therefore, ſuch occaſion of fin and 


wickedneſs, God, in great mercy to men, retrench- 


ed the carth in its ſormer fertility, thereby obliging | 


them to labour and diligence, and employing moſt of 
their time to procure their neceſlary ſubliſtence, which 
the earth by diligent culture will (till afford, but not 
that luxuriant abundance it did before the flood, If 
we take a ſurvey of the difierent regions and countries 
of the world, we ſhall find this to be the truth of the 
caſe. Some places, both in Aſia and America, are 
as it were a paradiſe in reſpett of the reſt, to ſhow 
us perhaps what was and would have been the ſtate of 
the earth had not men finne;] ; but far the greateſt 
part is nothing to be compared to theſe, and evidently 


(rows that fledt which the tins of men had npon the 


$5 B | earth 
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Deluge. earth itſelf. 
— | 
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In a word, if we take a ſurvey of the 
hoc, it cannot be thou ht that tac 1irft bleilin gz was 
reſtored to the earth after the flood, or that it came 
O'it of tie hands of its maker in the ſtate it is at pre- 
tent, fince h great a part of it bears ſtill the marks of 
tic carte laid upon it.“ 

MNotwithitanding all that is here alleged, the extra- 
ordinary feriility of the ancient earth muſt ſtill ap- 
pear very problematical, if we contider all circumſtan- 
CCS For, | | 

1, Eycn at the creation, when the earth was at its 
utmoſt perfection, we cannot ſuppoſe that every part 
of it produced ſpontancoully like the garden of Eden. 
On the contrary, we are told that this garden was 
planted by the Lo7d God, and that Adam was put into 


it to dreſs it and to Heß it. It appears, therefore, that 


cven in the Paradiſaical ſtate the carth would not have 
produced food for man without culture ; for as God 
plant:d the firſt garden, there can be no doubt that 
nad man continued in his ſtate of innocence and mul- 
tiplicd, he muſt have parted other gardens when it be- 
came necellary, After the fall, the fertility of the 


carth was expreſyly removed, and that not in a flight. 


degree; but if we can judge from the preſent ſtate of 
things, it muſt have become extremely wild and bar- 
ren. Thus, when it is ſaid, © Thorns alfo and thiſtles 
hall it bring forth to thee;*” we may judge of the 
flate of the ſoil from that which we ſee bringing forth 


thorns and thiſtles at this day. Every one knows that 


an abundant crop of theſe weeds indicates poor ground, 


which will require a great deal of cultivation to bring 
it into order. Nay, that we may be ſure that the cu]- 
vation of the earth was at this time no caſy matter, 


it is likewiſe ſaid, “ In ſorrow ſhalt thou cat of it all 


the days of thy life,” Hence it would appear, that 
the antediluyjan carth, inſtead of being more fertile, 
was much more barren than at preſent, That the la- 
bour of cultivating the ground at that time was also 
ſo great as to be almoſt intolerable, is evident from the 
ſpeech of Lamech on the birth of Noah: “ This 
ſame (ſays he) ſhall comfort us concerning our work 
and toil of our hands, concerning the ground which 
the Lord hath curſed.” | | 

2. There is a very evident natural reaſon why the 
antediluvian world ſhould have been more barren than 
the preſent, and why the deluge ſhould have removed 
that barrenneſs. Under the article ANTEDILUVIANS, 
n® 19, it is hinted, that the purity of the air at that 
time was a principal cauſe of the longevity of the hu- 
man race. If this was really the caſe, which is very 
probable, we muſt ſuppoſe the atmoſphere to have 
then contained a greater quantity of Jeph/opiſticated air 
than it does at preſent ; for late experiments have put 
it beyond doubt, that from this the ſupport of animal 
life is immediately derived. But this kind of air, 
however favoirable to animal life, is found to be very 
unſavourable to vegetation ; and therefore, in propor— 
lion to its abundance in the antediluvian atmoſphere, 
the animals would be healthy, and the vegetables weak, 
puny, and ſickly. But the deluge, by overflowing tlie 
earth for a whole year, deſtroycd every animal and ve- 
petable, and conſequently induced a vaſt putrefaction 
all over the globe; the conſequence of which was the 
production of an immenſe quantity of what is called 
phlogifticated air. This mixing with the pure atmo— 
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ſphere, vitiated it to ſuch a deyree as to make it leſs Deluge, 
fricucly to animal life, but more ſo to Vegetation, —w—— 
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Herwce the preſcut world muſt naturally be more fer- 
tile than the former; and not only on this account, 
Lut by realon of its being manured by the ſtagnation 
of the waters upon its ſurface for a twelvemonth, and 
the immenſe quantity of animal matter left by them, 
the ground, inſtcad of being leflened in its ſcrtility as 
Dr Woodward ſuppoſes, muſt have becn reſtored, as 
far as vic can judge, to the very ſtate it was in at its 
original formation. | | 

3. That this was really the caſe appears probable from 
what the Deity ſaid to Noah after offering up his ſacri- 
fhce, Iwill not (ſays he) curſe the ground any more 
for man's ſake,” Now this was plainly intimating that 
the earth was reſtored to its primitive fertility, and 


that he would no more take it away; for when he did 


ſo to the primitive world it wes in theſe words, „“ Cur- 
{ed is the ground for thy ſake.” That the curſe here 
alluded to was really the depriving the earth of its 
fertility, and not the overflowing the carth with water, 
is eyident ; becauſe, after declaring that he would no 
more curſe the ground for man's ſake, he adds,“ Nei- 
ther will I again finite cyery living thing as I have 
done.“ | | 

4. The moral reaſons aſſigned why the preſent 
world ſhould be leſs fertile than the former, ſcem 
to be inconcluſive. Howeycr barren we may reckon 
the earth juſt now, it is certain that it produces, 
or might produce, much more than would ſuffice for 
all its inhahitants. The difficulties which mankind 


undergo are not at all owing to the barrenneſs of 


the earth; but to their own conduct, or their oppreſ- 
ſion of one another. Neither does it clearly appear 
that animal food is really in any degree cheaper than 
vegetable, but rather the contrary; ſo that whatever 
was the reaſon of this grant after the flood, we can- 
not fairly aſcribe it to a ſoreſight of the future bar- 
renneſs of the earth. | Th 
Another queſtion which naturally occurs on the 
ſubje& of the deluge is, Whether there was any rain 
before it or not? The argument againſt the exiſtence 
of rain before the food is obyicully derived from the 
rainbow being made a ſymbol of the divine favour im- 
mediately after. It is certain, indecd, that unleſs we 
ſuppoſe the nature of light or of water io have been 
dittereut before this event from what it was afterwards, 
there 15 a natural impoſſibility of the refraction of the 


ſun's light being prevented from ſhowing the appear- 


ance of a rainbow whenever the ſun and cloud were 
in a certain polition with regard to one another. It 
appears Improbable, to thoſe who take this fide of the 
queſtion, that the Deity ſhould inſtitute any thing as 
an emblem of his diſpleaſure being turned away, when 
the ſame emblem had been ſeen perhaps a very ſhort 
time before the cataſtrophe happened. On the other 
hand it is replied, that there is no abſurdity in ſuppo- 
ſing this to have been the caſe : for though the rain- 
bow exiſted before the dcluge, yet it never was 2p- 
pointed to be the ſymbol of this particular event, viz. 
the reconciliation of the Deity ; and the 1mpoſlibility 
of vegetables being ſupplied with a ſufficient quantity 
of moiſture without rain is likewiſe urged as a deciſive 
argument. Still, however, it appears, that even ve- 


getation may ſubliſt, and that in its utmoſt per- 
fcQion, 
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D fection, without rain: for we are informed, that by a fleet of 250 ſhips to Athens, and reſtored the Athe- Demetrius. 
| means of a miſt the ground was originally watered, nians to liberty, by frecing them trom the power of TT — 
Demetrius. and vegetables ſupplied with moiſture, before there Callander and Prolciny, aud (xpelling the garriſon, 


7 
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was any rain; and if this was the caſe at one time, 
it might have been at any other, or at any number of 
times we can ſuppoſe. Indeed, as matters ſtand at 
preſent, this would undoubtedly be a very ſcanty ſup- 
ply ; and perhaps ſo it was in the antediluvian world: 
and thus the want of rain might have been one cauſe 
of that barrenneſs in the antediluvian world which we 
have already mentioned as probable, and which Mr 
Bryant mentions as the opinion of all the ancient my- 
thologiſts. 

For particular deluges, or overflowings of various 


parts of the carth by water, ſee the article Id uN DA- 


TION. 

DEMADES, a famous Athenian, who, from bc- 
ing a mariner, became a great orator, and appeaſcd 
Philip by his cloquence, after the famous victory over 
the Athenians at Cheronea, in the 338th year B. C. 

DEMAIN, or DENMESNE, in its common accepta- 
tion, is uſed for che lands round a eee occu- 
pied by the lord. | | 

DEMAlx, or Demeſue, in law, i is commonly under- 
ſtood to be the lord's chief manor-place, with the 
lands thereto belonging, which he and his anceſtors 


have, time out of mind, kept in their own manual oc- 


Eupalion. 


DEMAND, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a calling 


for or requiring one's due. 

DEMAND, in law, has a more ſpecial ſignification, 
as contradiſtinguiſhed from p/aint : for all civil actions 
are purſued either by demands or plaints ; according 
to which the purfuer is called either demandant or 
plaintiff . viz. in real actions, demandant ; and in Ver. 


ſonal actions, plaintiff, Sec PLAINTIFF. | 


There are two kinds of demands: the one in deed, 
d: facts, as in eyery precipe : ihe other in /aw, de jure; 
ſuch is entry in land, diſtreſs for rent, &c. 

DEMEMBRAT ION, in Scots law. Sce Law, 
No clxxxV1. 17. 

DEMEMBRE, in heraldry, is ſaid of diſmembered 
animals, or thoſe with their limbs cut Off. 

DEMENSE. Sce DEMAIN. 

DEMESNE LANDS, Sce REVENUE, no 5. 

DEMET A. (anc. geog.), a people of Britain, 
conſidered as a branch of the Silures, occupying that 
inner corner formed by the Briſtol Channel and the 
Iriſh Sea. | 

DE METRIA, a ſeſtival in hononr of Ceres, called 
by the Greeks Demeter. It was then cuſtomary for 
the votarics of the goddeſs to laſh themſclycs with 
whips made with the bark of trees. The Athenians 
had a ſolemnity of the ſame name in honour of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes. 

DEMETRIO WITZ, a city of the duchy of Smo- 


'enſko, in the Ruſſtan empire, ſituated upon the river 


Ugra, in E. Long. 37. o. N. Lat. 53. 20. 
DEMETRIUS, a ſon of Antiponus and Strato- 
nice, ſurnamed Foliorcete 's, D Deſtroyer of towns.“ At 


the age of 22, he was ſentby his father agaiuſt Ptolemy, 


who invaded Syria, He was defeated near Gaza; 
but he ſoon repaired his loſs by a victory over one of 
the generals of the enemy. He alterwards failed with 


which was iftationed there under Demetrius Phaicreus, 


After this ſucceſsful expedition, he beſieged and took 
Munychia, and defeated Caſſander at Thermopylæ. 
His reception at Athens after theſe victories was at- 
tended with the greateſt ſervility, and the Athenians 
were not aſhamed to raiſe altars to him as to a god, and 
conſult his oracles. This uncommon ſucceſs raiied 
the jealouſy of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and Selcu- 
cus, Caflender, and Lyſimachus united to deſtroy Au- 


tigonus and his fon. Their hoſtile armics met at 


Ipſus, 299 years before the Aupuſtan age. Antigo- 


nus was killed in the battle; and Demetrius, after a_ 


{eyerc loſs, retircd to Ephcſas. Lis ill ſucceſs raited 
him many enemies; and the Athenians, who had late- 
ly adored him as a god, refuſed to admit him into their 


city, Ile ſoon after ravaged the territory of LyIi- 
machus, and reconciled himſelf to Scleucus, to Whom 


he gave his daughter Stratonice in marriage. Athens 


now laboured under tyranny, and Demetrius relieved it 


and pardoncd the inhabitants, Thelols of his poſſeſſions 
in Aſia recalled him from Greece, and he eſtabliſhed 


himſelf on the throne of Macedonia by the murder 


of Alexander the ſon of Caſlander, Here he was con- 
tinually at war with the neighbouring ſtates, and the 
ſuperior power of his adverſaries obliged him to leave 
Macedonia, after he had ſat on the throne for ſeven 
years, He paſſed into Aſia, and attacked ſome of the 
provinces of Lyſimachus with various ſucceſs ; but fa- 
mine and peſtilence deſtroyed the preateſt part of his 
army, and he retired to the court of Selencus for 


ſupport and aſſiſtance, He met with a kind recep-, 
tion: but hoſtilities were ſoon begun; and after he 


had gained ſome advantages over his ſon-in-law, De- 
metrius, was totally forſaken by lis troops in the ficld 
of battle, and became an eaſy prey to the enemy. 
Though he was kept in confinement by his ſon-in- 
law, yet he maintained himſclf like a prince, and 
paſſed his time in hunting and in every laborious (x- 
erciſe. His ſon Antigonus offered Seleucus all his poſ- 
ſeſſions, and cven his perſon, to procure his father's li- 


berty ; but all proved unavailing, and Demetrius died 


in the 54th year of his age, aſter a confinement of 
three years, 280 years betore Chriſt. His remains 
were given to Antigonus, and honoured with a ſplen- 


did funeral pomp at Corinth, aud thence conveyed to 
Demetrias. His poſterity remained in poſleſſiou of 
the Macedonian throne till the age of Perſeus, Who 


was conquered by the Romans. Demetrius has ren— 
dered himſelf famous for his fondneſs of dilipation 


when among the diſſolute, and for his love of virtue 


and military glory in the field of battle. He has been 


commended as a great warrior ; and his ingenious in- 


Ventions, his warlike engines, and tupendous machines 
in his war with the Rhodians, juſtify his claims to 
that character. He has been blamed for his Yoluptu- 


ous indulgences; and his bi prapher obſerves that no 


Grecian prince had more wives and conciibines than 
Poliorcetes. His obedience and reverence to his fa— 
ther has been juſtly admired ; and it has been obſer- 
ved, that Antigonus ordered the ambaſſadors of a 
foreign prince, particularly to remark the cordiali- 
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DEMETRLUS, ſurnamed Canulas, ſucceeded his ſa- 
ther Antigonus on the tnrone of Macedonia, He reigu-— 
cd 12 yeats, and was ſuccceded by his ton Philip. 

DEMETRIUS, à ſon of Philip, King of Maccdonie, 
delivered as an hoſtage to the Romans. IIis inodeſty 
delivered his father trom a heavy accuſation laid be- 
fore the Roman fenate, When he returned to Mace- 
donia, he was falſely accuſed by his brother Pericus, 
Who was jcalous of his popularity, and his father tov 
creduloutly conſcnted to his death. 

DeMmeTrIUs l. ſurnamed Soter or Savior, was ſon or 
Seleacus Philopator the fon of Antivchus the Great, 
King of Syria, His father gave him as a hoſtage 10 
the Romans. After the death of Scleutus, Antio- 
ehus Epiphanes, the deceaſed monarch's brother, 
uſurped the kingdom of Syria, and ſucceeded by his 
ſo1. Antiochus Eupator. This ufurpation diſpleaſed 
Demetrius, who was detained at Rome, He procured 


his liberty ou pretence of going to hunt, and fled to 


Syria, where the troops received him as their lawful 
ſovereign. He put to death Eupator and Lyſias, and 
eſtabliſhed himſelf on his tlirone by cruelty and op- 
preſſion, 
phanes, laid claims upon the crown of Syria, and de- 
fcated Demetrius in a battle, 250 years before Chriſt. 
DEmETRIVUS II. ſurnamed Nicanor, or Conqueror, 
was ſon of Soter, to whom he ſucceeded by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Ptolemy Philometer. He married Cleopa- 
tra, the daughter of Ptolemy, who was before the wife 
of the expelled monarch Alexander Bala, Demetrius 
rave himſelf up to luxury and voluptuouſneſs, and luſ— 
Fred his kingdom to be governed by his favourites. 
At that time a pretended fon of Bala, called Diodorns 
Tryphon, ſeized a part of 5yria ; and Demetrius, to op- 
poſe his antagoniſt, made au alliance with the Jews, 
and marched into the caſt, where he was taken by the 
Parthians. Phraates king of Parthia gave him his 
daughter Rhodopyne in marriage; and Cleopatra was 
ſo incenſed at this new connection, that ſhe gave her- 
ſelf up to Antiochus Sideres her brother-in-law, and 
married him. Sidetes was killed in a battle againſt 
the Parthians, and Demetrius regaincd the poficihion 
of the kingdom. His pride and opprethion rendered 
him odious ; and his ſubjects aſked x king of the houſe 
of Seleucus from Ptolemy Phyſcon King of Egypt: 
and Demetrius, unable to reſiſt the power of his ene— 
mies, fled to Ptolemais, which was then in the hands 
of his wife Cleopatra. The gates were ſhut up againſt 
his approach by Cleopatra ; and he was killed by or- 
der of the governor of Tyre, whither he had fied for 
protection, A. U. C. 627. He was ſucceeded by 
Alexander Z.cbina, Whom Ptolemy had raiſed to the 
throne, | . e 
© Demerrivs Phalerens, a celebrated orator and peripa— 
1etic philoſopher, was the ſcholar of Theophraſtus. He 
acquired fo much authority at Athens, that he govern- 
ed the city for ten years ; and ruled with fo much wit- 


dom 2nd virtue, that they ſet up 36 ſtatues in honour. 


of him. By the ſanders of ſome malicious perions in 
his abſence, he was, however, condemned todie; and 
his images were pulled down : which when Demetrius 
heard, he ſaid, they could not pull down that virtue 
tor which thoſe images were ſet up. Ile eſcaped into 
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N|emctcius, {7 and frieudlhip which ſubſiſted betwera him and his 
N ſon. | 


Alexander Bala, the fon of Antiochus Epi- 


of the yacant ſpace or entrance into a baſtion. 
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Eeypt, and was protected by Ptolemy Lagus. This 
ing, it is laid, atked his advice concerning the ſucceſ- 


tion of his children to the throuc; b., whether he Demiurge. 
r 


ouyht to preter thole he had by Euridice to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus whom he had by Berenice? and Demetrius 
adviſed him to leave his crown to the former. This 
difplcated Philadelphus fo much, that, his father being 
dead, he baniſhed Demetrius; who was afterwards kill- 
cd by the bite of an alp. Demetrius compoſed more 
v/orks in proſc aud veric than any other pcripatetic of 
his time; aud his writinps conſiſted of poctry, hiſtory, 
politics, rhetoric, harangucs, and embaſſies, None of 
them arc extant except his rhetoric, which is uſually 
printed among the Kpctores Seletti, 


Demetrius 


DEMETRIUS, a cynic philoſopher, diſciple of Apol- 


lonius Thyancus, in the age of Caligula, The empe- 
ror wiſhed to gain the philoſopher to his intereſt by a 
large preſent ; but Lemetrius refuſed it with indigna- 
tion, and ſaid, If Caligula wiſhes to bribe me, let him 
ſend me his crown. Veſpaſian was diſpleaſed with his 
inſolence, and baniſhed him to an iſland, The cynic 


— 


derided the puniſhment, and bitterly inveighed againſt 


the emperor. He died in a great old age; and Se- 


neca obſcrycs, that © nature had brought him forth 


toſhow mankind that an exalted genius can live ſecure- 
I without being corrupted by the vice of the ſurround- 
ing world.“ | | EY 
DEMI (formed from dimidium), a word uſed in 
compoſition with other words to ſiguify half. 
 Drmr-Attici, boroughs or larger villages of Attica. 
The Athenian tribes were diſtributed into Demi. Eo- 
mer, in his catalogue, diſtinguiſhes the Athenians by 
the appellation Dems, And when Theſcus prevailed 


on them to quit the country and ſettle at Athens, they 


ſtill continued to frequent the Demi, and to perform 


their ſeveral religious ceremonics there (Pauſanias, 


Livy). 
Din- Culverin, a piece of ordnance uſually 47 inches 


bore, 2700 pound weight, 10 feet long, and carrying 
point blank 195 paces, | | 


Dems-GCuiverin of the leaf} ſize, is 4 inches bore, 10 
fcet long, and 2000 pound weight. It carries a ball 
of 4 inches diameter and of g pounds weight, aud its 
level range is 174 paces. 8 5 

Dims-Culoerin of the largeſt fort, is 4* inches bore, 


10 feet long, and weighs 3000 pounds weight. It 


carries a ball 4, inches diameter, weighing 12 pounds 
I1 cunces, point blank 178 paces. | 
Dimi-Gid, Sce HERO. OR | 
Dru Cutęe, in fortification, is that part of the poly- 
gon which remains after the flank is raiſed, and goes 
from the curtin to the angle of the polygon. It is half 


 D&emi-Quaver, a note in muſic, two of which are e- 
qual to a quaver. | 
De 11-$emi-(Quaver, in muſic, the ſhorteſt note, two 
of them being equal to a ſemi-quaver. _ 
DENISE, in law, is applicd to an eſtate either in 
fce-{iimple, fee-tail, or for term of life or years; and 
{0 it is commonly taken in many writs, The King's 
death is in la termed the demiſe of the king. 
DEUISsE, and REDEMISE, denote a conveyance 
where there are mutual leaſes made from one to ano- 
ther of the ſame land, or ſomething out of it, 
DEMIURGE (from Jewre, Which denotes a public 
| ſerovar, 
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Democracy ſervant, aud «you work), in the mythology of the caſt- 
Democri- ern philoſophers, was vue of the XONs employed b 


tus. 


was obliged to be maintained by his brother; 


the fupreme Deity in the creation of the world. The 
character they give him is a compound of ſhining qua- 
lities and inſupportable arrogance; and his exceiſive 
laſt of empire effaces his talents and virtues, He is 
repreſented as claiming dominion over the new world 


hc has formed, as his foyercign right; aud excluding 


totally the ſupreme Deity from all concernment in it, 
he demands from mankind, for himſelf and his aſſo- 
ciates, divine honours, 
| DEMGCCRACY, from O. people, and xparTeuy T0 
eammand or govern ; the lame with a popular govern- 
ment, wherein the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands 
of the people: ſuch were Rome and Athens of old; 
but as to the modern European republics, Baſil only ex- 


cepted, their government comes nearer to ariſtocracy | 


than democracy, Sce Law, No 15. 


DEMOCRIT Us, one of the greateſt philoſophers 
of antiquity, was born at Abdera, a 


town of Thrace, 
about the 8oth Olympiad ; that 1s, about 460 years 
before Chriſt. His father, ſays Valerius Maximus, 
was able to entertain the army of Xerxes ; and Dio- 
genes Lacrtius adds, upon the teſtimony of Herodotus, 


that the king, in requital, preſented him with ſome 


Magi and Chaldeans. From theſe Magi and Chalde- 
ans Demoeritus reccived the firſt part of his education; 
and from them, whilſt yet a boy, he learned theology 
and aſtronomy. He next applied to Leucippus, and 
learned from him the ſyſtem of atoms and a vacuum, 
His father dying, the three ſors, for ſo many there were, 
divided the eſtate. Democritus made choice of that 
part which conſiſted in money, as being, though the 
leaſt ſhare, the moſt convenient for travelling ; and it 


is ſaid, that his portion amounted to above 100 talents, 


which is near 20,000]. Sterling. His extraordinary 
inclination for the ſciences and for knowledge, induced 
him to travel into all parts of the world where he hoped 
to find learned meu. He went to vilit the prieſts of 
Egypt, from whom he learned geometry; he conſulted 
the Chaldcans and the Perfian philoſophers ; and it is 
ſaid, that he penetrated even into India and Ethiopia, 
to confer with the Gy mnoſophiſts. In theſe travels 
he waſted his ſabttance ; after which, at his return, he 
and if 
he had not given proofs of the greateſt unde rfianding, 

and thereby procured to himſelf the lighett honours, 
and the ſtrongeſt intereſt of his country, he would have 


incurred the penalty of that law which denied the in- 


terment in the family-ſepulchre to thoſe who had ſpent 


their patrimony. Aſter his return from travelling, he 


lived at Abdera, and governed there in a moſt abſolute 
manner, by virtue of his conſummate wiſdom. The 
magiſtrates of that city made lim a preſent of 500 ta- 


| lents, and crected ſtatues to him even in his lifetime: 


bat being naturally more inclined to contemplation 
than delighted with public honours and employments, 
he withirew into ſolitude and retirement. Democri- 
tus inceſſantly laughed at human life, as a continued 


farce, which made tine inhabitants of Abdera think he 


was mad; on which they ſent ſor Hippocrates to cure 
him: but that celebrated phyſician having diſcourſed 
with the philoſopher, told the Abderians, that he had 
a great veneration for Democritus ; and that, in his 
opinion, thoſe who eſteemed themſclves the moſt heal- 
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thy were the moſt diſtempered. Democritus died, ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius, in the 361ſt year betore 
the Chriſtian era, aged 109. It is ſaid that he put 
out his eyes, in order chat he might meditate wore 
profoundly on philoſophical ſubjects ; ; but this has 
little probability. He was the author of many books, 
which are loſt; and from theſe Epicurus borrowed his 
philoſophy. 

DEMONSTRABLE, a term uſed in the ſchools 
to ſignify that a thing; may be clearly proved. Thus, 
it is demonſtrable, that the three angles of a triangle 
are Equal to two right ones, 

DEMONSTRATION, in logic, a ſeries of fyllo- 
gilms, all whoſe premiſſes are either definitions, 1eit- 


evident truths, or propoſitions already eſtabliſhed. Sec 


LO OI. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, in grammar, a term given 
to ſuch pronouns as ſerve io indicate or point out a 
thing. Of this number are hic, Pac, hoc, among the 
Latins ; and this, that, theſe thoſe, in Engliſh. 


Dcmon- 
ſtrable. 


| 
Demoſt» 
henes, 
Re aa 


DEMONSTHENES 8, the famous Athenian orator, . 


was born at Athens 381 B. C. He loſt his father at 


ſeven years of age; and was placed under the conduct 


of guardians, who robbed him of his ſubſtance, and ne- 


glected his education, 


Demoſthenes repaired this loſs 


by his love of eloquence and his extraordinary abilities. 


He became the diſciple of lſæus and Plato, and ap- 


plied himſelf to ſtudy the orations of Hocrates. At 


the age of 17 he gave an early proof of his eloquence 
and abilities againſt his guardians, from v. hom he ob- 


tained the retribution of the greateſt part of his eſtate, - 


His riſing talents were, however, impeded by various 
natural deffects. But theſe were at laſt conquered by 
dint of reſolution and unwearied attention, He dc- 
claimed by the {ca-ſhore, that he might be uſed io the 
noiſe of a tumultuous aiſembly ; and with the pebbles in 
his mouth, that he might correct a defect in his ſpeech, 
He practiſed at home with a naked ſword hanging 
over his thoulder, that he might check an ungraceful, 
motion to which he was ſubject. He alto contined: 
himſelſin a ſubterrancous cave, to devote himſelf more 
cloſely to ſtudious purſuits ; and to cradicate all curi- 
olity of appearing in pablic, he ſhaved one halt of his 
head, In this fobtary retirement, by the help of a 
Elimmering lamp, he compoſed the orcate(t part of his 
orations, which have cverbcen the admiration of every 
age; though his contemporaries and rivals inveighed 
againſt them, and obſerved thit they ſmelt of oil. His 
abilities as an orator raiſed him to conſequence at A- 
thens, and he was ſoon placed at the head of govern— 
In this public capacity he rouſed his country- 
men ſrom their indolence, and animated them againſt 
the encroachment of Philip of Macedonia. In the 
battle of Cheronnæa, Demoſthenes betrayed his puſilla- 
nimity, and ſaved his life Ly flight. After the death 
of Philip, he declared himſelf warmly againſt his ſon 
and ſucceſſor Alexander ; and when the Macedonians 
demanded of the Athenians their orators, Demoſthenes 
reminded his countrymen of the fal ble 'of the ſlicep 
which delivered their dogs to the wolves, By the 
prevalence of party, however, he was ſorccd to retire 
from Athens; and in his paniſhment, which he paſſed 
at Trœzen and Agina, he lived with more effemi- 
nacy than true heroiſm. When Antipater made war 


_ againſt Greece after the death of Alexander, Demoſt- 


henes 


— — — 


Pemoft- 
heucs, 
— nE—_ 


| doſence, and indifference to the public good: 


are to be carried into execution. 


the orator, and think of the lubject. 
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henesavas publicly recalled from his cxile, and a galley 
vas ſent to fetch him from ALpina, lis 1Eturn was 
attended with much ſplendor, and all the citizens 
crowded at the Firzus to ſce him land, His triumph 
and popularity were ſhorts, Antipater and Cratcrus 
were ncar Athens, and demanded all the orators to be 
delivered up into their hands. Demoſthenes fied to 
tc 71 60 of Neptune in Calauria; and when he ſaw 
that all hopes of fafcty were vaniſhed, he took a doſe 
of poiſon, which he always carried in 2 quill, and cx- 
pired on the day that the Theſmophoria were celebra- 
ted, 322 years before Chriſt, The Athenians raiſed a 
brazen ltatue to his honour, with an 11:{cr1ption tranſ- 
lated into this di{tich : 

Si tibi par menti robur, Vir magne, ſuiſſet, 
Gracia non Macedo ſuccubuiſjet hero. 


Denioſthencs has been delervedly called the prince” 


of oratirs. Indecd no orator had ever. a finer ficld 
tan Demoſthencs in his Olynthiacs and Philippics, 
which are his capital orations ; and un doubtedly to 
the greatneſs of the ſubject, and to that integrity and 
public ſpirit which breathe in them, they owe a large 
portion of their merit, - The ſubject is, to excite 
the indignation of his countrymen againſt Philip of 
Macedon, the public enemy of the libertics of Greece; 
and to guard them againit the treacherous meaſures 
by which that crafty tyrant endeavoured to lull them 
into a neglect of their danger. To attain this 
end, we ſe him uſe every proper means to ani— 
mate a people diſtinguiſhed by juſtice, humanity, and 
valour; but in many inſtances become corrupt and 
degenerate, He boldly accuſes them of venality, in- 
while, 
at the ſame time, he reminds them of their for- 
mer glory, and of their preſent reſources, His con- 
temporary orators, who were bribed by Philip, and 
who perſuaded the people to peace, he openly re- 
proaches as traitors to their country. 
prompts to vigorous meaſures, but teaches how they 
Tis orations are 
{trongly animated, and full of the in; petuoſiiy and ar- 
dour of public ſpirit, His compolition is not diſtin— 
guiſhed by ornament and ſplendor, It is an energy 
of thought, peculiarly his own, which forms his cha- 
rater, and raiſcs liim above his ſpecics, He ſeems 
not to aticnd to words, but to things, We forget 
He has no pa- 
rade and oftentation, no ſtudicd introductions: but is 
like a man full of his ſubject ; who, after preparing his 


audience by a ſentence or two for tlie reception of 


plain truths, enters directly on bulinels, 

The fiyle of Demoſthenes is ſtrong and conciſe ; 
thougli ſomet! mcs, it muſt be confelied, harſh and 
abrupt. His words arc highly expreſlive, and his ar- 
rangement firm and manly, Negligent of lefler praces, 
he ſeems to have aimed at the ſablime which Hes in 
{cntiment, His action and prauunciation arc ſaid to 
have been uncommonly velement and ardent ; which, 
trom the manner of his writings, we ſhowld rc adily 
believe. His character appears to have been of the 
aullere rather than of the gentle kind, He 15 always 
grave, {erivus, paſtcaate ; never degrading himſelf, 
nor attempting any thing like pleaſantry. 
admirable cloquence be in any respect faulty, it is 
that be ſometimes vordere on the hard and dry. He 


3 


He not only 


It "OA 
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nay be thought to want ſmoothneſs and grace: which Demoſ- 


is attributed to his imitating too cloſely the manner of 


henes 


Tt hucydides, who was his great model for ſtyle, and Dempſter. 


whole hiſtory he is ſaid to have tranſcribed eight times 
with his own hand. But theſe defects are more than 
atoned for by that maſterly force of maſculine clo- 
quence, which, as it overpowered all who heard it, 
cannot in the preſent day be read without emotion. 
CIcEko calls him a perfect model, and ſuch as he him- 
ſelf wifiedto be. Theſe two great princes of cloquence 
have been oſten compared together; but the judgment 
heſitates to which to give the preference. The Arch- 


biſhop of Cambray, however, ſcems to have ſtated their 


merits with great juſtice and perſpicuity in his Reflec- 
tions on Rhetoric and Poctry. The paſſage, trauſla- 
ted, is as follows, „I do not heſitate to declare, that 
] think Demoſthenes ſuperior to Cicero. I am per- 
ſuaded no one can admire Cicero more than I do. He 
adorns whatever he attempts. He docs honour to 
language. He diſpoſes of words in a manner peculiar 
to himſelf. His ſtyle has great variety of character. 
Whenever he pleaſes, he is even conciſe and vehement; 
for inſtance, againſt Cataline, againſt Verres, againſt 
Antony. But ornament is too viſible in his writings. 
His art is wonderful, but it is perceived. When the 
orator is providing for the ſafety of the republic, he 


forgets not himſelf, nor permits others to forget him. 


Demoſthenes ſcems to eſcape from himſelf, and to ſee 
nothing but his country. 
expreſſion ; unſought for he poſſeſſes it. 
rior to admiration, He makes uſe of language, as a 
modeſt man does of dreſs, only to cover him, He 
thunders, he lightens. He is a torrent which carries 
every thing before it, We cannot criticiſe, becauſe 
we are not ourſelves. His ſubject enchains our atten- 
tion, and makes us forget his language. We loſe him 
frowu our fight : Philip alone occupies our minds, I 
am delighted with both theſe orators ; but I confeſs 
that I am lefs affected by the infinite art and magnifi- 
cent cloquence of Cicero, than by the rapid ſimplicity 
of Demoſthenes.” 

DEMPSTER. (Thomas), a very learned man, but 
of a ſingular character. He was born in Scotland, but 
we do not find in what year. He went over to France 
for the ſake of embracing the catholic religion, and 
taught claſſical learning at Paris about the beginning 
of the 17th century. Tho? his buſineſs was to teach 
ſchool; yet he was as ready to draw his ſword, and as 
quarrelſome as if he had been a duclliſt by rar : 
and it is ſaid, that there ſcarce paſſed a day but he had 
ſomething or other of this kind upon his hands. This 


ſpirit and turn of temper drew bim into many ſcrapes ; 


and one in particular, which obliged him to quit the 
country, Srangicr, principal of the college of Beau- 


vais at Paris, being Obliged to take a journey, appoint- 


cd Dempſter his ſubſtitute. Dempſter can ed whip a 
ſcholar, in ſull ſchool, for challenging one of his fei- 
lows to fight a duel. T he ſcholar, to revenge this af- 
front, pronghe three gentlemen of his relation 5, Who 

wereof the king s life-guards, into the college, Demp- 
ſter made the whe 1: college take ar ms; 
three ils guardem ens horles before the college Sale: 

and put himſelf into ſuch a poſture of defence, that 
the three ſparks were forced to aſk for quarter. He 


gave them their lives ; but impriſoned them, and Cid 
not 


He ſeeks not clegance of 
He is ſupe- 


hamſtrung the” 


Dempfter 


| 
Denbigh 
— — 
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not releaſe them for ſome days. They ſought another 
way to revenge themſelves: they cauſed au informa» 
tion to be made of the life and moral behaviour of 
Dempſter, and got ſome witneſles to be heard againit 
him. Upon this he went over to England, where he 
found refuge; but did not make any long ſtay. He 


went abroad again, and read lectures upon polite learn- 


ing in ſcyeral univerſities; in that of Niſmes particu- 
larly, where he diſputed for a profeſſor's chair, and ob- 
tained it. Ile went to Bologna, and was profeſſor 
there for the remainder of his life; and was then alſo 
admitted a member of the Academy della Rotte. He 
dicd there in September 1625, leaving behind him ſe- 


veral learned works; as Commentaries on /tofrnus de Au- 


tiquitatibus Romanorum, and upon Claudian, &c.; four 
books of Epiſtles; ſeveral dramatic pieces, aud other 


poems; ſome books of law; an Apparatus to the Hi- 


ſtory of Scotland; a Martyrology of Scotland ; and a 


' Liſt of the Scottiſh Writers. 


DEemPSTERof Court, the name formerly given in Scot- 
land to the common executioner or hangman, 

DEMSTER, or DEEMSTER. See DEEMSTER. 

DEMULCENTS, among phyſicians, medicines 
good againſt acrimonious humours. Such are the roots 


of marſh-mallows, of white lilies, of liquorice, and of 
viper-graſs, the five emollient herbs, &c. 


DEMURRAGE, in commerce, an allowance made 
to the maſter of a ſhip by the merchants, for ſtaying in 


a port longer than the time firſt appointed for his de- 


parture. 


DEMURRER, in law, a ſtop put to any action 


upon ſome point of difficulty which muſt be determined 
by the court, before any further proceedings can be 
had in the ſuit, | 


DEN, a ſyllable which, added to the names of places, 


ſhows them to be ſituated in valleys or near woods; as 
Tenterden. | 
DENARIUS, in Roman antiquity, the chief {ilver 
coin among the Romans, worth in Sterling money about 
ſevenpcnce three farthings As a weight, it was the 
ſcventh part of a Roman ounce. | 
DExARrIUs is alſo uſed in law-books for an En- 
pliſh penny. | 
DENBIGHSHIRE, a county of Wales, bounded 
on the ſouth by Merioncth and Montgomery ſhires, 
on the north by Flintthire and the Iriſh Sca, on the 
weſt by Cacrnarvon and part of Merioncthhire. It is 
about 30 miles long and 21 broad, The air is whole- 
ſome, but ſharp ; the county being pretty hilly, and rhe 
ſnow lying long on the tops of the mountains. "The foil 
in geurral is barren ; but the vale of Clwyd, ſo called 
from its being watered by that river, 1s a very fertile 
pleaſant ſpot, of great extent, and well inhabited. The 
chick commodities are black cattle, ſhecp, and goats, 
rye, called here amelcyrn, and lcad- ore. The county 
ſends two members to parliament, viz, knight for the 
ſhire, and a bargeſs for Denbigh the capital. | 
Dxzxz1cn, the capital town of Denbighſhire in N. 
Wales. Itis ſeated on the fide of a rocky hill, on a 
branch of the. river Clwyd, and was formerly a place 
of great ſtrength, with an impregnable caſtle, now de- 
moliſhed. It is pretty large, well built, and inhabited 
by tanners and plovers, and gives the title of Earl to 
the noble family of Fielding. W. Long. 3. 30. N. 
A | e 
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DENDERMOND, a handſome and ſtrong town Dender- 
of the Aultrian Netherlands, in Flanders, with a ſtrong mond 


citadel, It was taken by the allies in 1706, and by 
the French in 1745. 


ter When they pleaſe. It is ſeated at the confluence of 
the rivers Dender and Schelde. E. Long. 4. 3. N. 
E | | 
DENDRACHATES, in natural hiſtory, the name 
uſed by the ancients for an extremely elegant and 


beautiful ſpecies of agate, the ground of which is 


whitiſh, variegated with veins of a brighter white, 
Theſe veins are beautifully diſpoſed in a number of va- 
rious figures; but generally in many concentric irregu- 
lar circles, drawn round one or more points, 
common alſo, in various parts of this ſtone, to find very 


beautiful delineations of trees, moſles, ſea- plants, and 


the like, fo clegantly expreſſed, that many have erro- 


_ neoutly taken them for real plants included in the ſub- 


ſtance of the ſtone; whence the name dendrachates. 


E Y 


DENDRANATOMLY, a term uſed by ſome for a. 
deſcription of the various parts of trees; as root, trunk, 


branch, bark, wood, pith, flower, fruit, &c. 


SCC 
PLaNTs, VEGETATION, &c. | 


DENDROMETER (from Jey dp a a tree and PET 


I meaſure), an inſtrument lately invented by Mellrs 


Duncombe and Whittel, for which they obtained a 


b 


It is ſurrounded by marſhes ang Pendrome- 
fine ineadows, which the inhabitants can lay under wa- 


ter. 
— ———]— 


atent, ſo called from its uſe in meaſuring trees. This Plate 
. 5 CLXV.”. 


inſtrument conſiſts of a ſemicircle A, divided into two 


quadrants, and graduated from the middle; upon the 


diameter B there hangs a plummet L for fixing the 
inſtrument in a vertical poſition ; there is allo a chord 
D parallel to the diameter, and a radius E, paſſing at 
right anples through the diameter and chord, From 


a point on the radius hangs an altimeter C, between 


the chord and diameter, to which is fixed a {mall ſemi- 
circle G, and a {crew to confine it in any poſition. 
The altimeter, which is contrived to form the ſame 
angle with the radius of the inſtrument as the tree 
forms with the horizon, is divided from its centre both 
ways into forty equal parts; and theſe parts are again 
ſubdivided into halves and quarters. Upon the {wall 


* 


ſemicircle G, on which is accounted the quantity of 


the angle made by the altimeter aud radius, are ex- 
preſſed degrees from 60.10 120, being 30 on cach qua- 
drant. The radius is numbered with the ſame ſcale 
of divitions as the altimeter, There 3s alſo a ronius 
to the ſmall ſemicircle, which ſhows the quantity of 
an angle to every five minutes. On the back of the 
inſtrument the ſtock M of the ſliding picce is confined 
to the axis N, which moves concentrically parallel to 
the elevation index F on the oppoſite fide, to which it 
is fixed. This index is numbered by a ſcale of equal 
diviſions with the altimeter and radius: at the end of 
the index is anonius, by which the anples of elevation 
above, or of depreſſion below, the horizon, meaſured 
upon the ſemicircle of the inſtrument, are determined 
to every five minutes, 
radius, that ſlides acroſs the axis by means of a ſcrew 


There is àalſo a groove in the 


I, working between the chord and ſemicircle of the - 
iuſtrument; and this ſcrew is turned by the key O. 


Upon the ſtock Mis a !liding picce, P that always 
acts at right angles with the altimeter, by means of a 
groove in the latter. 
picee is aN cd a moveable limb which forms the 


ſams 


To the ſhank of the ſliding 


N 
; 
; 
! 
' 
{ 
} 
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Vendrome- ſame angle with the altimcter as the bongli forms 


with the body or trunk of the tree, This limb may 
be of any convenicut length, divided into equal parts 
of the fame ſcale with all the foregoing divitons. At 
the extremity of the fixed axis, on a centre, an index 
R, with tcleſcopic tights, works horizontally upon the 
moveable limb of the ſliding piece. Upon this hori- 
zontal index R may be fixed a ſmall quadrant T, de- 
{cribed with any convenient radius from the centre on 
which the index moves, and divided into go degrees, 
hcgianing at a riglit line drawn from the centre at 
right angles with the fiducial edge of the ſaid index; 
and upon the extremity of the axis is a nonius, where- 
by to determine the quantity of an angle upon the 
quadrant every five minutes. There are alſo two ſmall 
circular arches 8, S, ſerving to Keep the tights in a 


parallel poſition, cach containing an equal number of 


degrees. Upon theſe arches is meaſured the angle, 
fubtending a ſide equal) to the difference of the alti- 
tides of the obſcrved objects above the plane of the 
horizon, and whoſe baſe is the ncare{t diſtance between 
the perpendiculars in which theſe objects are ſitua— 


ted, The dendrometer is fitted to a theodolite, and 


may be uſed either with or without it as occaſion re- 
quires. 1 85 . 5 | 
The principal nſe of this inſtrument is for meaſuring 
the length and diameter of any tree, perpendicular or 
oblique, to an horizontal plane, or in any ſituation of 
the plane on which it reſts, or of any figure, whether 


regular or irregular, aud alſo the length and diameter 


of the bonghs, by mere inſpection; and the inventors 
of it have calculated tables, annexed to their account 
of the inſtrument itſelf, by the help of which the quan- 
tity of timber in a tree is obtained without calculation, 
or the uſe. of a fliding rule. The inſtrument is rec- 
tified by ſetting it in a perpendicular poſition, by means 
of the plummet, and ſcrewing it to the ſtaff; then the 
altimeter is placed in the exact poſition of the tree, whe- 
ther perpendicular, reclining, or inclining, and ſerew- 
ed faſt. If the tree ſtands on level ground, the hori- 
zontal diſtance from the tree to the axis of the inſtru- 
ment is meaſarcd with a tape-line, and the radius is 
moved with the key till that diſtance be cut upon it 
by the inſide of the diameter: but if the ground be 
flanting, the diſtance from the tree to the inſtrument 
is meaſured, and the clevation index is moved till the 
point of the tree from which the diſtance was meaſured 
is ſeen through the lights, and there ſcrewed faſt ; and 
the radius is moved backwards or forwards with the 
key till this diftance 1s cut upon the elevation index 
by the perpendicular line of the altimeter ; and the ho- 
rizontal line will be marked upon the radius by the 
inſide of the diameter, In order to obtain the length 
of the tree, the elevation index is firſt moved down- 
wards, till the bottom of the tree cut by the hori- 
zontal wires is obſerved through the lights, and the 
ſect and inches marked by the index upon the alti- 
meter below the point of ſight or horizontal line 
are noted down; then the index is moved upwards 
till the part to which you would meaſure, cnt by the 
horizontal wires, is ſeen, and the feet and inche! 
marked on the altimeter above the point of ſight are 
noted: thefe two quantities added together give the 
ckact length of t'e tree, which is inſerted in a field— 
wok, - For the girth of the tree, the cireninference 
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in that part where the horizonal diſtance was taken, Dendrome» 


DEN 


is meaſured with the tape-line; and a ſixth part of 
this circumference is added to the diſtance on the ra- 
dias, Which was before cut by the inſide of a diame- 
ter, becauſe the tape-line, in taking, the diſtance, can- 


not be applied to the centre of the body of the tree; 


then the elevation index is lowered to that part of the 
tree, of which the diameter is to be taken and ſcrewed 
faſt, Set the moycable limb of the ſliding piece 
quite ſtraight, and the edge of the horizontal index 
upon the firſt diviſion of it. Turn the whole inſtru- 
ment about to the left hand til} you ſee through 
the ſights the left ſide of the tree cut exactly by 
the perpendicular wires; then the inſtrument be- 
ing fixed, move the ſights only upon the fliding 
piece, till you ſee the right {ide of the tree cut alſo by 
the perpendicular wires; and you will find the true 
diameter marked by the horizontal index upon the 
ſliding piece, which is to be entered in a diſtinct co» 
lomn of the field-book. | {5 

For the boughs: let the diſtance on the radius be 
now reduced to its former quantity, and the elevation 
index moved upwards till the bough is ſeen through 
the fights and ſcrewed faſt. Sct the moveable part of 


the fliding piece in a poſition parallel to the bough, 


and the edge of the horizontal index on the firſt divi- 
ſion of it. Turn the whole inſtrument about till you 
ſee through the ſights the ſhoot of the bough cloſe 
to the trunk cut by the perpendicular wires; then 
move the ſights till you ſee the other end of the bough 


cut by the ſaid wires, and note the feet and inches 
marked by the horizontal index on the moveable limb 


of the ſliding piece, which will give the true length of 
the bough to be inſerted in the field-book. And the 
girth of the bongh may be obtained by directing the 
ſights of that part of it whoſe girth is deſired ; then 

by moving the elevation index downwards till you ſee 
the under ſide of the bouph cut by the horizontal 
wires, and there noting the feet and inches marked by 
the ſaid index on the altimetcr; after which, let the 
elevation index be moved upwards till the upper ſide 
of the bough cut by the horizontal wires is ſeen ; the 
feet and inches marked upon the altimeter are to be 
noted as before, The ſormer quantity ſubtracted from 
the latter, will give the true diameter of the bough, 
which is entered in the field-bood. The true ſolidity 
both of the body of the tree and of the boughs may be 


found from the diameter and lengths in tables calcula- 
ted for this purpole, | | 


The dendrometer, fitted to a theodolite, may be 
applied to meaſuring the heights and diſtances of ob- 
jects, acceſſible or inacceſſible, Whether ſituated in 
planes parallel or oblique to the plane in which the 
inſtrument is placed. It may be alſo uſed for taking 
all angles, whether vertical, horizontal, or oblique, in 
any poſition of the planes in which they are formed ; 
and thus for facilitating the practical operations of en- 
gincering, land ſurveying, lexelling, mining, &c. and 
for performing the various caſes of plane trigonometry 
without calculation; of which the inventors have ſubs 
joined to their account of this inſtrument many £cXx- 
amples. 

DENDBROPEORIA, in antiquity, the carrying 
of bongis or branches of trees; a religious ceremony 
ſo called, becauſe certain prieſts called from thence 

dentropharty 
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DEN [ 
dendrophori, tree-bearers marched in proceſſion, carry- 
ing the branches of trees in their hands in honour of 
ſome god, as Bacchus, Cybele, Sylvanus, &c. The 
college of the deadrophort is often mentioned in an- 
cient marbles; and we frequently fſce in baſſo relievos 
the bacchanals repreſented as men carrying little ſnrubs 
or branches of trees. 

DENEB, an Arabic term ſignifying tail, uſed by 
aſtronomers to denote ſeveral fixed ſtars. Thus, dene“ 
elcet, ſignifies the bright ſtar in the lion's tail. Deueb 
adigege, that in the iwan's tail, &c. 

DENHAM (Sir John), an eminent Engliſh poet, 
the only ſon of Sir John Denham, chief baron of the 
exchequer in Ireland, and oneof the lords commiſſion- 
ers there, was born in Dublin in 1615; but his father, 
in 1617, being made a baron of the exchequer in 


England, he received his education in that country. 


In his youth he followed gaming more than any 
thing clic; but, in 1641, publiſhed a tragedy called 
the Sophy, which was much admired by the beſt 


- judges ; and, in 1643, wrote his famous poem called 


Cooper's Hill; which Mr Dryden pronounces will ever 
be the ſtandard of good writing for majeſty of ſtyle. 
Denham was ſent ambaſſador from Charles II. to the 
king of Poland; and at the Reſtoration was made 
ſurveyor-general of his majeſty's buildings, and crea- 
ted knight of the Bath. On obtaining this poſt, he is 
ſaid to have renounced his poetry for more important 
ſtudies; though he afterwards wrote a fine copy of 
verſes on the death of Cowley. He dicd at his office 


in Whitchall in 1668; and his works have been often 


ſince printed. | | | 

DENIER, a ſmall French copper-coin, of which 
twelve make a ſol, | | 

There were two kinds of deniers, the one tournois, 
the other pariſis, whereof the latter was worth a fourth 
part more than the former. 

DENIZEN, in Engliſh law, an alien made a ſubject 
by the king'sletters-patent; otherwiſe called donaiſou, 
becauſe © his legitimation procecds ex donatione regis, 
from the king's gift.“ | 

A denizen in Britain is in a kind of middle ſtate be- 
tween an alien and a natural born ſubject, and partakes 
of both of them. He may take lands by parchaſe or de- 
vile, which an alien may not; but cannot take by inhe- 
ritance; ſor his parent, through whom he muſt claim, 
being an alien, had no inheritable blood, and therefore 
could convey none to the ſon ; and, upon a like de- 
fect of blood, the iſſuc of a denizen born before deni- 
Zation, cannot inherit to him; but his iſſne born after 
may. A denizen is not excuſed from paying the 
alien's duty, and ſome other mercantile burdens. And 
no denizen can be of the privy-council; or either nouſe 
of parliament, or have any office of truſt civil or mili- 
tary, or be capable of any grant of lands, &c. from 
the crown, = | 

DENMARK, one of the moſt ancient monarchies 
in Europe, comprehending the peninſula of Jutland, 
and the illands of Zealand, Tunen, &c. But Denmark, 


properly ſo called, is only that part of Scandinavia 


which formerly went by the name of Cimbrica Cher- 

ſ[51:2fits, and now is called 7utlaud. Including Hol- 

ſtein, it is bounded by the ſea called the Caterate on the 

north; by the Baltic on the eaſt; by the river Elbe, 

which ſeparates it from Bremen, on the ſouth ; and by 
Vor. V. 
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the duchy of Saxe-Lawenburg towards the ſouth-eaſt; Denmark. 


extending from 54. 40.10 58. 20. NM. Lat. 


The origin of the name Dermark is very uncertain. & 


ame 


The moſt provable Conjecture concerning it is that of hence 
Saxo-Crammaticus, the moſt ancient and beſt Baniſh derived. 


hiltorian, Ke derives it from Dau the fon of Hible, 
tne firit king, aud Mark or Marc, ſignifying a coun— 
try in {cyera} dialects of the Teutonic; according 10 
Which etymology, the word Dermark ſigniſies the 
land, or count 


2 


y, of Bau. —Ihis Dan is thought to Dan the 


have lived about 1038 years before the Chriſtian cra, ſirſt king. 


Almoſt all hiflorians agree that he was the ſon of 
H{unible, a native of Zealand. His poſſeſſions and in- 


fluence were very conſiderable, not onlv in Zealand, 


but in the 1flands of Langland and Molna, It was his 
courage, however, and {kill in the art of war, that in- 
duced the inhabitants of Denmark to chooſe him for 
their king. He was called to the afliftance of the Jut- 
landers upon an irruption of the Saxons into their ter- 
ritories, and promiſed the ſovereignty of the country 
if he drove out the enemy. On this he immediately 
raiſed an army, gained a complete victory over the 
Saxons, and obliged them to leave the country; and 
he was accordinply elected king. „ 


0 | 3 
In ſuch early ages as theſe, we are not to look for Hiſtory of 
any authentic hiſtory cither of this or any other king- thiscountry 


dom. 


The hiſtory of Denmark, for a great number of fabulousfor 


ages after the reign of Day, is filled with fabulous ex- Many àgeès. 


ploits of heroes, encounters with giants, dragons, &c, 


One of their kings named Frotho, who reigned about 
761 years before Chriſt, is ſaid to have conquered all 
Britain, Sleſwick, Ruſlia, Pomerania, Holitein, & c. an 
aſſertion which cannot caſily be credited, conſidering 
the difficulty which ſucceeding warriors, even the 
greateſt in the world, found to ſubdue the inhabitants 
of thoſe countries, —it is certain, however, that an- 
cicntly the kingdom of Denmark made a much more 


conſpicuous figure than it docs at preſent. The Danes 


appear to have had a very conſiderable naval force al- 


moſt from the foundation of their empire; and the 


conqueſts they undoubtedly made in Britain are certain 
proofs of thcir valour. 

The natural enemies of the Danes were the Swedes, 
Norwegians, and Saxons ; efpecialiy the firſt, With 
one or other of theſe nations almoſt perpetual war was 
carried on. 
diffentions; which the neighbouring monarehs did not 
fail to take advantage of, in order to reduce the king— 
dom of Denmark under their ſubjection. As neither 


W "C » F wo! ; 
party, however, generally. came off with advantage, 


the hiſtory of theſe wars affords nothing intereſting or 
entertaining, One of the grcateſt of the Daniſh mo- 


The kingdom was alſo often rent by civil 


narchs was Valdemar J. who obtained the throne in Valdemar]. 


1157; having defeated and killed his 
after a ten years civil war, 
with the Vandals, whoſe power he at laſt entire] 

broke, and reduced under his ſubjection the iſland of 
wen. He alſo proved victorious over the Norwe- 
glans, ſo that their king and queen came in perſon to 
ſubmit to him. Inu 1165, he alſo laid the foundations 


of the city of Dantzic : which, though it hath ſince 
become a place of ſnch conſequence, conſiſted at firſt 
only of a few poor fiſhermens huts ; but the privileges 
and immunities conferred upon it by this monarch, 
ſoon proved the means of its becoming 1 flouriſhing 
city. 
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competitor Swen, a great mo- 
He mointained a long war narch. 


Denmark. 


Power of 
Denmark 
1 1145. 


Wo 
Fxpe dition 
of Valde- 
mar II. a- 
gainſt the 
Livonians, 


Flouriſhing 
ſtate of the 
kingdom. 


DEN 
eit /.— In 1169, he entirely ſabdued the Courlanders; 
aud, ſoon after, was inveicl with the dach of Hol- 
ſtein, by the emperor Frederic Barbatolla. Ke is ſaid 
t) have Leen poiloned by quack wedicine, given with 
a deligu to recover Lim from a diicmper with which 
ne was ſcized in 1182. 3 

In the year 1195, Canute, Val lemar's ſucceſtor, 
cauſed a muſter to bæ made of all the men fit to bear arms 
in bis dominious; and ordered cach province to Et out 
1:3 proportion of ſhipping, every way equipped, aud 
ready tor action. Ihe whole force of Denmark, at 
that time, conlilted of 670 ſhips of war, belides the 
ſqiadrons ſupplied by vailals, tributary flates, and al- 
lics, The number of land forces is not mentioned, 
Ja the reigu of this priace, the Danith domiuions were 
cularged by the entire conqueſt of Stromar ; the di- 
ſtricts of Lubec and Hamburgh, formerly Known by 
the name of Nordalbinzia, but now included uader the 
general name of Holſtein, He died in 1202, and was 
lucceeded by Valdemar II, who proved a very great 
and warlike prince. In 1121, he founded the city of 
Stralſund, oppolite to the Ile of Rugen. The ſame 
year his qucen died in child-bed ; and in memory of 


her he built the cattle of Droningholm, that name im- 


porting the en- Iſluud. In 1218, he undertock an 
expedition againſt the Liv onians, having received ad- 
vice that they, aſſiſted by the Lithuanians, Muſcovites, 
and other barbarous nations, had driven from their ha- 
bitations all thoſe in their neighbourhood who had em- 
braced Chriſtianity, and taken an oath of allegiance 
to the crown of Denmark, Fitting vut a powerful 


fleet, theretore, he immediately ſet fail for that coun- 


try; but his troops were no ſooner landed, than they 
were ſeized with a panic at the fight of ſuch a power- 
ful army of ſavages as were aſſembled to oppoſe them. 


The king himſelf was diſmayed at the unuſual ſpectacic 


of a whole army clothed in ſkins, and reſembling beaſts 
more than human creatures, Encouraged, however, 
by the biſhops who attended him, he ventured an en- 


gagement, and oveitiirew the barbarians with incre- 


diblc {lughter, This victory was gained near the fort reſs 
of Valdemar, which received its name on that account. 

How potent and flouriſhing the Kingdom of Den- 
mark was at this time, appears from an eſtimate of 
the revenucs of the tributary provinces, thoſe countries 
conquered by Valdemar, and the ſtanding forces of the 
whole kingdom. This account was copied by Ponta- 
nus from Witfeld a writer of thoſe days, who had it 
from a regitter kept by Valdemar's ſteward, From 
the provinces were daily ſent in 24 laſts of oats, 24 laſls 
of rye, and half that quantity of wheat; 13 falents of 
cheeſe and butter, and nine of honey; 24 oxen, 300 
ſheep, 200 hogs; and 600 marks of coined money, 
This was the certain revenue: but to this was added 
near an equal ſum from adventitious circumflances ; 


ſich as fines, forfeitures, taxes on law-ſuits and plead- 
ings, with a variety of other contingencics; the whole 


amounting to upwards. of 100,009 marks a-day, or 
22, 730,000l. per au, iim; a ſum in thoſe days almoſt 
credible. With this revenue were kept for conſtant 
ſervice 1409 great and ſmall ſhips for the King's ule, 
cach of which at a medium carried 121 ſoldiers, ma- 
king the whole of the ſtanding forces, belides garrifons, 


con ſiſt of 169,400 fighting, mer. 


In 1223, a very great misfortune beſel Vaidemar, 
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them a war commenced the very next year, 


DEN 
notwichſlancingall his power, Henry earl of Swerin, 
otherw.lc called Henry Falatme, a German prince, ha- 
Ving beeil veprivec of part of his dominions by Valde- 
mar, ſurprited and cariied oft the king himſelf, and 
kept hin cole pritoncr fer three years, The condi— 
tious on Which he at lait obtained his liberty were very 
hard. He was o-lized to pay a prodipious ſum of 
money: to relinquith Holſtern, Swerin, Faniburgh, 
aud all his poſſetitons ou the other lide of the Elbe; 
ald laſtly, folemnly to ſwear that he would maintain 
this compulſive contract, and never take any mealures 
to puniſh Henry or his aſlociates. This treaty was 
tigned on the 25th of March 1225. 

Beſides theſe territories which the Daniſh monarch 
had been obliged to cede by treaty, many tributary 


princes, took the opportunity of his captivity to reco- 


ver their liberty ; and among the rcit, the inhabitants 
of Lubec revolted, and entered into alliance with 
Albert duke of Saxony againſt Valdemar. The latter, 
however, Was not of a diſpoſition to ſubmit tamely to 
ſuch treatment. He obtained a diſpenſation from the 


Denmark. 
— — 


Valdemar 
token Tri- 
{onecr. 


9 
Relcaſed on 
conditlonof 
ceding part 
of his terri- 
terics. 


10 
He breaks 


Pope to break his engagements with Henry, and im- the treaty, 
mediately entered Hclitein at the head of a numerous but is de- 
army. Here he was met by ſcveral German princes, feated. 


at the head of a very numerous army ; and a deſperate 
enpagemel.t enſued, Valdemar at firſt had the advan - 
tage; but being wounded in the eye, his troops were 
at laſt defeated With great ſlaughter. It doth not ap- 
pear that cver the king of Denmark was able to re- 
venge himſelf of his enemies, or to recover the domi- 
nions he had loſt. So far from this, he was obliged, in 
1228, to cede Lawenberg to the duke of Saxony, who 
had alrcady ſeized on Ratzburg and Molna. Soon 
after this, bis eldeſt fon Valdemar was accidentally kil- 
led a5 he was hunting, and his two other ſons married 
the daughters of his two greateſt enemies. Abel, the 
third fon, married the daughter of Adolphus duke of 
Folſtein; and Eric, the ſecond, married the dike of 
Saxony's daughter. T hefe misfortunes are ſuppoſed to 
have haſtened his death, which happencd in the month 
of April 1242. | | 


On the death of Valdemar, the kingdom was di. Civil 


II 
wer 


vided between the two young princes; and berty een betweenhis 


was conecl:ded the year following, and war renewed 


A peace two ſons. 


the year after; but how long it continued, we are not 


informed. In 1250, Eric paid a viſit to his brother 
Abel, intreating his mediation between him and the 
princes of Holſtein, with whom he was then at war. 
Abel received him, in appearance, with great Kindneſs, 
and promiſed that his utmoſt endeavours to procure a 
reconciliation ſhonld not be wanting; but in the mean 
time, latd a plan for having him murdered at fea: this 
was effected, and Abel became maſter cf the whole 
Lingdom. 

1 he new king did not long enjoy the 
he had fo wickedly obtained. 


I2 


ſovereignty Kingdom 
Fe was torr ented by divided 


his own conſcience ; eſpecially when he ſound among among a 
his brother's papers, one by which he was left heir to bun ber © 


the whole Kingdom on the deceaſe of Erie, and many 
kind expreſions with regard to himſclf, He was at 


laſt Killed in a battle with his own ſubjcas in 1252, 
on account of ſome taxes he intended to impoſe, 

From this time to the year 1332, the kingdom of 
eſtabliflied 
themſelycs 


Denmark gradually declined. Ufurpers 


petty ty» 


rants, 
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Denmark. themſelves in different provinces, while the Kings of 
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eſteemed for his courage, public {pirit, and pruècnec, Denmark. 
beheld with ſorrow the condition to which LEenmatk See 
was reduced. He had long meditatcd a varicty of Mit to 

projects for its relief, and at laſt imagincd things were Norevi re- 
in ſuch a ſituation that the whole depended on his fin gle covers the 


sweden did not fail to avail themſelves of the Giitrac- 
| ted ſtate of the Daniſh affairs. In 1333, died Chriſ- 
topher II. who poſſeſſed only the cities of Scanderburg 

in Jutland and Neoburg in Fionia, with ſome few 


other inconſiderable places, of all the hereditary do- 
minions of Denmark. Halland, Holbec, Calemburg, 
and Samſoe, were held by Canute Porfius ; Schonen, 
Lyſtre, and Bleking, by the King of Sweden, to whom 
they had been lately fold : John carl of Wagria had 
the juriſdictions of Zealand, Falſtre, Laaland, and Fe- 


merin; Gerhard, of Jutland and Fionia ; and Lawrence 


Jonea, of Lang-land and Arras. 

After the death of Chriſtopher, an interregnum of 
ſeven years enſued. The firſt attempt for the ſove- 
reiznty was made by Otho, ſecond fon to the late king, 


M ho laid a ſcheme for driving Gerhard out of Jatland ; 


but not being able to accompliſh it, he was taken pri- 


ſoner, and cloſely confined by Gerhard. The king of 
Sweden next wrote to Pope Benedict XIII. befcech- 


ing his Holineſs to confirm to him the provinces of 
Schonen and others which he poſſeſſed ; and to allow 
him to ſubdue the reſt of the kingdom, which was now 
uſurped and rendered miſerable by a ſet of petty 


princes, who knew not how to govern, To influence 


him the more powerfully, he alſo promiſed to hold 
this kingdom of the Pope ; and to pay him the uſual 
tax collected by the church. This requeſt, however, 
was refuſed. Valdemar of Sleſwic, nephew to Ger- 
hard, then aſpired to the ſovereignty. He had for- 


merly been elected king; but had given over all 


Several of the nobility alſo caſt their eyes on young portant a place, They came vp with Nicholas juſt as He is kill 
13; Valdemar Chriſtopher's ſon, now at the emperor's the governor was ready to ſurrender, but were defeat- cd. 
Biſrcſſed court. But while each of theſe princes were laying ed; though Nicholas was unfortunately killed in the 
{tate of the ſchemes to aggrandiſe themſelves, the unhappy Danes engagement. | | 
kingdom. were diſtreſſed by exorbitant taxes, famine, and peſti- Jutland having thus regained its liberty, the reſt of 
lence: the two laſt in conſequence of the former. The the kingdom followed its example. Zealand firſt o- 
peaſants neglected to cultivate the lands, which they penly declared itſelf. Here Henry, Gerhard's ſon, 
held on a very precarious tenure ; the conſequence of maintained ſeveral garriſons; and reſolved to defend 
this was poverty and an unwholeſome diet; and this, his poſſeſſions in ſpite of all the power of the inhabi- 
co-operating with the peculiar diſpoſition of the air, tants. Forthis purpoſe he drew together an army ; 
produced a plague, which deſtroyed more than half but, in the mean time, a tumult aroſe among the pea- 
the inhabitants of the country. The poor dropped ſants on account of a Daniſh noblemen ſlain by the 
down dead on the ſtreets with diſeaſe and hunger, and Holſteiners. Ly this the people were at Jaſt ſo irri- 
the gentry themſelves were reduced to a ſtate of wretch- tated, that falling upon the Holſteiners ſword in hand, 
edneſs; yet, though the whole kingdom was evidently they killed 2co of them, drove the reſt out of the 
on the verge of ruin, ambirious projects employed the ifland, and choſe Valdemar, Chriſtopher's ſon, for their 
great, as if every thing had been in the moſt profound ſovereign. 1 
tranquillity. The Danes now reſumed their courage; the lands 
In the midſt of theſe grievous calamities, Gerhard, were cultivated, the famine and peſtilence ceaſed, and 5 
ſovereign of Jutland, propoſed to his nephew Valdemar the kingdom began to flouriſh 2s formerly. Matters Margaret 
an exchange of territories, which he believed would continued in a proſperons way till 1387, when Mar- unites the 
prove favourable to the deſigns of the latter on the garet mounted the throne. She raiſed the kingdom to crowns of | 
crown. A treaty for this purpoſe was actually drawn its higheſt pitchof glory, as partly by her addreſs, and Denmark, 
up and ſigned; but the inhabitants, notwithſtanding partly by kereditary right, ſhe forme the union of Sweden, 
their diſtreſſed ſtuation, fo highly reſented their being Calmar, by which ſhe was acknowledged ſovereign of ang. Nor- 


thoughts of enjoying the ſovereignty, on account of 
the ſuperior influence of Chriſtopher : but now reſumed 
his ambitious views at the inſtigation of his uncle, 


_ diſpoſed of like cattle, from oue maſter to another, that 


they refuſed to pay the uſual taxes. Gerhard reſolved 
to compel them; and therefore led 10,000 men, whom 
he had levied in Germany, into the heart of the pro- 
vince, Providence, however, now raiſed up an enemy 


to this tyrant, One Nicholas Norevi, a man greatly 


ſolved to diſlodge them, 


annexed to Denmark. 


arm. Young Valdemar, Chriſtopher's ſon, had a num— 
ber of adherents in the Kingdom; his moſt dangercus 
enemy was Gerhard; and could he be removed, the 
Jutlauders would at leaſt be free from an oppreſior, 
and might chooſe Valdemar, or any other they thought 
proper, for their ſovereign, Collecting a body of cho- 
jen horſe, therefore, he marched in the night io Ran- 
derſhuſen, where Gerhard had fixed his head quarters; 


and laying ſorced open the tyrant's quarters, in e- 


diately put him io death. He then ſled with the ut- 
moſt expedition; but was purſued and overtaken by a 
party of the enemy's horſe, through which he forced 
his way and eſcaped. Gerhard's fons hearing of lis 
death, retired into Holſtein from whence they 
come ; leaving, the army, compoſed chiefly of Hol- 
ſteiners, to be cut in pieces by the enraged peafants, 
who fell upon them from every quarter. 


liberty of 
Jutiaud, 


kad 


Still, however, the Holſteiners kept poſſeſſion of the 


citadels and fortified places, from whence Nicholas re- 


body of forces; attacked and took Landen, a caſtle 
ſituated on the river Scherne : After which he laid 
ſiege to Albeg ; but the garriſon making an obſtinate 
defence, he turned the ſiege into a blockade, by which 


they were ſoon reduced to great extremity. The go— 


vernor ſent an expreſs to the ſons of Gerhard, ac- 
quainting them with the impoſlibility of his holding 
out more than a few days, without being relieved. 
This determined them to march to the relief of ſo im- 


Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, Sheheld her dig- 
nity with ſuch firmneſs and courage, that ſhe was juſt» 
ly ſtyled the Semiramis of the Neth. Fer ſucceſſors 
being deſtitute of her great qualifications, the union of 
Calmar fell to nothing: but Norway {ill continued 


5 C 2 crown 


He accordingly raiſed a 


Way. 


About the year 1447, the 


DEN 
Denmark, crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian count of Olden- 
—— burg, from whom the preſent royal family of Denmark 
is deſcended ; and, in 1536, the proteſtant religion 
was eſtabliſhed in Deamark by that wiſe and politic 
prince Chriſtian III. 

Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, in 1629, was choſe: 
the head of the Proteſtant league formed againit the 
houle of A pray abey : but, though brave in his own per- 
fon, he was in danger of lolin, Z his dominions; When 
he was facceeded in that command | by the lamous Cu- 
flavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, Ihe Dutch ha- 
ving oblized Chriſt: in, who dicd in 1648, to lower 
the dutics of the Sound, his fon Frederic III. con- 
{cited to accept of an annuity of 156,000 florins for 
the wiiole, The ES; after this, perſuaded him to 
declare war agaiinlt Charle s Git{tavas King of Sweden, 
which had almoſt colt him his crown 11 1657. Charles 
ſtormed this fortreſs of Fredericitadt ; and in the ſuc- 


for 


cecding winter, he marched his army over the ice to 


the iſland of Funen, where he ſurpriſed the Daniſh 

troops, took Odenſec and Nyburg, and marched over 

the Great Belt to beſicge Cop denhagen itlelt. Crom- 

well, the Enplith aſarper, interpoled: and Frederic 

11 defended his capital with great magnanimit/ till the 
geveralpro- peace of Rofchild : by wic! 1 Frederic ceded the pro- 
vinces ce- yinces of Halland, Bleking, and Sconla, the ifland of 
ded to We- Bornholm, Bakus, and D rontheim, | i Norway, to the 
den. Swedes. Frederic fought to clude thoſe levere terms; 
but Charles took Cronenbury, and once more betieged 
Copenhagen by ſca aud land, "The ſteady intrepid con- 

duct of Frederic under theſe misfortunes. endeared 

him to his labſeck 8 3 and che citizens of Copenhagen 

made an admirable defence, till a Dutch flect arrived 

in the Baltic, and beat the Swediſh flect. The for- 

tune of war was now entircly changed in favour of Fre- 

deric, who ſhowed on every occation great abilities, 

both civil and military: and having forced Charles to 

raiſe the lege of Copenhagen, might have carried the 

War into Sw veden, had not the Enplith fleet, under 
Mlontague, appeared in the Baltic. This enabled 

Charles to beliege Copenhagen a third time: but 

France and England offeri in; their mediation, a peace 
was concluded jn that c: apital ; by which the iſland of 
Bornholm returned to the Danes; but the iſlaud of 

Ruven, Bleking, Halland, and Schonen, remained 

1} With the Swedes, 

| Remark- The year 1660 affords us an example of a revolu- 
able revo- tion almoſt uncqualled in the annals of hiſtory, viz, 
lution, by that of a free people reſigning their liberty into the 
which the handsof their ſovereign, and of their own accord, and 
og 6.590: without the leaſt compulſion, rendering him deſpotic. 
. This was occaſioned by the great character which Fre- 
deric had acquired by his prudent and valiant conduct 

when Copenhagen was beſieged by the king of Swe- 

den; and at that time, he had alſo taken care to ingra- 

tiate himſelf with the commonalty, by obliging the 

nobility to allow them ſome immunities which they 

did not enjoy before; allowing them allo, by a ſpecial 
edict, to poſſeſs lands, and enjoy all the privileges of 

nobility. After the concluſion of the treaty with 

Sweden, a diet was ſummoned at Copenhagen, to take 

into conſideration the ſtate of the kingdom, which was 
now very much exhauſted, both by reaſon of the debts 

in which it was involved and by the calamaties of war. 


This diſtreſſed ſtate of affairs was, by the commons, at- 
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were infringements on their priviJeges, 


DEN 


tributcd to the nobility ; who, on the other hand, took Denmark, 
no care to conciliate the aticctions of the inferior claſW . 
ſes, but rather increaſed the diſcomtents by their arro- 
gance. They had even the imprudence to rcuio!ifirate 
againſt the immunities abovementioned, which had 
becu gramed by the King during the licge. In confe- 
quence of this the deputies of the commoiis and clergy 
united againit them; and being joined by the citizens 
of Copenhagen, formed a very conliverable party. On 


bringing forward in the alien.bly the ſums neceflary for 


the national cxigcucics, a general exciſe was propoied 
by the nobles on every article of conſumpt; aud ie 
which they themicives were willing to ſubmit, though, 

by an cxpreſs law, their order was to be exempted 
from all taxcs. This ofler was accompanied with a re- 


monſtrauce to the king, in which they endeavoured not 


only to reclaim many obſolete privileges, but to add 
frein immunities, and introduce many other regula- 
tions, all of them tending to diminiſh the royal prero- 
gative, and check the riling influence of the commons 
and clergy. This propofal occaſioned great diſputes 
in the diet; and the two inferior orders inſiſted that 
they would not admit of any tax Which ſhould not be 
levied equally upon ail ranks, without reſerve or reſtric- 
tion. The nobles not only refuſed to comply with this 
propoſal, but even to be ſubject to the tax for more 
than three years; pretending that all taxes Whatever 
By way of 
compenſation, however, they propoſcd new duties up— 
on leather and ſtamped paper, aud at laſt offered to pay 
a poll-tax for their peatants. This exchange ſeemed. 
at firſt to be agreeable to the two inferior eltates ; but 
they ſaddenly altered their mind, and demanded that 
the fiefs and domains, which the nobles had hitherto 
poſſeſſed exclutively, and atave ry moderate rent, thould 
be let to the higheſt bidder. 

Such a propoſal appeared to the nobles to be to the 
laſt degree unreaſonable, They ſaid it was an infraction 
of their deareſt privileges; as, by the 46th article of 
the coronation oath taken by Frederic, the poſſeſſion 
of the royal fiefs was guaranteed to their order; but, 
in the heat of diſpute, one of the chief ſenators havin 
imprudently thrown out {ome reproachful expreſſions 
againit the commons, a general ſerment enſued, and 
the alſembly was broken up in confuſion. This gave 
occaſion to the interpolition of the King's friends; and 


an idea of rendering the crown hereditary, and enlar- 


ging the royal prerogative, began to be ſuggeſted as 
the proper method of humbling the nobility. This 


was firſt broached by the biſhop of Zealand, at whoſe 


houſe a numerous meeting was held on the 6th of Oc- 
tober 1660, where the ſcheme was fully laid open and 
approved; an act for rendering the crown hereditary 
drawn up; and the beſt method of publicly producing 
it taken into conſideration, All this time the king 
ſcemed quite inactive, nor could he be prevailed upon 
to take any part in an affair which fo nearly concerned 
him. But this indolence was abundantly compenſated 
by the alertneſs and diligence of the queen; between 
whom and the heads of the party matters were ſoon 
concerted, On the morning of the 8th of October, 
therefore, the biſhop of Zealand having obtained the 
conſent and ſignature of the eccleſiaſtical deputies, de- 
livered it to Nauſen burgomaſter of Copenhagen and 
ſpeaker of the commons. The latter, in a moſt per- 
ſuaſive 


DEN 
Denmark. fuaſive ſpeech, expatiated upon the wretched ſtate of 
the kingdom, the opprellive power of the nobles, and 


the virtues of the King ; concluding with an exhorta- 
tion to the commons, to ſubſcribe the act as the only 
means of ſaving their country. 

The cxhortations of the jpeaker had ſuch an affect 
upon the aflembly, that they ſubſcribed it without a 
ſingle diflent ; the nobles being all the while in perfect 
ſucurity, and entirely ignorant of the tranſaction, Next 
day it was preſeuted to the king by the biſhop and 
Nauſen; and as they were returning from the palace, 
they mer the ſenator who had already given offence 
to the commons. With him they had a violent al- 
tercation, and were threatened with impriſonment for 
preſuming to approach the king without acquainting 
the order of nobles, This threat was now altogether 


nupatory, The nobles having got ſome intelligence 


of what was going forward, had juit allembled in order 
to conſider of what was to be done, when the deputies 
of the two other eſtates entered, and informed them of 
their proceedings, and delivered to them the propoſal 
for rendering the crown hereditary. By this declara- 
tion the nobles were thrown into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion; but judging it improper to put a negative on the 
. propoſal at preſent, they endeavoured to gain time, 

and replied, that thongh they willingly gave their al- 
{ent to the declaration, yet that, as it was a matter of 
great conſequence, it deferved the moſt ſerious diſ- 
_ eufſion. Nauſen, however, replied, that the other 
eſtates had already taken their reſolution ; that they 
would loſe no time in debate; and that if the nobles 
would not concur with them, they would immediately 
repair to the palace by themſelves, where they had not 
the leaſt doubt that the king would gracioully accept 
their profter. EN. 

In the mean time the nobles had privately diſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger to the king, intimating, that they were 
willing to render the crown hereditary in the male line 
of his iſſue, provided it was done with all the uſual for- 
malitics. But this propoſal did not prove agreeable to 
his majeſty, unleſs they would confirm the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the female line alſo, He added, however, 
with great appearance of moderation, that he by no 
means wiſhed to preſcribe rules for their conduct; they 
were to follow the dictates of their own judgment ; but 
as for his part, he would owe every thing to their free 
conſent. While the nobles were waiting for this an- 
ſwer, the other deputies, perceiving that they wiſhed 
to keep the matter in ſuſpence, loſt all patience, and 
repaired in ſolemn proceſſion io the court; where, be- 
ing admitted into the royal preſence, the matter was 
opened by the biſhop of Zealand, He addreſſed his 
majeſty on the reſolution taken by the clergy and com- 
mons, offering in their name to render the crown he- 
reditary, and to inveſt him with abſolute authority ; 

adding, that they were ready to ſacrifice their lives in 
the defence of an eſtabliſiment ſo ſalutary to their coun- 
try. His majeſty thanked them for their fayourable 
intentions; but mentioned the concurrence of the 
nobles as a neceſſary condition; though he had no 
doubt of this when they ſhould have time to accom- 
pany the declaration with all the neceſſary formalities ; 
he aſſured them of his protection, promiſed a redreſs of 
all grievances, and diſmiſſed them with an exhortation 
to continue their fittings until they ſhould have 


C787; 4 
brought their deſign to perfection, and he could re- Denmark. 
ceive their voluntary ſubmiſſion with all due ſolemnity, >——w— 
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On departure of the commons trom the place where 
they had been conferring with the nobles, the latter 
had been ſo diſtracted and contuled, that they broke 
up without coming to any reſolution, detigning, how - 
cver, to decide the matter finally at their meeting on 
the atternoon of the following day. But while they 
were thus wavering and irrefolute, the court and the 
popular party took the neceſſary meaſures to force them 
to a concurrence, This was effectually done by an 
order to ſhut the gates; for by this they were ſo much 
diſpirited that they inſtantly diſpatched deputies to the 
court, with a meſſage that they were ready to concur 
with the commons, and ſubſcribe to all the conditions 
of the royal pleaſure, | | 

Nothing now remained but to ratify the tranſaction 
with all proper ſolemuity. Accordingly, on the 16th 
of October, the eſtates ennulled, in the moſt folenin 
manner, the capitulation or charter ſigned by the king 
on his acceſſion to the throne ; abſolved hun from all 
his engagements ; and cancelled all the limitations im- 
poſed upon his ſovereignty. The whole was concluded 
by the ceremony of doing homage, taking the new 


_ oath with great ceremony; eſter which a new form of 


government was promulgated under the title of The 
Koyal Law of Denmark, 1 
Frederic was ſucceeded, in 1670, by his ſon Chriſtiau V. 
who obliged the Duke of Holſtein Gottorp to renounce 
all the advantages he had gained by the treaty of Roſ- 
child. He then recovered anumber of places in Schonen; 
but his army was defeated inthe bloody baitle ot Lunden 
by Charles XI. of Sweden, This defeat did not put an 
end to the war; which Chriſtian obſtinately continued, 
till he was defeated entirely at the battle of Land- 


ſcroon; and he had almoſt exhauſted his dominions in 


his military operations, till he was in a manner aban- 
doned by all his allies, and forced to ſign a treaty on 
the terms preſcribed by France, in 1679. Chriſtian, 
however, did not deſiſt from his military attempts; and 
at laſt he became the ally and ſubſidiary of Louis XIV. 
Who was then threatening Europe with chains. Chri- 
ſtian, after a vaſt variety of treating and fighting with 
the Holſteiners, Hamburghers, and other northern 
powers, died in 1699. He was ſucceeded by Frede- 
ric IV. who, like his predecellors, maintained his pre- 
tenſions upon Holſtein ; and probably muſt have be- 
come maſter of that duchy, had not the Engliſh and 


Dutch fleets raiſed the ſiege of Tonningen ; while the 


young king of Sweden, Charles XII. who was no more 
than 16 years of age, landed within eight miles of Co- 
penhagen, to aſſiſt his brother-in-law the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein, Charles probably would have made himſelf ma- 
ter of Copenhagen, had not his Daniſh majeſty agreed 


to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in the 


Duke's favour, By another treaty concluded with the 
States-General, Frederic obliged himſelf to furniſh 
a body of troops, who were to be paid by the confe- 


derates ; and who afterwards did great ſervice againſt 
the French. 


ly engaged in wars 


- , | ; 19 
engagedin e peace, Frederic was perpetual- Perpetual 


in Swediſh Pomerania ; and in the year 1712, into 
Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, 
| however, 


ith the Swedes ; and while Charles wars with 
was an exile at Bender, he marched through Holſtein that king- 
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Denmark, crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian count of Olden— 

burg, from whom the prefent royal family of Denmark 

is deſcended ; and, in 15306, the proteſtant religion 

was eſtabliſhed in Deamark by that wiſe and politic 
prince Chriſtian III. 

Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, in 162%, Was choſen for 
the head of the Proteſtant league formed agaiuſt the 
houſe of Aaſtria : but, thouph brave in his own per- 
fon, he was in danger of lolin, his dominions; When 
he was facceeded in that command | by the lamous Cu- 
flavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. Ihe Dutch ha- 
ving oblized Chriſtian, who died in 1648, to lower 
the duties of the Sound, his fon Frederic III. con- 
ſented to accept of an annnity of 150,000 florins for 
the whole, The Dutch, after this, perſuaded him to 
declare war againſt Charles Guitavas king of Sweden, 

Which hal almoſt colt him his crowit in 1057. Charles 
ſtormed the fortreſs of Fredericitadt ; and in the ſuc- 
_cecding winter, he marched his army over the ice to 
the iſland of Funen, Where he ſurpriſed the Daniſh 
troops 3, look Odeuſec and Nyburg, and marched over 
the Great Belt to beſic ge Copenhagen iiſclt. Crom- 
well, the Enplith us. arper, interpoſed : and Frederic 


17 defended his capital with preat 14 gnanmity till the. 


Severalpro- peace of Roſchild: by which Frederic ceded the pro- 
vinces ce- yinces of Halland, Bleking, and Sconia, the iftland of 
ded to BW Bornholm, B abus; and Drontheim, in Norway, to the 
Aen. Swedes. Frederic fought to clude thoſe ſevere terms; 
but Charles took Cronenbury, and once more beticged 

e by ſca and land. 

duct of Frederic under theſe misfortuncs 

him to nie labjetts; and che citizens of Copenhagen 

made an admirable defence, till a Dutch flect arrived 

in the Baltic, and beat the Swediſh fleet. The for- 

tune of war was now entircly changed in favour of Fre- 

deric, who ſhowed on cvery occation. great abilities, 

both civil and military: and having forced Charles to 

raiſe the ſiege of Copenhagen, might have carried the 

War into Sweden, 
Montague, appeared in the Baltic. This enabled 

Charles to beliege Copenhagen a third time: but 

France and England oller ing their mediatio! 1, a peace 

was concluded jn that capital ; by which the iſland of 
Bornholm returned to the Danes; but the iflaud of 

Ruven, Bleking, Halland, and Schonen, remained 

13 With the Swedes, 

Remarks- The ycar 1660 affords us an example of a reyolu- 


endeared 


able revo- tion almolt uncqualled in the annals of Hiſtory, viz, 


lution, by that of a free people reſigning their liberty into the 
Which the ha: 


king is ren- 
dered abſo- 
hute, 


without the leaſt compulſion, rendering him deſpotic. 
This was occaſioned by the great character which Fre- 
deric had acquired by his prudent and valiant conduct 
when Copenhagen was beſieged by the King of Swe- 
den; and at that time he had alſo taken care to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the commonalty, by obliging the 
nobility to allow them ſome immunities which they 
did not enjoy before ; allowing them allo, by a ſpecial 
edict, to poſſeſs lands, and enjoy all the privileges of 
nobility. After the concluſion of the treaty with 
Sweden, a diet was ſummoned at Copenhagen, to take 
into conſideration the ſtate of the kingdom, which was 
now very much exhauſted, both by reaſon of the debts 
in which it was involved and by the calamaties of war. 


This diſtreſſed ſtate of affairs was, by the commons, at- 


11 


_ only to reclaim many obſolete privileges, 


The ſteady intrepid con- 
4 poll-tax for their peatants, 


had not the. ng lich fleet, under 


1dsof their ſovereign, aud of their own accord, and 


ſpeaker of the commons, 
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tributed to the nobility ; who, on the other hand, took Denmark, 
no care to conciliate the aficct ions of the inferior claſ=. —=w— 
ſes, but rather increaſed the diſcontents by their arro- 
gance. They had even the imprudence to renio!ifirate 
againſt the immunities abovementioned, which had 
becu granted by the King during the liege. In conſe- 
quence of this the deputies of the commoiis and clergy 
united againſt them; and being joined by the citizens 
of Copen nagen, formed 4 Very conſiderablc party. On 
bringing forward in the alicr. bly the ſums ncceflary for 
the national exigeucics, a general exciſe was propoſcd 
by the nobics on every article of conſumpt; and 1s 
which they themtelves were willing to ſubmit, though, 
by an expreſs law, their order was io be exempied 
from all taxes, This ofler was accompanied with a re- 
monſtrauce tothe king, in which they endeavoured not 
but to add 
freſh immunitics, and introduce many other cgula- 
tions, all of them tending to diminiſh the royal prero- 
gative, and check the ring influence of the commons 
and clergy. This propofal occalioyed great diſputes 
in the diet; and the two inferior orders iuſiſted that 
they would not admit of any tax which ſhould not be 
levicd cqually upon ail ranks, without reſerve or reſtric- 
tion. The nobles not only refuſed to comply with this 
propolal, but even to be ſubject to the tax for more 
than three years; pretending that all taxes Whatcyer 
were infringements on their privileges. By way of 


compenſation, however, they propoicd new duties up— 


on leather and ſtamped paper, and at laſt offered to pay 


This exchange ſeemed 
at firſt to be agreeable to the two inferior eſtates ; but 


they ſaddenly altered their mind, and demanded that 


the fiefs and domains, which the nobles had hitherto 
polleticd excluſively, and at a very moderate rent, ſhould 
be let to the hipheit bidder. 


Such a propoſal appeared to the nobles to be to the 


laſt degree unreaſonable, They ſaid it was an infraction 


of their deareſt privileges; as, by the 46th article of 
the coronation oath taken by Frederic, the poſſeſſion 
of the royal fiefs was guaranteed to their order; but, 
in the heat of diſpute, one of the chief ſenators having 
imprudently thrown out {ome reproachful expreſlions 
againſt the commons, a peneral ſerment enſued, and 
the alſembly was broken up in confuſion, I his gave 
occalion to the interpoſition of the King's friends; and 
an idea of rendering the crown hereditary, and enlar- 
ging the royal prerogative, began to be ſuggeſted as 
the proper method of humbling the nobility. This 
was firſt broached by the biſhop of Zealand, at whoſe 
houſe a numerous meeting was held on the 6th of Oc- 
tober 1660, where the ſcheme was fully laid open and 
approved; an act ſor rendering the crown hereditary 
drawn up; and the beſt method of publicly producing 
it taken into conſideration. All this time the king 
ſeemed quite inactive, nor could he be prevailed upon 
to take any part in an affair which ſo nearly concerned 
him. But this indolence was abundantly compenſated 
by the alertneſs and diligence of the queen; between 
whom and the heads of the party matters were ſoon 
concerted, On the morning of the 8th of October, 
therefore, the biſhop of Zealand having obtained the 
conſent and ſignature of the eccleſiaſtical deputies, de- 
livered it to Nauſen burgomaſter of Copenhagen and 
The latter, in a moſt per- 
ſuaſive 
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Denmark. ſuaſive ſpeech, expatiated upon the wretched ſtate of 
the kingdom, the oppreiliive power of the nobles, and 


the virtues of the King ; concluding with ai exhorta- 
tion to the commons, to ſubſcribe the act as the only 
means of ſaying their country. 

The cxhortations of the jpeaker had ſuch an affect 
upon the aflembly, that they ſubſcribed it without a 
ſingle diflent ; the nobles being all the while in perfect 
ſucurity, and entirely iguorant of the tranſaction, Next 
day it was preſented to the king by the bithop and 
Nauſen ; and as they were returning from the palace, 
they mer the ſenator who had already given offence 
to the commons. With him they had a violent al- 
tercation, and were threatened with impriſonment for 
preſuming to approach the king without acquainting 
the order of nobles. This threat was now altogether 
nugatory. The nobles having got ſome intelligence 
of what was going forward, had juit aflembled in order 
to conlicer of what was to be done, when the deputies 
of the two other eſtates entered, and informed them of 
their proceedings, and delivered to them the propoſal 
for rendering the crown hereditary. By this declara- 
tion the nobles were thrown into the utmoſt conſter na- 
tion ; but judging it improper to put a negative on the 
propoſal at preſent, they endeavoured to gain time, 
and replied, that though they willingly gave their al- 
{ent to the declaration, yet that, as it was a matter of 
great conſequence, it deſerved the moſt ſerious diſ- 
cuſſion. Nauſen, however, replied, that the other 
eſtates had already taken their reſolution ; that they 
would loſe no time in debate; and that if the nobles 
would not concur with them, they would immediately 


repair to the palace by themſelves, where they had not 


the leaſt doubt that the King would graciouſly accept 
their proffer. 2 55 5 
In the mean time the nobles had privately diſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger to the king, intimating, that they were 
willing to render the crown hereditary in the male line 
of his iſſue, provided it was done with all the uſnal for- 
malitics. But this propoſal did not prove apreeable to 
his majeſty, unleſs they would confirm the right of ſuc- 
_ ce{lion to the female line alſo. He added, however, 
with great appearance of moderation, that he by no 
means wiſhed to preſcribe rules for their conduct ; they 
were to follow the dictates of their own judgment ; but 
as for his part, he would owe eyery thing to their free 
conſent. While the nobles were waiting for this an- 
ſwer, the other deputies, percciving that they wiſhed 
to keep the matter in ſuſpence, loſt all patience, and 
repaired in ſolemn proceſſion io the court; where, be- 
ing admitted into the royal preſence, the matter was 
opened by the biſhop of Zealand, He addreſſed his 
majeſty on the reſolution taken by the clergy and com- 
mons, offering in their name to render the crown he- 
reditary, and to inveſt him with abſolute authority; 
adding, that they were ready to ſacrifice their lives in 
the defence of anceſtabliſhment ſo ſalutary to their coun- 
try. His majeſty thanked them for their favourable 
intentions; but mentioned the concurrence of the 
nobles as a neceſſary condition; though he had no 
doubt of this when they ſhould have time to accom- 
pany the declaration with all the neceſſary formalities ; 
he aſſurcd them of his protection, promiſed a redreſs of 
all grievances, and diſmiſſed them with an exhortation 
to continue their ſittings until they ſhould have 
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brought their deſign to perfection, and he could re- Denmark. 
ceive their voluntary ſubmiſſion with all due ſolemniiyj. 
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On departure of the commons trom the place where 
they had been conferring with the nobles, the latter 
had been ſo diſtracted and confuſed, that they broke 
up without coming to any reſolution, detigning, how + 
cver, to decide the matter finally at their meeting on 
tie attcrnoon of the following day, But while they 


were thus wavering and irreſolute, the court and the 


popular party took the neceſſary meaſures to force them 
to à concurrence, This was eſtectually done by an 
order to ſhut the gates; for by this they were ſo much 
diſpirited that they inſtantly diſpatched deputies to the 
court, With a meſſage that they were ready to concur 
with the commons, and ſubſcribe to all the conditions 
of the royal pleaſure, ER 9 8 5 

Nothing now remained but to ratify the tranſaction 
with all proper ſolemnity. Accordingly, on the 16th 
of October, the eſtates annulled, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, the capitulation or charter ſigned by the king 
on his acceſſion to the throne ; abſolved han from all 
his engagements ; and cancelled all the limitations im- 
poſed upon his ſovereignty. The whole was concluded 
by the ceremony of doing homage, taking the new 
oath with great ceremony; after which a new form of 
government was promulgated under the title of The 
Koyal Law of Denmark, | 155 


Frederic was ſucceeded, in 1670, byhis ſon Chriſtian V. 
who obliged the Duke of Holſtein Gottorp to renounce 
all the advantages he had gained by the treaty of Roſ- 
child. He then recovered a number of places in Schonen; 
but his army was defeated in the bloody battle ot Lunden 
by Charles XI. of Sweden. This defeat did not pui an 
end to the war; which Chriſtian obſtinately continued, 
till he was defeated entirely at the battle of Land- 


ſcroon; and he had almoſt exhauſted his dominions in 


his military operations, till he was in a manner aban- 
doned by all his allies, and forced to ſignu a treaty on 
the terms preſcribed by France, in 1679. Chriſtian, 
however, did not deſiſt from his military attempts; and 
at laſt he became the ally and ſubſidiary of Louis XIV. 
who was then threatening Europe with chains. Chri- 


ſtian, after a vaſt variety of treating and fighting with 


the Holſteiners, Hamburghers, and other northern 
powers, died in 1699. He was ſucceeded by Frede- 
ric IV. who, like his predeceſlors, maintained his pre- 
tenſions upon Holſtein ; and probably muſt have be- 
come maſter of that duchy, had not the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets raiſed the ſiege of Tonningen ; while the 
young King of Sweden, Charles XII. who was no more 
than 16 years of age, landed within eight miles of Co- 
penhagen, to aſſiſt his brother-in-law the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein. Charles probably would have made himſelf ma- 
ter of Copenhagen, had not his Daniſh majeſty agreed 
to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in the 
Duke's favour, By another treaty concluded with the 


 States-General, Frederic obliged himſelf to furniſh 


a body of troops, who were to be paid by the confe- 


derates ; and who afterwards did great ſervice againſt 
the French. 


I 
Notwithſtanding this peace, Frederic was perpetual- penny 

ly engagedin wars with the Swedes ; and while Charles wars with 

was an exile at Bender, he marched through Holſtein that King- 


in Swediſh Pomerania; and in the year 1712, into do 
Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, 
however, 
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m—— dic bach, who laid his favourite city of Altena in aſhes. 


Frederic revenged himſelf, by ſ:1zing great part of the 
ducal Holſtein, and forcing the Swedith general, count 
Steinbock, to ſurrender hiriſclf priſoner, with all his 
oops. In the year 1716, the ſucceſſes of Frederic 
vere fo great, by taking Tonningen and Stralſund, by 


driving the Swedes out of Norway, and reducing Wil- 


mar aud Pomerania, that his allies began to ſuſpect he 
Was aiming at the ſovereignty of all Scandinavia, Up- 


on the return of Charles of Sweden from his exile, he 


renewed the war againſt Denmark with a moſt em- 


bittered ſpirit ; but on the death of that prince, who 


dental fire. 


was killed at the ſiege of Fredicſhal, Frederic durſt 
not refuſe the offer of his Britannic majeity's mediation 
between him and the crown of Sweden; in conſequence 
of which a peacc was concluded at Stockholm, which 
left him in poſſeſſton of the duchy of Sleſwie. Fre- 
(eric died in the year 1730, after having, two years 
before, ſcen his capital reduced to aſhes by an acci- 
Iis ſon and ſucceſlor, Chriſtian Frede- 
ric, made no other uſe of his power and the advanta- 


ges with which he mounted the throne, than to cul- 


tivate peace with all his neighbours, and to promote the 
happincls of his ſubjects, whom he caſed of many op- 


prelſive taxes. 


lordſhip of Stcinhorſt, which had been mortgaged to 
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An advan- 
tageous 
treaty with 
Great Bri- 
tain, | 


\ 


In 1734, after guarantecing the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, Chriſtian ſent 6000 men to the aſſiſtance of the 
emperor, during the diſpute of the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Poland, Though he was pacitic, yet he was 
jealous of his rights, eſpecially over Hamburgh. He 
obliged the Hamburghers to call in the mediation of 
Prulſia, to abolith their bank, to admit the coin of 
Denmark as current, and to pay him a million of ſil- 
ver marks. Ile had, two years after, viz. 1738, a 
diſpute with his Britannic majeſty about the little 


the latter by the Duke of Holſtein Lawenburg, and 
which Chriſtian ſaid belonged to him. Some blood 
was ſpilt during the conteſt ; in which Chriſtian, it is 
thought, never was in earneſt. It brought on, how- 
ever, a treaty, in which he availed himſelf of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's predilection for his German domi- 


nions; for he agreed to pay Chriſtian a ſubſidy of 


70,000 l. Sterling a-year, on condition of keeping in 
readineſs 7600 troops for the proportion of Hanover: 


this was a gainful bargain for Denmark. And two 


years after, he ſeized ſome Dutch ſhips for trading 
without his leave to Iccland ; but the difference was 
made up by the mediation of Sweden. Chriſtian had 
ſo great a party in that Kingdom, that it was general- 
ly thought he would revive the union of Calmar, by 
procuring his ſou to be declared ſucceſſor to his then 
Swediſh majeſty. 
certainly taken: but whatever Chriſtian's views might 
have been, the deſign was fruſtrated by the jealouſy 
of other powers, who could not bear the thoughts of 
iecing all Scandinavia ſubject to one family. Chriſtian 
died, in 1746, with tlie character of being the father 
of his people, ge 

Ilis fon and ſucceſſor, Frederic V. had, in 1743, 
Inarricd the privceſs Louiſa daughter to his Britannic 
majeſty, He improved upor his father's plan for the 
happineſs of his people; but took no concern, ex- 
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- Petmark, however, were totally defeated by the Swetes at Ca- 


Some ſteps for that purpoſe were 
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cept that of a mediator, in the German war. 


licu. Upon the death of his firſt qucen, who was mo- 


ther to his preſent Daniſh majeſty, he married a daugh- 


ter of the duke of Brunſwic Woltenbuttel ; and dicd 
in 1766. | 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Chriſtian VII, his pre- 
ſent Daniſh majeſty, who married the princeſs Caro- 
lina Matilda of England. 


For it Denmark. 
was by his intervention that the treaty of Cloſter ſe TTY 
ven Was concluded between his royal highineſs the late 
duke of Cumberland and the French gencral Riche- 
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But this alliance proved cx- lutrigues 


tremely unfortunate, which is generally aſcribed to of the 


the intrigues of the queen dowager, mother-in-law to 
the preſent king. 


dowager 


en” * and misſor- 
She is repreſented as ambitious, tunes of 


artful, and deſigning ; and as one who wiſhed to have the young 


ſet aſide the King himſelf in favour of her own ſon Fre- quecu- 


deric. On the arrival of the young queen, however, ſhe 
reccived her with much apparent æffection, telling her 


the ſaults of her huſband, and at the fame time promiting 


to aſliſt her on all occaſions in reclaining him from his 
vicious courſes, Thus, under pretcuce of kindneſs 
and friendſhip, ſhe ſowed the ſeeds of diſſention betwixt 
the royal pair before the unfortunate princeſs had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of her, danger; and while the un- 
thinking queen revealed to the dowager all her 
ſecrets, the latter is ſaid to have placed ſpies about 


the king to keep him conſtantly engaged in riot and 


debauchery, to which he was at any rate too much 


inclined, At laſt it was contrived to throw a miſtreſs in 


his way, which he was adviſed to Keep in his palace. 
lt was impoſlible that any woman could paſs ſuch 


a piece of conduct unnoticed ; however, in this affair, 
the queen dowager behaved with her uſual dnplicity. 
In the abſence of the king ſhe pretended great reſent- 


ment againſt him, and even adviſed the queen not to 
live with him ; but as ſoon as he returned, when his 
conſort reproached him, though in a gentle manner, 
with his conduct, ſhe not only took his part, but in- 


liſted that it was preſumptuous in a queen of Den- 


mark to pretend to direct her huſband's conduct. Not- 


withſtanding this incendiary behaviour, the queen was 


in a ſhort time reconciled to her huſband, and lived 
on very good terms with him until ſhe again excited 


the jealouſy of the dowager by aſſuming to herſelf the 
direction of that part of the public affairs which the 
dowager had been accuſtomed to look upon as her 


own privilege. For ſome time it ſeemed 1o be difficult 
ſor her to form any effectual plan of revenge, as the 
king had diſplaced ſeveral of her friends who had for 
ſome time had a ſhare in the adminiſtration, Two 
new favourites, Brandt and Struenſce, had now appcar- 
cd; and as theſe paid great court to the queen, the 
dowager took occaſion to inſinuate not only that the 
queen was harbouring improper deſigns with regard 
to the povernment, but that ſhe had an intrigue with 
Struenſce. The new miniſters indeed behaved impru- 


dently, in attempting to make areformation in ſeve- 


ral of the dapartments of the ſtate at once, inſtead of 
waiting patently until an opportunity ſhould offer, 


and in theſe precipitate ſchemes they were certainly 


ſupported by the queen. Theſe inſtances of want of 
circumſpection in the miniſters, were repreſented by the 
dowager and her party to be a ſettled ſcheme to make 
an altcration in the government; and a deſign was even 


ſpokem 
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Denmark. ſpoken of to ſuperſede the King as being incapable of go- 
— verninp, todeclare the queen regent during the minority 


of her ſon, and to make Struenice prime miniſter. 
Thus a very formidable oppoſition was formed a- 
gainſt Brandt and Struenſce ; and as the latter had made 


{ome innovations in the military department as well as 


the civil, ſome of the principal oſficers, who were the 
creatures of the dowager, repreſented him as deſign- 
ing to overthrow the whole ſyſtem of government, 
Wheu maiters were brought to a proper bearing, it 
was at laſt reſolved to {urpriſe the king in the middle 
of the night, and force him inſtantly to lign an order 
which was to be ready prepared, for committing the 
obnox1ous perſons to ſeparate priſons, accuſe them of 
high treaſon in general, and particularly with a deſign 
to dethrone or poiſon the king. If this could not be 
properly authenticated, it was determined to ſuborn 
witneſles to confirm the report of a criminal corre- 
ſpondence between the queen and count Struenſee. 
This deſign was executed on the night of the 16th of 
January 1772, when a maſked ball was given at the 


court of Denmark. The queen, after having danced 


moſt part of the night with count Struenſee, retired to 


her chamber about two in the morning, 
the ſame morninp, prince Frederic got up, and went 
with the queen dowager to the King's bed-chamber, 
accompained by general Eichſtedt and count Rantzau. 
Having ordered the king's valet de chamber to awake 


| him, they informed his majeſty that the queen, with 


count Struenſee, his brother, and Brandt one of the 
new miniſters, were at that moment buſy in draw- 


ing up an act of renunciation of the crown, which 
they would immediately compel him to ſign: and 
therefore there was a neceſſity for him to give an order 


for the arreſtment, The king is ſaid to have heſitated for 
ſome time, and inclined to refuſe this ſcandalous requiſi- 


tion; but at length, through importunity, and according 


to ſome accounts, being even threatened into compliance, 


he conſented to what they required. Count Rantzau 


was diſpatched, at that untimely hour, into the queen's. 


apartments, and immediately executed the orders of 
the king. Ihe unfortunate princeſs was conveyed in 
one of the king's coaches to the caſtle of Cronenburgh, 
together with the infant princeſs, attended by Lady 
Moſtyn, and cſcorted by a party of dragoons. Stru- 


enſec and Brandt were ſeized in their beds and impri- 


ſoned, as well as ſeveral other members of the new ad- 
miniſtration, to the number of 18. The queen dowager 
and her adhereats ſeemed to aſſume the government en- 
tircly into their own hands, anda total change took place 


in the departments of adminiſtration. The prince royal, 
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ſon of queen Matilda, then in the fifth year of his age, 
was put under the care of a lady of quality, who was ap- 
pointed poverneſs, under the ſuperintendency of the 
queen dowager. Struenſce and Brandt were pntin trons, 


and yery ſevertl treated: they underwent long and ſre- 


quent examinations; and Struenſce at laſt confeſſed that 


he had a criminal intercourſe with the queen. Both their 


heads were ſtruck off on the 22th of April; but many 
of their partiſans were ſet at liberty, The confeſſion 
of Struenſee is by many, and indeed with no ſmall de- 
grec of probability, luppoſed to have been extorted by 
fear of the torture, and to have no foundation in truth; 
but as no means were uſed by the conrt of Britain to 


elcarup the queen's character, the affair muſt undoubtedly - 


3 


1 


About four 


of Sleſwick, or South Jutland. 


ecruditlon. 
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wear a ſuſpicious aſpect. At laſt, however, his Bri- Denmark. 
tannic majeſty interfered ſo ſar as to ſend a ſmall ſqua. - 


dron of ſhips to convoy the unhappy princeſs to Ger- 
many. Here the city of Zell was appointed for her re ſi- 
dence ; and in this place ſhe died ot a malignant fever on 
the foth of May 1775, aged 23 years and 10 months. 

The inhuman treatmenc of this prince!s did nut 
long prove advantageous to the queen dowager and her 
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party: A new revolution took place in April 178 4, Change in 
when the queen dowager's fiiends were removed, a theadmini- 
new council was formed under the auſpices of the prince flration. 


royal, and no inſtrument deemed authentic unleſs ſigned 
by the king, and counterſigned by the prince, Since that 


time, the king, who from the n of his admini- 
incapacity, has been 


ſtration ſhowed a great degree 0 
entirely laid aſide from public buſineſs, and has no ſhare 
in the government. The Danes are at preſent engaged 
on the {ide of Ruſſia in her war with the Turks, the 


immediate opponent of Denmark being Sweden. 


; i V 
The kingdom of Denmark at preſent is divided into Diviſion ef 
ſix grand diſtricts or provinces ; viz. 1. Denmark pro- the king- 


perly ſo called, comprehending the iſlands of Zealand, 
Funen, Langland, Laaland, Falſtria, Molna, Samſoc, 
Arroe, Bornholm, Anhoult, Leflaw, and that part 
of the continent called North Jutland, 2. The duchy 
3. The duchy of Hol- 
ſtein. 4. The earldoms of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt, 
5. The kingdom of Norway; and 6. Iceland, with 


the illands ly ing in the Northern Seas; for a particu- 


lar deſcription of which ſce theſe articles, 


The language of Denmark is a diale& of the Teu- Lar 


dom. 


* 
guage, 


tonic, and bears a ſtrong affinity to the Norwegian religion, 
tongue; but is diſagreeable to ſtrangers, on account of &. 


the drawling tone with which it is pronounced. They 
have borrowed many words from the German; and, 


indeed, the high Dutch is uſed in common diſcourſe 
by the court, the gentry, and the burghers, The bet- 


ter ſort likewiſe underſland French, and ſpeak it flu- 


ently, The Lutheran doctrine is univerſally embraced 
through all Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ; fo that 
there is not another ſect in theſe kingdoms, Denmark 
is divided into {1 dioceſes, one in Zealand, one in Fu- 
nen, and four in Jutland: but the biſhops are, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, no other than ſuperintendants, or primi 
inter pares, They have no cathedrals, eccleſiaſtical 
courts, or temporalities. Their buſineſs is to inſpect 
the doctrine and morals of the inferior clergy, The re- 
venue of the biſhop of Copenhagen amounts to about 
2000 rix dollars; and this is the richeſt benefice in the 
kingdom. The clerpy are wholly dependant on the 
government, They never intermeddle, nor are em- 
ployed or conſulicd in civil affairs. 


people, by whom they are much revered, They are, 
generally ſpeaking, men of exemplary lives, and ſome 
Their churches are kept more clezn, and 
better adorned, than thoſe of England: the people are 
great lovers of mulic, and their orgauitls commonly 
entertain the congregation for half an hour before or 


after ſervice. The tate of literature is very low in 


Denmark. Thereis, indecd, an univerſity at Copen- 
hagen; but meauly endowed, and very ill ſapplied with 
maſters, Taſte an! the belles lettres are utterly un- 
known in this country, which yet has produced ſome 


meu 


They, neverthe. 
leſs, have acquired great influence, and erected a ſort 
of ſpiritual tyranny over the. minds of the common 


Denmark 


— — 
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men of preat eminence in mathematics and medicine ; 
ſuch as 1 ycho Brahe, Borrichius, aud the Bartholines. 

The con{litution of Denmark was heretotore of the 
free Gothic original. The convention of the eſtaics, 
even including the repreſentatives of the boors or pea- 
ſants, elected a king for his perſonal virtues, having 
ſtiil a regard to the Ton of their late monarch, whom, 
however, they made no ſcruple of ſetting aſide, if they 
deemed him unworthy of the royal dignity. They 
enacted laws; conferred the great offices of ſtate; de- 
bated all affairs relating to commerce, peace, war, and 
alliances; and occationally gave their conſent to the 
impolition of necetlary taxes, The king was noother 
than chief mapiſtrate, generaliſſimo, and as it were 
prime miniſter to his people, His buſineſs was to ſee 
Jaitice c adininiſtered 1:npartially ; command the army 
in time of War; toencoaraze induſtry, religion, arts, 


and ſciences; and to watch over the intereſts of his 
ſuhjects. 


In 1660, however, the conflitution was new model- 


led, as has been already related, and which was to the 
following purport, „ The hereditary kings of Den- 
mark and Norway ſhould be in effect, and ought to be 
eltcened by their ſubjects, the only ſupreme head up- 
on carth; they ſhall be above all human laws, and mall 
acknowledge, in all ecclchaftical and civil affairs, no 


57 710 power but God alone. The king ſhall enjoy the 


icht of making and interpreting the lav. s, of abroga- 
ane. adding to, and diſpenſing with them. He may 
allo annul all the laws which cither he or his predeceſ- 
lors ſhall have made, excepting this royal law, which 
muſt remain irrevocable, and be conſidered as the fun- 
damental law of the ſtate, 
ring war, making peace, impoling taxes, and levying 
contributions of all forts,” &c. & c. 

Then follow the regulations for the order of ſuccel- 
ſion, the regency in caſe of minority, the majority of 
the king, the maintenance of the royal family ; and, 
after having enumerated all the poſhble prerogatives 
of regal uncircumſcribed authority, as if ſuſhcient had 
not yet been laid down, it is added in the 26th article: 
« All that we have hitherto {21d of power and cmi- 
ENCE, aud ſovereiguty, and if there is any thing ſur- 
ther which has not been expreſzly ſpeciſicd, ſhall all be 
compriſed in the following words:“ The king of 
Denmark and Norway ſhall be the hereditary monarch, 


and endued with the higheſt authority; infomuch, 


that all that can be ſaid and written to the advantage 
of a Chriſtian, hereditary and abſolute king, 
extended under the moſt favonrable interpretation to 
the hereditary king or queen of Denmark and Nor— 
way, &c. Xc. 

The laws of Denmark are ſo conciſe, thatthe whole 
HOGy 38 contained in one quarto volume, written in the 
language of the country. Every man 
oN cauſe, without employing either counſel or attor- 
ney ; but there are a few advor ates for the benefit of 
thoſe who cannot or will not ſpeak in their own de- 
ſence. The proceedings are fo ſummary, that a ſuit 
may be carried throuy rh all the courts 3, and tinally de- 
eided, in 13 months. There are three conrts in Pen— 
mark, and an app al lies from the inferior to the ſupe- 
rior tribunal. The loweſt of tneſe is, in cities and 
towns, denominated the Byſoplids Court; and in the 
country, the Herreds/orods, Canſes may be appealed 


from this to the Landſiag, or general head court for 
2 
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may plead his 
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the province; but the ſinal appeal lies to the court of Denmark. 
Higheright in Copenhagen, where the king preſides i 


perſon, alliſted by the prime nobility. The judges of 
the two other courts are appointed by his maj eſty 8 
lettcrs patent, to lit aud determine cauſes durante ba- 
ne fplacits, Theſc are puniſhable for any miſcemean- 

ours of which they may be guilty ; and when convicted 
of having palled an unjuſt ſentence, they are condemned 
to make reparation to the injurcd party, Their ſalaries 
arc very inconſiderable, and paid out of the king's trea- 
fury, from the fiues of delinquents, beſides a {mall gra- 
tity from the plaintiff and defendent when ſentence is 
palled, Such is the peculiar privilege enjoyed by the 
city of Copenhagen, that cauſes appealed from the By- 
foglids court, inſtead of patiing through the provincial 


cih; from whence they proceed immediately to the 
higheft court as the Icaſt reſource, Affairs relating to 
the 1 are determined in the rent chamber of Den- 
mark, Which is analogous to à court of cxchequer. 
To another trib: mal, compoſed of ſome members from 
this rent-chamber, trom the admiralty, and college of 


commerce, merchants appeal for redreſs, when their 


commodities are {cized for non-payment of duties. All 
difpu tes relating to the ſea are determined by the court 
of admiralty, conultitated of commiſſioners appointed 
for theſe purpoſes. 


properly termed a /ecretary's office, It conſiſts of 


clerks, who Write and iſſue all the king's decrees and 


citations, tranſcribe papers, and, according to the di- 
rections they reccive, make draughts of treaties and 
alliances with other nations, The goverment of Den- 
mark is very commendable for the excellent policy it 
mantains, Juſtics is executed upon criminals with 


great ſeverity ; and ſuch regulations arc eſtabliſhed as 


eftcctually prevent thole out! rages that arc daily com- 
mitted in other countries, No man preſumes to was 
his tongue againſt the g W ament, far leſs to batch 
ſchemes of treaſon. Al} the ſubjects arc, or ſeem to 


be, attached to their ſovereign by the tics of affection. 


Robvery on the ligh- way, burglary, coining or clip- 
ping, arc crimes ſeldom or never heard of in Den- 
mark. The c: apit tal crimes uſually committed are theft 
and manſlaughter. Such offenders are beheaded very 
Cexteroutly with one firoke of a ſword, Ihe execu- 
tioner, though infamous, is commonly rich; becauſe, 
over and alove the functions of his office, he is em- 
ployed in other ſcandalous occupations, which no o- 
ther perſon will undertake. He, by means of his un- 
derltrapper, called the pracher, empties all the jakes, 
and removes from houſes, ſtables, or ſtreets, dead dogs, 
horſes, &c. which no other Dane will youchſafc: to 
touch on any conlideration whatſoever, 


The Daniſh nobility and gen: 1 are all included in slaviſn 
there were no diſtinc- condition 


the term ee; and forme 


erly 


court, are tried by the burgomaſtcr and common-coun- 


The chancellary may be more 
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tions of title: but w ithin theſe 60 or 70 years, ſome of the Po- 
few favourites have been dignified with the titles ofcuhẽ A 
i be 


and baron. Theſe, and theſe only, enjoy the privilege 
of diſpoſing of their eltates by will ; though others 


may make particular diſpoſitions, p: ovided they have 


ſufficient intereſt to procure the king's approbation and 
ſignature, The nobleſſe of Denn nark formerly lived at 
their own ſcars with great mapnificence ; and at the 
conventions of eſtates met the Kit ug with numerous 
and ſuperb retinucs, but ſince he became abſolute, they 
are ſo impoyeriſhed by exorbitant taxes, that they can 


hardly 


ſub- 


Denmark. hardly proc 
obſcurcly in ſome corner of their ruined country pa- 
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are ſabliſtence; and, for the moſt part, live 


laces, unleſs they have intereſt enough to procure tome 
employment at court, They no longer inherit the ſpi— 
rit and virtues of their anceltors ; but are become {cr- 
vile, indolent oftentations, extravagant, and oppreſ- 
ſive. 

Their general character is a ſtrange compolition of 
pride and meanneſs, inſolence and poverty. If any gen- 
tleman can find a purchaſer for his eſtate, the king, by 
the Daniſh law, has a right to one third of the pur— 
chaie-money : but the lands are fo burdened with im- 
poſitions that there would be no danger of an aliena— 
tion, even tho” this reſtriction was not in force, Nay, 
ſms gentlemen in the [land of Zealand have actually 
offered to make a ſurrender to the king of large tracts 
of very fertile land in the Iſland of Zealand, it his ma- 
jeſty wonld. be pleaſed to accept of them in place of 
the impoſitions laid on them. 
becanſe, by the law of Denmark, if any eſtate is bur- 
dened beyond what it can bear, the owner muſt make 
up the deficiency out of his other eſtates if he has any. 
Hence the king generally refuſes ſuch offers; and ſome 


gentlemen have been tranſported with joy when they 


heard that his majeſty had been“ gracioully pleaſed to 
accept their whole eſtates.” 

This oppreſſion of the nobles by the king produces 
in them a like diſpoſition to oppreſs the commons ; and 
the conſequence of all this is, that there is no part of 
the world where extravagance and diſſipation reigns to 
ſucha degree. The courtiers maintain ſplendid equi- 
pages, wear fine clothes, drink a vaſt quantity of French 
wine, and indulge themſelves with eating to exceſs. 


Sach as derive money from their employments, inſtead 


of purchaſing land in Denmark, remit their caſh to the 
banks of Hamburgh and Amſterdam. The merchants 
and burghers tread! in the ſteps of their ſuperiors : they 
ipend all their gains in luxury and pleaſure, afraid of 
incurring the ſaſpicion of affluence, and being {tripped 
by taxation. The peaſant, or boor, follows the ſame 
example. No ſooner has he carned a rix- dollar than he 
makes haſte to expend it in brandy, left it ſhonld fall 
into the hands of his oppreſſive landlord. This lower 


claſs of people are as abſolute ſlaves as the negroes in 


the Weſt-Indies, and ſubſiſt upon much harder fare, 
The value of eſtates is not computed by the number of 
acres, but by the flock of boors, who, like the timber, 
are reckoned a parcel of the freehold ; and nothing can 
be more wretched than the ſtate of theſe boors. They 
feed upon ſtock-fiſh, ſalted meats, and other coarſe diet: 
there is not the leaſt piece of furniture of any value in 
their houſes, except feather- beds, of which there is 
great plenty in Denmark; and which are uſed not only 
23 beds to lie on but as blankets for covering. After 
the hoor has toiled as a ſlave to raiſe the king's taxes, 
he muſt pay the overplus of his toil to his needy land- 
Jord. Should he improve his ground and repair his 
farm-honfe, his cruel maſter will immediately tranſplant 
him to a barren farm and a naked nabitation, that he 
may let the improved ground to another tenant at a 
higher price. The peaſants likewiſe ſuſtain a great deal 
of qamage and violence from the licentions foldiers that 
arc quartered in their houſes. They are moreover obli- 
fed to forniſh horſes and waggons for the royal fimily 
VOL V. 
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The reaſon of this is, 


conſiſt 
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and all their attendants when the king makes a4 pro- 
greſs through the country, or removes his relidence 
rom one palace to another. On ſuch occaſions the 
neighbouring boors arc ſummoned to aſſemble With 
their cattle and carriages, and no: only to live at their 
own ex pence, but to bear eyery ſpecles of outrage from 
the meaneſt lacquies of thoſe who attend his mjefly. 
The warlike ſpirit of the Danes no longer ſublifts; the 
common people are mean-ſpirited, ſuſpicious, and de- 
critful; nor have they that talent for mechanics ſo re- 
markable in ſome northern nations. While the pea- 
ſants are employed in their labour without doors, the 
women are occupied at home in ſpminingyarn for linen, 
which is here made in great periection, 

In Denmark, alt perſons of any rank above the vul- 

gar dreſs in the French taſte, and affect linery ; tlie 


winter- dreſs of the ladies 18 peculiar to the country, 


very neat, warm, and becoming. The common people 
are likewiſe remarkably neat, and pride themſclves in 
different changes of linen. They are very little addict- 


Demir ark. 
Re and 
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ed to jollity and diverſion: their whole amuſements 


in running at the gooſe on Shrove Tueſday, 
and in winter in being drawn in fleds upon the ice. 
They alſo feaſt and make merry at weddings and fune- 
rals. With reſpect to marriage, the man and woma 


frequently colahit together on contract long before "yo 
ceremony is performed. The nobility and gentry pique 


themſelves on ſumptuous burials and monuments for the 
dead: the corpſe is very often kept in a vault, or in 
the chancel of a church, for ſeveral years, before an 
opportunity oflers of celebrating the funeral. 

The tayerns in this country are poorly ſupplied ; 
and he who diets in them muſt be contented to eat in 
a public room, unleſs he will condeſcend to pay an ex- 
travagant price fer a private apartment, The metro- 
polis is but indifferently furniſhed with game. The 
wild-ducks and plover are hardly catable ; but the harcs 
are good, and the markets ſometimes produce tolerable 


 roebuck. Their ſca-fiſh are not to be commended ; but 


the rivers _ dace plenty of delicious carp, perch, and 


craw-tiſh, The gardens of the gentry are well provi- 
ded with melons, grapes, peaches, and all torts of greens 
and ſalads in perfection. 

The army of Denmark is compoſed, I. of the troops 
of Denmark and Holſtein ; and, 2. of Norway. 
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The forces of ee ad Holſtein are divided Army of 


into regulars and national or militia. 
(the ſoot and horſe guards excepted who are all regu- 
lars) are not ſeparated, as in our army, into diſtinct 
regiments, but are formed in the tollowing manner : 
Before the late augmentation, every regiment of in- 
fantry, when complete, conſiſted of 20 officers and 
16:2 privates, divided into ten companies of ſuſileers 
and two of grenadiers. Of theſe 1932 privates, 380, 
who are chiefly foreigners enliſted in Germany, are 
regulars. The remaining 1152 are the national militia, 
or peaſants whore de upon the eſtates of their landhold- 
crs, each eſtate ſurniſhing a certain number in propor- 
tion to its value. Theſe nat: ona troops are occationally 
exerciſed in ſmall corps upon Sundays and holidays: ; and 


Theſe forces Denmark. 


are embodied once every year for abont 17 days in 


their reſpective diſtricts. ny a late addition of ten 


men to caeh pern regiment of ipſantry is in- 
creaſed 10 1773, including officers, 
6-D 


The expence of 
each 
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The cavalry is upon the ſame footing ; each regiment 
conſiſting of 17 officers, including ſcrjcants and cor- 
porals, and 565 privates, divided into five ſquadrons. 
Of ith:fe abort 260 are regular and the remainder na- 
tiona iroops. The reviments of foot and horſe guards 
are regulars; the tormer 1s compoſed of 21 officers and 
465 men, in five companies; and the latter of 7 officers 
and 154 men, in two ſquadrons, | 

The forces of Norway are all national troops or 
militia, excepting the two regiments of Sundeuficld 
and Nordenſeld; and as the peaſants of that kingdom 
are free, the forces arc levicd in a different manner 
from thoſe of Denmark. Norway 1s divided into a 
certain number of diſtricts, each whereof furniſhes a 
ſoldier, All the pcaſants are, upon their birth, re- 
giſtered for the militia ; and the tirit on the liſt ſup- 
plics the vacancy for the diſtrict to which he belongs. 
Aſter having ſerved from 10 to 14 years they are ad- 
mitted among the invalids ; and when they have at- 
tained the ſeniority of that corps receive their diſmiſ- 
ſion. 
but are only occaſionall/ exerciſed like the national 
forces of Denmark. A fixed ſtipend is aſſigned to 


the officers, nearly cqual to that of the officers in the 
repiulars; but the common ſoldiers do not receive any 


pay except when they are in actual ſervice,or per form- 
ing their aunual manceavres. The Academy of Land 
Cadets, inſtituted by Frederic IV. ſupplies the army 
with officers, 
dets are inſtructed in the military fciences at the ex- 
pence of the king. The whole amount of the Daniſh 
troops is computed at 60,900. 

From their infular ſitnation the Danes have always 
excclled as a maritime people. In the carlier ages, 
when piracy was an honorable profeſſion, they were 
a race of pirates, and iſſued from the Baltic to the 
conqueſts of England and Normandy. And though, 
ſince the improvement of navigation by the invention 
of the compals, other nations have riſen to a greater 
degree of naval eminence, ſtill, however, the Danes, 


as they inhabit a cluſter of iſlands, and poſſeſs a large 


tract of ſea-coaſt, are well verſed in maritime affairs, 
and are certainly the moſt numerous, as well as the 
mo't experienced, ſailors of the north. 

The greateſt part of the Daniſh navy is ſtationed in 
the harbour of Copenhagen, which lies within the for- 
tifications: the depth of water being only 20 feet, 
the ſhips have not their lower tier of guns on board, 


but take them in when they get out of port, Beſide 


large magazines, each veſſel has a ſeparate {torehouſe 
on the water's edge, oppolite to which ſhe is moored 
when in harbour, and may by this means be inſtantly 
equipped. The number of regiſtered ſeamen is near 
40, ooo, and are divided into trwoclatles ; the firſt com- 
priſes thoſe inhabiting the coaſts, who are allowed ro 
engage in the ſervice of merchant- Hips trading to any 
part of the world. Each receives 2s. annually from 
the crown as long as he {ends a certilicate of his be- 
ing alive; but is ſubject to a recal in caſe of war, 
The ſecond comprehends the fixed ſailors, who are 
conſtantly in the employ of the crown, and amount 
to about 3000, ranged under four diviſions, or 40 


N 
Denmark. cach regiment, which before amounted to L. 6000, 
has been railcd by the late augmentation to L. 2000, 


Theſe troops are not continually under arms; 


According to this foundation, 74 ca- 


DEN 


companies : they are ſtationed at Copenhagen for the Denmark, 


ordinary ſervice of the navy, and work in the dock- 
yard. Each of them, when not at ſea, receives 8s, 
per month, beſide a ſufficient quantity of flour and 
other provilions ; every twoycars a complete ſuit of 
clothes; and every year breeches, ſtockings, ſhoes, 
and a cap. Some of them are lodged in barracks. 
When they fail, their pay is augmented to 20s. fer 
month. The marine artillery conſiſts of 800 men, in 
{our diviſions. | 

The whole navy conſiſts of 38 {hips of the line, in- 
cluding © of 50 guns and one of 44, and 20 frigates ; 
but if Wwe except thoſe which are condemned, and thoſe 
which are allotted only for parade, we cannot eſtimate 


however, fully adequate to the ſituation of Denmark; 
and if we include the excellence of the failors, it muſt 
be eſteemed as complete a navy as any in the north. 
The revenue of his Daniſh majeſty ariſcs from taxes 
laid on his own ſubjects; from the dutics paid by fo- 
reipners, from his own eſtate, crown-lands, and con- 
ſiſcations. The taxes are altogether arbitrary, and 


Dennis, 


31 
Navy. 


that 11. 1779 the ficet conſiſted of more than 25 ſhips 
of the line and 15 frigates fit for ſervice; a number, 


Revenue. 


therefore fluctuating; but they are always grevious to 


the ſubject. They commonly conſiſt of cuſtoms or toll, 
for export and import; of exerciſe upon the conſump- 
tion of inc, ſalt, tobacco, and all kinds of proviſions ; 
of taxes upon marriages, paper, brewing, grinding, and 
the exerciſe of different profeilions ; of impoſitions on 
land, poll-money, ground-rent for all houſes in Co- 


penhagen and elſcwhere; of money raiſed for main- 


taining fortifications, and for a portion to the king's 
daughter when ſhe happens to be married: but this 
ſeldom exceeds 1c0,co0 rixdollars. One conſiderable 
article in the revenue is the toll paid by foreign ſhips 
that paſs through the Sound, or Cre-Souud (the ſtrait 
between Schonen and Zealand), into the Baltic. This 


was originally no other than aſmall contribution, which 


trading nations agreed to make for maintaining lights 
at certain places, to direct their courſethrough the paſ- 
ſage in dark and ſtormy weather. At the ſame time 
theſe trading nations agreed, that every ſhip ſhould paſs 
this way and pay its ſhare of the expence, rather than 
uſe the Great Belt, which is the other paſſage, but un- 
provided with any ſuch conyeniency. In proceſs of 
time the Danes converted this voluntary contribution 
into an exorbitant toll, and even exacted arbitrary ſums, 


in proportion to the weakneſs of the nation whoſe ſhips 


they viſited, Theſe cxactions ſometimes involved them 


in quarrels with their neighbours, and the toll was re- 
gulated in repeated treaties, | | 

DENNIS, or ST DENRNIS, a famous town of the 
Ile of France, with a Benedictine abbey, wherein are 


the tombs of the kings of France, with a conſiderable 


treaſure, E. Long. 2. 26. N. Lat. 48. 56. 

Dennis (John), the celebrated critic, was the ſon 
of a reputable tradeſman in, London, and born in the 
year 1657. He received the firſt branches of education 
at the great ſchool in Harrow on the Hill, where he 
commenced acquaintance and intimacy with many 
young noblemen and gentlemen, who afterwards made 
conſide rable figures in public affairs, whereby he laid 
the foundation of a very ſtrong and extenſive intereſt, 
which might, but for his own fault, have been of infi- 
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Denmark. unite uſe to him in future life, From Harrow he went the king of France would inſiſt on his being delivered Dennis, 
to Caiuz-college Cambridge; where, after his proper up, betore he would conlent to a peace: and full of —— 


ſtanding, he took the degree of bachelor of arts, When 
he quitted the univerlity, he made the tour of Europe; 
in the courſe of which he conceived ſuch a deteſtation 
for deſpotiſm, as confirmed him fijll more in thoſe 
Whig principles which he had from his infancy im- 
bided. 

On his return to England he became early acquainted 
with Dryden, Wycherly, Congreve, and Southernc; 
Whoſe converſation inſpiring him with a paſſion for 
\ poetry, and a contempt for every attainment that had 
not ſomething of the belles lettres, diverted him from 
the acquilition of any profitable art, or the exerciſe of 
any profeſſion. This, to a man who had not an inde- 
pendent income, was undoubtedly a misfortune : hows- 
ever, his zcal for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion having re- 
commended him to the patronage af the duke of Marl- 
borough, that nobleman procured him a place in the 
cuſtoms worth L. 120 per annum; which he enjoyed for 
ſome years, till from profuſeneſs and want of eco- 
nomy, he was reduced to the neceſſity of diſpoſing of. 
it to ſatisfy ſome very preſſing demands. By the ad- 
vice of Lord Halifax, however, he reſcrved to himſelf 
in the ſale of it, an annuity for a term of years; which 
term he outlived, and was, in the decline of his life, 
reduced to extreme neceſſity. 5 
Mr Theo. Cibber relates an anecdote of him, which 
we cannot avoid repeating, as it is not only highly cha- 
racteriſtic, of the man whoſe affairs we are now couſi- 
dering, but alſo a ſtriking and melancholy inſtance, 
among thouſands, of the diſtreſsful predicaments into 


which men of genius and literary abilities are perhaps 
apter than any others to plunge themſelves, by paying 


too {light an attention to the common concerns of life, 
and their own moſt important intereſts. After that 
he was worn out (ſays that author) with age and po- 
verty, he reſided within the verge of the court, to pre- 
vent danger from his creditors. One Saturday night 
he happened to ſaunter to a public houſe, which in a 
ſhort time he diſcovered to be without the verge. He 
was ſitting in an open drinking-room, when a man of 
a ſuſpicious appearance happened to come in. 
was ſomething about the man which denoted to Mr 
Dennis that he was a bailiff. This ſtruck him with 
a panic ; he was afraid his liberty was at an end ; 
he ſat in the utmoſt ſolicitude, but durſt not offer to 
ſtic leſt he ſhould be ſcized upon. After an hour or two 
had paſſed in this painful anxiety, at laſt the clock 
ſtrack twelve; when Mr Dennis, in an ecſtaſy, cried 
out, addreſſing himſelf to the ſuſpected perſon, * Now, 
Sir, bailiff or no bailiff, I don't care a farthing for 
you, you have no power now.” The man was aſto- 
niſhed at his behaviour; and when it was explained to 
him, was ſo much affronted with the ſuſpicion, that 
had not Mr Dennis found his protection in age, he 
would probably have ſmarted for his miſtaken opinion. 
A ſtrony picture of the effects of fear and apprehen- 
ſion, in a temper naturally ſotimorous and jealous as Mr 
Dennis's ; of which the following is a ſtill more whimſ1- 
cal inſtance, In 1704 caine out his favourite tragedy, 


Liberty Aſſerted ; in which were ſo many ſtrokes on the 


French nation, that he thought they were never to be 
forgiven. He had worked himſelf into a perſuaſion that 


There 


Was ſpoken by Mr Cibber. 
on the 6th of January 1733, he died, being then in 


this idea of his own importance, When the congreſs was 
held at Utrecht, he is ſaid to have waited on his pa— 
tron the duke of Marlborough, to deſire that no ſuch 
article might be ſtipulated. The duke told him he 
really had no interelt then with the miniſtry ; but had 
made no ſuch provition for his own ſecurity, thouph he 
could not help thinking he had done the French as 
much injury as Mr Dennis himſelf, Another ſtory re- 
lating to this affair is, that being at a gentleman's 
houſe on the coaſt of Sullex, and walking one day on 
the ſca- ſnore, he {aw a ſhip lailing, as he fancied, to- 
wards him: he inſtantly {ct out for London, in the 
fancy that he was betrayed ; and, congratulating hin- 
ſelf on his cſcape, gave out that his friend had decoyed 
him down 16 his houſc, to ſurrender bim up to the 


French. 


Mr Dennis, partly through a natural peeviſhneſs 
and petulence ot temper, and partly perhaps for the 
ſake of procuring the means of ſubſiſtence, was conti- 
nually engaged in a paper-war With his cotemporaries, 
whom he cver treated with the utmoſt ſeverity : and, 
though many of his obſervations were judicions, yet he 
uſually conveyed them in language ſo ſcurrilous and 
abuſive, as deitroyed their intended effect; and as his 
attacks were almoſt always on perſons of ſuperior abi- 
lities to himſelf, viz. Addiſon, Steele, and Pope, their 
replies uſually turned the popular opinion fo greatly 
againſt him, that, by. irritating his teſty temper the 
more, it rendered him a perpetual torment to himſelf; 
till at length, after a long life of viciſſitudes, diſappoint- 
ments, and turmoils, rendered wretched by indiſcretion, 
and hateful by malevolence, having outlived the rever- 
ſion of his eſtate, and reduced to diſtreſs, from which 
his having been daily creating enemies had left him 
ſcarcely any hopes of relief, he was compelled to what 
muſt be the moſt irkſome ſituation that can be conceived 
in human life, the receiving obligations from thoſe 
whom he had been continually treating ill, In the very 
cloſe of his days, a play was acted for his benefit at 
the little theatre in the Hay-market, procured through 
the united intereſts of Meſſrs Thomſon, Mallet, aud 
Pope; the laſt of whom, notwithſtanding the groſs man- 
ner in which Mr Dennis had on many occaſions uſed 
him, and the long warfare that had ſubſiſted between 
them, intereſted himſelf very warmly for him ; and 
even wrote an occaſional prologue to the play, which 
Not long aſter this, viz. 


the 77th year of his age. 
Mr Dennis certainly was poſſeſſed of much erudition, 
and a conſiderable ſhare of genius. In proſe, he is far 


from a bad writer, where abuſe or perſonal ſcurrility 


does not minple itſelf with his language. In verſe, he 
is extremely unequal ; his numbers being at ſome times 
ſpirited and harmonious, and his ſubjects elevated and 
judicious ; and at others flat, harſh, and puerile.— 
As a dramatic author, he certainly deſerves not to 
be held in any conſideration. It was juſtly ſaid of him 
by a wit, that he was the moſt complete inſtructor for 
a dramatic poet, ſince he could tcach him to diſtin- 
guiſh good plays by his precepts, and bad ones by his 


examples, | 
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DEN 
DENOMINATION (from denrmimo, of de aud no- 


men, „ name;“ a name im polcd on any thing, uſu- 

ally exprelling ſome qualicy predominaut therein. 
DENOMINATOR, iu arunmctic, a term uſed in 

ſpcaking of fractions. Sce ARITHAMETIC, u“ 21, 

DENSITY o BODILEs, is that properiy directly op- 
polite to ratity, whereby they contain ſuch a quantity 
of matter under ſuch a bulk, 

Accordinply, a body is ſaid to have double or triple 
the denſity of another body, when, their bulk being 
cqual, the quaritity of matter is in the one double or 
triple the quantity of matter in the other. 

Drensirr of the Air, is a property that has einploy- 
cd the later philoſophers, ſince the diſcovery of the 
Torricellian experiment. 

It is demonſtrated, that inthe ſame veſſel, or even 
in yellels communicating with cach other, at tie ſame 
diſtance from the centre, the air has every where the 


creiſes iu proportion tothe compretiiig, powers, Hence 
the inferior air is denſer than the ſuperior ; the denſity, 
however, of the lower air is not proportional to the 
weight of the atmoſphere on account of heat and cold, 
and other cauſes perhaps which make great alterations 
in denſity and ratity. Ilowever, from the elaſticity of 
the air, its denlity muſt be always different at Cifferent 
heights from the carth's ſurface; ſor the lower parts 
being preſicd by the weight of thoſe above, will be 
made to acccde nearer to each other, and the more ſo 
as the weight of the incumbent air is greater. Hence 
the dentity of the air js greatcſt at the carth's ſurface, 
and decreaſes npwards in geometrical proportion to the 
altitudes taken in arithmetical progreſſion. 

If the air be rendered denſcr, the weight of bodies 
in it is diminiſhed ; if rarer, increaſed, becauſe bodies 
loſe a greater part of their weight in denſcr than in 
rarer mediums. Hence, if the denſity of the air be 
ſenſibly altered, bodies equally heavy in à rarer air, if 
their ſpecific previties be conſiderably diftterent, will 
loſe their equilibrium in thedevſer, and the ſpecificatly 
heavier body will preponderate, Sce PXNEUMATICS, 

DENTALIUM, in natural hiſtory, a {kell-f1ih be- 
longing totheorderof vermes teſtacea. Thelhellecon- 
fiſts of one tu64lo.1s ſtraight valve, open at both ends. 
There are eight ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the angles, 
ſtriv, &c. of their ſhells. | 

DENTARIA, TooTH-worrT, or Tooth-violets A 


genus of the filiquoſa order, belonging to the tetrady- 


namia claſs of plants; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 39th order, Sifu, The ſiliqua parts 
with a ſpring, andthe valvules roll ſpirally backwards; 
the ſtigma is emarginated; the calyx cloling longitudi— 
nally. There are three (pecies, all of them hardy peren- 
nizls, producing annual ſtalks 12 or 16 inches high, a- 
dorned with many -lobed leaves, and {pikes ot quadrupe- 
talous cruciform flowers of a red or purple colour. They 
delight in thady places; and are propagated either by 
ſeeds or parting the roots, The feeds may be ſown 
in amummor carly in the ſpring, it a ſhady border 
of light carth; aud when the plants are thrce inches 
high, they may be planted where they are to remain. 
The time ſor pafting the roots is in October or No— 
vember, or carly in the ſpring, | 

DENTA} US (Curius), @ renowned diſintereſted 
Reman general, whoſe yirtues render him more __ 
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The denlity of air, caters paribus, in- 


mulgation of any thing. 
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morable than even his great military reputation, flou- 


riined 272 years B. C. He was thrice coniul; he 
conqucrcy the Saninites, Sabillcs, aud Lucaiiiais ; and 
gave cach citizen 30 acres of laud, allowing himiclt 
10 more, The ambaſſadors of the Sammics making 
him 4 viſit, found him boiling turnips ina pipking ; 
upon Wnich they ofiezed him gold to come over to 
their intereſt; but he told them his deſign was not to 
grow r;ch, but to command tholc who were fo. He 
defeated Pyrrhus near Tarcutum, and received the ho- 
nour of a triumph. | 
DENTELLA, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plauts. The calyx is a five-parted periautbium, with 
ſmall ſubulatcd leaves ; the ſtamina five ſhort ſubu- 
lated filaments ; the antizerax ſniall ; the pericarpium 
2 globular, bilocular capſule ; the feeds cgg-ſkaped, 
and very numerous. 
DENTILES, or DENT1Ls, in architecture, an or- 
nament in corniches bearing ſome reſemblance to teeth, 
particularly uſed in the Ionic and Corinthian orders, 
SCC ARCHITECTURE. | | 
DENTIFRICE, in medicine, a remedy for the 
teeth, There are various Kinds ; generally miade of 
earthy ſubſtances ſincly pounded, and n ixcd with alum, 
or ſome other ſaline ſubſtances ; but theſe are perni- 
clous, on account of their vearing a the cnamcel 
of the tecth; but more eſpecially by the ſeptic qua- 
lity with which theſe earthy ſubſtances are endowed. 
On this account, a portion of Peruvian bark fincly 
pounded is now commonly added, which anſwers the 


double purpoſe of cleaning the tecth, and preſcrving. 


them afterwards from corruption. 
DENTISCALPRA, in ſurgery, an iuſtrument for 
ſcouring yellow, livid, or black tceth ; to which being 


applicd near the guins, it ſcraps off the ſoul morbid 


cruſt. | | 
DENTITION, the breeding or cutting the teeth 

in children. Sce (Index ſubjoined to) MR PICIRE. 
VUENUNCIATION, a ſolemn publication or pro- 


All veilcls of enemies arc law ſul prizes, after de- 
nunciation or proclamation of war, Ihc deſign of the 
denunciation of xcommunicated perſons is, that the 
ſcutence may be the more ſully executed by the per- 
ſon's being more known. | 

DEXNUNCIATION al the Horn, in Scots law. See Law, 
Part III. Ne clxvi. 14. N | 

DENYS (the Little). See Droxvsius. 

DEOBSTRUENTS, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines 
as open obſtructions. e DETERGENT. 

DEO DAN D, in Engl:th cuſtoms, a thing given or 
forfeited as it were to God, for the pacincation of his 
Wrath in a caſe of miſadventure, whereby a Chriſtian 
ſoul comes toa violent end, without the fault of any 
reaſonable creature, | 

As, if a horſe ſtrike his keeper and kill him: if a 
man, in driving a cart, falls ſo as the cart-wheel runs 


over him, and preiles him to death: if one by felling a 


tree, aud gives warning to the ſtanders-by to lock to 


themſelves, yet a man is killed by the fall thercof : in 


the ſirſt place, the horſe ; in the ſecond, the cart-wheel, 
cart and Horſes; and inthe third, the tree, is Deo dan- 
aus, eo be given te Cod, that is, tothe king, to be diſ- 
tributed to the poor by kis almoncr, for cxpiation of 

| 58 this 


Dentcllz 
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this dreadful event; though effected by irrational, nay, 
ſenſcleſs and dead creatures, 


Oania que mavent ad mortem ſunt Deodaida. 
What moves to death, or kills him dead, 
| Is Deoland, and forfeited. 
This law ſcems to be an imitation of that in Exodus, 
chap. xxi. If an ox gore a man, or a woman, with 
his horns, ſo as they dic; the ox (hall ve ſtoned to death, 
and his fleſh not be cat; ſo ſhall his owner be innocent.“ 
| Fleta ſays, the Deodand is to be fold, and the price 

diitributed to the poor, for the foul of the King, his 
anceſtors, and all faithful people departed this lite. 

DEPHLEGMATION, is an opcration by which 
the ſuperabundant water of a body is taken from it; 
and it is principally effected by evaporation or diſtilla- 
Depllegmarion is alſo called conc-utration, par- 
ticuiarly when acrids are the fubject. Sce CoxcEx- 
TRATION. 5 * 

DEPHLOGISTICATED, in chemiltry, any thing 
deprived of the phlogiſton ſuppoſed to be contained in 
it. 

DeenarocisTICATED Air, an inviſible elaſtic fluid, 
of ſomewhat greater ſpecific gravity than that of the 
common atmoſphere, and capable of ſupporting animal 
life and flame for a much longer time than the air we 
commonly breatie, | 

This fluid was fir:t diſcovered by Dr Prieſtley, and 
2 very ſhort time after by Mr Schcele, who appears to 
have been entirely unacquainted with what the Doctor 
had done. The methods of making it artificially are 
cnumerated under the article AEROLOGY; here we 


Mall make ſome obſervations on the way in which 


nature ſeems to accompliſh the ſame end. Under that 
article, as well as that of FixED Air, and others con- 
nected with them, it has been obſerved, that this kind 
of air becomes convertible into fixed air by the addi- 


tion of a certain proportio mot phlegiſton or charcoal; 


and that theſe two ingredients may be again ſeparated 


by certain mcaas ; the dephlogiſticated air aſſuming its 
proper ſtate, and the charcoal its on native form. A 
great nanber of experiments alſo are there related con- 
cerning che cllects of vegetables in purifying tainted 
air, ald their emiſſion of the dephlogiſticattd kind; 


which has been thoagit to indicate, that vegetation is 


probavly one of tne methods by Walch nature {ipplics 
the great quantity of this Auid neceiftiry tor the par- 

[ſes of animal life, This was ſuggeſted by an expe- 
riment of Dr Prieſtley, who had diſcoyercd that pump- 
water, on being expoſed to the light of the fun, 
oon began to emit pure air; and that, after ſome 
days, a quantity of green matter agcumuviated on the 
ſides of the veſſel. This was naturally ſuppoſe] to 


be of the vegetable kind, till Sir Benjamin Thomſon 


found it to conliſt of a number of very minute animals, 
Upon this diſcovery he diſputed the commonly re- 
cel ved opinion, that vegetation is employed by nature 
as a purifier of the atmoſpherical air. He likewiſe 


oppoſed the concluſion drawn from Pr Ingeuhauſz's 


experiments, who had obſerved that freſh leaves of 
plants immerſed in water, and expoied to the light, 
emitted a vaſt quantity of dephlilozifticated air, Sir 
Benjamin juſtly obſerved, that a leaf certaisly cea- 
ſed to vegetate after being ſeparated from the plant 
on which it grew; and therefore the emiſſion of 
this kind of air could by no means be aſcribed to 
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vegetation; as a more deciſive proof of which, he 
likewiſe urged, chat leaves, after being entirely dead and 
withered, would notwithitanding emit dephlogiſtica- 
ted air for a very conſiderable time. Thus matters 
ſermed to be rendered doubiful : but by an atcentive 
obſervatio! of all circumſtances relating to theſe ex- 
periments, we {hall find that conſiderable light will be 
thrown upon the ſubject, 

In the firſt place, we are io conſider that the light 
of the ſun, or at leaſt a very ſtrong light of fome kind, 
is neceſlary in all theſe productions ot dephlogiſticated 
air; for it the apparatus is ſet in a very dark place, 
little wül be formed, and that of a bad quality. Sv 
Ignorant are we of the nature of this myſterious fluid, 
that ſcarce any inquiry has been made into its mode of 
operation in producing dephlogiſticated air. By ſome 
the clement of light has been ſuppoſed to be phlogiſton 
itſelf, or ſome modification of it: but ſince the diſco— 
very of the identity of phlogiſton and charcoal, it is 
probable that this opinion will not be held by many, 
One experiment, however, commonly brought in fa— 
vour of this ſuppolition, deſcrves particular attention. 
This is the property which light has of giving a black 
colour to the calces of lilycr ; a phenomenon fo remark- 
able, that it has been imagined an indubitable proof of 
the identity of light and phlogiſton. In like manner, 
the pure and dephlogiſticated ſpirit of nitte is found 
to be converted into the phlogiſticated and ſmoking 
kind by expoſure to the ſolar rays. The cxtcuſive 


diltution of the ſubſtauce called phlogiftor, however, is 
now ſo well known, that we may reaſonably conclude, 


that in theſe experiments it was contained in the in- 


gredients themſelves, and not in the light. Thus when 


ilver is precipitated by chalk, and the maſs turns black 
on cxpoſure tothe ſun's rays, we are very ſure that 
the chalk contains phlogiſton; and that there is an 
attraction between the metallic calx and this principle: 
but we arc by no means aſcertained of the nature of 
light, as not bcing in any menner of way the ſubject 
of our inveſtigation except by obſerving, its effects, 
As in all other caſcs, thercfore, where light is con- 
cerned, we can only ſay that ſuch a thing is the eck 
of the operation of light, and not the ſubſtance of the 
clement made vilible, or converted into ſome other 
thing; we have no reaſon, in this caſe, to ſay, that 


the blackcuing of the metallic clax is any other than 


an eſlect ef the light's operation, and not the deten- 
tion of any part of its ſubſtance. This operation may be 
caſily conceived to be the promoting of the union of the 
phlogifton aud calx, which we know that light has a 
great 1encency to do at ally rate when we augment its 
ation in ſach a manner as io make it become fire, 
The tendency of light, therefore, to promote an union 
betwixt phlogiſton and other ſubſtances, will explain 
this and wany other experiments in a very eaſy man- 
ner. In the caſe of chalk and calx of ſilver, the ac- 


tion of the itzht enables the calx to attract the phlo- 


giſton of the. chalk, and thus become black. If the 
calx is not precipitated by chalk, but by an alkali, it 
muſt be in contact either with air, water, or ſome 
other fuid. All theſe undoubtedly contain phlogiſton. 
With regard to air, it has not been denied that it is a 
gelleral receptacle of all the decayed and volatile parts 
of vegetables and animals; that it contains vaſt quan- 
tilies of inflammable air, which are conſtantly emitted 


from | 


Dephlog;- 
ſticated 
Air. 

— — 
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Dephilogi- from yarious parts of the earth; and, according to the 
tticated Phlopittians, that fluid called phiogiſticated air, which 


Air. 


conſtitutes the other part of the fluid we breathe, likc- 
wile contains a quantity of the ſame matter, We are 
not to be ſurpriſed therefore that, in the caſe of the 
calx of lilver, ſome of theſe ſubſtances ſhould be ob- 


liged to part with a little of their phlogiſton, ſufficient 


to blacken the metallic carth, In order to prove that 
lizht and phlogiſton are the ſame, the experiment ought 


to ſuccced it a perfect vacuum, of which there is no 


probability; though indecd it has never been tried 
that we know of, In like manner, when ſpirit of 
nitre is rendercd high coloured and ſmoking by expo- 
ſurc to the ſun in a glaſs, the phlogiſton may come 


either from the glaſs iticlt, which is now found to con- 


tain phlogiſton, or from the quantity of air which is 
neceſſary to be left in the glaſs, in order to make the 


experiment ſuccecd. 


Thus we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the blackening of 


the calx of ſilver, and the rendering clear ſpirit of 
nitre hiph-coloured, to proceed only from the ſepara- 


tion of phlogiſton by means of light, and its conſe- 
quent attraction by the calx or acid; and in other 
caſes, where any limilar effect is obſerved by the ex- 


poſure of bodies to that element, we are to ſuppoſe 


that it is occaſioned by the detachment of phlogiſton 


from one ſubſtance and its attachment to another. In 


the caſe of the emillion of dephlogiſticated air by 
means of light, therefore, we may, by reaſoning analo- 


gically, conclude, that it is oecalioned by the abſorp- 


tion of phlogiſton by the ſubſtance which is ſaid to 
emit the air. 

Before this matter, however, can be determined ex- 
actly, we ought to be well acquainted with the com- 


polition of dephlogiſticated air itſelf ; and indeed, with- 
out this, it ſeems almoſt in vain to ſpeak upon the ſub- 
ject. But, notwithſtanding the Jabours and ingenuity. 


of modern acrologitts, this point has not been in any 
degree ſcttled, On examination, it is found io conſiſt 
of an inviſible fluid which docs not appear to gravi- 
tate, and which in all probability is no other than 
elementary fire; and of another ſubſtance equally in- 
vilible, but capable of attaching itſelf to certain bo- 
dies, particularly iron, and adding to its weight very 
conſiderably, On attempting to procure this ſub- 
ſtance by itſelf, we find the attachment fo ſtrong, that 
no force of fire can ſeparate them. In attempting a 
decompoſition by means of the cleric ſpark, all that 
has bcen yet done, cven with the greateſt power of 
electricity excited by Van Marum's new machine, is 
to make it loſe ſome part of its bulk, the remainder 
appearing by the eudiometer to have undergone no 
change. 


him by Mr Watt, that the air in queſtion 1s nothing 
elſe but one of the component parts of water united 
with the element of heat. Allowing this to he juſt, 
and indeed there is no experiment hitherto publiſhed 
by which it can be comradicted, the natural method 
of the production of dephlogiſticated air from water may 
be ealily explained, This only requires us to ſuppoſe, 
that the ſubltances immerſed in the water, are by the 
action of the ſun's light made to attract part of the 
phlogiſton of the water; in conſequence of which the 
dephlogiſticated part of that clement, inſtantly being 
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Dr Prieſtley, in his fixth volume of Experi- 
ments on Air, acquicſecs in the opinion ſuggeſted to 


DEP 


volatilized by the light and heat of the ſun (for hcat Dephlogi 
is nece ſſary tor the production as wellas light), aſſumes flicated 


the properties of dephlogiſticated air. But Why, it 
may be aſked, does water of iticif emit dephlogittica- 
ted air without auy ſubſtance whatever immerſed in it? 
or, after certain iubſtances have been immerſed in it, 
by which this emiſſion is promoted, why does the 
production of air ſtop with regard to any particular 
{ubſtance, and any determined quantity of water! 
Thus, it may be ſaid, if any quantity of water, ſuppoſe 
a pitt, yields one inch of cubic air by the immerſion of 
a certain ſubſtance into it, why does not this ſubſtance 
attract from it all the phlogilton it is capable of ab- 
lorbing ? Inſtead of this, the water appears, by the co- 
lour it acquires, to be more phlopiſticatcd thau before; 
and the ſubſtance immerſed, by being put into freſh 
water, will immediately occaſion the cuuitlion of new 


quantities of air, and this for ſeveral times running. 


But to this it may be replied, that though the ſub- 
{tance immerſed attracts the phlogiſton of the water, 
the latter will part with it only to a certain degree; 
and it is well known, that when two ſubſtaiices art uni- 
ted to the point of ſaturation by chemical attraction, the 
abſtraction of a part of one of them will increaſe the 
attraction betwixt the remainder to a great depree, 
Though the ſubſtance immerſed in the fluid, there- 
fore, has originally a greater attraction for the phlogi- 
ſton of the water than the dephlogiſticated part of 
the element itſelf; yer as the one gradually augments, 
and the other diminiſhes, a balance ſoon takes place. 
With regard to the green colour geuerally aſſumed by 
the water after ſuch experiments, it moſt probably 
proceeds from an accumulation of ſome terreſtrial par- 
ticles partly ſupplicd by the immerſed ſubſtarce, or 


perhaps from a diſpoſition to generate the green mat- 


ter obſeryed by Dr Prieſtley, That the ſubſtance 
immerſed in the water does really part with ſome par- 


ticles, is evident, becauſe the water ſmells of it, as when 


raw ſilk is made uſe of; nor can we ſuppoſe that any 
vegetable or animal ſubſtance, ſuch as are found to be 


alone fit for theſe experiments, can endure a long ma- 


ceration in water without parting with a conſiderable 
quantity of their component parts. Indeed, under the 
article CuARCOAL, it is ſhown that this body, thongh 
now allowed to be pure phlogiſton, or the next thing 
to it, has the power of ſeparating other phlogiſtic 
matter, probably ſuch as is more impure, from different 
ſubſtances, Hence us property of whitening tartar, 
purifying malt ſpirits, &c. It is not unreaſonable, 
thercfore, to ſuppoſe, that a dead leaf, thouph a very 
phlogiſtic ſubſtance, may have the power of attracting 
more phlogiſton from the water, and thus allowing 
part of that clement to be changed into dephlogiſtica- 
ted air; while, in licu of the phlogiſton attracted from 
the water, it diftuſcs a certain portion of its own ſub— 
ſtance through the fluid, and thus gives it the colour 
in queſtion. With regard to the other difficulty, viz, 
that water, when expoſed to the ſolar rays, will emit 
dephlogiſticated air without any thing immerſed in ir, 
it may be accounted for from the caſe with which the 
dephlogiſticated part of the water is volatilized; fo 
that the attraction of the other is not able to detain 
it. This we find exemplified in ſeveral chemical expe- 
riments, as when a volatile alkali is joined with any of 


the more fixed acids; for in theſe caſes the alkali, 


not- 


Air. 
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Dephlogi- notwithſtanding the mutual attraction betwixt it and 
ſticated the acid, will be made to fly ot by a ſtrong heat, 


Air. 


* See Fixed {cryation of health“. 


Air. 


animals. 


On the ſuppoſition that dephlogiſticated air is com- 
poſcd of elementary fire and one of the conſtituent 


parts of water, there is very little difficulty in ac- 


counting for the origin of the immenſe quantity ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply the animal creation with it, Under 
the article Dames, it has been ſhown that a vaſt quan- 
tity of fixed air is colitinually elaborated in the 
bowels of the earth. This is compoled ciitirely of 
dephlogiſticated air, compounded with a certain por- 
tion of phlogiſton. Part of this fixed air muſt be un- 
doubtedly evaporating conſtantly from the furface, and 


would as certainly infect the lower parts of the at- 


moſphere, were there not ſome natural cauſes for its 
decompolition. One of theſe undoubtedly is the ab- 
ſorption of the phlogiſtic part by vegetables, which un- 


der the article AGRICULTURE is fhown to be their pro- 


per food. But when the phlogiſton is abſorbed, a 
great quantity of dephlogiſticated air is prepared, which 
ſapplies the deticiency occaſioned by the reſpiration of 
It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that after the 
dephlogiſticated air has been ſpoiled either by reſpira- 


tion or the ſupport of flame, it is not for that reaſon 


entirely deſtroyed, but only converted into fixed air, 
and conſequently may again be purified as before, 

It may be likewiſe reaſonably ſuppoſed, that in cafes 
where vegetation docs not take place, and in ſpring 
before the plants hegin to exert their vegetative 


powers, and in autumn, or the beginning of winter, 


when they decay, the vegetable foil itſelf may per- 
form this office; and indeed the circumſtance of freſh 
vegetable mold affording an agreeable ſmell when turn- 
ed up, as is mentioned under the article AGRICUL- 
TURE, ſeems to be a conſiderable confirmation of this, 

The property which water has of abſorbing fixed 
air, and alſo phlogiſton, may likewiſe induce us tg 
ſuppoſe that it acts as a purifier not only of ihe com- 
mon atmoſphere, but of that which iſlues from the 
earth ; and hence ſome waters, particularly that of 


the 02ea1, are found to contain air of a purer kind than 


that of the atmoſphere. 1 | 
As light, however, is an indiſpenſable requiſite in 


all theſe caſes, a difficulty ſtill remains concerning the 
production. of dephlogiſticated air in winter, when the 


light and heat are {5 much diminiſhed. In this ſcaſon, 
indeed, it is probable that a quantity will be prodiced 


greatly inferior to that which the ſummer attords ; but 


here we may very reaſonably have recourſe to the im- 


menſe magazine of the atmoſphere itſelf; which, from 


the mere circumſtance of quantity, maſt be much more 
than ſufficient to anſwer the expences of one ſeaſon; eſpe- 
cially when we conſider, that in ſummer a ſuperabun- 
dant quantity is certainly produced. Add to this, that in 
extreme cold, fixed air ſcems not only io be lets noxi- 
ous than at other times, but even neccllary for the pre- 
We muſt likewiſe conſider, that 
during the winter ſeaſon there will be a conſtant flux 
of the cold air of the northern and ſouthern regions 
towards the cquator ; and this, however imperceptible 
to the inhabitants, will keep up a conſtant circulation 
of atmoſpherical fluid, ſo that there cannot be any 
ſtagnation even in the calmeſt weather and molt ſe- 


vere and long continued froſts. 


Soon after Dr Prieſtley began his experiments on 
2 


I 


that of blood newly drawn. 
to be attributed to the dephlogiſticated part: and his 
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air, he found that ihe red colour of the blood depends 
on the air; that by coming in contact with it, the 
black venous blood became in a very ſhort time of a 
beautiful florid colour; and that even the under fide 
of a clot of blood, by expolure to the air, will loſe its 
diſagrecable dark colour, and aſſume the fame with 
Thele effects are entirely 


theory of reſpiration being a phlogiſtic proceſs, ſeems 
to be fully confirmed by the ditcovery of the compoli- 
tion of nxed air, For, as fixed air is known to be 
compoſed of phlogiſton and dephlogiſticated air, we can- 
not luppoſe this phlogiſton to be derived from any o- 
ther ſource thai the luugs. The doctor in this theory 
Itkewiſc obviates an objection that might naturally oc- 
cur, that the air has not immediate acceſs to the blood 


Dephlogi- 
liicateg 
Air 


Depoſiticn; 
— — 


in the lungs, becauſc of the thin membranes of the veſ- 


{els which intervene. 
appears that this is no obſtacle, 
he ſinds to be capable of tranſmitting dephlogiſticated 
air, or at leaſt of propayating this effect through a 
very conſiderable thickuets of its own ſubſtance, as 


But, from his experiments, it 
The ſerum of blood 


well as through bladders moiſtened with it; a property 


which does not belong to any other animal fluid, 
As dephlogiſticated air is now known to be the im- 
mediate ſupport of animal life, it has naturally been ſup- 


poſed that it might anſwer valuable purpoſes in medi- 


cine; but the difficulty of procuring it in ſufficient 
quantity has hitherio prevented theſe hopes from be- 


ing realized, excepting only in caſcs of 3 


Where it is ſaid to produce very great effects. Wit 
regard to any method of preparing it, no farther diſ- 
covery has been made than what is ſuggeſted under 


the article AEROLOGY. | 


DEPILATORY MEDICINES, thoſe applied in or- 
der to take off the hair; ſich arc lime and orpjment 
known to be, but which ought to be uſed win wrear 
caution, | 5 

DEPONENT, in Latin grammar, a term applied 
to verbs which have active ſiguiſications, but paſſive 
terminations or conjugations, and want one of their 
participles paſlive. . | 

DEPONENT, in the law of Scotland, a perſon who 
makes a depoſition. Sce DEPOSITION. 

DEPOPULATION, the act of diminiſhing the 
number of people in any country, whether by war or 
Lad politics, | 

DEPORTATION, a ſort of baniſhment uſed by 
the Romans, whereby ſome iſland or other place was 
allotted to a criminal for the place of his abode, with 
a prohibition not to ſtir out of the ſame on pain of 
death. 


DEPOSIT, among civilians, ſomething that is com- 


mitted ro the cuſtody of a perſon, to be kept without 
any reward, and to be returned again on demand, 

DEPOSITARY, in law, a perſon intruſted as 
keeper or guardian of a depoſit. | 

DEPOSITION, in law, the teſtimony 
court by a witneſs upon oath, 

DEPosITION is alſo uſed for the ſequeſtering or 
depriving a perſon of his dignity and office. 

This depoſition only differs from abdication, in that 
the latter is ſuppoſed voluntary, and the act of the dig- 
nitary, or officer himſelf ; and the former of compul- 
ſion, being the act of a ſuperior power, whole autho- 

rity 


given in 


DEP 
ſoine the abdication, of king Janes II. 

Depolition does not differ from Ceprivation ; we 
ſay indiflerently, a depoled, or deprived biſhop, offi- 
cial, UC. 

Depoſition differs from ſuſpenſion, in that it abſo- 
I:ucly and for ever [trips or diveſts a prieſt, &c, of all 
dignity, office, &c. whereas ſuſpenſion only prohibits, 
or reltrains, the cxercitc thereof, | 

Depolition only differs from degradation, in that 
the latter is more formal, and attended with more 
circum{tances, than the former; bat in effect and 


ſubtance they are the fame; thoſe additional circum- 


ſtances being only matter of ſhow, firſt ſet on foot ont 
of Zeal and indignation, and kept up by cuſtom, but 
rot warraited by the Jaws or cantons, Sce DEGRA- 
DATION, | 


DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby 


the orator invokes the aid and affiftance of ſome one; 


or prays for ſome great evil or puniſhment to be- 

fil him who ſpeaks taiſely, cither himſelf or his ad- 

verſary. | 1 5 
DEPRECATORV, or DEPRECATIVE, in theology, 


2 term applied to the manner of performing ſome cere- 


monies in the ſorm of prayer. 

The form of abſolution is deprecative in the Greek 
church, being conceived in theſe terms, May Cod ab- 
ſolve you 5 whereas it is in the declarative form in the 
Latin church, and ſome of the retormed churches, 
J abſolove you. 

DEPRESSION of the Pots. When a perſon fails 
or travels towards the equator, he is ſaid to depreſs the 
pole; becauſe as many degrees as he approaches nearer 
the equator, ſo many degrees will the pole be nearer 
the horizon. This phenomenon ariſes from the ſphe- 
rical figure of the earth. | 1 


DEPRESSOR, or DEPRIMENS, in anatomy, a name 


applied to ſeveral muſcles, becauſe they depreſs the parts 
they are faſtened to. | 
DEPRIVATION, in the common law, the act of 
bereaving, diveſting, or taking away a ſpiritual pro- 
motion or dignity : as when a biſhop, vicar, prebend, 
or the like, is depoſed or deprived of his preferment, 
for ſome matter, or fault, in fact, or in law. See DE- 
POSITION. 


officio, | | | 
DrxlVATION a beneficio is, when for ſome great 
crime a miniſter is wholly and for ever deprived of his 
living or preſerment : which differs from ſuſpenſion, 
in that the latter is only temporary. 


DerrIvation ab officio, is when a miniſter is for 
ever deprived of his order: which is the ſame, in rcali— 


ty, with what we otherwiſe call 4-poſition and degrata- 
tion; and is uſvally for ſome heinous crime deſerving 
death, and is performed by the biſhop in a ſolemn 
manner. Sec DEGRADATION, 5 
DEPTFORD, a town three miles eaſt of London, 
on the ſo1thern banks of the Thames; chiefly conſi- 
derable for its fine docks for building ſhips, and the 
king's yard, E. Long. o. 4. N. Lat. 5. 30. 
DEPTH, the meaſure of any thing from the ſurface 
downwards, _ | | bo 
Meaſuring of Dirrus by the Bartmeter, depends on 
the ſame principles on which heights are meaſured by 


ANA 
Dr 
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Depreca- rity extends thereto, Some ſay the depoſition, and 


Deprivation is of two kinds; a bereficio, et ab 


DEP 
the ſame inftrument, The menſuration of depths being Depuration 
chiefly applied to mincs, is ſtill more precarions than 
the menturation of heights, on account of the various Perby- 

kinds of vapours with which theſe ſubterrancan regions 


arc lilicd. But for a particular account of theſe dif- 
ficulties, with the beſt methods of obviating them, ſee 
the articles BAROMETER and Mixes, 

Duri 4 Squadron, or Battalion, is the number 
of men in a file; which in a ſquadron is three, and in 
a battalion generally fix. Sce SQUADRON, FILE, &c. 

We ſay, the battalion was drawn up ſix deep; the 
encmies horſe were drawn up five deep, 

DEPURATION is the frecing of any fluid from 
its heterogeneous matter or feculence. It js of three 
kinds. 1, Decantation ; Which is performed by letting 
the liquid to be depurated ſtand for ſome time in a 
pretty deep veſſel, till the groſs ſediment has fallen to 
the bottom; after which the clear fluid is poured oft, 
2. Deſpumation ; which is performed by means of the 
whites of eggs, or ether viſcid matter, and is alſo call- 
ed CLARIFICATION. 3. Filtration, Sec CHEMISTRY, 
n 69. 1 

DEPURATORY rEveR, a name given by Syden- 
ham to a fever which prevailed much in the years 1661, 
1692, 1663, and 1664, He called it depuratory, be- 
cauſc he ſuppoſed that nature regulated all the ſymp- 
toms in ſuch a manucr, as to fit the febrile matter, pre- 
pared by proper concottion, for expulſion in a certain 
time, either by a copious ſweat or a freer perſpira- 
tion, | | | | {5 

DEPU TATION, a miſſion of ſelect perſons out of 
a company or body, to a prince or aſſembly, to treat 
of matters in their name. 

DEPUTY, a perſon ſent upon ſome 
ſome community. . 

DEPUTY 15 alſo one that exerciſes an oſſice in ano- 
ther's right; and the forfeiture or miſdemeanour of 
ſuch deputy ſhall cauſe the perſon whom he repreſents 


bufinets by 


to loſe his office. | 


DEPUTAT Us, among the ancients, a name ap- 
plied to perſons employed in making of armour ; and 
likewiſe to briſk active people, whoſe buſineſs was to 
take care of the wounded in engagements, and carry 
them off the field. | 

DER, a ſyllable frequently prefixed to the names of 
places in England, It is faid to ſignify that ſuch were 
formerly places where wild beaſts herded together, ſo 
called from the Saxon deo, fera, unleſs the ſituation 
was near ſome river. . 

DERBEND, a ſtrong town of Aſia, in Perſia, ſaid 
to have been founded by Alexander the Great, The 
walls are built with ſtones as hard as marble ; and near 
it are the remains of a wall which reached from the 
Caſpian to the Black Sea. It is ſcated ncar the Caſ- 
plan Sea, at the foot of Mount Caucaſus, E. Long. 
50. 0. N. Lat. 42. 8. 

DERBY, the capital of a county of the ſame name 
in England. It is thought to have received its name 
from being formerly a park or ſhelter for deer; and 
what makes this ſuppoſition more probable is, that the 
arins of the town conſiſt of a buck conchant in a park. 
It is very ancient, having been a royal borough in the 
time of Edward the Confeſſor. At preſent it is a neat 
town, very populous, and ſends two members to par- 
lament, In digging for foundations of houſes, hu— 

man 


DER 


Derbyſhire man bones of a monſtrous ſize have ſometimes been 


found. The trade conſiſts in wool, corn, malt, and 


Derelicts. ale, of which conſiderable quantities are ſent to Lon- 


model of it to be taken, 


thire; and on the north by Yorkſhire, 


don, Here alſo -is that curious machine for throwing 
ſilk, the model of which Sir Thomas Lombe, at the 
hazard of his life, brought from Italy, Before 


that time, the Engliſh merchants uſed to purchaſe 


thrown ſilks of the Italians for ready money. But by 
the help of this wonderful machine, one hand-mill will 
twiſt as much ſilk as 50 people could do without it, It 
works 73,726 yards of {ilk every time the water-wheel 


goes round, which is thrice in a minute. The houſe 


in which it is contained is five or fix ſtories high, and 


- half a quarter of a mile in length. When Sir Thomas's 


patent expired in 1732, the parliament were ſo ſenſible 
of the value and importance of the machine, that they 


granted him a further recompence of 14,000 J. for the 


hazard and expence he had incurred in introducing and 
erecting it, upon condition he ſhould allow an exact 


Derby is watered by a river and a brook ; the latter 
of which has nine bridges over it, the former only 
one, Derby gives title of Earl to the noble family of 
Stanley, being the ſecond carldom in England. 


W. Long. I. 45. N. Lat. 52. 57. 


 DERBY-s4lke, a county of England, bounded on 
the caſt by Nottingham-ſhire, and a part of Leiceſter- 
ſhire, which laſt bounds it alfo on the ſouth. On the 
welt it is bounded by Stafford-ſhire, and part of Che- 
It is near 40 
miles in length from ſouth to north; about 30 in 
breadth on the north ſide, but on the ſouth no more 
than fix. — The air is pleaſant and healthful, eſpecially 
on the eaſt fide; but on the weſt, about the peak, it 
is ſharper and more ſabject to wind and rain. The 
{oil is very different in different parts of the country. 
In the eaſt and ſouth parts it is very fruitful in all 
kinds of grain ; but in the weſt, beyond the Derwent, 
it is barren and mountainous, producing nothing but a 
little oats, There is, however, plenty of graſs in the 
valleys, which aftords paſture to a great number of 
ſheep. This part of the conntry is called the Peaz, 
from a Saxon word ſignifying an eminence, Its 
mountaius are very bleak, high, and barren ; but ex- 
tremely profitable to the inhabitams, They yield 
great quantities of the belt lead, antimony, iron, 
ſeythe- (tones, geind-ſtones, marble, alabaſter, a coarſe 


fort of cry ital, azure, ſpar, and pit-coal, In theſe 
mountains are wy remarkable caverns, named Fori's 
Hole, and Eld:n-Hole; tor a deſcriptlon of which, ſee 
theſg articles. | 
DEREHAM, a town of Norfolk in England, litu— 
ated in E. Long. t. o. N. Lat. 52. 40. It is pretty 
large, and the market is noted for wollen yarn. 
 DERELICTS, (from de, and relinguo, “ I leave“), 
in the civil law, arc ſach goods as are wiltully thrown 
away, or rclinquithed by the owner, | 
DEerxELICT is allo applied to ſuch lands as the ſea 
rece ling from leaves dry, and fit for cultivation. It 


they are left by a gradual reccf(3 of the ſea, they are 


adjudged to belong to the owner of the adjoining 
lands; but when.auiland. is formed in the ſea, or a 
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large quantity of new land appears, ſuch derelict lands Derham, 


This model is depoſited in 
the Tower of London, in order to prevent ſo curious 
and important an art from being loſt. The town of 


DER 


belong to the king. 


DERHAM (Doctor William), a very celebrated "TY 


Engliſh philofopher and divine, born in 1657. In 
1682, he was preſented to the vicarage of Wargrave 
in Berkſhire ; and, in 1689, to the valuable rectory of 
Upminſter in Eſſex ; which latter lying at a conveni- 
ent diſtance from London, afforded him an opportu- 
nity of converſing and correſponding with the greateſt 
virtuoſos of the nation. Applying himſelf there with 
great cagerneſs to natural and experimental philoſo- 
phy, he ſoon became a diſtinguithed member ot the 
Royal ſociety, whoſe Philoſophical Tranſactions con- 
tain a great variety of curious and valuable pieces, the 
fruits of his laudable induſtry. In his younger years 
he publiſhed his Artificial Clock maker, which haz becn 
often printed: and in 1711, 1712, and 1714, he 
preached thoſe ſermons at Boyle's lecture which be 
afterward digeſted under the well-known titles of Phy- 
ſico- Theology and Aſftro-Thelogy, and enriched with 
valuable notes and copper-plates, The laſt thing he 
publiſhed of his own compolition was Chrifts-T heology, 
a demonſtration of the divine authority of the Chriſtian 
religion, being the ſubſtance of a ſermon preached at 
Bath in 1729. This great good man, after ſpending 


his life in the moſt agreeable as well as impro- 


ving ſtudy of nature, died at Upminſterin 1735; and, 
beſide many other works, left a valuable collection of 
curiolities, particularly ſpecimens of birds and inſects 
of the iſland, -It may be neceſſary juſt to obſerve, 
that Dr Derham was very well ſkilled in medical 
as well as in phyſical knowledge; and was conſtantly | 
a phylician to the bodies as well as to the fouls of his 
pariſhioners, TK 
DERIVATION, in medicine, is when a humour 
which cannot conveniently be cvacuated at the part af- 
tected, is attracted from thence, and diſcharged elſe- 
where; thus, a bliſter is applied to the neck to draw 
away the humour from the eyes. | 
DERIVATION, in grammar, the affinity one word has 


with another, by having been originally formed from 


it, Sce DERLVATIVE. 75 ph 
DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word which takes 


its origin from another word, called its primitive, — 


Such is the word derivative itſelf, which takes its ori- 
gin from the primitive ins, a rivulet or chan- 
ncl, out of which leſſer (treams are drawn; and thus 
manhuod, deity, lawyer, &c. are derived from man, deus, 

law, Nc. | | 
DEXMESTES, in zoology, a genus of inſects be- 
longin to the order of colcoptera, The autennæ are 
clavated, with three of the joints thicker than the reſt; 
the breaſt is convex; and the head is inſlected below 

the breaſt, The ſpecies are pretty numerous. 
1. The lardarius is of an oblong form and of a dim 
black colour, caſily diſtinguiſhable by a light brown 
{tripe that occupies trauſyerſely almoſt the auterior half 
of the clytra That colour depends on ſmall grey hair: 
ſtated on that part. The ſtripe is irregular at its 
edges, and inter ſected through the middle by a ſmall 
tranſverſal (treak' of black ſpots, three in number on 
cach of the elytra, the middlemoſt of which is ſome- 
what lower thai the reſt, which gives the black ſtreak 
a {crpentine form. Its larva that is oblong, ſomewhat. 
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Dermeſtes hairy, and divided into ſegments alternately dark and 


Dertoſa. nimals preſerved in collections, an 


he may make hereafter is to 


light coloured, gnaws and deſtroys urge of a- 

even feeds upon 
the inſects ; it is alſo to be found in old bacon. 2. The 
domeſticus varies greatly in ſize and colour, ſome be- 
ing found of a dark brown, others of a much lighter 
huc. The form of it is oblong, almoſt cylindrical, The 


elyira are (ſtriated, the thorax is thick and rather gib- 


bous. This little animal, when touched, draws in its 
head under its thorax and its feet bencath its abdo- 
men, remaining ſo motionleſs that one would thiak it 


dead. This is the ſame inſet which makes in wooden 
furniture thoſe little round holes that reduce it to pow- 
der. 3. The violaceus is a beautiful little inſect : its 


elytra are of a deep violet blue, The thorax is cover- 
ed with greeniſh hairs, the leps are black, The whole 
animal being of a glittering brilliancy renders it a plea- 
ſing object. The larva, as well as the perfect inſect, 
inhabits the bodies of dead animals. 4. The fumatus 


is of a light brown, except the eyes, which are black. 


It is however ſometimes more or leſs deep. The tho- 


rax is margined, and the inſect has the whole carriage 


of a ſcarabæus; bat its antenna: have the character of 


thoſe of the dermeſtæ. This little creature is found 


in dung. It alſo frequently finds its way into houſes, 
5. The ferrugineus is the largeſt genus; its co- 
lour is a ruſty iron, having many oblong, velvety, 


black ſpots upon the clytra, which gives the infect a 


gloomy, yet elegant appearance. The antennz differ 


from the preceding ſpecies; the three laſt articulations 


being conſiderably longer, thicker, and not perfolia- 
ted. | | 
There are 25 other ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their 


colour. — Many varieties of this genus, as well as the 
larvæ, are to be met with in dried ſkins, bark of trees, 
wood, ſeeds, flowers, the carcaſes of dead animals, &c. 
— The lardarins, fo deſtructive to birds, inſects, and. 


other ſubjects of natural hiſtory preſerved in cabinets, 


is to be killed by arſenic. 


DERNIER RESSORT. Sec RESSORT 


DEROGATION, an act contrary to a preceding 
one, and whichannule, deſtroys, and revokes it, either 


in whole or in part. 5 | 
DEROGATORY, a clauſe importing derogation, 
A deropatory clauſe in a teſtament, is a certain fen- 
rence, cipher, or ſecret character, which the teſtator 
inſcrts in his will, and of which he reſerves the know- 
ledge to himſelf alone, adding a condition, that no will 
be reckoned valid, if this 
derogatory clauſe is not inſerted expreſs!” and word 
for word, It is a precaution invented by lawyers a- 


gainſt latter-wills cxorted by violence, or obtained by 


ſuggeſtion, ; 
D ERP, a town of Livonia, and capital of a palati- 
nate of the ſame name, with a biſhop's ſee, and an uni- 
verſity. It is ſubje& to the Ruſſians, and lies near the 
river Ambeck, E. Long. 31. 55. N. Lat, 30. 40. 

DERTONA, Dzrton or DERTH ON (anc. geog.), 
a colony of the Ciſpadana; called 7u/ia Auguſta, on in- 
ſcriptions and coins; midway between Genoa and Pla- 
centia, and ſitnated to the caſt of the Tanarus in Li- 
guria. Now Tortona, a city of Milan. E. Long. 9. 12. 
N. Lat. 4s. | 


- DERTOSA, (anc. geog.): the capital of the Iler- 
eaones, in Tarraconenſis, or the Hither Spain: a mu- 
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nicipum and colony; ſurnamed Julia Ilergavonia (Coin.) Derventis, 


Derteſani, the people. 
on the Ebro. E. Long. 15. N. Lat. 40. 4. 
DERVENTIO, (auc. geog.); a river of the Bri- 
gantes in Britain, Now the Darwent, in the caſt of 
Yorkſhire, fallisg into the Ouſe, Alſo a town of the 
Brigantes on the ſame river. Now called Aulaby, ſe- 


ven miles from York, to the north-caſt (Camden). 


DERVIS, or DEzviIcCn, a name given to a ſort of 
monks among the Turks, who lead a very auſtere life, 
and profeſs extreme poverty; though they are allowed 
to marry, The word is originally Perſian, wan ſig- 
nifying a © beggar,” or perſon who has nothing: and 


becauſe the religious, and particularly the followers of 
Mevelava, profeſs not to poſſeſs any thing, they call 


both the religious in gencral, and the Meyclavites in 
particular, Derviſes or Derviches, 
The derviſes, called alſo Mevelavites, are a Maho- 


metan order of religious; the chief or founder where- 


of was one Mevelava, They are now very numerous, 
Their chief monaſtery is that near Cogna in Natolia, 
where the general makes his reſidence, and where all 
the aflemblics of the order are held; the other houſes 
being all dependent on this, by a privilege granted te 
this monaſtery under Ottoman J. 8 

The derviſes affect a great deal of modeſty, patience, 


humility, and charity. They always 5 bare-legged 


and open- breaſted, and frequently burn themſelves with 
hot irons, to inure themſelves to paticnce, 


days till after ſun-ſet. Tueſdays and Fridays they 
hold meetings, at which the ſuperior of the houſe pre- 
ſides. One of them plays all the while on a flute, and 
the reſt dance, turning their bodies round and round 
with the greateſt ſwiftneſs imaginable, Long cuſtom 
to this excrciſe from their youth has brought them to 
ſuch a habitade, that ir does not diſcompoſe them at 
all. This practice they obſerve with great ſtrictneſs, 
in memory of Mevelava their patriarch's turning mi- 
raculouſly ronnd, asthey pretend, . for the ſpace of four 
days, without any food or refreſhment ; his companion 


_ Hamfa playing all the while on the flute: after which 


he ſell into an ecſtaſy, and therein received wonderful 
revelations for the eſtabliſhment of his order, 

believe the flute an inſtrument conſecrated by 
and the ſhepherds of the Old Teſtament, becauſe they 
ſang the praiſes of God upon them. They profeſs pro- 
verty, chaſtity, and obedience, and really obſerve them 
while they remain derviſes ; but if they chooſe to go out 


and marry, they are albeays allowed. 


The penerality of derviſes are mountebanks : ſome 
apply themſelves to legerdemain, poſtures, &c. to a- 
muſe the people; others give in to ſorcery and magic: 
but all of them, contrary to Mahomet's precept, are 
ſaid to drink wine, brandy, and other ſtrong liquors, 
to give them the degree cf paiety their order requires, 

Beſide their great ſaint Mevelava, there are particu- 
lar ſaints honoured in ſome particular monaſteries: as 
Kiderele, greatly revered in the monaſteries of Egypt, 


and held by ſome to be St George; and by others, 


with more probability, the prophet Elias. 

The derviſes are great travellers; and, under pre- 
tence of preaching, and propagating their faith, are 
continually paſſing from one place to another: on which 
account they have been frequently uſed as ſpies. 

There 


They al- 
ways faſt on Wedneſdays, cating nothing on thoſe 


They 
Jacob 


Now Tortoſa, in Catalonia, Dervis. 
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Deſaguliers There are alſo derviſes in Perſia, called in that coun- 


Deſcant. penurious, auſtere life, and preach the Alcoran in the 


try Abdals, q. d. ſeroants of Cod. They lead a very 


ſtreets, coftee-houſes, and waereyer they can meet with 
auditors, The Perſian derviſes retail little but fables 


to the people, and are in the utmolt contempt among 
the men of ſenſe and letters. 


There are in Egypt two or three kinds: thoſe that 


are in convents, are in a manner of the religious or- 
der, and live retired ; though there are of theſe ſome 


who travel, and return again to their convents. Some 


take this character, and yet live with their families, 
and exerciſe their trades : of this Kind are the dancing 


derviſes at Damaſcus, Who go once or twice a week to 


a little uninhabited convent, and perform their extra- 
ordinary exerciſes ; theſe alſo ſeem to be a good peo- 


ple: but there is a third ſort of them who travel about 


the country, and beg, or rather oblige people io give, 
for whenever they ſound their horn ſomething mult be 


given them. The people of theſe orders, in Egypt, 


wear an octagonal badge, of a greeniſh white alabaſter, 


at their girdles, and a high ſtiif cap without any thing 


round it. 


DESAGULIERS (John Theophilus), who intro- 


duced the practice of reading public lectures in expe- 
rimental philoſophy in London, and who made ſeve- 


ral improvements in mechanics; was the ſon of the 


reverend John Deſaguliers, a French proteſtant refu- 
gee, and was born at Rochelle in 1683. His father 
brought him to England an infant ; and at a proper 


age placed him at Chrii-church college, Oxford; 
where he {ucceeded Dr Keil in reading lectures on 


experimental philoſophy at Hart Hall. The magni- 


ficent duke of Chandos made Dr Deſaguliers, his 


chaplain, and preſented him to the living of Edgware, 


near his ſeat at Cannons : and he was afterwards chap- 


lain to Frederic prince of Wales. He read lectures 
with great ſucceſs to the time of his death in 1749. 
He communicated many curious papers printed in the 
Phiſophical Tranſactions ; publiſhed a valuable Courſe 
of Experimental Philoſophy, in 2 vols 4to; and pave an 
edition of Gregory's Elements of Catoptrics and Dioptrics, 
with an appendix on reflecting teleſcopes, 8Bvo, He 
was a member of the Royal Society, and of ſeveral fo- 
reign academies. | GE. 

DESART, a large extent of country entirely bar- 
ren, and producing nothing. 
ſandy deſarts; as thoſe of Lop, Xamo, Arabia, and 


ſeveral others in Aſia ; in Africa, thoſe of Libya and 


Zara: others are ſtony, as the deſart of Pharan in A- 
rabia Petrea. | | 

The Dusanr, abſolutely ſo called, is that part of 
Arabia ſonth of the Holy Land, where the children 
of Iſrael wandered forty years. | 

DESCANT, in muſic, the art of compoſing in ſe- 
veral parts. See COMPOSITION. 

Deſcant is three-fold, viz, plain, 
donble. EL 

Plain Descant is the ground-work and foundation 
of all mnſical compoſitions, conliſting altogether in the 
orderly placing of many concords, anſwering to ſimple 
counterpoint. See COUNTERPOINT. | | 

Figurative or Florid DEescanTt, is that part of an air 
of muſic wherein ſome diſcords are concerned, as well, 


though not ſo much, as concords. This may be term- 
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In this ſenſe ſome are 


figurative, and 


DES 


ed the ornamental and rhetorical part of muſic, in re- Deſeaut 


gard that there are introduced all the varieties of | 
points, ſyncopes, diverlitics of meaſures, and whatever Peſcent. 


is capable of adorning the compolition. 

Dzscant Double, is when the parts are fo contrived, 
that the treble, or any high part, may be made the 
baſs ;. and, on the contrary, the baſs the treble. 

DESCARTES. See CART Es. | 

DESCENDANT. The iſſue of a common parent, 


iu infinitum, are called his deſcendants. Sce the article 


DECENT. © | 8 
DESCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or 
oblique. . | | 
ſight DESCENSION, is an arch of the equinoctial, in- 
tercepted between the next „ ee, point and the 


interſection of the meridian, paſſing through the centre 


of the object, at its ſetting, in a right ſphere. 
Oblique DESCENS10ON,an arch of the equinoQial, inter- 
cepted between the next cquinoctial point and the ho- 


rizon, paſſiug through the centre of the object, at its 


ſctting in an oblique ſphere. „ 
DESCENT, in general, is the tendency of a body 


from a higher to a lower place; thus all bodies, unleſs 


otherwiſe determined by a force ſuperior to their gra- 
vity, deſcend towards the centre of the carth. See 
Gravity and MECH anICs. . 
DEscExr, or Hereditary Succeſſion, in law, is the 
title whereby a man, on the death of his anceſtor, ac- 


quires his eſtate by right of repreſentation, as his heir 
An heir, therefore, is he upon whom the law 


at law, 
caſts the eſtate immediately on the death of the anceſtor ; 
and an eſtate ſo deſcending to the heir is in law called 


the inheritance. 


Deſcent is either /ineal or collateral. The former is 
that conveyed down in a right line from the grandfather 


to the father, and from the father to the ton, and from 


the ſon to the grandſon. The latter is that ſpringing 

out of the ſide of the line or blood; as from a man to 

his brother, nephew, or the like, OD 
The doctrine of deſcents, or law of inheritances in 


fee-ſimple, is a point of the higheſt importance: (Sce 


the article FRE). All the rules relating to purchaſes, 
whereby the legal courſe of deſcents is broken and al- 
tered, perpetually refer tothis ſettled law of inheritance 
as a datum or firſt principle univerſally known, and upon 


which their ſubſequent limitations are to work, Thus 


a gift in tail, or to a man and the heirs of his body, is 
a limitation that cannot be perfectly underſtood with- 
ont a previous knowledge of the law of deſcents in fee- 
ſimple. One may well perceive, that this is an cſtate 
confined in its deſcent to ſuch heirs only of the donee 
as have ſprung or ſhall ſpring from his body: but who 
thoſe heirs are, whether all his children buth male and 
female, or the male only, and (among the males) whe- 
ther the eldeſt, youngeſt, or other ſon alone, or all the 
ſons together, ſhall be his heir; this is a point that we 
muſt reſult back to the ſtanding law of deſcents in fee- 
ſimple to be informed of. 

And as this depends not a little on the nature of 
kindred, and the ſeveral degrees of conſanguinity, it 
will be neceſſary to refer the reader to the article Cox- 
SANGUINITY, Where the true notion of this kindred or 
alliance in blood is particularly ſtatcd. | 

We ſhall here exhibit a ſeries of rules or canons of 
inheritance, with illuſtrations, according to wh ich, by 
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the low of England, eſtates are tranſmitted from the 
auceitor to the heir. 55 

1. © Jnhericances ſhall lincal'y deſcend to the iſſue 
of the perſon laſt actually feiled in infinitum, but hall 
never lineally aſcend.” 

To underitand both this and the ſubſequent rules, it 


mult be obſerved, that by law no inheruance can veſt, . 


not can any perion be the actual complete heir of ano- 
ther, till the aniceſtor 13 previoutly dead. Nemoeſt be- 
res vioentis, Beſore that time, the perſon who is next 
j1the line of ſuccelſion is calicd an h apparent or heir 
preſumptive, Heirs apparent are ſuch whoſe right of 
inheritance is indefealible, provided they outlive the 
anceſtor ; as the eldett fon or his iſſue, who muſt, by 
the courſe of the common law, be heirs to the father 
whenever he happens todie, Heirs preſumptive are 
ſach, who, if the anceſtor ſhould die immediately, would 
in the preſent circumſtances of things be his heirs ; but 
whoſe right of inheritance may be defeated by the con- 
tingency o! ſome nearer heir being born: as a brother 
or nephew, whoſe preſumptive ſucceihon may be de- 
ſtroyed by the birth of a child: or a daughter, whoſe 


pre ſent hopes may be hereafter cut off by the birth of a 


ſon. Nay, even if the eſtate hath deſcended, by the 


death of the owner, to ſuch a brother, or nephew, or 


daughter ; in the former caſes, the eſtate ſhall be de- 
veſted and taken away by the birth of a poſthumous 


child; and in the latter, it ſhall allo be totally diveſted 
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by the birth of a poſthumous ſon, 

We muſt alſo remember, that no perſon can be pro- 
perly ſich an anceſtor as that an inheritance in lands 
or tenements can be derived from him, unleſs he hath 
had actual ſeiſin of ſach lands, either by his own 
entry, or by the pollefſion of his own or his anceſtor's 
leſſce for years, or by recciviap, rent from a leſſee of 
the frechold ; or unleſs he hath what is equivalent to 


corporal ſciſin in hereditaments that are incorporeal; 
ſuch as the receipt of rent, a preſentation to the church 


in caſe of an advowſon, and the like. But he ſhall not 
be accounted an anceſtor who hath had only a bare 
right or title to enter or be otherwiſe ſciſed. And 
therefore all the caſes which will be mentioned in the 
preſent article, are upon the ſuppoſition that the de- 
ceaſed (whoſe inheritance is now claimed) was the laſt 
perſon actually ſeiſed thereof. For the law requires 
this notoriety of polleiſion, as evidence that the ance- 


{tor had that property in himſelf, which is now to be 


tranſmitted to his heir. Which notoriety hath ſucceed- 
ed in the place of the ancient feodal inveſtiture, where- 
by, while feuds were precarious, the vaſlſal on the de- 
(cent of lands was formerly admitted in the lord's court 


(as is (till the practice in Scotland); and therefore re- 


ceived his ſeiſin, inthe nature of a renewal of his an- 
ceſtor's grant, in the preſence of the feodal peers : till 
at length, when the right of ſucceſſion became indefea- 
(ible, an entry on any part of the lands within the 
county (which if diſputed was afterwards to be tried 
by thoſe peers), or other notorious poſſeſſion, was ad- 
mitted as equivalent to the formal grant of ſeiſin, and 


made the tenant capable of tranſmitting his eſtate by 


deſcent. The ſeilin therefore of any perſon, thus un- 
derſtood, makes him the root or ſtock from which all 
future inheritance by right of blood muſt be derived; 
which is very briefly expreſſed in this max im, ſeiſina fa- 
cit ſlipitem. | 
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When therefore a perſon dies ſo ſeiſed, the inheri- 
tance firſt gots to his iſſue + as if there be Gcoffrey, 
John, and Matthew, grandfather, father and fon ; and 
John purchaſes land, and dics ; his fon Matthew ſhall 
ſuccecd him as heir, and not the grandſather Geoftrey; 


to whom the land ſhall never aſcend, but ſhall rather 


elchcat to the lord. | 
2. The male. iſſue ſhall be admitted before the ſe- 


Dcſcevt. 
—ͤ —-„—-V—¼ 


malc.““— Thus ſons ſhall be admitted before daugh- 


ters; or, as our male lawgivers have ſomewhat un- 
complaiſantly exprefled it, the worthieſt of blood ſhall 
be preferred. As if John Stiles hath two ſons, Mat- 
thew and Gilbert, and two daughters, Margaret and 
Charlotte, and dies; firſt Matthew, and (in caſe of 


his death without ifſue) then Gilbert, ſhall be admitted 


to the ſucceſſion in preference to both the daughters. 


3. Where there are two or more males in equal de- 


gree, the eldeſt only ſhall inherit ; but the females all 
together.“ —As if a man hath two ſons, Matthew and 
Gilbert, and two daughters, Margaret and Charlotte, 
and dies; Matthew his eldeſt fon alone ſhall ſucceed 
to his eſtate, in excluſion of Gilbert the ſecond ſon and 


both the daughters; but if both the ſons die with- 


out iſſue before the father, the daughters Margaret 


and Charlotte ſhall both inherit the eſtate as copar- 


ceners. | | | 
4. The lincal deſcendants, in infinitum, of any 


perſon deccaſed, ſhall repreſent their anceſtor ; that 
is, ſhall ſtand in the ſame place as the perſon himſelf 
would have done had he been living.” — Thus the 


child, grandchild, or great-grandchild (either male or 
female), of the eldeſt ſon, ſucceeds before the younger 


ſon, and ſo in ifinitum. And theſe repreſentatives 


ſhall take neither more nor leſs, but juſt ſo much as 
their principles would have done. As if there be two 


filters, e aer and Charlotte; and Margaret dies, 
leaving ſix daughters; and then John Stiles the father 


of the two ſiſters dies Without other iſſue: theſe fix 
daughters ſhall take among them exactly the ſame as 
their mother Margaret would have done had ſhe been 


living; that is, a moiety of the lands of John Stiles 


in coparcenary : ſo that upon partition made, if the 


land be divided into twelve parts, thereof Charlotte 
the ſurviving ſiſter ſhall have ſix, and her ſix neices, 
the daughters of Margaret one a-picce. 5 
5. On failure of lineal deſcendants, or iſſue, of the 
perſon laſt ſciſed, the inheritance ſhall deſcend to the 


blood of the firſt purchaſer ; ſubject to the three pre- 


cecding rules.” — Thus, if Geoffrey Stiles purchaſes 
land, and it deſcends to John Stiles his ſon and John 
dies ſeiſed thereof without iſſue; whoever ſuceceds to 
this inheritance muſt be of the blood of Geoffrey the 


firſt purchaſer of this family. The firſt purchaſer, 


perguiſiter, 1s he who firſt acquired the eſtate to his fa- 
mily, whether the ſame was transferred to him by ſale 
or by gift, or by any other method, except only that 
of deſcent, | 

6. The collateral heir ofthe perſon laſt ſeiſed muſt 
be his next collateral Kinſman of the whole blood.“ 

Firſt, he muſt be his next collateral Kinſman either 
perſonally or jure repreſentationts ; which proximity is 
reckoned according, to the canonical degrees of con- 
ſanguinity : Sce ConSANGUINITY. Therefore, the 


brother being in the firſt degree, he and his deſcend- 
ants ſhall exclude the uncle and his iſſue, who is only 
in 


* 
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Deſcent. in the ſecond.— Thus if John Stiles dies without iſſue, Luke and Francis Kempe, of Herbert and Hannah Deſcent. 


— his eſtate {hall deſcend to Francis his brother, who is Baker, and of James and Emma Thorpe, are {upon nw 
lincally deſcended from Geoffrey Stiles his next imme- 


diate anceſtor or father. On failure of brethren or 
liſters and their iſſue, it ſhall deſcend to the uncle of 
John Stiles, the lincal deſcendant of his grandfather 
George: and ſo on in infinitim, 

But, ſecondly, the heir nced not be the neareſt kinſ- 
man abſolutely, but only /#6 modo; that is, he mult 
be the neareſt Kinſman of the who/e blood : for if there 
be a much nearer kinſman of the ha/f blood, a diſtant 
Kinſman of the whole blood ſhall be admitted, and the 
other entirely excluded,—A kinſman of the whole blood 
is he that is derived, not only from the ſame anceſtor, 
but from the ſame couple of anceſtors. For as every 
man's own blood is compounded of the bloods of his 
_ reſpective anceſtors, he only is properly of the whole 
or entire blood with another who hath (ſo far as the 
diſtance of degrees will permit) all the ſame ingredients 
in the compolition of his blood that the other hath. 


Thus, the blood of John Stiles being compoſed of thoſe 
of Geoffrey Stiles his father, and Lucy Baker his mo- 


ther, therefore his brother Francis, being deſcended 
from both the ſame parents, hath entirely the {ame 
blood with John Stiles ; or he is his brother of the 
whole blood. But if, after the death of Geoffrey, Lu- 
cy Baker the mother marries a ſecond huſband, Lewis 
Gay, and hath iſſue by him: the blood of this iſſue, 
being compounded of the blood of Lucy Baker (it is 
true) on the one part, but that of Lewis Gay (inſtead 
of Geoffrey Stiles) on the other part, it hath therefore 
only half the ſame ingredients with that of John Stiles; 
ſo that he is only his brother of the half blood, and for 


that reaſon they ſhall never inherit to cach other. So 


| alſo, if the father has two ſons, A and B, by different 
venters or wives ; now theſe two brethren are not bre. 
thren of the whole blood, and therefore ſhall never in- 
herit to each other, but the eſtate ſhall rather eſcheat to 
the lord. Nay, even if the father dies, and his lands 
deſcend to his cldeſt ſon A, who enters thereon, and 
dies ſeiſed without iſſue; ftill B ſhall not be heir to 


this eſtate, becauſe he is only of the half blood to A, 


the perſon laſt ſeiſed: but had A died without entry, 
then B might have inherited : not as heir to A his 
half-brother, but as heir to their common father, who 
was the perion laſt actually ſeiſed. 

The rule then, together with its illuſtration, amounts 
to this, That in order to Keep the eſtate of ſohn Stiles 
as ncarly as poſlible in the line of his purchaſing an- 
ceſtor, it muſt deſcend to the iſſue of the neareſt couple 


of anceſtors that have left deſcendents behind them ; 
becaaſe the deſcendants of one anceſtor only are not 


ſo likely to be in the line of that purchaſing anceſtor 
as thoſe who are deſcended from two. - 

But here a difficulty ariſes. In the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and cvery ſuperior degree, every man has 
many couples of anceſtors, increaſing according to the 
diſtances in a geometrical progreſſion upwards, che de- 
ſcendants of all which reſpective couples are (repre- 
ſentatively) related to him in the ſame degree, Thus, 
in the ſecond degree, the iſſue of George and Cecilia 
Stiles and of Andrew and Eſther Baker, the two 
grandſires and grandmothers of John Stiles, are each 
in the ſame degree of propinquity ; inthe third degree, 
the reſpective iſſues of Walter and Chriſtian Stiles, of 


Stiles, or his iſſue, (n' 1, 


the extinction of the two inferior degrees) all e- 
qually intitled to call themſelves the next kindred of 
the whole blood to John Stiles. To which therefore 
of theſe anceſtors muſt we firſt reſort in order to find 
out deſcendants to be preferably called to the inheri- 
tance ? In anſwer to this, and to avoid the confulion 


and uncertainty that might ariſe between the ſevcral 


2 wherein the purchaſing anceſtor may be ſought 
or.— | 

7. The ſeventh and laſt rule or canon is, “ That 
in collateral inheritances the male ſtocks ſhall be pre- 
ferred to the female (that is, Kindred derived from the 
blood of the male anceſtors ſhall be admitted before 
thoſe from the blood of the female) ;—unleſs where 
the lands have in fact deſcended from a female.“ — 


Thus the relations on the father's fide are admitted 12 


infinitum, before thoſe on the mother's {ide are admitted 
at all; and the relations of the father's father, befoie 
thoſe of the father's mother; and ſo on. | 


For the original and progreſs of the above canons, | 


the reaſons upon which they are founded, and their 


agreement with the laws of other nations, the curious 
reader may conſult Blackſtone's Commentaries, Vol. Il. 
p. 208-237. | 

We fhall conclude with exempliſying the rules them 
ſelves by a ſhort ſketch of the manner in which we muſt 
ſearch for the heir of a perſon, as John Stiles, who dies 


ſeiſed of land which he acquired, and which therefore 


he held as a feud of indefinite antiquity, Sec the Table 
of Dkschxrs on Plate CLVI. Tn 
In the firſt place ſuccceds the eldeſt ſon, Matthew 
) :—if his line be extinct, 
then Gilbert Stiles and the other ſons reſpectively, in 
order of birth, or their itlue, (ne 2.) :—in default of 
theſe, all the daughters together, Margaret and Char- 
lotte Stiles, or their iſſue, (u 3)—On failure of the 
deſcendants of John Stiles himſelf, the iſſue of Geof- 
trey and Lucy Stiles, his parents, is called in: pig. 
firſt, Francis Stiles, the eldeſt brother of the whole 
blood, or his iſlue, (n® 4) :—then Oliver Stiles and the 
cther whole brothers reſpectively, in order of birth, 


or thejr iſlue, (u“ 5.) ;—then the liſters of the whole 


blood altopether, Bridget and Alice Stiles, or their 
iſſue, (u 6,)—In defect of theſe, the iſſue of George 
and Cecilia Stiles, his father's parents; reſpect being 
till had to their age and ſex, (u 7.) then the iſſue 
of Walter and Chriſtian Stiles, the parents of his pa- 
ternal grandfather, n“ 8, :—then the iſſuc of Richard 
and Anne Stiles, the parents of his paternal grandfa— 
ther's father, (nu? 9.) : and ſo on in the paternal grand- 
father's paternal line, or blood of Walter Stiles, in- 


 finitum, In defect of theſe, the iſſue of William and Jane 


Smich, the parents of hispaternal grandfather's mother, 
(no 19.) : Hand ſo on in the paternal grandfather's ma- 
ternal line, or blood of Chriſtiau Smith, % inſinituim; 
till both the immediate bloods of George Stiles, the pa- 
ternal grandfather, are ſpent.— Then we muſt reſort to 
the ilue of Luke and Francis Kempe, the parents of 
John Stiles's paternal grandmother, (ue 11,) :—then 
to the iſſue of Thomas and Sarah Kempe, the parents 
of his paternal grandmother's father, (n 12.) ;—and 
ſo on in the paternal grandmother's paternal line, or 
blood of Luke Kempe, 1. Dr. In default of 


Which 


Deſcent 


Deſerter. 
— ,.— 


it comes to veſt in any other perſon, as heir to jag | 
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which, we muſt call in the iſſue of £':4i;cs and Mary 
Holland, the parents of his pater 4 grandmother's 
mother, n® 13.) : and ſo on in tie paternal grand- 
mother's maternal line, or blood of Frances Holland, 
in infinitum ; till both the immediate bloods of Cecilia 
Kempe, the paternal grandmother, ae alſo ſpent.— 
Whereby the paternal blood of John Stiles cntirely 
failing, recourſe muſt then, and not before, be had to 
his maternal relations; or the blood of the Bakers, 
(no 14, 15, 16.), Willis's (u“ T7), Thorpe's (n 10, 
19.), and White's (n* 20) ; in the ſame regular ſuc- 
ceſſive order as in thc paternal line. | | 

The ſtudent ſhould bear in mind, that during this 
whole proceſs, John Stiles is the perſon ſuppoſed to 
have becn laſt actually ſcized of tlie eſtate, For if ever 


Stiles, a new order of ſucceſſior muſt be obſerved up- 


on the death of ſuch heir; ſince he, by his own feilin, 


now becomes himſelf an anceſtor, or ſtipes, and mul: 
be put in the place of John Stiles, The figures, therc- 
fore, denote the order in which the ſeveral clafles vcd 


| ſucceed io John Stiles, and not to ach other: nd be- 


fore we ſcarch for an heir in an of the high. purer, 
(as no 8.) we muſt be firit Lured that ail the lower 
claſſes (from ns 1 to 7.) were cxiinct at John Stiles's 
deccaſe. 


DEscExr, or Succeſſion, in t' law of Scotland. See 


Law, Part III. No clxxx. Mxxi. 

Descenrt of the crnun. 8. SUCCESSION. 

Desctrn of Dignities. A dignity differs from com- 
mon inheritances, and goes not according to the rules 
of the common law : for it deſcends to the half-H;00d ; 
and there is no coparcenerſhip in it, but the eldeſt takes 
the whole, The dignity of peerage is perſonal, an- 
nexed to the blood, and ſo inſeparable, that it cannot 
be transferred to any perſon, or ſurrendercd even to the 
crown : it can move neither forward nor baekward, 


but only downward to poſterity ; and nothing but cor-. 


ruption of blood, as if the anceſtcr be attaintzd of trea- 


Jon or felony, can hinder the deſcent to the right heir. 


DEsckur, in genealogy, the order of ſucceſſion cf 
deſcendants in a line or family ; or their diſtance from 
a common propgeuitor : Thus we lay, one deſcent, two 


deſcents, &c, | 


a ſtrong and beautiful repreſentation of a thing, as 


 Dgsctxr, in heralry, is nſed to expreſs the ming 
down of any thing from above; as, a ion en deſcent is 
a lion with his head towards the baſe points, and his 


heels towards one of the corners of the chicf, as if he 


were leaping down from ſome high place. 0 
DESCHAMPS (Francis), a French poet, born in 
Champagne, was the author of a tragedy intitled C-to 
of Utica, and a hiſtory of the French theatre. He 
died at Paris in 1747. . | 1 
DESCRIPTION, in literary compoſition, is ſuch 


gives the reader a diſtinct view and ſatisfactory notion 
of it, Sce Narrarion and Deſcription, 

DESEADA, or DESIDERARA, one of the Carib- 
bee iſlands, ſubject to France, lying caſtward of Gua- 
daloupe. 

DESERT, or DESART. Sce DESA Rr. 

DESERT ER, in a military ſenſe, a ſoldier who, 
by running away from his regiment or company, a- 


bandons the ſervice, 


A deſerter is, by the articles of war, puniſhable by 


9 1 
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death; which, after conviction, is executed upon him Deſertion 


at the head of the regiment he formerly belonged to, 
with his crime written on his breaſt, 

DESER TION, in law. Sce LAW, No clx. 24. 

DESHABILLE, a French term, naturalized of 
late, It properly fi>ni%es a night-gown, and other 
neceſſaries made uſe of in dreſſing or undreſſing. Mr 
is not to be ſpoker. with, he is yet in his deſha- 
bille, i. 2. undreſſed or in his niglit- gown. The word 


is compounded ot the privative de and S£habi/er, * to 


areſs one's ſelf.“ | . 
ESOHAC HAL“, in ner dry, is where a beaſt has 
Its limbs ſeparated irom its body, ſo that they till re- 


main on the eſcutchton, with only a ſmall ſeparation 


from their natural places. _ | 
DEJIDETATUM, is uſed te hgnify the deſirable 
perfections in any ert or ſcience: thus, it is a deſide- 
ratum with the blackſmith, to render iron fuſible by a 
gende heat, and yet preſerve it hard enough for ordi- 


nary uſes; with the glaſsman and looking-glaſs ma- 
ker, to render plaſs mallcable; with the clock-maker, 


— being zugulums to be uſeful where there are irre- 
gular metions, &&. | | 
DESIGN, ina general ſenſe, the plan, order, re- 
preſentation, or conſt ruction of a building, book, paint- 
ing, & c. See APL.CHITECTUKE, PAINTING, POETRY, 
OrATORT, and HISTORY. | 
Dr$169, in the manufactories, expreſſes the figures 
Wi2rewith the workman enriches his ſtuff or ſilk, and 
"aicu he copies after ſome painter or eminent 
draughtman, as in diaper, damaſk, and other flowered 
ſilk and tapeſtry, and the like. ER” | 
In undertaking of ſuch Kinds of figured ſuits, it is 
neceſſary, ſays Mon. Savary, that, before the firſt 
ſtroke of the ſhuttle, the whole deſign be repreſented 


on the threads of the warp, we do not mean in co- 
loars, but with an infinite number of little packthreads, 
which, being diſpoſed ſo as to raiſe the threads of the 


warp, let the workmen ſee, from time to time, what 
Kind of ſilk is to be put in the eye of the ſhuttle for 
woof, This method of preparing the work is called 
reading the deſigu, and reading the figure, which is per- 
formed in the following manner : A paper is provided, 
conſiderably broader than the ſtuff, and of a length 
proportionate to what is intended to be repreſented 


thercon. This they divide lengthwiſe, by as many black 


lines as there are intended threads in the warp ; and 
croſs theſe lines, by others drawn breadthwiſe, which, 
with the former, make little equal ſquares ; on the pa- 
per thus ſquared, the draughtſman deſigns his figures, 
and heightens them with colours as he ſees fit, When 
the deſign is finiſhed, a workman reads it, while ano- 


ther lays it on the ſimblot. 


To read the deſign, is to tell the perſon who ma- 
nages the loom, the number of ſquares or threads com- 


priſed in the ſpace he is reading, intimating at the 
ſame time, whether it is ground or figure. To put what 


is read on the ſimblot, is to faſten little ſtrings to the 
ſeveral packthreads, which are to raiſe the threads 
named ; and this they continue to do till the whole 
deſign is read. | 

Every piece being compoſed of ſeveral repetitions of 
the ſame deſign, when the whole deſign is drawn, the 
drawer, to re-begin the deſign afreſh, has nothing to do 
but to raiſe the little ſtrings, with ſlip-knots, to the 


top 


Delign, 


DES 


whole be manufactured. 

The ribbon-weavers have likewiſe a deſign, but far 
more ſimple than that now deſcribed. It is drawn on 
paper with lines and ſquares, repreſenting the threads 
of the warp and woof. But inſtead of lines, whereof 
the figures of the former conſiſt, theſe are conſtituted 
of points only or dots, placed in certain of the little 
ſquares formed by the interſection of the lines. Theſe 
points mark the threads of the warp that are to be rai- 
ſed, and the ſpaces left blank denote the threads that 
are to keep their ſituation: the reſt is managed as in 
the former. 

Des16N is alſo uſed, in painting, for the firſt idea 
of a large work, drawn roughly, and in little, with an 
intention to be executed and finiſhed in large. ö 
In this ſenſe, it is the ſimple contour or outlines 
of the figures intended to be repreſented, or the lines 
that terminate and circumſcribe them: ſuch deiign is 
ſometimes drawn in crayons or ink, without any ſha- 


dows at all; ſometimes it is hatched, that is, the na- 


dows are expreſſed by ſenitble outlines, uſually drawn 
acroſs cach other with the pen, crayon, or graver, 


Sometimes, again, the ſhadows are done with the cray- 


on rubbed ſo as that there do not appear any lines: 
at other times, the grains or {troke of the crayon ap- 
pear, as not being rubbed: ſometimes the deſign is 
waſhed, that is, the ſhadows are done with a pencil in 
Indian ink, or ſome other liquor ; and ſometimes the 
deſign is coloured, that is, colours are laid on much 
like thoſe intended for the grand work. _ 
Desi, in mulic, is juſtly defined by Rouſſeau 
to be the invention and the conduct of the ſubject, the 
diſpolition of every part, and the general order of the 
whole. 
It is not ſufficient to form beautiful airs, and a le. 
gitimate harmony; all theſe muſt be connected by a 


principal ſubject, to which all the parts of the work 


relate, and by which they become one. Thus unity 
ought to prevail in the air, in the movement, in th: 
character, in the harmony, and in the modulation, All 
theſe muſt indiſpenſably relate to one common idea 
which unites them. The greateſt difficulty is, to recon. 
cile the obſervation of thoſe precepts with an elegant 
varicty, which, if not introduced, renders the whole 
piece irkſome and monotonic. Without queſtion, the 


muſician, as well as the poet and the painter, ina riſe. 


every thing in favour of this delightful variety ; if, 
under the pretext of contraſting, they do not endea- 


vour to cheat us with falſe appearances, and inſtead of 
pieces juſtly and happily planned, preſent us with a 


muſical minced meat, compoſed of little abortive frag- 
ments, and of characters ſo incompatible, that the whole 
aſſembled forms a heterogeneous monſter, 
| Non ut placidis cocant immitia, non ut 
| Serpentes avibus giminentur, tigribus agnt. 
Tranſlated thus : 
But not that nature ſhould revers'd appear ; 
Mix mild with fierce, and gentle with ſevere; 
Frofane her laws to contradiction's height; 
Tygers with lambs, with ſerpent's birds unite. 
It is therefore in a diſtribution formed with intel- 
ligence and taſte, in a juſt proportion between all the 
parts, that the perfection of deſign conſiſts ; and it is 


1 
Deſign. top of the ſimblot, which he had let down to the bat- 
——— tom: this he is to repeat as often as is neceſſary till the 


at Paris in 1743. 


DES 

above all, in this point, that the immortal Pergoleſo has 
ſhown his judgment and taſte, and has left ſo far be- 
hind him all his competitors. His Stabat Mater, his 
Orfeo, his Serva Fadrona, are, in three different ſpecies 
of compoſition, three maſterpieces of deſign equally 

erfect. | 

r This idea of the general deſign of a work is like- 
wiſe particularly applicable to every piece of which 
it conliſts ; thus the compoſcr plans an air, a duett, 
a chorus, &c. For this purpoſe, after having invent- 
ed his ſabject, he diſtributes it, according to the rules 
of a legitimate modulation, into all the parts where. it 


ought to be perceived, in ſuch a proportion, that its 
impreſſion may not be loſt on the minds of the audi- 


ence ; yet that it may never berciterated in their ears, 


without the graces of novelty, The compoſer errs jn 


deſigning who ſuffers his ſubject to be forgot; he is 


Peſigna 
tion 
© 
Deſpot. 
— — 


{till more culpable who purſues it till it becomes trite 


and tireſome, | 


DESIGNATION, the act of marking or indi- 


cating, and making a thing known, The deſignation 
of lach an eſtate is made by the tenants, butments, and 
boundings. Among the Romans, there were celigna- 
tions of the conſuls and other magiſtrates, ſome time 
before their election. 1 
DESIGINNATOR, a Roman officer, who aſſigned 
and marked each perſon his place and rank in public 


ceremonies, hows, proceſſions, &. The word is form- 


ed from the verb deſignare, to deſign. 


The deſignator was a kind of marſhal, or maſter of 
the ceremonies, who regulated the ſeats, march, order, 


c&c. There were deſignators at funeral ſolemnities, 
and at the games, theatres, and ſhows, who not only 


aſſigned every onc his place, but alſo led him to it; as 


appears from the prologue to the Poenulus of Plautus, 


Much of the ſame nature were the agonothetæ of the 
Greeks. | | 


DESIGNING, the art of delineating or drawing 


the appearance of natural objects, by lines, on a plane. 
To deſign, according to the rules of mathematics, 
makes the object of perſpective. Sec PERSPECTIVE, 

 DESPORTES (Francis), a French painter of the 
18th century, was born at Champagne in 1661, He 
acquired great reputation, not only in France, but in 
England and Poland: he particularly excelled in ſtill 


life. He was received imo the academy of painting, 


made pictures for the tapeſtry of the Gobelins, and died 
DESPOT, a term ſometimes uſed for an abſolute 
prince: (tee the next article), The word, in its firſt 


origin, ſignified the ſame with the Latin Hherus, and 


the Engliſh -zaſter : but in time it underwent the ſame 


fate on medals, as among the Latins, Cæſar did with re- 


gard to Auguſtus; BACIAETC anſwering to Auguſtus, and 


AECIOTHC, deſpotes, to Cæſar. See Cxsar. Thus, Ni- 
cephorus having ordered his ſon Stauracius to be crown- 
ed, the ſon, out of reſpect, would only take the name 
AECNOTHC, leaving to his father that of BACHA RTC. 
For it is to be noted, that it was juſt about the time 
that the emperors began to ceaſe to uſe Latin inſerip- 
tions. This delicacy, however, did not laſt long; for 
the following emperors preferred the quality of aEC- 
TTOTHO to that of BACIAETC, particularly Conſtan- 
tine, Michael Ducas, Nicephorus Botoniates, Roma- 
nus Diogenes, the Comneni, and ſome others. In 

imitation 


DES F_296- ] DET 
Deſpot imitation of the princes, the princeſſes likewiſe aſſum- great maſters of this exerciſe, and the Huſſars have Detach- 
| j cd the title of AECTIOINA. - {till ſome ſmall remains of it, | ment 
Deluitor, It was the emperor Alexius, ſurnamed the Angel, DETACHMENT, in military affairs, a certain l 
""— that created the dignity of deſpot, and made it the firſt number of ſoldiers drawn out from ſeveral regiments or P<tranche 
aſter that of emperor, above that of Auguſtus or Seba- companics equally, to be employed as the general thinks 
ſtocrator and Cæſar. See Ausr. proper, whether on an attack, at a ſiege, or in parties 
The deſpots were uſually the emperors ſons or ſons- to ſcour the country. | 
in-law, and their colleagues or copartners inthe empire, DETENTION (from detines ““ I wal „the poſ- 
as well as their preſumptive heirs. The deſpots that ſeſſion or holding of lands, or the like, from ſome other 
were ſons of the emperors had more privileges and claimant. The word is chiefly uſed in an ill ſenſe, for 
authority than thoſe that were only ſons-in-law, Co- an unjuſt with-holding, &c. 
din. p. 38. deſeribes the habit and ornaments of the DETENTS, in a clock, are thoſe ſtops which, by 
deſpot. See the notes of father Goar on that author, being lifted up or let fall down, lock and unlock the 
| Under the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine the Great, the title clock in ſtriking. | 
deſpot of Sparta was given to the emperor's ſon or bro- Dertwnt-Wheel,or Hoop-wheel, in a clock, that wheel 
ther, who had the city of Sparta or Lacedemon by way which has a hoop almoſt round it, wherein there is 2 
of apannege. . vacancy, at which the clock locks. | 
DEsror is at preſent a title of quality given to DETERGENTS, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines as 
Wallachia, Servia, and ſome of the neighbouring are not only ſoftening and adheſive, but alſo, by a pe- 
countries, 1 e culiar activity, conjoined with a ſuitable configuration 
DESPOTICAL, in general, denotes any thing of parts, are apt to abrade and carry along with them 
that is uncontrolled and abſolute; but is particularly ſuch particles as they lay hold on in their paſſage. 
uſed for an arbitrary government, where the power of DETERIORATION, the impairing or render- 
the prince is unlimited, and his will a law to his ſub- ing any thing worſe: it is juſt the reyerfe of meliora- 
jects: ſuch are thoſe of Turkey, Perſia, and moſt of tion. | = „ 
the caſtern governments; and even thoſe of Europe, DETERMINATION, in mechanics, ſignifies much 
if we except the republics, the Britiſh, and of late the the ſame with the tendency or direction of a body in 
French governments, 5 motion, See MECHANICS. 
DESPOUILLE, in heraldry, the whole caſe, ſkin, DETERMINATION, among ſchool-divines, is an act of 
or ſlough of a beaſt, with the head, feet, tail, and all divine power, limiting the agency of ſecond cauſes, in 
appurtenances, ſo that being filled and ſtuffed it looks every inſtance, to what the Deity predeſtinated con- 
like the entire creature, cerning them. See PREDESTINATION, 
DESPREAU IK. Sec BolLEAu. | DETERSIVES, the ſame with DETERGENTS. . 
DESSAW, a city in Upper Saxony, in Germany, DETINUE, in law, a writ or action that lies againſt 
ſituated on the river Elbe, 60 miles north-weſl ot Dreſ- one who has got goods or other things delivered to him 
den, and ſubject to the prince of Anhalt Deſſaw. E. to keep, and afterwards refuſes to deliver them. In 


Long. 12. 40. N. Lat. 5r. 50. this action, the thing detained is generally to be re- 
DESSERT, or DESERT, a ſervice of fruits and covered, and not damages; but if one cannot recover 
ſweetmeats, uſually ſerved up laſt to table, the thing itſelf, he ſhall recover damages for the thing 
DESSICATIVE, or Dzs1caTtivE, in pharmacy, and allo for the detainer. Detinne lies for any thing 
an epithet applicd to ſuch topical medicines as dry up certain and valuable, wherein one may have a property 
the humours flowing to a wound or ulcer, or right;; as fora horſe, cow, ſheep, hens, dogs, jew- 
DESTINIES, in mythology, Sec PARCEZ. els, plate, cloth, bags of money, ſacks of corn, &c, It 
DESTINY, among philoſophers and divines. See mult be laid ſo certain, that the thing detained may be 
FaTE. | | known and recovered: andtherefore, for money out of 


DESTRUCTION, in general, an alteration of any a bag, or corn out of a fack, &c. it lies not; for the 
thing from tits nataral ſtate to one contrary to nature; money or corn cannot in this caſe be known from other 
whereby it is deemed the ſame with CORRUPTION, money or corn; ſo that the party muſt have an action 

A chemical dettradtion, or corruption, is nothing on the caſe, &c, Yet detinue may be brought for a 
but a reſolution of the whole naturally mixt body into piece of gold of the price of 228. though not for 22s. 
its parts. in money, | | 1 

DSU DATION, in nedicine, a profuſe and inor- DETONATION, in chemiſtry, ſigniſies an ex plo- 
dinate ſweat, lccerded by au eruption of pultules, ſion with noiſe made by the ſudden inflammation of 
called /udamina, or heal-pimples. ſome combuſtible body: Such are the exploſions of 

DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter or leaper, gun-pooder, fuliuinating geld, and tulminating {owder. 
who, lea ling one horſe by the bridle, and riding ano- As nitre is the cauſe of moſt exploſions, the word de- 


ther, jumped from the bak of one to the other, as the Yonation has been appiopriated to the inflammation of 
cuſtom was after they had run fevers} conrſes or heats, the acid of this ſalt with bodies containing phlogiſton; 
— This pradice required great dexterity, being per- and it is frequently given to thoſe inſlammatſons of 
formed betore the uſe of eicher ſaddles or ſtiernps. nitrous acid which are not accompanied with exploſion. 
The ciſtom was practifed in the army when necefſity Thas nitre is ſaid to detonate with ſulphur, with coals, 
required it; but chic, wroagtt ie Numidians, who with metals; although in the ordinary method of ma- 
always carried with them two horles at leaſt for that King theſe operations, that is, in open crucibles, and 
purpoſe, changing them ay they tired. Phe Greeks with ſmall quantities of detonating ſubſtances, the nitre 
and Romans borrowed the practice from them; but does not truly explode, See NiTRE, 

only uſed it at races, games, cc. The Sarmatæ were DETRAN CHEE, in heraldry, a line bend-wiſc, 


7 pro- 
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Dettingen proceeding always from the dexter- ſide, but not from But as Lucian has given us the moſt particular hiſtory Devucalion 


the very angle diagonally athwart the ſhield. of the deluge, and that which comes neareit to the | 
Deucalion. HETTINGEN, a village of Germany, in the circle account given by Moſes; and as he was a native of Devcreux. 


of the Upper Rhine, and in the territory of Hanau, 


Samoſata, a city of Commagene upon the Euphrates, D. 
Here the Aultrians and the Britiſh, in June 1743, | 


D: Das 
; qa 57 
a part of the world where memorials of the deluge 5a, vol 2 


were attacked by the French, who met with a repulſe; 
but as the allies were inferior in number, they could 
not make the advantage of it they might otherwiſe 


have done, E. Long. 8. 45. N. Lat. 50. 8. 
DEVA, or DE UNA (anc. geog.), a town of the 
Cornavii in Britain, Now Cheſter, on the Dee, W. 


Long. 3. Lat. 53. 15. | 
DEUCALEDONIUS OcExanvs, or (which comes 


nearer the original pronunciation) Duacaledonius, ſo 


called from Duah Gael, the northern Highlanders: the 
ſea on the north-weſt of Scotland. . 
DEUCALION, king of Theſſaly. The flood ſaid 


to have happened in his time (1500 B. ls is ſup- 
poſed to have been only an inundation of t 


lat coun- 
try, occaſioned by heavy rains, and an earthquake 


that ſtopped tlie courſe of the river Peneus where it 


uſually diſcharged itſelf inte the ſea, On theſe cir- 
cumſtances the fable of Deucalion's flood is founded, 
According to the fable, he was the ſon of Prome- 
theus. He governed his people with equity; but the 
reſt of mankind being extremely wicked, were de- 
ſtroycd by a flood, while Deucalion and Pyrrha his 


qucen ſaved themſelves by aſcending mount Parnaſſus, 


mother. 


When the waters were decreaſed, they went and con- 
ſalted the oracle of Themis, on the means by which 
the earth was to be repeopled ; when they were order- 
ed to veil their heads and faces, to unlooſe their girdles, 
and throw behind their backs the bones of their great 
At this advice Pyrrha was ſeized with hor- 
ror: but Deucalion explained the myſtery, by obſer- 


ving, that their great mother muſt mean the earth, 


and her bones the ſtones; when taking them up, thoſe 
Deucalion threw over his head became men, and thoſe 
thrown by Pyrrha, women. | | 

Some have ſuppoſed that Dencalion, whom the 
Greeks have repreſented under a varicty of characters, 
and concerning whom their poets have given many fa- 
bulous accounts, was the ſame with the patriarch 


Noah; and that Deucalion's flood in Theſſaly, as well 


ſcripture. 


as that of Ogyges in Attica, and of Prometheus in 


Egypt, were the ſame with that of Noah recorded in 
Diodorus Siculus expreſsly ſays, that in 
the deluge which happened in the time of Deucalion 
almoſt all fleſh died, Apollodorus having mentioned 
Deucalion „, e conſigned to an ark, takes no- 
tice, upon his quitting it, of his offering up an imme- 
diate ſacrifice, Au qufiwy © to the God who delivered 
him.” As he was the father of all mankind, the an- 


_ cients have given him great dignity and univerſa] mo- 


narchy ; tho1ph ſometimes he is reduced to a petty 


king of Thbeſſaly. Apollonius Rhodius makes him a 
native of Greece, and the ſon of Prometheus, 
may learn, however, from their confuſed hiſtory, that 


the perſon repreſented was the firſt cf men, through 


whom religious rites were renewed, cities built, and 

civil polity eſtabliſhed in the world: none of which 

cirennſtances are applicable to any king of Greece, 

Philo aſſures us, that the Grecians call the perſon 

Deuc lion, bat the Chaldeans ſtyle him Noe, in whoſe 

time here happened the great eruption of waters. 
Volt. V. 


We 


were particularly preſerved, and where an obvious re- 
ference to that hillory may be obſerycd in the ries 
and worſhip of the country, we thall give the follow- 
ing extract of what he ſays on the ſubject. 
deſcribed Noah under the name of Deucalion, he ſays, 
that the preſent race of mankind arc different from 
thoſe who firſt exiſted; for thoſe of the antediluvian 
world were all deſtroyed. The preſent world is peo- 


p. 882. 


Having 


pled from the ſons of Deucalion: baving increaſed io 


ſo great a number from one perſon. In xeſpect to the 
former brood, they were men of violence, and lawlets 
in their dealings. They regarded not oaths, nor ob- 
ſeryed the rites of hoſpitality, nor ſhowed mercy to 
thoſe who ſued for it, On this account they were 


doomed to deſtruction; and for this purpoſe there was 


a mighty eruption of waters from the carth, attended 


with heavy ſhowers from above; ſo that the rivers 


ſwelled, and tlie ſea overflowed, till the whole carth 


was covered with a flood, and all fleſh drovined. Dcu- 
calion alone was preſerved to repeople the world, This 
mercy was ſhown to him on account of his juſtice and 
picty. His preſervation was effected in this manner: 
he put all his family, both his ſons and their wives, 
into a vaſt ark which he had provided, and he went 
into it himſelf, At the ſame time animals of every 
ſpecies, boars, horſes, lions, ſerpents, whatever lived 
upon the face of the earth, followed him by pairs; 


all which he received into the ark, and experienced no 


cvil from them; for there prevailed a wonderful har- 
mony throughout by the immediate influence of the 
Deity. Thus were they wafted with him as long as 
the flood endured. After this he proceeds to mention, 


went forth from the ark and raiſed an altar to God. 
Dr Bryant produces a variety of monuments that 


that upon the diſappearing of the waters Deucalion 


bear an obvious reference to the deluge in the Gentile 


hiſtory, beſides this account of Deucalion and his 


flood. Analyſis of Ancient Mythology, vol. ii. p. 


I93—250. 

DEVENSHRING, See DEVONSHEERING. 

DEVENTER, a large, ſtrong, trading, and popn- 
lous town of the United Provinces in Overyſſel, with 
an univerſity, It is ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, 
flanked with ſeveral towers, and with ditches full of 
water. It is ſcated on the river Iſſel, 55 miles caſt of 
Amſterdam, and 42 well of Benthem. E. Long. 5. 8. 
N. Lat. ga. 18. | | 

JEVEREUX (Robert), 
Walter Deverenx, viſcount Herelord, was born at Ne- 
therwood in Herefordſhire, in the year 1567. He 


ſucceeded to the title of carl of Eſſex at ten years of 


age; and about two years after, was ſent, by his guar- 
dian Jord Burleigh, to Trinity-college in Cambridge, 
He took the degree of maſter of arts in 1582, end ſoon 
after retired to his ſeat at Lamplie in South-Walrs, 
He did not however continue long in this retreat; ſor 


we find him, in his ſeventeenth year, at the court of 
queen Elizabeth, who immediately honoured him with 


ſingular marks of her favour. Authors ſeem very 


carl of Eſſex, the ſon of 


unnecelarily perplexed to accoum ſor this young carb's 


5 F 


gracious 


D E V 
Devereux. gracious reception at the court of Elizabeth. The 
— rio are obvious; he was ker relation, the fon of one 
of her moſt faithful ſervants, the fon-in-law of her ta- 
vourite Leiceſter, and a very handſome and accom» 


plihed youth, Towards the end of (the following 
year) 1585, he attended the carl of Leiceſter to Hol- 
land; and pave lignal proofs of his perioual courage 
during the campaigu of 1526, particularly at the batile 
of Zutphen, where the gallant Siducy was mortally 
wounded, Ou this occalion the carl of Leiceſter cou- 
ferred on him the honour of Knight bannerct, 

In the year 1537, Leiceſter being appointed lord 
ſteward of the Loulchold, Lex ſucceeded him in the 
houourable poſt of walter of the horſe; and the year 
following, when the queen aillemblcd an army at Lil- 
bary to oppoſe the Spaniſh invaiion, Eilex was made 
general of the horſe. From this time he was conſidered 
as the happy favourite of the queen, And, if there 
was any mark yet wanting to fix the people's opinion 
in that reſpect, it was ſhown by the queen's conterring 
on him the honour of the garter. | 
W. nced not wonder, that fo quick an elevation, and 
to ſo great a height, ſhould affect ſo young a man as 
the carl of Ellex; who ſhowed from hencetorwards a 
very high ſpirit, and often behaved petalantly enough 
to the queen herſelf, who yet did not love to be con- 
trolled by her ſubjects, His eagerneſs about this time 
to diſpute herfavour with Sir Charles Blunt, afterwards 
lord Montjoy and carl of Devonſhire, coſt him ſome 
blood; for Sir Charles, thinking h:mſclr affronted by 
the carl, challenged him, and after a ſhort diſpute, 
wounded him in the kace, . The queen, fo far from 
being diſpleaſed with it, is ſaid to have ſworn a good 
round oath, that it was fit ſomebody ſhould take him 
down, otherwile there would be noruling him. How- 
ever, ſh: reconciled the rivals; who, to tier honour, 
continued good friends as long as they lived. 

Thepgallant Eiſex, however, was not ſo entirely cap- 
tivatcd with his tituation, as to become inſenſible to the 
allurements of military glory. 
Norris and Sir Francis Drake having failed on an ex- 
pedition againſt Spain, our young favourite, without 
the permiſſion or knowledge of his royal miſtreſs, fol- 
lowed the fleet ; which he joined as they were failing 
towards Liſbon, and acted with great reſolution in the 
repulſe of the Spaniſh garriſon of that city. The queen 
wrote him a very ſevere letter on the occaſion ; but ſhe 
was, after his return, ſoon appeaſed. Yet it was not 
long before he again incurred her diſpleaſure, by mar- 
rying the widow of Sir Philip Sidney. In 1591, he 
was {cut to France with the command of 3000 men 
to the aſſiſtance of Henry IV. In 1596, he was joined 


with the lord high admiral Howard in the command 


of the famous expedition againſt Cadiz, the ſucceſs of 
which is univerſally known. In 1597, he was ap- 
pointed maſter of the ordnance ; and the ſame year 
commanded another expedition againſt Spain, called 
the land voyage, the particulars of which are alſo well 
known. | 


Soon after his return, he was created carl marſhal of 


England; and on the death of the great lord Burleigh, 
in 1593, elected chancellor of the univerlity of Cam- 
bridge. This is reckoned one of the laſt inſtances of 
this yreat man's felicity, who was now advanced too 
high to fit at eaſe; and thoſe who longed for his ho- 
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nours and employments, very cloſely applied them- Devereux- 
ſclycs io bring about his fall. The firſt great ſhock he 


In 1589, Sir John 


D E 


received, in regard to the queen's favour, aroſe from a 
warm diſpute between her majeſty and himſclf, about 
the choice of ſome fit and able perſons to ſuperintend 
the attairs of Irelnd. The aftair is related by Cam- 
den; Who tells us, that nobody was preſent but the 
lord admiral, Sir Robert Cecil fecretary, and Winde- 
bank clerk of the ſeal, The queen looked upon Sir 
Willizm Knotls, uncle to Effex, as the moſt proper 
perion for that charge: Liiex contended, that Sir 
George Carew wes a much fitter man for it. When 
the queen could not be perſuaded to approve his choice, 
he ſo far forgot himſelf aud his duty, as to turn his 
back upon her in a contemptuous mauner: which in- 
ſulencc her majeſty not being able io bear, gave him a 
box on the ear, and bid him go and be hanged, Eficx, 
like a blockhead, put his hand to his ſword, and ſwore 
revenge, Where was his gallantry on this occation ? 


Could a ſtroke ſrom an angry woman tinge the honour 


of a gallait ſoldier ? This violent ſtorm, however, ſoon 
ſublided: and they were again reconciJed, at leaſt ap- 
parently. | he | 
The total reduction of Ireland being brought upon 
the tapis ſoon after, the carl was pitched upon as the 
only man from whom it could be expected, This was 
an art ful contrivance of his encmics, who hoped by this 
means to ruin him; nor were their expectations diſ- 
appointed. He declined this fatal preferment as lon 
as he could: but, perceiving that he ſhould have no 
quiet at home, he accepted it; and his commiſſion for 
lord licutenant paſſed the great ſeal on the 12th of 
March 1598. His enemies now began to inſinuate, 
that he had ſought this command, for the ſake of 
greater things which he then was meditating ; bat 
there is a letter of his to the queen, preſerved in the 


Harleian collections, which ſhows, that he was ſo far 


from entering upon it With alacrity, that he looked 
upon it rather as a baniſhment, and a place aſſigned him 
for a retreat from his ſovercign's diſpleaſure, than a 
potent poverment beſtowed upon him by her fayour. 
& To the Queen, From a mind delighting in ſorrow ; 
« from ſpirits waſted with paſſion ; from a hearttorn in 
ec pieces with care, grief, and travail; from a man that 
% hateth himſelf, and all things elſe that Keep him alive; 
«© what ſervice can your Majeity expect, ſince any ſer- 
vice paſt deſerves no more than bauiſhment and pro- 
« ſcription to the curſcdeſt of all iſlands ? It is your 
rebels pride and ſucceſſion muſt give me leave to ran- 
« ſom myſelf out of this hateful priſon, out of my 
loathed body; which, if it happen ſo, your majeſty 
* ſhall have no cauſe tomillikethe ſaſhion of my death, 
c {ince the courſe of my life could never plcalc you. 

„% Happy he could finiſh forth his fate, 

* In ſome unhaunted deſert moſt obſcure 

„ From all ſociety, from love and hate 


« Of worldly folk; then ſhould he ſleep ſecure, 


« Then wake again, and yield God ever praiſe, 
« Content with hips, and hawes, and brambleberry ; 
ln contemplation paſling out his days, 
« And change of holy thoughts to make him merry. 
© Who, when he dies his tomb may be a buſh 
© Where harmleſs robin dwells with gentle thruſh, 


« Your Majeſty's exiled ſervant, 


« ROBERT ESSEX.” 
The 


Devereux, The carl met with nothing in Ireland but 
—— — ceſs and croſſes: in the midſt of which, an army was 


DEV 
ill ſuc- 


ſaddenly raiſed in England, under the command of the 
carl of Nottingham; nobody well knowing why, but 
in reality from the ſuggeſtions of the earl's enemies to 
the queen, that he rather meditated an invaſion on his 
native country, than the reduction of the Irith rebels. 
This and other conliderations made him reſolve to quit 
his poſt, and come over to England : which he ac- 
cordingly did without leave. He burſt into her ma- 


jeſty's bed-chamber as ſhe was riſing, and ſhe received 
him with a mixture of tenderneſs and ſeverity: but he, 
ſoon after, thought fit to deprive him of all his em- 


ployments, except that of maſter of the horſe, He was 
committed to the cuſtody of the lord-keeper, with 
whom he continued {ix months. No ſooner had he re- 
gained his liberty, than he was guilty of many extra- 
vagancies ; to which he was inſtigated by knaves and 
fools, but perhaps more powerfully by his own paſſions. 
He firſt determined to obtain an audience of the queen 
by force. He refuſed to attend the council when ſum- 
moned. When the queen ſent the lord-keeper, the 
lord chief-juſtice, and two others, to know his grievan- 
ces, he confined them; and then marched with his 
friends into the city, in expectation that the people 
would rife in his favour ; but in that he was diſap- 
pointed, He was at laſt beſieged, and taken in his 
houſe in Efſex-{treet; committed to the tower; tlied 
by his peers, condemned, and executed. Thus did 
this brave man, this favourite of his queen, this idol of 
the people, fall a ſacrifice to his want of that diſſimu- 
lation, that cunning, that court-policy, by which his 
enemies were enabled to effect his ruin. He was a po- 
lite ſcholar, and a generous friend to literature. 

To theſe who have not taken the trouble to conſult 
and compare the ſeveral authors who have related the 
ſtory of this unfortunate carl, it muſt appear wonder- 
ful, if, as hath been ſuggeſted, he was really beloved 
by queen Elizabeth, that ſhe could conſent to his exe- 
cution, Now that ſhe had conceived a tender paſſion 
for him, is proved beyond a doubt by Mr Walpole in 
his very entertaining and inſtructive Cata/ogue of Noble 
Authors. “, I am aware (ſays that author) that it is 
become a mode to treat the queen's paſſion for him as 
a romance. Voltaire laughs at it; and obſerves, that 
when her ſtruggle about him muſt have been the great- 
eſt (the time of his death), ſhe was ſixty-cight.—Had 
he been ſixty-eight, it is probable ſhe would xt have 
been in love with him.“ Whenever Eſſex acted a fit 
of ſickneſs, not a day paſſed without the queen's ſend- 
ing often to ſee him; and once went ſo far as to fit 


long by him, and order his broths aud things. It is re- 


corded by a diligent obſerver of that court, that in one 
of his ſick moods, he took the liberty of going up to 
the queen in his night-gown. In the height of theſe 
fretſal fooleries, there was a maſk at Black Fryars 
on the marriage of lord Herbert and Mrs Ruile], 
Eight lady-maſkers choſe eight more to dance the 
meaſares., Mrs Fitton, who led them, went to the 
queen, and wooed her to dance, Her majeſty aſked 
what ſhe was! Afedion, ſhe ſail, Affection ſaid the 


queen; Afettion is falſe. Were not theſe the murmurs 


of a heart ill at eaſe? Yet her majeſty roſe, and dan- 
ced. She was then ſixty-eight. Sure it was as natu- 
ral for her to be in love.” | 


— 
. 
Mr Walpole farther obſerves, that her court and co- Devereux, 
temporaries had an uniform opinion of her paſſion for ——wv— 


1ſentment ?. | 


DEV 


Ellex, and quotes (ſeveral inilances from a letter Writ- 
ten by Sir Francis Bacon to the carl; in which, among 
other things, he adviſes him to conſult her taſte in his 
very apparcl and geſtures, and to give way to any other 
inclination ſhe may have. Sir Francis adviſcd ihe queen 
herſelf, knowing her inclination, to keep the earl about 
her for /ociety, What Henry IV. of France thought 
of the queen's affection for flex, is evident from what 
he ſaid to her ambaſſador.—“ Qre /a majeſie ne laiſſes 
roit jamais ſon couſin d Eſſex efleigner de ſon cotillou.— 
After his confinement, on hearing he was ill, ſhe ſent 
him word, with tears in her eyes, that if ſhe might 
with her honour, ſhe would vitit him. 1 
« If (ſays Mr Walpole) theſe inſtances are proble- 
matic, are the following ſo? In one of the curious 
letters of Rowland White, he ſays, the queen hath of 
late uſedthe fair Mrs Bridges with words and blows of 
anger. In a ſubequent leiter, he ſays, the earl is again 
fallen in love with his faireſt B. It cauuot chooſe but come 
to the queen's ear, and then he is undone.” - AEſſex him- 
ſelf ſays, that her fond parting with him when he ſet 
out for Ircland, pierced his very ſoul, | | 
Probably the reader has now very little doubt as to 
queen Elizabeth's attection for the unfortunate Eilex ; 
but, in proportion to our belief of the exiſtence of this 
affection, her motives for conſenting to his execution 
become more inexplicable. Queen Elizabeth had a 
very high opinion of her beauty and perſonal attrac- 
tions, and probably expected more entire adoration 
than the earl's paſſion ſor variety would ſuffer him to 
pay. Towards the latter end of her life, ſhe was cer- 
tainly an object of diſguſt. He had too much hone ſt 
ſimplicity in his nature, to feign a paſſion which he did 
not feel. She fooliſhly gave credit to the ſtorics of his 
ambitious projects incompatible with her ſafety ; and 
was informed that he had once inadvertently ſaid, that 
ſhe grew old and cankered, and that her mind was become 
as crooked as her carcaſe, If this be true, where is the 
woman that would not ſacrifice ſuch a lover to her re- 


It is ſaid, however, that, concerning his execution, 


her majeſty was irreſolate to the laſt, and ſent orders to 


countermand it; but, conſidering his obſtinacy in re- 
ſuling to aſk her pardon, afterwards directed that he 
ſhould dic. It is reported, that the quecn, in the height 
of her paſſion for the carl of Eſſex, had given him a 
ring, ordering him to keep it, and that whatever crime 
he ſhould commit, ſhe would pardon him when he 
ſhould return that pledge. Theearl, vpon his con- 
demnation, applied to admiral Howard's lady, his re- 
lation, defiring her, by a perſon whom ſhe could truſt, 
to return it into the queen's own hands; but her huſ- 
band, who was one of the earl's greateſt enemies, and 
to whom ſhe had imprudently told the circumſtance, 
would not ſuffer her to acquit herſelf of the commiſſion ; 
ſo that the queen conſented to the carl's death, being 
ſall of indignation againſt ſo proud and haughty a ſpi- 
rit, who choſe rather to dic than implore her mercy. 
Some time aſter, the admiral's lady fell tick, and being 
near her death, ſhe ſent word to the queen that ſhe had 
ſomething of great conſequence to communicate before 
ſhe dicd. The queen came to her bedſide, and having 
ordered all her aticndants to withdraw, the lady re- 

1 F 2 turned, 


DEV 


Device lurned, but loo late, the ring, deſiring to be excuſed 


Deve. 
— —— 


that ſhe did not return it ſooncr: on which, it is ſaid, 


the queen immediately retired, overwhelmed with 
nes | 

The carl of Eſflcx died in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age; leaving by his lady oue ſon and two daugh- 
ters, 

DEVICE, among painters, Sce DEVISE, 

DEVIL (Diabolus), an evil angel, one of thoſe ce- 
leſtial ſpirits calt down from heaven for pretending to 
equal bimfelf with God. The Ethiopians paint the 


devil white, to be cven with the Europeans who paint 


him black. 

There is no mention of the word devil in the Old 
Teſtament, but ouly of the word Satan and Belial ; nor 
do e meet with it in any heathen authors, in the ſenſe 
it is taken among Chriſtians, that is, as a creature re- 
volted from God, Their theology went no farther 
than to evil genii or dæmons. 


Some of the American idolaters have a notion of 


two collateral independent beings, one of whom is 


good, and the other evil; which laſt they imagine has 


the direction and ſuperintendance of this earth, for 


which reaſon they chiefly worſhip him; whence thoſe. 


that give us an account of the religion of theſe . 
give out, with ſome impropricty, that they wor 
the devil. The Chaldcans, in like manner, believed 
both a good principle and an evil one ; which laſt they 
imagined was an enemy to mankind. 

Iſaiah, ſpeaking, according to ſome commentators, 
of the fall of the devil, calls him Lucifer, from his 
former elevation and (tate of glor /: but others explain 
this paſſage of Ifaiah in reference to the king of Ba- 
bylon, who had been precipitated from this throne and 
glory. The Arabians call Lucifer, Ellis: which ſome 
think is only a diminutive or corruption of the word 
Diabolus. | | 

Dil on the Neck, a tormenting engine made of 
iron, ſtraitening and wincing tie neck of a man, with 
his legs together, in a horrible manner; ſo that the 
more heſtirreth in it, the ſtraiter it preſſethhim; for- 


merly in uſe among the perſccuting papiſts. 


DEVINCTION (Devin@io), in antiquity, was uſed 
to ſiguiſy a love-charm or incantation to gain the af- 
tection a perſon beloved. 

It was done by tying knots; and is thus deſcribed 
by Virgil in his eighth Ecloguc: | 
Nets tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores : - 
Nele, Amarylli modo; et Veneris, dic, vincula necto. 

DEVISE, or Device, in heraldry, painting, and 
ſculpture, any emblem uſed to repreſent a certain fa- 
mily, perſon, action, or quality ; witha ſuitable motto, 
applied in a figurative ſenſe, Sce Morro. 


"The eſſence of a device conſiſts in a metaphorical ſi- 


militude between the things repreſenting and repre- 
ſented: thus, a young nobleman, of great courage and 
ambition, is ſaid to have borne for his deviſe, in a late 
carouſalat the court of France, a rocket mounted in 
the air, with this motto in Italian, „ poco duri purche 
minalzi ;”” expreſſing, that he preferred a ſhort life, 
provided he might thereby attain to glory and emi— 
nence. | N 


The Italians have reduced the making of deviſes in— 


to an art, ſome of the principal laws of which aretheſe. 


[ 780 } 


wW. 


| herring and pilchard fiſheries, 


members to pariiament, and gives title of Duke to the 


DEV 


1. That there be nothing extravagant or monſtrous in Deviſe 


the figures. 2. That figures be never joined which 


ting ſome whimſical unions eſtabliſhed in ancient tables, 
Which cuſtom has authoriſed, 3. That the human 
body be never uſed. 4. The fewer figures the better. 
5. The motto ſhould be every way ſuitable. 

DEv1sE, in law, the act whereby a perſon bequeaths 
his lands or tenements to another by his laſt will or te- 
ſtament. | 

DEUNX, in Roman antiquity, 11 ounces, or 45 of 
the LIERA. | | 

DEVOLVED, ſomething acquired by right of de- 
volution. Such a right is devolved to the crown: 
_-_ an eſtate deyolved on M—— by the Ccath of 

The word is alſo uſed for a riglit, acquired by a ſu- 
perior, of conferring a bencſicc, when the inferior and 
ordinary collator has neglected to confer, or has con- 
ferred it on an anqualified perſon, | 


If a patron neglects to preſent to a benefice in ſix 
months, the preſentation lapſes or devolves upon the 
biſhop, from thence to the primate, and from thence 


to the king. : 
DEVOLUTION, in law, a right acquired by ſuc- 
ceſſion from one to another. | | 
DEVONSHEERING, a term uſed by the farmers 
to expreſs the burning of laud by way of manure : the 


method is to cut off the turf about tour inches thick, 


and burn it in hcaps, and then ſpread the aſhes vpon 
the land, The name is probably derived ſrom its having 
been earlieſt practiſcd in Devonſhire, 


DEVONSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 


on the ſouth by the Kngliſh channel, on the north by 
the Briſtol channel, on the caſt by Somerſetſhire, and 
on the weſt by Cornwall. 
and 66 broad, The foil is various; in the weſtern 
parts of the country it is coarſe and mooriſh, bad for 
ſheep, but proper for black cattle. In the northern 


parts, the dry foil and downs are well adapted to ſheep, 


with numerous flocks of which they are well covered. 
Tolerable crops of corn are alſo produced there when 
the land is well manured. The foil of the reſt of the 
country is rich and fertile both in corn and paſture, 
yielding alſo in ſome places plenty of marle for ma- 
nuring it, In other places they pare off and burn the 
ſurface, making 
Campbell ſtyles it a rich and pleaſant country; as in 
different parts it abounds with all forts of grain, pro- 
duces abundance of fruit, has mines of lead, iron, and 
illver, in which it formerly cxcecded Cornwall, though 
now It is greatly. inferior, On the coaſt alſo they have 
Devonſhire ſends two 


noble family of Cavendiſh. 

DEVOTION, DE vorlo, a ſincere ardent worſhip 
of the Deity. | | 

Devotion, as defined by Jurieu, is a foftening and 
yielding of the heart, with an internal conſolation, 
which the ſouls of believers feel in the practice or ex- 
erciſe of piety. By devotion is alſo underſtood certain 
religious practices, Which a perſon makes it a rule to 
diſcharge regularly; and with reaſon, if the exactitude 
be founded on ſolid piety, otherwiſe it is vanity or ſu- 
perſtition, 


It is about 69 miles long 


uſe of the aſhes as a manure. Dr 


have no relation or affinity with one auother ; excep- Devotion. 
— 


DE V 


to God and to the 
world, Trevoux. | | | 


The character of devotion has frequently ſuffered 
from the forbidding air which has been thrown over it, 
by the narrownels of bigotry on one hand, or the 


gloom of ſuperſtition on the other, When freer and 


more cheerful minds have not had occaſion to ſee it 
accompanied with thoſe feelings of delight and bene- 
volence which naturally attend it, they are apt to be 
prejudiced againſt piety at large, by miſtaking this un- 
gracious appearance for its genuine form, Nor has 
the rant of vulgar enthuſiaſts contributed a little to 
beget or ſtrengthen tie ſame averſion, in perſons of a 
cool and ſpeculative temper; who have happened to 
meet with ſuch images and phraſes among religioniſts 
of a certain ſtrain, as ill ſuit the rational, pure, and 
ſpiritual nature of true deyotion, It may likewiſe be 
remarked on the other ſide, that people of taſte and 
ſenſibility have not ſeldom been diſgulted with the in- 
ſipid ſtyle too often employed on ſuch ſubjects, by 
thoſe who poſſeſs neither, or who purpoſely avoid every 
thing of that kind, from an aim at ſimplicity miſun- 
deritood, or perhaps from a fear of being thought too 


warm, in an age of faſtionable indifference and falſe 


refinements | 
Wherever the vital and unadulterated ſpirit of Chri- 
ſtian devotion prevaile, its immediate object will be to 
pleaſe Him whom we were made to pleaſe, by adoring 
his perfections; by admiring his werks and ways ; by 
entertaining with reverence and complacence the va— 
rious intimations of his pleaſure, cſpecially thoſe con- 
tained in holy writ; by acknowledging our abſo- 
late dependence, and infinite obligations; by confeſ- 


ſing and lamenting the diſorders of cur nature, and 


the tranſgreſſions of our lives; by imploring his grace 
and mercy through Jeſus Chriſt ; by interceding for 
our brethren of mankind ; by preying for the propa- 
gation and cmbelliſhment of truth, rightcouſnels, and 
peace on <erth ; in fine, by longing for a more entire 


conformity to the will of God, and breathing after the 


everlaſting; enjoyment of his friendſhip. The effects 
of ſuch a ſvirit habitually cheriſhed, and feelingly ex- 
preſſed before him, with conceptions more or leſs en- 
larged and elcvated, in language more leſs empha- 
tical and accurate, ſententious or diifuſe, muſt ſurely 
be important and happy. Among theſe effects may 
be reckoned, 2 profound humility in the ſight of God, 
a high veneration for his preſence and attributes, an 
ardent zeal for his worſhip and honour, an affectionate 
faith in the Saviour of the world, a conſtant imitation 
of his divine example, a diftutiye charity for men of all 
denominations, a generous and unwearied ſelf-denial 
for the ſake of virtue and ſociety, a total reſignation to 
Providence, an increaſing eſteem for the poſpel, with 
clearcr and firmer hopes of that immortal life which 
it has brought to light. | 


DEvoTtion, among the Romans, was a kind of ſa- 
crifice or ceremony, whereby they conſecrated them- 
ſelves to the ſervice of ſome perſon. The ancients had 
a notion, that the life of one might be ranſomed by 
tice death of another; whence thoſe devotions became 
frequent for the lives of the emperors, Devotion to 
any particular perion was unknown among the Ro- 
mans till the time of Auguſtus. The very day after 


C764 1] 
Devotion. perſtition. That devotion is vain and trifling, which 
——— would accommodate itſelf both 


D E U 


the title of Auguſtus had been conferred upon Oda. Deuteroee- 
vius, Pacuvius, a tribune of the people, publicly de- nonical, 
clarcd, that he would devote himſelf to Auguſtus, and Peuterono 


obey him at the expence of his life (as was the practice 
among barbarous nations), if he was commanded, His 
cxample was immediately followed by all the reſt ; till 
at length it became an eſtablimed cuſtom never to go 
to ſalute the emperor, without declaring that they 
were devoted to him. Before this, the practice of the 
Romans was that of devoting themſelves to their coun- 
try. See DECIUS. | | | 


DEU TEROCANONICAL, in the ſchool theo- 


my. 
— 


logy, an appellation given to certain books of holy | 


{cripture, which were added to the canon after the 
reſt ; either by reaſon they were not wrote till after 
the compilation of the canon, or by reaſon of ſome 


diſpute as to their canonicity. The word is Greek, 
being compounded of dwrepos ſecond, and C Vit og CaNQe 


The Jews, it is certain, acknowledged ſeveral books 


in their canon, which were put there later than the 
reſt, They ſay, that under Eſdras, a great aſſembly 


of their doctors, which they call by way of eminence 


the great ſynagogue, made the collection of the ſacred. 
books which we now have in the Hebrew Old Teſta» 


And they agree that they put books therein 


ment. 
which had not been ſo before the Baby loniſh captivi- 


ty; ſuch are thoſe of Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, &c. 
and thoſe of Eſdras and Nehemiah. . 


And the Romiſh church has ſince added others to 
the canon, that were not, nor could not be, in the ca- 
non of the Jews; by reaſon ſome of them were not 
compoſed till after. Such is the book of Eccle ſiaſti- 


cus; With ſeveral of the apocriphal books, as the Mac- 


cahees, Wiſdom, &%c. Others were added it1l] later, 
by rcalon their canonicity had not been yet examined 
and till ſuch examen and judgment they might be ſet 
aſide at pleaſure.— But ſince thet church has pronouns 


ced as to the canonicity of theſe books, there is no 
more room now for her members to doubt of them, 


than there was for the Jews to doubt of thoſe of the 
canon of Eſdras. Aud the deuterocanonical books are 
with them as canonical as the proto-canonical ; the 
only difterence between them conſiſting in this, that the 


canonicity of the one was rot generally known, cxa- 


mined, and ſgitled, fo ſoon as that of the others. 


The demterccenonical books in the modern canon, 


are the book of Eſtker, either the whole, or at leaſt 
the ſeven laſt chapters thereof; the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews ; that of James; and that of Jude; the ſe- 


cond of St Peter; the ſecond and third ct St John; and 


the Pcvelation. 
arc, in Daniel, the Hymn of the three children; the 
prayer of Azariah ; the hiſtories of Suſannah, of Bel 
and the Dragon; the laſt chapter of St Mark; the 
bloody ſweat, and the appearance of the angel, related 


The denterocancnical parts of books, 


in St Luke, chap, xxii; and the hiſtory of the adulie- 


rous woman in St John, chap. vili. 


DEUT&SRONOMY, one of the ſacred books ot 


the Old Teſtament; being the laſt of thoſe written by 
Moſes: (Sec PENTATEUCH). 


compounded of Jeureper ſecond and voprs law. 
Deuteronomy was Written the goth year aſter the 
delivery from Egypt, in the country of the Moabites 
beyond Jordan ; Moſes being then in the ng 24x 
| 0 


The word is Greek, 


Deut ro- 
potmi 


Dew. 


DEW 
of his age. It contains, in Hebrew, 11 paraches, 
though only 10 in the edition of the rains at Venice; 
XX chapters, and 955 verics, In the Greek, Latin, 
and other verſions, it contains XXXILV chapters. 
Ihe laſt is not of Moſes, Some ſay it was added by 
Joſhua immediately after Moles's death; which is the 
moſt probable opinion. Others will have it added by 
Efdras. | | | 

DEUTEZROPOTMI, in Grecian antiquity, a de- 


ſignation given to ſuch of the Athenians as had been 


thought dead, and, after the celebration of the fu- 
neral rites, unexpectedly recovered. It was unlaw- 
ful for the dentcropotmi to enter into the temple of 
the Eumenides, or to be admitted to the holy rites, 
till after they were purified, by being let through the 


lap of a woman's gon, that they might ſcem to be 


new born, 

DEUTEROSIS, the Greek name by which the 
Jews called their Miſchnah, or ſecond law, Sce Misch- 
NAN 

DEW, a denſe, moiſt vapour, found on the earth 


in ſpring and ſummer mornings, in form of a miſſing 


rain, being collected there chictly while the ſun is be- 
low the horizon, 


It hath been diſputed whether the dew is formed 


from the vapours a/cending from the earth during the 


ſo on, till all the pieces were wetted tothe top. 


night-time, or from the deſceut of ſuch as have been 
already raiſed through the day, The moſt remarkable 
experiments adduced in favour of the firſt hypotheſis 
arc thoſe of Mr Dufay of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, He ſuppoſed, that if the dew 
aſcended, it muſt wet a body placed low down ſooner 


than one placed in a higher ſituation : and, if a num- 


ber of bodies were placed in this manner, the lower- 
; L 


moſt would be wetted firſt; and the reſt in like manner, 


gradually up to the top. 

To determine this, he placed two ladders againſt 
one another, meeting at their tops, ſpreading wide 
aſunder at the bottom, and fo tall as to reach 32 feet 
high, "To the ſeveral ſteps of theſe he faſtened large 


ſquares of glaſs like the panes of windows, placing 


them in ſuch a manner that they ſhould not overſhade 
one another. On the trial it appeared exactly as Mr 
Dufay had apprehended. The lower ſurface of the 
loweſt piece of glaſs was firſt wetted then the upper, 
then the lower ſurface of the pane next above it; and 


it appeared plain to him, that the dew conliſted of the 
vapours aſcending from the earth during the night- 


time; which, being condenſed by the coldneſs of the 
at moſphere, are prevented from being ditſipated as in 


the day-time by the ſun's heat, 


He afterwards tried 
a{imilar experiment with pieces of cloth inſtead of panes 
of glaſs, and the refult was quite conformable to his 
expectations. He weighed all the pieces of cloth next 
morning, in order to know what quantity of water cach 
had imbibed, and found thoſe that had been placed 
lowermoſt conſiderably heavier than ſuch as had been 
placed at the top; tho” he owns that this experiment 
did not ſucceed ſo perfectly as the former. 

M. Muſchenbrock, who embraced the contrary opi- 
nion, thought he had invalidated all Mr Dufay's proofs, 
by repeating his experiments, with the ſame ſucceſs 
on a plane covered with ſheet-lead, But to this Mr 
Diiſay replied, that there was no occaſion for ſuppo- 
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ſing the vapour to riſe through the lead, nor from that Dew. 
very ſpot ; but that as it aroſc from the adjoining —wv—— 


atmoſphere. 


conſequently moſt diſpoſed to part with its vapour, 
is alſo certain, that part of the water contained in the 


Hence 


DEW. 


open ground, the continual fluctuation of the air could 
not but ſpread it abroad and carry it thither in its 
aſcent. 

But though this experiment of M. Muſchenbroek's 
is not ſuficient to overthrow thoſe of Mr Dufay, it 
muſt {till remain dubious whether the dew riſes or falls. 
One thing which ſeems to fayour the hypotheſis of its 
deſcent is, that in cloudy weather there is little or no 
dew to be obſerved, From this M. de Luc brings an 
argument in favour of the hypotheſis juſt now mention- 


cd. He accounts for it in the following manner. Pit. Trarf. 
When there were no clouds in the air, the hcat of the vol. Ixiii. 
infcrior air and that which riſes from the earth diſſi- Part 2. 


pates itſelf into the ſuperior regions; and then the va- 
pours which are diſperſed throughout the air, condenſe, 
aud fall down in dew: But, when the clouds continue, 
they ſeparate the inferior from the ſuperior part of the 
atmoſpacre, and thus prevent the diſſipation of the 
heat, by which means the vapeurs remain ſuſpended, 
When the {ky grows cloudy, ſome hours after ſun-ſet, 
although the heat has been ſenſibly diminiſhed, it is 
again increaſed; becauſe, continuing to riſe out of the 
carth, it is accumulated in the inferior air. But nei- 
ther can this be reckoned a politive proof of the deſcent 
of the dew ; ſince we may as well ſuppoſe the heat of 
the atmoſphere to be great enough to diſſipate it in its 
aſcent, as to keep it ſuſpended after its aſcent through 
the day. To 

On the other hand, its being found in greater quanti- 


tics on bodies placed low down than on ſuch as are high 


up, is no proof of the aſcent of the dew.; becauſe the 
ſame thing is obſerved of rain. A body placed low 
down receives more rain than one placed in an elevated 
ſituation ; and yet the rain certainly deſcends from the 
The reaſon why the dew appears firſt on 
the lower parts of bodies may be, that, in the evening, 
the lower part of the atmoſphere is firſt cooled, and 
It 


air may be condenſed at any time on the ſides of a 
glaſs, by means of cold, ſo as to run down its ſides in 
{mall drops like dew. It ſcems, therefore, that this 
ſubj ect is not ſufficiently determined by ſuch experi- 
ments as have yet been made; nor indeed does it ap- 
pear caſy to make ſuch experiments as ſhall be perfect- 
ly decilive on the matter, 7, 

Several ſubſtances, expoſed to the ſame dew, receive 
and charge themſelves with it in a very different man- 
ner; ſome more, others leſs, and fone even not at all. 
The drops ſeem to make a ſort of choice of what bo- 
dies they ſhall affix themſelves to: glaſs and cryſtals 
are thoſc to which they adhere in the moſt ready man- 
ner, and in the largeſt quantity; but metals of all kinds 
never receive them at all, nor do the drops ever adhere 
to them. The reaſon of this is probably becauſe me- 
tals promote evaporation more than glaſs docs. Thus, 
if a piece of metal and a piece of glaſs are both made 
equally moiſt, the former will be found to dry in much 
leſs time than the latter. Hence it would ſeem, that 
there is between metals and water ſome kind of re- 
pulſion: and this may be ſufficient to keep off the very 
ſmall quantity that falls in dew; for whatever tends 
to make water eyaporate after it is actually in —_—_ 

| Wit 


middle. 


if expoſed alone. 


D E W r 
with any ſubſtance, alſo tends to Keep the water from 
ever coming into contact with it, Ou this ſubject ſe- 
ve ral curious particulars are mentioned by Dr Perci— 
val, relative to the attraction and repultion between 
dew and glaſs or mctalline veſſels. The experiments 
were made by M. du Fay, who, in order to determine 
with certainty whether the difference between vitrified 
ſubſtances and metals was the ſame in all caſes, ſct a 
china ſaucer in the middle of a filver plate, aud ou one 
ſide, adjoining 10 it, Was placed a china plate, with 
a lilyer diſh very much reſembling the faucer in the 
In this experiment the china fauger was co- 
vered with dew, but the plate, though extending four 
inches round it, was not moiſtened iu the lealt. The 


china plate alſo had become quit moiſt, while the filver 


vellel in the middle had not received the {ſmalleſt drop. 
M. du Fay next endeavoured to alcertain whether a 
china ſaucer ſet upon a plate of metal, asalready deſcri- 
bed, did not receive more dew than it would have done 
To accomplith this deſign, he took 
two watch cryſtals of equal dimenſions, and placed the 
one upon a plate of ſilver, the other upon a plate of 


china, each with its concave uppermoſt. That which 


was upon the ſilver plate he ſurroanded with a ferrel 
of the ſame metal, well politned, that no watery par- 
ticles might attach themſelves to the convex ſurfacc of 
the glaſs. In this fituation he expoſed the cryſtals 
for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, and always found five or 
ſix times more dew in that which was on the china plate 
than on the other placed on the ſilver, The repulſion 
between the dew and ſilver is further confirmed by the 


following experiment of M. du Fay, with regard to the 
cryſtal on the ſilver plate. He informs us, that the ſmall 


quantity of dew on the inſide near the centre, was in 
minute drops; and that round the border there was a 
ſpace of five or ſix lines perfectly dry ; towards which 
the drops regularly decreaſed in magnitude, as if the 
ſilver ferrel had driven away the dew from that part of 
the glaſs which was contiguous to it, Theſe experi- 
ments were repeated thirty times with invariable ſuc- 
cels. M. du Fay's experiments have received a re- 


markable confirmation from ſome lately made by Dr 
Watſon, now biſhop of Landaff, with a view to de- 


termine the quantity of vapour that aſcends from a 
given ſurface of earth, © By means of a little bees- 
wax (ſays he), I faſtened a half crown very near, but 
not quite contiguous, to the ſide of the glaſs ; and, 
ſetting the glaſs with its mouth downward on the 
graſs, it preſently became covered with vapour, except 
that part of it which was next the half-crown. Not only 
the half-crown itſelf was free from vapour, but it had 
hindered any from ſettling on the glaſs which was near 
it; for there was a little ring of glaſs ſurrounding the 
half-crown, to the diſtance of a quarter of an inch, 
which was quite dry, as well as that part of the {plats 
which was immediately under the half- crown; it ſeemed 
as if the ſilver had repelled the water to that diſtance, 


A large red wafer had the ſame effect as the half- 


crown; it was neither wetted it{clf, nor was the ring 
of plaſs contignous to it wetted, A circle of white 
paper produced the ſame effect, ſo did ſeveral other 
ſubſtances, which it would be too tedious to enume- 
rate.” | | 

SUBSTANCES of a very different kind from the uſual 
dew are ſaid to have ſometimes fallen from the at- 
moſpherc. In the Phil. Tranſ. we are told, that in 
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the year 1695 there fell in Ireland, in the provinces of 
Leinſter and Muuſter, for a conliderable part of the 
winter and ſpring, a fatty ſubſtance reſembling butter, 
inſtcad of the common dew, It was of a clammy tex- 
ture, and dark yellow colour ; and was, from its great 
reſemblance, generally called deu. butter by the country 
people. It always tell in the night, and chiefly in the 
mooriſh low grounds; and was found hanging on the 
tops of the grafts, and on the thatch of the houſes of 
the poor people, It was ſeldom oblerved to fall twice 
in the ſame place; and uſually, wherever it fell, it lay 
a fortnight upon the ground beſore it changed colour; 
but after that it gradually dried up, and became black. 
The cattle fed in the fields where it lay as well as in 
others, and received no harm by it, It fell iu pieces 


of the bigneſs of one*s finger- end; but they were diſ- 


ſpericd ſcatteringiy about, aud it had an offenſive 
{inell like a church-yard, There were in the ſame 
places very ſtinking tops during the winter, and ſome 
people ſyppolcd this no other than a ſcdiment from the 
top. It would not keep very long, but never bred worms, 


May-Dm whitens linen and wax; the dew of au- 


tumn is converted into a White froſt, Out of dew pu- 


trificd by the ſun, ariſe divers inſects, which change a- 
pace from one ſpecies into another: what remains is 


converted into a fine white ſalt, with angles like thoſe 
of ſalt-petre, after a number of evaporations, calcina- 
tions, and fixations, | 

There is a ſpirit drawn from May-dew, which has 
wonderful virtues attributed to it. 
lecting and preparing it, is preſcribed by Hanneman, 
phyſician at Kiel, 
nen cloths; cx poſed to the ſun in cloſe vials; then di- 
ſtilled, and the ſpirit thrown upon the caput mortuum; 


this is to be repeated till the earth unite with the ſpi- 


rit, and become liquid; which happens about the ſe- 
venth or eighth cohobation or diſtillation, By ſuch 
means you gain a very red, odoriferous ſpirit. Stol- 
terfoht, a phyſician of Lubec, thinks May-dew may 
be gathered in glaſe-plates, eſpecially in (till weather, 
and before ſun-riſe, And Etmuller is of the ſame ſen- 
timent. It might likewiſe be collected with a glaſs 
fannel, expoſed to the air, having a crooked neck to 
bring the dew into a vial in a chamber. See Phil. 
Tranſ. no 3, Hoffman, and others. 
ly from the preparation of this dew, that the brothers 
of the Roſy-Crols took their denomination. See Ro- 
SICRUCIANS. 

Dit, Born, in country affairs, a diſtemper in cattle, 
being a ſwelling in the body, as much as the ſkin can 


It is to be gathered in clean li- 


It is appare nt- 


May- Dew 


| 
De Wit. 
— — 


The method of col- 


hold, ſo that ſome beaſts are in danger of burſting. 


This diſtemper proceeds from the greedineſs of a beaſt 
to feed, when put into a rank paſture ; but commonly 
when the graſs is full of water, 
ſhould be ſtirred up and down, and made to purge well: 
but the proper cure is bleeding in the tail; then take 


a grated nutmeg, with an egg, and breaking the top 


of the ſhell, put out ſo much of the white as you may 
have room to flip the natmeg into the ſhell ; mix them 


together, and then Jer ſheli and all be put down the 


beaſt's throat; that done, walk him up and down, and 


he will ſoon mend. 


Dzu- Vorm. See LUMBRICUS, 


DE WIT (John), the famous penſionary, was born 
in 1625, at Doft , where he proſecuted his ſtudies fo 
diligently, that, at the age of 23, he publiſhed Ele- 

| | | nit ud 


In this caſe the beaſt. 
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De Wit. menta Curvarum Lincarium, one of the deepeſt books in 


— — 


greateſt eſteem and admiration. 


mathematics at that time. Aſter taking his degrees, 
and travelling, he, in 1650, became penſionary of 
Dort, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf very carly in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. He oppoſcd with all his 
power the war between the Englili aud the Dutch; 
and when the event juſtified his predickions, he Was 
unanimouſly choſen penſionar) of Holland, In this 
capacity he labourcd to procure a peace with Crom- 
well; in which pcace a ſecret article was introduced 
by one fide or other, for the excluſion of the houſe of 
Orange. In the war with England after the King'src- 


ſtoration, when it was thought expedient, on Opdam's 


defeat and death, that ſome of their own deputies mould 
command the fleet, he was one of the three put in 
commillion ; and wrote an accurate relation of all that 
happened during the expedition he was engaged in, 
for which, at his return, he received the ſelemn 
thanks of the States-General, In 1667, he ela- 
bliſhed the perpetual edict for aboliſting the office of 


Stadtholder, to fix the liberty of the republic, as it 


was hoped, on a firm balis ; which produced ſcditions 
and tumults, that reſtorcd the office, on pretence that 
the De Wits were enemies to the houſe of Orange, and 
plundered the ſtate, The penſionary begged dilmiſãor. 
trom his poſt; Which was granted, with thanks for 
his faithful ſervices. But the invaſion of the French, 
and the internal diviſions among the Hollanders them— 
ſelyes, ſpread every where terror and confution ; which 


the Orange party heightened to ruin the De Wits, 


Cornelins, the penſionary's brother, was impriſoned 
and condemned to exile; and a report being raiſcd 
that he would be reſcued, the mob armed, and ſur'- 
rounded the priſon here the two brothers then were 
together, dragged them out, barbarouſly murdered them, 
hung the bodies on the gallows, and cut them to pie- 
ces, which many of them even broiled, and ate with 


ſavage fury, Such was the end of one of the greatcit- 


geniuſes of his age: of whom Sir William Temple, 
who was well acquainted with him, writes with the 
He obſcryes, that 
when he was at the head of the government, he dif- 


fered nothing in his manner of living from an ordinary 


citizen. His office, for the firit ten years, brought 


him in little more than 3ool. and in the latter part of 


his life, not above 7ool. per annum. He refuſcd a 
gift of to, cool. from the States-General, becauſz he 
thought it a bad precedent in the government. With 
great reaſon, therefore, Sir William Temple, ſpeak- 
ing of his death, obſerves, © He was a perion that de- 
ſerved another ſate, and a better return from his coun- 
try; after 18 years ſpent in their miniſtry, without 
any care of his entertaiuments or caſc, and little of his 
fortune. A man of unwearied induſtry, inflexible con- 
ſtancy, found, clcar, and deep underſtanding, and un- 
tainted integrity ; ſo that whenever he was blinded, it 
was by the paſſion he had for that which he elteemed 
the good and intereſt of his ſtate. This teſtimony is 
juſtly due to him ſrom all that were well acquainted 
with him: and is the more willingly paid, tince there 
can be as little intereſt to flatter, as honour to reproach, 
the dead.” | 45 
Belides the works already mentioned, he wrote a 


book containing thoſe maxims of government upon 
which he acted ; which will be a neyer-{ading monu- 


- 
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ment to his immortal memory, A tranſlation of it Dextans. 


from the original Dutch, intitled, The true intereſt and 


political maxims of the republic of Holland, has been Diacrii. 


printed in London; to th: laſt edition of which, in 
1646, are preſixed hiſtorical memoirs of the illuſtrious 
brothers Cornelius and John de Wit, by John Camp- 
bell, Efq. 2 

EX TANs, in Roman antiquity, ten ounces, or 
22 of their libra, Sce LIBRA. 1 

DEXTER, in heraldry, an appellation given to 
Whatever belongs to the right ſide of a ſhield or coat 
of arms : thus we lay, bend- dexter, dexter point, &c. 

DEX TROCHERE, or DEe5TROCHERE, in heral- 
cry, is applied to the right arm painted in a ſhield, 
ſometimes naked; ſometimes clothed, or adorned with 
a bracelat; and ſometimes armed, or holding ſome 
moveabic cr 2ember uſed in the arms. 

DEI, the title of the ſovereign of Algiers, under 
the protection of the grand ſeignor. A prince under 
this title was appointed by the ſultan, at the requeſt 
of the "Zurth ſoldiers, in the year 1710. The term 
dey, in the "Yarkiſh language, ſignifies an uncle by the 


mother's 110g; and the reaſon of the denomination is 


this: that the Turkiſh military conſider the grand 


ſeignor as their father; the republic as their mother, 


by which they are ndouriſhed and maintained; and the 


dem as the brother of the republic, and conſequently 
the uncle of all who are under his dominion, Belides 


tue age, experience, and valour, which are neceſſary 


qualifications of a perſon to be clected, he muſt alſo be 
a native Turk, and have made the voyage to Mecca. 
He has no guards nor conſiderable retinue. He preſides 


& the divan, and is moſt diſtinguiſhed by the reſpect 


and ſubmiſſion which are paid him. 
DIABETES, in phyſic, an exceſſive diſcharge of 
urine, which comes away crude, and exceeds the quan- 


Mxpiciuz. | | 

DIABOLUS. Sce DEVIL. 

Driatolus Marinus. SCC RAIA. 
Diakotus Meutallirum, a title given by chemiſts to 
jupiter or tin; becauſe, when incorporated with other 
metals, it renders them incapable of reduction, or at 
leaſt very difficult to undergo that operation. | 

DIACAUSTIC curvz, a ſpecies of the cauſtic 
curves formed by refraction. ” es 

DIATHYELON, in pharmacy, an emollient digeſtive 
plaſter, compoſed of mucilages or viſcid juices drawn 
from certain plants. Sce Pharmacy. _ 

DIACODIUM, in pharmacy, a ſyrup prepared from 
poppy-heeds. It is allo called the ſyruprs de meconio. 
Sce PHARMACY. 5 

DIACOUSTICS, called alſo Diapnonics, the 


tity of liquids drank. Sce (the Index ſubjoincd to) 


conſideration of the properties of refracted ſoup d, as it 
paſſes through different mediums: (See Acoustics. 


The word is formed from the Greck 9g fer, „ thro?,” 
which intimates a paflage; and exzw I htar,“ 9. d. 
the conſideration of the paſſage of the ſounds we ho 
SCC SOUND, | 

DIACRII, in antiquity, was the name of a party 
or faction at Athens. — That city, we read, was di- 
vided into two parties: the one fayourers of an oligar- 
chy, who would have only a few perſors employed in 
the government : the other conſiſted of ſuch as were 
for a deinocralic:i or popular government, wherein the 


Whole 
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Diadelphia whole people ſhoald have a ſhare, 


DIA 
The firſt were call- 
ed diacrii, and the latter pediaci; the latter inhabiting 


Diagnoſis. the lower, and the former the af, or upper quarter 
— ama 


or part of the city.— The laws of Solon imported, that 
Piſiſtratus ſhould be chief of the diacrii ; though the 
ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes's comedy The W aſps, atfirms, 
that Pandion diſtributed the quarter of the diacrii a- 
mong his ſons, and put Lycus at their head, 
DIADELPHIA (e twice,” and adwxqcc a bro- 
ther”), claſs the 17th in the ſexual ſyſtem, comprehend- 
ing thoſe plants which bear hermaphrodite flowers with 
two ſets of united ſtamina ; but this circumſtance miſt 
not be abſolutely depended on, They are the papilio- 
nacei of Tournefort, the irregulares tetrapetali of Rivi- 
nus, and the ſeguminoſa of Ray. See BoTANY, the 
Scheme, p. 430, and Plate CII. fig. 17. | | 
DIADEM, in antiquity, a head-band or fillet, wora 
by kings as a badge of their royalty. It was made of 
lik, thread, or wool, and tied round the temples and 
forcheaJ, the ends being tied behind, and let fall on 
the neck, It was uſually white, and quite plain; tho' 
ſometimes embroidered with gold, and ſet with pearls 
and precious ſtones, In latter times, it came to be 
twiſted round crowns, laurcls, &c. and even appears 10 
have been worn on divers parts of the body, See CRown, 


he word comes from the Latin diadema; of the 


Greek diana a little band encompaſſing the head,” 
of the verb u, cingo, © I gird,” “ 

Drape, in heraldry, is applied to certain circles 
or rims ſerving to incloſe the crowns of ſoyereign prin- 
ces, and to bear the globe and croſs, or the flower-de- 
laces, for their creſt. The crowns of ſovereigns are 


bound, ſome with a greater, and ſome with à leſs num- 


ber of diadems.— The bandage about the heads of the 


Moors on ſhields js alſo called diadem, in blazoning. 


DIARESIS, in ſargery, an operation ſerving to 


divide and ſeparate the part when the continuity is a 


hindrance to the cure. : 

DixRESsISs, in medicine, is the conſuming of the 
veſſels of an animal body, when from ſome corroding 
cauſe certain paſſages are made, which naturally onght 
not to have been; or certain natural paſſages are dila- 
ted beyond their ordinary dimenſions, ſo that the hu- 
mours which ought to have been contained in the vel- 
ſcls extravaſate or run out. 5 | 

Di*®KRES15, in grammar, the diviſion of one ſyllable 
into two, which is uſually noted by two points over a 
letter, as aulai inſtead of aulæ, diſſolyuznda for diſſcl- 
eenda. X | £ 


DLETETA, in Grecian antiquity, a kind of judges, 


of which there were two ſorts, the cleroti and diallac- 


terii. The former were public arbitrators, choſen by 
jot to determine all cauſes exceeding ten drachms, 
within their own tribe, and from their ſentence an ap- 
peal lay to the ſuperior courts. | 


The diallatterii, on the contrary, were private arbi- 


trators from whoſe ſentence there lay no appeal, and ac- 


cordingly they always took an oath to adminiſter ju» 
ſtice without partially. 

DIAGUYPHICE, the art of cutting or engraving: 
ſigures on metals, ſuch as ſeals, imaglios, matrices of 
letters, &c, or coins for medals, Sce ENCRAVING. 

DIAGNOSIS (from faywnrco e diſcern of diſliu— 


21h), the diagnoſtics or the ſigus of a diſeaſe. They 


Vol. V. 
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DIA 


are of two kinds, viz. the adjunct and pathognomonie; Diagnoftic 


the firſt are common to ſeveral diſeaſes, and ſerve on] 


to point out the difference between diſcaſzs of the ſame Dialect. 
p [ diſcaſes of the ſame . | 


ſpecies ; the latter are thoſe which always attend the 
diſcale, and diſtinguiſh it from all others, 

DIAGNOSTIC, in medicine, a term given to thoſe 
ſigns which indicate the preſent ſtate of a diſcaſe, its 
nature and cauſe, 


DIAGONAL, in geometry, a right line drawn a- 


croſs a quadrilateral figure, from one angle to another ; 


by ſome called the diameter, and by others the diamse- 
tral, of the figure, See GEOMETRY. 


DIAGORAS, ſurnamed the Atheiſt, lived in the 


grit Olympiad. He was not a native of Athens, but 
he philoſophiſed there. He delighted in making ver- 
ſes, and had compoſed a poem which a certain poet 
ſtole from him. He ſued the thief, who ſwore it was 
his own, and got glory by it. This tempred Diago- 
ras to deny a Providence, The Athenians ſummoned 
Him to give an account of his doctrine. He fled, and 
they ſet a price upon his head, promiſing a reward to 
any who ſhould kill him; but he took ſhipping, and 
was caſt away. 81 1 . 
DIAGRAM, in geometry, a ſcheme for explaining 
and demonſtrating the properties of any figure, whe- 
ther triangle, ſquare, circle, &c. See GEOMETRY, 
DIraGcRAM, among ancient muſicians, the ſame with 
the ſcale of the moderns, Sce Scars. £3 
DIAH, Dxar, a name given by the Arabs to the 
puniſhment of retaliation. By the Mahometan law, a 
brother, or the next relation of a murdered perſon, 


ought to take part apainſt the murderer, and demand 


his blood jn reparation for that which he has ſhed, Be- 
fore the time of Mahomet, the Arabs had a cuſtom of 
putting a freeman of their priſoners to death in lieu of 
every ſlave they Joſt in batile, and a man for every wo- 
man that was killed, But Mahomet regulated the Jaws 
of repriſal ; directing in rhe Alcoran, by the diat, that 
a freeman ſhould be required for a freeman, and a ſlave 
for a ſlave. The Turks, probably in conſequence of 
this Jaw, formerly maſſacred almoſt all their priſoners 
of war, but they now content themſelves with enſlaving 
and ſclling them. | | 
 DIAHEXAPLA, or DiARHEXAPTE, among far- 
riers, a compound medicine, ſo called from its contain- 
ing ſix ingredients, viz, birthwort and gentian roots, 


Juniper-berries, bay-berries, myrrh, aud ivory-ſhavings, 


It is commended for colds, conſumptions, purſinels, 

and many other diſorders in horſes, e 
DIAL, an inſtrument ſerving to meaſure time ; 

which if effected by the aid of the ſun, is called a / 


dial. The word is from the Latin ies © day,” be- 
cauſe indicating the hour of the day. The ancients 


alſo called it ſc;ath2rirm, from its effect by the ſhadow, 
Sec the article DIALING.. | 


DIALECT, an appellation given to the language 


of a province, in fo far as it differs from that of the 
whole kingdom. The term, however, is more parti- 


cularly uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient Greek, whereof 

there were four dialects, the Attic, Tonic, Molic, and 

Doric; cach of which was a perſed language in its 

kind, that 109k place in certain conntries, and had pe- 
culiar beautics. 

Ju Great Britain, beſides the grand diverſity of Eng- 

5 G lifh 


DIA 


Dialectics, liſh and Scotch, almoſt every county has a dialect of its 


Dialing. 


ſophiſtic way of reaſouing is ſaid to be derived. 


own, all ditering conſtderably in pronunciation, accent, 
and tone, although one and the fame langinage. 

DIALECTICS, in the literary hiſtory of the an- 
cients, that branch of logics which taught the rules 
and modes of reaſuning, See Locic, Part III. 

Leno Elcates was the firſt who diſcovered the natu- 
ral ſeries of principles and coucluſions obſerved in rea- 
ſoning, and formed an art thereof in form of a dia- 
Jozuec; Which, for this reaſon, was called dialeclica. 

The dialectica of the ancients is uſually divided into 
ſcveral kinds: the firit was the e/2atica, that of Zeno 
Fleates, which was threefold ; viz. couſeculionum, collo- 
quutionum, and contentionum, The firit conſiſting of 
rules for deducing or drewing concluſions, The ſe— 
cond, the art of dialogue; which became of ſuch uni- 
verſal ofe in philoſophy, that all reaſoning was called 
mnterrogation then, lyllogitin being laid aſide, the phi- 
loſophcrs did all by dialogue ; it lying on the reſpon- 
dent 10 conclude and arguc from the ſcyeral conceſſions 
made. The ſlaſt part of Zeno's dialectics, Eisi, Was 


contentions, or the art of difputing and contradicting; 
though ſome, particularly Laertius, aſcribe this part 


to Protagoras a diſciple of Zeno. 


The ſecond is the Jialectica megarica, whole author 


is Euclid, not the mathematician, but another of Me- 


gara. He gave much into the method of Zeno and 
Protagoras; though there are two things appropriated 
to him: the firſt, that he impugned the demonſtra- 
tions of others, not by aſlamptions, but concluſions ; 
continually making illations, and proceeding from con- 
ſequence to conſequence : the ſecond, that he ſet aſide 
all arguments drawn from compariſons of ſimilitude as 
invalid. | VVV | 

le was ſucceeded by Eubulides, from whom the 


In 
his time the art is deſcribed as manifold : mentiens, 


fallens, clectra, obvelata, arcevalis, cornuta, and calva, 


Sce SOPHNISM. | | 

The third is the dialectics of Plato, which he pro- 
poſes as a kind of analyſis to direct the human mind, 
by dividing, defining, and bringing things to l the firit 


truth ; where being arrived, and ſtopped there a little, 


it applies itſelf to explain ſenſible things, but with a 
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aut privatione, as a blind man. 


DIA 


view to return to the firſt truth, where alone it can reſt. DialeQics 


Such is the idea of Plato's analyſis. 


The fourth is Ariftotle's dialectics; containing the Dialing. 


doctrine of ſimple words, delivered in his book of Pro- 
dicaments ; the doctrine of propofitions, in his book 
De Interpretation? ; and that of the ſeveral kinds of ſyl- 
logiſm, in hi- books of Analytics, Topics, and Elen- 
chuſcs. : 

The fifth js the dialeCtics of the Stoics ; which they 
call a part of philclophy, aud divide into rhetoric and 
dialectic; to which tome add the definitive, whereby 
things are juſtly detined ; comprehending likewiſe the 
canons or criterions of truth. 

The Stoics, before they come to treat of ſy!logiſms, 
have two principal places; the one about the ſignifica- 
tion of words, the other about the things ſignified. On 
occaſion of the tirit, they contider aburdance of things 
belonging to the gramniarian's province: whar, and 
how many letters; what is a word, diction, ſpeech, 
& c. On occation of the latter, they conſider things 
themſelves, not as Without the mind, but as in it, re- 
ceived in it by means of the ſenſes, Accordingly, they 
firſt teach, that ai ſt iuintelleclu, quod non prius fuer it 
in ſenſu ; „ whatever is in the mind came thither by 
the ſcuſces; and that aut incurſione ſui, as Plato, who 
meets the ſiglit; aui ſiinilitudine, as Cæſar by his effigy ; 


aut propertione, either by enlarging as a giant or by 


diminiſhing as a pygmy ; aut tran/latione, as a Cyclops; 
aut compoſitione, as a Centaur; aut contrario, as death ; 
The ſixth is Epicurus's dialectics; for though he 
ſeems to have deſpiſed dialectic, he cultivated it with 
vigour. He was only averſe to that of the Stoics ; 
who he thought attributed too much to it, as pronoun- 
cing him alone wile who was well verſed in dialectics. 
For this reaſon, Epicurus, ſceming to ſet aſide the 
common djalectics, had recourſe to another way; viz. 
to certain canons which he ſubſtituted in their ſtead, 
the collection whereof he called canonica; and as all 
queſtions in philoſophy are cither de re or de voce, he 
gave ſeparate rules for each. See EPICUREANS. 
DIALITA, in antiquity, ſacrifices performed by the 


PM 


llamen dialis, Sce FLAMEN. 
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THE art of drawing dials on the ſurface of any 

L given body or plane. The Greeks and the La- 
tins called this art gnomonica and ſciatherica, by reaſon 
it diſtinguiſhes the hours by the ſhadow of the gnomon. 


Some call it photo-ſciatherica, becauſe the hours are 


I 
Utility of 
this art, 


ſometimes ſhown by the light of the fun. Laſtly, 
others calb it horologiography, EY 
Dialing is a moſt neceſlary art: for notwithſtanding 


Ve are provided with moving machines, ſuch as clocks 


and watches, to ſhow time ; yet theſe are apt to be out 
of order, go wrong, and ſtop: conſequently they ſtand 
frequently in need of regulation by ſome invariable in- 
ſtrumem, as a dial; which being rightly conſtructed and 
duly placed, will always, by means of the fun, inform us 
of the true ſolar time; which time being corrected by 


the equation table publiſhed annually in the epheme- 


rides, almanacs, and other books, will be the mean time 
to which clocks and watches are to be ſet. 


The antiquity of dials is beyond doubt. Some at- Hiſtory 


tribute their invention to Anaximenes Mileſius; and 
others to Thales. Vitruvins mentions one made by 
the ancient Chaldee hiſtorian Beroſus, on a reclinin 

plane, almoſt parallel to the equinoctial. Ariſtarchus 
Samius invented the hemiſpherical dial. And there 
were ſome ſpherical ones, with a ncedle for a gnomon. 


The diſcus of Ariſtarchus was an horizontal dial, with 


its limb raiſcd up all around, to 
ſtrerching too far. 

But it was late ere the Romans became acquainted 
with dials. The firſt ſun-dial at Rome was {et up by 
Papirius Curſor, about the year of the city 460; be- 
fore which time, ſays Pliny, there is no mention of any 

account 


prevent the ſhadows 


D 


account of time but by the ſun's riſing and ſeiting: it 
was ſet up at or near the temple of Quirinus, but went 
ill. About 3oyears after, M. Valerius Meilala being 
conſul, brought out of Sicily another dial, which he ſet 
up on a pillar near the roſtrum; but for waut of its 
being made for that latitnde, it could not go true. 
They made vſe of it gy years; till Martius Philippus 
ſer up another more exact. 

But there ſcem to have been dials among the Jews 
much earlier than any of theſe. Witneſs the dial of 
Ahaz ; who began to reign 400 years before Alcxan- 


der, and within twelve years of the building of Rome ; 


mentioned by Iſaiah, chap. xxxvill, verſe 8. 


The firſt profeſled writer on dialing is Clavius ; who 


demonſtrates all, both the theory and the operations, 
after the rigid manner of the ancient mathematicians z 
but ſo intricately, that few, we dare ſay, ever read them 
all. Dechales and Ozanam give much caſicr demonitra- 


_ tions in their Couiſes, aud Wolfius in his Elements, M. 


cd in 1551. 
tlon of Welperus's Dialing, with the addition of a whole - 


Definitions 


Picard has given a new method of making large dials, 
by calculating the hour-lines ; and M. de la Hire, in 
his Dialing, printcd in 1683, a geometrical method of 
drawing hour-lines from certain points determined by 
obſervation. Eberhardas Welperns, in 1625, pub- 


liſhed his Dia/ing, wherein he lays down a method of 


drawing the primary dials on a very eaſy foundation. 
The ſame foundation is deſcribed at length by Sebaſ- 
tian Munſter, in his Rudimenta Mathematica, publiſh- 
Sturmius, in 1672, publiſhed a new edi- 


ſecond part, about inclining and declining dials, &c. 
In 1708, the ſame work, with Sturmius's additions, 
was republiſhed with the addition of a fourth part, 
containing Picard's and de Ja Hire's method; of draw- 
ing large dials, Paterſon, Michael, and Muller, have 
each wrote on dialing, in the German tongue; Coct- 
ſins in his Horo/ogiographia Plana printed in 1689; 
Gauppenius, in his Gnomonica Mechanica ; Bion, in 
his U/e of Mathematical Inſtruments ; the late ingeni- 
ous Mr Ferguſon, in his Select Lectures; Mr Emerſon, 
in his Dialing ; and Mr W. Jones, in his 1ſtrumertal 
Dialing, | 53 

A Dial, accurately defined, is a plane, upon which 
lines are deſcribed in ſuck a manner, that the ſhadow 
of a wire, or of the upper edge of another plane, erect- 
ed perpendicularly on the former, may ſhow the true 
time of the day. | | 

The edge of the plane by which the time of the day 


is found, is called the {ile of the dial, which muſt be 


parallel to the earth's axis ; and the line on which 


the {aid plane is erected is called the tile. 

The angle included between the ſubſtile and ſtile, is 
called the elevation or Height of the ſlile. | 

Thoſe dials whoſe planes arc parallel to the plane 
of the horizon, arc called horjz:1/tal dials; and thoſe 
dials whoſe planes are perpendicular io the plane of the 
horizon, are called vertical or erect dials. | 

Thoſe erect dials, whoſe planes directly front the 
north or ſouth, are called dire&t nth or ſouth dials ; 
and all other cre& dials are called dec/iners, becauſe 
their planes are turned away from the north or ſouth, 

Thoſe dials whoſe planes are neither parallel nor per- 
pendicular to the plane of the horizon, are called in- 
clining or reclining dials, according as their planes make 


1 


Ad, touching the given place (London) 


ͤ 

acute or obtuſe angles with the horizon; and if their 

planes are alſo turned alide from facing the ſouth or 

north, they are called declining- iuclining or declining- 

reclining dials, | | + 
Pac 1nterſeCtion of the plane of the dial, with that 

of the meridian, paſling through the ſtile, is called 


the meridia! of the dial, or the hour-line of XII. 


Thoſe meridians, whoſe planes paſs through the 
ſtile, and make angles of 15, 30, 45, 60, 75 and 90 
degrees with the meridian of the place (which marks 
the haur-line of XII.) are called hour-ciriles ; and 
their interſections with the plane of the dial are called 
hour- lines. | : 

In all declining dials, the ſubſtile makes an angle 
With the hour-line of XII.; and this angle is called the 
diſtance of the ſubſiile from the meridian. 

The declining plane's difference of longitude, is the 


angle formed at the interſection of the ſtile and plane of 
the dial, by two meridians ; one of which paſles thro? 


the hour-line of XII. and the other through the ſub- 
ſtile. | | 

Thus much being premiſed concerning dials in ge- 
ncral, we ſhall now proceed to explain the different 
methods of their conſtruction. 


It the whole earth aPcp, were tranſparent, and Plate 
hollow, like a ſphere of glaſs, and had its cquator CLVIII. 
divided into 24 equal parts by ſo many meridian fs. 1. 
ſemicircles, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, &c. one of which is the The 24 
geographical meridian of any given place, as London verfal prin- 
(which is ſuppoſed to be at the point a; ) and if the ciple on 
hours of XII were marked at the equator, both upon which dia- 
that meridian and the oppoſite one, and all the reſt of ling de- 
the hours in order on the reſt of the meridians, thoſe bends. 


meridians would be the hour-circles of London: then, 
if the ſphere had an opaque axis as F Fp, terminating 


in the poles T and p, the ſhadow of the axis would. 


fall upon every particular meridian and hour, when 


the ſun came to the plane of the oppoſite meridian, 


and would conſequently ſhow the time at London, and 
at all other places on the meridian of London, 


* 


If this ſphere was cut through the middle by a ſolid 


plane BCD, in the rational horizon of London, one dial. 
half of the axis EP would be above the plane, and the | 


other half below it ; and if ſtraight lines were drawn 
from the centre of the plane to thoſe points where its 


thoſe lines would be the hour-lines of a horizontal dial 
for London: for the ſhadow of the axis would fall up- 
on each particular hour-linc of the dial, when it fell 
upon the like hour-circle of the ſphere, 


| 3 
Horizontal 


circumference is cut by the hour- circles of the ſphere, 


If the plane which cuts the ſphere be upright as Fig. 2. 


at . 
and directly facing the meridian of London, it will 
then become the plane of an erect direct ſouth- dial: and 
if right lines be drawn from its centre to thoſe points 


of its circumference where the hour-circles of the ſphere 


cut it, theſe will be the hour-lines of a vertical or direct 
ſonth-dial for London, io which the hours are to be {ct 
as in the figure (contrary to thoſe on a horizontal dial), 
and the lower half p of the axis will caſt a ſhadow on 
the hour of the day on this dial, at the ſame time that 
it would fall upon the like hour-circle of the ſphere, if 


the dial-plane was not in the way. 


Vertical 


dial. 


If the plane (till facing the meridian) be made to 


5 G 2 incline, 
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plate incline, or recline, any given number of degrees, the 
CI. VIII. hour-circlcs of the ſphere wil Hill cut the edge of the 
Plain in thoſe points to which the tour-liuves mult be 
drawn ſtraight from the centre; and the axis of the 
Inclicing, Pere will calt a ſhadow on thele lines at the reſpective 
reclining, hours. The like will till hold, it the plane be mace 
aud decline to decline by any given number of degrees from the 
ing, dials. meridian towards the caſt or well: provided the decl;- 
nation be leſs than go degrees, or the reclination be 
Icfs than the co-latitude of the place: and the axis 
of the ſphere will be a gnomon, or ſtile, for the dial. 
at it cannot be a gnomon, when the declination is 


quite go degrees, nor when the reclination is equal to 


tic co-latitnde ; becauſe, in theſe two caſes, the axis 

has no elevation above the plane of the dial. | | 
And thus it appears, that the plane of cycry dial re- 
prelents the plane of ſome great circle upon the earth ; 

aud the gnomon of the earth's axis, whether it he a 
ſmall wire as in the above figures, or the edge of a thin 
plate, as in the common horizontal dials, 

The whole earth, as to its bulk, is but a point, if 
compared to its diſtance from the ſun: and therefore, 
if a ſinall ſphere of glaſs be placed upon any part of 
the earth's ſurface, ſo that its axis be parallel to the 
axis of the earth, aud the ſphere have ſuch lines upon 
it, and ſuch plaues within, as above deſcribed ; it 


will ſhow the hours of the day as truly as if it were 


placed at the carth's centre, and the ſhell of the earth 
were as tranſparent as glaſs. — 9 5 

But becauſe is is impoſſible to have a hollow ſphere 
of glaſs perfectly true, blown round a ſolid plane; or 
if it was, we could not get at the plane within the glaſs 
to ſet it in any given polition ; we make uſc of a wire- 
ſphere to explain the principles of dialing, by joining 
24 ſemicircles together at the poles, and putting a thin 
9 flat plate of braſs within it. 
Dialing by A common globe of 12 inches diameter, has gene- 


| Fig. 1, 2. 


the com- rally 24 meridian ſemicircles drawn upon it. If ſuch 
man terre- is 1 
firial globe, ® globe be eleyated to the latitude of any given place, 


and turned about until one of theſe meridians cut the 
horizon in the north point, where the hour of XII is 


ſuppoſed to be marked, the reſt of the meridians will 


cut the horizon at the reſpective diſtances of all the 
other hours from XII. Then if theſe points of diſtance 
be marked on the horizon, and the globe be taken out 
of the horizon, and a flat board or plate he put into its 
place, even with the ſurface of the horizon; and if 
(traight lines be drawn from the centre of the board, 
to theſe points of diſtance on the horizon which were 
cut by the 24 meridian ſemicircles ; theſe lines will be 
the hour-lines of a horizontal dial for that latitude, the 
edge of whoſe gnomon muſt be in the very ſame ſitua- 


tion that the axis of the globe was, before it was taken 


out of the horizon: that is, the gnomon muſt make an 
angle with the plane of the dial, equal to the latitude 
of the place for which the dial is made. : 
I/ the pole of the globe be elevated to the co-latt- 
tude of the given place, and any meridian be brought 
to the north point of the horizon, the reſt of the me- 
ridians will cut the horizon in the reſpective diſtances 
of all the hours from XII, for a direct ſouth dial, whoſe 
gnomon muſt be an angle with the playe of the dial, 


equal to the co-latitude of the place; and the hours 


muſt he ſer the contrary way on this dial to what they 
arc on the horizontal, 


3 


grees, as in the figure. 


. 


But if your globe have more thau 24 meridian ſemi- Plate 
circles upon it, you mult take the following method CLVIE. 
for making horizontal and ſouth dials, | 9 

klevate the pole to the latitude of your place, and To con- 
turn the globe until any particular meridian (ſuppoſe ſtruct a ho- 
the firſt) comes to the north point of the horizon, rizoutal di- 
and the oppoſite meridian will cut the horizon in the“ 
ſouth, Then, ſet the hour-index io the uppermoſt 
XII on its circle; which done, turn the globe weſt- 
ward until 15 degrees of the cquator paſs under the 
brazen meridian, and then the hour-index will be at 
I (for the ſun moves 15 degrees every hour), and the 
firtt meridian will cut the horizon in the number of 
degrees from the north point that I is diſtant from 
All, Turn on until other 15 degrees of the equa- 
tor paſs under the brazen meridian, aud the hour-in- 
dex Will then be at II, and the firſt meridian will cut 
the horizon in the number of degrees that II is di- 
ſtaut from XII: and fo, by making 15 re of 
the equator paſs under the brazen meridian for every 
hour, the firſt meridian of the globe will cut the bo- 
rizon in the diſtances of all the hours from XII to 


VI, which is juſt 90 degrees: and then you need go 


no farther, for the diſtances of XI, X, IX, VIII, 
VII, and VI, in the forenoon, are the fame from XII, 
as the diſtances of l, II, III, IV, V, and VI, in the 
afternoon; and theſe hour-lines continued through 
the centre, will give the oppoſite hour-lines on 


other half of the dial. 


Thus, to make a horizontal dial for the latitude of 
London, which is 51; degrees north, elevate the north 
pole of the globe 51; 3 above the north point 
of the horizon; aud then turn the globe, until the ſirſt 
meridian (which is that of London on the Engliſh ter- 
reſtrial globe) cuts the north point of the horizon, and 


ſet the hour- index to XII at noon, 
Then turning the globe weſtward until the index 
points ſucceſſively to I, II, III, IV, V, and VI, in the 


afternoon, or until 15, 30, 45, 60, 75, and go degrees 
of the equator paſs nnder the brazen meridian, you will 
find that the firſt meridian of the globe cuts the hori- 
2zon in the following number of degrees from the north 
towards the caſt, viz 115, 247, , z, 71%, and 
o; Which are the reſpective diſtances of the above 
Gael from XII upon the plane of the horizon, 

To transfer theſe, and the reſt of the hours, to a Fig. 3. 
horizontal plane, draw the parallel right lines a c and _ 
4 b, upon that plane, as far from each other as is equal 
to the intended thickneſs of the gnomon or ſtile of 
the dial, and the ſpace included between them will be 
the meridian or twelve o'clock line on the dial. Croſs 
this meridian at right angles with the fix o'clock line 
g h, and ſetting one foot of your compaſſes in the in- 
terſection a, as a centre, deſcribe the quadrant ge 
with any convenient radius or opcning of the compaſ- 
ſes: then, ſetting one foot in the interſection b, as a 


centre, with the ſame radius deſcribe the quadrant /, 


and divide each quadrant into 90 equal parts or de- 


Becauſe the hour-lines are leſs diſtant from each other 
about noon, than in any other part of the dial, it is 
beſt to have the centres of theſe quadrants at a little di- 
ſtance from the centre of the dial plane, on the ſide op- 
poſite to XII, in order to enlarge the hour-diſtances 
thereabouts, under the ſame angles on the plane. Thus, 
| the 
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An erc&t 
ſouth dial. 


the centre of the plane is at C, but the centres of the 
quadrants are at 4 and 5, | 


Lay a ruler over the point & (and keeping it there 
for the centre of all the afternoon hours inthe quadrant 


f h) draw the hour-line of 1 through 11 degrees in the 


quadrant ; the hour-line of II, through24;, degrees; 
of III, through 38% degrees; IV, through 537 
and V, through 71,, : and becauſe the ſun riſes about 
four in the morning, on the longeſt days at London, 


continue the hour-lines of IV and V in the afternoon 


through the centre 6 to the oppolite ide of the dial, — 


This done, lay the ruler to the centre à of the quadrant 


eg; and through the like diviſions or degrees of that 
quadrant, Viz. I13. 245, 38, 537, and 71%, draw 
the forenoon hour- lines of XI, X, IX, VIII, and VII; 
and becauſe the ſun ſets not before eight in the even- 
ing on the longeſt days, continue the hour-lines ot VII 
and VIII in the forenoon, through the centre a, to 


VIIand VIII in the afternoon ; and all the hour-lines 


will be finiſhed on this dial; to which the hours may 
be ſet, as in the figure, 


Laſtly, through 515 degrees of either quadrant, and 


from its centre, draw the right line a g for the hy po- 
thenuſe or axis of. the gnomon ag 7; and from , let 
fall the perpendicular gi, upon the meridian line 2 7, 
and there will be a triangle made, whoſe ſides are ag, 
gi, and i a. If a plate ſimilar to this triangle be made 
as thick as the diſtance between the lines ac and & 4, 
and ſet upright between them, touching at @ and b, its 
hypothenuſe ag will be parallel to the axis of the world, 
when the dial is truly ſet ; and will caſt a ſhadow on 
the hour of the day. 


* 


N. B. The trouble of dividing the two quadrants 


may be ſaved if you have a ſcale with a line of chords 


upon it (as repreſented on the plate) ; for if you ex- 


tend the compaſſes from o to 60 degrees of the line of 
chords, and with that extent, as a radius, deſcribe the 
two quadrants upon their reſpective centres, the above 
diſtances may be taken with the compaſſes upon the 
the lines, and ſet off upon the quadrants. 

To make an ereft direct ſouth dial, Elevate the 
pole to the co-latitude of your place, and proceed 
in all reſpects as above taught for the horizontal 
dial, from VI in the morning to VI in the after- 
noon ; only the hours muſt be reverſed, as in the 


figure ; and the hypoihenuſe a g of the gnomon ap f, 


muſt make an angle with the dial-piane equal io the 
co- latitude of the place. As the ſun can thine no longer 


on this dial than from ſix in the morning until tix in 


+ my 
Erect de- 
clining 


dial, 


the evening, there is no occaſion for having any more 
than 12 hours upon it. | 

To make an erect dial, declining from the ſouth te- 
wards the eaſt or weſt. Klevate the pole to the latitude 
of your place, and ſcrew the quadrant of altitude to 
the Zenith, Then, if your dial declines towards the 
eaſt (which we ſhall ſuppoſe it to do at preſent), count 
in the horizon the degrees of declination, from the caſt 
point towards the north, and bring the lower end of 
the quadrant to that degree of declination at which the 
reckoning ends. This done, bring any particular me- 
ridian of your globe (as ſappoſe the firſt meridian) di- 
realy under the graduated edge of the upper part of 
the brazen meridian, and ſet the hour to XII at noon, 
Then, keeping the quadrant of altitude at the degree 
of declination in the horizon, turn the globe eaſtward 


© mo + 


8. | 


on its axis, and obſerve the degrees cut by the firſt 
meridian in the quadrant of altitude (counted from the 
zenith) as the hour-index comes to XI, X, IX, &c. in 
the forcnoon, or as 15, 30, 45, &c. degrees of the 
equator paſs under the brazen meridian at theſe hours 
reſpectively ; and the degrees then cat in the quadrant 
by the firſt meridan, are the reſpective diſtances of the 
forenoon hours from XII on the plane of the dial, — 
Then, for the afternoon hours, turn the quadrant of 


altitude round the zenith until it comes to the degree 


in the horizon oppoſite to that where it was placed be- 
fore ; namely, as far from the weſt point of the hori- 
zon towards the ſouth as it was ſet at firſt from the 
caſt point towards the north ; and turn the globe welt- 


ward on its axis, until the firſt meridian comes to the 


brazen meridian again, and the hour-index to XII: 
then, continue to turn the plobe weſtward, and as the 
index point to the afternoon hours I, II, III, &c. or 


as 15, 30, 45, &c. degrees of the equator paſs under 


the brazen meridian, the firſt meridian will cut the 
quadrant of altitude in the reſpective number of degrees 
from the zenith that each of theſe hours is from XII 


on the dial, —And note, that when the firſt meridian 
goes off the quadrant at the horizon in the forenoon, 


the hour-index ſhows the time when the ſun will come 
upon this dial; and when it goes off the quadrant in 


the afternoon, the index. will point to the time when 


the ſun goes off the dial, 


Having thus found all the hour-diſtances from XII 


lay them down upon your dial-plane, either by dividing 
a ſemicircle intotwo quadrants of go degrees each {be- 
ginning at the hour-line of XII), or ky the line of 
chords, as above directed, | = 

In all declining dials, the line on which the ſtile or 
gnomon ſtands (commonly calledthe /b/{z/e-1:112) makes 
an angle with the twelve o'clock linc, and falls among 
the ſorenoon hour-lines, if the dial declines towards the 


eaſt ; and among the afternoon hour-lines, when the 


dial declines towards theweſt; that is, to the left hand 


from the twelve o'clock line in the former caſe, and to 


the right hand from it in the latter. | 


To find the diſtance of the ſubſtile from the twelve 
o'clock line : if your dial declines from the fouth to- 


ward the caſt, count the degrees of that declination in 
the horizon from the eaſt point toward the north, and 


bring the lower end of the quadrant of altitude to that 
degree of declination where the reckoning ends: then, 


turn the globe until the firſt meridian cuts the horizon 


in the like number of degrees, counted from the ſfonth 


point toward the eaſt; and the quadrant, and firſt me- 
ridian will then croſs one another at right angles; and 
tze number of degrees of the quadraut, which arc in— 
terceptcd between the firſt meridian and the zenith, is 
equal to the diſtance of the ſubſtile line from the twelye 
o'clock line; and the number of degrees of the firſt 
meridian, which are intercepted between the quadranc 


and the north pole, is equal to the clevation of the ſtile - 


above the plane of the dial. ; 
If the dial declines weſtward from the ſouth, count 
that declination from the caſt point of the horizon to- 
wards the ſouth, and bring the quadrant of altitude to 
the degree in the horizon at which the reckoning ends; 
both for finding the ſorenoon hours, and diſtance of the 
ſuhſtile from the meridian: and for the afternoon hours, 
bring the quadrant to the oppoſite 


degree in the hori- 
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number of degrees, 2. A north dial, dechving the 
ſame number weſt. 3. A ſouth dial, declining caſt. 
And, 4. A ſouth dial declining weſt. Only, placing 


the proper number of hours, and the ſtile or gnomon 


reſpedively, upon cach plane, For (as abovemen- 
tioned) in the fouth-welt plane, the ſubitilar-line falls 
among the afternoon hours; and-in the ſouth-eaſt, of 
the fame declination, among the forenoon hours, at 
equal diſtances from XII. And ſo all the morning hours 
o1 the weit decliner will be like the afternoon hours 
O11 the eaſt decliner: the fourth caſt decliner will pro— 
duce the north-weſt deciiner ; aud the ſouth-weſt de- 
cliner the north-eaſt decliner, by only extending the 
hour-lines, ſtile and ſubſtile, quite through the centre: 
the axis of the {tile (oredpe that caſts the ſhadow on 
ihe hour of the day) being in all dials whatever parat- 
Icl to the axis of the world, and conſequently pointin 
towards the north pole of the heaven in north latitudes, 
aid roward the ſouth pole in ſouth latitudes, 5 
ut becavſe every one who would like to make a 
dial, may perhaps not be provided with a globe to aſſiſt 
him, and may probably not underſtand the method of 
doing it by logarithmic calculation; we ſhall ſhow how 
to perform it by the plain dialing lines, or ſcale of la- 
titides and hours (as repreſented on the Plate), and 
which may be had on ſcales commonly fold by the 
mathematical inſtrument makers. 

This is the calicſt of all mechanical methods, and by 
much the beit, when the lines are truly divided: and 
not only the half hours and quarters may be laid down 
by all of them, but every fifth minute by moſt, and e- 
very linple minute by thole where the lneof hours is a 
foot in length. | 

Havinz drawn your double meridian line a 6, c d, 
oi1 the plane intended for a horizontal dial, and croſ- 
(d it at right angles by the fix o'clock line /e (as in 
6%. 3.) take the latitude of your place with the com- 
palles, in the (cale of latitudes, and fet that extent 
from toe, and from to f, on the 11x o'clock line : 
then taking the whole tix hours between the points 
of the compaiſes in rhe ſcale of hours, with that ex- 
tent ſet one foot in the point , and let the other foot 
fall where it will upon the meridian live d, as at d. 
Do the ſame from / to &, and draw the right lincs e 4 
and f'b, each of which will be equal in length to the 
whole ſcale of hours. This done, ſetting one foot of 
he compaſies in the beginning of the fcalc at XII, and 
c:ending th: other to cach hour on the ſcale, lay off 
theſe extents from 4 to e for the afternoon hours, and 
[rom þ ro f for thoſe of the forenoon : this will divide 
the lines de and Sf inthe fame manner as the hour- 
kceale is divided at __ 2; „ 4. and 6; on which the 
quarters may alſo be laid down, it required, Then, 
%ing a ruler on the point e, draw the tirſt five hours 
in the afternoon, from that point, through the do's at 


the numeral figures t, 2, 2, 4, 5, on the line qe; and 


continne the lines of IIII and V through the centre c 
to the other fide 0%the dial, for the like hours of the 
Notuing: which done, lay the ruler on the point 4, and 
draw the laſt nve hours in the forenoon through the 


5 


Plate zon, namely, as far from the welt towards the north, 
C. VIII. and then procecd in all reſpects as above. 

Thus We have finiſhed our declining dial; and in ſo 
doing, we made tour dials, viz, 

1. A north dial, decliuing eaſtward by the ſame 


1 = 

dots 5, 4, 3, 2,1,0n the line f b ; continuing the hour- 
lines of VII and VIII through the centre à to the 
other ſide of the dial, for the like hours of the cvening; 
and ſct the hours to their reſpective lines, as in the fi- 
gure, Laſtly, make the guomon the ſame way as 
taught above for the horizontal dial, and the whole will 
be finiſhed. | | 

To make an erect ſouth-dial, take the co-latitnde 


of your place from the ſcale of latitudes, and then pro- 


cocd in all reſpects for the hour-line as in the hori- 
zontal dial; only reverſing the hours, as in fig. 4. and 
making the angle of the {file's height cqual to the co- 
laitude, | 

But, leſt the young dialiſt ſhould have neither globe 
nor wooden ſcale, we thall now thow him how he may 
make a dial without auy of theſe helps. Only, if le 


has nota line of chords, he muſt divide a quadrant in- 


1090 equal parts or degrees for taking the proper angle 
of the ſtile's elevation; which is catily done. | 

With any opening of the compalles, as Z L, de- 
ſcribe the two ſemicircles L FH and L Al, upon the 


centres Z and x, here the ſix o'clock line croſſes rhe 
double meridian line, and divide each ſemicircle into 
I2 cqual parts, beginning at L (though, ſtrictly ſpeak-. 
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ing, only the quadrants from L to the tix o'clock line Horizontal 
need be divided); then connect the divifions which dial. 


arc cquidiſtant from L, by the parallel lines X M, 1N, 
HOU, C, and FO. Draw for the hy pothenuſe 
of the ſtile, making the angle Z I cqual to the lati- 
tude of your place; and continue the line Z to . 
Draw the line Ar parallel to the fix o'clock line, and 
ſet oft the diſtance a M from Z to , the diſtance b 7 
trom Z to A, c H from EZ to, d C from Z io 7, 
and e from Z to S. Then draw the lines Ss, Tt. 
Ww, Xx, and Ty, cach parallel to r. Set off the 
diſtance Y froma to 11, and from f'to 1; the diſtance 
„A from 6 to 10, and fromg to2; wi from c to q, 
and from / to 3; 7 from to 8, and from i ta; 
from e to 7, and from z to 5. Then laying a ruler 
to the centre Z, draw theforeuoon hour-lines through 
the points 1, 10, 9, 8, 7; and laying it to the centre 
2, draw the afternoon lines through the points x, 2, 
3, 4, 5, continuing the ſorcnoon lines of VII and 
VIII through the centre Z, to the oppoſite ſide of the 


dial, for the like afternoon hours, and the afternoon. 


lines IIII and V through the centre z, to the op— 
polite ſide, . for the Itke morning hours. Set the 
hours to theſe lines 42 in the figure, and then erect 
the ſtyle or gromon, and the horizontal dial will be 
fniſhed, | | | 

To conſtruct a ſouth dial, draw the line Z, making 
an angle with the meridian ZL equal to the co-latitude 
of your place; and proceed in all reſpects as in the 
above horizontal dial for the ſame Jatitude, reverſing 
the hours as in fig. 4. and making the elevation of the 
gnomon equal to the co-Jatitude, | 

Perhaps it may not be unacceptable to explain the 
method of conſtructing the dialing lines, and ſome 
others; which is as follows: 


; x , 4 
With any opening, of the compaſles, as EA, ac- Dialing 


T 


cording to the intended length of the ſcale, deſcribe lines, how 
the circle MC, and croſs it at right angles by the couſtruct- 


diameters CA and DEB. Divided the quadrant 4B w 


firſt into 9 equal parts, and then each part into 10; 
ſo ſhall the quadraut be divided into 90 equal parts or 


degrees. 


g* 7 
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degrees. Draw the right line AFB for the chord of 
this quadrant ; and ſetting one foot of the compalles 
in the point A, cxtend the other to the ſeveral divi- 
ſions of the quadrant, and transfer theſe diviſions to 
the line A FB by the arcs, 10, 10, 20, 20, &c. and 
this will be a line of chords, divided into go unequal 
parts; which, if transferred from the line back again 
to the quadrant, will divide it equally. It is plan 
by the figure, that the diſtance from A to 60 iu the 
line of chords, is juſt equal to AE, the radius of the 
circle from which that line is made ; for if the arc 60, 
60 be continued, of which A is the centre, it goes ex- 


actly through the centre E of the arc A B. 


And therefore, in laying down any number of de- 
grees on a circle, by the line of chords, you mult firſt 
open the compaſſes ſo, as to take in juſt 60 degrees 
upon that line, as from A to 60; and then, with that 
extent, as a radins, deſcribe a circle, which will be 


exactly of the ſame ſize with that from which the line 


was divided: which done, ſet one foot of the compaſſes 
in the beginning of the chord linc, as at 4, and ex- 
tend the other to the number of degrees you want 


upon the line; which extent, applied to the circle, will 


include the like number of degrees upon it. 

Divide the quadrant CD into go equal parts, and 
from each point of diviſion draw right lines, as 4, &, /, 
&c. to the line CE; all perpendicular to that line, and 
parallel to DE, which will divide E C into a line of 
ſines; and although theſe are ſeldom put among the 
dialing lines on a ſcale, yet they aſſiſt in drawing the 
line of latitudes. For if a ruler be Jaid upon the point 
D, and over each diviſion in the line of fines, it will di- 
vide the quadrant CB into go unequal parts, as Ba, 


Bi, &c. ſhown by the right lines 104, 206, 3oc, &c. 


arawn along the edge of the ruler. 


| If the right line 
B C be drawn, ſubtending this quadrant, and the near- 


eſt diſtances Ba, Bb, Bc, &c. be taken in the compaſ- 


ſes from B, and ſet upon this line in the ſame manner 


as directed for the line of chords, it will make a line of 


latitades BC, equal in length to the line of chords I B, 
and of an equal number of diviſions, but very unequal 
as to their lengths. . . 

Draw the right line DC A, ſubtending the quadrant 
D A; and parallel to it, draw the right line rs, tonch- 
ing the quadrant DA at the numeral figure 3. Divide 
this quadrant into ſix equal parts, as 1, 2, 2, &c. and 


through theſe points of diviſion draw right lines from 
the centre E to the line rs, which will divide it at the 


points where the ſix hours are to be placed, as in the 


figure. If every ſixth part of the quadrant be ſubdi- 


vided into four equal parts, right lines drawn from the 
centre through theſe points of diviſion, and continued 


S8. 


15 
A dial on a 
eard, 


to the line 7 5, will divide each hour upon it into quar- 
ters. 

In fig. 8. we have the repreſentation of 4 portable 
dial, which may be caſily drawn on a card, and car- 
ried in a pocket book, The lines a4, a6, and be of 
the gnomon, mult be cut quite through the card; and 
as the end a b of the gnomon is raiſed occaſionally above 
the plane of the dial, it turns vpon the uncut line c 4 
as on a hinge. The dotted line A B muſt be ſlit quite 
through the card, and the thread C muſt be put thro' 
the ſlit, and have a knot tied behind, to keep it from 
being caſily drawn out. On the other end of this 


2 


A: L 


the dial next the pnomon towards the {un 


E N 8. 


thread is a ſmall plummet D, and on the middle of it 
a ſmall be id for ſhowing the hour of the day, 

To rectify this dial, ſet the thread in the {lit right 
againſt the day of the month, and ftretch the thread 
from the day o the month over the angular point where 
the curve lincs mect ac &II, then ſhitt the bead to that 
point on the thread, and the dial will be rectified. 

To find the hour of the diy, raiſe the gnomon (no 
matter how much or how little) and hold the edge of 


uppermoſt edge of the ſhadow of the gnomon may 
Juſt cover the hade. line; and the bead then playing 
freely on the tacs of the dial, by the weight of the 
plummet, will ſhow the time of the day among the 
hour-lines, as it is forcnoon or afternoon, | 

To find the time of ſun-riting and ſetting, move the 
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thread-among the hour-lines, until it either covers ſome 


one of them, or lies parallel betwixt any two; and then 


it will cut the time of ſun-riing among the forcuoon 
hours; and of fin-ſetting among the afternoon hours, 
for that day of the ycar to which the thread is ſet in 
the ſ-ale of months. 8 IS 

To fnd the lau's declination, ſtretch the thread from 
the day of the month over the angular point at XII, 
and it will cat the fan's declination, as it is north or 
ſouth, for that day, in the proper ſcale. 


To find on what days the fun enters the ſignus: when 


the bead, as above rectified, moves along any of the 
curve-lines which have the {igns of the zodiac marked 
upon them, the ſun enters thoſe ſigns on the days 
pointed out by the thread in the ſcale of months, | 

The conſtruction of this dial is very eafy, efpeciully 
if the reader compares it all along with fig. . of Plate 
CLIX. as he reads the following cxplanation of that 
fizure, | | : 

Draw the occult line W parallel to the top of the 
card, and croſs it at right angles with the ſix o'clock 
line ECD; then upon C, asa centre, With the radius 
C4, deſcribe the ſemicircle AEL, and divide it into 
12 equal parts (beginning at A), as Ar, As, &c. and 
from theſe, points of diviſion draw the hour lines , s, 
, u, v, E, w,and x, all parallel to the ſix o'clock ling 
EC. If each part of the ſemicircle be ſubdivided into 
four equal parts, they will give the half-hour lines and 
quarters, as in fig. 2. Draw the right-line Do, 
making the angle SAB equal to the latitude of your 
place, Upon the centre A deſcribe the arch EST, 
and ſet off upon it the arcs SK and ST, cach equal to 


235 degrees, for the ſun's greateſt declination ; and 


divide them into 234 cqual parts, as in fig. 2. Thro' 
the interſection D of the lines EC D and De, draw 
the right line FDC at right angles to ADs. Lay a 
ruler to the points A and R, and draw the line ANV 
through 23; degrees of ſouth declination in the arc 


SR; and then laying the ruler to the points A and 7, 


draw the line ATC through 2357 degrees of north de- 
clination in the arc ST: ſo ſhall the lines AR H and 


Plate 
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ATG cut the line FDG in the proper lengths for the 


ſcale of months. Upon the centre D, with the radius 


DF, deſcribe the ſemicircle Fo; which divide into 
ſix equal parts, Fm mm, uo, & c. and from theſe points 
of diviſion draw the right lines , ui, pk, and g/, each 
parallel to D. Then ſetting one foot of the com- 
paſſes in the point F, extend the other to A, and 

deſcribe 
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D I 
deſcribe the arc AZ for the tropic of : with the 
lane extent, ſerting ons ſoot iu C, delcribe the arc 
J for the tropic of 5, Next ſetting one foot in 
the point /, and extending the other to A, deſcribe the 
arc ACT tor the beginnings of the ſigus r aud 7 ; 
ad with the fame extent, ſetting one toot in the point 
/, deſcribe the arc AN tor the beginnings of the ſigus 
11 and . Sct one foot in the point , and having 
extended the other to A, deſcribe the arc AK for the 
beginnings of ths figns % and em; and with the ſame 
extent, (ct ons foot in /, and deicribe the are AM for 
the beginnings of the figns 8 and ip. Then ting 
one ſo in the point D, and extending the other to A, 
deſcribe the curve AL tor the beginnings of Y and = ; 
and the ſigns Will he finiſhed, This done, lay a ruler 
unn the point A over the ſun's declination in the arch 
RST; and where the ruler cuts the line T, make 
marks: and place the days of the months right againſt 
theſes marks, in the manner ſhown by lig. 2. Laſtly, 
ray the thadow-line 1 parallel to the occult line 


(3 TT] 


13; make the pnomon, and ſct the hours to their 


reſpective lines, as in fig. 2. and the dial will be fi- 
iſhed, | | 
here are ſeveral kinds of dials called rzverſal, be— 


cauſe they ſerve for all latitudes. One, of Mr Pardie's 


conſtruction, was formerly conlidered as the-beſt, It 


conſiſts of three principal parts; the firſt whereof is 


called the horizoutal plane (, becauſe in practice it 
mt be parallel to the horizon. In this plane is tixed 
an upright pin, which enters into the edge of the {c- 


cond part BD, called the meridional plane, which is 


made of two picces, the lowelt whereor ( is called 


the gruarrant, becaule it contains a quarter of a circle, 


divided into go degrees; and it is ouly into this part, 
near B, that the pin enters. The other picce is a ſe- 


micircle (D) adjuſted to the quadrant, and turning in 
it by a groove, for railng or depreſſing the diameter 


(FF) of the ſemicircle, which diamcter is called the 
ais of the inſtrument, The Third piece is a circle (CG), 
divided on both lides into 24 equal parts, which are the 
hours. This circle is put upon the meridional plane ſo, 
that the axis (FF) may be perpendicular to the circle, 
and the point C be the common centre of the circle, 
{emicircle, and quadraitt, 
ſemicircle is chawſered on both fides to a ſharp edge, 
which paſſes through the centre cf the circle, On one 
fide of the chamfered part, the firſt tix months of the 
year are laid down, according to the ſun's declination 
for their reſpective days, and on the other fide the laſt 
fix months. And againſt the days on which the ſun 


enters the ſigus, there arc ſtraighit lines drawn upon the 


ſ=:njcircle, with the characters of the ſigns marked up- 
on them, There is a black line drawn along the middle 


of the upright edge of the quadrant, over which hanys 


a thread (H), with its plammit (J), for levelling the 
inſtrument. N. B. From the 23d of September to the 
20th of March, ihe upper ſurface of the circle muſt 
ouch both the centre CG of the ſemicircle, and the line 
of Fand ; and from the 20th of March to the 23d 
of September, the lower ſurlace of the circle mult touch 
that centre and line. | | | 

To find the time of the day by this dial, Having 
et it on a level p}ice in ſun-ſhine, and adjuſted it by 
the levelling ferews # and 4, untilthe piumb line bangs 
over the back lige upon the edge of tre quadrant, aud 


3 


. 


The fraight edge of the 


N. 

parallel to the ſaid edge; move the ſemieircle in the 
quadrant, until the line of Y and A (where the circle 
touches) comes to the Jatitude of your place in the 
quadraut: then turn the whole meridional plane BD, 
with its circle C, upon the horizontal plane 4, until 
the edge of the ſhadow of the circle falls preciſcly on 
the day of the month in the ſemicircle ; and then the 
meridional plane will be due north and ſouth, the axis 
EF will be parallel to the axis of the world, and will 


caſt a ſhadow upon the true time of the day among the 


hours on the circle, | 

N. B. As, when the inſtrument is thus reQificd, the 
quadrant and ſemicircle are in the plane of the meri- 
dian, ſo the circle is then in the plane of the cquinoc- 
tial. Therefore, as the ſun is above the equinoctial in 
ſummer (in northern latitudes), and below it in winter; 
the axis of the ſemicircle will caſt a ſhadow on the 
hour of the day, on the upper ſurface of the circle, 
from the 20th of March till the 230 of September; 
and from the 23d of September to the 2cth of March 
the hour of the day will be determined by the ſhadow 


of the ſemicircle upon the lower ſurface of the circle. 
In the former caſe, the ſhadow of the circle falls upon 
the day of the month, on the lower part of the dia- 
meter of the ſemicircle; and in the latter caſe, on the 


upper part. 


Plate 
CL . 


The method of laying down the months and ſigns pig. 3. 


upon the ſemicircle is as follows. Draw the right line 
ACB equal to the diameter of the ſemicircle 4D B, 
and crols it in the middle at right angles with the line 


ECD, equal in length to ADÞ; then EC will be the 


radius of the circle FCC, which is the ſame as that of 
the ſemicircle. Upon E, as a centre, deſcribe the 


circle FCG, on which ſet off the arcs Ch and Ci, cach 


equal to 23; Gegrees, and divide them accordingly in- 


to that number for the ſun's declination. Then lay- 


ing the edge of a ruler over the centre E, and alſo over 


the ſun's declination for every fifth day of cach month 


(as in the card-dial), mark the points on the diameter 
AB of the ſemicircle from a to g, which are cut by the 
ruler ; and there place the days of the months accord- 
ingly, anſwering to the ſun's declination. This done, 


ſctting one foot of the compaſſes in C, and extending | 


the other to aor g, deſcribe the ſemicircle abedefp; 
which divide into (1x equal parts, and through the points 
of diviſion draw right lines parallel to CD, tor the be- 


ginning of the fines (of which one half are on one fide 


of the ſemicircle and the other half on the other), and 


ſet the characters of the ſines to their proper lines, as in 
the figure. 


: 8 1 3 17 
A univerſal dial of a very ingenious conſtruction, A new one 
has lately been invented by Mr G. Wright of London. by Mr G. 


The hour-circle or arch E, and latitude arch C, are Wright. 


the portions of two meridian circles; one fixed, and the Plate CLX. 


other moveable. The hcur or dial plate SEW at top ; 


is fixed to the arch C, and has an index that moves 
with the hour-circle E, therefore the conſtruction of 
this cial is perfectly ſimilar to the conſtruction of the 
meridians and honr-circle upon a common globe. 
The peculiar problems to be performed by this in. 
ſtrument are, 1. To findthe latitude of any place. 2 The 
latqude of the place being known, ts find the time by the 
ſuu and f.ars. 3. To find th: ſun or ſlar's azimuth 
and altitude, | 

Previous to uſe, this inſtrument ſhould be in a well- 


adjuſted 
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D 


ad juſted flate: to perform waich, you try the levels of 
the horizontal plates A a, by firſt turning the ſcrews 
BBBB till the bubbles of air on the glaſs tubes of the 
ſpirit-levels (levels are at right angles to each other) 
which are central or in the middle, and remain ſo 
when you turn the upper plate A half round its 
centre; but if they ſhould not keep ſo, there are ſmall 
ſcrews at the end of cach level, which admit of being 
turned one way or the other as may be requiſite till 
they are ſo, The plates Aa being thus made horizon- 
tal, ſet the latitude arch or meridian G ſteadily between 
the two-grooved ſides that hold it oy of which is ſcen 
at D), by the ſcrew behind. On this fide D is divided 


the nonius or vernier, correſponding with the diviſions 


on the latitude arch C, and which may be ſubdivided 
into 5 minutes of a degrec, and even leſs if required. 


The latitude arch C is to be fo placed in D, that the 


pole M may be ina vertical poſition ; which is done by 
making 90 on the arch at bottom coincide with the 
© of the nonius, The arch is then fixed by the tight» 


ening ſcrew at the back of D. Hang a ſilken plumb. 


line on the hook at C: which line is to coincide with a 
mark at the bottom of the latitude arch at VJ, all the 
while you move the upper plate A round its centre. 
It 1t does not ſo, there arc four icrews to regulate this 


adjuſtment, two of which paſs through the baſe 7 into 
the plate 4: the other two ſcrews faſten the nonius 


piece D together; which when unſcrewed a thread or 


two, the nonius piece may be eaſily moved to the right 
or left of 900 as may be found requiſite. 


Prob, 1. To find the latitude of the place, Faſten the 
latitude and hour circles together, by placing the pin & 
into the holes; flide the nonius piece Eon the hour- 
circle to the ſun's declination for the given day ; the 
ſun's declination you may Know in the ephemeris by 
White, or other alinanacs for every day in the year, 
The nonius piece E muſt be ſet on that portion of the 
hour circle marked ND to SD, according as the ſun 
has north or ſouth declination, About 20 minutes 
or a quarter of an hour hefore noon, obſerve the ſun's 


ſhadow or ſpot that paſſes through the hole at the axis 


O, and gently move the latitude arch C down in its 


groove at D till you obſerye the ſpot exactly fall on 


the croſs line on the centre of the nonius piece L ; 
and by the falling of this ſpot, ſo long as you obſerve 
the ſun to increaſe in altitude, you depreſs the arch 
C: but at the inſtant of its ſtationary appearance the 
ſpot will appear to go no lower ; then fix the arch by 
the ſcrew at the back of D, and the degrees thereby 


cut by the no114s on the arch will be the latitude of 
the place required: If great exactneſs is wanted, allow- 


an ce ſhould be made for the refraction of the atmoſphere, 
taken from ſome nautical or aſtronomical treatiſe, 
Prob. 2. The [1t:iiude of the place being given to fiud the 
time by the ſun aud ſtars. From an ephemeris as before, 
you find the ſin's declination for the day north or 
ſouth, and fect the nonius piece E on the arch accord- 
inzly. Set the latitude arch C, by the nonius at D, 
to the latitade of the place; and place the magnifying 
glaſs at M, by which you will very correctly ſet the 


index carrying a nonius to the upper XII at S. Take 
out the pin X, flicken the horizontal ſerew M, and 


gently move, either to the right or left as you ſce ne- 

ceſſar 7, the hour-ciric E, at the ſame time with the 

other hand moving the horizontal plate round its axis 
Voi! | 


1 


meridian, proper for obſerving the 
bright ſtars by night. I 


tre of the nonins . 


„„ 
to the right and left, till the latitude arch C falls 


into the meridian ; Which you will know by the ſun's 
ſpot falling exactly in the centre of the nonius picce, 


or where the lines interſect each other. The tine 
may be now read off exactly to a minute by the nonius. 
on the dial-plate at top, and which will be the time 
required. 
piece L, not ſcen in the figure, being the parallel oi 
declination or path that the ſun-dial makes, it therefore 
can fall on the centre of that line at no other time 
but when the latitude arch C is in the meridian or 
due north and ſouth, Hence the hour-circle, on 


moving round with the pole, mult give the true time 


on the dial-plate at top, There is a hole to the right, 
and croſs hairs to the left, of the centre axis hole ©, 
where the ſun's rays paſs through; whence the ſun's 
ſhadow or ſpot will alſo appear on the right and left 
of the centre on the nonius piece L, the holes of 


which are occaſionally uſed as ſights to obſerve 


through. If the ſun's rays are too weak for a ſhadow, 
a dark glaſs to ſkreen the eye is occalionally placed 
over the hole. The moſt proper time to find a true 
meridian is three or four hours before or after noon 


and take the difference of the ſun's declination from 


noon at the time you obſerve, If it be the morning, 
the difference is that and the preceding day; if afternoon, 
that and the following day: and the meridian being 


once found exact, the hour-circle E is to be brought 


into this meridian, a fixed place made for the dial, 
and an object to obſcrve by it alſo fixed for it at a great 
diſtance. 


againſt this fixed object, to place the dial truly in the 
Planets, moon, or 


Prob. 3. To find the ſun's azimnth and altitude, The 
latitude arch C being in the meridian, bring the pole 


M into the zenith, by ſetting the latitude-arch to 90. 


Faſten the hour-circle E in the meridian, by putting in 
the pin K, fix the horizontal plates by the ſcrew iV; 
and ſet the index of the dial-plate to XII. which is the 
ſouth point: Now take out the pin &, and gently 
move the hour-circle E, leaving the latitude arch 
fixed, till the ſun's rays or ſpot paſſing through the 
centre-ho'e in the axis © fall on the centre line of the 
hour-circle E, made for that purpoſe. The azimuth in 
time may then be read off on the dial-plate at top by 
the magnifying ylaſs, This time may be, converted 
into degrecs, by allowing at the rate of 15 for every 
hour. By fliding the nonivs piece E, ſo that the ſpot 
mall fall on the croſs line thereon, the altitude may be 
taken at the ſame time if it does not exceed 45 degrees. 
Or the altitude may be taken more univerſally, by 
fixing the nonius piece E to the o on the diviſions, 


and ſliding gown the Jatitude arch in ſuch a manner in 


the groove at D, till the ſpot falls exactly on the cen- 
The degrecs and minntes then 
ſhown by the nonias at D, taken from 90, will be the 
altitude required, By looking through the ſight holes 


L., J, the altitude of the moon, planets, and ſtars, may 


be ealtly taken, Upon this principle it is ſomewhat 
adapted forlevelling ilſo; by lowerins the nonias piece 


E, equal altitudes of the fun may be had; and by raiſ- 


ing it higher, equal depreſſions. 
More completely to aniwer the purpoſes of a good 
theodoliie, of levelling, and the performance cf pro- 


5 II blems 


The horizontal line drawn on the nonius 


The ſights LY mult at all times be directed 
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Flats bleme in practical aſtronomy, trigonometry, &c. Mr 
CI. X. W. Jones of Holborn divides the horizontal plate D 

1119 75 " and an oppolite non ius on tlie upper plate MA, 

15 baividing the degrees imo or more minutes. A 

teleſcope and Tpirit-level applies on the latitude arch 

at H by two ſcre ], making the latitude eu a ver- 

tical arch; and the whole is adapted to triaugular ſtats 

with parallel plates, fiuiiar to hole ulcd with che beſt 
13 theodoines, a | 

An cqui- A dial more univerſal for the performance of pro- 

noctial dial blems than the above, though in ſome particulars 

more uni- not ſo convenicut and accurate, is made by Mr Jones 
verial, and other inftrument-makers in London. It con- 
Pig. 2. ſiſts of the common equatorial circles reduced to a 
port? ble ſize, and inſtead. of a telelcope carries a 
plain tight. Its p. —_ al parts confill of the ſiglit-· piece 
ON, moveable over the declination's ſemicircle 1 
hae 2 nonius . to the ſemicircle. A dark glaſs [9 
ſkreen the eye applies occationally over either of the 
holes at : theſe holes on the inner tide of the picce 
arc interlected by croſs lines, as ſeen in the figure be- 
low; and to the tight P two pieces are ſcrewed, the 
en llaving a ſil hole for the ſun's rays or en 
and the upper two croſz hairs or wires. 

The declination circle or arch D is divided into two, 
999 each ; and is tixed perpendicularly on a circle with 
a chamfered edge, containing a nonius diviſion that ſub. 
divides into ſüngle mi zuütes the under equatorial circle 

MN, which in all eaſcs repreſents the equator, and is 
divided into twice 12 hours, and cach hour into five 
minutes. At right angles below this equatorial circle 
is fixed the ſemicircle of altitude A, divided into two 
quadrants 01 99? each, [his arch Ane principally to 
meaſure angles of altitude and depreſſion; - and it 
moves cents ally on an upright pillar fixed in the hori- 
zontai circle IF. This circle EF is divided into four 
quadrants of 999 each, and againſt it there is fixed a finall 
nonius plate at NV. The horizontal circle may be turned 
round its centre or axis; and two ſpirit levels, LL are 
xe on it at right angles to one another. 

We have not room to detail the great variety of 
aſtronomfeal and trigonometrical problems that may 
be ſolve by this general inſtrament, as deſcribed in 
Jones's Inſtrumental Dialing. One example connected 
with our preſent purpoſe may here ſuſſice, viz, To 
find the time when the latitude is given. Suppoling the 
inſtrument to be well adjuſted by the directions here— 
after given. The meridian of the place ſhould be firſt 
obtained to place the inſtrument in, Which is ſettled 
by a diſtant mark, or particular cavities to receive the 
ſcrews at 1G Uu, made in the baſe it ſtands on, The 

meridian is beſt found by equal altitudes of the ſun. 
In order to take theſe, yon ſet the middle mark of 
the nonius on the declination arch D at o, and fix it 
by the ſcrew behind; then ſet the horary or hour circle 
to XII. The circle EF being next made horizontal, you 
direct the ſights to the ſun, by moving the horizontal 
circle EF and altitude ſemicircle AB : the degrees and 
minutes marked by the nonius on the latter will he the 
altitude required. To take egi altitudes, yon obſerve 
the ſun's altitude in the morning twoor three hours be- 
fore noon by the ſemicircle 4B : leave the inſtrument 
in the ſame ſituation perfectly unaltered till the after- 

noon, when by moving the horizontal circle EF, only 
find the direction of the ſight or the ſun's ſpot to be juſt 


Sn On 

tie ſame, which will be an equal altitude with the 
morning. The place of the horizontal circle EF 
agaiult {he nonius at each time of obſervation is to, be 
Care fully noted; : aild the middle depree GT part VELWEEN 
cach wiil be the place where the ſemicircle A, and 
light ,, will ſtand or coincide with, when directed 
to the ſouth or north, according to the ſun's ſituation 
north or ſonth at noon at the place of obſer vation. 
Set the index or fiyht-picce C very accurately to 
this middle point, by cirecting the bgli to jome di- 
tant obzect ; or againſt it, let one be placed up: this 

object Will be the meridian mark, and will always 
jerye at any future time, To find the time, the me- 
riclian being thus previoully known by equal altitudes 
of the ſun or ſtar), and determined by the meridian 

nark made at a diſtance, or by the cavities in the baſe 
to ſet the ferew iu: Place the equatorial accordingly, 


and level the horizontal circle ZF by the ſpirit-levels 


thercon, Set the ſemicircle A to the latitude of the 
place, and the index of the {lights & F to the declina- 


tion of the fun, found by the ephemeris, as before di- 


rected, Turn the ſemicircle O till the tight-holes are 
accurately directed io the ſun, when the nonius on the 
hour circle MN will ſhow the time, It may eaſily be 
known when the ſun's rays are direct through, by the 
ſpot falling on the lower interſectors of the marks acroſs 
the hole at C. See the figure S adjoining. | 

The adjuſtments of this cquatorial dial are to be 
made from the following trials. I/, to adjuſt the 


levels LL on EF: Place the © of any of the diviſions _ 


on EF to the middle mark or ſtroke on the nonius 
at VM, bring the air-bubbles in the levels in the cen- 


tres of each caſe, by turning the ſeveral ſcrews at 
IAH: this being exadily done, turn the circle EF 


two go? or halt round: if the bubble of air then re- 
maius in the centre, they are right, and properly ad- 
juſted for uſe; but if they are not, you make them ſo 


by turning the neceſſary ſcrews placed for that purpoſe 


at the ends of the level-caſes by means of a turnſcrew, 


until vou bring them to that fixed poſition, that they 


will return when the plate EF is turned half round. 

2%, To adjuſt the line of fight O P, Set the no- 
nius to o on the declination arch D, the nonius on the 
hour-circle to VI, and the nonius on the ſemicircle 
AB to go. Direct to ſome part of the horizon where 
there may be avariciy of fixed objects. Level the 
horizontal circle EF by the levels LL, and obſerve 


any object that may appear on the centre of the croſs 


wires. Reverſe the ſcmicircle A B, viz. ſo that the 


oppoſite go? of it be applied to the nonius, obſerving 


particularly that the other nonii preſerve their fi- 


tuation. If then the remote object formerly viewed 


ſtill continues in the centre of the croſs wires, the 
line of fight 2 P is truly adjuſted ; but if not, unſcrew 
the two ſcrews of the frame carrying the croſs wires, 
and move the frame till the interſeAtion appears againſt 
another or new object, which is half way between the 
firſt and that which the wires were againſt on the re- 
verſion, Return the ſemicircle A to its former po- 
ſition: when, if the interſection of the wires be found 
to be againſt the half-way object, or that to which they 
were laſt divided, the line of ſiglit is adjuſted ; if not, 
the operation of "obſerving the interval of the two ob- 

jects, and applying half way, muſt be repeated, 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that one of the wires 
ſaould 


Flats 
CLY. 


1 
ſnould be in the plane of the declination circle, and 
the other wire at right angles; the frame containing 
tue wires is made to thift for that parpoic, 

The hole at P which forms the fun ipot is alſo to 
be adjuſted by dirccting the fight to the fun, that the 
centre of the thadyuw of the croſs hairs mey fall ex- 
actly on the upper hole: the lower frame with the 
hole is then to be moved till the ſpot falls exactly on 
the lower ſiglit-hole. es 

Laſtly, it is generally neceſſary to find the correc 
tion always to be applied to the oblervatious by the 
femicircie of altitude 48. Set the nonius to © on 


the declination arch D, and the nonius to XL ou the 


equator or hour-circle: Turn the ſight to any fixed and 
diitinct objet, by moving the arch A and circle £# 
only: Note the degree and minute of the angle of al- 


titude or deprefion: Reverſe the dechnation ſemi- 


I 
Univerſal 
zing-dial, 
Fig. 3, 4, 5+ 


circle by placing the nonius on the hour- cirele to the 
oppolite XII: Direct the fight to the ſame object 
again as before. If the altitude or depreſſion now gi- 
ven be the ſame as was obſer ved in the former poſition, 
no correction is wanted; but if not the fame, half 


tic difference of the two angles is the correction to be 


added to all obſeryations or ret(tifications made with 
that quadrant by which the leaſt angle was taken, or 
to be ſubtracted from all obſervations made with the 
other quadrant, Theſe ſcveral adjuſtments are abſo- 
lately neceſſary previous to the uſe of the in{trament 
and when once well donc, will keep ſo, with care, a 
conſiderable time. a 

The Univerſalor Aſt ronomical Lquiucctial Ring- Dial, 
is an inſtrument of an old conſtruction, that alſo ſerves 
to find the hour of the day in any latitude of the earth 
(fee fig. 3.) . It conſiſts of two flat rings or circles, 


uſually from 4 to 12 inches diameter, and of a moderate 


thickneſs; the outward 'ring Al repreſenting the 
meridian of the place it is uſed at, contains tuo di- 
viſions of 90% each oppoſite to one another, ſerving 


to let the lliding piece A, and ring C (by which the 


dial is uſually ſuſpended), be placed on one fide from 
the equator to the north pole, and on the other {ide 


tos the ſouth, according to the latitude of the place. 


The inner ring B repreſents the equator, and turns dia- 
metrically within the outer by means of two pivots. 


inſerted in each end of the ring at the hours XII. 
Acro's the two circles is ſcrewed to the meridian a 
thin pierced plate or bridge, with a curſor C, that 
tides along the middle of the bridge: this curſor has 
a ſmall hole for the ſun to ſhine through. The middle 
of this bridge is concetved as the axis of the world, 
and its. extremities as the poles: on the one tide 


are delineated the 12 ſigus of the zodiac, and ſome- 


times oppoſite the degrees of the ſun's declination ; 
and on the other ſide the days of the month through- 
out the year, On the other fide of the outer ring A 


are the diviſions of 90, or a quadrant of altitude: 


It ſerves, by the placing of a common pin P in the 


Hole h (ſec fig. 4.), to take the ſun's altitude or height, 


49 
Its ule. 


wa 


5 


and from which the latitude of the place may eaſily be 
found. 5 


ef the dial. Place the line a in the middle of 
the fliding piece IM over the degree of latitade of the 
place. Suppoſe, for example, 515 for London; put 


the line which crofles the hole of the curſor C to the 
day of the month or the degree of the ſign, Open 


. 


3 . 


the inſtrument till the two rings be at right angles to 
cach other, aud ſuſpend it by the ring (/; that the 
axis of Lite dial repreſented by the middic of the bridge 
be parallel to the axis of the carth, viz. the north pole 
to ine north, aud Tice verſa, Then turn the flat ide 
of the bridge towards the ſun, fo that his rays pailiug 
trough the ſmall hole in the curſor may fall exactiy 
in a line dran through the middle of the coucave far- 
face of the inucr ring or hour - cirele, the bright ſpot 
by which ſaows the hour of the day in the ſaid con- 
cave ſurtace oi the dial. Nete, The hour XII cannot 
be ſhown by ethis dial, becauſe the outer ring beiug 
then in the plane of the meridian, excludes the ſun's 
riys from the inner; nor can this dial ſhow the hour 
when the ſan is in the equinoQial, becauſe his rays 
then falling parallel to the plane of the inner circle or 
equinoctial, are excluded by it. | 
To take the altitude of the ſun by this dial, 
the declination thereby to find the Jatitude of the place 5 
Place a common pin y in the hole / projecting in 
the ſide of the meridian where the quadrant of altitude 
is: the! bring the centre mark of the ſliding- piece A 
to the o or middle of the two diviſions of latitude on 
the other ſide, and turn the pin towards the ſun till it 
cuts a ſhadow over the degree of the quadrant of alti- 
tude; then what degree the ſhadow cuts is the altitude. 
Thus, in fig. 4. the ſhadow h appears to cut 359, the 
altitude of the fun, | 
The ſun's declination is found by moving the curfor 
in the ſliding piece till the mark acroſs the hole lands 
juſt againſt the day of the month; then, by turning 


: - 7 
to the other ſide of the bridge, the mark will fland 


againſt the ſun's declination, | | 
In order to find the /atitudz of the place, obſerve 


that the latitude and declination be the lame, viz. 


both north or ſouth ; fubtract the declination from 


the meridian or greateſt daily altitude of the ſun, and 


the remainder is the complement of the latitude ; 
which ſubtracted from 90, leaves the latitude, Ex- 
ample : | 
Deg, mia, 


The meridian altitude may be 57 423 
The ſun's declination for the day 19 18 
Complement of latitnde | 33 30. 
99 „ 
The latitude - - - G1 30 


But if the latitude and declination be contrary, add 
them together, and the ſum is the complement 
of the latitude. This dial is ſometimes mounted 
on a ſtand, with a compaſs, wo ſpirit-levels, and ad- 
juſting ſcrews, &c. &c. (ſee fig. 5.), by which it is 
rendered more uſeful and convenient for finding the 
ſun's azimuth, altitudes, variation of the needle, de- 
clinations of planes, &c. &c, 


An Univerſal Dial on a plain creſ:, is deſcribed by uni 


Mr Ferguſon. 


as it ſtands upon the horizontal board A. The arms 
of the croſs ſtand at right angles to the middle part; 
and the top of it, from 4 to u, is of equal length with 
either of the arms n e or u. See fig. 6. 
This dial is rectified by ng the middle line # to 

| 5 H 2 


and with 


the 
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. ; * verſal 
It is moveable on a joint C, for cle croſz-dial. 


vating it to any given latitude on the quadrant C yo, Fig. 6, 7,8. 


plac of the equator, 


CV 

the latitude of the placc on the quadrant, the board 
A \cvel, and thdpuint N northward by the nicedle ; 
tna, the planc vi the crols will be parallel to the 
Then, from III o'clock iu the 
morning till VI, the upper edge , / of the arm 1 
will cait a ſhadow ou the time of the day on the fide 
of the arm c 17; from VI till IX, the lower edge i of 
the arm 4 9 will calt a ſhadow on thc hours on the ſide 
%. From 1% in the morning to XII at noon, the 
ede 4 b of the top part 4% will caſt a {tadow on the 


hours on the armszef; from XII to III in the after- 


101, the edge c 4 of the top part will caſt a ſhadow 
on the hours on the arm k / ; from III to VI in the 


cvening, the edge g þ will caſt a ſhadow on the hours 


9.1 the part y /; and from VI to IX, the ſhadow of 
the edge e f will ſhow the time on the top part 4 u. 
The breadth of cach parta b, %, &c. mutt be fo 
preat, as never to let the ſhadow tall quite without the 
bart or arm on which the hours are marked, when the 
zun is at his greaiclt declination from the equator. : 
To determine the breadth of the ſides of the arms 
which contain the hours, ſo as to be in juſt propor- 
tion to their length; make an angle ABC (fig. 7.) of 
231 degrees, which is cqual to the ſun's greateſt de- 
clination ; and ſuppoſe the length of cach arm, from 
the lide of the long middle part, and alſo the length 
of the top part above the arms, to be equal to Bd. 
Then, as the cdges of the ſhadow, from each of the 
arms, will be parallel to Be, making an angle of 23; 
degrees with the ſide B dof the arm, when the ſun's 
declination is 235%; it is plain, that if the length of 
the arm be B d. the leaſt breadth that it can have, to 
keep the edge Be of the ſhadow Bg d from going off 
the lide of the arm 4 e before it comes to the end of 
it ed, muſt be equal toe dor dB. But in order to 
keep the ſhadow within the quarter diviſions of the 
hours, when it comes near the end of the arm, the 
breadth of it ſhould be (till greater, ſo as to be almoſt 
doubled, on account of the diſtance between the tips 
of the arms. | | | | 
The hours may be placed on the arms, by laying 
down the croſs abc d (ſig. 8.) on a theet of paper; 


and with a black-lead pencil held cloſe to it, drawing 


its ſhape and ſize on the paper. Then take the length 
4% in the compaſſes, and with one foot in the corner 
a, deſcribe with the other the quadrantef, Divide 
this arc inte 11x equal parts, aud through the points 
of diviſion draw light lines ag, 4h, &c. continuing 
three of them to the armee, which are all that can 
fall upon it; and they will mect the arm in theſe points 
through which the lines that divide the hours from 
cach other, as in fig. 6. are to be drawa right acrots 
it, Divide cach arm, for the three hours contained in 
it, in the ſame manner; and ſet the hours to their pro- 
per places, on the ſides of the arms, as they are mark- 
ed in fig. 33. Each of the hour ſpaces ſhould be di- 
vided into four equal parts, for the half hours and 
quarters, in the quadrant ef; and right lines ſhould 
be drawn through theſe diviſion- marks in the quadrant, 
to the arms of the croſs, in order to determine the 
places thereon where the ſubdiviſions of the hours 
maſt be marked. 


This is a very ſimple kind of univerſal dial; it is 


ealily made, and has a pretty uncommon appearance 
in a garden, 


LS; 


. 


Fig. 9. is called a Univerſal Mechanical Dial, as 
by its cquinoctial circle an caly method is had 
ot deſcribing a dial on any kind of plane, 
ample ; Suppoſe a dial is required on an horizontal 
pane. If the plane be immoveable, as 4BCD, find 
4 meridian line as C or if moveable, aſſume the me- 
ridian at pleaſure : then by means of the triangle 


For ex- 
Eaſy me- 
thed of 

drawing a 
dial by the 


univerſal 


Plate 
CLX. 
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EKF, whote baſe is applied on the meridian line, mechari- 
raiſe the equinoctial dial # till the index GJ becomes cal dial. 


parallel to the axis of the earth, (which is fo, if the 
angle KE be equal to the elcyation of the pole), and 
the 12 o'clock line on the dial hang over the meridian 
line of the plane or the baſe of the triangle. If then, 
in the night-time or a darkened place, a lighted candle 
be ſucceſſively applied to the axis CJ, ſo as the ſha- 


dow of the index or ſtile GT fall upon one hour: line 


after another, the ſame ſhadow will mark out the 
{everal-hour lines on the plane A BCD. Noting 
the points therefore on the ſhadow, draw lines 
through them to C, then an index being fixed on 
C, according to the angle 1GF, its ſhadow will 
point out the ſeveral hours by the light of the ſun. 


Fig. 9. 


If a dial were required on a vertical plane, having 
raiſed the equinoctial circle as directed, puſh forward 


the index CI till the tip thereof I touch the plane. 
If the plane be inclined io the horizon, the elevation 
of the pole ſhould be found on the ſame; and the 
angle of the triangle XEF ſhould be made equal 
thereto, | 


Mr Ferguſon deſcribes a method of making three Hjals 5 
dials on three different planes, ſu that they may all ſhuwthe three planes 


deſcribe an horizontal dial, with its gnomon TC, 
the edge of the ſhadow of which ſhows the time of 
the day. To this horizontal board join the upright 


board EDC, touching the edge CH of the gnemon; 


then making the, top of the gnomon at C the centre 
of the vertical fouth dial, deſcribe it on the board 
EDC. Belides, on a circular plate IX deſcribe an 
equinoctial dial, and, by a ſlit c in the XII o'clock 
line from the edge vw the ccutre, put it on the gno— 
mon £C as far as the ſtit will admit. The ſame pnomon 
will ſhow the ſame hour on cach of theſe dials, 

An Univerſal Dial, ſhowing the hours of the day by a 
terreſtrial globe, and by the ſhaduws of ſeveral gnemuns, at 
the ſame time; tygether with all the places of the earth 
which are then enlight:ued by the ſun ; and thoſe ts which 


the ſun is then riſing, er on the meridian, or ſitting, This 


dial is made of a thick ſquare piece of wood, or hollow 
metal, The ſides are cut into ſemicircular hollows, in 
which the hours are placed ; the ſtile of each hollow 
coming out from the bottom thereof, as far as the ends 
of the hollows project. The corners are cut out into 


angles, in the inſides of which the hours are alſo 


marked; and the edge of the end of cach ſide of the 
angle {erves as a ſtile for caſting a ſhadow on the hours 
marked on the other ſide. | | 

In the middle of the uppermoſt ſide, or plane, 
there is an equinoctial dial; in the centre whereof an 
upright wire is fixed, for caſting a ſhadow on the hours 
of that dial, and ſupporting a ſmall terreſtrial globe on 
its top, | 

The whole dial ſtands on a pillar, in the middle of a 


round horizontal board, in which there is a compaſs 


and magnetic neeCle, for placing the meridian ſtile to- 
| . ward 


% 


. time of the day by one gnomon. On the flat board ABC by one gno- 
. 
Fig. 10. 


Plate 
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D 1 
ward the ſouth. The pillar has a joint with a quadrant 
upon it, divided into go degrees (ſuppoſed to be hid 
from ſight under the dial inthe figure) tor ſetting it to 
the latitude of any given place. 

The equator of the globe is divided into 24 equal 
parts, and the hours are laid down upon it at theſe parts, 


The time of the day may be known by theſe hours, 


when the ſun ſhines upon the globe. 

To rectify and uſe this dial, ſet it on a level table or 
ſole of a window, where the ſun ſhines, placing the 
meridian ſtile due ſouth, by means of the needle ; which 
will be, when the needle points as far from the north 
fleur-de-lis toward the welt, as it declines weſtward, at 
your place. Then bend the pillar in the joint, till the 
black line on the pillar comes to the latitude of your 
place in the quadrant, = 

The machine being thus rectified, the plane of its 


dial part will be parallel to the equator, the wire or axis 
that ſupports the globe will be parallel to the earth's 
axis, and the north pole of the globe will point toward 
the north pole of the heavens. 


The ſame hour will then be ſhown in ſeveral of the 
hollows, by the ends of the ſhadows of their reſpective 
ſtiles : the axis of the globe will caſt a ſhadow on the 
ſame hour of the day, in the equinoctial dial, in the 


centre of which it is placed, from the 20th of March to 


the 23d of September ; and, if the meridian of your 
place on the globe be ſet even with the meridian ſtile, 


all the parts of the globe that the ſun ſhines upon, will 


figure, by the axis of the globe. 


anſwer to thoſe places of the real earth which are then 


enlightened by the ſun. The places where the ſhade 


is juſt coming upon the globe, anſwer to all thoſe places 
of the carth to which the ſun 1s then ſetting : as the 


places where it is going oft, and the light coming on, 
anſwer to all the places of the carth where the ſun is 
then riſing, And laſtly, if the hour of VI be marked 
on the cquator in the meridian of your place (as it is 
marked on the meridian of London in the figure) the 
diviſion of the light and ſhade on the globe will ſhow 
the time of the day. Fn | 


The northern ſtile of the dial (oppoſite to the 


ſouthern or meridian one) is hid from the ſight in the 
The hours in the 
hollow to which that ſtile belongs, are alſo ſuppoſed 
to be hid by the oblique view of the figure: but they 
are the ſame as the hours in the front-hollow. "Thoſc 
alſo in the right and left hand ſemicircular hollows are 
moſtly hid from ſight ; and fo alſo are all thoſe on the 
ſides next the eye of the four acute angles, DP 

The conſtruction of this dial is as follows: 

On a thick ſquare piece of wood, or metal, draw the 
lines @ c and 6 d, as far from each other as you intend 
for the thickneſs of the ſtile abcd; and inthe ſame 
manner, draw the like thickneſs of the other three 
ſtiles, ofghik/m, and no pg, all ſtanding outright as 
from the centre, | | 

With any convenient opening of the compaſſes, as 
aA, (ſo as to leave proper ſtrength of ſtuff when KT is 
equal to aA), ſet one foot in a, as a centre, and with 
the other foot deſcribe the quadrantal are A. Then, 
without altering the compaſſes, ſet one foot in & asa 
centre, and with the other foot deſcribe the quadrent 
B. All the other quadrants in the figure muſt be 
deſcribed in the ſame manner, and withthe ſame open- 


3 


1 


at VI in the morning; aud ſhows the time, 


F 
ing of the compaſſes, on their centres e fi &, ard 
2 6; and cach quadrant divided into ſix equa} parts, 
for as many hours, as in the figure; cach of which 


parts muſt be ſubdivided into 4, for the halt-hours and 


quarters, 


At equal diſtances from ea-h corner, draw the right 
lines Iy and Xp, Lg, and 9 Nr and Or, P aud 
Qs; to form the four angular hollows 1 / K, Lg I, 
Nr 0, and Ps Q,, making the diſtances between the 
tips of theſe hollows, as I K, LM, VM C, and F , 
each equal to the radius of the quadrants ; and leaving 
ſufficient room within the angular points y q r and 2, 
for the equinoctial in the middle. 


To divide the inſides of theſe angles properly for the 


hour-ſpaces thereon, take the following method, 


Set one foot of the compaſſes in the point J as a. 


centre, and open the other to X; and with that open- 


ing deſcribe the are Me then, without altering the 


compaſſes, ſet one foot in K, and with the other foot 
deſcribe the arc It. Diyide each of theſe arcs, from 
JI and & to their interſection at t, into four equal parts; 
and from their centres / and K through the points of 
diviſion, draw the right lines 1 2, 14, 15, 16, 17; 
and K 2, K 1, K 12, K II; aud they will meet the 
ſides K þ and I þ of the angle Iy K where the hours 
thereon muſt be placed. And theſe hour-ſpaces inthe 


arcs muſt be ſubdivided into four equal parts, for the 


half hours and quarters.—Do the like for the other 
three angles, and draw the dotted lines, and ſet the 
hours in the inſides where thoſe lines meet them, as 
in the figure : and the like hour-lines will be paral- 
lel to each other in all the quadrants and in all the 
angles. 8 os | 

Mark points for all theſe hours on the upper ſide: 


and cut out all the angular hollows, and the quadrantal 


ones quite through the places where their four gno— 
mons muſt ſtand; and lay down the hours on their 


inſides, (as in fig. 10.), and ſet in their gnomons, 


which muſt be as broad as the dial is thick; and this 
breadth and thickneſs muſt be large enough to keep 
the ſhadows of the gnomons from ever falling quite 
out at the ſides of the hollows, cven when the 1un's 
declination is at the greateſt, „„ 
Laſtly, draw the equinoctial dial in the middle, all 
the hours of which are equidiſtant from each other; 
and the dial will be finiſhed. 
As the ſun goes round, the broad end of the ſhadow 
of the ſtile 4 c b will ſhow the Hours in the quadrant 
Ac, from ſun riſe till VI in the morning; the ſhadow 
from the end M will ſhow the hours on the fide I. 
from V to IX in the morning; the {haJow of the ſtile: 
efgh.inthe quadrant Dg (in the long days) will ſhow 
the hours from ſun riſe till VI in the morning; and 


the ſhadow of the end NV will ſhow the morning-hours, | 


on the ſide Or, from III to VII, 

Juſt as the ſhadow of the northern ſtile abcd 
goes off the quadrant Ac, the ſhadow of the ſouthern 
ſtile %m begins to fall within the quadrant F /, 
in 
that quadrant, from VI till XII at noon ; and from 
noon till VI in the evening in the quadrant F. 
And the ſhadow of the end rows the time from 
XI in the forenoon till III in the afternoon, on the 
ſide N; as the ſhadow of the end ſhows the time 

| | from 
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drant 7 D from ſun- rie i VI in the morning), the 
a Of UC c LC Y 7 VESTS © cuter the 
q a drant 465 - andinows the hours thercon from X11 
at 11007; till VI in ihe eve: ing: a. d aftet the NL un- 
lat, in the quadrant 06. and the end C cafts a ſnacuy 
on the fide I 5 from Min the cveuing n 13% at nizlit, 
11 5 lun be not let 65000 that time. 

The ſhadow of the end 7 ſhows the thne on the ſide 


ß from NI til VII in the afternoon ;- and the ſhadow 
of the (tile ac d ſows the time from VI in the evening 
ti the ſan ſets. 
The ſhadow of the upright central w ire, that ſup- 
ports the globe at top, ſhows the time of the day, in the 
middle or equinoctial dial, all the ſummer halt- -year, 
N hen the lau is on the north lice of the equator, 


Having hown how to make ſun-diz1s by the aſſit- 
ance of a good globe, or of a dialing ſcale, we fall 
no proceed to the method of conftructing dials arith- 
metically ; which will be more agreeable to thoſe who 


have learned the clements of trigonomctr, becaute 


globes and ſcales can neyer be ſo accurate as the loga- 
rithms in fi: ding the angu! Ar diftances ot the lours, Yet 


ab a globe may be found exact enough for lome Other 
req. ilites in dialing, 


we {hatl take jt in occationally, 
The conſtraction of ſun-dials all on planes vhareyer 
may be included in one gencral rule: intel}}y 
that of a horizontal dial {or au/ given latitude be well 
underſtood. For there is no piatte, however obliquely 
3 ed with reſpect io avy given place, but what is 
:rallel to the horizon of {oine other place; 2 ere- 
fois it we can find that other place by 4 Pro blem on 
rc terreſtrial globe, or by a trigonometrical calculation, 
id conſtruct a rial dial for it; that dial applica 
to the plane where it is to ſerve will be a true dial 
tor that place. — Thus, an erc& direct ſouth dial in 
51: degrecs north latitude, would be a horizontal-912l 
v8 the ſame meridizn, go degrees fo: 'thward of 51 de- 
recs north latitude ; which falls in with 38; degrees 


of futh latitude. But ik the upright pl: me declines from 


0 icing the ſouth at the given place, it wonld eſtill be a 
101 1201 al plane 90 U legree $ fron th at place, hy it {or a 
different longmide, 
of the yoo! 8 accordingly. 

Ci E 1, I. Leer us ſuppoſe that an upright plane at 
1,51 don declines 25 degrees weſtward from facing the 
00 ih, and that it is required to find a place on the 
„lche o whoſe horizon the ſaid plan e 15 parallel! ; and 
m the difference of longitude between London and 

that place. 

Fedlify the globe to the latitude of London, and 
brim. London to the zenith under the braſs Warkd ian; 
then that point of the globe which lies in the horizon 

: the given degree of declination (counted weſtward 
f om the ſouth point of the horizon) is the place at 
which the abovementioned plane world be horizontal. 
Now, to find the latitude and longitude of that place, 
ech your ehe upon the place, and turn the globe call - 


Ward until it comes under the grad zuated edge of the 


7 
— 


L 


Zible, 11 


* hich would alter the reckoning 


C 


braſs meridian; then the degree of the braſs meridian 
oy {ſtands directly over the place is its latitude ; and 
c Number of degrees in the equator, which are inter- 
cept ted bet cen the meridian ot London and the braſs 
reridian, is the place's Citicrence of longitude, 
Thus, as the latnude of London is 512 degrecs 
north, and the declination of tlie place is 36 dcs recs 
welt; clevate the north pole 517, degrecs above the ho 
rizon, and turn the globe until London comes to the 
zcuith, or under the gradt dated cage of the meridian ; 
then count 36 degrees on the horizon etw ard from 
Lc ſouth point, and make a mark on that place of the 
glove over which the reckoning, ends, and bringing ihe 
mark under the graduated edre of the braſs meridian 
it will be found to be under 3G! degrees in fouth 10. 
tude: Keeping it there, count in the equator the num- 
ber of degrees between the meridian of London aud the 
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brazen meridian ( hich new becomes the meridian 0 


the required place), and you will find it to be 423. 
Theretore au upright plane at London, declining 36 
degrees weltward from the ſouth, would be a horizon- 
tal plane at that place, whoſe latitude is 30% degrees 
ſouth of the equaior, and longitude 422 degrees weit 
of the mcridian of London. 

Wich difference of longitude being converted into 
time, is 2 hours 51 minutes. 


the vertical dial decl ing weſtward 36 degrees at 


London, 13 therefore to be drawn in all reſpects as a 


1 10 that the recko. ng of the hours is ts anticipale 

te reckoning of the horiz tal-dial by 2 hours 51 mi- 
nates: for ſo much ſconer will the fun came to the 
InCcrigiall of London, on tothe meridian of auy place 

hole longitude is 423 degrees weſt trom London. 

2. But to be mort exact than the globe will ſhow us, 
we {hall ule a little trigonometry. | 

Let V E SI, be the horizon of London, whoſe 
zenith is Z, aud 7 the north pole of the ſphere ; and 
let Zh be the poſition of a vertical plane at Z, decli- 


NOIR OR for ſcuth latitude 30 acgrees E fave. 


Fig. 4. 


ning weſtward from S (the ſouth) by an angle of 36 


degrees; on which plane an erect-dial for London at 
Z is to be . 
perpendicular to £5 ; and it will cut the horizon in P, 
36 degrees welt of the louth S. Then a plane, in the 
tangent oh touching the ſphere in D, will be paral- 
lel tothe plane Z /, aud the xis of the ſphere will be 
equally inclined to both thele planes. 

Let /H be the equinottial, Whoſe elevation above 
the horizon of Z ( ,ondon) is 384 degrees ; and TR 


Le the meridian of the place D, cutting the equinoctial 


in . The! it is evident, that the arc K D is the la- 
ti:de of the place D (* here the plane Zh would be ho- 
rizontal) and the arc XG is the difference of longitude 
of the planes Z5 and DA. 

In the ſpherical triangle VDR, the arc V Dis given, 


Make the ſemidiameter Z 


for it is the com plementof the planc's declination from 


9 10 {oath ; Which complement is 54% (.. 9036 v:) 


the angle at &, in which the meridian of the place D 


cuts the £0 Qtor, is a right angle; and the angle AWD 
meaſures the elevation of the equinoGtial above the ho- 
rizon of Z, namely 317, degrees. Say therefore, As 
radius is tothe co-fins of the plane's declination from 
the ſouth, ſo is the co-ſine of the latitude of Z to the 
ſine of Y the latitude of B: which is of a different 

denomination 
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tened. 


gives the ſame ſolution as above. 


1 
denomination from the latitude of Z, becauſe Z and 
D are on different ſides of the equator, 

As radius 10.090000 
To co-line 360 o I N 9.90796 
So co-line 51 307 . 9.79415 


To ſine 30% 142 DR ee of D, 
whoſe horizon is parallel to the vertical plane Zh at Z. 
IV. B. Wheu radius is made the firſt term, it may 
be omitted; and then by ſubtracting it mentally from 
the ſum of the other two, the operation will be thor 
Thos, in the preſent caſe, 

To the logarithmic tine of / R=® 540 o' 9.99796 
Add the logarithmic ſine of X D 380% 30“ 9.79415 


Their ſum radius 9.70211 
And we ſhall keep 
to this method in the following part of this article, 


To find the difference of longitude of the places D 


and Z, lay, As radius is to the co-ſiue of 534 degrees, 
the height of the equinoctial at Z, fo is the co-taugent 
of 36 degrees, the plane's declination, to the co-tangent 
of the difference of longitudes. Thus, 


: "oy 72 . | > | , 

To the logarithmic fine of 4 519 30 9.89354 
Add the logarithmic tang. of 3 549 0” 10.12874 
Their ſum— radius 10. 03228 


is the neareſt tangent of 4708 ; which is the 


co-tangent of 420 52'=H4 A, the difference of longi- 
tade fouznt, Which difference, being reduced to 
time, is 2 hours 515 minutes. 

3. And thus having found the exact latitade and 
longitade of the place D, to whoſe horizon the vertical 
plane at EZ is parallel, we {tall proceed to the conſtruc- 
tion of a horizontal dial for the place D, whole lati- 
tade is 30? 147 ſouth ; but anticiparing the time at D by 
2 hours 51 minutes (neglecting the 5 min. in practice), 
becaaſe D is ſo far weſtward in longitude from the me- 


ridian of London; and this will be a true vertical dial 


at London, declining weſtward 36 degrees. | 
Aſſume any right line C SL for the ſubſtile of the 
dial, and make the angle XC equal to the latitude of 


the place (»/z. 300 14'), to whoſe horizon the plane 
of the dial is parallel; then C XP will be the axis of 


the ſtile, or edge that caſts the ſhadow on the hours of 
the day, in the dial. This done, draw the contingent 
line E, cutting the ſabſtilar line at right angles in 
X; and from X make X R perpendicular to the axis 
CRP. Then KG (KR) being made radius, that 
15, equal to the chord of 600 or tangent of 45% ona 
good ſector, take 42 52! (the difference of longitude 
of the places Z and D) from the tangents, and having 
ſet it from K to M, draw C MH for the hour: line of 
XII. Take KN, equal to the tangent of an angle 
leſs by 15 degrees than X M; that is, the tangent of 
27? 52“: and through the point N draw CV for the 


hour-line of I, The tangent of 12 52” (which is 159 


leſs than 27? 42“), ſet off the ſame way, will give a 
point between and N, through which the hour-lme 
of II is to be drawn, The tangent of 20? B” (the dif- 
ference between 45% and 522 52”) placed on the other 
fide of CL, will determine the point through which 


1 


N G. 
the hour- line of III is to be drawn: to which 28, 


if the tangent of 15% be added, it will make 1787; 
and tits ſet off from & towards Q on the line , 


will give the point for the hour-line of IV: and fo of 


the reſt.— The forenoon hour: lines are drawn the ſame 
way, by the contiuual addition of the tangents 15, 
30% 432, &c. to 42” 52“ (S the tangent of KU) for 
the hours of XI, X, IX, &c. as far as neceſſary; that 
15, until there be five hours on cach ſide of the ſubſtile. 
The fixth hour, accounted from that hour or part of 
the hour on which the ſubſtile falls, will be always in 
a line perpendicular to the ſubſtile, and drawn through 
the centre C. | . 
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4. In all erect dials, CM, the hour-line of XII, is 


perpendicular to the horizon of the place for which the 
dial is to ferve ; for that line is the interſection of a 
vertical plane Wita the plane of the meridian of the 
place, both which are perpendicular to the plane of the 


horizon: and any line H, or hs, perpendicular to C Al, 
will be a horizontal line on the plane of the dial, along 


which line the hours may be numbered; and CM be- 
ing ſet perpendicular to the horizon, the dial will have 
Its true polition | 


5. If the plane of the dial had declined by an equal 


angle toward the caſt, its deſcription would have dit- 
fered only in this, that the hour-line of XII would 
have fallen on the other ſide of the ſubſtile CL, and 
the line H would have a ſubcontrary polition to what 
it has in this figure. 

6. And theſe two dials, wich the upper points of 
their ſtiles turned toward the north pole, will ſerve for 
other two planes parallel to them; the one declining 
from the north toward the caſt, and the other from the 
north toward the weſt, by the fame quantity of angle. 
The like holds true of all dials in general, whatever bc 
their declination and obliquity of their planes to the 
norizon. | | 

CASE II. 7. If the plane of the dia! not only declines, 
but alſo reclines, or inclines. Suppoſe its declination 
from fronting the ſouth $ be equal to the are SD on the 
horizon; and its reclination be equal to the arc DA of 
the vertical circle DZ then it is plain, that it the 


Vig 6. 


quadrant of altitude Zd D on the globe cuts the point 


D in the horizon, and the declination is counted up- 


ou the quadrant from D to 4; the interſection of the 
honr-circle PRA, with the equinoctial YE, will 
determine Kd, the latitude of the place 4, whole ho- 
rizon is parallel to the given plane Zh at Z; and KO 
9 the difference in longitude of the places at 4 
and Z. 


Trigonometrically thus: Let a great circle paſs thro' 
the three peints, /, d, FE; and in the triangle Va, 
right angled at D, the ſides WD and Dd are given; 
and thence the angle D Vd is found, and fo is the hy- 
pothennſe Hd, Again, the difference, or the ſum, 
of DWd and Mie, the elevation of the cquinoctial 
above the horizon of Z, pives the angle 4; and 
the hypothenuſe of the triangle Vd was juſt how 
found; whence the ſides Rd and W & are found, the 
former being the latitude of the place d, and the lat- 
ter the complement of & 9, the difference of longitude 
ſought. | 
Thus, 


— cond. _ 


The co- ſine of 36.0, or of N Q. 
+ The co-ſine of 38. 30, or of DK. 


+ The co- ſine of 51.30, or of E. 
The co-tangent of 36.0, or of . 


1 
i 
: 
} 
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rithmic tangent of the angle ſought. 


ff IK 


'Tans; if the laticade of the place Z be 52% 10/ north; 
the declination S D of the plane Zh (which would be 
1; »rizontal at 4) be 30%, and the reclination be 159, or 
equal to the arc Dd; the ſouth latitude of the place 4, 
that is, the arc Rd, will be 1509“; and K , the dit- 
f:reace of the lo..gitude, 36% 2', From theſe data, 
thorefore, let the dial (fig. 7.) be deſcribed, as in the 
former example. | | 5 

3, There are ſeveral other things requiſite in the 
practice of dialing ; the chicf of which thall be given 
in the form of arichmetical rules, ſimple and eaſy to 
thoſe who have learned the elements of trigonometry, 
For in practical arts of this Kind, arithmetic thould be 
uſed as far as it can go; and ſcales never truſted to, 
except in the final conſtruction, where they arc abſo- 
lucy neceflary in laying down the calculated hour-d1- 
ſtanccs on the plane of the dial, 

Rule I. To fad the angles which the hour-lines on any 
dial make with th? ſubſtike, To the logarithmic fine of 
the given Jatitude, or of the ſtilc's elevation above the 
plane of the dial, add the logarithmic tangeut of the 
our (“) diſtance from the meridian, or from the (+ 
ſubſtile; and the ſum minus radius will be the loga- 


- 


For KC is to K in the ratio compounded of the 
ratio of KG to KC (= le) and of KC to KM; which 


making CK the radius 10,000000, or 10,0000, ar 10, 


or 1, are the ratio of 10,000000, or of 10,0000, or 


of 10, or of 1, to KCxXKM, 

Thus, in a horizontal dial, fer latitude 51 307, to 
find the anpular diſtance of XI in the forenoon, or J 
in the afternoon, from XII. 

To the logarithmic fine of. 51? 30“ 9.89354 

Add the loparithmic tang. of 519 o 9.42805 

The ſum—radius is 
logarithmic tangent of 117 50, or of the angle which 
the hour-line of XI or I makes with the hour of XII. 

And by computing in this manner, with the fine of 
the latitude, and the tangents of 30, 45, 60, and 75%, 
for the hours of II, III, III, and V in the afternoon ; 
or of X, IX, VIII, and VII in the forenoon ; you will 
find their angular diſtances from XII to be 24? 187, 


380 3', 539 35%, and 7167; which are all that there is 
o:caſion to compulc for, — 


And theſe diſtances may 
be ſet off from XII by a line of chords; or rather, by 


taking 1000 from a ſcale of equal parts, and ſetting 


that extent as a radius from C to XII; and then, ta- 
king 209 of the ſame parts (which are the natural 
tangent of 11“ 50%, and ſetting them from XII to 
XI and I, ou the line /, which is perpendicular to C 


XII: aid ſo for the reſt of the hour-lines, which in 


the table of natural tangents, againſt the above di- 
ſtances, are 451, 782, 1355, and 2920, of fuch equal 
parts from XII, as the radius C XII contains 100co, 


find (I.) his altitude, (2.) his azimuth, 


9.32159= the 


And, laitly, ſet off 1257 (the natural tangent of 519 
39”) for the augle of the ſtile's height, which is equal 
to the latitude of the place, | 

Rule II. 7 he Karle of the place, the ſun's declination, 
and his hour dift ance from the meridian, being given, to 


ad (J.) | -arnut (J.) Let 4 be 
the ſun's place, 4 K his declination; and, in the 


triangle FZ d, Pd the ſum, or the difference, of 


4 K, and the quadrant P R, being given by the ſup- 
poſition, as alſo the complement of the latitude P, 


and the angle 4 P Z, which meaſures the horary dil- 


tance of 4 from the meridian ; we ſhall (by Caſe 4. of 
Keill's oblique ſpheric Trigonometry) find the baſe 
Z d, Which 1s the ſun's diſtance from the zenith, or the 
complement of his altitude. 


And (2.) as fine Z d, line Pd: : ſine dPZ :dZP, 


or of its ſupplement DZ S, the azimutha! diſtance from 


the ſouth, 
Or the practical rule may be as folloy 8. | 
Write A tor the ſign of the ſun's altitude, L and / 


for the line and co-linc of the latitude, D and d for the 
ſine and co- ſine of the ſun's declination, and # for the 


{ine of the horary diſtance from VI. | 
Then the relationof A to A will have three varieties. 
1. When the declination is toward the elevated pole, 


and the hour of the day is between XII and VI; it is 


AL D Hd, and H= Eng 
2. When the hour is after VI, it is A LD - Ala, 
and H= — +4 | . 
Ta „ 
3. When the declination is toward the depreſſed pole, 


we have A= Hld— L D, and KH 2. 

Which theorems will be found uſeful, and expedi- 
tious enough for ſolving thoſe problems in geography 
aud dialing which depend on the relation of the ſun's 
altitude to the hour of the day. | 

Example I. Suppoſe the latitude of the place to be 
51: degrees north: the time five hours diſtant from 


XII, that is, an hour after VI in the morning, or be- 


fore VI in the evening ; and the ſun's declination 269 
north. Required the ſun's altitude, EE 


Then to log. L=log. fin. 519 30“ 1.8935 4** 
add log. D=log. ſin. 26% © 1.52405 
Their ſum 1.42759 gives 


L D=logarithm of 0.267664, in the natural fines, 
And, to log. H log. ſin. f 15* o! 


Ten 1.41300 

og. /=log. ſin. 4 3800 1.79414 

* } log. 4 log. fin. ) 702 of 1.97300 
Their ſm 1.18014 gives 


Hud Slogarithm of 0.151408, in the natural fines, 
And 


(*) That is, of 15, 30, 45, 60, 75%, for the hours of I, U, 111, IIII, V, in the afternoon ; and XI, X, 


IX, VIII, VII, in the aſterncon. 


mum = — — <a... 


— 


- —— —— —  — ———————— 


n= 


(+) Iu all horizontal dials, and erect north or ſouth dials, the ſubſtile and meridian are the ſame; but in all 


d:clming dials, the ſuvſtile line makes an angle with the meridian. 


(7) In which caſe, the radius K is ſuppoſed to be divided into 10,00c0 equal parts. 


+4 Here we conſider the radius as unity, and not to, co; by Which, inſtcad of 
as above; Which is of no farther uſe than making the work a little caſter, 


The co-latitude of the place. 


++ The diſtance of one hour VI. 
„ The co-declination of the ſun. 


the index 9, we have—1 
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And theſe two nambers (0.257664 and 0.151408) 
make 0.419072=4 ; which, in the table, is the near- 
eſt natural ſine of 249 47”, the ſun's altitude fought. 
The ſame hour-diſtance being aſſumed on the other 
ſide of VI, then LD - Hd is 0.1:6256, the fine of 
69 40%; which is the ſan's altitude at V in the worn- 
ing, or VII in the evening, when his north decling- 
tion is 200. | | 
But when the declination is 200 ſouth (or towards 
the depreſſed pole) the difference H/4—L D becomes 
negative ; and thereby ſhows, that an hour before VI 
in the morning, or paſt VI in the evening, the ſun's 
centre is 60 40; below the horizon. 
Examp. 2. From the ſame data, to find the ſun's azi- 
muth, It H, L, and D, are given, then (by par. 2. of 


Rule II.) from H having found the altitude and its 
complement Zd and the arc Pd (the diſtance from 


the pole) being given; ſay, As the co- ſine of the al- 
titude is to the ſine of the diſtance from the pole, ſo is 
the ſine of the hour-diſtance from the meridian to the 
line of the azimuth diſtance from the meridian. 

Let the latitude be 519 30“ north, the declination 


152 9“ ſouth, and the time II h. 24 m. in the after- 


noon, when the ſun begins to illuminate a vertical wall, 


and it is required to find the poſition of the wall. 


Then, by the foregoing theerems, the complement 
of the altitude will be 81“ 327”, and Pad the diſtance 


from the pole being 109 5”, and the horary diſtance 
from the meridian, or the angle Z, 36%, 
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To log. ſin. 74511 = 1.98464 
Add log, ſin. 36 of — 1.76922 
And from the ſum 1.75386 
Take the log, fin. 819 322 - 1.99525 
| Remains 1.75861 log. ſin. 


259, the azimuth diſtance ſought. | ME 

When the altitude is given, find from thence the 
hour, and proceed as above. N 

This praxis is of ſingular uſe on many occaſions; in 
finding the declination of vertical planes more exactly 
than in the common way, eſpecially if the tranſits of 
the ſun's centre are obſerved by applying a ruler with 
ſights, either plain or teleſcopical, to the wall or plane 
whoſe declination is required. In drawing a meri- 
dian line, and finding the magnetic variation, In 
finding the bearings of places in terreſtrial ſurveys; the 
tranſits of the ſun over any place, or his horizontal di- 
ſtance from ir, being obſeryed, together with the alti- 
tude and hour. And thence determining ſmall diffe- 
rences of longitude. In obſerving the variations at 
(ed, Me : | 

The declination, inclination, and recliuation, of planes, 


are frequently taken with a ſufficient degree of accu- 


racy by an inſtrument called a 42c/inator or declina- 
0. 5 

The conſtruction of this inſtrument, as ſomewhat 
improved by Mr Jones, is as follows: On a maho- 
gany board AB IK, is inſerted a ſemicircular arch 
ACE of ivory or box-wood, divided into two qua- 
drants of go? cach, beginning from the middle C. 


On the centre C turns a vertical quadrant DFF, 


divided into 90 beginning from the baſe E,; on which 

is a moveable index CF, with a ſmall hole at F for 

the ſun's rays to paſs thro', and form a ſpot on a 
Vol. V. | 


M2 4 


ſouth accordingly. 


N G 

mark at C, The lower exiremity of the quadrant 
at E is pointed, to mark the lincar direction of the 
quadrant when applied to any other plane; as this 
quadrant takes oft occaſionally, and a plamb-line P 
hangs at the centre on C, for taking the inclina- 
tions and reclinations of planes, At #, on the plane 
of the board, is inſerted a compaſs of points aud de- 


_ grees, with a magnetical needle turning on a pivot 


over it, The addition of the moveable quadrant and 
index conſiderably extend the utility of the declina- 
tor, by rendering it convenient for taking e ati- 
tudes of the ſun, the ſun's altitude, and bearing, at the 


ſame lime, &c. c 
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To apply this inſtrument in taking the declinatien To take by 
of a wall or plane: Place the fide AB in an horizon- it the de- 
tal direction to the plane propoſed, and obſerve what nation, 


degree or point of the compaſs the N part of the 


Cc. and te 
find a me- 


needle ſtands over from the north or the fouth, and It zidian line. 


will be the declination of the plane from the north or 
In this caſe, allowance mnit be 
made for the variation of the needle (if any) at the 
place; and which, if not previouſly known n, will render 
this operation very inaccurate, At London it is now 
22” 39' tothe welt, | | 

Another way more exact may be uſed, when the 
ſun ſhines out half an hour before noon, The file 
AB being placed againſt the plane, the quadraut muſt 


be fo moved on the ſemicircle AGB, and the index 
CF on DE, till the ſun's rays paſting through the 


hale at F fall exactly on the mark at C, and con— 
tinued ſo till the ſun requires the index to be raiſe 


no higher: you will then have the meridian or great. 


eſt altitude of the ſun; aud the angle contained be- 


_ tween E and E will be the declination required. 
The poſition of CE is the meridian or 12 o'clock 
line, But the moſt exact way for taking the decli— 
nation of a plane, or finding a meridian line, by tliis 


inſtrument, is, in the forenoon, about two or three 
hours before 12 o'clock, to obſerve twoor three heights 
or altitudes EF of the ſun; and at the ſame time the 


reſpective angular polar diſtances GE from C: write 


them down; and in the afternoon watch for the 
ſame, or one of the ſame altitudes, and mark the an- 
gular diſtances or diſtance on the quadrant A: Now, 
the diviſion or degree exactly between the two noted 
angular diſtances will be the true meridian, and the 


_ diſtance at which it may fall from the C, of the divi- 


ſions at C will be the declination of the plane, The 
reaſon for obſerving two or three altitudes and angles 
in the morning is, that in caſe there ſhould be clouds 


in the afternoon, you may have the chance of ons 
_ correſponding altitude. 


The quadrant orcaſionally takes off at C, in order 
to place it on the ſurface of a pedeſtal or plane intend- 
ed for an horizontal dial; and thereby from equal al- 


titudes of the ſun, as above, draw a meridian or 12 


o*clock line to ſet the dial by. | 

The baſe ABIXK ſerves to take the inclination and 
reclination of planes. In this caſe, the quadrant is 
taken off, and the plummet P is fitted on a pin at the 
centre C: then the fide /GX being applied to the 
plane propoſed, as QL (fig. 7.) of the plumb- line cuts 
the ſemicircle in the point C, the plane is horizontal; 
or if it cut the quadrant in any point at &, then will 
GCS be the angle of inclination, Laſtly, if applying 


SI the 
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1 
the fide ACB (fg, 7.) to the piane, the plummet cuts 
C, tlic planc is vertical; or it it cuts cither of the qua- 
drants, it is accordingly the angle of reclination. 
IIcncc, if the quantity of the angle of inclination be 
compared with the clcvation of the pole and Equator, 
it is calily known whether the plane be inclined or 
reclined. 


Of the double Horizontal Dial, and th: Babylonian ard 
Italian Dzals. 


To the gno9mnic projection, there is ſometimes ad- 
ded a flerevgraphic projection of the hoar-circles, and 
the parallels of the ſun's declination, on the ſame ho- 
rizontal p ane; the upright fide of the guomon being 
ſloped into an edge, ſtanding perpendicularly over the 
centre of the projection: ſo that the dial, being in its 
due poſition, the ſhadow of that perpendicular edge is 


a vertical circle paſſing through the fun, in the ſtereo» 


graphic projection, | 
The months being duly marked on this dial, the ſun's 


_ declination, and the length of the day at any time, arc 


had by inſpection (as allo his altitude, by means of a 
ſcale of tangents), But its chict property is, that it 
may be placed true, whenever the ſuu ſhines, without 
the help of any other inſtrument, 

Let 4 be the ſun's place in the ſtercographic projec- 


tion, x 4yz the parallel of the ſun's declination, Z 4 


a vertical circle through the ſun's centre, Pd the hour- 
circl:; and it is evident, that the diameter NS of this 


projection being placed duly north and ſouth, theſe 
three circles will paſs through the point 4. And there- 
fore, to give the dial its due poſition, we have only 


to turn its gnomon toward the ſun, on a horizontal 
plane, until the hour on the common gnomonic pro- 


jection coincides with that marked by the hour-circle 
Jad, which paſſes through the interſection of the ſha- 


dow Z d with the circle of the ſun's preſent declina- 
tion, | | 

The Babylonian and Italian dials reckon the hours, 
not from the meridian as with us, but from the ſun's 
riſing and ſetting. Thus, in Italy, an hour before 
ſun-ſct is reckoned the 23d hour,; two hours before 
ſun-ſet the 22d hour; and ſo of the reſt. And the 
ſhadow that marks them on the hour-lines, is that of 
the point of a ſtile, This occaſions a perpetual yaria- 
tion betwcen their dials and clocks, which they muſt 
correct from time to time, before it ariſes to any ſen- 
lible quantity, by ſetting their clocks ſo much faſter or 
Aud in Italy, they begin their day, and re- 
gulate their clocks, not from ſun-ſet, but from about 
mid-twilight, when the Ave-Maria is ſaid ; which 
corrects the difference that would otherwiſe be between 
the clock and the dial. | . 

The improvements which have been made in all ſorts 
of inſtruments and machines for meaſuring time, have 
rendered ſuch dials of little account, Yet, as the theo- 
ry of them is ingenious, and they are really, in ſome 
reſpects, the beſt contrived of any for vulgar uſe, a 


genera] idea of their deſcription may not be unaccep- 


table, 

Let fig. 8, repreſent an erect direct ſouth wall, on 
which a Babylonian dial is to be drawn, ſhowing the 
hours from ſun-riſing ; the latitude of the place, whoſe 
horizon is parallel to the wall, being equal to the angle 
KCK, Make, as for a commmon dial, KG=KR (which 


" 


point & will be 


„ 
15 perpendicular to C #) the radius of the equinoctial 
A, A, and draw RS perpendicular to CK for the ſtile 


ot the dial; the ſhadow of whole point is to mark 


the hours, when SA is ſet upright on the plane of the 
dial. | | 
Ihen it is evident, that, in the contingent line , 
the ſpaces KI, K2, K 3. &c. being taken equal io 
the tangents of the hour-diſtances trom the-meridian, 
tO the radius KG, one, two, three, &c. hours after 
lun ning, on the cquinoctial day; the thadow of the 
found, at theſe times, reſpectively in 

the points 1, 2, 3, &c. | 


Draw, tor the like hours after ſun-riſing, when the 


ſun is in the tropic of Capricorn yy, the like com- 
mon lines CD, GE, CF, &c. aud at theſe hours the 
ſlladow of the point R will be found in thole lincs re- 
ſpectively, Find the ſun's altitudes above the plane 


of the dial at theſc hours; and with their co-tangents 
Sd, Se, Sf, &c. to radius S 4e, deſcribe arcs inter- 


ſecting the hour-lincs in the points 4, % f, &c. ſo ſhall 
the right lincs 14, 2e, 5f, &c. be the lines of I, II, 
III, &c, hours after ſun-xiſing. | | 

The conſtruction is the ſame in every other caſe ; due 


regard being had to the difference of longitude of the 


place at which the dial would be korizontal, and the 
place for which it is to ſerye: and likewiſe, taking care 
to draw no lines but what are neceliary ; which may be 
done partly by the rules already given for determining 
the time that the ſun ſhines on any plane; and partly 
from this, that on the tropical days, the hyperbola de- 


ſcribed by the ſhadow of the point & limits the extent 


of all the hour- lines. 


Of the rightplacing ef Dials, and having a true Meridian 


Line for the regulating of Clocks aud Walches, 
THE plane on which the dial is to reſt being duly 


prepared, and every thing necellary for fixing it, you 
may find the hour tolerably exact by a large equinoc- 


tial ring-dial, and ſet your watch to it. And then the 
dial may be fixed by the watch at your leiſure. 
If you would be more exact, take the ſun's altitude 


| by a good quadrant, noting the preciſe time of obſer- 
vation by a clock or watch. Then compute the time 


for the altitude obſerved; and ſet the watch to agree 
with that time, according to the ſun. A Hadley's 
quadrant is very convenient for this purpoſe : for by 


it you may take the angle between the ſun and his 
image reflected from a baſon of water; the half of 


which angle, ſubtracting the refraction, is the alti- 
tude required. This is beſt done in ſummer; and the 
nearer the ſun is to the prime vertical (the eaſt or weſt 
azimuth) when the obſervation is made, ſo much the 
better. | 
Or, in ſummer, take two equal altitudes of the ſun 
in the ſame day; one any time between 7 and 10 in 
the morning, the other between 2 and 5 in the after- 
noon ; noting the moments of theſe two obſervations 
by a clock or watch : and if the watch ſhows the ob- 
ſervations to be at equal diſtances from noon, it agrees 
exactly with the ſun : if not, the watch muſt be cor- 
rected by half the difference of the forenoon and after- 
noon intervals; and then the dial may be ſet true by 
the watch. | | 
Thus, for example, ſuppoſe you had taken the ſun's 
altitude when it was 20 minutes paſt VIII in the morn- 


ing 
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ing by the watch; and found, by obſerving in the after- 
noon, that the ſun had the ſame altitude 10 minutes 


before IIII; then it is plane; that the watch was 5 


26 
A Meridi- 
an line, 


minutes too faſt for the ſun : for 5 minutes after XII is 
the middle time between VIII h. 20m. in the morn- 
ing, and II] h. 5om. in the afternoon ; and therefore 


to make the watch agree with the ſun, it mult be ſet 


back five minutes. 


A good meridian line, for regulating clocks or watch- 


es, may be had by the following method. 
Make a round hole, almoſt a quarter of an inch dia- 


meter, ina thin plate of metal; and fix the plate in the 
top of a ſouth window, in ſuch a manner, that it may 


recline from the zenith at an angle equal to the co-la- 


titude of your place, as nearly as you can gueſs : for 
then the plate will face the ſun directly at noon on the 
cquinoctial days. Let the ſun fhine freely thro? the 
hole intothe room ; and hang aplumb-line tothe ceiling 
of the room, at leaſt five or fix feet from the window, 


in ſach a place as that the ſun's rays, tranſmitted 


through the hole, may fall upon the line when it is 


noon by the clock; and having marked the ſaid place 

on the ceiling, take away the line, 
Having adjuſted a ſliding bar to a dove-tail groove, 

in a piece of wood about 13 inches Jong, and fixed a 


hook into the middle of the bar, nail the wood to 


the abovementioned place on the ceiling, parallel to 
the fide of the room in which the window is; the 
groove and bar being towards the floor: Then 


hang the plumb-line upon the hook in the bar, the 


the ſun (made by his rays tranſmitted thro' the hole) 


weight or plummet reaching almoſt to the floor ; and 

the whole will be prepared for the farther and proper 

adjuſtment. „ ST 8 
This done, find the true ſolar time by either of the 


two laſt methods, and thereby regulate your clock, 


Then, at the moment of next noon by the clock 


when the ſun ſhines, move the ſliding-bar inthe grove, 


until the ſhadow of the plumb-line biſects the image of 


on the floor, wall, or on a white ſcreen placed on the 
north- ſide of the line; the plummet or weight at the 
endof the line hanging freely in a pail of water placed 
below it on the floor.—But becanſe this may not be 


quire correct for the firſt time, on account that the 


plummet will not ſettle immediately, even in water; it 
may be farther corrected on the following days, by the 


above method, with the ſun and clock; and ſo brought 


to a very great exattneſs. 


N. E. The rays tranſmitted through the hole will 


caſt but a ſaint image of the ſun, even on a white 


ſcreen, unleſs the room be ſo darkened that no ſun- 
ſhine may be allowed to enter but what comes thro” 
the ſame hole in the plate. And always, for ſome 
time before the obſervation is made, the plummet 
ought to be immerſed in ajar of water, where it may 


hang freely; by which means che line will ſoon become 


ſteady, which otherwiſe would be apt to continue 
lwinging. | | | 
Deſeription of two New Iiftiruments for facilitating the 
practice of Dialing. 
I. The Drativg Sector, contrived by the late Mr 
Benjamin Martin, is an inſtrument by which dials are 
drawn in a more caſy, expeditions, and accurate man- 


ner. It is repreſented on the plate as now made by Mr 


FA 


N G. 
Jones of Holborn, The principal lines on it arc the 
line of latitudes and the line of hours, "They are ſound on 


moſt of the common plane ſcales and ſectors; but in a 
manner that greatly confines and diminiſhes their uſe ; 


for, firſt, they are of a fixed length; and, ſecondly, 9% 
ſmall for any degree of accuracy, But in this new /ec- 


tor, the line of latitudes is laid down, as it is called /edyr- 
wiſe, viz. one line of latitudes upon cach leg of the 


ſector, beginning in the centre of the joint, and di- 


verging to the end (as upon other ſeQtors), where the 
extremes of the two lines at 90% and 90 are nearly 
one inch apart, and their length 117 inches: which 
length admits of great exactneſs; for at the 7oth de- 
gree of latitude, the diviſions are to quarters of a de- 
gree or 15 minutes, This accuracy of the diviſions ad- 
mits of a peculiar advantage, namely, th-t it may be c- 


qually communicated to any length from 1 to 23 inches, 


by taking the parallel diſtances (ſee ſig. 5.), viz. fron 
10 to 10, 20 to 20, 30 to 30, and ſo on as is done 
in like caſes on the lines of ſines, tangents, &c. Hence 


its univerſal uſe for drawing dials of any prepared ſize. 
The line of hours for this end is adapted and placed 
contiguous to it on the ſector, and of a ſize large c- 


nouph for the very minutes to be diſtinct on the part 
where they are ſmalleſt, which is on cach ſide of the 
hour of III. 


From the conſtruction of the line of hours before 


ſhown, the diviſions on each fide of the hour III are 


the ſame to each end, ſo that the hour-line properly is 
only a double line of three hours, Hence aline of 3 hours 
anſwers all the purpoſes of a line of 6, by taking the 
double extent of 3, which is the reaſon why upon the 
ſector the line of hours extends only ro 4%, _ 

To make uſe of the /ine of /atitude and line of hours 
on the ſector: As ſingle ſcales only, they will be found 


more accurate than thoſe placed on the common ſcales 


and ſectors, in which the hours are uſually ſubdivided, 
but into 5 minutes, and the line of Jatitudes into 
whole degrees. But it is ſhown above how much 
more accurately theſe lines are divided on the dialis 


ſector. As an example of the preat exactneſs wit 


which horizontal and other dials may be drawn by ir, 
on account of this new ectoral diſpoſition of theſe ſcales, 
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and how all the advantages of their great length are pre- Fig. 2. 


ſerved in any leſſer length of the VI o' clock line ce 
and af : Apply either of the diſtances of ce or af to 
the line of latitude at the given latitude of London, 
ſuppoſe 519 32” on one line to 51 7 on the other, in 
the manner ſhown in fig. 5. and then taking all the 
hours, quarters, &c, from the hour-fcale by ſimilar 
parallel extents, you apply them upon the lincs 2 4 and 
Tas before deſerib e. TT | 
As the hour-lines on the ſector extend to but 4, 
the double diſtance of the hour 3, when uſed cither 


4 


ſiugly or ſectorally, muſt be taken, to be firſt applicd 


from 51 22“ on the latitndes, to its contact on the 
XxII o'clock line, before the ſeveral hours are laid off. 
The method of drawing a vertical north or ſouth dial 
is perfectly the ſame as for the above horizontal one; 
only reverſing the hours as in fig. 1. and making the 
angle of the ſtile's height equal to the complement of 
the latitude 239 287, | 

The method of drawing a vertical declining dial by 
the ſcctor, is almoſt evid-nt from what has been al- 
ready ſaid in dialing, But more ſully to comprehend 


the. 
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the matter, it muſt be conſidered there will be a varia- 
tion of particalars as follow: 1. Of the /½ſtile or liue 
over which the ſtile is to be placed ; 2. The height of 
the ſtile above the plane ; 3. I he difference between the 
meridian of the place and that of the plane, or their 


difference of longitude, From the given /atitude of the 
place, and declination of the plane, you calculate the 
three requiſites juſt mentioned, as in the following ex- 


declining from the meridiatt weſ/ſward 28 43“. in the 
latitude of London 531“ 32'. The firſt thing to be 


found is the diſtance of the ſubſtilar line G B (ig. 3.) 


from the meridian of the plane CG XII. The analogy 


from this is: As radius is ts the ſine of the declination, ſo 


is the co tangent of the latitude tothe tangent of the diſt ar:c? 


fought, viz. As radius: 289 43” : : tang. 380 287“: tan- 


gent 20% 557, This and the following analogy may be 
as 1ccurately worked on the Gunter's line of fines, 


tangents, &c. properly placed on the ſector, as by the 
common way trom logarithms, 


plane's difference of longitude, As the ſine of the latitude 
is ty radius, ſo is the tangent vf the declination: to the tau- 
gent of the difference of longitude, viz. As $51* 32“; radi- 
us:: tang. 2833“: tang. 352 Cc. Laſtly to find the height 
of the ſtile; As radins is ts the co-(ine of the latitude, [+ is 
the cy-fine of the declination to the fine of the file's height, 
viz, Radius; $399 23” ;: $010 1772 3:23 5% © 

The three requifites thus obtained, the dial is drawn 


in the following manner: Upon the meridian line G 
XII, with any radius G £ deſcribe the arch of a circle, 


upon which ſet off 22? 55” from , to B, aud draw 
, which will be the ſubſtiJar line, over which the 
ſtile of the dial muſt be placed, 5 4 e 


finitely through the point C: then from the ſcale of 


- latitudes take the height of the ſtile 33“ 57, and ſet it 
_ each wiy trom G 10 
double length of 3 on the hour-line in your compalles, 
and ferting one foot in For A, with the other foot 


-7 and . Laſtly, take the 


wark the line G B in D, and join 4D D, and 
then the triangle 7D £ is completed upon the ſub- 


tile . | oy | 
Co lay off the hours, the plane's difference of lon- 


gitude being 35%, equal to zh. 20 min. in time, allows 
ing 15% to an hour, ſo that there will be ah. 20“ be- 
tween the point D and the meridiaa G XII, in the 


line D. 


take 1 h. 207, aud ſet off from D to 1; 2h. 20%, and ſet 
off from D to 12; zh. 20% from Dto 11; 4h. 20“ from 
D to 10; and 5h. 207 from D to 9, which will be 
40 from A. | | 


Then, on the other ſide of the ſubſtilar line G B, 


you take 307 from the beginning of the ſcale, and ſet 
off from D to 3; then take 1h. 40', and ſet off from D 
to 4 ; alſo 2h. 430%, and ſet off from D to 5; and ſo on to 8, 
which will be 20” from , Then from G the tentre, 
through the ſeveral points 2, 1, 12, II, 10, 9, on one 
ſide, and 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, on the other, you draw the 
hour-lines, as in the figure they appear. The hour of 
VIII need only be drawn for the morning; for the 


ſun goes off from this weſt decliner 20) before VIII in 


K 


Let it be required to make an ered ſouih dial, 


Next, To find the 


Therefore, take the firſt 20“ of the hour- 
ſcale in your compaſſes, and ſet off from Dto 2; then 


8. 


the evening.—The quarters, &c. are all ſet off in 
the ſame manner from the hour ſcale as the above 
hours were. £ 1 8 

Ihe ncxt thing is fixing the ſtile or gnomon, which 


is always placed in the ſubſtilar line C, and which 


is already drawn, The ile above the plane has been 
found to be 33? 5: therefore with any radius C B 
deſcribe an obſcure arch, upon which ſet oft 330 5 
from B to S, and draw CS, and the angle SC 
will be the truc height of the gnomon above the ſub- 
ſtile CB. wo, 5 

II. The Dau Trigon is another new inſtru- 
ment of great utility in the practice of dialing ; aud 
was alſo contrived by the late Mr Martin. It is com- 
poſed of two graduated ſcales and a plane one. 


the ſcale AC, the line of hours: theſe properly con- 
joincd with the plane ſcale B D, as ſhown in the 


figure, truly repreſent the gnomonical triangle, and is 


properly called a dialing trigon. The hour-ſcale A U 
is here of its full length; ſo that the hours, halves, 
quarters, &c. and every ſingle minute (if required) 
may be immediatcly ſet oft by a ſtec] point; and from 
what has before been obſerved in regard to the ſector, it 
muſt appear that this method by the trigon is the moſt 


expeditious way of drawing dials that any mechaniſm 


of this ſort can afford. As an example of the application 
of this trigon in the conſtruction of an horizontal dial 
for the latitude of Lendon $19 32”, you mult proceed 


as follows: Apply the trigon to the 6 o'clock line af 


(tig. 1.) on the morning fide, fo that the line of la- 


titudes may coincide with the 6 o'clock line, and the 
— Ah beginning of the diviſions coincide with the centre a; 
At right angles to this line CB, draw A Q inde- 


and at 51 32/ of the line of latitudes place the 6 o clock 
edge of the line of hours, and the other end or begin- 
ning of the ſcale cloſe againſt the plane ſcale c 4, as 
by the figure at 4; and faſtening thelc bars down by the 
ſcycral pins placed in them to the paper and board, 


then the hours, quarters, &c. are all marked off with 
a (tcel point inſtantly, and the hour-lines drawnthrough | 


them as before, and as ſhown inthe figure. When this 
is done for the ſide af or morning hours, you move 
the ſcale of latitudes and hours to the other ſide ce, 
orafternoon fide, and place the hour-ſcale to 51% 22'as 
before, and puſh down the hours, quarters, &c. and 


draw the lines through them for the afternoon hours, 


which is clearly repreſented in the figure. 


In like manner is an erect 20th or ſouth dial drawn 


(ſee fig 2.), the operation being juſt the ſame, only 
reverſing the hours as in the figure, and marking the 
angles of the ſtile's height equal to the complement of 
the latitude, _ . 5 A 
This trigon may be likewiſe uſed for drawing verti- 
cal declining dials (fig. 3. ), as it is with the, ſame facility 
applied to the lines A , GC B, and the hours and quar- 
ters marked off as before directed. | 8 
Mr Jones graduates on the ſcale B D of the tri- 
gon a line of chords, which is found uſeful for laying 


off the neceſſary angles of the ſtile's height. The 


ſcales of this trigon, when not in uſe, lie very cloſe toge- 
ther, and pack up into a portable caſe for the poc- 
ket. | 
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Diatlivd Lines or Scales, are graduated lines, pla- 
ced on rules, or the edges of quadrants, and other in- 


Dialogue. ſtruments, to expedite the conſtruction of dials. Sce 


Plate CLVIII. 

D14aLing-S:for. Sec DIALING, p. 803, and Plate 
CL XI. ö | 

DraLiNns-Sphere, is an inſtrument made of braſs, with 
ſeveral ſemicircles ſliding over one another, on a mo- 
ving horizon, to demonſtrate the nature of the doctrine 
of ſpherical triangles, and to give a true idea of the 
drawing of dials on all maaner of planes, 

DiaLixG- Trigon. Ste DIALING, p. 804, and Plate 
CLXI. 1 5 

Dial ixc, in a mine, called alſo Plumming, is the 
uſing of a compaſs (which they call 44) and a long 


line, to know which way the load or vein of ore inclines, 


or where to ſhift an air-ſhaft, or bring an adit to a 


deſired place. 


DIALIS, in antiquity, a Latin term ſignifying ſome- 
thing that belongs to ſupiter.— The word is formed 


from Ates, the genitive of Zevs, Jupiter. 


Flamen DiALis. See FLAMEN. 

DIALITHA, in the writings of the ancients, a 
word uſed to expreſs the elegant ornaments of the 
Greeks and Romans, compoſed of gold and gems. 
They alſo called theſe /ithocsl/a, ** cemented ſtones or 
gems;“ the gold being in this caſe as a cement to hold 
the ſtones together. They wore bracelets and other 


ornamental things about their habits thus made ; and 
their cups and tabvle-furniture for magniticent treats, 


were of this kind, The green ſtones were found to 
fucceed beſt of all in theſe things; and the emerald 


and greeniſh topaz, or, as we call it, chryſolite, were 
moſt in eſteem for this purpole. This uſe of the ſtones 


explains what Pliny very often ſays of them in his de- 


ſcription: Nihil jucundins autumn decet, “ Nothing 


becomes gold better:“ this he ſays of the green topaz 


or chryſolite; and this and many other like paſſages 


have greatly perplexed the critics, who did not hit upon 
this explication. DE 
DIALLING, or Diai1lnG. Sce Diarinc, 


DIALOGISM, in rhetoric, is uſed for the ſoliloquy 
of pcrions deliberating with themſelves. Sce SOL 1- 


LOQUY. 

DIALOGUE, in matters of literature, a converſation 
between two or more perſons either by writing or by 
word of mouth. | yr 

Compoſition and Stile of written DraLocyvtE. As the 
end of ſpeech is converſation, no kind of writing can 
be more natural than dialogue, which repreſents this, 
And accordingly we find it was introduced very early, 


gr there are ſeveral inſtances of it in the Moſaic hi- 


ſtorv. The ancient Greek writers alſo fell very much 
into it, eſpecially the philoſophers, as the moft conve- 
nient and agreeable method of communicating their 


ſentiments aud inſtructions to mankind. And indeed 
it ſeems to be attended with very conſiderable advan- 


tages, if well and jadiciouſly managed. For it is ca- 
pable to make the drieſt ſabjects entertaining and plea- 
ſant, by its variety, and the different characters of the 
ſpcakers. Beſides, things may be canvailed more mi- 
nutely, and many lefler matters, which ſerve to clear 


up a ſubicct, may be introduced with a better grace, 


by que it ions and anſwers, objections and replies, than 
can be conveniently done in a continued diſcourſe. 
. 2 
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There is likewiſe a further advantage in this way of Dialogue. 


DIA 


writing, that the author is at Jiberty to chooſe his 
ipcakers: and therefore, as Cicero has well obſerved, 
when we 1magine that we hear perſons of an eſtabliſhed 
reputation for wiſdom and knowledge talking together, 
it neceſlarily adds a weight and authority to the diſ- 
courſe, and more cloſely engages the attention, The 
ſubject - matter of it is very intenſive: for whatever is 
a proper argument of diſcourſe, public or private, ſe- 
rious or jocoſe; whatever is fit for wiſe and ingenious 
men to talk upon, either for improvement or diverſion; 
is ſuitable for a dialogue, | be 
From this general account of the nature of dialogue, 
it is eaſy to perceive what Kind of ſtyle beſt ſuits it. 
Its affinity with ErisTLES, ſhows there ought to be no 


great difference between them in this reſpect. Indeed, 


ſome have been of opinion, that it ought rather to {ink 
below that of an epiltle, becauſe dialogues ſhould in 


all reſpects repreſent the freedom of converſation; 
whereas epiſtles ought ſometimes to be compoſed with 


care and accuracy, eſpecially when written to ſuperiors, 
But there ſeems to be little weight in this argument, 
ſince the deſigu of an epiſtle is to ſay the ſame things, 
and in the ſame manner, as the writer judges would 
be moſt fit and proper for him to ſpeak, if preſent. 
And the very ſame thing is deſigned in a dialogue, 
with reſpect to the ſeveral perſons concerned in it. 


Upon the whole, therefore, the like plain, eaſy, and 


ſimple ſtile, ſuited to the nature of the ſubject, and the 


particular characters of the perſons concerned, ſcems 


to agrec to both. | 

But as greater {kill is required in writing dialogues 
than letters, we ſhall give a more particular account of 
te principal things neceſſary to be regarded in their 
compolition, and illuſtrate them chiefly from Ciceto's 
excellent Dialogues concerning an Orator. A dia 
logue, then, conſiſts of two parts, au izirodudtion, and 
the body of the diſcourſe, : | | | 


1. The mmtrodudtion acquaints us with che place, time, 


perſons, and occaſion, of the converſation. Thus Ci» 


cero places the ſcene of his dialogues at Craſſus's coun- 
try ſeat; a very proper receſs, both for ſuch a debate 
and the parties engaged in it, And as they were per- 
ſons of the firſt rank, and employed in the preateſt at- 
{airs of ſtate, aud the diſcourſe held them for two days; 
he repreſents it to have happened at the time of a feſti- 
val, when there was no buſineſs done at Rome, which 
gave them an opportunity to be abſent. | 

And becauſe the greateſt regard is to be had in the 
choice of the perſons, who ought to be ſuch as are 
well acquainted with the ſubject upon which they dif 
courſe: in theſe dialogues of Cicero, the two principal 
diſputants are Craſſus and Antony, the greateſt orators 
of that age, and therefore the moſt proper perſons to 
diſpute upon the qualifications neceſſary for their art. 


' One would think it ſcarce neceſſary to obſerye, that 


the conference thonld be held by perſons who lived at 


the ſame time, and ſo were capable to converſe toge- 


ther, But yet ſome good writers have run into the 
impropriety of feigning dialogues between perſons who 
I;ved at diſtant times. Plato took this method, in 
which he has been followed by Macrobius. But others, 
who have been willing to bring perſons to diſcourſe 
together, who lived in different ages, without ſuch in- 
conſiſtency, have wrote dialogues of the dead. Lucian 


has 


verſation without diſorder or coufoſion may be ad- 
mitted. Some of Ciccro's dialogues have only two, 
others three or more, and thoſe concerning an orator 
ſeven, And it is convenient they ſhou;d all, in ſome re- 
ſpects, be perſons of different characters and abilities; 
which contributes both to the variety and beauty of 
the diſcourſe, like the different attitude of figures in 
a picture. Thus, in Cicero's dialogues laſt mentioned, 


Craſſus excelled in art, Antony principally for the ſorce 


of his genius, Catullus for the purity of his ſtile, Sce- 
vola for his {kill in the law, Czfar for wit and humour; 
and though Sulpitius and Cotta, who were young men, 
were both excellent orators, yet they differed in their 
manner, But there ſhould be always one chief perſon 


who is to have the main part of the converſation ; like 
the hero in an epic poem or a tragedy, Who excets 


the reſt in action; or the principle figure in a picture, 


which is moſt conſpicuons, In Plato's, dialopues, this 
is Socrates; and Craflus, in thoſe of Cicero above 


mentioned, 

It is uſual, likewiſe, in the introduction, to acquaint 
us with the occaſion of the diſcourſe, Indeed this is 
not always mentioned; as in Cicero's dialogue of the 
parts of oratory, where the ſon begins immediately 
with deſiring his father to inſtract him in the art. But 
it is generally taken notice of, and moſt commonly re- 


preſented, as accidental, The reaſon of which may 


be, that ſuch diſcourſes appear moſt natural; and 
may likewiſe afford ſome kind of apology for the 
writer in managing his different characters, ſince the 


greateſt men may be ſuppoſed not always to ſpeak with 


the utmoſt exactneſs in an accidental converſation, 
Thus Cicero, in his dialogues concerning an orator, 
makes Craſſus occaſionally fall upon the ſubject of o- 
ratory, to divert the company from the melancholy 
thoughts of what they had been diſcourſing of before, 
with relation to the public diſorders, and the dangers 
which threatened their country, But the introduction 
ought not to be too long and tedious. Mr Addiſon 
complains of this fault in ſome authors of this Kind, 
« For though (as he ſays) ſome of the fineſt treatiſes 
of the moſt polite Latin and Greek writers are in dia- 
lopue, as many very valuable pieces of French, Italian, 


and Engliſh, appear in the ſame dreſs; yet in ſome of 


them there is ſo much time taken up in ceremony, that, 
before they enter on their ſubject, the dialogue is half 
over.“ | bt 8 

2. We come now tothe body of the diſcourſe, in which 


ſome things relating to the perſons, and others to the 


ſubject, are proper to be remarked. 

Ani as to the ereus, the principal thing to be at- 
tended to is to keep up a juſtneſs of character through 
the whole. And the diftjnct characters ought to be 
ſo perfectly obſerved, that from the very words them- 
ſclves it may be always known who is the ſpeaker, 
This makes dialogne more difficult than ſingle deſcrip- 
tion, by reaſon of the number and variety of characters 
which arc the drawn at the lame time, and cach of 
them managed with the greateſt propriety. The prin- 
cipal ſpeaker ſhould appear to be a perſon of great 


ſenſc and wiſdom, and beſt acquainted with the ſfub- 


ject. No queſtion ought to be aſked him, or objection 
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Dialegue, has made Himſelf moſt remarkable in this way. As to 


—— the number of perſons in a dialogue, they may be more 
or Icfs; ſo many as can conyeniently carry on a con- 


ſtarted to what he ſays, but what he ſhould ſairly an- Dialogue. 
wer. And what is ſaid by the reſt ſhould principally ——— 


tend to promote his diſcourſe, and carry it through in 
the moſt artful and agreeable manner. Where the argu- 
ment is attended with difficulties, one another perſon or 
mort may be introduced, of equal reputation, or ncar 
it, but of different ſentiments, to cppoſe him and main- 
tain the contrary {ide of the queſtion, This gives op- 
portunity for a thorough cxamination of the point on 


both ſides, and anſwering all objections. But if the 


combatants are not pretty equally matched, and ma- 
ſters of the ſubjett, they will treat it but ſuperficially. 
And through the whole debate there ought not to be 
the leaft wrangling, pecviſhneſs, or obſtinacy : nothing 
but the appearance of pood-humour and good breeding, 


the yentleman and the friend, with a readineſs to ſubmit 
to conviction and the force of truth, as the evidence ſhall 
appear en one fide or the other, InCiceo, theſe two 


characters are Craſlus and Antony. And ſrom them 


Mr Addiſon ſeems to have taken his Philander and 
Cynthio, in his Dralogues upon the uſefulneſs of ancient 


medals, Which are tormed pretty much on Cicero's 


plan, Where younger perſons are preſent, or ſuch 


who are not equally acquainted with the ſubject, they 


ſhould be rather upon the inquiry than diſpute: And 
the queſtions they aſk ſhould be neither too long nor 
too frequent; that they may not too much interrupt 


the debate, or appear over talkative beſore wiſer and 
more experienced perſons, Sulpitius and Cotta ſuſtain 
this character in Cicero, and Eugenius in Mr Addiſon. 
And it is very convenient there ſhould be one perſon 
of a witty and jocole humour, to enliven the diſcourſe 
at proper ſeaſons, and make it the more entertaining, 
eſpecially when the dialogue is drawn out to any con- 


ſiderable length. Cæſar has this part in Cicero. And 


in Mr Addiſon, Cynthio is a perſon of this turn, and 
oppoſes Philander in a merry way. Mr Addiſon's ſub- 
ject admitted of this: but the ſeriouſneſs and gravity 


of Cicero's argument required a different ſpeaker for 
the jocoſe part. Many perſons ought not to ſpeak im- 
mediately one aſter another. Horace's rule for plays is: 


To crowd the ſtage is odious and abſurd. 
Let no fourth actor ſtrive to ſpeak a word. 


Though Scaliger and others think a fourth perſon may 


ſometimes be permitted to ſpeak in the ſame ſcene with- 
out confuſion, However, if this is not commonly to be 


allowed upon the ſtage, where the actors are preſent, 
and may be diſtinguiſhed by their voice and habit ; 
much leſs in a dialogue, where you have only their 
names to diſtinguiſh them, 


With regard to the /ubjef?, all the arguments ſhould 
appear probable at leaſt, and nothing be advanced 


which may ſcem weak or trivial. There ought alſo to 
be an union in dialogue, that the diſcourſe may not 


ramble, but keep up to the main deſian. Indeed, ſhore 
and pleaſant progreſſions are ſometimes allowable for 


the eaſe and entertainment of the reader, But every 


thing ſhould be ſo managed, that he may ſtill be able 


to carry on the thread of the diſcourſe in his mind, and 
keep the main argument in view, All the whole is fi- 
niſned. Thewriters of Gialopuc have not confined 
their diſconrſes to any certain ſpace of time; but ei- 


ther concluded them with the day, or broke off when | 


their ſpeakers have been tired, and reaſſumed them 


a gain the next day. Thus Cicero allows two days for 


his 
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diſon extends his to three days, allowing a day for 
Nor has the ſame method always bcen obſerved 
in compoſing dialozues, For ſometimes the writer, 
by way of narrative, relates a diſcourſe which paſſed 
between other perſons. Such are the dialogues of Ci- 


cero and Mr Addiſon laſt mentioned, and many others 


both of the ancients and moderns. But, at other times, 
the ſpeakers are introduced in perſon, as talking to 
each other. This, as Cicero obſerves, prevents the 
frequent repetition of thoſe words, he ſaid, and he 
replied ; and by placing the hearer, as it were, in the 


_ converſation, gives him a more lively repreſentation of 


the diſcourſe, which makes it the more affecting. And 


therefore Cicero, who wrote his dialogue of old age in 


this manner, in which Cato, who was then in years, 
largely recounts the ſatisfactions of life which may be 
enjoyed in old age, tells his friend Atticus, he was 


| himſelf fo affected with that diſcourſe, that when he 


reviewed it ſometimes, he fancied they were not his 


_ own words, but Cato's. There are ſome other dialogues 
of Cicero written in the ſame way; as that © 


}f friend- 


ſhip, and Of the parts of Gratory, And both Plato and 


Lucian generally choſe this method, | 
DIALO GUE, in dramatic compoſition. See PoE TRL, 


chap. ii. 22, 23. 


DIALTHAA, in pharmacy, an unguent mach 
uſed as a reſolvent ; ſo called from ArTH & 4, or marſh- 
mallows, which is the principal ingredient in it. 

DIALUM, in botany : A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of plants. 


The corolla is- pentapetalous : no calyx ; the ſtamina 


at the upper ſide of the receptacle. „ 
DIALYSIS, in grammar, a mark or character, 


conſiſting of two points, *, placed over two yowels of 


a word in order to ſeparate them, hecauſe otherwiſe 
they would make them a diphthong, as Me/aic, &c. 
DIAMASTIGOSIS, a feſtival at Sparta in honour 


of Diana Orthia, which received that name amo Tov 


was yon, fromwhipping, beeauſe boys where whippedbe- 
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Dialogue his three dialogues concerning an orator; But Mr Ad- 
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fore the altar of the goddeſs. Theſe boys, called Bo- 
monicæ, were originally tree born Spartans, but in the 
more delicate ages they were of mean birth, and gene- 
rally of a ſlaviſh origin. This operation was perform- 
ed by an officer in a ſevere and unfeeling manner ; and 
that no compaſſion ſhould be raiſed, the prieſt ſtood 
near the altar with a ſmall light ſtatue of the goddeſs, 
which ſuddenly became heavy and inſupportable if the 
laſh of the whip was more lenient or leſs rigorous. 
The parents of the children attended the folemnity, 
and exhorted them not to commit any thing either by 
fear or groans, that might be unworthy of Laconian 
education, Theſe flagellations were ſo ſevere, that 
the blood guſhed in profuſe torrents, and many expi- 


Diamaſti- 
goſis, 
Diameter. 
— — 


red under the laſh of the whip, without uttering a 


groan, or betraying any marks of fear. Such a death 
was reckoned very honourable ; and the corpſe was 


buried with much ſolemnity with a garland of flowers 
on its head, The origin of this feſtival is unknown, 


Some ſippoſe that Lycurgus firſt inſtituted it to inure 
the youth of Lacedemon to bear labour and fatigue, 
and render them inſenſible to pain and wounds. Others 
maintain, that it is a mitigation of an oracle, which 


ordered that human blood ſhould be ſhed on Diana's 


altar: and according to their opinion, Oreſtes firſt in- 
troduced tliat barbaroùs cuſtom, after he had brought 
the ſtatue of Diana Taurica into Greece, There is 
another tradition which mentions that Pauſanias, as 
he was offering prayers and ſacrifices to the pods, be- 
fore he engaged with Mardonius, was ſuddenly at- 
tacked by a number of Lydians who diſturbed the ſa- 


crifice, and were at laſt repelled with ſtaves and ſtones, 
the only weapons with which the Lacedemonians were 


provided at that moment. In commemoration of this, 
therefore, that whipping of boys was inſtituted at 
Sparta, and after that the Lydian proceſlion, 

DIAMETER, in geometry, a right line paſling 
thro? the centre of a circle, and terminated at each ſide 
by the circumference thereof, Sec GEOMETRY. 
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